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Table  2. — Capital  stock,  improvements,  characteristics  of  machinery  and  plant,  gas  sold,  number  of  consumers,  and  city 

consumption,  by  states  and  territories 718-725 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Census  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  G,  1894. 

Stk: 

I  have  the  honor  to  traDsmit  herewith  the  Report  on  Mannfactnres,  Part  III,  consisting  of  special  rei)orts  on 
aelectetl  industries.  The  preparation  of  the  schedules  of  inquiry  aud  the  collection  of  the  data  were  conducted 
vnder  Uie  iootmcdiate  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank  £.  Williams,  late  expert  special  agent,  who  had  charge  of  similar 
vork  at  the  Tenth  Census,  and  Mr.  George  8.  Boudinot,  late  chief  of  the  division  uf  manufactures.  The  tabulation 
of  the  data  and  the  preparation  of  the  statistical  tables  and  such  of  the  reports  as  are  not  credited  to  special 
ippDtis  whose  names  immediately  precede  the  respective  reiK)rts,  have  been  prepared  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  M.  Stcuart,  chief  of  the  division  of  manufactures. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 

Commi$$ioner  of  Labor  in  charge, 

Hou.  Hoke  Smith, 

Seereiarw  of  the  Interior, 
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TEXTILES. 


COMBINED  TEXTILES. 

WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE. 

DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES. 
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PRINCIPAL  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  8.   N.   D.   NORTH. 


The  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  are  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  by  general  similarity  of  processe^- 
mD4l  machinery,  and  by  the  increasing  interchangeable  use  of  the  fibers,  that  they  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
constitntiiig  one  general  manufacture,  to  be  considered  not  only  separately,  but  also  as  a  whole. 

For  the  latter  purpose  tabulated  statements  containing  the  principal  facts  obtained  at  the  Eleventh  Census^ 

relating  to  these  industries  are  herewith  presented.    Statements  in  detail  for  each  principal  branch  of  the  industry 

will  be  found  immediately  following.    For  the  purpose  indicated  it  is  necessary  to  include  with  the  statistics  of 

wool,  cotton,  and  silk  manufactures  those  of  a  closely  allied  industry,  viz,  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles. 

The  latter  relates  to  the  operations  of  independent  dye  works,  bleacheries,  and  print  works  which  are  exclusively 

tmployed  in  finishing  the  products  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  mills.    The  value  of  the  product  reported  is  simply 

the  valae  added  to  the  fabric  by  these  final  processes  when  conducted  by  distinct  establishments.    The  other 

textile  industries,  the  hemp,  jute,  and  flax  manufactures,  and  ^Mnills  employed  in  working  raw  cotton,  waste,  or 

cotton  yarn  into  hose,  webbing,  tapes,  fancy  fabrics,  mixed  goods,  or  other  fabrics,  which  are  not  sold  as  specific 

mannfacrures  of  cotton  or  wool'',  reported  as  "  Special  mills"  in  1880,  were  treated  at  the  census  of  1890  with  less 

particularity  of  detail  upon  the  general  manufacturing  schedule,  and  the  results  will  appear  in  the  reports 

fontaiuiiig  general  statistics  of  manufactures  under  difiierent  heads,  the  most  important  of  which  are  awnings, 

tents,  and  sails;  baggings,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute;  bags,  other  than  paper;  belting  and  hose,  linen ;  belting  and  hose, 

rmbber;  carpets,  rag;  cordage  and  twine;  cotton  waste;  gloves  and  mittens;  hand  knit  goods;  jute  and  jute  goods; 

linen  goods;  rubber  and  elastic  goods;  thread,  linen;  upholstery  materials. 

As  a  preliminary  exhibit  of  the  growth  of  the  textile  industry  of  the  United  States,  a  table  is  first  presented, 
corering  the  main  statistics  for  a  period  of  forty  years  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1850, 1860, 1870, 1880,  and  1890. 
Tliis  table  shows  the  total  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  each  of  the  textile  manufactures  and  in  dyeing 
aimI  finishing,  the  amount  of  capital,  number  of  employes,  amount  of  wages,  cost  of  materials,  and  value  of 
saualiictured  products. 


Tablk    1.— comparative  STATEMENT  OF  COMBINED  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1850-1890. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Year. 


Number 

of 

establish- 

menta. 


Capital. 


Combined  textiles ,    1850 


3,025         $112,513,947 


Wool  mannfactnre  (6) i  1850 

Cotton  manufacture 1850 

Silk  BMBufacture -  •  j  1850 

Dyeing  and  finisbinK  texlileH |  1K50 


Combined  textileH. 


W«olmannfiM}tnre(6) 

CotUm  manufacture 

Silk  manufiacture 

D^eifeg  and  finishlDg  textiles. 


1860 

1880 
1860 
I860 
1860 


1,760 

1,094 

67 

104 


3,027 


(Jombined  textiles i    1870 


Wool  manufacture  (6) 1870 

Cotton  manufacture 1870 

sUlk  maaufacture 1870 

Dyeing  and  fioisbing  textiles 1870 


1,673 

1,091 

139 

124 


4,790 

3.456 

956 

86 

292 


32. 516, 366 

74,500.031 

678,300 

4,818,350 


150,080,852 

42,849,932 

98,585.209 

2,926,980 

5, 718, 6n 

297,684,24;^ 

132,382,319 

140,706.201 

6, 231. 130 

18,374,503 


AVERAGE  NUMBER 

OP  EMPLOY^  AND  TOTAL 

WAGES 


ii        Cost  of 
I,  materials  used. 


Employes. 


146, 807 


Wages. 


(a) 


47,763 

92,286 

1,74:^ 

5,105 


194,082 


59,522 

122.028 

5.435 

7,097 


274.942 


119.859 

135.369 

6,649 

13,066 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


$40,353,462 

13,361,002 

23, 940, 106 

1,050,224 

2,001,528 

86, 505, 191 


40,357,235 

89,0U,132 

1,942,286 

5,221,538 


Valne  of 
products. 


$76,715^950 


$128. 769. 971 


29,840.606 

84,835,050 

1,093.800 

11,540,347 


112.842,111 

46.649,365 

57. 285, 534 

3,901.777 

5.005,435 

353, 249, 102 


49. 636, 881 

61, 869, 184 

1.809,476 

15.454,400 


214,740,014 


8U.  734, 000 

115.681.774 

6,007.771 

11,710.403 


520,386.704 


134, 154, 015 

111.736,936 

7,817.559 

e99,539,992 


217. 6A8, 826 

177.489,739 

12, 210. 662 

tfll3,017,537 


«  Tbto  Hmb  was  not  fully  reported  at  tbe  census  of  1850. 
^  Ijseladas  hosiery  aod  knit  goods. 

^  j^j^  ^^  csBsus  of  1870  tbe  value  uf  tbe  fabric  itself  was  included,  wbereas  at  all  subsequent  censuses  merely  the  values  added  to  such  fabrics  by  tka 
H  dj«lng  mad  finishing  are  given. 


4  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Tabus  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  COMBINED  TEXTILE  INDUSTBIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES :  18S0-t890— Conf  d. 


DTDCBTRIBS. 


CoDcbiiied  textilM. 


Tew. 


WiJ  mawnflMttore  (o) 

Ontton  maooflKtore  (fr) 

SiOr  manaikctare 

Dyeing  and  finiahing  textilea. 


1880 


Komber 

of 

establiah- 

menta. 


4,018 


Capital. 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 


Combined  textiles 1800 


750 
382 
191 


4,114 


Wool  mannfactare  (a) 1800 

Cotton  manufiiCture >  1890 

Silk  manufacture 1890 

Dyeing  and  linialiing  textilea 1890 


2,489 
905 
472 

248 


$412,721,496 

159,001,869 

206,280,346 

19.125.300 

26,223,981 


d739,973,661 


AYKKAOJ  KTMBBB 

or  BMPLorn  ahd  total 

WAOES. 

( 

'  Employ^ 

Wages. 

384,251 

$106,050,666 

161,567 

el74,659 

31.337 

16,698 

1 

47,389.087    - 
42,040.510 
9,146,705 
6.474,364 

Coat  of 
materiala  used. 


Value  of 
pcoducta. 


$302,709,894 


511,897 


296,494.481 

354.020,843 

51.007.537 

38,450.800 


219.132 

221.585 

50.913 

20,267 


175.547,843 

76,660.742 

69.489,272 

19,680,318 

9,717,011 


164,371,551 

102,206,347 

22,467.701 

13.664,295 


421.398.196 

203,095.572 

154.912,979 

51,004,425 

12,385,220 


$532,673,488 


367.2n,9U 

192.690.110 

41,033,045 

12,297.420 


721.949,262 


I 


337,768,524 

267,981.724 

87, 298. 454 

28.000,560 


a  Inclndea  hosiery  and  knit  gooda. 

b  In  addition  to  tneae  data  there  were  received  at  the  census  of  1880  returns  for  249  mlUs  classed  as  "  Special  milla  '*,  engaged  in  woridng  raw  cotton,  waste,  or 
ootton  yam  into  hosiery,  webbing,  tapes,  and  fanov  fiibrics.  and  mixed  goods  or  othvr  fabrics  which  are  not  aold  as  speciflc  raanu/acturea  of  (*otton  or  wooL  These 
219  establiahmenta  reported  $11.^,448  ORpital.  12.928  emplovda.  $3,573,909  wages.  $2,338,385  cost  of  cotton  consumed.  $18,860,273  value  of  produota.  and  should  be 
considerad  in  making  oomparisons.  In  1890  this  claaa  of  milb  is  reported  under  a  number  of  dllferent  heads,  enumerated  on  page  3,  although  aome  of  them  may  be 
included  in  the  totals  for  tne  textile  indust^-ieA  presented  in  this  report. 

e  Includes  2.115  officers  and  clerks,  whose  salaries  were  not  reportetl. 

d  Value  of  property  hired  ia  not  included  in  the  capital  reported  in  1890  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  reports  of  previooa  census  years. 

While  tke  incomplete  character  of  e^irlier  ceiisas  inquiries  renders  their  comparison  with  the  more  detailed 
results  of  later  investigations  somewhat  misleading,  still  the  general  results  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  present 
a  picture  of  wonderful  development.  Since  1850  the  capital  employed  in  the  textile  industry  has  increased  nearly 
seven  times,  and  the  value  of  products  nearly  six  times.  The  number  of  employes  has  increased  from  146,897  to 
511,897.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  was  not  fully  reported  in  1850,  but  the  increase  from  1860  has  been  nearly 
four  and  a  half  times. 

VALUE   OF   PRODUCTS. 

The  development  of  the  textile  industry  has  been  uninterrupted.  The  combined  industry  produced  in  1890 
goods  valued  at  $721,949,262,  the  largest  percentage  of  increase,  as  measured  by  the  value  of  products,  occurring 
during  the  decade  1860-1870.  But  in  order  to  correctly  obtain  the  statistical  measure  of  this  growth,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  jiroduct  reported  in  1870  was  a  currency  value  at  a  time  when  the  pai)er 
dollar  averaged  79.81  cents  in  gold,  and  the  prices  of  all  raw  materials  were  correspondingly  high.  In  making 
comparisons  with  the  data  for  the  census  of  1870  this  fact  must  be  remembered,  and  all  values  reported  at  that 
census  reduced  to  a  gold  basis.  Another  fact  having  a  like  bearing  upon  the  true  measure  of  growth  is  the  steady 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  products  which  has  been  in  progress  since  the  census  of  1870  was  taken.  This 
decline  has  been  accelerated  in  each  branch  of  textile  manufacture  by  remarkable  improvements  and  advances  in 
labor  saving  machinery — improvements  which  partially  equalize  the  advance  in  wages  which  has  taken  place. 
These  mechanical  improvements  have  not  radically  changed  the  principles  of  mechanism  employed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  they  have  greatly  simplified  and  expedited  processes,  and  reduced  the 
labor  required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  product.  The  percentages  of  increase  in  number  of  employes  and 
value  of  products,  after  reducing  to  a  gold  basis  the  currency  value  reported  for  X870,  are  as  follows : 

PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE  IN  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


PKRIOD8. 


Employes.     Products. 


1^0  to  1890 248.47 

185Otol80O 32.12    I 

1860  to  1870 '  4L«6 

1870  to  1880 39.76 

1880  to  1890 33.22 


46a  65 
66.76 
93.41  i 
28.26  ' 
35.53  ' 


TLe  difTerences  between  the  percentages  of  increase  in.  the  value  of  products  and  in  the  number  of  employ^ 
indicate  in  a  measure  the  increase  in  efficiency  of  machinery,  although  many  different  elements  affect  both 
percentages. 

THE   GROWTH   BETWEEN   1880  AND   1890. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  years  1880  and  1890  contained  in  the  preceding  tables  are  shown  in  Table  2  in 
direct  comparison  by  totals  for  each  state,  and  tor  geographical  groups  of  states. 


COMBINED  TEXTILES. 

Tablk  «•— comparative  STATEMENT  OF  COMBINED  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890  AND  1880. 


STATES  AXU  TERRITORIES. 


Yfwr. 


United  tUtos 


New  EngUnd  states. 


1890 
1880 


I  Number 
I         of 
establish- 
mente. 


4.114 
4,018 


Capital,  (a) 


Maine 


1890 
188U 


!     1890 
'     1880 


New  Hampshire 1890 

188U 


Vennont 

Massachusetts 


1890 
1880 

1890    I 
1880 


Rhode  IsUnd 1890 

1880 


Connecticut 


MMklle  states. 


New  York. . 

New  Jersey 


1890 
1880 


1890 
188U 


18A0 
1880 

1800 
1980 


Pennsylvania 1890 

1880 


Delaware 


1890 
1880  . 


Marvlaud(d) 1890 

1880 


S«»iiihem  Htates 1890 

I     1880 


Virginia '    1890 

1880 


North  Carolina 
Soath  Carolina 
Georgia 


1890 
1880 

1890 
188U 

1890 
1880 


Florida ^•ISsK) 

1H8U 


Alabama 1890 

18'<<) 

Siississippi 1H90 

ItMO 


Louisiana.. 


1890 
1880 


West  Virginia 1890 

1880 


Kentucky 

TenneAsee 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Ail  other  southern  states  (e) 


1890 
1880 

1800 
1880 

1890 
1880 


I 


$739,973,061 
412. 721, 496 


1,210 
1,214 


426.365.388 
261.561,147 


Miscellaneous 
expenaen.  (6) 


$43,356,736 


24. 501, 029 


107 
126 

80.990.097 
19,932.406 

118 
126 

43.801.412 
31,247.024 

45 
58 

5.491.2511 
3. 750. 257 

533 
496 

215.254,813 
120. 443, 376 

204 
194 

70.699,470 
46.989.447 

203 
214 

60,038.346 
39, 198, 637 

1,867,550 

2,339,287 

301.466 

12,930,047 

4,260,785 

•  •■■•••■•••a 

2.801,894 


AVSRAOB  NUMBER 

or  EMPLOrto  AND  TOTAL 

WAOBS. 


1,914 
1,540 


222.402.855 
115,483,359 


14,352.458 


615 
480 

240 
186 

1,010 
822 

11 
13 

38 
39 


486 
613 


75.881.672 
42,022,987 

43, 321. 016 
16,028,770 

92.  «^6. 227 
61, 238, 747 

2,555,233 
1, 227. 129 

7,958.707 
4,965,726 


62.623.729 
20,413,414 


4.840.584 

2. 952, 104 

6. 052. 430 

122,690 

:t84,630 

2,691,420 


Employes. 

Wages. 

511,807 
e3d4,251 

$175,547,343 
106, 050, 666 

259,542 
217,674 

91,888,961 
60,611,202 

20,011 
15,869 

29.573 
24,743 

3,040 
3,204 

6,579,880 
4,204.778 

10.044.132 
6,904.069 

1, 116,  U26 
807,048 

47 
56 

124 
98 

35 
25 

71 
73 


4,089,611 
1,646,850 

11, 195. 122 
3,058.900 

11.144.233 
2, 784, 000 

18. 081.  708 
C.  532. 390 


177.750 
442.056 
528,236 
746,314 


1 

22 
30 

16 
16 

6 
2 

33 
57 

49 
103 

69 
122 

8 
27 


!  1,000 

2.965.713 
1.275.400 

:t.  007. 198 
1, 453.  G40 

1. 516,  G60 
195.  UOO 

408.881 
328, 170 

4. 142, 815 
1. 255. 750 

4.  :i22.  Xi6 
1. 564, 264 

164. 2:t6 
160.550 


158.734 

73.076 

15.650 

27.708 

246. 643 

2:10, 116 

8.  775  • 


126,819  , 
106,743 

48,071 
36,622 

32.028  j 
30,493 


185, 136 
132,884 


62.383 
45,163 

34,712 
24,111 

81,381 
68.005 

1,543 
1.058 

6,117 
4,557 


44,768 
19,409 


45,590.207 
29,801,016 

16,835.284 
10,127,287 

11.723,422 
8,766,404 


67.512.602 
38,013.381 


.!  r;890 
188U 


2,950 
1,477 

9,276 
3,528 

8.193 
2,066 

11.058 
6.496 


33 

2,565 
1.508 

2.266 
940 

1.263 
108 

328 
365 

2.876 
1.181 

3,172 
1.446 

115 
154 


22.663,753 
12,652,423 

13, 704, 396 
7,652.833 

29,236,630 
16,660,274 

546,117 
301,231 

1,361,707 
846,620 


9,771.066 
3,264.936 


628,159 
241,609 

1,747,729 
462.854 

1.646.689 
382,017 

2,470.438 
1.161,654 


5,000 

515.136 
243.035 

507,251 
186. 314 

290.042 
12, 572 

79,380 
61,361 

804.094 
231. 765 

736.096 
228.134 

21.106 
20,565 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


$421,398,196 
3Q2, 709. 894 


Valae 

of 

products. 


211,974,959 
172,223,778 


14,495.290 
12.148.526 

22,225,159 
18,809,037 

2.626,232 
2.881,935 

107,466.624 
84.228,717 

37,911.403 
37.706,649 

27,251,161 
26,446.914 


161,124.5.19 
106, 328. 53«t 


$721,949,201 
632,673.488 


365,613.324 
310. 642, 362 


47,621.495 
30.610,901 

29,682.210 
17, 456. 079 

78. 869. 158 
53, 999. 549 

1. 007. 270 
975,490 

3. 944. 406 
3.285.917 


32.624.416 
12.  781. 092 


24.9U,165 
21,470,667 

37.256.364 
32,757.353 

4,744,326 
4,671,041 

184. 938, 074 
152, 988, 522 

67, 006  616 
51.383,560 

46.757,780 
47,271,800 


279, 576, 396 
183,443.725 


1.998,555 
1.023,471 

6,653,635 
1.719,35'J 

6,820.132 
1,827.755 

7.998.1>26 
4. 185. 462 


18,096 

1. 573, 938 
833,072 

1.380.009 
548.795 

737.212 
72.470 

225.961 
290,343 

2,300.959 
1, 107. 523 

2,525.198 
976,815 

46,557 
119.277 


2, 964, 171 
1. 618. 030 

10. 063,  204 
2,857.042 

9. 801. 956 
2. 919, 844 

12, 375. 724 
6.724,784 


25,000 

2.396,646 
1.291.764 

2,257.583 
978.098 

1. 126.  751 
80.776 

396.  TO) 
413.586 

3. 785, 436 
1.680,604 

3.724.138 
1, 496, 441 

71,913 
177.480 


86. 171. 293 
56,191,417 

52,831,023  I 
31,865,348 

132. 367. 499 
88,694.143 

1,821.278 
1. 636. 260 

6. 385.  .103 
5, 256, 557 


49,729.674 
20. 381. 689 


3  147.500      107  28,166  59.262  102.100 

1890  6  982.316  3.3.762     '  716  236,937  463,334  774.302 

■  Tmimt  af  hired  property  is  not  included  in  the  capital  reported  in  1890,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  report  of  1880. 

i  Tkin  i^aot  was  not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880. 

r  lacteA^s  2.116  officers  and  clerks  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture  whose  salaries  were  not  reported. 

i  Mmry%tmd  in  claaaed  aa  a  middle  state  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

•  Imdtmimm  witmiem  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  bediacloaed.    These  establiahmente  are  distributed  as  followi: 

^  1,  TaxM,  ft. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  «.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  COMBINED  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890  AND  1880— Continued. 


I 


STATES  AXD  TBBRITORIES.        j  Year. 


X  limber 

of 

establish- 

raentft. 


Capital. 


Miacellaneoaa 
expenaes. 


AVERAGE  Nl*MBER 

OP  EMPLOY^  AND  TOTAL 

WAGES. 


Employen.  Wage*. 


Western  states 


Ohio 

Indiana — 
Illinois  . . . 
Michigan  . 
Wisconsin 


1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 


Minnesota 1890 

1880 


Iowa 


1890 
1880 


Missonri(a) 1890 

1880 

Kansas frl890 

1880 

UUh 189C 

1880 

Washington 61890 

1880 

Oregon 1890 

1880 

California 1890 

l&N) 

Alluther  u  estem  states (h) .      1890 


504 
651 

125 
163 

61 
95 

75 
85 

44 

51 

60 
53 

25 
15 

20 
37 

45 
1U9 


$28,581,689 
15. 263. 576 

4. 820. 526 
2.323.340 

5.431.065 
3. 413, 105 

4.119.495 
1.825.203 

1.691.46] 
726,189 

4. 603. 613 
1.550.964 

815. 144 
203.500 

896.741 
555.700 

896.020 
1  665.550 


$1,811,829  ' 

314.894 
379,881 
234.455 
119.060 
279.328 
70. 917 


22.451 
14.284 


$6,374,734 
3. 171, 147 


53.069 
38.608 


3.970 
2,839 

4.434 
2.784 

4.072 
2.337 

1.635 
1.397 

3.884 
1.146 

475 
263 

539 
505 

804 
1.350 


1, 130. 518 
511.923 

1.150.063 
662,310 

1.315.335 
5^,200 

430.996 
185,364 

952.933 
285.566 

170, 703 
55.327 

181.640 
118. 252 

204,267 
235.107 


Cost  of 

mat«rials 

used. 


$15,674,282 
11, 373. 8t;8 

3.233.787 
1.  780. 099 

3.208.276 
2.587.9S4 

2.429.564 
1,937.336 

1,110,018 
624.241 

2. 399. 217 
1.096.474 

398.  ."MM) 
190,867 

629,832 
437,301 

452.068 
1. 105, 497 


Value 

of 

products. 


$27,029,868    ' 
18.3(6.722 

5.437.483 
3.032,669    , 

5.214.211     ] 
4. 074. 576 

4. 666.  Hi 
2.980.116 

1.964,974    ! 
928.766    : 

4. 100. 201     ! 
1.827  275    I 

730.458 
303,378  , 

899.918 
682,812 

798.736  1 
1.563.641 


6 


141.425 


126 


26,075 


107,401 


212.065 


14  , 
12 

612. 579 
402.000 

29.301 

344 
306 

121, 176 
70,208 

189,339 
150,698 

382,094 
287  :iZ\     1 

1 

40. 000   . . . 

29 

4,000 

52.000 

70,666 

6 
10 

20 
14 

9 


1,350.585 
566, 800 

3,235.263 
1.840.800 

109.197 


86.906 

199, 373 

6,037 


402 
216 

1,794 
986 

98 


175,313 
86.088 

516.590 
375.718 

25.200 


327.502 
227,486 

1.238,067 
1.078  534 

58,312 


614,932  ! 

549.030  ! 

2,080.215  ■ 

1. 794. 033  ' 

130,531 


a  MisM>nri  in  classed  as  a  wcMtem  state  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

6  IncludeM  states  having  less  than  3  establish ments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  dittclosefl.  These  estaulishments  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Colorado. 2:  Idaho.  1 ;  Kansas. 2:  Nebraska.  1:  South  Dakota.  2:  Washington,]. 

The  foregoing  table  brings  out  in  strong  light  the  concentration  of  the  textile  intere8ts  in  the  Xew  England 
and  middle  states,  where  were  produced  in  1890  S^G^j,  189,720,  or  89.37  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  textile  products 
in  the  United  States,  being  an  increase  of  30.61  per  cent  over  the  production  of  these  states  in  1880.  The  Xew 
England  states  alone  produced  50.G4  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  17.73  per 
cent  over  the  value  of  their  textile  products  in  1880.  The  middle  states  produced  38.73  i>er  cent  of  the  total 
product,  an  increase  of  52.40  per  cent  over  1880.  The  increase  in  the  textile  products  of  the  states  included  in 
the  southern  group  has  been  more  marked  than  in  those  included  in  the  western,  due  to  the  notable  increase  in 
cotton  manufacture.  The  southern  states  produced  textiles  to  the  value  of  $49,729,674  in  1890,  being  6.89  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  textile^,  an  increase  of  143.99  per  cent  over  the  value  of  their  production  in  1880.  Tiiis 
increase  is  almost  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  as  the  product  of  the  wool,  hosiery,  silk,  and  dyeing  and 
finishing  industries  in  the  south  reportetl  at  the  census  of  1890  amounted  only  to  $8,215,963. 

The  product  of  the  textile  industry-  for  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890,  is  but  827,029,868 
or  3.74  \yeT  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  country,  though  an  increase  of  47.66  per  cent  over  the  value  of  the  product 
of  the  western  states  in  1880.  This  increase  was  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
the  product  of  other  textile  industries  in  the  western  states  having  a  total  value  of  $8,053,696  in  1890. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  is  still  the  leading  textile  manufacturing  state  of  the  Union,  manufacturing  in  1890 
a  product  valued  at  $184,938,074,  of  which  8100,202,882  or  54.18  i>er  cent  was  the  value  of  cotton  goods.  The  value 
of  Massachusetts  textile  products  in  1890  was  25.62  i)er  cent  of  the  production  of  the  entire  country,  the  gain  during 
the  decade  being  20.88  per  cent. 

Peunsylv^ania  ranks  second  as  a  textile  producing  state,  manufacturing  goods  to  the  value  of  $132,367,499  in 
1890,  which  is  18.33  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  country,  and  an  increase  of  49.41  i)er  cent  over  her  product 
of  1880. 

The  northern  state  which  shows  the  largest  |>ercentage  of  increase  in  product  during  the  decade  is  New  Jersey, 
where  an  increase  of  65.79  per  cent  is  shown.  After  New  Jersey,  New  York  shows  the  largest  percentage  of 
increase,  53.35,  followed  by  Pennsylvania  with  49.41  and  Rhode  Island  with  30.40  i>er  cent. 
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Of  tbe  southern  group,  the  state  of  Georgia  ranks  first  in  total  value. of  product,  with  an  increase  of  84.03  per 
ic,  followed  by  North  Carolina  with  an  increase  of  251.80  per  cent,  South  Carolina  with  an  increase  of  235.70  per 
c«ut«  and  Kentucky  with  an  increase  of  124.03  per  cent.  As  previously  stated,  the  great  increase  in  this  section 
IS  due  principally  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  during  the  past  decade. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  states  in  which  any  single  branch  of  the  textile  industry  is  successful  are  those  in 
vlrich  each  of  the  others  chiefly  flourish.  The  development  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  south  is  the  only 
con^^picuoas  exception  to  this  rule.  The  rule  may  be  tested  by  observing  that  the  limited  number  of  states  in 
w-liicb  the  silk  manufacture  has  a  large  development  are  states  in  which  the  cotton  and  wool  manufactures  are 
inoreaaingly  and  successfully  carried  on.  Nevertheless  the  tendency  to  localization,  which  is  strong  in  each  textile 
indastry,  has  resulted  in  making  four  cities  in  diflerent  states  the  chief  localities  in  which  each  industry  is 
cmrriecl  on:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  wool  manufacture;  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  the  cotton  manufacture;  Paterson, 
X.  •!.,  iu  the  silk  manufactui-e,  and  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  in  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manufacture. 

Table  3  presents  the  percentages  of  increase  in  the  combined  industries,  as  shown  by  the  census  rcjiorts  of 
188U  aud  1890.  The  more  thorough  method  employed  at  the  current  census  may  have  in  a  measure  aft'ected  the 
iuereAdve  shown  in  some  of  the  items,  especially  thiit  of  capital. 

TjkKLK   S.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT   AND    PERCENTAGE   OF    INCREASE   FOR   TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES;  1890  AND  1880. 


GENERAL  HEADS.  1890  1880  ^i^c^!^^^ 


Namber  uf  eiitabliHhniente 4, 114  4, 018  2.  39 

Capital  (a) $739,OT3,«6l  |    $412,721,496  79.29 

MiiicelUiiemis  expenses $43, 356, 736 

Average  number  of  employt's {  511 ,  897 

Total  wages $172,082,609  $105,050,660  03.81 

Cost  ot  materials  used $421,398,196  \    $302,709,804  39.21 

Value  of  products $721,949,262  $532,673,488  35.53 


<6)  

C384, 251  33. 22 


a  Valor  of  hired  property  is  uot  included  in  the  capital  reported  iu  1890,  l>ecause  it  was  not  included  in  the  report  (»f  1880. 
h  This  il«fiu  «raa  not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880. 

r  IiK-lutles  2.115  oiticeni  and  clerks  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture  whose  salaries  were  not  rt^ported.    Thereforv.  iu  computiug  the  itercentage  of  iucreaite  in 
tbe  ainoimt,  $3,464,734.  |Mud  these  classes  in  the  cotton  induMtry  in  1890  is  not  included. 


In  the  value  of  their  products  the.  wool  aud  cottou  manufactures  rank  very  closely.  At  the  census  of  1890 
tbe  viilue  of  the  product  of  the  wool  manufacture  is  shown  to  be  $337,768,524,  and  of  cotton  manufacture  as 
i2t*7,981,724,  but  all  cotton  knit  goods  and  hosier^'  are  included  with  the  former,  as  well  as  cotton  goods 
mauafactured  iu  woolen  mills.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  an  exact  classification  of  the  products  along  tbe  line  of 
tbe  predominating  fiber,  we  should  find  the  value  of  the  products  of  these  two  industries  about  the  same.  Moreover, 
mixed  textiles,  so  called,  made  of  wool  and  cotton,  are  all  enumerated  with  the  wool  manufacture  in  accordance 
with  tbe  rule  which  classifies  them  with  the  products  of  the  fiber  predominating  in  value.  In  all  the  following 
comiMurisons  between  the  two  industries  the  statistics  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manufacture  are  omitted  from  the 
totals  of  wool  manufacture  for  the  reason  above  given. 

Up  to  1870  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures- greatly  exceeded  that  of  wool  manufiictures,  as  shown  by 
tbe  following  table  : 

Table  4.— COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  TEXTILE  PRODICTS  FROM  1800  TO  1890. 


YEARt».  Wool.  Cotton.  Silk. 


1800 $170,000  

1810 3.240.000  

1820 [           $4,413.0«8  25.000,000  

1830 14,528.106  27.000.000  

!  1840 20,890.999  46.350,453  

I  1850 48,008,779  61.869.184       $1,809,476 

I860 73.454.000  ,  115.681.774        6.607.771 

1870 199.257.262  177,489,739       12,210,662 

IriSO 238,085.686  I  192.090,110       41.033,045 

,  1890 270,527.511  267.981,724       87.298.454 


In  the  foregoing  table  the  estimates  of  the  special  agents  on  the  cotton  and  wool  manufactures,  for  the  value 
of  prodact  at  the  census  years  prior  to  1840,  are  used  in  the  absence  of  complete  official  data  tor  those  years. 

The  reversal  of  relations  in  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  wool  and  cotton  manufactures  which  occurred 
between  1860  aud  1870  was  the  direct  result  of  conditions  created  by  the  war,  as  the  cotton  famine,  the  demand 
for  woolen  goods  for  the  army,  and  the  large  development  of  the  domestic  wool  clip.  In  the  interval  since  1860 
tbe  frll  in  the  value  of  wool  has  been  much  greater  relatively  than  the  fall  in  the  value  of  cotton^  aud  tUi%  ^aaV^t 

bad  a  great  influence  in  brin^nu^*'  the  relative  vnliies  of  the  manufactured  prodwet  Aiewtv^v  \jQ^v^V\i«t. 


8  MANUFJkCTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

GOMPABATIVE  CONSUMPTION  OF  FIBERS. 

The  relative  value  of  products  is  not  a  tme  measure  of  the  consumption,  which  can  only  be  judged  by  the 
quantity  of  raw  material  used  in  the  mills.  The  volume  of  cotton  x)roducts  entering  iiit(»  popular  consumption  is 
much  the  greater.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  comparative  table,  which  gives  tlie  annual  consumption  in 
quantities  of  raw  cotton  and  wool,  and  so  far  as  possible  for  silk  by  decades  for  fifty  years. 

Table  «.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONSUMPTION  OF  TEXTILE  FIBERS:  1840-1890. 


TEABS.  Wool.  Cotton.  Silk. 


Pound*.  PoundM.                   Poitnds. 

1810 1 126,000.000  

1850 1            70,862,829  I  288,558,0C0  ! 

1860 !            96,452.159  I  422.704,975                     462,965 

1870 1          214.373.219  i  398,308.257  ,                 684.<f88 

1880 287.597,334  ■  750.343.981  !              2,690.482 

1890 351.158,020  1.117.945.776  .              6.376,881 


If  to  the  cotton  consumed  in  1890,  as  given  above,  we  add  the  75,428,865  pounds  of  cotton  consumed  by  the 
woolen  industry,  including  hosiery  and  knitting  mills,  Jind  to  the  wool  consumed  we  add  the  21,639,393  pounds  of 
wool  coDsumed  in  hosiery  and  knitting  mills,  we  have  a  total  of  1,193,374,641  pounds  of  cotton  used  by  domestic 
manufactures  in  the  census  year,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  372,797,413  pounds  of  wool,  or  3.20  pounds  of  cotton 
to  each  pound  of  wool.  A  large  quantity  of  hair  and  shoddy  is  consumed  in  wool  manufacture,  and  the  quantity 
ot  wool  consumed  is  reported  *Mn  condition  purchased''  with  an  average  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent,  while  the  cotton 
consumed  shrinks  but  little  beyond  the  wastage. 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  smallest  percentage  of  increase  shown  in  Table  3  is  in  the  number  of  establishments  reporting.  This 
column  strikingly  illustrates  the  tendency  apparent  in  the  textile  industries  toward  the  concentration  of  manufacture 
in  large  establishments.  This  tendency  is  chiefly  between  1880  and  1890  in  the  wool  manufacture,  where  the 
number  of  establishments  reporting  in  1890  is  less  than  in  1880.  The  special  reasons  for  this  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  report  on  wool  manufactures.  The  remaining  branches  of  the  textiles  each  show  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  establishments,  but  the  percentage  of  gain  is  much  smaller  in  this  particular  than  in  the  other 
items.  Neither  the  cotton  nor  the  silk  statistics  have  ever  been  complicated  by  statistics  of  the  household  industry 
in  the  manner  that  is  still  true  of  the  woolen  manufacture;  but  a  reference  to  Table  1  shows  that  the  number  of 
establishments  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton  is  smaller  than  in  1850-1860,  although  th^r  spindle  capacity 
is  now  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  1850.  The  number  of  silk  mills,  on  the  other  hand,  has  steadily  increased, 
except  for  the  decade  ending  in  1870. 

The  widest  contrasts  are  presented  by  the  organization  of  the  cotton  and  wool  industries.  The  cotton 
manufacture,  conducted  as  a  rule  under  the  corporate  method,  is  carried  on  in  large  mills,  comparatively  few  in 
number,  the  905  establishments  reported  at  1890  manufacturing  a  product  nearly  eqnal  in  value  to  the  product  of 
the  1,693  wool  manufacturing  establishments.  There  are  comparatively  few  very  large  mills  engaged  in 
manufacturing  wool  fabrics. 

CAPITAL. 

The  figures  given  under  the  head  of  capital  must  be  used  with  caution,  as  the  method  of  reiK)rting  this  item 
has  varied  with  every  census,  and  has  never  before  resulted  in  a  return  so  complete  and  comprehensive  as  that 
presented  for  1890.  With  this  caution,  we  present  a  table  showing  the  capital  in  each  of  the  textile  industries  for 
each  decade  since  1840. 

Table  6.— CAPITAL  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTKIES  FROM  1840  TO  1890. 


"^ool  ?S1^°'  ^""on.  Silk. 


1840 $15,765,124  (a)  $51.1U2,35» 

1850 31,971,631  $544,735  74.50l»,931  ,  $678,300 

1860 38,814.422  4.035.510  .  »I*.5^5.269  2,926,080 

1870 121.451,059  I        10.931,260  |  140.706.291  6.231.130 

1880 143,512,278  ,        15,579,591  .  208,280.346  10.125.300 

1890(6) '  245.886.743  50,607.738  .  354,020.843  51,007.537 


•  Not  Mparatelj  reported. 

b  Value  of  hired  property  i»  not  indaded  in  the  capital  reported  in  1890,  becaoae  it  was  not  included  in  the  reports  of  previotm  censos  j-ears. 
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The  relationship  between  capital  and  the  vaJne  of  the  product  varies  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
material  ased.  The  silk  manufacture,  utilizing  the  most  costly  and  delicate  of  the  fibers,  produces  much  the 
largest  value  of  product  relatively  with  the  amount  of  capital,  and  after  silk  the  wool  manufacture.  The  product 
of  the  latter  is  valued  at  824,640,768  in  excess  of  the  capital  utilized,  while  the  capital  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  #86,039,119  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  product.  This  general  relationship  between  capital  and  product  in 
each  of  the  textile  industries  has  existed  since  1850,  as  shown  by  Table  1,  although  the  given  amount  of  capital 
in  each  industry  produced  a  much  larger  product  relatively  in  the  earlier  decades  than  at  present. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCT. 

The  relationship  between  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  value  of  the  product  exhibits  a  striking  uniformity  in 
all  the  textile  industries.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  cost  of  materials  in  $100  of 
product  for  1890  in  each  industry: 

Table  T.— COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


INDUSTRIES. 


COMf  of 

materUiU 
used. 


Wool 

Hodiery  and  knit  goods 

Cotton 

Silk 


$l«7.233.987 

35.861,585 

154. 012. 979 

61,004,425 


Value  of 
prodaota. 


$270, 527, 511 

67. 241, 013 

267. 981. 724 

87,206,454 


Co»t  of 

materials  in 

#100  of 

product. 


$61.82 
53.33 
57.81 
58.43 


COMPARISON  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

Ta>>le  8  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  and  amount  of  wages  in  each  branch  of  the  textile  industry, 
to^tler  with  the  total  wages  and  the  average  annual  earnings  of  males,  females,  and  children,  for  each  class  in 
1890. 

TAiiLK  ».— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  TOTAL   WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  FOR   THE  UNITED 

STATES:  1890. 


I!CDUSTEIE8 


OFFICERS.  FIBM  HEMBEKt*.  A.\D  (LEBKS. 


AOtiBEGATE8. 


Average 
number. 


Coaibiiicd  textilee 511.897 

Wool    l.ST.O-r. 

HrMi^-ry  mml  knit  giMMla 61.2:i0* 

roc  ton 221. 585 

S:lk j  50.013 

lyreiBg  an«I  flni«bing 20,267 


Average 
annual 
Total  wagen.     earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  1 5  years. 


nu';LbL'?:    Total  wages. 


$175,547,343 

58. 397, 470 
18. 263. 272 
69. 489, 272 
19,680.318 
9.717.011 


$342.93  I    9,709 


369.78 
298.38 
313.60 
386.55 
479.45 


3.530 
1,520 
2,627 
1.396 
6:{G 


Average    <  Averace 

annujil         Average  i  anuuail 

eamirgs       number    l"**^*'  wages,     eaniiuga 


per  em- 
ploy<*. 


I 


per  em- 
ploy*. 


$11,724,072       $1,207.55 


470 


4,011,337 
1.641,230 
3.427.362 
1,852.235 
791.908 


1,136.36 
1,070.76 
1,.'K>4.67 
1,326.82 
1.245.14 


122 
101 

82 
135 

.34) 


$206,678 

40,358 
43.92^ 
37,372 
65,642 
13.383 


$439.74 


379.96 
434.88 
455.76 
486.24 
446. 19 


ALL  OTHKB  EMPIX>Yto. 


MuleH  above  16  years. 


i:CDUSTBtB8. 


tuSter  Tot^'«8'* 


<'«NnbiiM^  textiles 216,345 

Wf*J    78.550 

HoKi^ry  and  knit  goods 14, jB46 

C4rft«Ni WJ,837 

Stik  17.602 

Dyr  J^E«odllllillllillg in.  510 


$91,038,323 


33, 702. 231 
6,041.2(K) 

33.  797, 517 
9, 349. 531 
8. 147. 844 


Average 
annual 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


Females  al»ove  IT)  years. 


tZ^S   Total  wages. 


number. 


Average 
annual 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


$42l».hO  ',     243. 58&       $66,644,785 


429.  l»5 
406.92 
.^80. 44 
531.16 
493.  .M 


64.944 

40.826 

106,607 

28.914 

2.  298 


18. 883, 174 

10, 006. 070 

29, 165. 086 

7, 970. 065 

620.390 


$273.60 

290.76 
245.09 
273. 58 
275.65 
269.97 


Cbildren. 


Average 
number. 


Total  wages. 


41,784         $5,933,485 


10,777 
3.916 

23.432 

2.866 

793 


Average 

annual 

earnings 

per  em 

ploy*. 


1.754,37c 
530,849 

3.061,985 
442.845 
143.486 


$142.00 


I 


162.79 
135.56 
130.67 
154.52 
180.94 
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The  amonnt  paid  in  ^ages  to  all  classes  of  employes  in  the  combined  textile  industries  has  increased  6:^.81  per 
cent  since  1880.  In  making  this  calculation  the  amount  paid  officers  and  clerks  in  cotton  mills  is  not  included  in 
the  total  amount  of  wages  for  1890,  as  it  was  not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  largest  increase  occurred  in 
the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry  where  it  was  shown  to  be  172.53  per  cent.  Silk  follows,  with  an  increase  of 
115.16  per  cent;  then  cotton,  with  an  increase  of  57.05  per  cent;  dyeing  and  finishing,  with  an  increase  of  50.08  per 
cent,  and  finally  wool,  with  an  increase  of  43.53  per  cent.  The  increase  in  wages  and  average  annual  earnings  for 
each  employe,  as  in  other  items,  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  inquiry  and  the  more  perfect 
enumeration  at  the  census  of  1890.  The  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  employed  also  has  considerable 
bearing  on  the  increase  in  the  average  annual  earnings. 

The  average  annual  earnings  for  all  classes  of  employes  differ  widely  in  the  several  industries.  For  the  division 
of  the  average  annual  earnings  between  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  average  is  affected 
by  the  relative  number  of  each  class  and  the  time  employed,  reference  is  made  to  the  tables  presenting  the  data 
in  detail  for  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  manufacture. 

The  cotton  manufacture  employs  the  largest  number  of  operatives,  but  the  wool  manufacture  employs  the 
largest  proportion  of  men.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  their  relative 
proportion  in  each  industry  for  1880  and  1890: 

Tablk  9.— average   NUMBER  OF  MALES,  FEMALES.  AND  CHILDREN  IN  EACH  DfDUSTRY,  WITH  THE  PERCENTAGE 

THAT  EACH  IS  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES:  1880  AND  1890. 


MALES  ABOVE  16  VEABS. 


FEStALES  ABOVE  15  YEARS. 


THILDREX. 


INDUSTBIBS. 


1880 


1890 


1H80 


1890 


1880 


1890 


Average    Percent-     Average    Percent - 
number.       age.         nnmber.       age. 


Average 
number. 


Com  bine<l  textiles 159,382 

Wool «7.942 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 7. 517 

Cotton 61.760 

Silk 9,375 

Dyeing  and  flnisbihg  textiles 12, 788 


4L4S        226,054 


44.16        169,806 


Percent-     Average    Percent-    Average     Percent-     Average     Percent- 
age, number.        age.  number.        nge.       .  number.         age. 


44.19   ,    244.059 


47.68 


51.21 

82,080 

51.98 

49,107 

26.02 

16,366 

26.74, 

17, 707 

35.36 

91,464 

41.28 

84.558 

29.92 

18,998 

37.31 

16.396 

76.58 

17. 146 

84.60 

2,038 

37.01 
6L30 
48.41 
52.32 
12.21 


65.066 

40,927 

1()6.C89 

29,019 

2.328 


41.20 
66.86 
48.15 
57.06 
11.49 


55.063 

15.623  , 
3,661 

•28,341 
5,566 
1,872 


14.33   I      41,784 


11.78 
12.68 
16.23 
17.76 
11.21 


10.777 
3.916 

23.432 

2.866 

793 


8.16 

6.82 
6.40 
10.57 
5.63 
3.91 


It  is  evident  from  the  tables  here  presented  that  the  textile  industries  have  flourished  in  keeping  with  the 
general  prosi)erity  of  the  country.  The  natural  aptitude  of  our  people  fits  them  for  equal  success  in  any  of  these 
industries,  and  climatic  conditions  are,  on  the  whole,  as  favorable  here  as  elsewhere.  In  every  branch  of  textiles 
our  natiimal  contributions  to  the  development  and  perfecting  of  the  special  machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture 
have  been  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  has  never  been  largely  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  although  we  have  sevei-al 
large  mills  which  have  been  successfully  oi)erated  for  many  years.  This  is  explained  by  the  inferior  character  of 
our  domestic  flax  as  compared  with  that  of  Belgium  and  Ireland,  by  the  excessive  amount  of  care  and  labor 
required  in  the  preparation  of  the  flber  for  spinning,  and  by  the  comparatively  limited  market  for  linen  goods, 
which  diminishes  the  inducement  to  enter  into  comjietition  with  countries  where  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 
has  been  made  a  specialty  for  generations,  and  in  which  it  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Contrasting  the  general  conditions  of  the  textile  industries  of  this  country  with  its  conditions  elsewhere,  one 
is  impressed  with  the  great  diversification  which  attends  it  here  and  with  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  ada])t8 
its  products  to  the  daily  needs  of  our  own  people.  Manufacturing  almost  wholly  for  domestic  consumjitiou,  the 
aim  in  all  lines  has  been  to  anticipate  and  meet  the  average  wants  of  the  home  community.  This  tendency  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  and  coarser  fabrics  of  all  fibers,  and  a  comparatively 
small  advance  in  the  higher  and  more  expensive  products.  There  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  every 
branch,  particularly  carpets;  and  the  oiu»  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  the  last  dei'ade,  which  distinguishes  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  statistical  comparison  from  the  progress  of  any  previous  decade,  has  been  the  advance  made 
into  the  higher  forms  of  the  textile  arts.  This  advance  has  occurred  in  all  branches,  and  is  dwelt  ux>on  in  detail  in 
the  special  rejwrts  which  follow. 
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The  Eleventh  Census  completes  the  statistical  record  of  the  first  century  of  woolen  manufacture  in  the 
Unitei!  States  by  the  factory  system,  as  now  understood  and  develoiicd.  The  statistical  history  of  the  industry 
for  the  first  half  of  the  century  is  meager  and  desultory.  For  the  fifty  years  last  past,  it  has  been  presented  by 
the  several  censuses  with  a  detail  which  makes  it  possible  to  accompany  the  present  report  with  a  comparative 
«Hiuiniar>'  of  all  the  statistical  data  regarding  American  wool  manufacture  and  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods 
manufacture  which  have  appeared  in  the  federal  censuses  since  1840.  The  data  presented  in  census  records  prior 
to  1840  are  so  fragmentary  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  tabular  form  in  harmony  with  the  later 
i^tatisties.  The  preparation  of  the  tables  for  the  fifty  years  they  cover  has  been  accompanied  by  many  difficulties, 
4»wiiig  to  the  different  methods  of  grouping  adopted  and  the  conflicting  character  of  the  figures  that  are  published. 
To  illustrate  these  difficulties,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  times  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manufacture  has  been 
t-oaiited  as  a  part  of  the  wool  manufacture,  and  at  other  times  it  ha.s  been  separately  enumerated,  and  not 
subsequently  incorporated.  Carding  mills  are  partially  included  in  the  census  of  1870  and  subsequently,  but  not 
always  i)rior  to  that  date.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  tiiken  in  constructing  these  tables  to  bring  together  all  the 
figures  that  properly  belong  in  them.  The  figures  for  woolen  goods,  worsted  goods,  carpets,  felts,  wool  hats,  and 
h«isiery  and  knit  goods  are  combined,  whenever  obtiiinable.  Where  deficiencies  exist  which  can  not  be  supplied 
attiMition  is  called  to  them  in  the  footnotes  attached. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  compilation  of  the  scattered  returns  contained  in  previous  censuses  has  arisen  from  the 
failure  to  include  the  statistics  of  hosiery  and  knit  goo<ls  manufacture.  The  increasing  use  of  cotton  in  this  industry 
t'uruishes  a  reason  why  it  should  be  separately  treated,  as  in  this  table;  but  the  total  wool  consumption  can  only 
bf  correetly  stated  by  including  these  statistics  with  those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  industry.  While  the 
quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  this  industry  now  vastly  exceeds  that  of  wool,  yet  the  value  of  the  wool  remains  the 
greatest,  justifying  the  classification  of  the  census.  In  all  the  references  of  this  rei)ort,  therefore,  the  statistics  of 
hos^iery  and  knit  goods  are  included. 

The  confusion  that  has  existed,  in  (consequence  of  the  failure  of  previous  census  rei)orts  to  properly  group 
nil  these  figures,  has  led  to  many  eiTors  in  attenipts  to  measure  the  statistical  growth  of  the  American  wool 
manufacture  on  the  basis  of  census  figures,  errors'  due  to  the  omission,  in  one  year  or  another,  of  one  or  another 
«»f  the  separate  groups  of  figures  essential  to  a  complete  comparison. 

The  rate  of  jirogress  for  the  decade  covered  by  the  Eleventh  Census  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  that  which 
marked  several  of  the  previous  decades  covered  by  Tables  1  and  2,  but  it  has  been  healthy  and  steady,  as  is 
s^(»wu  by  the  following  comparative  table: 


(iBXERAL  HEAD8. 


1890 


IHHO 


P«rcfDtage 
iDcreaBe. 


Number  of  estAblifthiuents a2. 489 

Capital a$296,494,481 

MiHcellaoeoiiH  txpenMti $19,249,508 

Average  uunibe r  of  employes 219, 132 

TotalwagM 176.660,742 

Coat  of  materiala  used $203, 095, 572 

Value  of  prodnctA 1337, 768.  .V24 


2.689 

bl.U 

$159,091,869 

e86.37 

(di 

161,557 

35.64 

$17,  389, 067 

61.77 

$164, 371.  Ml 

2:t.56 

r267. 252, 913 

26.39 

m  Not  inclacllDg  267  idle  eittablishmeDtM  reiMirtin^  invented  capital  amountinj;  to  $6, 100.860.     Doei*  out  include  the  value  of  "  Hin^l  pniperty." 

b  Dtrcrcaae. 

r  Tbe  grmt  inrreaite  shown  in  tlie  amount  (»f  capital  employed  as  between  1890  and  1880  in  more  apparent  than  real,  and  in  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
^KpitMl  rrtiimff>d  for  the  census  of  1880  did  not  take  cognizance  of  all  items  which  properly  go  to  make  ap  "live  aasets**,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  are  for  the  first 
Mbt  fnUy  included  in  tbe  <*ensns  of  1890. 

d  This  item  was  not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880. 

In  this  comparison  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  year  1879-1880,  in  which  the  i)rior  census  was 
was  a  year  of  unusual  and  at  times  even  si>eculative  activity  in  the  wool  manufacture,  and  it  is  cominerciallY 
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recognized  as  the  most  prosperons  year  the  industry  has  encountered  since  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  year 
1889-1890  was  a  comparatively  dull  year  in  the  wool  manufacture,  in  which  a  considerable  jwrtion  of  the  machinery 
of  active  mills  was  idle  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year. 

Another  fact  to  be  considered  in  making  the  comparison  is  the  large  reduction  in  the  market  value  of  the  goods 
covered  by  this  report  Probably  no  previous  decade  witnessed  so  general  a  downward  movement  in  prices.  The 
value  of  products  now  given  indicates  a  much  greater  quantity  of  production  than  the  same  value  in  18S0or  in  any 
previous  year  would  have  signified.  Something  of  the  measure  of  this  decline  in  value  of  products  is  indicated  by 
the  fall  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.    The  whole  subject  is  discussed  in  another  portion  of  this  rejwrt. 

No  statement  relating  to  mixed  textiles  will  be  made  in  the  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census  similar  to  that 
embodied  in  Table  vii,  page  4G5,  volume  2,  of  the  Census  of  1880.  To  avoid  a  possible  misapprehension,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  data  from  which  these  statistics  of  "mixed  textiles^ 
were  compiled  for  the  Tenth  Census,  shows  that  so  far  as  the«^e  products  consisted  of  goods  composed  of  wool  and 
cotton,  with  wool  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  they  were  a  duplication  of  products  already  reported  and 
Accounted  for  in  the  statistics  of  the  wool  manufacture  proper.  For  this  reason  no  cognizance  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
products  reported  as  "  mixed  textiles"  in  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  wool  manufacture  of  the  two  census  j^eriods. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  reported  value  of  the  products  of  the  wool  manufacture  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  as  shown  in  Tables  1  and 
2,  is  less  by  ^4,011,764  than  that  reported  in  1880,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  state. 
The  suspicion  of  inaccuracy  excited  by  this  fact  led  the  special  agent  to  make  a  careful  comparison  of  his 
returns  with  those  received  by  the  Connecticut  state  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor.  The  comparison  showed  that 
the  returns  from  the  mills  reporting  to  the  state  bureau  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  made  to  the  Census 
OflBce,  thus  confirming  in  a  striking  manner  the  accuracy  of  both.  The  decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  substitution 
of  fur  for  wool  in  the  hat  manufacture,  thus  excluding  the  statistics  of  several  mills  from  this  report;  but  it  also 
extends  to  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods.  An  examination  of  individual  returns  made  in  1880 
leads  the  si^ecial  agent  to  believe  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  Connecticut  was  exaggerated  ten  years  ago. 

MANT'FACTUEING   IN   PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS. 

Various  branches  of  the  wool  manufacture  are  carried  on  in  the  public,  i>enal,  and  eleemosynary  institutions 
of  9  states,  all  data  of  which  are  omitted  from  these  tables.  This  manufacture  consumed  76,300  pounds  of  wool  and 
210,000  pounds  of  cotton ;  but  most  of  its  products  were  made  from  purchased  yarns,  and  consisted  of  hosiery  and 
other  knitted  goods  to  the  value  of  §403,137.  The  remaining  products  were  chiefly  flannels,  linseys,  and  cotton- 
warp  cloths.    The  other  details  regarding  this  phase  of  the  manufacture  are  contained  ir.  the  following  table: 

WOOL  MANUFACTURE— STATEMENT  OF  PUBLIC,  PENAL.  AND  ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 


I 


NumlxT  Co»t  of 


Valne  of 


STAT18.  of  institii-      Eraplbvtes.     Total  wages.      material.^  «wwi..«#- 

♦i««-       i  .i«A<l  products.     I 


tious.      j  used. 


Total  14 


I  1 

1,419  $88,279  f2T9.8<K)  $462,585 


NewYorkia) ' 3 


PennsylvaBia  (6) 3    ;  432  .36.060  1.12.181  136.306    , 

All  other  states  «r) '. 8    !  383  27.522  93.911  168.284 


604 

24.697 

432 

.36.060 

.383 

27. 522 

53, 7C8  97.  995 


ainstitntions  in  New  York :  hosiery  ami  knit  good*.  3. 

6  Institutions  in  Pennsylvania  :  hosiery  Mhl  knit  good.^  1;  carpets.  2. 

e  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  institutions,  so  that  the  operations  of  individual  institntions  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  institntions  arc  located  as 
follows:  MaryUui<1.  I,  hosiery  and  knit  goods:  Minnesota,  I,  hosiery  and  knit  goods:  New  Hampshire.  1.  hosiery-  and  knit  goods:  Ohio  2.  hosiery  and  knitg«iods: 
Texas.  1.  woolen  goods;  Virginia.  1,  hosiery  and  knit  goods:  Wisconsin.  1.  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

METHODS  OF   THE   PRESENT    INVESTIGATION. 

In  the  i)reparation  of  the  schedules  for  this  inquiry  pains  were  taken  to  avoid,  so  far  as  \>o8sible,  any 
modifications  that  would  i)revent  accurate  comparisons  with  the  statistics  collected  in  1880.  The  schedule 
of  the  last  census  was  prepared  by  the  late  George  William  Bond,  of  Boston,  and  the  data  collected  were  compiled 
under  his  direction.  Mr.  Bond  was  recoil ized  as  the  leading  exi)ert  in  the  United  States  on  all  questions 
connecteil  with  wool  and  its  manufacture.  He  had  annually  compiled  since  1865  a  review  of  the  wool  markets  of 
the  ceuntry,  for  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  and  his  annual  wool  circulars  contained  the  accepted  data  regarding 
the  volume  and  movement  of  the  clip.  He  was  fiimiliar  also  with  the  manufacture,  and  his  schedule,  the  first 
special  census  schedule  i)iepared  for  this  industry,  was  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  industry,  and  of  the  information  likely  to  be  of  service  in  connection  with  a  statistical  exhibit  of  its  condition 
and  progress.  The  i)resent  special  agent  accei)teil  Mr.  Bond's  schedule  after  correspondence  with  manufacturers, 
except  in  two  particulars.     It  was  evident  that  the  inquiry  of  1880  had  not  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  return  of  the 
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capital  invested,  and  for  Mr.  Bond's  qaestions,  under  this  head,  were  substituted  those  adopted  by  the  Census 
Office  for  uniform  use  upon  all  the  special  schedules  relating  to  manufiEictures.  In  the  classification  of  products  a 
■ev  system  was  also  adopted.  In  these  two  particulars  no  comparison  of  returns  as  between  1880  and  1890  can 
be  safely  attempted.  In  other  respects  it  is  believed  that  the  comparison  is  exact  and  accurate.  At  the  same 
tUDe  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture  are  now  presented  with  a  detail  and  closeness  of  analysis  exceeding  anjrthing 
stteBipted  in  1880.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  wage  tables  and  in  the  assignment  of  values  to  the  different 
Tarieties  of  manufiEu;tured  products. 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  for  which  returns  were  received  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  2,770,  of 
which  number  267  were  not  in  operation  during  the  census  year,  and  14  were  conducted  by  public,  penal,  and 
eleemosynary  institutions.    The  number  of  establishments  reported  in  1880  was  2,689.    * 

The  number  of  establishments  affords  no  clew  to  the  growth  or  condition  of  the  industry  of  wool  manufacturing. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  all  censuses  of  the  industry  (except  that  of  1860)  the  custom  carding  mill  has  been 
coanted  as  a  woolen  factory,  although  it  is  not,  in  the  modern  use  of  the  term,  a  factory,  and  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  excluded  from  the  statistics  of  factory  manufacture.  The  present  census  has  made  such  an  elimination  possible 
hereafter  by  a  separate  return  of  the  statistics  of  custom  carding  mills. 

CUSTOM   CARDING  MILLS. 

These  mills  are  simply  neighborhood  industries,  similar  in  cliaracter  to  grist  mills  or  the  ginning  millH  of  the 

eoctou  districts,  that  prepare  the  locality  wool  for  the  household  spinner  and  weaver.     Formerly  they  were 

scattered  in  great  numbers  all  over  the  country,  and  were  frequently  combined  with  frilling  mills,  which  finished 

the  boTie-spun  cloth  for  domestic  use.    Nearly  every  New  England  township  had  its  carding  and  frilling  mill, 

with  machinery'  generally  moved  by  water  power.    The  trade  of  the  clothier  and  fuller  was  as  distinct  as  that 

of  the  hatter,  and  both  have  nearly  disappeared.     In  Vermont,  in  1810,  1,040,000  yards  of  cloths  and  flannels  were 

woven  in  private  families  and  dressed  in  these  mills.     In  1840  the  census  reported  the  existence  of  2,685  fulling 

mill^s  which  included  the  woolen  mills  (aj,  and  it  fs  i)robable  that  even  at  that  late  date  the  value  of  the  woolen 

gocwls  made  in  the  household,  with  the  assistance  of  these  auxiliary  mills,  exceeded  the  value  of  the  factory 

pitiduct.     In  1850  the  wool-carding  establishments,  exclusive  of  regular  woolen  factories,  were  returned  as  630  in 

Dumber,  consuming  wool  to  the  value  of  $1,251,550  and  manufacturing  a  product  valued  at  $1,739,476.    In  1860,  when 

the  census  was  more  closely  taken,  the  number  of  carding  mills  reported  was  712,  using  5,230,651  i)ounds  of  wool, 

of  a  value  of  $1,759,125,  which  were  converted  into  rolls  valued  at  $2,403,513.    The  geographical  location  of  these 

Biills  show  how  strictly  they  were  the  pioneers  of  an  advancing  civilization.    Thej'  had  then  almost  disappeared 

frvMin  the  New  England  states,  but  64  being  rei)orted  there,  as  compared  with  99  in  the  middle  states,  217  in  the 

soothem  states,  and  328  in  the  western  states,  with  four  establishments  only  in  the  Pacific  states.    The  average  valne 

of  the  wool  carded  was  33^  cents  a  pound. 

No  data  appear  in  the  census  reports  of  1870  to  show  the  number  of  carding  mills  included  in  the  returns  for 
that  year.  The  census  of  1880  had  returns  for  570  carding  mills,  which  it  did  not  separately  rejiort,  and  from  233 
other  mills,  each  of  which  used  less  than  5,000  pounds  of  wool  per  annum. 

With  the  growth  of  the  factory  manufacture  these  custom  carding  mills  are  disappearing  with  accelerating 
rapidity,  and  there  are  now  left  in  the  United  States  but  193  distinct  carding  mills  of  which  the  special  agent 
ooold  obtain  trace.  These  are  very  irregularly  located,  as  shown  in  Table  15,  where  a  distinct  statement  is  made 
fur  them,  although  they  are  included  as  woolen  mills  in  all  preceding  tables. 

These  193  carding  mills  employed  but  416  persons,  all  told,  to  whom  were  paid  $61,618  in  wages;  they 
eoQsawed  but  874,253  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which  was  chiefly  converted  into  rolls  for  household  use,  and  was 
worth  $476,278  in  that  form.  The  very  low  average  earnings  indicated  by  the  above  figures  was  due  primarily  to  the 
£ict  that  most  of  these  mills  were  in  operation  for  portions  of  the  census  year  only.  Such  wage  statistics  obviously 
lis%'e  no  )>roper  place  in  the  general  statistics  of  the  wool  manufacture. 

There  were  in  addition  a  number  of  returns  received  ui>on  the  general  manufacturing  schedule  from  mills 
which  ran  a  carding  engine  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  in  connection  with  the  grist  mill  or  sawmill,  which 
eomprised  the  chief  business  of  the  establishment.  No  effort  was  made  to  include  any  portion  of  these  returns  in 
the  statistics  of  wool  manufacture  herewith  presented,  and  the  actual  consumption  of  wool  in  carding  mills  is 
therefore  in  excess  of  the  quantity  stated. 

The  census  of  1860  showed  the  employment  of  1,276  i>ecsons  in  carding  mills  whose  earnings  aggregated 
#286^7,  a  much  larger  annual  average  than  that  shown  in  the  statistics  for  1890.  This  difference  in  the  earnings 
M»  between  the  two  periods  is  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  the  custom  carding  mills  as  a  feature 
m  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country.  While  earnings  in  every  other  branch  of  wool  manufacturing  have 
greatly  advanced  they  have  here  greatly  fallen  off. 

a  See  CenBus  of  Manufacturers,  1860,  p.  zlviii. 
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It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  returns  for  these  carding  mills.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
the  proprietors  reported  that  they  did  their  own  work,  often  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  their  own  families^ 
to  whom  they  paid  no  wages.  In  many  cases,  also,  they  declined  to  put  a  value  upon  their  product,  for  the  reason 
that  they  cardeil  the  wool  of  their  customers  into  rolls,  never  owning  the  wool  themselves,  but  charging  so  nmch 
per  pound  tor  their  labor.  In  other  iiistiinees  they  received  their  pay  in  produce.  The  wool  thus  carded  entered 
aJmost  invariably  into  household  manufacture,  which  still  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the 
states  of  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

The  inclusion  of  these  sm<Ul  canting  mills  in  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  has  deprived  that 
column  of  any  value  as  a  test  of  growth.  Thus  the  total  number  of  establishments  rei>orting  in  the  several  censuses^ 
was  as  follows: 

1840 1.420  1870 3.456 

1850 , 1.760  1880 2.689 

1860 al,673   1890 2,770 

The  number  of  actual  mills  in  existence  in  181M)  was  much  larger  than  at  any  previous  census,  if  these  local 
industries  are  excluded. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  the  'Miumber  of  establishments*^  does  not  exactly  represent  the  number  of 
mills,  for  the  reason  that  two  and  sometimes  three  mills,  formerly  reported  separately,  are  frequently  consolidated 
and  operated  under  one  management,  from  which  but  a  single  report  is  received. 

SIZE   OF   WOOLEN   HILLS. 

The  tendency  of  the  industry  is  in  the  direction  of  larger  mills.  The  majority  of  the  establishments  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  industry  were  one  and  two  set  mills,  and  this  continues  to  be  the  case  in  the  southern  and 
western  states.  But  in  the  eastern  states  the  larger  mills  now  greatly  predominate,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table, which  groups  the  woolen  mills  of  the  several  geographical  divisions  according  to  their  machinery  capacity: 

NUMBER   OF   MILLS  OF   EACH   CLASS. 


OEOORAPHICAL  DI\18IO!(S. 


i    Total. 


Total 1,«M 

New  EngUinfl  state:* : 

Woolenmilla 5W 

Hoaiery  and  knitting  mills 59 

Middle  AUtea: 

Woolen  milU 46C 

Hoaiery  and  knitting  millA 108 

Southern  atatea: 

Woolenmilla 197 

Hosiery  and  knitting  milla    ...  2 

Western  and  Pacific  sut«s : 

Woolen  mills :i01 

Hosiery  and  knitting  milla 19 


1 
set. 


47 

s 


120 
3 


Ol 


123 
6 


set. 


3 
set. 


4 

set. 


5 
set. 


6 
set. 


4 

JH*t, 


8 

Hft. 


9       10t4tl&   15  to  20      20  set       Canling 
set.       set.         set.      and  over.      milU. 


49 

9 


78 
11 


:i8 
1 


56 
4 


44 

7 


53 
15 


10 


24 
4 


53 
6 


34 
16 


12 

4 


34 

5 

22 


8 
1 


39 
6 


34 
13 


26 
5 


6 
U 


33 
5 


17 
3 


16 
I 


6 
6 


364  246  157  1.33         79  100         oo         06         29  127 


60 


72 


6 


25 
15 


26 


17 
3 


37 

1 


18 
o 


193 


28 


36 


1       

5    ,., 

1 

75 

1 

< 

4 

1       . . . . . 

1 

4 

1 

1 

54 

GEOGRAPHICAL   LOCATION    OF    THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  American  wool  manufacture,  during  the  period  in  which  the  household  branch  of  it  predominated,  was 
scattered  over  wide  sections  of  the  country  and  into  remote  and  inaccessible  districts.  This  was  naturally  the 
case  at  a  time  when  so  large  a  projwrtion  of  the  population  literally  made  their  own  clothing,  from  the  growing  of 
the  raw  material  to  the  wejiving  of  the  goods.  Two  causes  tended  to  make  the  custom  carding  mill  the  genesis  of 
the  modem  factory,  and  the  wo^d  manufacture  of  to-day  is  an  evolution  from  the  household  industry  to  a  degi-ee 
and  in  a  sense  unknown  in  any  other  textile  manufacture.  These  causes  were  the  necessity  of  locating 
upon  a  stream  for  water  power  and  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  supply  of  the  raw  material.  The  custom 
cabling  mill  found  its  patronage  in  districts  where  the  flocks  abounded.  As  it  developed  into  the  primitive 
woolen  factory,  it  was  still  a  great  advantage  to  be  near  the  sheep,  for  transportation  was  difficult  and  costly.  In 
the  case  of  the  early  mill  at  Oriskany  (New  York),  a  large  flock  of  merino  sheei)  imported,  owned,  and  cared 
for  by  the  mill  owners,  was  one  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  manufacture.  As  the  flocks  spread  in  the  new  states,  the 
mills  were  planted  in  their  midst,  and  not  clustered  in  a  few  centers,  as  in  £uiH>i>e. 


a  Exclosive  of  carding  millx. 
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This  diffasion  of  the  industry  over  wide  ai*eas  is  brought  out  strongly  in  the  earlier  censuses,  and  its  modem 
tendeucy  to  gradual  concentration  is  a  most  important  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  census.  Ohio,  in 
1S70,  then  our  largest  wool-  growing  state,  reported  230  woolen  mills,  with  334  sets  of  niiichinery,  distributed 
throughout  the  state.  In  1890  the  number  of  mills  in  Ohio  hiul  fallen  to  113  and  their  machinery  capacity  to  112 
set8^  These  Ohio  mills  were  brought  into  existence  by  the  proximity  of  the  raw  material,  and  they  formerly  used 
ooly  the  wool  grown  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  What  was  true  of  Ohio  was  true  also  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  other  western  states  which  were  i)rominent  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  as 
pnKi nepers  of  the  raw  material  of  this  manufacture. 

It  is  a  pe4'uliarity  of  the  wool  industry  here  and  everywhere  that  its  original  characteristics  were  largely 
determined  by  the  quality  of  the  domestic  wool  supply.  Thus,  Turkey,  growing  nothing  but  cari)et  wools,  has 
maDutacture<l  few  cloths,  but  her  rugs  and  Smyrna  carpets  have  found  their  way  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world; 
England,  where  the  long  combing  wool  sheep  was  early  developed,  invented  the  countless  dress  fabrics  for  common 
consumption  made  from  this  fiber,  and  England's  historic  supremacy  in  the  wool  manufacture  is  due  primarily 
to  the  suiK»riority  of  her  domestic  wool  clip;  Germany,  having  produced  the  electoral  fine  wooled  sheep,  brought 
the  manufacture  of  light  and  fine  broadcloths  to  a  perfection  which  was  for  a  long  period  unrivaled  elsewhere; 
France  established  her  reputation  for  the  finest  all-wool  goods,  such  as  cashmeres,  serges,  and  (*ountless 
novelties  of  like  character,  as  the  result  of  her  success  in  breeding  the  merino  combing  wools.  So  the  United 
States,  where  originally  the  domestic  wool  supply  consisted  chiefly  of  the  fleece  of  the  Spanish  merino,  confined 
her  manufacture  for  years  chiefly  to  the  strong,  staple,  plain  fabrics  for  which  this  material  is  so  well  adapted. 

The  following  table  illustrates  statistically  the  gradual  geographical  evolution  of  the  industry  and  its  modem 
tendency  to  localization.  It  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  wool  carding  machinery  of  the  country  located  in 
each  of  the  chief  manufacturing  states  at  the  several  census  periods  since  1870: 


WOOL  CARDING  MACHINERY,  BY  STATES,  1890,  1880,  AND  1870. 


1890 


IHf-O 


1870 


HTATEb. 


Number 

of  cardp 

(setH). 


total 


8.198 


Masfiachusetts.. 
Pennsylvania... 

New  York 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

Maine 

New  Jersey 

Vermont   

Ohio 

Infliania 

Illinois 


In  above  twelve  ntates. 
All  other  Htat«*ii 


1.837 

1.299 

1.403 

572 

646 

492 

387 

235 

157 

112 

153 

71 

7.364 
834 


Per  rent 
of  total. 


100.00 


22.41 
15.84 
17.11 
6.08 
7.88 
6.00 
4.72 
2.87 
1.91 
1.37 
1.87 
0.87 

89.83 
10.17 


Number ' 

oftards  ' 

(iiets).    I 


7.581 


1.660 
1.155 
1.150 
495 
622 
385 
274 
184 
167 
182 
160 
109 

6.543 
1,038 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


100.00 

21.90 

15.24 

15.17 

6.53 

•    8.20 

5.08 

3.61 

2.43 

2.20 

2.40 

2.11 

1.44 

86.31 
13.69 


(nets).       «f*o*a»' 


9.224 

1,512 
1,468 
1.170 
490 
752 
418 
335 
111 
200 
334 
346 
251 

7.387 
1,837 


100.00 


16.39 
15. 92 
12.69 
5.31 
H.  15 
4.53 
3  63 
1.20 
2.17 
3.62 
3.75 
2.72 

80.08 
19.92 


If  this  table  could  be  carried  back  of  1870  it  would  demonstrate  even  more  strikingly  the  tendency  to 
conc^entration  exhibited  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  woolen  manufacture  the  New  England  states 
poa^essed  in  1870,  40.18  i)er  cent  of  our  machinery  capacity;  in  1880,  47.52  per  cent,  and,  in  1890,  49.90  i)er  cent. 
Three  middle  states,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  possessed  in  1870,  29.81  i>er  cent;  in  1880,  32.84 
|ier  cent,  and  in  1890,  35.82  per  cent.  All  the  remaining  states  in  the  union,  which  contained  30.01  per  cent  of  our 
wouleu  machinery  in  1870,  contained  but  19.64  i>er  cent  in  1880,  and  but  14.28  per  cent  in  1890.  The  eight  leading 
tilBtes,  as  shown  above,  contained  67.82  i>er  cent  of  this  machinery  in  1870  and  83.81  per  cent  in  1890.  The  enormous 
|rrowth  for  the  three  census  periods  has  thus  been  confined  to  these  eight  states,  while  in  the  remaining  states  there 
has  been  an  actual  loss  of  55.29  per  cent  in  machinery  capacity. 
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To  properly  estimate  the  momentum  of  this  gravitation,  the  worsted  industry  mast  be  included,  and  this 
branch  of  the  mannfaeture  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  eight  states  above  mentioned,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


STATIS. 


18tO 


Number  j  Per  cent 
ofeombe.    oftotaL 


Total ,  856 

MaMachoMttA ;  265 

Peansy^Tania :  191 

Kew  York }  88 

Rhode  Island l» 

Conneoticat 34 

New  Hampshire 29 

Maine 5 

New  Jersey 29 

In  above  eight  states 836 

All  other  states 19 


loaoo 


30.99 

22.34 

10.29 

22.81 

3.96 

3.39 

0.59 

3.39 

97.78 
2.22 


,,              1880 

1870 

Number 
ofeombs. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Nnmber 
of  combs. 

Percent 
of  total. 

518 

il  - 

100.00 

261 

100.00 

190 

3«.68 

172 

65.90 

124 

33.94 

29 

11.11 

80 

15.44 

1 

0.38 

70 

13.51 

7 

2.68 

21 

4.00 

34 

13.03 

21 

t 

4.05 

12 

4.60 

9 

1.74 

6 
261 

2.30 

515 

99.42 

100.00    • 

3 

0.58 

1 

These  eight  states  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  the  future  seat  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  manufacture  of  the 
United  States.    They  are  the  same  states  in  which  the  cotton,  silk,  and  allied  industries  predominate. 

This  tendency  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way.  The  three  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lawrence,  and  Lowell 
consumed,  in  1890,  83,587,042  pounds  of  wool,  as  follows: 

POCSDS. 

Total 83,587,042 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylyania 52, 739, 329 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts 13, 943, 944 

Lowell,  Massachasetts 16,901.369 

The  wool  consumption  of  these  three  cities  was  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  combined,  with  the  exemption  only  of  the  six  states  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  New  Hampshire.  These  six  states,  with  the  addition  of  Maine  and  New  Jersey,  consumed  in  their 
mauufactiu^es  327,050,412  pounds  of  wool,  while  all  the  remaining  stat^^s  in  the  Union  consumed  but  45, 747,001 
pouads. 

RANK  OF  THE  STATES  IN  WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

« 

Fi*om  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  1880  the  state  of  Massachusetts  held  undisputed  supremacy  as  the 
chief  wool  manufacturing  state  of  the  Union.  The  status  of  the  industry  in  Massachusetts,  as  shown  by  the  state 
census,  has  been  as  follows  in  the  years  name<l: 


CLASSIFICATION. 


184o 


18M 


186« 


187a 


lH8d 


XmnberofestablishmenU 178  146  266  242 

Capital $5,604,002    '■    $7,305,500        $9,477,276    ;  $15,800,437 

Valne  of  stock  tued \  $22,746,593    <  $21,471,327 

Persona  employed 7,372  10.090  18.965  19.193 

Wages  paid $5  542.015 

Value  of  goodH  made $8,877,478       $12,105,512       $31,550,081       $36,460,626 


189 

$29.995,66£ 

$19,422,953 

18.970 

$5,688,981 

$31,748,278 


In  1880  the  value  of  the  products  of  Massachusetts  woolen  mills  was  surpassed  by  the  value  of  Pennsylvania 
products,  although  Massachusetts  continued  to  lead  Pennsylvania  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
industry,  and  in  the  quantity  of  wool  consumed,  while  Pennsylvania  exceeded  Massachusetts  in  the  number  of 
employes  and  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  value  of  Massachusetts  products  in  1890  was  $72,681,408,  and 
the  value  of  Pennsylvania  products  889,337,419.  In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  proi)er 
Massachusetts  may  still  claim  the  tirst  rank,  basing  that  claim  upon  the  fact  that  her  mills  consumed  in  that  year 
99,569,455  pounds  of  wool,  as  compared  with  70,041,261  ])ounds  consumed  in  Pennsylvania.  Except  in  the  matter 
of  capital  invested,  Pennsylvania  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  all  other  particulars. 

The  state  of  New  York  retains  the  third  rank  among  the  states,  due  in  1890  as  in  1880  to  the  great  production 
of  hosiery  and  knit  goiids,  which  comprised  824,776,582,  in  a  total  production  valued  at  853,340,151. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  have  changed  places  during  the  decade,  the  former  state  falling  from  the 
fourth  to  the  fifth  position,  and  the  latter  advancing  from  fifth  to  fourth.  The  actual  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  stiite  of  Connecticut  has  been  comiiiented  ui>on  elsewhere;  but  apart  from  this  apparent  decrease 
in  Connecticut,  the  advance  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  phenomenal,  the  x>crcentage  of  increase  amounting  to  60.57 
per  cent. 
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New  Ilaiiipsliire  occupies  the  sixth  rank  ainon^  the  states,  which  was  also  hers  in  1880.  New  Jersey  passes 
ftom  the  eighth  to  the  seventh  position,  changing  places  with  Maine.  Ohio  holds  the  ninth  rank,  closely 
pcvssed  by  In<liana  and  Vermont,  and  the  twelfth  state  is  Wisconsin,  which  has  outstripped  half  a  dozen  stiites 
which  wert*  her  sui)eriors  at  the  census  of  1880. 

Among  the  cities,  Philadelphia  now,  as  heretofore,  occupies  the  first  rank  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and 
worsttnl  goods.  The  rank  of  the  different  cities  in  wool  manufacturing,  as  determined  by  the  value  of  their 
products  in  1880  and  1800,  was  as  follows: 


CITIES. 


Total 


Philadelphiu,  Pennnylvaiiia 

Lavrrence,  MasaacbunetU 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Lowell,  M&ssacliusetts 

New  York.  New  York 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire 

Caiudeu,  New  Jersey t, 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 


RANK. 


18S0       1K00 


Value  of 
products.  1S90. 


$121,433,937 


1 
2 
3 
4 


5 


6 


3 
2 

4 

5 
6 


(a) 
(a) 


73,713.856  " 
10, 431,  !92 
18, 237, 531 

7. 037, 174  I 

4.377,337  i 

2. 963, 550  ' 

2. 507. 031  I 

2.166.266  i 


a  Not  rei»orted  separately  in  1880. 

These  eight  cities  manufactured  in  1890  35.95  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  industry. 

The  drifting  of  the  manufacture  into  this  comparatively  limited  area,  and  its  consequent  disappearance  in 
other  seftii>ns,  is  in  no  sense  a  sign  of  decadence,  but  is  the  evidence  of  the  gradual  resi)onse  of  this  industry  to 
the  new  conditions  to  which  the  development  of  the  factory  system  has  given  rise  in  other  industries.  The  wool 
maiinfacture,  being  in  a  sense  the  pioneer  of  all  the  textile  industries,  and  more  extensivel}'  jmrsued  as  a  household 
art  than  any  other  which  has  yielded  to  the  methods  of  the  factory  system,  has  in  the  nature  of  things  been  the 
last  to  resist  the  full  application  of  those  methods.  It  still  retains  characteristics  of  the  household  industry  which 
have  never  been  found  at  all  either  in  the  cotton  or  the  silk  manufacture  as  they  are  conducted  in  the  United 
States. 

Ilouie-grown  wool,  as  a  rule,  now  seeks  certain  general  markets,  to  be  thence  distributed  to  the  mills  contiguous 
to  them.  The  distribution  of  the  products,  no  longer  made  as  formerly  through  local  agencies,  is  now  eflfected  by 
a  hijrhly  organized  system  of  commission  houses  and  selling  agencies,  most  advantageously  located  in  the  large 
mercantile  centers.  Other  advantages  arising  from  this  concentration  increase  in  importance  as  the  industry 
l*ecomes  more  highly  organized.  One  of  them  is  the  advantage  in  the  labor  market.  The  skilled  operatives 
re4]aired  in  the  wool  manufacture  are  more  easily  obtained  in  the  localities  where  there  is  the  most  work  to  be 
fonuil.  Hence  practical  men  say  that  the  best  place  to  plant  a  new  woolen  mill  is  by  the  side  of  those  which  have 
been  long  established;  and  hence  the  towns  and  localities  in  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  which  have 
lieeonie,  either  through  accident  or  by  reason  of  superior  water,  or  water  power,  the  centers  of  this  industry,  are 
likely  to  retain  it  and  to  show  its  largest  future  development.  The  i)ossession  of  exceptional  water  power  privileges 
made  Lawrence  and  Lowell  natural  textile  centers,  and  the  water  power  of  the  Blackstone  river  was  the  original 
rea^son  why  Rhode  Island  is  uX)w  so  thickly  studded  with  woolen  and  cotton  mills.  It  will  generally  be  found  that 
miperior  water  power  is  present  at  any  point  where  the  textile  industries  show  a  tendency  to  localize,  although 
Philadelphia  offers  a  marked  exception  to  this  rule,  an  excei)tion  explainable  on  the  ground  that  the  water  of  the 
Schuylkill  river  is  especially  fitted  for  the  processes  of  the  wool  manufacture,  while  the  development  of  steam  has 
rendered  water  power  less  essential  to  succcessful  manufacture  than  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  to  attribute  the  localization  of  the  wool  manufacture  to  climatic  conditions.  Mr. 
Henry  Mitchell,  a  Bradford  (England)  manufacturer,  testified  before  a  Eoyal  Commission  in  1885  that  the  matter 
of  climate  has  much  to  do  with  the  vsuccessful  wool  manufacture,  particularly  of  worsted  yams,  and  on  this  point 
he  said : 

I  do  not  think  the  Americans  will  ever  be  able  to  make  yamR  so  good  as  we  can  in  this  conntry.  The  cHmate  of  the  United  States 
is  ferj  iuifa%'orable  for  the  spinning  of  worsted  yams.  The  very  great  changes  that  take  place,  the  intense  heat  in  summer  and  the 
intenae  cold  in  winter,  are  very  unfavorable  to  the  spinning  of  our  yarns.  A  moist  climate  is  more  suitable  for  them.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  same  extent  to  Germany.  I  think  it  likely  that  Germany  in  time  will  be  able  to  supply  their  own  manufacturers  with 
thtme  yams. 

While  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Mr.  Mitchell  says  about  the  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere  in  spinning 
wanted  yarns,  it  is  also  true  that  modern  mechanical  devices  for  moistening  the  atmosphere  and  regulating  the 
temperatore  of  spinning  rooms  have  rendered  the  question  of  outside  temperature  and  humidity  one  of  little 
importance. 
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SPECIALIZATION   OF   THE   INDUSTRY. 

Another  advantage  growing  out  of  the  concentration  of  the  industry  is  due  to  the  differentiation  or  subdivision 
of  the  manufacture,  which  has  long  marked  it  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  the  conduct  of 
the  industry  in  the  United  States.  All  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  uniformly  conducted  under  one  roof 
in  the  primitive  woolen  mill  of  America,  a  method  of  manufacture  necessitated  by  its  widely  scattered  location. 
To-day  it  is  common  to  find  mills  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  yarns  for  sale.  Other  mills,  while 
making  some  portion  of  their  own  yams,  weave  largely  in  excess  of  their  yarn  production,  and  still  other  mills 
simply  dye  and  finish  the  goods  sent  them  by  weaving  establishments. 

This  specialization  has  already  produced  results,  as  applied  in  this  country,  similar  to  those  which  M.  Alcan 
attributed  to  it  in  France:  "it  facilitates  the  labor,  concentrates  the  aptitudes,  regulates  the  production,  and 
contributes  to  ameliorate  the  results  and  the  economic  conditions.  Specialization  renders  the  industry  accessible 
to  all,  to  moderate  fortunes  as  well  as  large  capital ''.  By  reason  of  the  separate  establishment  of  yam  mills, 
equipx)ed  to  supply  on  quick  notice  all  counts  and  varieties  of  worsted  yarns,  many  woolen  mills  were  enabled  to 
turn  their  product  at  once  into  worsteds  in  response  to  a  sudden  change  in  popular  taste  without  the  necessity 
of  radically  altering  their  machinery  equipment. 

As  this  tendency  to  specialization  becomes  more  marked  in  this  country,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
manufacture  approximate  more  closely  those  existing  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  we  may  exjiect  the 
industry  to  become  more  diffiised,  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  of  small  capital,  by  reason  of 
the  smaller  investment  required  for  machinery. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  specialization  has  advanced  during  the  last  decade  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
yams  made  for  sale.  The  quantity  of  worsted  yams  so  made  in  1880  was  13,022,219  pounds,  and  in  1890  it  had 
risen  to  29,376,182  pounds.  There  was  a  smaller .  increase  in  the  quantity  of  woolen  yarn  made  for  sale,  the 
quantity  in  1880  being  28,581,950  pounds,  and  in  1890  35,415,360  pounds. 

It  is  this  differentiation  of  the  manufacture  which  has  made  Philadelphia  the  chief  textile  center  of  the  United 
States,  producing  in  the  census  year,  1890,  21.82  per  cent  of  the  entire  wool  manufacture  of  the  country,  and 
£Eist  placing  the  manufacture  there  upon  a  footing  like  that  which  prevails  in  Bradford,  England,  where  the 
scouring  of  the  wool  is  done  by  one  establishment,  the  carding  and  combing  by  another,  the  spinning  by  another, 
the  weaving  by  another,  the  dyeing  and  finishing  by  still  others,  while  the  packing  of  the  goods  for  the  market 
often  constitutes  still  another  distinct  subdivision  of  the  business.  This  minute  subdivision  of  the  industry  is 
largely  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  rather  than  a  tendency  evolved  firom  experience;  but  it  maybe  said  to  be 
definitely  determined  that  the  best  results  are  attained  by  it.  Under  this  system  a  community  like  Bradford  is 
a  great  beehive  of  interdependent  industries,  the  separate  stages  of  the  manufecture  being  carried  on  in  separate 
establishments.  The  whole  energy  of  the  management  in  each  branch  is  devoted  to  securing  the  best  results  in 
that  particular  branch  under  the  most  economical  conditions. 

PECl'LIAK   DIFFICULTIES   AND   VICISSITUDES   OK   THE   INDUSTRY. 

It  is  the  commonly  accepted  belief,  for  which  there  is  ample  explanation,  that  the  wool  manufacture  is  the 
most  hazardous  and  precarious  of  all  lines  of  manufacture.  Chief  among  the  reasons  for  this  is  its  dependence 
upon  the  changes  of  fashion.  In  the  cotton  manufacture  the  whole  product  of  a  mill  will  frequently  consist  of  a 
single  fabric.  Samuel  Batchelder,  in  his  *"  Notes  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Cotton  Manufactui^''  (1863),  states  that 
"  thousands  of  looms  are  employed  making  drillings  of  precisely  the  same  description,  with  the  same  number  of 
threads  both  in  the  warp  and  filling,  of  the  same  average  weight,  with  yam  of  the  same  fineness,  and  without  the 
least  variation  in  any  particular,  as  were  first  invented  and  made  by  me  in  1827  ^.  In  the  modem  wool  manufacture 
the  requirements  of  fashion  demand  new  patterns  everj-  season.  A  large  fancy  cassimere  mill  will  i)roduce  200  to 
1,000  distinct  designs  each  season,  adding  greatly  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  In  some  mills  there  are  made  not 
less  than  50  distinct  varieties  or  classes  of  fabrics,  exclusive  of  styles.  Success  in  the  manufacture  may  theiefore 
be  said  to  depend  upon  a  capacity  to  understand  the  popular  taste,  to  anticipate  its  demands,  often  capricious 
and  incomprehensible,  and  to  adapt  the  product  of  the  mill  to  the  requirements  of  the  market.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  entire  output  of  a  season  will  be  thrown  back  ujyon  the  manufacturer  because  of  some  failure  of 
pattern  or  coloring  ti)  conform  to  the  i)oi)ular  whim.  Such  a  catastrophe  will  in  many  cases  bring  ruin,  where  a 
prosperous  season  might  have  been  predicated  upon  the  experience  of  the  season  previous.  The  liability  of  the 
American  manufacturer  to  calamities  of  this  description  is  increased  by  the  habit  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States  of  deterniming  the  fashions  in  garments  by  standards  which  are  st*t  abroad. 

Again,  the  woolen  manufacturer  deals  with  an  expensive  and  peculiar  raw  material.  No  degree  of  skill  in 
the  selection  of  the  raw  material  of  other  fabrics  is  equal  to  that  required  in  buying  and  applying  wool.  Its 
preparation  is  also  more  difficult,  and  the  finish  of  its  products  is  much  more  complicated.  The  manufacturer 
suffers  constant  loss  in  consequence  of  minor  defects  in  fabrication.  An  entire  cut  of  cloth  will  be  thrown  back 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  mispicks,  threads  out,  or  other  defects,  due  to  careless  weaving.    The  iH?rils  of  the 
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dveing:  and  finishing  rooms  are  even  greater.  The  dyeing  of  wool  fabrics  requires  what  is  a  distinct  art  by  itself 
in  Europe;  and  in  some  branches,  such  as  the  indigo  fermenting  vat,  is  the  most  difficult  work  in  practical 
ebf  mistry.  Some  slight  miscalculation  in  the  combination  of  dyes  or  acids  will  weaken  or  depreciate  the  fabric 
mud  throw  it  into  "seconds''. 

Some  branches  of  the  wool  manufacture,  like  carpets,  require  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  decorative  art;  others,  like  that  of  printing  stuffs,  are  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  cliemical  arts.  No  other 
Bsinnlacture  brings  so  fully  into  play  the  results  of  scientific  research  and  the  practical  applications  of  art,  whila 
Uie  delicacy  of  its  operations  greatly  increases  the  risks  and  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Still  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  the  United  States  is  the  termn  of  saTer 
vhich,  as  a  rule,  now  prevail  with  those  whose  product  finds  the  market  through  the  commission  houses..  These 
terms  of  n^le  frequently  compel  the  manufacturer  to  begin  a  season's  manufacture  before  he  has  received  hi» 
liBiyiDent  for  the  goods  of  the  previous  season,  and  only  abundant  capital  can  stand  the  strain  of  these  conditions.. 
The  accumulation  of  goods  in  commission  houses,  the  cancellation  of  orders  for  goods  already  manufactured  or  in 
prtieess,  the  long  credits,  the  risks  of  carelessness  by  operatives,  all  combine  to  make  conditions  under  which  it  is- 
■ot  surprising  that  many  fail,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  beyond  these  conditions  to  find  adequate  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  failures  is  larger  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  than  in  any  other. 

The  large  i>ereentage  of  idle  machinery  found  during  the  census  year  thus  has  another  explanation,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  (comprehensive  of  all.  The  volume  of  capital  which  has  been  sunk  in  this  branck  of 
Banafacturing  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  total  capital  invested  than  in  any  other.  Instances  are* 
frequent  where  the  money  expended  in  equipping  a  woolen  plant  has  been  entirely  lost  before  that  plant  has. 
been  finally  brought  to  the  jwint  of  earning  a  fair  return  upon  the  active  capital  required  in  its  operation,  lir 
this  way  it  happens  that  the  New  England  and  middle  states  are  full  of  mills  which  have  passed  through  many 
hands,  and  are  only  identified  with  the  establishments  reporting  ten  or  twenty  years  previously,  by  the  fact  that 
tiiey  occupy  the  same  premises. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  r^sum6  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  wool  manufacture  that  it  is  an  industry 
in  which  success  on  any  extended  scale  requires  an  unusual  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill.  This  fact  may  explain 
in  some  degree  the  remarkable  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  those  conducting  it  in  the  United 
States.  The  degree  of  this  change  has  been  show^  to  the  special  agent  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the 
nannfactnrers  reporting  to  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890.  The  changes  in  the  names  of  these  manufacturers- 
indicate  that  the  financial  mortality  among  them  has  been  frightfid.  The  wool  schedule  contained  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  date  of  establishment  of  each  mill  reporting;  2,377  replied  to  it,  and  the  result  of  these  replies  shows  that  about 
all  per  cent  of  these  establishments  were  organized  in  the  last  census  decade,  1880-1890.  While  in  numerous 
instances  it  is  probable  that  the  date  of  the  reorganization  of  a  mill  has  been  improperly  given  as  the  date  of  its- 
<irigin,  yet  the  actual  proportion  is  not  far  from  that  stated. 

CAPITAL. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  wool  manufacture  has  never  been  fully  reported.  !» 
l?c^i  it  was  given  as  $159,091,869,  to  manufacture  proclucts  valued  at  $267,252,913.  In  1890  it  is  reported  at 
*2!1»6.4W,481,  not  including  value  of  hired  property,  to  manufacture  a  product  valued  at  $337,768,524,  an  apparent 
increaise  of  ^.37  per  cent  in  the  capital,  as  against  an  increase  of  but  26.39  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products. 

There  was,  in  reality,  no  such  increase  in  the  capital  employed.  The  actual  increase  was  jirobably  something* 
hi;?her  than  the  increase  in  products,  allowance  being  necessary  in  measuring  the  relations  of  the  two  items  for  the 
fill  in  values. 

The  more  exact  form  of  the  inquiry  of  the  schedule  of  1890,  in  relation  to  capital,  has  led  to  a  much  closer  return 
than  ever  before.     In  the  special  schedule  relating  to  wool  manufacture  in  1880,  this  question  read  as  follows: 

.Vf.  Amoant  of  capital  invested  in  works  aud  employed  in  businesM.  including  both  fixed  and  active  capital  or  surplus. 

While  this  question  apparently  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  more  detailed  question  of  1890,  it  is  made 
evi«leut  by  an  inspection  of  the  returns  under  it  that  it  was  not  so  regarded,  and  that  materials  and  stock  on 
hand  aii<l  goods  in  process  were  as  a  rule  overlooked,  as  proper  items  of  active  capital  employed.  Just  to  what 
extent  they  were  overlooked  it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  the  census  of  1880  did  not  classify  the  capital  employed 
into  the  fixed  capital  invested  in  land,  buildings,  and  machinery,  and  that  required  to  carry  on  the  business.  We 
find  the  fixed  capital  thus  invested  in  1890  to  be  $129,721,571,  or  almost  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of  capital 
reported  in  1880.    This  establishes  the  meagerness  of  the  return  of  ai'tive  capital  in  1880. 

The  fixed  capital  represented  $14,954,323  invested  in  land,  $40,144,544  invested  in  buildings,  and  $74,622,704 
investecl  in  machinery,  or  in  the  projiortion  of  11.53  i)er  cent  invested  in  land,  30.95  per  cent  in  buildings,  and  57.52 
prr  cent  in  machinery.  In  addition  to  the  above,  $1 7,320,780  of  hired  property  was  utilized  in  the  wool  manufacture, 
which  is  not  include<l  in  the  above  statement  of  fixed  capital.  Of  the  three  items,  that  of  land  is  the  one  which 
contains  the  most  elements  of  flexibility.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  land  value  is  determined  by  the 
fart  that  the  factory  exists  upon  it.    The  wool  manufacture  is  in  many  instances  an  isolated  industry,  often  the 
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only  one  iu  tbe  town,  and  its  disappearance  would  take  from  tbe  land  the  greater  part  of  the  value  now  nominally 
attaching  to  it.  The  status  of  the  two  industries  of  wool  and  cotton  manufacturing  presents  a  marked  contrast 
in  the  matter  of  the  capital  invested  in  realty.  The  latter  industry  is  more  concentrated  and  is  usually  conducted 
in  buildings  more  expensively  constructed.  While  the  i)roduct  reported  for  the  cotton  manufacture  has  a  value 
of  869,786,800  less  than  that  of  the  wool  manufacture,  tbe  capital  invested  in  its  plant  is  8101,271,996  in  excess 
of  that  invested  in  wool  manufacture. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  the  live  assets,  we  find  tbe  active  capital  employe<l  in  the  wool  industry 
$43,745,634  in  excess  of  the  similar  items  in  the  cotto:i  manufacture.  This  fact  is  also  in  accord  with  well-known 
conditions  surrounding  the  two  industries.  The  conduct  of  tbe  wool  manufacture  requires  a  larger  capital  than 
cotton,  because  of  the  nmch  higher  cost  of  the  raw  material  employed,  and  of  the  longer  time  required  to  carry 
the  stock  through  the  various  processes  of  tbe  manufacture. 

Of  the  active  capital  emi)loyed  a  large  portion  is  borrowed  money,  and  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  different 
mills  varies  greatly  at  different  seasons,  in  accordance  with  tbe  conditions  at  the  time,  whether  it  is  at  the 
beginning  or  the  close  of  a  season's  operations.  It  is  impossible  under  these  circumstances  to  arbitrarily  determine 
the  total  amount  of  active  capital  required  to  carry  on  this  industry  for  a  year  of  operations;  but  that  the  amount 
reached  by  this  investigation,  8166,772,910,  is  a  fair  average  for  the  oi>erations  of  the  census  year  is  determined 
by  two  tests. 

First.  It  occupies  the  proper  relationship  to  the  fixed  capital  invested  in  plant.  Most  woolen  mills  will  recjuire 
active  capital  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  investment  to  caiTy  on  operations.  The  pn)portions  will 
vary  in  different  mills,  according  to  their  methods,  the  state  of  their  surplus,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  operations, 
but  for  a  general  average  the  above  statement  is  correct. 

Second.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  well-conducted  wool  manufacturing  establishment  will  turn  its  active  capital 
twice  in  a  year.  The  value  of  the  product  here  reported  is  a  few  million  dollars  more  than  double  the  $166,772,910 
of  active  capital  returned,  and  it  therefore  represents  a  value  of  product  such  as  may  be  regarded  by  commercial 
tests  as  requiring  that  amount  of  active  capital  to  produce. 

Analyzed  in  this  way,  we  find  that  the  statement  of  capital  invested  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  conditions, 
^nd  it  may  therefore  be  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  an  accurate  presentation  of  this  imi>ortant  and  perplexing  feature 
of  census  investigati(m.  Hitherto  the  returns  of  capital  have  been  abnormally  low  when  measured  by  the  collateral 
statistics.  In  the  present  investigation  they  show  what  would  otherwise  be  an  abnormal  increase,  the  apparent 
increase  being  largely  due  to  closer  methods  of  inquiry  in  the  later  census. 

The  tendency  in  woolen  manufacturing  of  late  years  has  distinctly  been  in  the  direction  of  the  corporate  form  of 
management,  although  it  is  much  less  marked  in  this  industry  than  in  the  cotton  manuliicture.  The  Massachusetts 
census  of  1885  shows  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  of  that  state  were 
corjwrations,  while  of  the  woolen  goods  establishments  nearly  eight-tenths  were  private  concerns.  Over  95  per  cent 
of  the  capital  employed  iu  Massachusetts  cotton  manufacturing  was  invested  in  a  corporate  form,  and  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  capital  employed  in  woolens  was  so  invested.  In  other  words,  the  very  large  woolen  establishments  are 
as  a  rule  corporations,  and  the  smaller  mills  are  as  a  rule  under  private  management.  The  figures  for  Massachusetts 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  conditions  existing  in  other  states.  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the 
best  results  in  wool  manufacturing  have  hitherto  been  attained  in  this  country  under  private  management,  and 
that  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  the  industry  as  contrasted  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
are  commented  ui>on  in  this  report.  Mr.  Bond  has  written  that  neiirly  all  the  corporations  engaged  in  wool 
manufacturing  prior  to  1857  had  failed  disastrously,  many  of  them  under  stress  of  financial  crises,  which  private  mill 
owners  successfully  withstood,  because  their  i)rofits  were  not  all  distributed  to  stockholders  in  times  of  prosperity 
without  sufficient  regard  to  the  great  uncertainty  peculiar  to  the  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  as  competition 
grows  closer  and  margins  smaller,  the  advantages  which  spring  trom  large  capital  and  large  product  are  becoming 
more  defined. 

EARNINGS   OF   CAPITAL. 

These  statistics  do  not  show  anj'thing  whatever  regarding  the  profits  made  in  the  business  of  wool 
manufacturing.  The  schedule  was  so  constructed,  in  its  grouping  of  accounts  current  with  the  live  capital  or 
assets,  as  to  prevent  it  fiom  showing  a  true  balance  sheet  of  the  business,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  individual  schedules  received  whether  the  business  had  been  conducted  at  a 
profit  or  a  loss  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report. 

This  statement  is  made  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempt,  b>  adding  together  all  the  items  of  expense  reported 
and  subtracting  the  sum  from  the  value  of  the  goods  made,  to  represent  the  remainder  as  the  profits  of  those 
reporting.  This  remainder  will  have  no  closer  relation  to  these  profits  than  any  other  which  might  be  arbitrarily 
fixed  upon  for  that  puri>ose,  and  for  the  reason  indicated. 

If  thus  figured,  a  result  is  shown  equivalent  to  earnings  of  between  11  and  12  per  cent  on  the  gn>ss  value  of 
the  product,  and  even  larger  ui)on  the  capital  invested.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gross  profits  of  the  wool 
manufacture  will  not  average  any  such  i>ercentage,  and  the  net  profits,  after  sufficient  allowance  has  been  made 
for  interest  on  plant,  wear  and  tear,  business  losses,  and  the  necessarj'  replacement  of  machinery,  will  be  still  less. 
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DUPLICATION   OF    PRODUCTS. 

Another  aspect  of  the  statistics  may  be  properly  brought  to  attention  in  the  same  connection,  because  it 
ptvseiits  a  second  insurmountable  obstacle  in  estimating  the  profits  of  wool  manufacturing  on  the  basis  of  the 
ctfAsus  returns. 

Sneh  an  estimate  is  statistically  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of  product  reported  includes  a  large 
element  i>f  duplication.  Thus  ma\iy  mills  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  nmnufacture  of  yarns  for  sale,  while 
others  make  yarns  both  tor  sale  and  for  weaving  by  their  own  machinery.  The  yarns  thus  sold  constitute  the 
Itnis^hed  profluct  of  these  manufacturers  and  therefore  enter  into  the  total  value  of  products;  but  they  are  simply 
the  n»w  material  of  their  purchasers,  aiul  appear  again  in  the  column  of  products,  plus  the  added  value  of  their 
weaving  and  finishing. 

The  fact  that  the  value  of  yarns  purchased  is  added  to  the  cost  of  materials  purchased  might  seem  at  first 
si;iht  to  afford  a  fair  oft'set  and  confirm  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  method  of  calculation  above  stated;  but 
iuasniueli  as  this  method  involves  a  computation  based  upon  two  profits  instead  of  one,  the  profit  of  the  yarn  spinner 
ft!^  wt-ll  aji  the  profit  of  the  yarn  weaver,  the  estimate  of  profits  is  statistically  impossible.  The  amount  and  value 
of  duplicated  products  are  given  under  the  topic  of  '*  Products'-  on  page  47. 

The  limitiitions  we  are  now  considering  involve  no  just  criticism  upon  the  value  of  censlis  statistics  of 
uauafactiires.  These  duplications  are  inevitable  in  any  inquiry  which  treats  an  industry  as  a  homogeneous  whole, 
anti  follows  it  thn)ugh  the  several  stages  in  which  the  finished  product  of  one  mill  becomes  the  raw  material  of 
another.  They  were  pointed  out  by  Superintendent  Walker,  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  manufactures  in 
the  <-ensus  of  1870,  and  they  liiay  be  easily  estimated,  with  substantial  accuracy,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  net  value  of  products  as  distinguished  from  their  gross  value. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

Little  exjdanation  is  reiiuired  under  this  item  of  expenditure,  which  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
census  of  wool  manufactures.  It  covers  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  running  of  a  mill,  outside  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor,  such  as  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  ordinary  repairs,  interest  on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  the 
€oantles8  sundry  exx)enditures  peculiar  to  the  conduct  of  any  manufacturing  business.  These  miscellaneous 
expenses  foot  up  819,249,508,  which  is  C.44  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  mills  reporting,  the  cost  of 
materials  use<l  being  67.92  per  cent  and  cost  of  labor  25.64  per  cent. 

The  division  of  these  miscellaneous  expenses  into  their  several  groups  is  as  follows: 

Total $19,249,508 


Rent  paid  for  tenancy 1,348,818 

Taxes 1,174,793 

Insurance 1,353,049 

Repairs,  ordinary,  of  buildings  and  niacbintTy 3, 179, 531 

Interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business 5, 841, 9(J3 

Sundries,  not  elsewhere  reported 6, 351, 354 

The  amounts  reported  as  paid  for  taxes  and  for  insurance  are  nearly  the  same;  but  in  both  cases  the  returns 
were  defective,  and  no  averages  can  be  based  upon  them.  The  amounts  paid,  both  for  taxes  and  insurance,  are 
nzach  ^eater  than  reported.  To  illustrate:  Of  113  establishments  reportingin  the  state  of  Ohio  only  101  reported 
any  taxes  paid  and  only  80  reported  insurance.  Of  56  estiiblishments  reporting  from  Wisconsin,  51  rei)orted  the 
amoaiit  of  taxes  paid  and  45  reported  insurance.  Of  82  establishments  reporting  from  Maine,  CtS  reported  the 
UDonut  of  taxes  paid  an<l  55  the  annual  cost  of  insurance.  Several  Maine  establishments  reported  exemption 
from  taxation  under  local  ordinances,  and  this  exemption  exists,  to  a  limited  degree,  in  some  other  states.  In 
the  matter  of  insurance  there  are  many  smaller  mills,  particularly  in  the  west,  which  carry  none.  Owing  to  the 
defective  character  of  the  returns  under  these  heads  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  total  of  819,*J49,508  returned 
a;s  the  sum  of  "  miscellaneous  expenses^'  in  the  manufacture  is  smaller,  by  several  millions,  than  the  actual  annual 
expeuditures  of  the  industry  for  these  puq>oses. 

MACHINERY  OF  THE  WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  best  test  of  the  growth  of  the  wool  manufacture  is  not  the  number  of  establishments  or  the  relative  value 
of  the  products,  but  the  increase  in  the  machinery  capacity.  The  comparative  figures  are  as  follows,  for  1890  and 
1880:  
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These  figures,  however,  afford  ouly  a  general  clew  to  the  increase  in  machinery  capacity  between  the  decades, 
and  there  are  serioas  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  any  exact  standard  of  comparison. 

In  the  woolen  manufacture  proper  the  set  of  cards  has  been  uniformly  accepted  in  the  United  States  as  the 
unit  of  capacity,  and  it  has  been  adopted  for  this  census.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  continental  conntiies  the 
spindle  is  generally  accepted  as  the  unit  in  the  wool  manufacture  as  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  no  record  of 
cards  in  operation  appears  in  the  limited  statistics  of  foreign  countries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spindle  is  an  accurate  unit  of  capacity  so  far  as  the  worsted  manufacture  is 
concerned. 

In  the  woolen  manufacture  practical  men  regard  the  card  as  the  most  accurate  unit  of  capacity,  for  the  reason 
that  in  spinning  woolen  yams  much  stock  is  run  twice  on  the  mules  to  obtain  fine  numbers  of  yams,  and  the 
number  of  spindles  operated  is  therefore  not  an  accurate  test. 

The  returns  of  machinery  to  this  census  have  been  so  taken  that  either  the  card  or  the  spindle  can  be  hereafter 
adopted  as  the  measure  of  capacity  in  making  comparisons.  But  the  conclusion  is  forced  ux)on  us  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  uniform  and  accurate  standard  of  the  machinerj-  capacity  of  the  wool  manufacture  is  ix>ssible. 

Entirely  diflfei*ent  results  follow  from  the  application  of  the  two  standards,  the  card  and  the  spindle,  to  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.  This  is  because  the  worsted  manufacture,  in  which  the 
card  does  not  necessarily  api>ear  as  an  essential  machine,  has  grown  very  much  faster  than  the  woolen  manufacture 
proper.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  sets  of  cards  reported  in  operation  in  1880  was  7,581,  and  in  1890  8,198,  an 
increase  of  8.14  \yeT  cent,  while  the  si)indles  reported  in  1880  were  2,254,996,  and  in  1890  3,182,500,  an  increase  of 
41.13  \yeT  cent.  The  i)ercentage  was  really  larger,  as  many  cotton  spindles  reiwrted  with  woolen  and  worsted 
spindles  in  18S0  are  now  rex)orted  with  cotton  manufacture. 

CARDING  MACHINES. 

The  difficulty  with  the  card,  as  a  unit  of  machinery-  capacity,  arises  from  the  diversity  of  the  carding  engine 
in  capacity,  in  structure,  and  in  use.  No  other  evidence  of  this  is  required  than  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
sets  of  cards  reported  by  the  census  of  1870  was  9,224,  and  in  1880  it  was  only  7,581,  but  the  actual  production 
of  our  woolen  mills  in  the  latter  year  was  far  in  excess  of  their  prmluction  in  1870.  This  was  partly  because  a 
larger  projiortion  of  the  carding  machines  reported  in  1880  were  the  one-cylinder  machines  employed  in  custom 
carding,  the  number  of  which  has  been  rapidly  decreasing  as  the  household  industry  has  been  sui)erseded. 

The  actual  capacity  of  the  regulation  set  of  cards,  with  three  cylinders,  has  also  been  gre;itly  increased.  As  the 
carding  engine  is  long-lived  and  expensive  many  of  the  older  t\\)es  remain  in  operation,  particularly  in  the  smaller 
mills,  and  their  productive  capacity  is  hardly  one-half  that  of  modern  machines  of  nearly  double  their  width  and 
of  greater  diameter.  The  great  improvements  in  the  American  system  of  wool  carding  date  from  about  18(50.  At 
that  time  the  machines  in  common  use  were  mounted  on  wooden  frames,  the  main  cylinders  being  40  inches 
wide  and  42  inches  in  diameter.  During  the  ci\il  war  a  few  iron  doffers,  and  then  iron  strippers,  began  to  be  made, 
after  which  the  workers  were  made  of  iron.  The  cylinders  are  now  frequently  60  inches  in  width  and  48, 54,  and  60 
inches  in  diameter.  The  capacity  of  caixling  machines  has  been  further  increased  by  taking  oft' a  larger  number  of 
ends  from  the  finisher  cards,  using  narrower  rings,  thus  allowing  more  material  to  run  through  the  breakers. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  at  this  census  shows  the  following  results  as  to  the  prevailing  present  width  of 
cylinders : 

NUMBER  AND  WIDTH  OF  CARDS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 
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NUMBER  AND  WIDTH  OF  CARDS.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 
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This  tiible  demonstrates  the  insufficieucy  of  the  card  as  a  unit  of  me<asareineut  by  bringing  out  the  great 
4iisparity  in  the  width;  that  is,  the  cai>acity  of  the  cards  in  operation.  Of  the  1,013  60-inch  cards  reported,  561 
were  located  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  indicates  that  the  manufacturers  of  that  state  have  been  enlarging 
the  capai*ity  of  their  machinery  more  rapidly  than  those  located  elsewhere. 

In  1880  and  1800  the  special  schedule  contained  an  inquiry  intended  to  reveal,  in  the  one  case,  the  average 
t*aparity  jier  set  of  cards  in  pounds  of  clean  wool,  and  in  the  other  the  average  consumption  per  set,  reckoned  on 
fall  time,  in  clean  stock  as  prepared  for  the  cards.  Mr.  Bond  tabulated  and  published  the  replied  received  to  this 
qaesti<»n.  They  were  also  tabulated  for  the  present  census;  but  examination  of  the  results  made  it  evident  that 
they  were  of  little  value,  and  they  have  therefore  been  abandoned. 

Tlie  pun>ose  was  to  obtain  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  country  in  excess  of  its 
actual  consumption.  Mr.  Bond's  figures  throw  no  light  on  this  question,  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  they 
take  no  cognizance  of  the  cotton,  shoddy,  and  other  materials  passing  over  the  cards  in  admixture  with  wool. 
Any  statistics  which  dei>eud  upon  so  many  diverse  and  constantly  varying  conditions  might  as  well  not  be 
atteniptetl.  According  to  Mr.  Bond's  tables  the  average  daily  capacity  of  the  woolen  cards  in  1880  was  764,000 
pouD<ls,  or  an  average  of  128  pounds  per  set  per  diem.  By  the  present  retui-ns  the  average  daily  capacity  of 
coDsamptiou,  reckoned  on  full  time,  was  1,124,361  pounds^  or  174  pounds  per  diem  per  set  of  cards.  This  was  for 
the  number  of  mills  rei)orting,  which  did  not  include  many  of  the  smaller  mills.  Inquiry  of  manufacturers 
establishes  that  the  average  capacity  of  a  modern  set  of  cards  varies  from  100  to  300  pounds  per  day,  being  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  stock  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  This  statement,  founded  upon  individual 
experience,  is  worth  more  than  any  averages  obtained  from  the  returns  made  by  individual  manufacturers  engaged 
upon  everj'  variety  of  work. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  average  capacity  of  woolen  cards,  as  operated  in  181)0,  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  their  average  capacity  in  1880;  and  also  that  the  actual  capacity  of  our  woolen  mills  as  now  organized 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  their  output,  as  was  also  the  case  in  1880.  How  much  this  output  could  have  been 
exceeded  had  the  demand  for  the  goods  existed  it  is  impossible  to  say  on  the  data  obtained. 


COMBING   MArillNEC. 

The  great  increase  in  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  United  States  between  1880  and  1890  has  come  through 
the  introduction  of  worsted  machinery,  which  has  in  many  mills  taken  the  place  of  the  woolen  card.  No  other 
pha.*^  of  the  manufacture  so  well  demonstrates  its  development.  In  1860  the  number  of  combing  machines  was 
contined  to  the  equipment  of  the  3  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  stuff  goods,  and  a  few 
carpet  yarn  spinners.  In  1870  we  had  but  261  combing  machines  in  the  whole  country.  The  census  of  1880 
rejmrted  518  combing  machines,  an  increase  of  98.47  per  cent  over  1870,  and  the  census  of  1890  shows  855,  a 
Airtber  increase  of  65.06  per  cent  over  1880. 
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A  eonibiiig  macUiue,  with  its  accompanyiQg  preparatory  macliiiiery,  is  estimated  to  equal  the  productive 
capacity  of  from  2  to  3  sets  of  cards,  (a)  On  this  basis  the  worsted  machinery  of  the  country  was  equivalent  in 
its  capacity  to  one  quarter  of  the  capacity  of  the  woolen  machinery,  an  estimate  borne  out  by  the  relative 
consumption  of  raw  materials  and  the  relative  value  of  products. 

Of  the  855  combing  machines  in  use  in  1890, 181  were  of  American  manufacture,  as  compared  with  134  in  1880, 
showing  that  the  American  manufacture  of  combing  machines  had  gained  but  slightly  in  the  ten  years.  There 
were  t>l  American  made  combing  machines  employed  in  the  carpet  manufacture  in  1880,  and  but  41  in  1890. 

The  comb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  exi)ensive  machines  employed  in  the  textile  industries,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  American  builders  to  supply  the  home  market  have  been  hami>ered  by  the  fact  that  the  English  makers  have 
had  a  much  longer  experience  with  them.  The  preparatory  machinery  used  in  connection  with  the  comb  is  now 
very  largely  manufactai*ed  in  this  country.  Of  the  machinery  connected  with  the  card,  practically  all  is  made  in 
the  United  States. 

Although  the  development  of  industrial  mechanism  maybe  substantially  the  *same  in  different  countries,  yet  in 
each  it  shows  peculiarities  having  their  origin  in  each.  Thus,  the  French  system  of  spinning  had  its  origin  in  the 
peculiarities  of  Heihnan's  combing  machine,  as  contrasted  with  the  English  combing  machines  invented  about  the 
same  time.  It  differs  from  the  English  method  i)articularly  in  the  drawing  i)rocesses;  the  sliver  is  never  twisted, 
but  is  only  drawn  out,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fibers  are  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  parallelism  by  passing  over 
a  circular  comb.  Each  method  has  its  advantages  over  the  other.  ^I.  Charles  Leroux,  a  French  exi>ert  in  worsted 
spinning,  writes  that  while  English  yarns  are  sold  in  the  French  markets  at  lower  prices  than  the  French  yarns,  this 
is  true  only  of  the  coarser  numbers,  and  he  adds,  "a  convincing  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  method  of 
spinning  over  the  English  method  is  that  they  have  vainly  attempted  to  spin  cashmere  yarn  in  fine  numbers  upon 
their  frames  in  comj^etition  with  us.  Tbeir  mode  of  preparing  wools  for  the  i)rocess  of  spinning  is  not  adapted  to 
these  nombers  ".  One  of  the  evidences  of  tbe  advancement  of  the  American  manufacture  into  the  higher  branches 
of  the  industry  during  the  last  decade  has  been  the  equipment  of  several  large  mills  with  machinery  adapted  to  the 
French  system  of  spinning. 

A  distinction  also  exists  between  the  carding  machinery  of  England  and  the  United  States,  but  it  results  in 
no  essential  difference  in  processes.  It  is  simply  a  difference  in  structure,  due  to  the  independent  evolution  of  the 
carding  engine  in  the  two  countries.  The  English  carding  machinery  consists  of  a  scribbler,  containing  two  swifts, 
an  intermediate,  also  with  two  swifts,  and  a  carder,  containing  two  swifts  and  a  condenser.  The  American  system 
has  the  same  set  of  three  machines  (called  here  the  first  breaker,  second  breaker,  and  finisher),  but  each  engine 
carries  but  one  swift  or  cylinder.  Similar  structural  differences  exist  in  the  apparatus  for  spinning  woolen  yarns 
employed  in  the  two  countries. 

SPINDLES. 

Table  4  indicates  the  nnmber  of  spindles  actively  employed  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  1890  as  3,182,500,  as 
compared  with  2,254,990  in  1880,  an  increase  of  41,13  per  cent. 

This  total  number  of  spindles  was  subdivided  into  2,329,099  woolen  spindles,  657,324  worsted  spindles,  and 
196,077  cotton  spindles.  Of  the  woolen  spindles,  1,742,288  were  located  in  woolen  mills  proper,  as  compared  with 
1,720,820  so  located  in  1880.  Of  the  remainder,  207,180  were  located  in  worsted  mills  and  312,756  in  hosiery  and 
knit  goods  mills,  with  53,046  in  carpet  mills  and  13,829  in  felt  mills.  The  worsted  spindles  were  located :  479,675  in 
worsted  mills,  151,132  in  carpet  mills,  19,750  in  woolen  mills,  and  6,767  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods  mills.  This  location 
of  spindles  illustrates  how  closely  intertwined  are  the  two  branches  of  woolen  and  worsted  manufacture,  and  why 
it  is  imix)ssible  to  make  an  absolute  statistical  separation  of  these  two  branches. 

The  cotton  spindles  were  located :  68,225  in  worsted  mills,  69,830  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods  mills,  53,342  in 
woolen  mills,  and  4,680  in  carpet  mills.  In  the  former  case  the  spindles  were  employed  almost  wholly  in  spinning 
cotton-warp  yarn  for  worsted  dress  goods  and  suitings.    They  were  far  from  equaling  the  consumption  of  these  mills 


a  The  estimates  of  practical  manufacturers  vary  on  this  question,  the  variation  being  due  to  the  dillerent  qualities  and  varieties  of  wool  used  auid  numbers  of 

yam  to  be  spur:.    The  following  replies  to  letters  of  inquiry  are  submitted : 

Wajcskuck  Mills, 
PttoviDENCE,  Khodb  Isla^'D.  March  15. 189*2. 

Yours  of  the  14th  instant  at  hand.    One  wool  card,  4^  inches,  will  use  about  80  pounds  of  stock  per  day,  and  one  Noble  comb  on  the  same  stock  will  comb  twice 
as  much. 

Yours  truly, 

Jesse  H.  Mstcalj-.  Superintendent. 

Pbovidence,  Kuods  Island,  March  15, 1892. 

A  set  of  woolen  cards  48  incbea  wide,  making  roring  for  an  8-nin  yam  with  48  rings,  will  produce  from  75  to  8U  pounds  per  day.  and  a  card  using  a  BoUctte 

couden&er  would  produce  on  tbe  same  work  from  90  to  100  pounds  per  day.    A  Xoble  comb,  making  tops  for  23  worsted  yam,  would  produce  about  350  pounds  per 

da^*.    These  figures  are  baaed  on  a  very  fine  grade  of  wooL,  such  as  we  would  be  obliged  to  use  to  spin  up  to  8-run  yam. 

Yours  truly, 

Pbovidexce  Worsted  Mills. 

Utica,  New  York.  Mai\^h  15. 1892. 

The  consumptive  capacity  of  1  set  of  woolen  cards  48  inches  wide,  making  roving  for  8-run  yam  as  we  run  them,  would  be  about  lUO  jwunds  per  day,  and  of  one 

Xoble  comb,  making  tops  for  No.  23  worsted  yam,  would  be  about  350  pounds  per  day. 

Yours  truly. 

BoBT.  MiDDLKTON,  President, 
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in  cotton  yarns,  as  is  shown  by  the  total  of  9,454,874  pounds  of  such  yarns  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  worsted 
mills.  In  large  degree  these  latter  yarns  were  simply  transferred  from  the  cotton  to  the  worsted  branch  of  the 
<aiiue  general  establishments.  The  cotton  mills  connect^  with  such  establishments  as  the  Arlington,  the  Pacific,  the 
Manchester,  and  the  Lorraine  mills  are  returned  under  the  cotton  census,  and  only  figure  here  in  the  item  of  cotton 
yams  purchased.  This  method  of  separation  was  not  pursued  in  the  census  of  1880,  and  that  census  took  no 
accciant  of  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  operation  in  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  but  grouped  them  all  either  as 
wcM>leu  or  worsted  spindles. 

The  hosiery  and  knit  goi)d8  establishments  operated  69,830  cotton  spindles  exclusively  uix)n  cotton  hosiery 
yarud.  How  far  behind  their  consumption  of  cotton  yarns  was  the  spinning  capacity  of  this  class  of  mills  is  shown 
by  the  purchase  of  32,248,849  pounds  of  cotton  yarns  for  use  in  manufacturing  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  These  mills 
largely  rely  upon  spinning  mills  for  their  yarns,  their  purchase  of  6,386,370  pounds  of  woolen  yarns  and  4,146,035 
pounds  of  worsted  yarns,  in  addition  to  the  cotton  yarns  above  stated,  indicating  that  their  consumption  of  yarns 
was  about  »50  j)er  cent  greater  than  their  own  product. 

DOUBLING   SPINDLES. 

No  separation  of  spindles  into  spinning  and  doubling  spindles  was  called  for  on  the  schedule.  In  the  English 
returns,  under  the  '*  Factories  and  workshops  act",  this  separation  is  made.  In  the  woolen  mills  of  Great  Britain, 
in  1SS9,  there  were  3,107,209  spinning  spindles  and  299,793  doubling  spindles,  showing  a  proportion  of  10.36  to  1. 
In  tlie  worsted  mills  there  were  2,402,922  spinning  spindles  in  the  same  year,  and  669,328  doubling  spindles, 
sh<»wing  a  proportion  of  3.59  to  1.  If  the  same  proportion  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  it  must  be  approximately 
the  same,  the  division  of  the  spindles  reported  would  bo  as  follows: 


SPINDLES.  !      Woolen. 


Wonited. 


Total 

SpiDning  . 
Doubliug  . 


2,  320,  099    :  657, 324 


2,124,073  514,116 

205.  026  143, 20^ 


Spinning  in  woolen  mills  is  performed  ujwn  the  mule  and  in  worsted  mills  upon  the  spinning  frame  where 
the  English  system  is  employed  and  upon  the  mule  with  the  French  system.  There  have  been  no  radical  changes 
in  tlie  method  of  spinning  woolen  yarn  since  the  adoption  of  the  self-acting  mule,  although  slight  changes  in  the 
mechanism  have  perceptibly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery.  In  all  American  mills  down  to  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  the  spinning  continued  to  be  done  on  the  hand-jack,  which  is  still  found  in  many  of  our  smaller 
mills.  In  tlris  respect  American  mills  were  some  twenty-five  years  behind  those  of  Great  Britain.  Automatic  mules 
of  English  make  were  imjiorted  a  nd  their  use  was  attempted,  but  not  with  satisfactory  results.  The  English  machines, 
bein;^  adapted  to  spinning  uniform  numbers,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  manufacturer  at  that 
time,  compelled  as  he  was  to  use  yarns  of  different  numbers  adapted  to  a  variety  of  products.  Several  American 
inventors,  working  independently,  succeeded  in  so  far  ])erfecting  the  automatic  mule  that  a  number  were  put  in 
operation  about  1868,  {a)  the  first,  it  is  believed,  in  the  Chase  mill  at  Webster,  Ma8sachusetts,and  gradually 
iseveral  machines  were  perfected,  which  are  ]>eculiar  to  America  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  industry 
here  than  the  spinning  apparatus  of  any  other  country.  The  introduction  of  the  automatic  mule,  which  became 
general  between  the  years  1870  and  1875,  has  enormously  facilitated  the  manufacture. 

It  is  stated  by  careful  manufacturers  that  the  substitution  of  the  automatic  or  self-acting  mule,  with  the 
improved  machinery  which  has  come  during  the  same  period,  has  resulted  in  a  gain  of  from  33  to  50  jier  cent  in 
pniductive  capacity.  The  economic  gain  in  the  expenditure  of  labor  is  even  more  striking,  two  persons  now  easily 
accomplishing  as  much  as  four  on  the  hand-jack.  Exi)erts  have  calculated  the  difference  between  hand  jacks  and 
males  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  as  follows:  48  cents  per  100  runs  of  yarn,  with  the  jack;  20  cents  with  the  mule, 
or  less  than  one-half.    Tliere  is  also  a  great  saving  in  the  waste  and  a  great  gain  in  the  uniformity  of  the  product. 

The  hand-jack  carries  140  to  240  or  300  spindles,  revolving  from  3,000  to  4,000  times  a  minute.  Mules  carry 
os^nally  300  to  480  spindles,  but  the  number  is  now  sometimes  increased  to  600.  The  number  of  revolutions  is  about 
the  same. 

In  the  organization  of  a  woolen  mill  with  one  set  of  cards,  from  10  to  15  horse  power  is  required,  which  will  keep 
from  300  to  500  spindles  in  motion ;  but  this  relationship  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  class  of  goo<ls  manufactured, 
the  age  of  the  machinery,  and  the  capability  of  superintendents.     American  woolen  mills  vary  in  their  equipment  all 


m  Sereral  authoritie*  place  the  date  of  the  introdactiun  of  tbe  automatic  mule  several  3-eani  earlier.    Mr.  William  It.  Weedeu,  of  the  WeyboMet  MiUn.  writes 

tkc  apeelal  ajj^ot  aa  follows : 

Frovidkncb,  February  1,  1893. 

Dbab  aiB:  In  respect  of  aatomatic  mules  for  spiDuing  wool,  sevenl  patterns  of  cotton  niuleM  were  rudely  adapted  to  that  work  iu  Lawrence  and  Manrhester 
dmrim^  tbe  war,  or  as  early  aa  1863.    About  the  same  time  woolen  mules  were  imported  from  England.    Seth  D.  Paul  adapted  the  Sharp  and  Kobert  pattern  to  the 
of  apiwuing  wool.    The  Saco  Water  Fower  Macbini>  Company  built  these  automatic  woolen  mules,  and  a  pair  waM  started  at  the  We^'bossct  mills  in  March* 
MseUnes  of  this  description  ran  successfully  for  innuy  years.    Paul,  who  was  an  earnest  and  capable  mechanic,  afterward  developed  a  pattern  of  Jiis  own. 
MBplsx  and  better  adapted  for  spinning  wool. 

Truly  yours,  Wm.  B.  Wbbdbi. 
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the  way  from  one  to  seventy  sets  of  cards,  and  from  240  to  25,000  spindles.    One  set  of  cards  will  supply  an 
average  of  four  broad  looms. 

The  frame  spinning  of  worsted  yam  is  the  same  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  chiefly  done  on 
frames  of  English  manufacture. 

LOOMS. 

Table  4  also  contains  the  details  of  looms  in  operation  during  the  census  year.  The  total  number  of  looms 
was  60,807,  as  compared  with  59,201  in  1880,  an  increase  of  17.80  per  cent,  a  smaller  i>ercentage  of  increase  than 
is  shown  in  other  machinery,  with  the  exception  of  cards,  because  looms  are  not  employed  in  the  hosiery  and 
knit-goods  branch.  Moreover  thei'e  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  modern  loom  as 
compared  with  other  mill  mechanism.  There  were  found  in  operation  in  1800  but  3,070  hand  looms,  as  contrasted 
with  4,776  in  1880.  In  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  these  hand  looms  were  employed  chiefly  as  pattern  looms,  and 
were  only  occasionally  in  operation.  The  remainder  wei^e  in  carpet  mills,  where  the  ingrain  hand  looms  numbered 
631,  with  4,214  power  looms,  while  the  Venetian  hand  looms  numbered  157,  with  109  i>ower  looms. 

The  change  from  narrow  to  broad  looms  has  been  going  on  very  rapidly.  We  had  in  1890,  20,848  broad  looms 
on  woolen  goods,  and  in  1880,  15,188.  In  1890  there  were  17,053  narrow  looms  on  woolen  goods,  as  compared  with 
17,733  in  1880.  Practically  the  number  of  narrow  looms  remained  the  same,  while  the  number  of  broad  looms 
increased  about  37  per  cent.  In  worsted  goods  the  change  is  not  so  marked,  for  the  reason  that  ladies'  dress  goods 
continue  to  be  made  as  a  rule  in  the  narrow  widths.  The  broad  looms  employed  on  worsted  goods  in  1890  numbered 
8,482,  as  compared  with  2,612  in  1880,  and  the  narrow  looms  numbered  11,447,  as  compared  with  9,073  in  1880. 

Verj'  few  narrow  looms  have  been  made  for  men's  wear  weaving  for  twenty  years  past,  and  it  is  a  safe  statement 
that  the  number  reported  as  still  existing  in  woolen  mills  have  been  in  operation  for  that  length  of  time. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  manufacture  where  the  possibilities  of  greater  economy  of  production  are  so 
marked  as  in  the  American  weave  rooms,  a  fact  attested  by  the  statistics  given  above.  Many  mills  are  filled  with 
old  looms  which  are  incapable  of  successful  competition  with  the  splendid  machines,  with  their  stop  motions, 
power  pick-finding  devices,  etc.,  now  turned  out  by  the  American  loom  manufacturers.  Up  to  1857,  broad 
looms  were  run  at  about  45  picks  per  minute.  In  that  year  appeared  a  Crompton  fancy  loom,  with  24  harness 
capacity,  and  3  shuttle  boxes  at  each  end,  oi)erating  at  a  speed  of  85  picks  per  minute.  Tliis  was  a  great  stride 
in  production,  and  no  advance  has  since  been  so  great.  Other  improvements  since  introduced  by  the  Knowles 
Loom  Works  and  the  Cromptons  have  made  it  i)ossible  to  sj)eed  broad  looms  up  to  90  and  95  picks  i)er  minute, 
and  in  some  instances  to  100  and  105  picks.  The  various  devices  for  facilitating  production  enable  a  larger 
production  to  be  had  firom  the  looms  now  manufactured  than  the  diflference  in  si)eed  alone  would  indicate,  and 
some  manufacturers  estimate  the  gain  in  production  as  equal  to  100  per  cent  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

Looms  of  American  pattern  and  improvement  are  now  very  largely  used  in  England,  and  their  superiority  to 
the  looms  of  other  countries  is  conceded.  These  improvements  have  resulted  in  a  greater  regularity  in  the 
product,  less  waste  of  material,  and  greater  saving  of  labor;  one  weaver  in  the  lighter  fabrics  easily  attending  to  two 
and  even  four  looms.  The  power  l(x>m  is  worked  without  muscnilar  eftbrt;  dexteritj'  in  the  repairing  of  broken  yams 
being  the  chief  requirement  of  the  operative;  consequently,  women  have  largely  superseded  men  in  its  operation. 

The  loom  completes  the  category  of  machinerj"  employed  in  the  wool  manufacture  proi>er,  so  far  as  the  census 
takes  cognizance  of  it.  The  great  variety  of  machinery  employed  in  the  finishing  processes  of  the  manufacture 
bears  no  relation  to  the  statistical  development  of  the  industry,  as  it  varies  in  every  mill  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  products  ui)on  which  that  mill  is  employed.  It  may  be  said  genei^ally  of  this  machinery  that 
very  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  quite  as  marked,  indeed,  as  in  either  of  the  mecthanical 
departments  we  have  been  considering.  In  the  finish  of  their  goods,  so  that  in  appearance  and  "  feel "  they  will 
compare  favorably  with  goods  made  abroad,  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  learning  very  rapidly  of  late 
years,  impelled  thereto  by  a  realization  that  this  is  the  chief  i>oint  at  which  their  products  have  failed  in  the  past 
in  comparison  with  the  wool  manufactures  of  European  countries. 

THE   INCREASE   IN  EFFICIENCY. 

The  absence  of  any  uniform  unit  of  measurement  makes  imiM)SsibIe  a  scientific  and  exact  statement  of  the 
increase  in  efficiency  in  modern  machinery.  Another  obstacle  to  such  a  comparison  grows  cmt  of  the  iiTegular 
introduction  of  improved  machinery.  Writing  on  this  subject  to  Special  Agent  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  of  the  Tenth 
Census,  in  connection  with  his  rejwrt  on  the  statistics  of  wages  for  that  census,  Mr.  George  William  Bond  said: 

The  proj^ess  of  mechanical  improvements  han  been  continuous,  and  those  establishments  only  have  been  really  successful  which 
have  had  the  courage  to  abandon  their  old  machinery  as  fast  as  improved  forms  have  proved  to  be  of  real  importance.  Much  of  this 
rejected  machinery  has  l»een  sold  to  factories  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  which  were  pioneers  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  their 
respective  localities,  and  it  is  this  that  has  caused  many  of  the  failures  in  such  attempts. 

The  efficiency  of  labor  has  not  x>erceptibly  increased  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  machinery. 
The  tendency  has  rather  been  the  other  way,  the  imi)rovements  in  spinning  and  wea\ing  machinery  particularly 
making  it  x)ossible  to  substitute  female  lal)or  for  that  of  men.  This  labor  is  constantly  shifting  and  changing,  a 
tendency  which  operates  to  prevent  any  marked  advance  in  its  general  efficiency. 
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Neither  has  the  improved  machinery  resulted  on  the  whole  in  reducing  the  average  wages.  So  large  a  portion 
of  the  work  in  the  wool  manufacture  is  piecework  that  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  earning 
capacity  of  individuals  so  employed  by  permitting  a  greater  increase  of  product  as  the  result  of  their  labor. 

IDLE  MACHINERY. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  woolen  and  worsted  machinery  in  actual  operation  during  the  census 
year.  This  is  the  first  census  that  has  differentiated  the  active  and  the  idle  mac'hinery  of  the  wool  manufacture. 
The  proiKirtion  of  machinery  absolutely  idle  was  6.95  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  sets  of  wool  machinery; 
a  larger  percentage  would  be  required  to  indicate  the  productive  capacity  of  our  wool  mills  in  excess  of  the  actual 
ontpnt  reported.  The  present  statistics  afford  no  clue  to  the  proportion  of  machinery  which  was  idle  in  mills 
partially  in  oi)eration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  proportion  was  unusually  large  in  1889;  for  during  the  whole  of 
the  <*eiisus  year  the  wool  manufacture  labored  under  a  depression  to  a  degree  not  equaled  since  1874. 

Many  mills,  in  reporting  to  the  census  of  1890,  indicated  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  their  machinery  capacity 
a.s  uot  in  operation  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  While  information  of  this  character  was  too  meager  to  be 
'^abulated,  it  was  evident  that  the  machinery  capacity  of  the  country  was  equal  to  a  production  at  least  one-fifth 
^rreater  than  the  actual  product  reported,  including  in  this  estimate  the  7  per  cent  of  machinery  absolutely  idle. 

The  totiil  productive  capacity  of  mills  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  changing  for  seasonable  work,  in  mills 
xrakiug  both  light  and  heavy  weight  goods;  by  the  changes  in  styles,  affecting  continuity  of  output,  by  extra  time 
)ieniiitted  in  some  states  and  limited  or  practically  forbidden  in  others,  and  by  other  causes  which  might  be 
ad<lnced,  which  apply  particularly  to  wool  manufacturing.  There  has  been  no  time  since  the  civil  war  when  the 
machinery  capacity  of  this  industry  was  not  in  advance  of  the  normal  demand  of  our  people  for  goods. 

The  character  and  location  of  this  idle  machinery  is  shown  in  Table  16.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  represented  a 
capital  of  $6,100,860,  actually  invested  in  lands,  buildings,  and  machinery,  and  exclusive  of  all  active  capital, 
which  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  wiped  out  of  existence  to  an  equal  amount,  in  the  case  of  these  267 
establishments  which  had  ceased  operations.  The  greatest  number  of  these  idle  woolen  mills  was  found  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  47  establishments  represented  inactive  plants  worth  $1,265,460,  with  116  sets  of  cards  and 
!23 combing  machines;  Massacrhusetts  came  next,  with  43  establishments,  representing  plants  worth  $1,184,110,  and 
New  York  third,  with  36  establishments,  representing  $899,711  capital  tied  up  in  plant.  The  table  does  not  indicate 
that  this  idle  machinery  was  peculiar  to  any  locality,  but  it  was  distributed  somewhat  uniformly  throughout  the 
Cnited  States,  in  proportion  to  the  actual  investment  in  the  several  states. 

If  any  excei)tion  is  to  be  made  to  this  rule  it  is  in  the  case  of  California,  where  nearly  one-third  of  the  mills 
m  existence  were  idl^  during  the  census  year.  Twenty  years  ago  the  wool  manufacture  took  a  firm  root  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  a  time  promised  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  blankets  of  such  a  superior  quality,  that  they  met  with  a  large  and  ready  sale  in  the  £ast.  It  also 
aimc^  to  supply  the  local  demand  for  the  cheaper  fabrics  for  men's  wear,  stimulated  thereto  by  the  high  rates  of 
freight  which  prevailed.  The  census  of  1890  shows  a  considerable  decline  in  the  value  of  the  woolen  goods 
manufactured  in  California.  The  report  on  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  1890,  compiled  by  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  contains  a  r^sum^  of  the  condition  of  wool  manufacture 
in  California,  supplied  by  State  Labor  Commissioner  Tobiu,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extra<;t: 

The  woolen  industry  of  California  is  at  present  on  the  decline,  and  the  outlook  is  uot  hopeful.  Millions  in  capital  have  heen 
ioveftted  in  the  husiueKM,  hut  the  return  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  operation  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  mills.  Various 
raoi»e«  are  assigut^d  for  this  condition  of  affairs;  and  chief  among  them  are  high  wages,  the  high  price  of  coal,  and  high  freight  rates. 
It  is  true  that  nil  classes  of  manufacture  lahor  nnder  similar  disadvantages,  hut  the  disparity  between  the  cost  of  production  in 
California  and  the  expense  of  turning  out  the  same  goods  in  the  east  is  particularly  noticeable  in  this  industry.  The  result  has  been 
that  eaAfem  manufacturers  undersell  the  local  producers,  to  the  ruination  of  California  trade. 

• 

In  a  general  way  each  of  the  reasons  here  assigned  for  the  decline  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  California  may  be 
accepted  as  correct.  An  examination  of  the  wage  tables  of  this  report  shows  that  the  prevailing  nites  of  that  state 
are  uniformly  higher  than  in  the  east,  while  the  difterence  in  the  cost  of  fuel  is  even  greater.  The  condition  of  the 
industry  in  California  is  only  an  exaggerated  inst^ance  of  the  fact  that  under  the  improved  methods  of  the  modern 
fiM-tory  system  the  tendency  of  this  industry  to  concentration  has  become  marked,  and  that  concentration  results 
iu  certiiin  well-defined  advantages,  in  the  direction  of  cheaper  production,  which  must  perpetuate  that  tendency. 

Except  in  isolated  cases,  as  in  California,  the  idle  woolen  mills  discovered  by  the  Eleventh  Census  were  old 
mills,  whose  machinery  was  antiquated,  and  whose  failure  was  primarily  due  to  lack  of  the  capital  ncHiessarj'  to 
e^ioip  them  for  competition  under  modern  conditions.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  mills  which  are  employing 
obsolete  machinery,  without  the  capital  to  renew  it,  must  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  this  competition.  The 
margin  of  profit  has  greatly  decreased.  Conditions  are  thus  establishing  themselves  radically  different  from 
those  which  governed  in  this  industry  during  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  our  existence  as  a  nation.  In 
respect  to  nearly  all  of  these  idle  establishments,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were 
permanently  idle,  except  in  the  contingency  of  an  entire  new  machinery  outfit.  Many  of  them  were  located  upon 
valuable  water  powers,  and  their  rehabilitation  is  only  a  (|uestion  of  time.  A  number  of  them  have  already  been 
le-eqaipped  and  put  into  operation  since  these  statistics  were  gathered. 
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The  statistics  of  idle  mills  include  no  establishments  denuded  of  machinerj'  or  converted  to  other  industrial 
purix)ses.  The  eastern  and  middle  states  are  full  of  buildings  and  sites  formerly  occupied  by  carding  mills,  fulling 
mills,  and  small  woolen  mills,  which  long  since  ceased  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  inquiries  of  this  character. 

ALLOW A>'CE  FOR   DEPRECIATION. 

In  the  same  connei'tion  the  (|nestion  of  the  allowance  for  repairs  and  depreciation  in  buildings  and  machinery 
may  be  considered.  Tlie  returns  under  this  question  presented  no  uniformity,  and  nothing  approaching  a  uniibrm 
rule  exists  in  the  w^nd  manufacture.  The  conditions  governing  the  industry  are  so  diverse  and  the  methods  of 
manufacturers  sadiflferent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  average.  There  are  cei-tain  large  establishments 
in  New  England  which  calculate  to  renew  their  entire  machinery  plant  as  often  as  every  ten  or  fifteen  years 
to  keep  themselves  abreast  with  the  most  moclern  conditions  of  manufacturing.  In  these  cases  there  was  reported 
an  average  annual  allowance  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  plant,  to  cover  depreciation  and  renewals.  The 
average  allowance  rei)orted  runs  from  this  figure  down  to  7  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  3  per  cent,  2  per  cent,  and  1  i>er 
cent.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  33  establishments  reported  their  allowance  for  depreciation  and  renewals 
of  buildings  and  machinery  at  2i  per  cent  or  less,  33  reported  their  allowance  at  5  per  cent  or  less,  20  at  7J  per 
cent  or  less,  18  at  10  per  cent  or  less,  4  at  12  per  cent  or  less,  and  4  at  15  per  cent  or  more.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  actual  sum  exi>ended  for  new  equipment  during  the  census  year  was  stated.  Only  112  of  the  336 
Massachusetts  establishments  reporting  made  any  return  to  this  question,  and  in  many  mills  the  item  does  not 
figure  in  the  bookkeeping.  There  are  plenty  of  mills  where  the  methoil  is  to  run  the  machinery  just  as  long  as  it 
will  hold  together.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  ot 
Labor  Statistics  for  181K),  in  which  the  average  cost  of  new  equipment  as  returned  to  him  by  l-ll  woolen  mills 
was  0.40  i)er  cent,  and  by  17  worsted  mills  0.98  per  cent.  These  low  figures  could  only  have  been  obtained  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  considerable  projwrtion  of  the  establishments  reporting  to  make  any  allowance^ 
whatever  for  this  item. 

The  machinery  and  processes  of  the  wool  manufacture  are  so  different  from  those  of  cotton,  and  so  complicated 
and  numerous  in  comparison,  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  standard,  as  may  be  done  in  that  industry,  niK)n 
which  to  predicate  an  average  allowance  for  depreciation.  But  certain  general  principles  govern  the  case,  which 
will  readily  be  admitted.  The  tenure  of  life  of  machinery  is  limited,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  be  kept  in  repair. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  wear  and  tear,  there  is  supersession  by  improvements,  which  is  of  far  greater 
conseciuence,  but  which  can  not  always  be  anticipated  and  which  follows  no  fixed  rule.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  it  in  considering  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture,  and  this  allowance  must  be  made  even  where  the 
manufacturers  themselves  do  not  make  it,  if  the  theory  is  that  the  industry  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency. 

The  average  life  of  the  entire  mechanical  equipment  of  a  woolen  mill  is  commonly  estimated  at  twenty  years, 
but  some  machines  requiie  to  be  replaced  much  more  frequently  than  others.  A  set  of  woolen  cards  may  last  forty 
or  fifty  years  with  good  care,  but  the  clothing  on  them  must  be  renewed  everj-  five  or  six  years.  Looms  sometimes 
last  thirty  years,  but  their  average  life  is  less  than  twenty,  while  twenty  years  will  represent  the  average  life  of  a 
spinning  mule.  The  various  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  all  grades  of  the  best  woolen  goods  number 
between  thirty  and  forty,  and  nearly  every  one  of  these  processes  requires  the  employment  of  one  or  more  separate 
machines,  which  are  subject  to  constant  change  by  reason  of  improvements. 

POWER. 

The  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  power  used  in  the  wool  manufacture  has  been  ver>'  marked  in  the  dei*ade. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which  is  given  the  total  horse  power,  steam  and  water,  ii>  each  branch  ot^ 
the  industry,  at  each  census,  the  average  number  of  emph)y^8  and  the  amount  of  horse  i>ower  per  employ^.    The- 
greatest  increase  in  power  is  shown  to  have  occurred  in  worsted  mills. 

POWER  AND  LABOR:  1890  AND  1880. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Year. 


Woolen  goo«l» ^  JJ^^^^ 

Worste«!  gowls )  j^^^ 

<''»nK«« )]^ 

r*»s<«"i» >!^ 

^^"«»"«'«» ViZ 

Hosiery  and  knit  giKwls i-^  \%^^ 


Total  bon^  nuX/Jf 
P**'**''^         employes. 


r«,  234 
1U6.  5U7 

49. 117 
16.437 

22,677 
lU,  491 

5.051 
2,631 

3.295 
3,992 

34.::6d 

11.561 


79.351 
86.504 

43.593 
IH.ditS 

29. 121 
20.371 

2,266 
1.524 

3,592 
5. 47<» 

61.209 
28.885 


Hor!*e 
poAver 

per 

era- 
pl«»y6. 


1.54 
1.23 

1.13 
0.87 

U.T8 
0.51 

2.23 
1.73 

0.92 
U.  73 

0.5G 
0.40 
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Ele<*tric  and  other  i>ower,  except  steam  and  water,  is  excluded  from  the  above  table,  because  so  large  a  portion 
of  ii  is  used  tor  lighting.  The  use  of  electricity  for  power  has  not  yet  become  marked.  The  increased  use  of  steam^ 
as  ctmipared  with  water,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  statistics  of  power. 

RAW  MATERIALS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE. 

WOOL  CONSUMPTION. 

The  consumption  of  wool  in  the  census  year  (exclusive  of  foreign  yarns,  mohair,  alpaca,  and  other  hairs)  was 
372,707,413  {Kmnds,  'Mn  condition  purchased",  as  contrasted  with  296.192,229  i)ouiids  in  1880,  an  increase  of  25.86 
per  cent. 

It  is  imi>ossible  to  asc>*rtain  the  exact  number  of  pounds  of  raw  wool  consumed  in  the  industry,  because  it  is 
imrvliaseil  in  the  greasy  state,  in  the  washed  state,  and  in  tlie  scoured  state,  and  the  figures  above  given  represent 
]Hin-bases  in  all  of  these  conditions. 

The  bulk  of  the  domestic  wools  are  now  marketed  in  the  greasy  state.  The  quantity  sent  forward  washed  becomes 
^smaller  each  year,  and  is  confined  largely  to  the  clip  of  the  middle  states.  The  quantity  of  scoured  wool  purchased 
by  the  manufacturers  is  increasing  steadily,  as  wool-scouring  establishments,  a  comparatively  new  branch  of  the 
indnstry,  increase  in  number  and  capacity.  In  his  report  of  the  wool  manufa<^'ture  for  1880,  Mr.  Bond  said  with 
reference  to  this  fact:  ''  It  is  estimated  that  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  should  be  added  to  the  domestic 
wool  rejwrted,  and  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  pounds  t<i  the  foreign,  to  reacii  the  true  consumption".  The  habit 
of  buying  scoured  wool  has  become  more  general  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  present  special  agent  estimates 
the  allowance  now  necessary  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  at  25,000,000  pounds,  in  order  to  reach  the  true 
ci»nsumption  of  wool  as*it  originally  came  to  market. 

For  the  year  1889  the  Agricultural  Department  places  the  clip  at  265,000,000  pounds  in  the  grease,  including 
polled  wool,  while  the  census  shows  that  for  the  nearest  corresponding  year  the  wool  manufacture  consumed 
25S,«>80,801  i>ounds  of  domestic  wool,  in  all  conditions,  a  difference  of  but  6,319,199  pounds,  which  difference  is  not 
equal  t4>  <me-(|uarter  of  the  shrinkage  represented  in  the  washed  and  si'oured  wool  purchased  by  the  manufacturers. 
Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  quantity  of  wool  annually  grown  which /never  reaches  the  markets, 
bat  is  consumed  in  the  household. 

Again,  of  the  mills  reported  as  idle  during  the  census  year,  a  number  were  in  operation  during  a  portion  of 
that  year,  but  it  was  imi>ossible  to  obtain  any  data  of  their  operations  during  that  limited  i>eriod.  They  must 
bave  consumed  several  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool. 

FOREIGN  WOOL   CONSUMED. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  wool  of  all  descriptions  (exclusive  of  imported  yarns)  appears  as  114,116,612 
poonds  in  1890  as  compared  with  73.200,698  pounds  in  1880,  an  increase  of  40,915,914  pounds,  or  55.90  per  cent. 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  census  returns  is  attested  by  the  statistics  of  the  iinx)orts  of  foreign  wool,  shown  in 
the  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  gives  the  imports  of 
woid  since  1870,  compared  with  the  domestic  clip,  and  the  percentage  of  tbreign  wool  entered  for  consumption  as 
compared  with  the  domestic  clip: 

WOOL  PRODUCED  AND  IMPORTED,  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AND  AN'NUAL  SUPPLY  OF  THE  L^'ITED  STATES,  1870-1890. 


t 

YEARS. 

Domefltic  pro- 
dactiun,  Ue- 
partment  of 

AKricultare. 
(Pounds.) 

Imports  en- 

tcrwl  for  con 

sumption  year 

ending  June  30. 

(Pounds.) 

Total  produc- 
tion and  im- 
ports. 
(Poands.) 

Domestic  ex- 
portM  year 

ending;  June 

30. 

(Pounds.) 

Net  supply. 
(Pounils.) 

2fl0  Ifll    17.1 

Per  cent  of 
imports  to 
supply. 

1870 

162. 000, 000 

38  631  067      !        900  631  0117 

132.892 

19.27 
23.88 
38.63 
34.78 
25.  OH 
22.23 
17.35 
10.71 
10.07 

Ig7l 

160, 0::0,  POO            50, 174,  056          210. 174. 056 
l.'Sa,  000, 000            94.315,933           244.315,933 
158. 000. 000            84. 21 2, 582           'AA9  21 2  .<U» 

25.195    1      210.148,861 

140.515    1      244.175.418 

75.129             212  137  153 

1872 

1873 

1874 

170, 000. 000     !         56. 793. 737 

226  703  737 

319,000 

226  171  137 

1875 

181.000,000    1        51  686.294    j      232,686,294 
192.0:K),000              40.275.678     ■       232. 27S  CTft 

178,034          232.508.200 

104,768             232  170  010 

!     1876 

1877 

200.  OOO,  OOO 

40.  1 14.  304     1        210.  1 14.  301 

79.509 
317  ft!U 

240.034.795 
247,703,307 
251,041,858 
331,680.889 
307,345.512 
334,900,590 
342.085,403 
387,603.538 
370,056,646 
400, 764. 126 
300. 146, 233 
366, 200. 103 
301.030.007 
383,071,063 

1878 

208,250.000    '        39.801,101     I      248.051.101 

1879 

211.000,000    ,        40, 102.  O^*!           2&1.102.fti2     \           60  781 

15.97 

1880 

232.  500. 000            99.  372. 440 

331   872  lin     !            101   .>i.M 

29  9e    • 

1     1881 

240.000,000     .         67.416.067            307  116  067                   71.  llUi 

21. 94    1 

1     1882 

272.000.000 

63. 016.  780 

335,016,709              116.170 

18.80    : 

188:i 

290.000,000    i        53,049,967 
300,000.000            87,703,931 
308. 000, 000    :        68. 146. 652 

343.049.967 

61  171 

15  47 

1     1H84 

387,703,831    i            10,303 
370. 146. 652                f»  MA 

1 
22. 62    , 

1883 

18. 12    i 

1     1888 

302.000,000 
285,000,000 
269.000,000 
265,000.000 
276,000,000 

107,910,549 
114.404,173 
97, 231, 207 
126,181.273 
109, 902, 105 

409,910.549 
399, 404, 173 
366,231,267 
391.181.273 
385,902.105 

146,423 
257.940 
22.164 
141, 576 
231.042 

26.33 

1     1887 

28  66 

1     1888 

26.55 
32.27 
28.50 

1     1889 

1890 

so 
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The  degree  of  our  dependeuce  upon  a  foreign  wool  supply  is  accui*ately  ascertained  from  the  year  1821.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  were  not  kept  in  a  manner  that  permitted  any  definite 
statement  regarding  it.  In  American  State  Papers,  Glass  IV,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  volume  11,  appears  a 
special  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  asking 
for  a  report  "  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  years  1817, 1818, 1819, 
1820,  and  the  first  three-quarters  of  1821  ^.  The  Secretary  submitted  what  data  he  could  fiiruish,  but  added  that 
the  statements  were  necessarily  imperfect,  because  the  duty  being  ad  valorem,  no  record  of  weight  was  preserved 
in  the  custom  houses.    Then  appear  the  following  figures: 


AXGORA,   CAMEL'S,   VICUNA,   ETC.,    FREE. 


Tean». 


Pounds. 


Value. 


SHEBP*8  WOOL  (15  PER 


I 


CENT). 


PoUDtls. 


1817 6.600            |6,lg9  2,272 

1818 1.500  226      

1819 1,700      1,407  1,1«2 

1820 : 106,788 

1821  (three-quartens) 2,622             2,230  384,333 


Value,     i 


$1,883 


479    I 
24.965    ; 

93,829 

I 


After  the  year  1821  the  record  is  complete,  and  is  much  more  accurate  than  any  data  we  possess  regarding 
the  domestic  clip.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  foreign  wool  entered  lor  consumption 
from  1822  to  1890,  inclusive : 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL,  1822  TO  1890  (a). 


YRAR«. 


1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 

1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 


1831.... 
1832.-.. 
1833.... 
1834  (6) 
1835.... 


1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
18:{9. 
1840. 


1841.-.. 
1812  (e) 
1843...- 
1844.... 
1845.... 


1846. 
181.. 
184^. 
1849. 
1850. 

1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 

1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 

1861. 
1862- 
1863. 
1861. 
1866. 

1866. 
1867- 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 


Quantity 

(fiscal  year). 

(Pounds.) 


1.715, 
1,673, 
1.291. 
2,055. 

2,622. 
3.180. 
2,437, 
1,295. 
66?. 


690 
MS 
400  I 
767  I 

909  ' 
767  , 
U18 
767 
641  ' 


5.619,353, 
2,814.879 
273,631 


7,196,306 

12,296,249 

10,250.687 

6. 785. 704 

7,806,254 

9,813.212 

14.862,984 
10,849.77^ 
3.497.447 
14. 077. 956 
23,825.072 

16.504.879 
8, 249, 207 
11.379,483 
17. 822,  497 
18,696,294 

32. 578. 193 
17.992.646 
21, 403, 925 
20. 033, 492 
18, 189, 946 

16, 729. 377 
18.4^».22f7 
25. 562, 478 
33,030.112 
26.125.891 

31.638,533 
43. 698, 138 
74, 412, 878  I 
91,026,039 
43. 741, 094  I 

70,435.943  ' 
37.683,675  ! 
24.582.551 
34.695.939 
38.634,067 


Value. 


Quantity  (5- 

year  penods). 

(Pounds.) 


1387.312 
340.956 
353,367 
552,069 

446.768 
379.841 
488.831 
204,648 
92.172 

1. 287. 540 
5C1.502 
93.957  , 


1,072,116  J 
1,203,937  I 


806.544 
509,283 
662.306 
819.830 

1,047,507 
716, 768 
228,106 
872,  14:J 

1,684.066 

1.112,978 

524.  h74 

862,675 

1, 170.  561 

1.690,380 

3,836.613 
1. 876. 5^6 

2. 625. 761 
2,  792. 558 
2.033,545 

2. 172, 477 
2. 612, 704 
3, 523. 536 
5, 0J*4. 5Ci2 

5. 296. 762 


I 

t 
! 


5.015,002    ) 

7.140.114  I  I 

12.528.606  I  } 

16,128,209  : 

7.654.422  ij 


10.682,257 
5,779,511 


6.736,205 


10,200,102 


15,904,160 


-       46,961,106 


67,113,232 


72,651,360 


110,108.202 


>     119, 908, 085 


284.517,282 


206,032,175 


Value. 


Quantity  (10- 

yetu  perifNls). 

(Pounds.) 


Value. 


IXCBBASB  ns  QCASTITY  AND  IS 
PBB  CKST.     (POU.VDS.) 


5  vears. 


10  years. 


$1,653,704 


1.612.260 


16. 936, 307     $3, 245, 064      3. 463, 897 

51.42  per  ceut. 


2.955.115 


4, 001, 900 


62.865.275 


5, 704. 067 
55.92  per  i-eut. 


6,957.015      31.056,937      45.928,968 
195.28  per  cent.  271.19  per  cent. 


4.M8.590 


5.361,468 


139. 764, 592 


20, 152, 126 
42.91  i>er  cent. 


9. 910. 058  5. 538, 128  76. 890,  317 

8.25  iKjr  cent.  .  122.32  per  ceut. 


13,165,013 


18,690,041 


2:i0. 106, 287 


31.855.054 


48,466.353 


31.098,856 


490. 549. 457 


79, 560, 2H9 


37. 546, 842 
51.68  i>er  cent. 


9. 700, 883 
8. 81  per  cent. 


164. 60;».  197 
137.28  per  cent. 


78.485.107 
rf27.51»  per  cent. 


90.34).6{)5- 
64.64  per  ceut. 


260  443. 170- 
113.18  per  cent. 


The  onantities  and  values  s^iven  are  f«>r  net  imports.  1822  to  1866,  inclusive,  and  imports  entered  fur  consumption  from  1867  to  18;)0.  inclusive. 
In  1834  the  expurt«i  of  fi»reign  wool  exceeded  the  imparts. 


a 

e  To  and  indading  the  year  1842,  the  Hscal  year  ended  September  30;  after  that  date  June  30. 
d  Decrease. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL,  1822  TO  1890-Coiitinued. 


TKAJtS. 


Quantity 

(fiscal  year). 

(Pounds.) 


Value. 


*■ 


50.174,050 
91,315.933 
84,212,582 
56, 793.  737 
51,(S86,294 

40. 275, 678 
40.114,394 
39.801,161 
40. 14)2, 642 
90, 372,  440 

67, 416, 967 
63. 016.  769 
53.049.967 
87. 703, 931 
68, 146, 652 

107, 910, 549 
I14.4l>4.173 
97,2:'1.267 
126, 181.  273 
109.902.105 


$7. 704, 674 
19,571,5.'W 
20. 466, 160 
11,611.867 
10, 228, 622 

7.887.616 
7. 012, 972 
6.995,367 
5. 516.  813 
17,913.666 

12, 060, 827 
10, 333,  359 

8.491.988 
1  J,  dv.',  ^99 

9, 474. 264 

13, 794, 213 
16. 351. 370 
14, 062, 100 
17, 4.32, 759 
16, 165, 043 


Quantitv  (5- 

year  peruxls). 

(Pounds.) 


337, 182. 602 


Value. 


Quantity  (10- 

3'ear  penods). 

(Pounds.) 


$69,582,888 


Value. 


LNCBEASB  IS  QUANTITY  AND  V 
PER  CKXT.     (POLNUe.) 


5  years. 


10  years. 


259,666,315 


I 


45,:t26,434 


I 
906,848,917  !      $114,909,322 


339, 334, 286 


131,150.427 
83.66  per  cent. 


77,516,287  106,290,40^ 

a22.99  per  cent.      21.67  per  oenk 


53,953,737 


555,629,367 


77, 805, 485 


894, 963. 653 


131,759,222 


79,667.971 
30.68  per  ceut. 


216,295.081 
63.74  per  cent. 


298.114,736. 
49.95  per  cent. 


a  Decrease. 

The  table  shows  the  quantity  iuiported  by  five  and  by  ten  year  periods,  and  also  the  increase  in  quantity  and 
the  per  cent  of  increase  for  both  the  five-year  and  ten-year  periods  over  the  previous  periods.  These  percentagea 
$bow  remarkable  fluctuations.  The  most  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the  use  of  foreign  wool  occurred  in  the  decade 
endiu^  1840;  the  next  greatest  rate  of  increase  occurred  in  the  decade  ending  1850,  and  the  third  in  the  decade 
eDdiii;cl870.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  decades  ending  1880  and  1890  was  small  in  comparison  with  those 
oaintMl. 

The  i>ercentage  of  foreign  wool  entered  for  consumption  in  1890  on  the  basis  of  net  supply  as  estimated  in  the 
stat4*xnent  on  page  29  is  28.50  per  cent,  and  the  average  per  cent  for  the  whole  series  of  years  covered  by 
thi-  table  is  24.06  per  cent.  This  percentage  indicates  the  degree  to  which  we  have  succeeded  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  domestic  manufacture  from  home-grown  wool.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  basis  for  such  a  comparison^ 
inasuiuc-h  as  the  great  bulk  of  our  imports  of  wool  are  of  class  3,  called  cari)et  wools,  because  used  almost  exclusivery 
in  the  t-arpet  manufacture  and  not  grown,  nor  attempted  to  be  grown,  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States.  The 
pivernuient  classification  of  imported  wools  according  to  their  blood  has  only  been  made  since  1867^  in  which 
year  the  blood  classification  first  appeared  in  the  tariff.    The  figures  for  each  subsequent  year  are  as  follows: 

WOOLS  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1S67-I890,  BY  CLASS, 

QUANTITY,  AND  VALUE. 


NO.  1.— CLOTHI.NU. 


XO.  2.— CO.MBIXO. 


NO.  3.— CARPKT  WOOLS. 


YKAR8. 


Total  iMunda. 


1H«7. 
1868. 

itm. 

1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875- 
l»>7fl. 
1877. 
IH78. 
187(». 
1*<0. 
1881. 
1^82. 
188;. 
188*. 
1^85. 
1S8<}. 
1887. 
188S. 
1889. 
1890. 


37.«83. 

24.582, 

34.6»5. 

38,634, 

50,174. 

94,315. 

84, 212, 

56. 793, 

.")!,  086. 

40. 275, 

40, 114. 

39.801. 

40. 102. 

99, 372, 

67,416. 

63. 010. 

53.049. 

87,703 

68.116. 

107,  910. 

114.4(»4. 

97, 2:n. 

126.  ISl, 
109. 902, 


675 
551 
940 
067 
a'>6 
93J 
582 
737 
294 
678 
394 
161 
642 
440 
967 
769 
967 
931 
652 
549 
17  J 
267 
273 
105 


Putiuds. 

1,270,356 

4, 681.  679 

2, 512, 202 

6. 530, 493 

5. 957, 461 

16,871,3.12 

6,029,488 

2,398,210 

13.117.679 

8. 643. 366 

9, 294. 029 

9,916,012 

5, 229. 987 

20,  785. 172 

20, 609. 707 

13,  489, 923 

H,546,5:iO 

20,  703,  843 

13,  472  4:{2 

23.321.759 

23,  195.  734 

16,952,513 

22,  973, 088 

21,387.867 


Value. 


PouncU. 


$415,609 
918.588 
505.715 
1,249,152 
1,201,201 
4, 183. 960 
1,744.200 
815.  307 
3, 602,  5.^'» 
2,187,713 
2.  202, 6.T9 
2,431,043 
1.114.301 
6, 412,  273 
4,751,4,'>4 
3, 042, 407 
2, 507.  443 
4, 700. 605 
2. 994, 533 
4,  :M4.  189 
4,  :«9.  498 
3. 648. 780 
4.  7<>4, 015 
4.856.640 


150. 
1       1.804. 

4,533, 

2.  752, 
17,  66.'». 
41,155, 
49.  540. 
27,  («7. 

7,769. 

3, 167, 

2, 509. 

3, 028. 

1.709, 
'     13, 266. 

4, 421. 

2,318. 

1.373. 

4, 474. 

3,891. 

4, 872. 

9, 703. 

5.  ."»68. 

6.651. 

7.662, 


302 
272 
367 
569 
600 
460 
231 
437 
1,'>7 
307 
954 
869 
601 
8.'>6 
491 
671 
114 
396 
911 
739 
962 
(iOH 
719 
978 


Value. 

$31. 827 

332.315 

1, 092. 297 

765, 147 

3, 167, 835 

8, 952, 131 

12, 723, 501 

6.193,150 

2, 153, 261 

1,153,504 

830,715 

969.683 

413. 761 

3. 801, 730 

1. -271, 332 

648,2:]C 

343. 987 

l.a'»8.7.'»H 

921.  252 

1,100.116 

2. 270,  a78 

1.  322.  8«J2 

1.5,56,309 

l,8a"i.535 


Pouuds. 


36. 
18, 
27, 
29, 
26, 
:J6, 
28. 


27, 


30. 
■28. 
28. 
26. 
33. 
59, 
42, 
47. 
40. 
02. 
5J. 
79, 
81. 
74. 
96. 
80. 


263.017 
096,600 
650,371 
351.005 
550. 995 
289, 141  , 
642.863 
308,  000 
799. 4.58 
465.005 
310,411 
856,280 
163,054 
320,412 
385.760 
208, 175 
130.  irs.\ 
525, 692 
782, 306 
716,0)1 
504.477 
710,686 
TyM.  466 
h51.260     I 


Value. 

$5. 332, 074 

2.  704.  768 
3. 653. 082 

3,  416, 024 
3, 335, 0;{8 
6. 435, 468 
5,998,465 
4, 603.  410 
4.472,826 
4, 516, 398 
3. 979,  617 
3. 594. 640 
3. 988.  7.52 


7.699. 
6.038. 
6.642. 
5.  580. 

7.  8:J3. 

,».  .>.>n. 

8.  343. 
9.741. 
9, 09). 

11.112. 
9,412, 


66:1 
Oil 
699 
.558 
936 
479 
9v8 
811 
45i) 
435 
866 


32  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  tables  show  that,  exehisive  of  carpet  wools,  the  needs  of  our  manufacturers  have  been  met  by  the  domestic 

clip,  for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  within  about  23  \yeT  cent  of  their  total  consumption.    This  deficiency  in  the 

'domestic  supply  consists  abnost  wholly  of  qualities  of  the  fiber  which  are  not  grown  advantageously  in  this  country. 

The  question  of  the  quantity  of  imported  cari>et  wools  which  enter  into  wool  manufactures  other  than  carpets 
maybe  ai)proximately  answered  by  these  returns,  but  only  approximately,  as  the  imi)orts  of  no  fiscal  year  can  be 
taken  as  the  exact  measure  of  the  consumption  of  that  year. 

The  third  class  wools  imi>orted  were  74,710,G8(>  pounds  in  1888,  96,550,406  i>ounds  in  1889,  and  80,851,260 
pounds  in  1890.  Cndoubtedly  some  of  the  imports  of  each  of  these  years  are  represented  in  the  consumption  of 
the  census  year,  and  the  average  of  these  years,  which  is  84,000,000  pounds,  may  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
consumption  of  third  class  wools  in  the  census  year,  leaving  nearly  30,000,000  jwunds  as  the  consumption  of  first 
and  second  class  wools. 

The  exact  part  of  this  84,000,000  i)ounds  of  carpet  wool  consumed  by  the  caqiet  manufacture  can  not  be 
ascertained,  for  the  reason  that  many  carpet  mills  buy  their  yarns  from  yarn  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  make 
other  products,  and  it  is  imjKJSsible  therefore  to  trace  the  exact  disposal  of  the  foreign  wool  they  consumed. 

The  carpet  manufacture  spun  54,742,2;U  pounds  of  foreign  wool,  and  used  in  addition  18,763,201  pounds  of 
woolen  yarn  and  10,555,799  pounds  of  worsted  yarn  in  the  census  year.  The  latter  was  made  almost  wholly  from 
foreign  wool,  and  estimating  two  pounds  of  wool  to  a  pound  of  yam,  it  stands  for  21,111,598  pounds  of  wool,  thus 
bringing  the  consumption  of  thiixl-class  wool  in  the  carpet  manufacture  up  to  75,85:3,832  pounds,  or  within  about 
8,000,000  pounds  of  the  total  consumption  of  this  class  of  wool  in  the  census  year. 

There  was  but  little  foreign  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  18,763,201  i)ounds  of  woolen  yarns  purchased 
by  the  carpet  mills.  These  were  mostly  low-grade  yarns,  used  in  cheap  carpets,  and  in  their  manufacture  was 
consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  shoddy,  hair,  and  cotton  consumed  in  the  woolen  mills. 

The  sources  of  tne  supply  of  carx)et  wools  used  in  the  American  mills  are  shown  by  the  following  statement 
from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890: 

•QUANTITY  OF  WOOL  OF  CLASS  3  IMPORTED  AT  THE   THREE    PRINCIPAL  PORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JITNE  30,  1890,  SHOWING  COUNTRY  OF  PRODUCTION,  (a) 

POUNDS.  POITCDP, 

Total 80,152,484    .    Italy 444 

===       Dutch  West  Indies 14,984 

Argentine  Republic 13,531.096       Portugal 339,956 

Austria-Hungary 11,977        Russia  on  Baltic  and  White  sea 3,397,982 

Brazil 175.697       Russia  on  Black  sea V 10,  .594, 887 

Chili 1,634,953       Russia,  Asiatic 204.339 

China 8,704,983    !    Russia  (not  specified) 1,362,293 

Danish  West  Indies 357       Senia 28,381 

•Greenland,  Iceland,  etc (U,  1(U       Spain 32,837 

Ecuador 1,087        Switzerland 35,685 

France 2,198,996    '    Turkey  in  Europe 1,733,619 

•Germany 718.572       Turkey  in  Asia 12,474.352 

England 5,193,817       Turkey  in  Africa 154,826 

Scotland 5,144,822       Turkey  (not  speciried) 94,0r23 

British  West  Indies -  32,793        Uruguay 84,569 

British  East  Indies 6,635,7.51        Asia,  all  other 3.969,331 

East  Indies  (not  specified) 1,295,723       Country  not  specified 264,011 

British  possessions  in  Australasia 21, 237 

a  Thiii  and  tbe  following  table  represent  imports  at  the  three  princiiml  ports  of  entry  only,  and  the  total  imports  of  Class  1  and  Clas:fi  3  accordinj^ly  differ  from 
the  totals  for  these  classes  given  in  the  table  at  the  foot  of  page  31 . 

The  imports  of  merino  wools  (Class  1  of  tlie  tariff  classification)  have  been  quite  steadily  increasiDg  of  late  years, 
and  the  average  imports  since  the  earlier  years  under  the  tariff  of  1867  have  been  very  large.  The  imports  ot 
combing  wools  show  remarkable  fluctuations  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  period,  but  latterly  they  show  no 
tendency  to  increase.  These  im|>orts,  which  consist  mainly  of  the  English  combing  wools,  have  fallen  off  in 
consequence  of  the  perfecting  of  the  combing  machine,  which  iwrmits  the  combing  of  the  shorter  stai>led  merino 
wools  in  the  worsted  manufacture,  with  better  results,  except  in  8i>ecial  fabrics,  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  long 
English  combing  wools. 

Of  the  Class  I  wools  imported  and  used  by  our  manufacturers  the  great  bulk,  77  i)er  cent,  are  of  Australasian 
production,  as  is  shown  by  the  table  following,  compiled  from  the  Treasury  reports,  which  gives  the  quantities  of 
<Jla8S  I  wools  imported,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  each  foreign  country  during  the  fiscal  year  1889-1890. 
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grANTITY  OK  <'LOTHIKO  WOOL    IMPORTED   AT  THK  THREE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS  INTO  THE   UNITED    STATES  Dl'RING 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JTNE  30,  1890,  SHOWING  COUNTRY  OF  PRODUCTION. 

POUNDS*.     .    South  America — ('outiiined.  i'ul'nds. 

Tirtml 15, 492, 107               Ar«j:entine  Republic 168,  a\"» 

—          =               Uruguay 144, 2:^9 

Au«wcral;t«iai  11,928,921               Hrazil 67,981 

Peru 2.  740 

Eun»|Mr 1,271,510 

Africa 1,  ia-j,730 


En^Und 884,807                                                                                                         

France 262, 333               British  possessions I,  102, 793 

Sp.Hin 91, 460               All  others 2, 937 

Turkey 24,868 

iiermany 7,199       Asia 18,056 

Scotland 509                                                                                                             

RoMia 334               China 10.456 

Turkey 3,  HOO 

»ionth  A.<M>ric4« 1,166,890               All  others :i  800 

(*bn«* 783,  .575       West  Indies 1,(K)0 

The  development  of  wool  production  in  tlie  United  States,  wbile  it  has  been  on  the  whole  rather  rapid,  has 
tH»t  lH*en  comparable  with  that  which  has  been  simultaneously  occurring  in  Australasia,  South  America,  and  the 
Caiie  colonies,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  these  countries  ujwn 
the  prices  of  wool  everywhere. 

Marked  and  imi)ortant  changes  have  occurred  in  the  general  characteristics  of  our  domestic  supply.  The 
rapid  increase  iu  the  supply  of  what  are  known  as  the  ''  territorial "  wools,  grown  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
^nerally  upon  ranches,  somewhat  after  the  methods  pursued  in  Australia,  has  luul  a  tendency  to  check  the 
increase  in  the  clip  of  the  finer  wools  that  have  so  long  been  the  peculiar  product  and  glory  of  the  middle  western 
states.  Of  the  staple  wools  now  procluced  in  the  United  States,  we  have  eminent  authority  for  saying  that  they 
••  are  better  ada])ted  to  the  fabrication  of  satisfactory  clothing  for  the  American  people  than  any  other  wools 
frrtiwii'.  All  goods  which  require  the  medium  wool  are  admirably  supplied  by  domestic  tleeces,  which  are  nowhere 
>uriKiS»cd  for  uniform,  sound,  and  healthy  fiber.  Of  the  sui)erfine  wools  the  domestic  flocks  now  supi)ly  little  to 
the  domestic  nianufactui*e.  That  these  wools  can  be  grown  in  certain  sections  of  this  country  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  as  in  the  sui)erfine  wools  of  Saxon  bhKwl  which  formerly  brought  such  high  reputation  to  Washington 
comity,  Pennsylvania.  That  they  will  not  be  grown,  in  commercial  quantities,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
these  sheep  are  small  sized,  small  fleeced,  and  comparatively  unproductive,  and  their  fleeces  can  not  now  command 
l»ri«t*s  which  will  render  them  a  profitable  branch  of  sheep  husbandry.  The  supply  of  fine  wools  of  the  XX  and 
XXX  grades,  for  which  the  flocks  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  have  been  noted,  is  falling  steadily  behind 
iht*  <leuiand,  and  it  is  to  supply  this  deficiency  that  the  increasing  importations  of  Australian  wools  are  due.  The 
tineuess,  length,  and  soundness  of  staple  iu  these  Australian  wools,  together  with  their  rennirkable  freedom  from 
invsise,  render  them  admirable  for  admixture,  where  high-grade  goods  are  to  be  manufactured.  In  such  goods  the 
diHucstic  fleeee  is  relied  ui)on  for  strength  and  durability,  and  the  Australian  for  fineness,  brightness,  and  beauty 
of  finish.  In  the  wmiewhat  circumscTibed  area  covering  a  few  ccmnties  in  southeastern  Ohio,  and  contiguous 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  a  limited  number  of  sheep  may  still  be  found  producing  a  wool  from 
which  goods  may  l)e  made  fully  equal  in  every  respect  t4)  those  manufac*tured  wholly  or  in  part  from  Australian 
fleeces. 

The  sjiecific  qualities  of  wool  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  the  fabrics  now  chiefly  nmde  in  the  United 
States  were  indicated  by  the  latins  John  L.  Hayes,  in  1872,  in  a  pai>er  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  follows: 

C'ouimoo  flaiuieU  iuvolre  a  very  iuiportaut  coiiHiuuptiou  of  wools,  from  the  coarsest  coiiiiiion  or  native  to  iiiedium  merino  wools; 
ofterm  tlaDoels,  from  fine  to  very  finest  wools;  blankets,  from  the  most  ordinary  Mexican  to  noils  (the  shorter  or  refnse  fibers  obtained 
1»y  the  process  of  combing  the  best  combing;  wools),  np  to  the  medinm  merino  wools;  also  the  Hhort<*r  wools  of  Kuglish  bloo<l,  such  as 
the  down  and  cheviot  wools.  Shawls,  the  ])rineipal  varieties,  embrace  all  grades  of  merino  wool  up  to  ]»irk-lock;  somespecial  varieties 
beiDg  compieed  of  worsted  combing  wools;  felts,  generally  the  lowest  grades)  of  wtmls,  but  some  varieties  of  felting,  such  as  piano  and 
table  cover:?,  medium  merino  wool.  Knit  goods,  such  as  knit  shirts,  vests*  skirts,  drawers,  cardigans,  h(»se.  involve  a  very  im|K>rtant 
rooMiniption  of  wool,  from  the  lowest  to  high  grades  of  merino,  certain  fancy  varieties,  com)>o8e<l  of  worsted  yams,  requiring  English 
combing  wools.  Fancy  cassimeres,  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of  fabrics,  require  all  grades  of  merin(»  wool,  without  burr, 
principally  niedinm;  overcoatings,  such  as  beavers,  mosrows,  cskimos,  medium  to  Hnest  grades  of  merino  wool.  For  all  mixtures  of 
v««ol  with  shoddy^  the  liest  and  the  longest  merino  wools  are  now  regarded  as  the  most  proHtable,  for  the  reason  that  they  ''carry'* 
tmtvn  of  the  short  fiber  of  the  wool  substitute.  Thin  wool  coatings  re<|uire  from  medium  to  the  finest  merino  wools,  fancy  ladies' 
rlidikiDgs,  the  finest  long  merino  wools,  and,  in  some  varieties,  uiohair,  or  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat ;  gentlemen's  worsted  coatings, 
the  finest  long  merino  combing  wo<ds.  For  certain  varieties  of  delaines,  coburgs,  and  cashmeres,  ladies*  dress  goods,  with  cotton  warp, 
nedinm  long  merino  wools  an*  nsed;  for  Caledonia  ladies*  cloakings,  a  limited  use  is  made  of  mixtures  of  fine,  long  combing  wools  and 
gagif**"  or  Canada  combing  wools;  for  serges,  moreens,  alpacas,  Italian  cloth  for  linings,  mohair  lusters,  lastings,  damask  for  furuittu^, 
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for  t'liruitiire  coveriug,  ciiituiii^  unci  Xnh\v  cloths,  re]iK  fur  furniture  uud  eurtaius,  Avebbiu^  for  n-ius  and  girths  for  horses  auil  for 
8U.si»euders,  bunting  for  flags,  military  sashes,  picture  cords  and  Uissels,  clouds  or  nubias.  Ki&toria  shawls,  braids  and  bindings,  long 
English  combing  or  Canada  wooU  are  required;  for  the  warp  of  ingrain  2  and  3  ply  caqiets,  the  loug  carjict  wools  of  Cordova  aud  Chile, 
uusuite<l  by  their  coarseness  and  unequal  diameter  for  dress  goods,  are  employed,  the  short  wools  for  filliug,  and  for  the  cheaper  car)>cts 
the  short  and  coarse  Mexican  and  Texan  wools;  for  Brussels  and  ta|>estry,  and  Brussels  and  velvet  carpets,  the  long  Cordova  aud 
Chile  carjjet  wools  are  use«l  f»»r  the  c«>lored  yarns,  the  warj*  being  of  linen  ;  for  the  whites  or  very  light  shades,  the  best  English  or  Canada 
combing  wools. 

KeturiiiDg  to  the  coii8i(lei*atioii  of  the  total  quantity  of  \v<k)1  cousumed  in  the  wool  inaiiufactiire,  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  camel's  hair,  mohair,  and  alpaca  are  regarded  in  the  trade  as  the  equivalents^  the  first  of  Class 
3,  or  carpKJt  wools,  and  the  others  of  suj^erior  grades  of  Class  2,  or  combing  w(H)1s.  The  quantity  of  camel's  hair 
and  noils  consumed  has  increased  from  1,583,111)  pounds  inl88(>to  7,IJ84,804  pounds  in  1890,  and  of  mohair  and 
noils  from  159,678  pounds  in  1880  to  2,i;36,244  pounds  in  1890.  The  alpaca  has  been  lOvSt  in  the  "hair  of  other 
aninials'%  which  is  in  the  main  an  adulterant,  and  the  consumption  of  which  has  increased  from  0,3.*^,109  i)ounds 
to  16,805,704  ]>ounds. 

The  tiibles  presenteil  take  no  cognizance  of  the  ipiantity  of  wool  containe<l  in  the  imi>ortetl  yarns  consumed 
by  American  manufacturers,  the  value  of  which  is  iiM-lude<l  in  the  amcmnts  iv|M)rted  under  the  head  ''All  other 
materials-'.  The  quantity  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarn  entered  for  consumption  in  the  fiscjil  year  ending  June  30^ 
1890  was  3.2i?9.777.8;5  pounds,  valued  at  $1,844,849.15,  foreign  value,  an  average  of  57.12  cents  per  pound,  and 
may  be  accounted  the  equivalent  of  9,000,000  pounds  of  greasy  wm)l. 

Adding  these  items  and  the  373,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  and  domestic  wool  in  condition  purchased  shown  in 
the  tables,  together  with  the  25,(KK),000  pounds  estinmted  by  the  si>ecial  agent  as  the  allowance  for  the  scoured 
wool  purchased,  we  have  an  approximate  consumption  of  434,000,000  ]H>unds  of  wool  in  the  grease.  Similar 
additions  would  need  to  be  ma<le  to  the  consumption  rei)orted  in  1880  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  aud 
percentage  of  increase. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  per  capita  consumption  of  w<m)1  in  the 
United  States  for  a  series  of  decades,  as  shown  by  census  statistics,  and  by  the  Treasury  returns  of  the  im|>orts 
of  woolen  goods.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  raw  wool  contained  in  the  latter,  it  is  customary  to  calculate 
three  pounds  of  wool  to  each  dollar  in  value  of  woolen  goods.    On  this  basis  we  make  the  following  table: 

COMPARATIVE  C0NSI:M}>TI0X  OF  WOOL  IN  THE  I'XITED  STATBl^. 


YEABs. 


IK40. 
189J. 


IniportH  of 
wool  entered 
for  cunsump- 
tion  year  end- 
ing tTane  30. 
<  Pounds.)  (a) 


69.813,212 
18.6U5.294 
26. 125, 891 
38.634.067 
99.  372. 440 
J  09, 902. 105 


Home  )>roduc 
tion  of  wool 
year  ending 

Jan.  I. 
(Pounds.) 


35.8U2. 114 

.'.2.510.969 

W.  2C4. 913 

162.0U0,000 

232.500,000 

276. 000, 000 


Domf.stii* 

exiK)rt«. 

(PoundH.) 


:J5.  898 

1.055  928 

152.892 

191,  S51 

•231,042 


Net  supply. 
(Pounds.) 


45. 015. 326 

71.176.365 

85.  3  M.  876 

200.4*41.175 

331.68v).889 

385.671.06:$ 


Imports  of 
vrool  manufac-  p      -.,„;,- 

tares,  allowing  Total  consnmp  „^;„^K:* 

3  pounds  of-  Uon.  ^'^^T^ili 

"Tn  ^alue'  ^'         ''*'"°*'"'  ^^^-^^'> 

(Pounds.) 


31, 095.  276 

58.  178.  013 

128. 497. 923 

1(»5, 289. 422 

95.503,641 

162. 496, 269 


76. 710, 602 
129.:;54,978 
213,832,799 
305. 770, 5i»7 
4-27.184,530 
.'48,167,332 


4.49 
.'i.58 
6.80 
7.93 
8. 52 
^.  75 


a  Quantities  for  1840.  18.'>0.  .luil  1860  are  iiuportfi  lens  ro-«'Xi»ert-. 


b  Year  endiug  September  30. 


This  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  The  manufacturers' 
consumption  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  in  the  United  States,  but  when  the  exjKJrts  of 
manufactured  wool  are  de<lucted,  and  proper  allowance  is  made  for  imi)4>rted  manufactures,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
domestic  consumption  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  is  equivalent  to  about  262,0(K),000  |>ounds,  which  is  a  i^er  capita 
consumption  of  6.9  x>ounds.  No  other  country  approximates  (ireat  Britain  and  the  irnited  States  in  its  i)er  capita 
w<  K>1  con  sumption. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

The  preceding  statistics  reveal  a  striking  disparity  between  the  consuming  capacity  of  woolen  and  worsttnl 
machinery  in  the  United  States  and  the  corresponding  capacity  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  latter  country,  a<*cording 
t4)  the  ojQficial  returns  under  the  ** factory  and  workshop  act '',  there  were  6,479,252  spindles  (spinning  and  doubling) 
at  work  in  the  wool  manufacture  in  1889,  consuming,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co., 
428,(KK),000  pounds  ol  wool,  that  being  the  ijuantity  of  foreign  and  home  grown  wool  retained  for  consumption  in 
the  Uniteil  Kingdom  in  that  ye^ir.  This  was  an  average  consumption  of  about  66  pounds  of  raw  wool  per  spindle. 
Ill  the  United  States  2,986,42^^  woolen  and  worsted  spindles  consumed  raw  wool  to  the  api)roximate  amount,  as 
shown  above,  of  434,(K)0,000  ]>ounds  in  the  greasy  state,  an  average  c<msuniption  of  145  pounds  iwr  spindle. 

Tliese  figures  are  of  no  value  for  any  scientific  pur|>ose,  first,  because  they  are  based  upon  the  consumption  in 
the  grease,  and  second,  because  they  take  no  account  of  the  other  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  shoddy,  which  pasa 
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orer  the  card8  and  are  spun  with  the  wool.    They  will  serve  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  ra4lic;al  difference  that 
r\istA  iu  the  industry  as  conducted  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  the  same  difference  that  appears  in  the  cotton  industries  of  the  two  countries.  It  has  Imeu  shown  that 
thf  avenige  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  twice  the  average  spindle 
consumption  in  Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  the  identical  disparity  of  consumption,  as  bet  ween  the  two  countries, 
<f\i>t4i  ill  l>oth  the  ct>tton  and  the  w(K)1  manufacture.  To  some  degree  it  is  attributable  to  the  same  causes  in  both 
iiHlustric's.     These  causes,  as  they  appear  in  the  wool  manufacture,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

.  1 «  The  bulk  of  the  yarns  spun  in  Great  Britain  are  of  finer  counts  than  the  bulk  of  the  yarns  spun  in  the- 
rnitt*d  States. 

CJ)  In  the  United  States  the  woolen  manufacture  still  largely  predominates  over  the  worsted  n)anufiK*tuie^ 
eiii|»loyiug  2,329,099  sjiindles  to  657,324  spindles  in  the  latter.  A  woolen  spindle,  from  the  nature  of  the  yarn, 
will  4^iisiime  annually  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  wool  that  will  be  consumed  by  a  worsted  spindle.  In  Great 
Britain,  on  the  contrary,  the  worst<*d  manufacture  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  woolen,  employing  2,402,922 
>|iiiiiiiii|r  spindles  and  609,328  doubling  spindles  as  compared  with  3,107,209  spinning  spindles  and  299,793  doubling 
»|4iKiles  ill  the  woolen  manufacture.^  These  statistics  of  the  relative  nninber  of  spindles  employed  in  the  two^ 
brau«*hes  of  the  industry  in  the  two  countries  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  explain  the  greater  average* 
ciiiisaiii|»tioii  per  spindle  in  the  United  States. 

S)  The  (piantity  of  carpets  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  lanrely  in  excess  of  the  British  product  of 
rari^ets,  and  the  much  coarser  yarn  used  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  has  an  imiK)rtant  bearing  upon  the<|uestion 
an«l  further  explaiiu.  the  discrepancy. 

<4)  A  fourth  cause,  to  which  some  weight  must  be  attached,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  domestic  wool  of  the* 
United  States  is  marketed,  as  a  rule,  in  a  more  greasy  condition  than  the  wool  co!isuined  in  the  British  mills. 
Tht-rt*  is  much  more  of  actual  wool,  and  less  of  grease  and  dirt,  in  the  raw  material  reported  as  the  consumption  of 
British  mills  than  in  that  consumed  by  our  own  mills.  This  fact  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the^ 
l*r  capita  cimsumption  of  the  people  of  the  two  cmmtries  as  given  above. 

The  al)ove  explanatio!is  of  this  discrepancy  were  submitted  by  the  special  agent  to  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Bowmaiir 
of  Halifax.  England,  the  well-known  expert  on  w(M)1  fibers,  and  elicited  from  him  the  following  resinmse: 

Wkht  MorxT,  Halifax,  SeptcmlMT  21,  1891. 

>      X.     1>.    NOKTU,    Es<|., 

Special  Agent,  Eleventh  C'eusiis ; 

liKAK  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  'Mat  August,  1  have  myself  been  struck  with  the  sameuuonialy  which  you  Iiave  noticed  in 
r^;rani  to  the  very  much  larger  <|ujnitity  of  wool  whtch  is  used  in  the  United  Staters  in  coniparison  with  the  number  of  spindh'S  as 
«onipar('<l  with  the  coDHum])tioii  of  wool  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  the 
Ur;:r^t  p<»rtion  of  this  increased  consniniition  arises  from  the  very  much  coarser  counts  which  are  sjjun  on  the  averajife  in  the  I'nited 
>Lat«-»»  n;^  c«>mp:ir<>d  with  Great  Britain,  and  also  I  think  in  your  factories  there  is  more  waste  made  in  ]>roportion  to  the  (juantity  of  yarn 
tui  11*^1  out  as  compared  with  this  eountry.  1  know  this  is  the  case  very  markedly  in  your  cotton  mills,  and  I  su))pose  the  same  will 
probably  bold  j:o<kI  in  your  wcwden  factories.  When  you  remember  there  are  very  large  numbers  of  mills  in  this  country  employing  a 
biriirr  i»uuib«T  of  spindles^  where  the  counts  probably  average  60*s  and  njjward,  you  will  easily  see  that  ji  very  large  number  of  sjuiidles 
are  rt-qnired  to  turn  oflF  a  very  small  consumption  of  wool  (and  I  think  the  main  cause  of  the  discreimncy  lies  here).  Possibly  also  your 
ikt^ti-ti«'s  may  not  be  quite  so  reliable  as  our  own,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  manufacturers  to  exaggerate 
ib»-  «iu.»utitv  ol  wmd  which  they  use,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  appear  they  have  a  large  coDsumption  off  thf*ir  s))indles,  and  this  may 
Bi-41  iiM-rease  the  discrepancy.  Otherwise,  1  know  of  no  reasons  why,  if  the  same  counts  are  spun,  you  shouhl  not  be  able  to  use  as  small. 
^  •lu^iitity  of  the  raw  niat4'rial  as  we  do  in  this  country. 

Trusting  that  this  reply  will  be  satisfactory, 

1  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Fkei>kkick  H.  Bowma.v. 

MOHAIK. 

The  Mi^  of  mohair,  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  is  of  recent  date  and  limited  extent  iu  the  United  States. 
In  1S8()  the  use  of  but  159,078  pounds  was  reported.  In  18?K)  the  ccmsuinption  IumI  risen  to  2,13(5,244  pounds, 
valued  at  ^H48,5;J3.  These  figures  an*  singularly  confirmed  by  the  commercial  statistics,  the  McNaughtan 
I'onipany,  of  New  York,  rei)orting  the  consumption  for  1891  at  2.405,5:^8  pounds  and  for  180()  at  2,147,019  pounds. 
iH  the  total  con8umi»tion  repi>rted  for  18<K),  the  McNaughtan  Company  as<*ertained  that  1,785,1 73  |H>unds  were  of 
forei;n>  growth  and  301,840  pounds  domestic.  Considerable  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  the  <'ultivation  of 
this  filH*r  in  the  Pacific* states,  and  the  rapid  increase  m  its  use  by  our  manutacturers  will  have  a  tendency  to. 
fiirther  stimulate  the  industry.  The  nafivi*  home  of  the  Angora  goat  is  the  mountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor,. 
mb<'re  Hoil  and  climate  are  ])eculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  long,  strong,  and  silky  fiber  of  the  Angora. 
Tlie  goat  has  been  introduced  into  the  Cape  colonies,  where,  mixed  with  the  native  African  goat,  it  produces  a 
t!e<H-e  which  is  ec|ual  to  the  native  mohair,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  now  annually  exi)orted  to  England.  Dr. 
IWiwiDan,  the  distinguished  authority  on  animal  fibers,  is  of  opinion  that  its  <*ultivation  in  the  Cnited  States  can 
be  rae«-e»sfully  extended  in  '^  suitable  iN)sition^. 

The  increased  consumi)tion  of  this  fiber  is  <lue  to  the  increased  manufacture  of  plush  and  upholstery  goods 
and  other  pile  fabrics,  velvets,  astrakhans,  et<!.,  both  ]>l«in  and  figured,  for  which  it  is  now  chiefly  employed.    Prior 
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to  1880  the  use  of  this  fiber  had  beeu  cousiderably  in  excess  of  the  quantity  eonsunied  in  that  year,  due  to  the 
popularity  of  the  hard  finished  luster  fabrics  known  as  alpacas,  mohairs,  and  briiliantines,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  successfully  undertaken  by  several  American  mills  only  to  be  followed  by  the  complete  disuse  of  these 
goods  and  their  disappearance  from  popular  favor.  The  fiber  has  the  aspe<'t,  feel,  and  luster  of  sOk,  without  its 
suppleness.  It  differs  materially  from  wool  in  the  absence  of  the  felting  quality,  and  its  consumption  for  <;lothing 
purposes  has  been  and  is  likely  always  to  be  limited.  Because  of  the  stiffness  of  the  fiber  it  is  rarely  woven  alone, 
the  warp  being  usually  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool.  Its  utilization  In  the  machine  manufacture  dates  only  from  the 
year  1835,  and  the  mohair  of  commerce  is  nearly  all  consumed  by  a  comparatively  few  manufacturers. 

camel's  hair  and  noils. 

Camel's  hair  is  coming  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  domestic  wool  manufacture.  The  total  consumption 
increased  from  1,583,119  pounds  in  1880  to  7,684,804  pounds  in  1890.  It  is  only  recently  that  camel's  hair  has  been 
utilized  as  a  textile  material  for  machine  manufacture,  and  up  to  1885  its  emphiyment  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  mixture  with  various  low  stock  for  backing  in  beavers  and  other  similar  goods,  and  for  press  bagging.  In 
that  year  the  Abbot  worsted  mills,  at  (iraniteville,  Massachusetts,  began  ti^e  use  of  camel's  hair  as  the  material 
lor  worsted  yarns  for  caqiet  warp,  and  they  succeeiied  in  making  a  product  so  strong  and  pei-fect  that  its 
introduction  followed  as  quickly  as  certain  difiiculties  in  dyeing  were  oveiTome,  and  the  increased  use  of  the 
material  is  confined  to  this  product.  It  is  difficult  to  sort  the  fine  downy  undercoat  peculiar  to  camel's  hair  from  the 
long  coai>^  hair  which  overlies  it,  except  by  the  combing  process. 

ALPACA. 

A^ery  little  alpaca  is  now  used  in  the  United  States,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  a  return  of  it. 
The  alpaca  from  which  this  fiber  is  obtained,  is  exclusively  South  American,  and  is  found  in  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  where  the  llama  and  vicugna  are  the  most  conunon  varieties.  It  is  es[>ecially  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
<x)tton  warp,  and  light-weight  dress  goods  so  made  are  among  the  handsomest  fabrics.  In  the  large  variety  of 
plush  and  upholstery  goods  for  which  the  industry  has  become  noted  in  this  country  in  very  recent  years  these 
fibers  play  an  imiK)rtaut  part,  which  promises  to  increase  rapidly. 

WOOL    IN   rOMBlNATION   WITH   OTHER    FIBERS. 

Wool  is  the  one  textile  fiber  which  can  be  advantageously  lused  in  combiimtion  with  all  other  fibers  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  classes  of  go<ids.  It  is  so  used  to  an  extent  which  is  constantly  increasing  in  all  countries,  and 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  diflBculty  of  a  i)roper  classification  of  textile  establishments  for  census  purposes.  In  the 
dress  goods  manufacture  particularly  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  product  is  made  uiK)n  cotton  warps  with  a  wool 
or  worsted  filling  that  many  establishments  condu(*t  separate  departments  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn, 
which  is  used  in  the  products  of  their  worsted  mills.  Heretofore  the  statistics  of  these  cotton  departments  of 
worsted  mills  have  been  counted  as  a  part  of  the  worsted  industry.  In  the  present  ci»nsus  the  returns  of  the  cotton 
branch  of  such  mills  have  been  separately  secured  and  they  are  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
the  value  of  the  yarns  made  being  transferred  to  the  wool  manufacture  under  the  head  of  cotton  yarns  purchased 
in  the  tables  of  materials  used.  The  mills  whose  returns  were  thus  diWded  between  the  wool  and  the  cotton 
manufacture  were  the  Arlingt<m  and  Pacific,  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts;  the  I^rraine  Company,  at  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island;  the  Hamilton  Company,  at  Southbridge,  Massachusetts;  the  New  Albany  Woolen  and  Cotton 
Company,  at  New  Albany,  Indiana;  the  Mississippi  Mills,  at  Wesson,  Mississip])i,  and  all  mills  making  simply 
hosiery  yarns  for  sale  to  knit  goods  manufacturers.  In  no  other  cases  was  it  found  i)ossible  to  make  this  separation, 
and  all  other  mills  using  wool  and  cotton  together  have  beeii  c<mnted  as  woolen  mills,  and  properly,  as  wool  is 
always  the  predominating  material  used,  in  value  if  not  in  quantity. 

While  all  textile  mills  may  be  classed  according  to  the  fiber  used  which  predominates  in  value,  it  is  obvicms 
that  this  classification  is  oi>en  to  objection,  and  that  it  becomes  every  year  a  grouping  morediflicult  to  make. 

Wool  is  not  mixed  with  cotton  to  any  extent  in  goods  which  are  sold  as  cotton  goods,  it  being  a  raw  material 
of  so  much  greater  value.  On  the  other  hand,  wool  is  used  in  mixture  with  silk,  in  goods  where  the  silk  eftect  is 
retained.  The  use  of  silk  threads  to  give  brilliancy  and  effect  to  patterns  is  increasing  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
worsteds,  as  is  shown  by  the  employment  of  244,306  |>ounds  of  silk  yam  and  131,529  pounds  of  sx)un  silk  yarn, 
together  valued  at  $1,986,402.    This  is  the  first  census  to  show  the  silk  consumption  of  the  wool  manufacture. 

Linen  is  used  as  a  warp  thread  in  certain  lines  of  caqK^ts,  but  no  longer  in  any  species  of  cloths,  although  the 
fabric  known  as  ''linsey-woolsey",  a  wool  well  woven  upon  a  linen  warp  (or  a  cotton  warp)  was  a  staple  product  of 
the  household  industry  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  earlier.  The  quantity  of  linen  yarn  used  in  the  carpet 
manufacture  in  1890  was  10,123,816  |)ounds,  valued  at  $1,621,293.  Jute  also  api)ears  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  cari)ets,  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  jute  yarn  rei)orted  as  consumed  in  the  year  1890  being 
23,795,444  pounds,  valued  at  $1,709,461. 

Some  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  utilize  the  fiber  of  the  ramie  plant,  as  a  suitable  mixture  with  wool,  with 
results  that  are  pronounced  favorable;  but  these  efforts  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  experimtotal  stage. 
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COTTON   IN    THE   WOOL    MANUFACTURE. 

Tbt*  quautity  of  cotton  used  in  the  wool  nianutai*ture  has  increased  rapidly.  There  passed  through  theae  mills 
in  18!iU  75,428,865  ]K)unds  of  cotton,  valued  at  *8,r)68,149,  in  compaiison  with  48,000,857  iMninds  in  1880,  valued  at 
(6k,2:i:^175.  Of  the  quantity  consumed  in  181K),  however,  32,432,017  pounds  were  for  use  in  the  hosiery  and  knit 
Huotls  iudustry,  chiefly  in  merino  or  pure  cotton  stockings  and  underwear. 

Moreover,  it  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  summary  of  goods  made,  included  under  the  head  of  "  AU 
ocber  pixMlucts'^  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  gomls  made  in  woolen  mills  are  imrely  cotton  i)roducts,  and, 
if  sk  strict  classification  were  possible,  they  would  be  included  in  the  report  on  cotton  manufacture.  This  fs  due  to 
the  fai't  that  many  mills,  in  their  machinery  equipment,  are  both  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  and  are  classified  as 
w«w»leii  mills  because  the  preponderance  of  their  mat^hinery  and  the  bulk  of  their  pnnlucts  pertain  to  that  industry. 
Id  this  respect,  the  wool  manufacture  differs  from  the  other  textile  industries,  a  diflference  arising  primarily  out 
of  the  fact  that  wool  is  a  fiber  that  can  be  worked  to  advantage  in  combination  with  either  or  all  of  the  other  fibers, 
ADfi  is  so  worked,  to  an  increasing  degree  and  to  increasing  public  advantage,  while  cotton  is  never  combined  with 
woiil  as  the  predominating  fiber  in  imparting  character  to  the  fabric,  outside  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  silk 
only  to  a  comparatively  limited  degree.  The  mixed  textile  so  called  is  <*hiefly  one  in  which  wool  predominates  or 
appears  to  predominate.  It  is  because  of  this  interchangeable  use  of  the  fibers  that  so  many  w(K)len  mills  are 
equipped  with  cotton  machinery. 

It  api)ears  from  the  analysis  that  products  valued  in  the  neighborhood  of  )^3,000,00U  were  all  cottO!i  goods, 
sold  as  such,  as,  for  instance,  cotton  yarns,  cottonades,  cotton  jeans,  cotton  fire  hose,  cotton  dusters,  cotton  piece 
godds,  ginghams,  cotton  shirting,  and  other  similar  goods  which  have  only  found  their  way  into  the  products 
uf  the  wool  manufacture  from  the  imj)Ossibility  of  separating  the  cotton  products  of  a  woolen  mill  from  its  woolen 
pn.Hlucts,  in  a  census  return  which  must  take  cognizance  of  i)nMlucts  i!i  c(mnection  with  all  the  other  items  of  the 
sc'bethile  t>f  imjuiry. 

Cotton  is  used  in  two  forms  in  the  wim)1  manufacture:  first,  as  the  cotton  warp,  and  second,  in  the  making  of  a 
merino  yarn,  so  called,  in  which  the  cotton  is  mixed  Anth  the  wool  on  the  carding  machine  and  passes  into  the 
slabbing,  out  of  which  is  spun  a  yarn  for  a  cheap  grade  of  goods.  Undoubtedly  the  .development  of  machinery 
has  greatly  increased  the  ihanufacture  and  consumption  of  these  classes  of  goods.  The  quantity  made  in  the 
i-eiisus  year  is  shown  in  Table  4  to  have  been  250,931,270  sfiuare  yards,  valued  at  887,002,047,  figures  which 
iiHiicate  *hat  it  is  a  means  of  supplying  a  cheap  grade  of  goods  which  possess  many  of  the  advantages  of  woolen 
clfiths,  and  are  a  gieat  improvement  over  the  all-cotton  goods  which  were  largely  worn  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Diachiiie  manufacture. 

Cc^tton  warp  wooien  goods  are  as  old  as  the  machine  manufacture  of  wool.  The  details  of  the  wool  manufacture 
of  1S20  show  that  the  woolen  mills  of  that  day  made  an  almost  equal  use  of  cotton  and  wool  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
cheaper  gnules  of  cloths,  chiefiy  satinets  and  jeans.  Its  us<*  in  lighter  goods  for  women's  wear  is  of  comparatively 
UMMlem  origin,  and,  with  the  exception  of  ht>siery  and  knit  goods,  it  is  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  that  the 
increase<l  usi»  of  cotton  has  chiefly  come.  The  manufacture  of  this  class  of  fabrics  first  began  in  Fran<'e,  about  1833. 
The  English  adopted  the  manufacture  at  Bradford  in  1834-1835,  and  have  since  surpassed  all  other  countries  in  the 
«ina1ity  and  quantity  of  these  proibicts.  The  late  John  L.  Hayes,  in  the  ofiicial  rejiort  on  wool  fabrics  at  the 
Fhilailelphia  Expositiim  of  1870,  writes  that 

No  e\ent  of  the  century  ha?*  clone  more  for  fem'ile  comfort  and  lor  the  industry  of  wool  than  th«*  introduction  of  the  cotton  warp. 
C«>tton,  instead  of  being  the  rival,  became  the  most  important  auxiliary  of  wool,  and  has  added  vaHtlv  to  its  consumption.  These  fabrics 
aiv  practically  the  same  as  a  woolen  fabric,  beinjj  so  covered  by  wool  that  the  presence  of  cotton  can  be  observed  only  by  the  closest 
liMipt^tioQ.    Their  cheapnet^s  and  durability  make  their  introduction  an  invaluable  boon  to  women  of  moderate  means. 

In  addition  to  the  cotton  used  on  cards  and  spindles  in  woolen  mills,  there  were  83,6li4,8(58  ^HHinds  of  cotton 
yarns  pun*hased  by  these  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fabrics  above  des<*rilHMl,  and  for  the  hosiery  and  knit- 
piuds  manufacture.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these  yarns  were  consumed  in  other  branches  of  the  industry. 
The  cost  of  these  yarns  was  817,085,376,  which,  added  to  the  88,508,149,  the  cost  of  raw  <*otton,  makes  $26,553,525, 
the  value  of  the  cotton  and  cotton  yams  consumed  in  the  wool  industry,  as  against  a  value  of  898,540,484  for  the 
foreigii  And  domestic  wool  consumed. 

SHODDY  AND  OTHER  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  WOOL. 

In  treating  the  raw  material  of  the  wool  manufacture  we  come  next  to  the  substitutes,  so  called,  which  are 
popalarly  grouped  under  the  f?eneri<'  name  of  shoddy,  but  which  are  all  of  them,  in  the  scientific  sense,  the  wastes 
of  the  original  raw  material. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  census  the  shoddy  nmnufacture  has  been  investigated  in  connection  with  the  wool 
■uMiafactnre,  to  which  it  is  so  intinmtely  related  as  to  render  it  practically  a  part  of  the  same  indu8tr>\  In 
fH'eflenting  the  statistics  pains  have  been  taken  not  to  blend  them,  in  order  that  there  might  be  accurate 
eampiirisons  institut#*d  between  the  returns  for  this  and  other  census  years.    The  census  of  1860  was  the  first 
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which  took  coguizauce  of  the  shoddy  manufacture  as  a  distinet  aud  important  industry.     The  censuses  of  1860  and 
1870  presented  the  following  statistics  of  the  industry : 


OBHERAL  HEADS. 


1860 


Number  of  establishments 30 

Employes 290 

Capital $123,500 

Wages $54,121 

Materials '  $227, 925 

Prodncts $402,590 


1H70 

56 

632 

$815,950 

$198,372 

$1. 008. 603 

$1,768,592 


The  volume  on  manufactures,  census  of  1880,  gave  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  shoddy  industry,  and  the 
figures  there  presented  are  shown  in  comparison  with  those  of  1890  in  tbe  following  table: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  SHODDY  MANUFACTURE:  18«0  AND  1890. 


STATES. 


Total  for  Tnit^d  SUtes  | 

Connecticut I 

Illinois I 

Maine > 

Mar\'land 


Massarhusetts \ 

New  Hamimhire ^ 

.  >.- .,.„,, \ 

New  York \ 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  I»lan<l... 

Vermont 

All  other  Htate». 


Vear. 


Nam  her 

of  es- 

tAbliah- 

ments. 


I 


1880 
1890 


-   I 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

188<» 
189<» 

188U 
1890 

1884) 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
189() 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


73 
94 

8 
7 

2 
3 


30 
29 

3 
3 

I 
4 

I 

I 
3 

11 

18 

6 
JO 


A\'BBAOE    NUMBER    OP 
RMPLOTtS. 


Caiiital. 


Males      Females 
above  16   above  15 
yean.       years. 


Total  wages. 


$1,165,100 
a3. 754. 063 


^,000 
395.336 

22.000 
110.037 


695 
1,394 


93 
154 

16 
41 


496 
867 

38 
18 

12 

7j 


Children. 


91 
38 


Coet  of  Valae 

materials  of 

used.  prodncts. 


8 
8 


$400,326 
856.582 

35.345 
85. 816 

12.  :«o 
36.254 


$3,366,650 
6.003,035 

261,200 
442.852 

74.500 
103.722 


$4,989,615 
7,887.000 

347,500 
648.060 

100.000 
182  110 


1 

6,000 

*     . 

1 

3 

1,905 

7.200 

12.1KKI 

I 

5.000 

5 

4 

6 

3.100 

14.150 

22.  .VmJ 

460.  ."lOO 
902.850 

17. 34HI 
23.<HX> 

:{5. 0(N) 
193.225 

:i2.700 
482.520 

250.000 
744,  530 

186.000 
640.382 

49.600 
194.250 

15.0WI 


334 
329 

13 
25 

10 
74 

43 
150 

30 
191 

90 
248 

51 
14:< 

6 


105 
106 


32 


•» 


49 

32 
27 

216 
485 

40 
91 

26 
3 


15 


3 
6 


20 
13 


6 


173.439 
180.748 

5.  liH) 
11.683 

25. 000 
43.755 

33.  610 
77.361 

40. 4:00 
182.700 

47.441 
151. 175 

18.  .590 
68  014 

3.896 


1,308.715 
1.170.868 

38.900 
86.81G 

8.»,734 
301. 113 

321.22t» 
343.  012 

575. 000 
1.100.480 

510. 977 
1.205.258 

137.051 
1. 165. 2:J5 

37,000 


2.  305. 985 
1.614.4511 

49.600 
111.848 

137.501) 
389.  G40 

407.590 
471.478 

700.000 
1. 377. 500 

655,895 
1.633.770 

195. 045 
1.350.792 

56.000 


67.933 


30     = 


15      . 


19. 076 


83.679 


107.  :«3 


a  This  amount  does  not  include  value  of  "  Hired  property  " 


Table  IT  pi-esenti*  the  statistics  for  the  year  1890  more  in  detail.  Many  of  the  products  of  these  shoddy  mills 
are  not  shoddy  as  a  raw  material  for  other  mills,  but  finished  goods  composed  chiefly  of  shoddy.  Nor  was  all  the 
fihoddy  consumed  in  the  census  year  produced  in  the  mills  which  are  classified  as  shoddy  mills.  The  tables  show 
the  total  production  of  these  latter  mills  to  have  been  37,002,0o4  i>oundSy  while  the  total  consumption  of  the  census 
year  in  the  wool  manufacture  was  01,561,619  ])ounds,  an  increase  of  18.02  per  cent  over  the  consumption  of  1880. 
The  difference,  24,559,5(55  })oiinds,  was  manufactured  in  the  woolen  mills  consuming  it. 

The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  shoddy,  mungo.  and  similar  substitutes,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  value,  has  been  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the  wool  manufacture  proi)er.  This  is  a  natural 
and  expected  result,  for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  these  substitutes,  with  the  success  which  ha«  attended 
their  utilization  abroad,  has  only  recently  l)een  thoroughly  understoixi  by  American  manufacturers.  Shoddy  was 
first  successfiiUy  employed  as  a  substitute  for  wool  at  Batley,  in  England,  about  the  year  1813;  but  it  was  not 
until  1840  that  its  jnanafacture  was  so  perfected  that  it  became  a  considerable  and  a  distinctly  recognized  branch 
of  the  industry. 
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In  our  own  country  these  substitutes  are  chiefly  consumed  in  the  manufa<;ture  of  yarns  for  low-grade  carpets 
and  knit  goo<ls,  for  horse  bhmkets,  and  some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  bed  blankets,  and  also  in  cheap  grades 
t»f  satinets,  cassimeres,  and  heavy  overcoatings.  The  returns  show  that  of  the  61,561,(>10  pounds  used  in  1800 
'•1,862,307  ]M)unds  were  consumed  in  the  woolen  mills  proper,  and  of  the  remainder  nearly  half,  or  4,73.i,144 
}iouiids,  in  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  mills.  An  analysis  of  the  returns  shows  that  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  .■>l,862,307  pounds  ascribed  to  the  woolen  mills  was  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  carpet  yarns,  and 
would  therefore  be  credited  to  that  branch  of  the  industry,  if  the  conditions  of  the  investigation  |)ermitted  the 
sulH*lass$ification.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  increased  use  of  these  substitutes  in  carpets,  it  is  found 
that  the  increased  use  of  them  in  goods  designed  for  wearing  apparel  has  been  no  greater  than  the  increased 
consumption  of  wool  for  the  same  purpose.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  increased  consumption  of  cow's  liair 
and  other  animal  hairs  which  belong  in  the  category  of  substitutes  for  wool. 

Discussion  of  the  question  of  the  deterioration  of  the  American  wool  manufacture,  by  reason  of  an  increasing 
U8e  of  these  various  substitutes  for  wool,  including  cotton,  arose  in  connection  with  the  preliminary  publication 
of  these  figures.  For  the  purpose  of  exactly  ascertaining  the  facts  the  following  analyse.^  of  the  tables  have  been 
prepared,  showing  the  percentage  of  the  several  materials  consumed  in  the  years  1880  and  1890.  From  this  table 
the  statistics  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  have  necessarily  been  excluded,  inasmuch  as  a  large  ])roportion  of  the 
I»nxiuct8  ot  these  mills  is  purely  a  cotton  product  and  makes  no  pretense  of  being  anything  else.  The  increa^^d 
ttuisuniption  of  cotton  in  these  goods  can  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  increase  which  displaces  an  equal  amount 
of  wool.     The  table  is  as  follows: 

iil'AXTlTIES   AND  PERCENTAGES  OF   SCOl  RED   WOOL    OR    ITS    EQUIVALENTS,   AND   OF  COTTON,   SHODDY,   ANIMAL 
HAIR,  AND  OTHER  SO-CALLED  ADULTERANTS  OF  WOOL,  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  IN  1890  AND  1880. 


MATKHIAIS  ^^•^  ^^^  ^^•^  ,  1***^ 

MAibHiALb.  (PountUj  (Pounds.)  (Percent.)  (Percent.) 


Total .{24, 'j:i9. 060  JS'i,  474, 545 


100.00  1(K).(HJ 


I    Sounretl  wool,  includiuf;  cameU  hair  and  mohair .       207.584,746  le?,  634,157  64.02    >  66.40 

Cotton 42.996,24«  27.869.706  13.26  11.04 

'    Shoddy  and  animal  hair  not  specified 73, 678, 006  ,">6, 970, 682  22. 72  22. 5« 


It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  percentage  of  shoddy  and  adulterant  hairs  used  in  1890  is  almost  identical  with  the 
fierrentage  used  in  1880.  The  comparison  shows  an  increase  of  2.22  i)er  cent  in  the  relative  percentage  of  cotton 
€-<Hisunied  (exclusive  of  cotton  yarns  purehtised).  This  increase  is  not  surprisin^j  in  view  of  the  great  decline  in 
the  cost  of  cotton  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  domestic  pnxluction  of  (rotton  warp  dress  goods. 

In  a  general  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  no  substitute  for  wool  is  equal  to  w(M)1  itself,  and  any  use  of  any  other 
luat^'rial,  in  the  wool  manufaeture,  may  therefore  be  called  a  deterioration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  a 
quality  of  eh)thing  can  be  manufactured  by  their  use  which  is  warm,  serviceable,  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  is  furnished  at  prices  which  w<mld  be  impossible  but  for  the  substitutes.  Tlie  consequencre  is  that  since  the 
use  of  these  substitutes  came  into  vogue  the  masses  of  the  [KH>ple  have  been  more  healthfully  and  more  satisfactorily 
i-hithed  than  formerly.  There  is  not  wool  enough  grown  in  the  world  to  su])ply  the  needs  of  all  the  jjeople  who  are 
de|K?ndent  ui>on  it  for  suitable  clothing,  and  the  fact  that  the  i)ei*  capita  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States 
is  jrreater  than  in  any  other  country  may  be  accepted  as  demonsti  jiting  that  our  people  utilize  more  than  their  full 
quota  of  the  supply.  The  use  of  substitutes  has  permitted  wool  to  i)artially  take*  the  i>lace  of  cotton  t4>  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  many  articles  of  apparel,  and  to  this  extent  at  least  it  is  a  distinct  gain  and  advantage.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  stuffs  intended  for  women's  wear.  More  than  half  the  cotton  used  in  the  wool  manufactme 
isi  use<l  for  cotton  warp  threads,  in  goods  having  a  wool  or  worsted  tilling,  and  this  class  of  goods  has  largely  taken 
the  place  of  cotton  goods,  which  alone  were  formerly  available  for  the  wear  of  women  of  limited  means. 

Shoddy,  in  its  several  varieties,  is  simply  a  reman ufactured  fiber,  possessing  many  of  its  original  advantages, 
though  of  course  not  all  of  them.  The  fiber  of  wool  has  an  extnvordinary  cajmcity  of  endurance.  Once  used  it  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  not  with  all  its  original  virtues,  but  with  its  warinth-iniparting  qualities  intact.  A 
large  pn>portion  of  the  shoddy  consumed  in  this  country  is  simply  the  waste  of  the  original  manufacture,  saved 
fn>m  the  loss  which  befell  it  prior  to  the  invention  of  machinery  which  renders  it  fit  for  spinning.  In  carding, 
spinning,  and  weaving  certain  fibers  become  tangled,  knotted,  se]>arated  from  the  stubbing,  to]>,  or  yarn,  and  are 
rlin>wu  off.  This  new  machinery  permits  this  waste  product  to  be  spun  again.  The  only  point  at  which  this 
material  is  deficient,  as  compared  with  that  from  wliii'h  it  has  been  thrown  off,  is  in  length  of  8ta)»]e.  and  this 
diflieultv  is  easily  overcome  by  admixture  with  new  wool. 

The  other  varieties  of  shoddy  are  now  produced  by  powerful  ma<*hines  of  comi>aratively  recent  date,  which 
pull  apart  the  woolen  or  wcnsted  rags  which  are  fed  upon  it  and  effect  a  gradual  untwisting  of  the  fibers. 
Mongo,  made  fi>im  hanl  sjmn  or  felted  <'loth,  is  necessarily  of  very  short  filK»r,  by  reason  of  the  tension  r(»(|uired 
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to  pull  it  apart.  Wool  extract  is  mauufactured  from  ra^s  into  the  composition  of  whirli  cotton  or  linen  has 
entered,  and  fiom  which  the  vegetable  fiber  is  removed  by  carbonization,  and  this  is  the  least  valuable  variety 
of  these  restored  libers.  The  value  of  all  of  them  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  skill  -with  which  their  subsequent 
manufacture  is  conducted.  Some  varieties  of  sho<ldy  have  a  value,  both  intrinsically  and  in  the  market,  greater 
than  that  of  low  grades  of  wool.  The  average  value  of  the  shoddy  consumed  in  1890,  acconling  to  the  census 
returns,  was  11.26  cents,  as  against  an  average  value  in  1880  of  15.42  cents.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  shoddy 
used  has  therefore  been  somewhat  gre^iter  tlian  in  the  cost  of  wool,  which  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  shoddy  has  been  very  gieatly  improved  during  the  past  ten  years  and  the 
knowledge  of  its  proi)er  use  greatly  advanced. 

DVESTUFFS   AND   CHEMICALS. 

A  very  large  item  of  exi>enditure  in  the  wool  manufacture  is  that  tor  dyestuffs  and  chemicals  used  in  the 
prei>aration  of  materials  and  the  finishing  of  goods.  The  census  of  1880  showed  a  cost  of  $7,648,618  for  dyestuffs 
and  chemicals,  while  that  for  1890  shows  a  cost  of  $6,453,665  exclusive  of  oils  and  S4)ap,  which  are  now  separately 
reported  but  which  were  included  under  the  general  head  in  1880.  The  corresponding  total  for  1890  is,  therefore, 
$9,146,917.  Both  oil  and  soap  are  important  chenncal  agencies  in  the  manipulation  of  wool  in  the  preparatory 
stages  of  its  manufacture.  Of  oil,  4,243,618  gallons  were  used,  valued  at  $1,374,049.  Much  of  this  oil  was 
consumed  for  fuel  and  lubricating  machinery,  and  no  distinction  is  made  of  the  more  expensive  oils  used  in  the 
preparatory  proi-esses  of  wool  manipulation.  Of  the  39,290,827  i>ounds  of  soap  used,  value,  $1,319,203,  the  greater 
portion  was  employed  in  the  cleansing  of  material  and  product. 

The  dyeing  processes  for  woolen  and  worsted  goods  may  take  place  in  the  clean  stock,  in  the  worsted  top,  in 
the  yarn,  or  in  the  piece,  jvccording  to  the  characteristics  of  the  fabric  to  be  made.  The  fancy  cassimere,  the 
high-grade  carpets,  dress  goods,  and  special  fabrics  of  other  varieties  of  goo<ls  are  made  with  yarns  dyed  in 
conformity  with  the  patterns  to  be  woven;  tind  in  large  establishments,  particularly  carpet  mills,  whose 
assortment  of  patterns  is  extensive,  large  lines  of  colored  yarns,  often  over  a  thousand  shades,  aie  kept  in  stock, 
considerably  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Wool  is  a  better  recipient  of  dyes  than  either  cotton  or  silk,  and  in  consequence  the  art  of  dyeing  has  greater 
possibilities  in  this  manufacture  than  in  any  other  textile  industry.  These  possibilities  have  been  greatly  developed 
since  the  introduction  of  the  coal-tar  dyes,  the  increased  and  perfected  use  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  striking 
advances  of  the  past  dec*ade.  The  most  obvious  result  has  been  the  almost  endless  multiplication  of  shades  of 
coloring  in  all  lines  of  fabrics,  many  of  them  of  great  delicacy,  which  has  adde<l  a  marvelous  variety  and 
picturesqueness  to  the  products  of  the  wool  manufacture.  The  American  dyers  are  becoming  very  exi>ert  in 
the  use  of  the  mineral  dyes,  and  their  work  now  compares  very  favorably,  in  the  fineness  and  fastness  of  colors, 
with  that  of  their  European  competitors.  The  use  of  the  vegetable  dyes  has  greatly  diminished  during  the 
decade;  but  many  of  our  best  mills  still  adhere  to  them,  particularly  the  indigo,  for  their  best  effects. 

Woolen  goods  receive  and  hold  colors  printed  on  them  more  readily  than  cotton  goods,  and  the  proportion 
among  the  light  fabrics  which  are  printed  is  large.  The  figured  delaines  and  many  of  the  figured  worsted  goods, 
scarfs,  some  descriptions  of  shawls,  felt  and  woolen  drugget^,  and  the  tapestry  carpets,  carriage  robes,  and  many 
of  the  felt  skirtings  are  printed.  The  process  varies  little  from  that  employed  in  printing  silk  and  cotton  goods, 
the  patterns  and  colors  being  applied  either  by  bl(x*ks  or  by  cylinders. 

EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

The  details  of  labor  employed  and  wages  paid  in  the  wool  manufacture  are  presented  with  a  fullness  in  this 
census  never  before  attempted,  and  are  contained  in  Tables  11-14.  These  tables  i>ermit  an  accurate  subdivision 
of  the  relative  earnings  of  all  classes,  in  ejich  branch  of  the  industry,  and  without  the  misleading  results  which 
follow  from  averages  obtained  by  grouping  all  classes,  owners  and  managers,  clerks  and  operatives,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  pieceworkers  and  time  workers,  in  any  branch. 

The  average  number  of  employes  in  the  industry  during  the  census  year  was  219,132,  of  whom  3,1(13  were 
otticers  and  firm  members  employed  in  pnuluctive  labor  or  in  sui)ervision.  The  total  emjdoy^s  were  divided  into 
98,440  males  above  16  years  of  age,  105,993  females  above  15  years,  and  14,693  children  of  l>oth  sexes.  The  number 
of  males  employed  increased  30.46  per  cent,  the  number  of  females  58.64  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  children 
decreased  23.81  i)er  cent.  The  greater  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of  females  employed  shows  the  effect  of 
improved  machinery  upon  the  personnel  of  mill  oiJeratives.  The  tendency  of  these  improvements  is  to  lessen  the 
physical  exertion  required  in  running  the  machinery,  and  thus  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  female  labor. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  percentage  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  the  wholt*  industry  at 
cLe  «^usu8es  of  ISfK)  and  1880: 


I 


EMPLori^.8.  Year*.    no™*x>r  of  ■  ^f  ^^j^ij   ' 


employe's. 


^       ,                                         rl890           219,132      . 
Total |}    ._ I 


18^  161, 557 


Male«. 


f  I89U  98, 446  44. 93 

(1880  75,459  46.71 


I 


(1890  105,993  48.37 

I    FeuiaJeM < 

!  (1880  66,814  41.35    ! 

^^.,,  flS90  14,693  6  70    * 

Children < 

(1880  19.284  11.94 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  employed  is  the  most  striking  variation  in  the  statistics  of  the  two 
«Misu!<eH.  It  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  several  states  which  throw  greater 
refitrictions  around  the  employment  of  children.  Of  these  children  12,948  were  employed  at  weekly  rates  and 
l<.T4o  at  piece  rates. 

By  di\iding  the  total  number  of  operatives  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  into  the  total  amount  paid 
fi»r  wages  we  have  an  average  of  $349.84,  further  difl'erentiated  into  an  average  of  $461.12  for  men,  $273.41  for 
W4»meii,  and  $155.53  for  children.  In  the  averages  thus  obtained  are  included  the  salaries  of  officers  and  clerks, 
and  also  the  actual  earnings  of  pieceworkers,  which  are  frequently  found  t^)  be  less  than  the  average  earnings  of 
skilled  laborers,  male  and  female. 

By  a  similar  treatment  of  the  wages  and  employes  rei)orted  in  1880,  we  have  an  average  of  $293.33,  showing 
an  appai*ent  increase  in  the  average  earnings  of  all  employes  of  19.26  per  cent  in  the  ten  years.  It  is  imjiossible  to 
make  separate  averages  of  this  description  for  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  1880,  because  the  wages  of 
each  class  were  not  then  separately  reported.  While  wages  have  increased  in  the  interval  the  increase  has  not 
been  so  large  as  the  above  percentage  would  indicate,  and  we  are  debarred,  for  the  above  reas<m,  from  any 
satis&ctory  determination  of  what  the  actual  x>ercentage  of  increase  has  been.  The  much  smaller  percentage 
of  children  now  employed  affords  a  i)artial  explanation  of  the  great  apparent  increase  in  average  earnings.  On  the- 
otber  hand,  the  percentage  of  men  employed  has  decreased  from  46.71  in  1880  to  44.93  in  1890,  the  increase  in  the- 
|ien-eiitage  of  women  employed  being  from  41.35  to  48.37. 

One  explanation  of  the  apparently  excessive  increase  in  average  earnings  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  «»^eer8  and  clerks  emx)loyed  is  much  more  closely  rei>orted  in  1890  than  was  the  case  in  1880.  The  number 
in  IS?^  was  1,810,  or  one  in  every  89  employes.  In  1890  the  number  is  5,273,  or  one  in  every  42  employes. 
Tbe  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  and  clerks  reiK>rted  is  191.33  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  all 
other  classes  of  employes  is  only  33.87  per  cent.  If  we  could  separate  the  salaries  paid  to  officers  and  clerks 
ill  IS80  from  the  wages  of  all  other  operatives,  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  what  the  actual  average  increase 
iu  the  earnings  of  the  latter  was.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  officers  and  clerks  reported  in  either  year 
iic  so  small,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number,  as  to  exert  but  a  trivial  influence  upon  the  percentage  of 
average  earnings  in  either  case.  Neither  were  the  conditions  of  the  industry  such  in  1890  that  the  average  time 
employed  would  be  greater  in  this  year. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS. 

Tables  11  and  12  give  the  actual  average  earnings  for  each  class  by  itself,  officers  and  firm  members,  clerks- 
aufi  ssilesmen,  operatives  and  skilled  labor,  unskilled  labor,  and  finally  those  employed  on  ])ie<*cwork,  each  class 
divided  iiiti)  males,  females,  and  children,  and  each  class  shown  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  separate 
^ate  iu  each  branch  of  the  industry. 

These  tables  are  therefore  the  proper  index  of  average  earnings,  and  the  only  proper  index.  They  reveal  the- 
striking  disparities  which  exist  in  the  wages  paid  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  also  in  the  dift'erent 
branches  of  the  industry.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  male  operatives  employed  in 
the  cari>^t  manufacture  were  $9.11,  in  New  Jersey  $7.70,  in  New  York  $9.58,  in  Pennsylvania  $10.29,  and  in 
Conne^'ticut  and  Rhode  Island  $9.16.  The  average  earnings  of  females  show  the  same  disjmrity,  running  from 
#4^>  in  New  Jersey,  to  $7.61  in  Pennsylvania.  In  woolen  mills  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  males  of  the  same 
clat«s  in  Massachusetts  were  $8.63,  in  Pennsylvania  $9.04,  while  female  operatives  in  Massachusetts  averaged  to 
earn  $6.42,  and  in  Pennsylvania  but  $5.98.  These  variations  in  the  averages  are  affected  by  varying  conditions, 
as  the  varying  number  of  hcmrs  actually  employed,  and  are  not  absolute  averages  on  that  account,  although  they 
are  all  cakalated  on  the  batiis  of  50- weeks'  enqdoyment  during  the  year.  .  iStill  more  striking^disparities,  known  to 
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be  ill  accord  with  the  facts,  apiK*ar  in  the  similar  averages  for  western  and  southern  states.  Thus  Georgia  shows 
average  weekly  earnings  for  males  of  8GJK);  of  females,  $3.55;  Indiana,  males,  $7.77;  females,  $4.;i4.  These 
illustrations  might  \ye  nnilti])lied  indefinitely;  and  each  student  of  the  tables  may  pursue  them  through  all  rlasses, 
in  every  branch,  and  for  every  state.    These  general  deductions  are  established  by  the  analysis: 

(1)  That  the  carpet  manufacture  pays  the  highest  average  wages  to  both  men  and  women,  followe<l  closely  by 
the  worsted  manufacture. 

(2)  That  the  hosiery  and  knitting  mills  pay  the  lowest  average  wages  of  any  branch,  due  to  the  larger  number 
•of  females  employed. 

(3)  Tbat  wages  in  the  wool  manufacture  are  highest  in  Pennsylvania. 

(4)  That  of  the  New  England  states  Maine  pays  the  lowest  average  wages. 

(5;  That  wages  are  considerably  h>wer  in  the  south  than  in  the  west,  and  h>wer  in  the  west  than  in  the 
•eastern  and  middle  states. 

These  deductions  are  sustained  by  another  analysis  of  the  tables  given  l>elow,  in  which  appears  the  sM'tual 
:average  earnings  in  each  of  the  great  manufacturing  states,  and  also  in  typical  western  and  southern  states,  of 
men,  women,  and  cliildren  separated  from  officers  and  clerks,  and  also  from  pieceworkers.  It  would  seem  that 
these  analyses  present  the  fairest  indication  of  the  actual  earnings  of  the  mass  of  the  operatives  for  the  several 
.sections.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  average  annual  earnings  as  contrasted  with  average  weekly 
wages,  and  represent  what  was  actually  paid  out  in  wages  for  the  time  employ eil. 

• 

srMMARY  OF  AVERAGE  AXXIAL  EARNINGS  OF  OPERATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  MANl'FACTrRINC;  STATES. 

«X0T  IXCLrDIXG  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  CLERKS.  OR  PIECEWORKERS.. 


STATED. 


Maine: 

Malett 

FenialeM 

ChiMrfD 

New  H:inipi«hirf : 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Connecticut  : 

MalfD 

FViiiales 

ChiUlnn... 

Massachusettii: 

Males 

Females  — 
Children  ... 

Rhoile  Inland : 

Mules 

Females 

ChiMren... 

Vermont : 

Males 

Femalev 

Children.... 

New  York : 

Males 

Females 

Children 

New  Jen*ey : 

MaI«*.-4 

Females* 

rhildren... 


Average 
immber  of 
emplovM. 

Total  waxes. 

Average  an- 
nual earnings 
per  employ^. 

3.024 
1.661 
liSO    • 

♦I,2:r2.  171 

458. 070 

22.659 

$407.46 
275.78 
151.06 

3.  d:M 

:<.3a3 

1.609.209 

984,847 

39,  424 

419.52 
298.17 
175. 22 

6.:t3(> 
:i.«i76 
526    ' 

1 

2.  734.  741 

1.  141. 17!) 

92.  a'»3 

432.  o:) 
310. 44 
175. 01 

•JO.  479 
I4.H<6    ' 
1.6K9 

M.  7:t8.  479 

4.  176.  465 

294.  799 

426.70 
294.41 
174.54 

8.7w2    ; 

6.6:iu 

1.742 

3.  804.  364 

2.034.310 

285  ia> 

437. 18 
:i06. 83 
ltJ3.71 

1.146 
S67    : 
41 

492  698 

274. 021 

6  i:t2 

429.93 
316.(16 
149.56 

12  235 

11  512 

l.»52 

5.  182  ;i5«l 

3. 2:«>  564 

316  910 

42:1. 57 
28  J.  63 
162.35 

3.  iiftj     1 

2. 781     • 

290     i 

i.282.g:u 

684.605 
49.433 

414.02 
246.  17 
170.46 

STATES. 


Pennsylvania : 

Males 

Females  . 
Children. 

I>elawan* : 

Males 

Females  . 
Children. 

Ohio: 

Males 

Females  . 
Children. 

Illinois: 

Males 

FVmales  . 
Children. 

Indiana: 

Males 

Females  . 
Children. 

(ir^irgia: 

Males 

Females  . 
Chihlren. 

Kentucky : 

Male's 

Females  . 
Children. 


Average 
number  of 
employes. 

17.832 

Total  wages*. 

$8,  13.1, 9:{9 

4.850.354 

724. 774 

34.778 
7.365 
4.  426 

248.966 
27.987 

284,908 

:CM.  710 

9.811 

319. 357 

181.835 

12.889 

25.590 

34.  7:J4 

6.835 

271.544 

167.034 

25.105 

:  Average  an- 
nual earnings 
l»er  employ*'. 

$455.97 

16,843 

287.  !»7 

4.597 

1.57.66 

87 

:t99.  75 

37 

199.05 

39 

113.49 

656 

379.  52 

1.113 

205.37 

196 

142.  79 

697 

408.76 

1.299 

257.67 

60 

142. 19 

9o:t 

353.66 

907 

200.  4X 

1.T2 

97.64 

97 

263.81 

166 

200.  24 

71 

96.27 

821 

:{30.75 

728 

229.44 

178 

141.04 

A  somewhat  similar  ditfereiitiation  of  the  actual  earnings  of  males,  females,  and  children  may  be  made  for  eiieh 
l)raii<*li  of  the  industry,  as  appears  on  the  following  page. 
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avera(;e  annual  earnings,  all  classes  of  EMPLOYKK 

(NOT  INCLUDIXd  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS.; 


i'UiYt.H. 


W(K)LEN  MILLS. 


Average 
namber  ot 
employes. 


Total 


r».  :i5l 


Total  wages. 


$28, 478.  9:a 


Averajie  an- 1 J 
nual  carniDgft 
pereniploy^.  j 


*:{58. 90 


F«-llutl  -n 

4  hikiivn 


44, 485 

19, 369, 646 

30.  240 

8,  400, 688 

4.  fi20 

708. 597 

4:J5.  42 
277. 80 
153. 18 


WORSTED  MILLS. 


ToUd 


CARPET  MILLS. 


29.121 


11,633,116 


F»tBiJeA 
Children 


14,034 

13,  osi: 

2.005 


7, 018, 483 

4.251.080 

363. 553 


ToUl 

43, 593 

19,658 

20, 110 

3. 825 

15,88J,  IKI 

3C4.28 

MaAeM   

9, 354. 463 

5.880.096 

636.624 

475.  86 

292.84 

«  hiW*»n                  

166.44 

399.48 


500.11 
324.96 
181.32 


FELT  MILLS. 


ivMI'U>YI  S. 


Total 


Males 

Females 
Children 


Total 


Males 

Females 
Children. 


ToUl 


Males — 

Females 

ChlldreD 


Average 
number  of 
employi'-j. 


2, 266 


Average  an- 
Total  wai((>s.    Dual  earninga 
peremploy*. 


l..'>94 
510 
162 


91. 041. 296 

878, 282 

135.703 

27.311 


WOOL  HAT  MILLS. 


3,592 


2,309 

1.124 

159 


l,36.'i.9U 

1.002,694 

252.965 

18.285 


HOSIERY  AND  KXITTIXO  MILIJ5. 


01,209 

16.366 
0,827 
3. 016 


18. 263. 272 

7. 682. 430 

10. 040, 980 

590,849 


$459.53 

550. 9» 
266.08 
168.50 


379.72 

473.23 
225.06 
115.00 


298.38 

460.41 
245.56 
135.56 


Uates  of  wages  as  here  reported  arc  subject  in  many  cases  to  (lualifieations  that  can  not  be  statistically  shown. 
It  is  8tili  the  rule  with  many  establishnients,  i>articularly  when  located  in  villages  and  smaller  towns,  to  own 
teuf  nients  and  houses,  which  are  o(;cupied  by  operatives  at  lower  rents  than  those  prevailing  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  lM)arding  house  for  operatives,  conducted  by  the  mill  proprietors  and  affording  board  at  rates  somewhat  lower 
than  the  usual  rates,  still  exists  in  connection  with  many  mills,  although  it  is  much  less  frequently  found  than 
ft  inner  Iv. 

<  )piK)rtunities  for  overtime  wtnk  are  not  freipient,  but  they  sometimes  occur,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the 
average  earnings,  which  does  not  api^ear  in  the  tables  showing  weekly  rates  of  wages. 

The  general  c<mditions  of  labor  in  the  wool  manufacture  are  healthful  and  will  com|)are  favorably  with  any 
«»ther  industry.  As  a  rule,  thV  atmospheric  and  sanitary  conditions  of  spinning  and  wesiving  rooms  are  such 
that  the  empk)y^s  are  subjected  to  no  hardships  from  which  other  industries  are  exempt.  Tliis  is  particularly 
true  of  the  mills  of  more  recent  construction  in  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  in  which  esi)ecial  care  ha» 
U-en  taken  to  i)roperly  guard  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  operatives.  In  this  respect  it  is  believed  that  the 
American  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country,  and  the  improvement  has 
ln-eu  esi)e<-ially  marked  during  the  last  ten  years.  Neither  is  the  labor  especially  irksome,  in  comparis<m  with 
that  of  tending  machinery  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing,  as  is  shown  by  the  general  good  health  of  the 
operatives  employed  in  woolen  mills.  Deaths  resulting  from  diseases  in  any  senst*  peculiar  to  the  industry,  or 
incident  to  the  occupation,  are  unknown.  Accidents  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  are  more  rigidly 
gnarde<l  against  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  factory  inspection  in  most  of  the 
manufacturing  states  and  of  the  passage  of  employers'  liability  laws.  In  other  resi)ects,  the  lot  of  the  operative 
in  wtH>lcn  mills  has  steadily  improved.  Until  about  1870  payments  were  made  at  irregular  intervals,  according  to 
the  convenience  of  em])loyers,  sometimes  monthly,  sometimes  quarterly;  now,  as  a  rule,  they  are  made  weekly  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  states.  All  payments  are  now  made  in  cash,  except  in  a  few  western  mills,  the  use  of 
store  onlers  having  been  generally  abandoned  since  the  war. 

Pnor  to  185()  it  was  customary  to  begin  work  in  all  woolen  mills  as  soon  as  it  was  light  and  to  work  as  late 
as  the  light  would  allow,  with  no  fixed  regular  hours.  In  the  short  days,  for  about  six  months  in  the  year,  it  was 
riistomary  to  work  mitil  9  in  the  evening,  taking  half  ah  hour  each  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  su])per,  12  hours  of 
work  toeing  the  rule,  summer  and  winter.  For  many  years  later  the  breakfast  was  a  meal  taken  after  an  hour  or 
ni«»re  of  work.  About  18rM,  11  hours  began  to  be  the  general  day's  work,  ami  this  continued  in  most  states  until 
al>ont  1873,  when  the  10-hour  system  came  into  use. 

All  the  great  manufacturing  states  now  have  ten-hour  laws,  differing  in  details  in  simie  instances,  but  virtually 
the  siime  in  their  effect,  with  reference  to  the  enqdoyment  of  women  and  children,  which  control  the  hours  in  which 
the  mac'hinery  can  be  kept  in  oi>eratioii  to  advantage.  Since  this  census  was  taken  Mas8ai*husetts  has  reduced 
tue  working  hours  of  women  and  children  by  statute  from  r»0  to  58  hours  per  week. 
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PKRCENTAGE  OF  LABOR  TOST  TO  TOTAL  COST  OF  MANUFACTUKK. 

Tlie  relation  of  labor  cost  to  the  total  cost  of  uiauufacture  i-au  not  be  determined  from  these  tablen.  Such 
a  percentage  is  apparently  secured  by  the  sim])]e  process  of  adding  all  the  items  of  cost  and  ascertaining  the 
percentage  of  the  total  which  was  paid  out  for  labor.  The  percentage  thus  obtained  for  this  industry  is  25.64; 
but  it  is  not  a  true  percentage  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  sum  paid  out  tor  partly  manufactured  products, 
such  as  yarns,  is  a  sum  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  labor  cost  of  manufacturing  those  yams;  and  this  labor 
cost  has  been  counted  but  once,  in  the  labor  c<»lumn,  while  the  value  of  the  materials  has  been  counted  twice, 
once  as  wool  or  cotton  in  the  raw  state  and  once  as  yarns.  In  other  words,  the  methods  of  census  compilations 
are  such  as  to  render  it  imi>ossible  to  obtain  from  the  figures  a  true  i>ercentage  of  labor  cost  as  compared  with  the 
whole  cost  of  manufacture.  Such  a  percentage  of  labor  cost,  if  ascertainable,  would  have  little  significance,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  variable  element  and  fluctuates  in  every  variety  of  goods  manufactured  according 
to  the  value  of  the  stock  employed  or  the  fineness  and  finish  of  the  goods  manufactured.  A  cheap  satinet,  made  of 
low-priced  stock,  will  for  that  reason  show  a  comparatively  high  percentage  of  labor  cost,  while  a  fine  worsted 
cloth,  manufactured  from  costly  wool,  may  show  a  i>ercentage  of  labor  cost  no  greater  than  that  of  the  satinet, 
although  the  a<!tual  labor  cost  to  manufacture  a  yard  of  the  latter  is  double  or  treble  the  labor  cost  in  a  yard  of 
satinet. 

THE  PKODrc  TS  OF  WOOL  MANIFACTURE. 

The  wool  manufactuie  difters  from  every  other  textile  industry  in  the  almost  endless  variety  of  its  8i>ecific 
products  and  their  ever  changing  characteristics.  It  is  brotvdly  dividetl  into  six  grand  groups  or  classes,  some  of 
which  have  little  in  common  with  others  beyond  the  fact  that  they  utilize  the  same  raw  material.  These  six  grand 
groups  or  classes  are:  (1)  the  woolen  manufacture  proper,  (2)  the  worsted  manufacture  proper,  (3)  carpets,  (4) 
felt  manufactures,  (5)  wool  hats,  and  (0)  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  A  seventh  class  might  be  added  to  include  the 
shoddy  manufacture,  the  statistics  of  which  are  here  given.  Each  of  these  grand  divisions  is  subdi\'ided  into  a 
great  variety  of  products,  which  again  have  little  kinship  with  each  other. 

Still  again,  there  is  another  class  of  products  manufactured  from  wool,  commonly  called  ''small  wai-es"  in  the 
trade,  and  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  term  in  any  language,  the  French  word  ** passementerie"  being  much 
too  limited  in  its  significance  to  cover  the  case.  The  felting  property  of  wool  renders  it  usetiil  in  a  thousand 
different  forms  which  have  no  relationshi])  whatever  to  clothing,  such  as  materials  for  sheathing  roofs  and  vessels, 
nonconducting  envelopes  for  steam  boilers  and  pipes,  gun  wads,  iK)lishing  wheels,  hammers  for  piano  keys,  and  the 
like.  Wool  is  manufactured  in  combination  with  all  other  fibers,  with  asbestos  and  India  rubber,  and  is  also 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  an  <*ndless  variety  of  braids,  gimps,  gorings,  and  similar  appurtenances,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  separately  classify. 

These  characteristics  of  the  industry  render  the  giouping  of  its  products  extremely  ditticult  for  purposes  of 
census  classification.  The  trade  names  by  which  certain  fabrics  are  known  at  one  census  i^eriod  may  stand  for 
goods  essentially  different  at  another.  For  this  reason  these  trade  classifications  or  designations  have  been 
dropped,  except  as  to  the  well-defined  groups  of  staple  goods,  and  a  new  one  has  been  adopted,  based  i)rimarily 
upon  the  composition  of  fabrics.  This  new  classification  furnishes  a  cleaver  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  industry 
and  its  products.     It  also  supplies  a  more  accurate  basis  of  comparison  for  future  census  inquiries. 

Only  a  general  comparison  of  the  products  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  1880  and  1890  can  be  made.  This  was 
inevitable,  even  had  the  classification  of  1880  been  adhered  to,  so  great  have  been  the  <»hanges  in  the  nature  i)f 
fabrics  in  the  interval. 

Direct  comparison  is  impossible  for  another  reason.  The  products  of  the  mills  were  re^wrte^l  at  the  census 
of  1880  in  running  yards;  they  varied  in  width  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  yards  and  over,  according 
to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  fabric.  An  aggregate  based  upon  such  a  variable  unit  of  width  would  have  been 
meaningless,  and  hence  none  was  attempted  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  returns  of  piece  goods  for  the  present 
census  were  idl  reduced  to  square  yards,  and  are  so  reported  in  the  tables.  Thus  a  definitt*  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  product  is  secured,  and  an  accurate  basis  for  comparisons  at  future  censuses  obtained. 

Each  of  the  six  classes  of  manufacture  was  sejiarately  reported  in  1880,  and  is  now  again  separately  reported; 
so  that  the  relative  growth  of  each,  as  measured  by  value  of  product^  is  indicated  by  the  tables. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PRODUCTS. 

In  each  c1h8A  the  nse  of  other  raw  materials  than  \rool  is  common  to  the  manufactui^e  in  all  countries.  This  is 
l«trticaiarly  true  of  wiM)len  and  worsted  goods,  the  two  groups  in  which  are  included  neai'ly  all  the  fabrics  which 
eater  into  the  clothing  of  the  people.     In  these  two  groups  the  basis  of  primary  classification  adopted  was  as  follows : 

(1)  All  wool  fabrics. 

(2)  Fabrics  of  cotton  warp  with  wool  filling. 

(3)  Fabrics  comiK)sed  either  in  warp  or  filling,  or  both,  of  wool,  cotton,  or  shoddy  combined,  conunonly  known 
ait  union  or  merino  goods. 

Tills  classification  of  products  is  as  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  industry  in  these  branches  as  the 
division  into  woolen  goods  made  of  carded  materials,  and  worsted  goods  made  of  materials  that  have  passed 
tbnm^li  the  combing  machine.  The  subdivision  of  the  product  into  the  different  varieties  of  fabrics  for  men's  and 
wouieD'*s  wear  is  further  indicated  in  the  tables  with -as  close  a  classification  as  possible. 

Analysis  of  the  tiibles  now  submitted  shows  a  total  of  381,004,461  square  yards  of  goods  turned  <mt  by  the 
woolen  and  worsted  mills  whose  oi)erations  are  covereil  by  this  report,  subdivided  as  follows: 


PRODUCTS.  ,  Square  yanls.  Value. 


Total 3M1.0(U,  461     ;    $169. 409, 239 


All-woolguudH 130.115,152  81,742.586 


Cotton-warp  gcMKls 194.500.427  63,361, 6j<7 

Fniongoods 50.322,882    ;        24,304.966 

i 
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A  complete  summary  of  all  proilucts,  a4rcordiiig  tr>  a  classification  contained  in  the  schedule  of  inqiury  and 
based  on  commercial  use,  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 


PROOriTS. 

Wtioleu,  wortiteil.  uniou,  and  rott4)ii  w  urp  rlutliM.  c<KitiJii;<*. 

caasimeret*.  etc..  for  uieu*«  wear wiuart-  yanl». . 

Woolen,  woreteil,  union,  .ind  i-otton  ys-turp  over(-oatiu;;(». 
cloakingii.  i-tc.,  for  men's  and  wouien'.<»  wenr.eqiiarv  yard^i 
Woolen,  worsted,  union,  and  cotton  warp  drens  giMMls, 
AAckiugfii,  tricots,  ladies'  cloth  and  broadcloth,  alpacas, 

mohairs,  etc..  for  women's  wear square  yards. . 

.Vll-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp  flannels do 

Satinets do 

Lininj;s.  Italian  cloths,  and  Instin^s do 

J«anR.  kerwy s,  and  linsey s .* do 

Jersey  cloth do 

Huntings do 

Carriage  cloth.H do 

Total  pi«-<e goodM do 

Woven  shawls  of  wo<d  or  worsted do 

All-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp  blankets do 

All-wooL  union,  and  cotton  warji  horse  lilankets do 

Carriage  robc-s d<) 

ToUl do 

W(M>lcn.  worsteil.  and  union  upholstery  goods,  square  yards. 
Braids  and  picture  conls running  yards. . 

Ingrain  carpets,  2  and  3  plj*.  and  ingrain  art  car- 
pets  square  yards.. 

Tapestry  asd  Ixnly  bnisselb,  tapestry  velvet,  Wilton. 
Axminater.  and  Mo(|nette  carpets running  yards. . 

All  other  carpets square  yarils 

Rugs  of  all  kinds number.. 

Total  value  of  rarp(*ts  and  rujis 


Quantities. 


Value. 


1U4.  SKM.  31 1  fKi.  5*23.  714 


14.883.tfit3 


126, 602.  Ct29 

61. 1?5. 501 

18.  630, 656 

4  5£5.080 

17. 126, 217 

3.072,533 

566.880 

1. 282, 921 

:{5-2,974.»<21 

4.  75**.  652 
20. 793, 6U 

5.  .'i07. 074 
775.963 

31.835.333 


1,288    "> 
».  751    .  y 


4.131,288    I 
133.859. 


Fehj* sfiUMie  yards. 

,     Wool  hats dozens . 

All  wool  and  union  or  merino  yarns {lounds . 

Worsted  yams do. . . 

Cotton  yam do. . . 

Wool   mils,  noils,   waste,  and  all  other  partly 
manufactiiTed  products do. . . 

Total  yams  and  partly  manufactured  products  . . . 

Woolen,  merino,  and  cotton  half  hose <lo£ens. 

Woolen,  merino,  and  cotton  hose do. . . 

Merino,  all-wool,  and  cotton  shirts  .and  diawers do. . . 

I^eggings  and  gaiters do... 

Gloves  aiid  mittens do... 

Hoods,  scarfs,  nubias,  etc do. . . 

Cardigan  Jackets,  etc do. .. 

•Knit  shawls do. . . 

Fancy  knit  gcKMls,  wri.sters.  etc do. .. 

Boot  and  shoe  liuingb yards . 

Total 


36. 726. 370 

36,536.565 
1.521.330 
1,563,803 


6. 050. 001 

1.046,481 

42, 215. 173 

29. 376. 132 

3.  692. 936 

12.hi0.0i39 
88. 134. 3;i0 

7.  l>80. 943 

10. 072. 033 

6. 866.  157 

25.072 

898.081 

342.497 

361.478 

22.990 

270.633 

7.596.711 


13. 082. 8U1 


:<2,]49.92:t 

18. 582.  549 

4. 296, 0>2 

1. 255. 520 

4.738,034 

2,171,328 

135. 983 

626.  791 

160.562.715 

2.  U98. 523 

7. 153. 900 

1.721,516 

640. 904 

ll.C20.84:j 
3, 634. 13:t 


l.'i,924.4.'i2 

27, 125. 98*J 

784.204 

2. 629, 781 

46.464.417 

3. 120. 293 

5,229.170 

13, 062. 970 

22.411.303 

782  849 

3.170.65; 
39, 4.'C>.  8J5 


7.441.8."»2 

ll.749.4.> 

3:i.  009, 907 

85.401 

1.942.030 

1.476,430 

3. 576, 248 

115.467 

750.  748 

1.088.558 

61.245.169 


All  other  priMiucts. 


Total  value  of  iiro«lucts. 


6.  457. 933 


337.  768. 524 


The  total  value  of  all  the  products  of  the  wo<d  industry  in  1890  is  shown  by  these  tables  to  be  $^337, 708,524, 
exclusive  of  the  products  of  shoddy  mills  and  ])lants  oi>erated  in  penal,  reformatory,  ami  eleemosynary  institutions. 


(IROSS    AXI)    NET    VALUES. 


The  above  value  of  products  is  accurately  comi>iled  as  it  api)ears  uiK)n  the  sclKHiules  returneil  by  the 
manufacturers;  but  it  is  a  gross  value,  i.  e.,  the  value  at  the  mills  of  all  the  marketable  products  of  those  mills, 
whether  wholly  or  partially  manufacturetl,  as  previously  ex])laiiied  in  this  report,  page  21. 
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iu  the  wool  uiaiiui'actiue  tbe  chief  item  of  duplicatioii  is  the  parcliased  yams,  aud  care  has  been  taken  to  kee]>- 
this  item  so  separated  from  oihers  that  the  net  vahie  of  the  wool  manufactures  of  the  country  ciui  be  readily 
j^^Ttaincd.  Thus  the  value  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  purchased  in  1890  was  )j^34,631,02oy  and  of  this  sum 
Attt-r  subtracting  the  duty  paid  value  of  foreign  yarns  imported,  $3,114,930),  $31,510,090,  is  duplicated  in 
the  odiiinn  of  gross  value  of  product,  and  must  be  deducted  from  that  total  value,  leaving  the  net  value  at 
*:iWi.:^oL\4L'9.  The  increase  in  the  net  value  of  products  is  21.17  i)er  cent  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
3*i.'5!»  jKT  <-ent  in  gross  value. 

Iiiasnuich  as  the  statistics  of  the  shoddy  manufactture  are  not  inchided  in  the  gross  value  of  the  products  of 
w«K»l  mills,  the  total  gi'oss  products  of  the  wool  manufacture  should  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  $1,975,781  (from 
u  iiuh  is  t4>  be  dedu<'ted  the  value  of  woolen  yarn  purchased,  84,000),  the  value  of  the  completed  fabrics  manufactured 
in   the  shoddy   mills,  making  the  total  gross  value  of  wuolen  i)r(Klucts  $;539, 7 40,305,  and  the  total  net  value 

I*revious  censuses  of  the  wool  manufacture  have  failed  to  call  attention  to  this  duplication  of  products  and 
tht-  distinction  between  gross  and  net  value  of  x>roducts.  The  same  duplication  occurred  in  all  of  them,  and  the 
ne**essit y  thus  exists  for  making  all  the  ccmiparisons  of  this  report  on  the  basis  of  the  gross  value. 

Pritn-  to  the  census  of  1870  no  account  was  taken  of  yarns  purchased.  In  the  census  of  that  yeai*  purchased 
yams  were  reported  by  quantities  only,  values  being  omitted.  Net  values  are  thus  only  obtainable  for  the 
i^nsuses  of  1880  and  1890.  In  the  former  year  24,078,253  x)ouiids  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  were  purchased, 
ba\  iiig:  a  value  of  $15,709,016,  which  amount,  less  the  value  of  yarns  imported  in  1880  (635,755  pounds,  valued  at 
*I.LNJ2,4St>),  subtracted  from  the  gross  value  of  products  reported,  $267,252,913,  leaves  a  net  value  of  $252,740,386 
fur  the  priNlucts  of  the  manufacture  in  1880. 

The  total  quantities  of  yarns  purchased  in  1890,  1880,  and  1870,  including  yarns  made  in  other  textile  mills, 
lUii  thei-efore  not  duplicated  in  the  gross  values  of  this  report,  are  shown  iu  the  following  tables,  the  second  of  whiclK 
iTivt-s  the  comparative  amount  of  these  purchased  yams  used  in  each  branch  of  the  industry  at  each  period  : 

YAKNS  PURCHASED— rOMPAKATIVE  SUMMARY. 


Year*. 


Total  poaudA  of 
yam. 


Value. 


1890. 

1880. 
1870. 


al78, 8W.  1 21  $J8, 467, 726 

68.  39:i,  298  26.  484, 683 

23,524.911         Net  given. 


a  This  includes  mohair,  silk.  Jute,  MU«t  linen.     Without  these  the  amount  would  l>e  143.K24.249  poundit,  valui'd  at  $52,616,401. 

YARNS  PURC  HASED  IX  IWK). 


TOTAL. 


YARNS. 


Pounds. 


Total 178, 858. 121 

I 

Woolen 31.383,664 

Worsted 28, 813. 717 

Cotton 83.  624,  868 

Mohair 738,777 

Silk 244,306 

Spun  silk 131, 529 

Jute 23.  795,  444 

Linen 10. 123. 816 


fARPET  MILI>. 


YARX.H. 


INm.ii 


Value. 


Value. 

$58,  467.  726 

11.285.379 

23.  345. 646 

17.985,376 

534.169 

1.3i»5, 176 

591, 226 

1,709,461 

1, 621.  293 


KELT   MILLS. 


WCM'LlilN   MILLH. 


MORHTEU   .MIIX8. 


Pounds. 


Valuf. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


32.175.910   $12,007,406    22,:W7.J98   $1.'..  347. 357 


4. 982, 919 

2, 560, 619 

Z\,  990, 406 

324, 181 

120, 571 

69,358 

125.  a27 

2,529 


3. 000, 984 

2.540,667 

5,239,928 

297,995 

632,545 

281,211 

13.  181 

895 


903, 174 

11,551.264 

9,451,874 

232, 071 

46.138 

19.  427 


35.'»  502 
11.811.025 
2.411,972 
212,  364 
:t44, 556 
127. 775 


100.350 


50.473 


W<K»L   HAT   MILt>. 


HOSIERY  AND  KNITTLXO 


Total 80.811,257       $14,760,639 

I  '  _.-'--■—  .: 

I     W«»len 18.763.201  4,112,324 

j     W.MPSted 10.555,799  4.711,249 

!     Tottou 17,920,498  2,712,4»4 

Molmir 182,400  23,712 

Silk ' 

Span  silk ' 

Jute 23.670.117  1,606.280 

Linen C,  719. 242  1,. •'MM,  590 


Pound.H. 


10. 241 


Valiii 


$2,019 


Pounds. 


350,000 


350.  (KX) 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value 


$24,982 
24,982 


43,203,41.'»       $16.323.3r{ 


10.  241 


2, 019 


6, 386. 370 

4,146.035 

.{2.  24K.  849    I 

125 

77,597 

42.744 


3,791,497 

4, 279, 105 

7, 588, 973 

9H 

418.07.". 

182. 24<» 


301, 69:> 


0.'..  xi:> 


-\ 
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MAXUFACTUKING  INDUSTRIES. 


Auotlier  difierentiatiou  in  the  industry  is  in  the  separate  establishments  for  dyeing  and  finishing  woolen 
:goodsl  The  added  value  imparted  to  product  by  the  finishing  processes  of  these  separate  establishments  must  be 
•added  to  the  figures  above  given  to  obtain  a  true  net  value.  Fi-om  the  rei)ort  on  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Textiles 
is  obtained  the  following  summary  of  these  added  values  in  wool,  yarns,  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  and  mixed 
textiles : 

DYKING  AND  FINISHING. 


MATKRIALS. 


Qnan:ity. 


Adi1<Hi  value. 


Tmskl $4  017, 3«6 

Wiiolfn  yarnn.  dyed  (pounds) 17.999.651  751.801 

Worsted  yarns,  dyed  (})ouud8) 9. 342. 157  493, 974 

W«M>1  Btink  dye<l  (ponnds) 1, 160, G66  4i?. 82H 

Wo«»l  and  worsted  piece  good>«  dyed  < square  yanUl 20.  779. 034  652, 998 

M  ixetl  textile  piece  gntnls  dyed  (jwiuare  yardn) 00.  716. 250  2. 069. 765 


THE   REDUCTION    IN  MAKKET   VALl'ES. 

No  exact  met iKni 'exists  wliereby  the  relative  quantities  of  goods  represented  by  the  total  values  of  products 
Tei)orted  in  1880  and  1890  can  be  ascertained.  The  constant  variations  which  occur  in  the  characteristics  of  fabrics^ 
4ind  the  conesponding  variations  in  the  quality  and  value  of  the  raw  materials  utilized  for  then:  manufacture, 
•destroy  any  general  standards  of  comparison.  Carefiil  investigation  of  price  lists  covering  the  whole  i)eriod 
between  1880  and  1890  determines  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products  during  that  i>eriod  has 
i)ome  the  natui-al  relation  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  they  are  comx)osed.  The  following 
table  gives  the  average  «GOSt  per  scoured  pound  of  foreign  and  domestic  wool  utilized  in  the  wool  manufacture  and 
dn  each  of  its  hranches^as  shown  in  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1880,  and  also  the  percentage  of  decrease: 

AVERAGE  COST  ^F  SCOIKED  WOOL  CONSUMED  IN  THE  WOOL   MANUFACTURE,  AND  IN  EACH  CLASS,  1890  AND  1880. 


<MIIjI>. 


Quantity. 
(Ponnds 
scoured.) 


Cost. 


Tot^ll : 

1890. 
1^(80. 


214.945,513          $98,540,484           45.84           19.34 
171,880.831  97,681.604  56.83     ■ 


Wod4eu  mills: 

1890 

1880 

Wo«tte<l  niiUs : 

18D0 

1880 

F«ltiuil}«: 

1890 

•1880 

W«ol  hat  mills: 

W90 

l«80 

Oarpet  milie : 

1890 

18H0 

Uosicrj  aud  kuitting  milli<: 

18J0 

kWO 


100.226,094 
109. 724. 213 

54, 089, 746 
26, 334. 635 

4.  213. 230 
2.  733.  796 

3.018,114 
3.597,279 

35, 726,  Ktl 
23, 563, 216 

16.771,492 
5. 927. 692 


48,859.811 
67,380.250 

28,280,287 
15.235.878 

1.841,382 
1.624.871 

1.448,799 
2, 644. 293 

9, 8.W,  787 
6, 975, 129 

8.254,418 
3.  821. 183 


Qititntity  of  w«ol  "  iii  cundkiou  fmrrhaited  " 

W90 

1H80 


372,797,413 
296. 102. 229 


98.  MO.  484 
97. 6S1. 604 


48.75 
61.40 

51.43 
57.85 

43.70 
.'<0.44 

48.00 
73.50 

27. 59 
29.60 

49. 22 
G4.46 


0.26 

o.:u 


20.60 


11.10 


26.48 


34.69 


6.79 


23.64 


21.21 


These  average  values  appear  aononnany  low  wlieii  compared  with  tlie  prices  of  scoured  wools  given  in  current 
market  quotations.  But  dt'is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  quotations  relate  to  the  standard  grades  of  wools. 
The  enormous  quantities  of  inferior  and  ''unmerchantable''  wools  in  every  year's  clip  possess  a  scoured  value  much 
less  than  the  avenige  above  indicated.  The  average  value  of  the  total  clip  of  the  United  States  in  1890,  in  the 
condition  marketed,  is  estimated  at  about  20  cents  in  commercial  quarters,  and  this  estimate  pt^rmits  a  shriukage 
ef  49  i>er  eeiit  to  i'each.tlie.averag^>  valueof  scoured  domestic  and  foreign  wools  shown  at  this  census.    The  relative 
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average  prices  as  between  1880  and  1890  correspond  closely  with  the  general  decline  in  the  value  of  wool  in  the  ten 
years,  as  indicated  in  current  market  quotations. 

An  average  decline  in  the  cost  of  scoured  wool  of  19  per  cent  may  be  assumed  to  mean  a  somewhat  smaller  decline 
in  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  goods.  The  materials  constitute  about  one-half  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  goods 
on  the  average.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  this  industry  during  the  decade,  but  not 
nurespoiiding  with  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  cheapening  of  the 
n>st  of  uianufacturing  through  the  greater  efficiency  of  improved  machinery,  but  not  sufficient  to  offset  these 
increased  wages.  The  balancing  of  these  shifting  elements  in  cost  results  in  the  conclusion  that  the  reduced  cost 
ot  prodaction  in  the  decade  is  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  which  reduced  cost  represents  the  reduction  in  values.  Any 
teiniK>rary  advantage  which  comes  to  manufacturers  from  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  must  almost 
ininie<liately  be  yielded  in  their  own  prices,  so  close  has  become  competition  in  all  lines  of  standard  goods. 
Beckoning  the  fall  in  the  value  of  good^  as  8  per  cent  in  the  decade,  the  value  of  the  products  of  1890  would  have 
beeu  *367, 139,700,  on  the  basis  of  values  which  obtained  In  1880. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

The  fundamental  terms  by  which  the  distinct  fabrics  of  the  wool  manufacture  are  designated  are  simple  and 
well  fletiue^l  as  to  their  meaning,  are  of  universal  application,  and  are  used  throughout  this  report  in  their  commonly 
MTcepted  significance. 

Other  forms  of  nomenclature  have  been  for  the  most  part  discarded,  as  tending  to  confuse.  They  are  innumerable 
in  namber,  and  are  the  result  of  the  ingenuity  of  manufacturers  who,  having  devised  some  new  style  or  design 
uf  fabric,  seek  to  distinguish  it  in  the  market  by  affixing  a  novel  and  distinguishing  name.  Hundreds  of 
$iR'h  names  have  thus  been  introduced  into  the  speech  of  the  manufacturer,  most  of  which  disappear  with  the 
€ibric  to  which  they  are  applied.  Other  names,  used  to  describe  some  radical  departure  from  ordinary  fabri<*s, 
remain  and  become  fixtures  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  trade,  but  often  with  an  ultimate  significance  different 
friim  that  originally  attaching  to  them.  These  names  rarely  have  any  etymological  signification  and  are  constantly 
reappearing  in  different  connections. 

Tlie  fundamental  distinctions  between  different  fabrics  are  due  primarily  to  the  method  of  spinning  the  yarns, 
whether  woolen  or  worsted,  and  secondarily,  to  the  weaves  employed  in  fabrication.  The  primary  difference  in 
classification  is  subsequently  explained.  The  classification  by  weave  applies  to  the  system  of  harnesses  by  which 
the  loom  is  equipi)e<l  for  different  tissues.  There  are  four  fundamental  weaves,  from  which  all  other  simple  fabric 
are  variations: 

(1)  The  plain  weave,  which  is  the  simplest  fabric,  in  which  but  two  harnesses  are  employed,  forming  a  simple 
interlacement  of  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  weft.  This  is  the  weave  of  broadcloth,  cotton  shirtings  and  sheetings, 
an«l  mousselines  de  laine.  (2)  The  twilled  weave,  produced  by  three  or  more  harnesses.  (3)  The  satin  weave 
produced  by  five  or  more  harnesses,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  bring  the  threads  of  either  the  warp  or  the  weft 
pniniinently  to  the  face.  .  (4)  Tlie  gauze  or  leno  weave.  Different  eftects  are  produced  fnmi  derivatives  and 
combinations  of  these  fundamental  tissues.  Thus,  in  the  most  simple,  that  of  cloth  or  plain  weave,  varied  effects 
are  produced  by  the  greater  or  less  torsion  of  the  threads,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  are  twisted;  by  variations 
in  the  size  of  the  warp  or  weft  compared  with  each  other;  by  making  the  weft  pass  alternately  over  two  threads 
tLUil  one  thread  of  the  waq),  making  a  "  rep  "  or  corded  tissue,  etc.  Still  other  variations  are  made  by  the  use  of 
different  materials  in  the  warp  or  weft  by  making  them  of  pure  wool  and  of  a  single  color,  or  mixed  with  silk,  niolmir, 
et4*.  The  four  fundamental  interlacements,  which  form  the  base  of  the  most  complicated  tissues,  are  furtlier  varied 
by  «-ombinations  of  crossings  of  the  threads  which  occur  at  variable  places  at  each  course  of  the  thread  across  the 
well,  forming  figured,  brocade,  or  damasked  eftects,  which  are  produced  by  the  jacquard  l<K)m.  Another  variation 
i^-i  luade  by  havin|:  two  warps,  one  to  form  the  ground  of  the  tissue  and  the  other  made  to  pass  over  wires  to  form 
a  \ah*\k  making  velvet  or  pile  fabrics. 

CLASS  I— WOOLEN  GOODS. 

The  primary  group  of  wool  manufactures,  that  which  was  first  to  tsike  nwt  in  the  United  States,  and  is  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  people,  is  that  which  is  called  wodlen  goods  projier,  and 
vhit-h  includes  all  carde<l  wool  woven  fabrics,  from  the  homespun  cloth  to  the  broadcloth,  the  fancy  cassimere,  the 
tfaiineU  the  blanket,  etc. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


The  status  of  this  branch  of  the  manaf^tare  at  each  census  period  since  1840  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  table : 


STATISTICS  OF  WOOLEN  MILLS:  1840-1890. 


TEABS. 


Nnmberof 

e«tabli8b- 

nienta. 


Capital. 


Miscella- 
neous 
expeDses. 


Average    i 
numbei  of  ;  Total  wages. 
employes.  .' 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


Valne  of 
piodncts. 


1840. 
1850. 

imo. 

1870. 
1880. 
1890 


1.420 

$15, 765. 124 

1,559 

28,118,650 

1,260 

30,862.654 

2.891 

98. 824, 531 

1,990 

96,095.564 

1.311 

ain0.9g9.940 

$8,402,623 


21,342 
39,252 
41,360 
80,053 

86,504 
79,351 


$9,610,254 
26. 877.  575 
25  836.392 
28, 478, 931 


$25,755,991 
36.  S86. 287 
96,432.601 

1U0,8|.<J.6I1 
82, 270, 335 


$20,GD6.9»9 
43,207,545 
61, 894, 986 
155.405.356 
160, 606, 721 
133, 577. 977 


a  This  araount  docs  uot  include  the  valne  of  "  Hired  property". 

The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  by  the  returns  for  1890  is  the  decline  in  the  market  vahie  of  the  products  of 
woolen  mills  as  compared  with  1880.  These  products  are  now  returned  at  a  value  of  $133,577,977,  and  in  1880  they 
reached  $160,606,721,  a  decrease  of  16.83  per  cent. 

This  decline  is  the  result  of  tlie  change  from  the  woolen  to  the  worsted  fabric,  a  change  forced  upon  the  industry 
by  the  requirements  of  popular  taste.  The  production  of  worsted  mills  has  enormously  increased,  the  growth 
being  equal  to  130.05  i>er  cent.  These  goods  have  taken  the  place  of  the  carded  wool  fabrics,  which  up  to  thirty 
years  ago  constituted  the  entire  production  of  men's- wear  goods  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  quantity  of  raw  materials  consumed  in  woolen  mills  was  greater  in  1890  than  in  1880,  being  200,543,253 
pounds  in  the  former  year,  as  against  186,868,828  i)ounds  in  1880,  an  increase  of  13,674,425  pounds,  or  7.32  per 
cent,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


aiATEKIALS   r.-ED. 


1H90 

(Pounds.) 


1880 

(Pounds.) 


Total :  200,543,25? 

I  *         -^     -  - 

Scoured  wool  (domestic  and  foreign) 100. 226. 094 

Camel's  hair  and  noils 1.781,240 

Mohair  and  noils 60.  533 

All  other  animal  hair 9. 619. 277 

Cotton  purchased 36,903,712 

Shoddy 51,862,397 


186,868,828 


109. 724, 213 

1,234.064 

84.080 

4, 497, 524 

24, 744, 964 

46,583,983 


It  follows  that  the  quantity  of  pro<lucts  in  this  branch  of  industry  was  greater  than  in  1880,  iH)t withstanding 
the  decrease  in  value. 

This  analysis  of  the  raw  materials  consumed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  demonstrates  a  slight  deterioration 
in  the  average  quality  of  products,  ^\^lile  the  quantity  of  scoured  wool  consumed  decreased  by  over  9,000,000 
pounds,  the  consumption  of  shoddy,  cotton,  and  miscellaneous  animal  hair  increased  22,648,915  pounds. 

A  large  part  of  these  substitutes  or  adulterants  were  consumed,  not  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  but  in  low 
grade  yarns  for  cheap  carpets,  in  cotton  products,  and  in  horse  blankets,  in  all  of  which  there  was  a  great  increase 
of  product  in  woolen  mills. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  comi>etition  with  worstetl  goods  has  compelled  the  woolen  manufacture 
proper  to  cater  more  directly  to  the  demand  for  cheaper  grades  of  clothing  material,  so  that  the  change  in  the 
character  of  materials  used,  shown  above,  is  natural  and  explained  by  the  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  this 
industry.  The  demand  for  a  cheap  fabric  exists  and  steadily  increases,  and  it  can  only  be  met  by  the  partial  use 
of  materials  cheaper  than  wool. 

WOOLEN   CLOTHS. 

The  great  branch  of  the  woolen  manufacture  proper  is  the  production  of  cloths  for  men's  wear.  The 
production  of  cloths  of  this  description  aggregated  112,225,297  square  yards,  valued  at  $60,258,252.  In  their 
general  characteristics  these  cloths  have  changed  very  slightly  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  which  are  worthy  of  note.  At  the  beginning  of  factory  manufacture 
the  woolen  cloths  consisted  almost  wholly  of  plain  cloths,  known  as  broadcloths;  plain  twilled  fabrics  similar  in 
face  to  broadcloths,  known  as  cassimeres  and  kerseymeres,  and  satinets.  Several  of  the  earlier  mills  brought  the 
manufacture  of  broadclotl^  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Samples  are  still  in  existence  of  blue  and  black 
broatlcloths  made  at  the  Vassalboro  mill  in  Maine,  in  1853,  from  selected  Silesian  wool,  costing,  with  duties  and 
charges,  about  $3  a  pound,  and  woven  with  120  picks  to  the  inch,  which  were  couched  by  experts  from  various 
countries  to  equal  in  tiueness  and  finish  the  best  products  of  the  West  of  England  mills,  which  had  occupied  in  all 
international  expositions  the  position  of  pre  eminence.    It  was  thus  made  evident  that  in  this  particular  fabric, 
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vhirhis  sabstautially  the  same  to-day  as  vrheu  tirst  made  iu  the  French  convents  four  centuries  ago,  and  which  4^ 
that  reason  is  regarded  as  the  typical  product  of  the  industry,  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States  with  iis 
bi^h  degree  of  perfection  as  anywhere  else,  the  economic  conditions  being  equal,  (a) 

The  diminution  of  the  American  broadcloth  manufacture  has  been  commonly  traced  to  the  tariff  of  1^1% idiich 
imitosed  a  duty  upon  the  fine  imported  Saxony  wools  out  of  which  the  fine  grades  were  made,  equal  to  the  duty 
on  the  goods  themselves.  The  decline  dates  from  that  i^eriod ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  influenced  or  accelerated 
by  other  causes;  the  constantly  diminishing  domestic  supply  of  superfine  wools,  the  Saxon  wool  culture,  for 
whieb  there  was  such  a  craze  for  the  fifteen  years  following  the  tariff  of  1824,  having  long  since  disappeared;  and 
the  change  in  the  popular  taste,  which  has  practically  destroyed  the  market  for  broadcloths.  With  the  introduction 
of  fancy  goods  the  demaiid  for  broadcloths  ceased,  except  for  special  purposes.  A  similar  although  not  equal 
diminution  has  occurred  in  the  fine  cloth  manufacture  of  other  countries. 

SATINETS. 

From  the  broadcloth,  which  represents  one  extreme  of  wool  manufacture,  we  turn  to  the  satinet,  which  is 
typical  of  the  otlier  extreme,  and  equally  a  product  of  the  earliest  American  woolen  mills.  The  total  quantity 
of  satinets  pnxhiced  in  1890  was  18,630,650  square  yards  (usually  three-fourths  of  a  yard  in  width),  valued  at 
^«296,082,  or  an  average  value  per  square  yard  of  23.0(5  cents,  or  17.29  cents  per  running  yard.  This  was  an 
increase  from  16,629,116  running  yards  in  1880  (value  not  then  given)  to  24,840,875  running  yards  in  1890.  The 
TBlues  here  indicated  are  evidence  enough  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  clothing  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  cheapest  cloths  having  any  claim  to  be  called  woolen  cloths  could  not  be 
made  in  factories  for  three  times  tliis  cost.  As  a  consequence  the  people  were  at  that  time  more  largely  clotlied 
in  all-eotton  garments  than  is  the  case  to-day.  But  the  satinet  of  those  early  days  was  an  entirely  different  fabric 
from  the  present  satinet,  the  relative  cheapness  having  been  brought  about  by  changes  in  processes,  and  by  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  cheaper  materials  to  advantage.  The  early  satinet  was  a  cloth  made  on  a  cotton  warp 
with  a  filling  spun  from  the  ordinary  grades  of  domestic  fleei'es,  the  waste  of  which  was  practically  lost.  It  is 
that  waste,  combined  with  other  renovated  wastes,  cotton,  etc.,  which  now  constitutes  the  filling  of  the  satinet. 
The  original  satinet  was  a  plain  cloth,  made  of  dyed  yarns.  The  present  satinet  is  a  printed  fabric,  in  whicli,  by 
the  use  of  fast  colors,  an  effect  is  obtained  similar  to  that  of  the  fancy  cas«imere.  These  goods  will  not  retain  the 
appearance  nor  endure  the  wear  of  all-wool  goods.  But  in  proportion  to  their  cost  they  answer  their  purpose  cjuite 
a8  well.  Although  the  figures  given  indicate  a  marked  increase  in  production,  this  class  of  goods  has  suffered 
severely  of  late  from  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  fancy  cassimeres,  and  more  particularly  from  the 
transient  popularity  of  cheviot  goods,  so  called,  which  are  rough,  openly  woven  woolen  goods,  made  in  black  or  mixed 
colors  from  coarse  wool.  The  relative  quantity  of  satinets  manufactured  is  to-day  much  smaller  than  before  the 
war. 

JEA^S. 

Another  group  of  goods  belonging  to  this  category  is  jeans,  which  differs  from  the  satinet  chiefly  in  that  it  is  a 
plain  £ftbric  with  a  twilled  weave.  The  quantity  produced  was  17,126,217  square  yards,  having  a  value  of 
#4^7J8,034,  which  shows  a  somewhat  higher  average  of  value  than  the  satinets.  These  goods  are  largely  made  in 
the  west,  where  there  are  a  number  of  mills  which  devote  their  entire  machinery  to  turning  out  supplies  of  these 
goods  to  meet  the  western  and  southern  demand  for  a  cheap,  substantial,  everyday  fabric. 

FANCY  CASSIMERES. 

The  predominating  group  of  the  woolen  manufacture  is  next  in  order  of  consideration,  and  is  the  largest  in 
the  quantity  and  value  of  its  products,  alth<mgh  one  of  recent  development.  These  cloths  in  all  their  varieties  are 
eominonly  gronpe<i  under  the  name  of  fancy  cassimeres.  Their  manufacture  dates  from  the  year  1836,  and  they 
have  worked  a  practical  revolution  in  the  industry^as  previously  conducted.  In  1834,  a  certsiin  M.  Bonj^m,  a  wool 
mann&cturer  of  Sedan,  France,  devised  a  modification  of  the  plain  <'loths  hitherto  universally  made,  by  uniting 
upon  the  same  stuff  different  tints  or  patterns  of  tissue,  by  the  use  of  the  jacquard  loom.  The  goods  were 
susceptible  of  as  many  varieties  of  pattern  or  style  as  the  fancy  might  dictate,  and  at  once  became  inunensely 
popular,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  all  manufacturing  nations.  The  beginning  of  their  manufacture  in  this  country 
is  traced  to  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  then  the  agent  of  the  Midjtllesex  mills,  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  George 
Cronipton,  the  inventor  of  the  Crompton  loom.     Mr.  Lawrence  had  seen  specimens  of  the  goods,  and  he  applied  to 


I  Thjuldeas  Clapp,  of  Pittafield.  MassachnsetU,  wrote  in  1877  as  follows:  "  The  first  broadtloth  made  in  this  country  was  by  Scholfic]*!  in  1804.  The  cloth  was 
mixed,  and  when  finished  was  shown  to  the  different  merchants  and  offere<l  for  nale,  but  could  find  no  purchasers  in  the  villaj^e.  A  few  weeks  aubsequently 
Blaaell,  a  leading  merchant  in  town,  made  a  voyage  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  ot  buying  goods,  and  brought  home  two  piec^  of  Scholfield's  cloths,  which  were 
for  the  foreign  article.  Scholfield  was  sent  for  to  test  the  quality,  and  atwu  exhibited  to  the  merchant  his  private  marks  on  the  same  cloth  which  he  had 
nk|ected.    In  1806  Scholfield  manufactured  thirteen  yards  df  black  broadcloth,  which  were  presented  to  James  Madison.  fh>m  which  bin  inaugural  suit  waa 

FlTe  neriiio  sheep  were  introduced  about  this  time  in  this  town,  and  Scholfield  was  able  to  select  enoagh  to  make  this  single  piece,  and  President  MadiMm 

flnrt  Pieeldent  who  was  inangurated  in  American  broAdolotb." 
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Mr.  Grompton  to  test  the  feasibility  of  eoustructiug  a  loom  for  their  manufacture,  on  a  pattern  already  successfully 
applied  in  cotton  fabrics.  In  1840  Mr.  Grompton  succeeded  in  adapting  his  cotton  loom  to  the  manufacture  of 
fSincy  woolens,  and  it  was  put  in  operation  in  the  Middlesex  mills.  Up  to  this  time  no  foncy  woolens  of  any 
description  had  been  woven  in  the  United  States,  and  here  were  made  the  first  fancy  cassimeres  woven  by  iK)wer 
anywhere  in  the  world.  For  many  years  afterward  the  hand  loom  continued  to  be  solely  employed  for  these 
goods  in  France  and  all  foreign  countries;  and  their  manufacture,  by  power,  progressed  more  rapidly  here  than 
anywhere  else,  although  the  industrial  conditions  at  that  time  existing  made  the  development  exceedingly  slow, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  w*»ole  amount  received  under  the  license  to  manufacture  the  loom  given  by  Mr. 
Grompton  to  Phelps  &  Bickford,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was  only  $14,000  during  the  fourteen  year  term  of 
the  patent  on  his  loom. 

The  new  cloths  were  adapted  to  the  change  which  had  begun  in  our  domestic  wool  supply.  They  required 
soundness,  length,  and  strength  of  fiber,  rather  than  the  softness  and  fineness  which  had  been  formerly  striven 
for  in  our  fleeces.  In  the  production  of  this  class  of  goods  many  American  mills  gradually  secured  a  degree  of 
excellence  wliich  gave  them  a  reputation  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  country,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition  of  1876  samples  of  domestic  goods  were  exhibited  which  were  fiavorably  compared  with  the  products  of 
Se<lan  and  Elbeuf  in  France,  which  centers  have  earned  the  reputation  of  surpassing  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
novelty  of  design  and  perfection  of  execution. 

FLANNELS. 

lmi)ortant  among  the  products  of  this  branch  of  the  industry,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  stable,  is  the 
flannel  of  every  variety.  The  flannel  manufacture  reached  considerable  dimensions  under  the  household  system 
of  industry;  and  under  factory  methods  no  other  fabric  has  been  made  in  such  quantities  or  used  for  so  many 
purposes.  It  has  attained  an  enormous  development  in  the  United  States,  not  equaled  in  any  other  country,  and 
for  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  it  has  been  enabled,  except  in  some  exceptional  fancy  varieties,  to  exclude  the 
Ibreign  article  from  the  home  market,  an  achievement  equaled  only  in  the  manufEicture  of  blankets  and  of 
bunting,  and  perhaps  carpets.  The  primary  cause  of  the  successes  of  the  flannel  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  was  assigned  by  John  L.  Hayes  to  "  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  American  wools  for  this  fabric''.  This 
adaptation  consists  in  their  spinning  qualities,  their  soundness  and  elasticity,  and  their  medium  fineness,  producing 
the  requisite  softness,  without  too  much  felting  quality  to  cause  an  undue  shrinking  of  the  goods. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  flannel  being  the  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  plain  cloth,  and  from  its 
simple  character  requiring  a  comparatively  small  labor  expenditure,  it  has  naturally  received  a  great  degree  of 
attention  from  American  manufacturers  on  account  of  the  steady  domestic  demand  for  the  goods.  Its  uses  are 
multiform  and  continue  to  increase.  The  rigor  of  our  climate  created  an  enormous  demand  for  flannels  for 
underwear,  a  demand  which  has  of  late  years  been  met  by  knitted  underwear  goods.  As  the  latter  have 
gradually  superseded  flannel  for  undergarments  other  uses  for  flannels  have  increased,  and  to-day  they  are  in 
great  demand  for  children's  garments,  fatigue  uniforms  for  soldiers  and  policemen,  and  summer  wear  of  every 
description. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  as  early  as  1821  flannels  were  made  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  Stott  mills  that  were  pnmounced  equal  to  the  best  Welsh  flannels.  Another  record  is  that  the 
Groveland  mill,  in  Massachusetts,  founded  in  1804  by  Ezekiel  Hale,  made  30,000  pieces  of  flannel  in  1823;  and,  in 
1827,  three  mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newbur>i>ort,  Massachusetts,  manufactured  goods  of  this  description 
valued  at  $700,000. 

Of  late  years  the  American  manufacture  of  carded  wool  dress  goods,  which  are  simply  fancy  flannels,  has  grown 
to  be  a  distinct  and  creditable  branch  of  the  manufiicture,  and  in  beauty,  delicacy,  variety,  and  fastness  of  coloring 
the  industry  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  nowhere  excelled. 

The  American  flannel  manufacturers  have  secured  and  retained  the  control  of  their  home  market  by  studying 
to  adapt  then*  products  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  our  own  people.  In  this  way  they  have  given  them  certain 
characteristics  which  foreign  flannels  do  not  possess.  In  1835  the  "Domett  flannel",  an  original  fabric,  comi)osed 
of  a  cotton  warp  with  a  filling  of  wool,  came  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  linsey-woolsey  stuff's,  originally  of 
household  manufacture,  and  worn  by  working  women  for  under  petticoats.  It  shrinks  but  little  in  washing,  and 
has  persistently  held  its  own  in  the  interval  as  a  characteristic  domestic  product.  Tbe  red  flannels  have  still  a 
hirge  consumption  among  working  people,  especially  frontiersmen  and  Inmbennen.  About  1859  first  api>eared  the 
blue  flannel  coating,  wool-dyed,  and  having  a  three-leaved  twill.  This  fabric,  which  is  sheared  and  finished  like 
cloth,  but  which  nevertheless  retains  the  lightness  and  pliability  of  the  fiannel  cloth,  is  also  distinctively  American 
in  origin  and  character. 

Oi>ei*a  flannels,  a  name  applied  abroad  to  a  light  flannel  more  highly  gigged  and  finished  than  the  ordinary 
fiannel,  which  is  piece-dyed  uniformly  in  fancy  colors  and  hot  pressed,  were  first  introduced  in  this  country  by 
the  Bay  State  mills,  and  their  manufacture  was  continued  at  Ware,  Massachusetts,  by  the  late  George  H.  Gilbert, 
about  1858,  in  which  year  he  made  and  sold  4^000  pie<'es.  In  1871  the  same  establishment  made  and  sold  120,000 
pieces  of  these  goods,  equivalent  to  2,000,000  yards,  and  the  foreign  im|>ortations  had  by  this  time  entirely  ceased. 
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Still  higher  grades  of  all-wool  gauze  ami  silk- warped  flannels  are  successfally  made  in  this  country.  Flannels 
exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exi>osition  having  130  picks  to  the  inch,  in  which  the  filling  yarns  were  spun 
to  a  length  of  46,500  yards  to  the  pound  and  the  warps  to  a  length  of  34,500  yards. 

Another  variety  of  flannel  for  which  tlie  domestic  manufacture  is  distinguished  is  known  as  the  French  plaid, 
largely  used  for  shirts  and  children's  garments.  The  present  fashion  has  immensely  stimulated  the  production  of 
tiM?««e  groods,  which  are  made  in  every  variety  of  pattern  and  in-  every  form  of  mixture  with  cotton  and  silk. 

Of  the  pixKiuction  of  the  census  year,  61,195,501  square  yards,  of  the  value  of  $18,582,549,  are  classified 
mf(  flannels  proper,  and  52,785,570  square  yards,  value  $15,821,087,  as  woolen  dress  goods,  which  are  the  fancy 
flauiiels  above  alluded  to.  We  have  from  the  two  items  combined  an  aggregate  quantity  of  113,981,071  square 
yards,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  quantity  of  cloths  manufactured  in  woolen  mills.  The  product  of  woolen 
dress  <roods  above  indicated  may  be  contrasted  with  the  73,007,259  square  yards  of  worsted  dress  goods  made  in 
the  census  year  to  determine  the  relative  popularity  of  the  two  varieties  of  fabrics  for  women's  wear. 

BLANKETS. 

The  next  group  of  woolen  fabrics  in  importance  is  composed  of  blankets,  which  have  been  classified  as  house 
hlaiikets,  of  which  20,793,644  square  yards  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $7,153,900,  and  horse  blankets,  of  which 
5,.jO7,074  square  yards  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,721,516. 

By  the  census  of  1880  blankets  were  reported  by  pairs  to  the  number  of  4,000,000,  including  horse  blankets, 
of  value  of  $6,840,000,  and  varying  in  value  from  60  cents  to  $6  per  blanket,  the  average  value  per  blanket  being 
#1.71.  (a)  The  increase  in  the  blanket  manufacture  is  greater  than  would  api)ear  from  the  difierence  in  the  value  of 
the  product  on  account  of  the  excessive  fall  in  values  witnessed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  blanket  manufacture  of  the  United  States  will  not  sufler  by  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  it  has  long  completely  supplied  the  domestic  market.  The  energies  of  the  manufacturers  are  largely  directed 
towanl  the  production  of  the  coarse  and  medium  qualities  for  which  there  is  steady  demand.  The  competition 
has  been  so  close  and  the  product  so  even  with  the  demand,  if  not  in  excess  of  it,  that  there  have  been  many  years 
since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  which  the  product  has  found  a  market  without  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
stiuinlation  of  war  prices,  the  large  requirements  of  the  government  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  home  market  had  tempted  an  undue  proportion  of  the  smaller  mills  of  the  country  into  the 
blanket  manufacture.  They  largely  continued  in  it  after  the  war  closed,  until  in  1878  the  glut  of  production  became 
so  great  that  the  larger  msinufacturers  found  it  necessary  to  relieve  the  market  by  an  auction  sale  in  New 
York.  At  this,  the  largest  sale  of  woolen  fabrics  which  had  occurred  in  this  country,  6,000  cases  of  blankets, 
averaging  50  pairs  to  a  case,  were  sold  for  $717,940,  at  an  estimated  loss  of  $100,000  on  the  first  cost  of  the  goods. 
Fn>ui  the  first  the  blanket  industry  has  been  subject  to  vicissitudes.  Repeated  eftbrts  to  establish  it  successfully 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  industry  were  costly  failures.  After  the  tarift'  of  1842  went  into  effect  the  manufacture 
develoiMMl  very  rapidly  until  the  tariff*  of  1846,  which  placed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ui)on  imported  wools,  while 
reducing  the  duty  on  fiannels  and  blankets  to  20  and  25  per  cent.  After  1857  the  blanket  manufacture  again 
advanced  so  rapidly  that  by  1861  nearly  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  was  of  domestic  production,  as  it 
has  since  continued  to  be. 

Certain  high  grades  of  blankets,  which  originated  with  the  Mission  mills  of  California  in  1858,  have  attained 
a  world  wide  celebrity  for  weight,  thickness,  softness,  and  perfection  of  face.  Advances  have  been  made  in  the 
blanket  manufacture  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  lighter  weights  of  finer  finish.  Jacquard  borders  of  two  and  three 
eolors  are  now  a  feature  that  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  goods.  Many  famous  mills  have  been  identified 
with  the  blanket  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  including  older  mills  which  long  since  disappeared. 

SHAWLS. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  shawls  was  at  one  time  an  important  branch  of  the  industry,  but  changes  in  fashion 
have  greatly  reduced  the  output  of  these  goods.  There  were  4,458,483  square  yards  of  woolen  shawls  manufactured 
in  1890,  valued  at  $1,955,214.  These  shawls  were  of  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  of  qualities,  and  the  statistics 
indicate  nothing  as  to  their  average  value  beyond  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  product  was  in  cheap  grades. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  make  any  comparison  with  the  shawl  production  of  1880;  for  shawls  were  then  returned, 
not  in  square  yards,  but  in  number,  viz,  1,242,979,  and  no  value  was  given.  It  is  probable  that  the  production  did 
not  greatly  vary  at  the  two  periods. 

The  manufacture  of  all-wool  plaid  shawls,  formerly  known  in  this  country  as  the  "Bay  State  shawl'',  from  the 
mill  which  introduced  it,  first  assumed  impin'taiice  about  the  year  1848.  Similar  shawls  had  been  made  many  years 
earlier,  notably  at  the  Watervliet  mills.  West  Troy,  New  York,  but  upon  hand  looms,  and  the  product  was  limited. 
From  1H50  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war  a  number  of  larger  mills  were  employed  upon  these  goods,  some  of  them 
cxelnsively.  Prominent  among  these  mills  were  the  Peacedale,  Watervliet,  Waterloo,  Middlesex,  and  Washington, 
tarmerly  the  Bay  State. 
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The  early  application  of  the  cassimere  tvrill  to  this  fabric,  the  facility  with  which  the  design  is  made  and 
varied  through  the  alternate  concurrence  of  the  warp  and  tilling,  and  the  ready  adaptation  of  the  medium  American 
wools  to  this  product,  caused  the  domestic  manufacture  of  woolen  shawls  to  reach  proportions,  in  the  day  of  its 
prime,  of  which  no  adequate  picture  is  presented  by  the  statistics  either  of  1880  or  1890.  The  decline  of  this 
branch  of  the  industry  was  hastened,  not  only  by  the  popular  preference  for  cloakings  as  an  outside  covering, 
but  also  by  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  dyeing  worste-d  yarns  with  fast  colors,  which  led  to  the  substitution 
of  worsted  shawls,  of  which  there  were  made  300,169  square  yards  in  1890. 

Xo  serious  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  produce  the  highest  qualities  of  shawls.  It  is  not 
possible,  under  present  conditions,  for  machine  made  shawls  to  compete  with  the  hand  productions  of  the  East. 

CLASS  II— WORSTED  GOODS. 

A  striking  feature  of  these  statistics  is  the  development  of  the  worste<l  manufacture.  It  may  be  described  in 
general  terms  as  a  treatment  of  wool  after  the  methods  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  worsted  manufacture  is 
more  complicated  and  expensive  than  the  woolen  manufacture,  requiring  more  machinery  of  a  most  costly  character 
and  more  skill  and  care  in  manipulation.  The  woolen  yarn  carded  and  spun  on  the  mule,  with  few  intermediate 
maniimlations,is  composed  of  a  loose  thread  of  tangled  tibers,  interlocking  and  criss-crossing  irregularly,  and  lacking 
in  tensile  sti*ength.  The  worsted  yarn  is  composed  of  fibers  of  wool  running  parallel  with  each  other,  closely  twisted 
into  a  strand  which  is  smooth,  hard,  and  comparatively  strong.  This  difference  between  the  two  yams  is  eflfected 
by  the  introduction  of  the  combing  machine  and  gill  box,  and  doubling  spindle  mechanisms.  The  function  of  the 
combing  machine  is  to  lay  the  fibers  of  the  wool  parallel  with  each  other,  eliminating  the  short  fibers  or  noils, 
all  of  which  are  retained  in  the  woolen  yarn.  The  whole  process  is  thus  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  making 
woolen  yarn.  Vickerman  describes  worsted  spinning  as  a  series  of  processes  continuously  following  each  other, 
while  woolen  s})inning  is  a  compound  process  intermittently  carried  on.  The  worsted  yarn  is  i)erfected  by  drafting 
on  a  series  of  spindles,  and  may  be  spun  to  a  fineness  of  33,600  yards,  44,800  yards,  and  56,000  yards  to  the  pound, 
although  worsted  yarns  of  such  high  numbers  are  rarely  made  in  the  United  States. 

Woven  from  yarns  so  fundamentally  different,  the  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  require  treatment  eqnaUy 
different  in  the  finish,  and  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  one  is  woven  loose  and  open  and  is 
thoroughly  fulled.  The  absence  of  felting  from  the  worsted  constitutes  the  final  difference  between  a  worsted  and 
a  woolen  cloth.    In  the  former  the  surface  is  hard  and  the  characteristics  of  the  weave  are  distinctly  visible. 

The  worsted  manufacture  is  of  very  ancient  origin  in  England  and  France,  but  it  was  wholly  unknown  in  the  mills 
of  this  country  until  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  That  our  wool  manufacture  should  have  been  so  long 
confined  to  the  woolen  form  is  one  of  many  evidences  of  the  primitive  character  of  the  manufacture  here  as  compared 
with  Europe.  Very  early  in  the  century  worsteds  had  become  i>opuIar  in  Eurojie,  and  before  our  first  worsted 
mill  was  constructed  the  manufacture  nearly  equaled  that  of  woolens  both  in  England  and  France. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  manufacture  of  worsted  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  mill  in  Ballard  vale,  Massachusetts 
in  184,'^.    The  manufacture  of  delaines  was  here  undertaken  by  John  Marland,  employing  about  thirty  looms.    The 
experiment  extended  to  delaines  for  printing,  in  which  the  block  process  was  used,  and  also  to  goods  dyed  in  the 
piece.    All  the  wool  was  combed  by  hand.    The  enterprise  was  not  regarded  as  successful,  largely,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  limite<l  means  of  its  projectors. 

The  Amoskeag  mills,  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  was  the  sec<nid  establishment  to  attempt  this  manufacture, 
and  it  persevered  for  about  seven  years.  In  1845  the  Manchester  mills,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  built  a  large  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  delaines.  At  first  this  company  used  carded  wool  only.  Their  first  combing  machines  were 
introduced  about  1835,  very  shortly  after  they  had  superseded  the  hand  comber  in  England.  The  wools  used 
were  a  high  grade  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  merino.  The  Manchester  mills  printed  their  own  delaines  from  the 
start.  All  delaines  had  previously  been  i>rinted  by  hand  by  what  was  known  as  the  bloc;k  machine,  a  slow  and 
exi^ensive  process.  At  Manchester  the  so  called  Birch  machine  was  used  for  a  time,  but  the  use  of  the  cylinder 
forpriiiting  calicoes  almost  immediately  suggested  the  similar  method  of  printing  delaines  now  universally  in  use. 
The  original  delaines  made  by  this  company  were  goods  averaging  about  seven  yards  to  the  pound,  and  the 
IK)pularity  of  the  fabric  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Manchester  mills  for  years  made  delaines  of  the 
value  of  $1,000,000  per  annum.  The  fashions  changed  about  1868,  but  printed  worsteds  of  a  somewhat  lighter 
weight  are  still  made  at  these  and  other  mills. 

The  success  of  these  pioneers  brought  other  mills  into  the  field.  The  Hamilton  Woolen  Company,  at 
Southbridge,  Massachusetts,  soon  afterward  converted  their  mill  from  a  woolen  cloth  factory  into  a  dre^  goods 
mill,  and  in  1853  the  Pacific  mill,  at  Lawrence,  was  organized  tor  the  manufacture  of  the  same  class  of  fabrics. 
This  mill  also  began  by  using  carded  yam,  but  in  1 854  it  imported  six  combing  machines  of  the  Lister  pattern, 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  first  set  up  in  this  country.  The  Washington  mills  afterward  tbllowed,  and  made  the 
first  all-wool  worsted  dress  goods  manufactured  in  America. 
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Tbe  censns  of  1860  took  cognizance  of  but  three  worsted  mills  as  then  in  existence  in  the  United  States,  the 
Manchester,  Pacific,  and  Hamilton.  The  development  of  the  industry  from  that  date  until  the  present  time  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


STATISTICS  OF  WORSTED  MILLS:  1860-1890. 


TKAR8. 


1800. 
1870. 
1880. 
1800. 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments.     i 


3 

102 

76 

143 


CapiUl. 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


$3, 230, 000 

10, 085, 778 

20, 374. 043 

a  68, 085. 116 


$4. 917,  760 


Avera^ 
number  of 
employes. 


2,378 
12.920 
18.803 
43,593 


Total  wageM. 


$543,684 

4, 368. 857 

5, 683, 027 

15. 880. 183 


CoHt  of  ma- 
terialn  used. 


Value  of 
products. 


$2, 442,  775 
14,  308, 198 
22, 013. 628 
50,  706  769 


$3, 701,  378  I 

22, 090, 331  I 

33,549,942  ' 

79.194.652  < 


a  This  amount  does  not  include  value  of  "  Hired  property  '\ 

The  American  manufacture  of  worsteds  received  its  great  impetus  under  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada,  whose  sheep  were  wholly  of  English  blood,  producing  the  long  combing  wools  peculiar  to  those  breeds, 
of  which  there  were  in  18(50  but  few  grown  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  6,000,000  i^ounds  of  this  long  wool  grown 
in  Canada  at  that  period  about  4,000,000  pounds  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were  converted 
into  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  then  extremely  popular  for  female  wear,  and  just  beginning  to  be  manufactured  in 
quantities:  alpacas,  brilliantines,  poplins,  gi^euadines,  and  similar  goods  to  which  fancy  names  were  attached  with 
almost  every  change  in  contexture  and  pattern.  The  same  period  witnessed  the  successful  beginnings  of  American 
efr4>rt8  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  goods,  moreens,  damasks,  reps,  mohairs,  braids,  and  other  goods  of  this 
cla^^  C^reat  improvements  in  combing  machinery  during  this  period  stimulated  these  industries.  The  transient 
popularity  of  fabrics  of  alpaca,  hard  and  lustrous,  was  met  by  the  American  discovery  that  by  the  use  of  cotton 
warps  with  a  filling  of  combing  wool  an  excellent  substitute  for  alpaca  could  be  had. 

Even  at  this  time,  liowever,  the  longer  stapled  merino  wools,  from  2.5  to  3  inches  in  length,  were  being  combed 
for  making  delaines  and  similar  fabrics.  Other  changes  and  improvements  in  cx>mbiug  machinery  came  into  use, 
the  fa8hion  for  bright  goo<ls  waned,  the  development  of  the  worsted  suiting  industry  came  on,  and  it  supplied 
itself  with  combing  wools  of  merino  blood.  The  reign  of  the  long  combing  fleeces  was  over,  and  they  began  to  fall 
in  value  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen.  The  eflect  of  these  mutations  in  the  industry  upon  that  class  of  wools  may 
be  judged  from  the  London  quotations  of  Lincoln  wool,  which  fell  from  25.75  pence  in  1865,  a  price  which  it  reached 
a^ain  in  1872,  to  10  pence  in  1890. 

Between  1860  and  1870  the  number  of  establishments  manufacturing  worsted  goods  increased  from  3  to  102, 
the  capital  from  $3,230,000  to  $10,085,778,  the  operatives  from  2,378  to  12,920,  and  the  value  of  products  from 
#3,701,378  to  $22,090,331.  The  decade  from  1870  to  1880  showed  the  number  of  worsted  manufactories  reduced  to 
76,  but  the  amount  of  capital  employed  doubled,  and  the  market  value  of  the  products  in(;reased  from  $22,090,331 
to  $33,549,942. 

The  decade  now  under  consideration  shows  a  ratio  of  gain  greater  than  any  other.  The  number  of  mills  just 
about  doubled,  the  capital  increased  more  than  three  times,  the  total  number  of  employes  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  value  of  the  products  increased  136.05  per  cent.  While  the  relative  inii)ortance  of  the  worsted  industry 
in  this  country  is  not  yet  as  great  as  in  either  England  or  France,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  this  is  the 
department  of  wool  manufacture  for  which  the  future  holds  the  greatest  promise. 


DRESS   GOODS   FOR    >V0MEN'S  WEAR. 

The  sketch  above  given  indicates  that  the  worsted  manufacture  was  confined  for  many  years  to  the  making 
of  the  light-weight  goods  for  female  wear,  commonly  grouped  under  the  name  of  ''stuffs"  or  dress  goods,  except 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  coarser  worsted  yarns  for  use  in  the  carpet  industry.  All  the  products  of  this  general 
class  are  grouped  under  this  one  head  as  the  only  practicable  classification  where  there  exists  such  a  multitude 
of  names  and  varieties  of  fabrics.  The  census  of  1890  shows  the  manufacture  of  73,907,259  square  yards  of  goods 
of  this  general  character,  having  a  total  value  of  $16,328,830.  The  quantity  of  running  yards  manufactured  in 
1^80  was  75,109,225,  An  increase  in  quantity  occurred,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  dress  goods  arc  majiiifactured  in 
iiamiw  widths,  mnning  from  26  up  to  54  inches,  but  averaging  i>erhaps  somewhere  between  .*W  and  40  inches.  The 
increa^^e  in  the  manofiEictnre  of  suitings  for  men's  wear  has,  however,  been  much  greater,  both  in  value  and  quantity. 
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One  explanation  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  enormous  quantities  of  dress  goods  imported  into  tbis  country  of 
late  years.  The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  Treasury  Department  reports,  shows  approximately  the  quantity 
of  this  class  of  imported  goods  consumed  by  the  American  people  since  1867 : 

IMPORTS  OF  DRESS  GOODS  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION:  1867-1890. 
[Goods  weighing  over  A  onnces  per  square  yard  cstimatetl  at  4.5  ounces  to  the  square  yard.] 


YEARS.  Square  yards.     Foreign  value.'  veabs.  Square  yards.     Foreign  value. 


1867 68,845.745  $30,356,635  1879 54.982.153  $14,365,255 

18«8 67,035,850  16,868.362  1880 67,d86,246  16,752,068 

1869 68,941,611  18,280,490  1881 61,990.172  15,961.066 

1870 68,417,235  18,044,982  1882 93,772,856  19.070.817 

1871 80,857,310  21.651.423  1883 93,920.152  22.619,106 

1872 81.213,343  24,071,832  USi 63.831.494  15,349.097 

187:: 75,606,005  23,119,442  1885 61,491,520  14,197,987 

187^ 73,489,162  22.363.759  1886 67,346.150  14,971,277 

1875 '  77.926,496  22.330.018  1887 76,871,189  17,199,141 

1876 60,234,205  16,555,100  1888 85,504,490  ia742.493 

1877 52,912,741  14.111.843  1889 93,261,326  19.793.253 

1878 .'>3,902,154  14.161.130  1830 107.915.284  22,668,293 


When  to  the  quantity  given  for  1890  in  this  table  we  add  the  73,907,259  square  yards  of  domestic  manufacture, 
we  have  the  enormous  total  of  181,822,548  square  yards.  Of  the  imports  above  given  the  great  bulk  were  of  so 
called  worsted  dress  goods  (but  including  linings  and  Italian  cloths,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  classification). 
Adding  to  the  above  total  the  carded  wool  dress  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  we  again  increase  our 
total  to  234,008,118  square  yards  of  material  manufactured  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  clothing  of  American  women. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  imported  supply  of  worsted  dress  goods  and  linings  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  domestic  manufacture,  which  is  true  of  no  other  branch  of  the  wool  manufacture.  This  class  of  goods 
constituted  in  1889  about  37  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  w(X)len  goods  of  every  class  and  description.  The 
foreign  value  of  these  imported  dress  goods  in  1890  was  ♦22,668,293,  and  their  duty-paid  value  was  $39,159,241, 
as  against  a  value  of  $15,821,087  of  domestic  wool  dress  goods,  $16,328,836  of  domestic  worsted  goods,  and 
$1,255,520  of  domestic  Italian  cloths,  linings,  etc.,  the  total  value  of  the  kindred  domestic  productions  being 
$33,405,443,  showing  that  the  duty  paid  value  of  the  import  of  these  goods  exceeded  the  mill  value  of  the  domestic 
production  of  similar  goods  by  the  sum  of  $5,753,798. 

The  iuiiK)rts  of  dress  goods  are  separately  classified  as  part  wool  or  cotton  warp  goods  and  all-wool  goods. 
The  average  foreign  value  of  the  cotton  warp  dress  goods  imported  in  1890  was  20  cents  per  square  yard,  their 
duty  paid  value  33  cents.  The  average  foreign  value  of  the  all-wool  dress  goods  imported  was  20  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  their  average  duty  paid  value  38  cents  i)er  square  yard.  The  average  value  at  the  mill  of  the  domestic 
products  in  worsted  dress  goods  in  1890  was  22  cents,  which  maintains  a  striking  relationship  to  the  average 
foreign  value  of  the  imported  competing  goods,  and  is  16  cents  less  than  the  average  duty  paid  value  of  the.se 
goods.  The  American  manufacturers  have  of  late  years  practically  supplied  the  home  market  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  mixed  dress  goods.  The  importations  of  these  grades  consist  largely  of  novelties,  in  the  production  of 
which  the  Bradford  manufacturers  are  particularly  expert. 

The  further  analysis  of  the  domestic  production  of  worsted  dress  goods  divides  them  into  11,349,319  square 
yards  of  all-wool  goods,  valued  at  $3,905,398,  an  average  value  per  square  yard  of  34.41  cents;  and  62,557,940 
square  yards  of  cotton  warp  or  mixed  dress  goods,  valued  at  $12,423,438,  an  average  value  of  19.86  cents  per  square 
yard.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  domestic  production  of  all-wool  dress  goods  does  not  yet  equal  one-sixth  of 
the  average  annual  consumption  of  the  American  people. 

But  even  this  proportion  indicates  a  very  decided  gain,  which  was  almost  wholly  secured  within  the  decade 
between  1880  and  1890.  It  was  not  until  a  few  years  ago  that  our  manufacturers  ventured  to  attempt  this 
manufacture,  except  experimentally,  the  trial  usually  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of  competing  to  advantage 
with  the  French  in  a  field  which  they  have  made  peculiarly  their  own  and  in  which  they  meet  with  only  desultory 
com|)etition  from  the  manufacturers  of  other  European  nations.  The  products  of  their  mills  are  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  inimitable,  so  far  as  artistic  pattern  and  dyeing  are  concerned,  and  exhibit  a  i>erfection 
of  finish  which  stamps  them  as  the  most  i>erfect  fabrics  in  the  whole  range  of  the  textile  industry. 

In  entering  this  field  American  manufacturers  have  had  to  contend  with  the  strong  popular  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  French  goods,  and  with  the  problem  of  reconciling  prices  with  much  greater  labor  cost.  The  i)roiK>rtion  of 
labor  cost  increases  in  an  inverse  ratio  as  the  size  of  the  yarn  becomes  finer.  Tlius  the  operative  who  can  spin  60 
pounds  a  day  of  the  yarns  known  as  40's  is  reduced  in  his  production  to  say  30  pounds  when  spinning  60's, 
and  to  15  pounds  if  he  spins  80's.  The  capacity  of  the  machinery  is  reduced  in  the  same  manner.  That  is  to  say, 
there  will  be  twice  as  many  yards  of  yarn  to  a  pound  for  40's  as  for  20's,  and  as  each  yard  has  more  turns  of  twist 
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per  inch  iu  4(>'s  tbau  in  20'8  the  production  per  frame  iu  pounds  is  much  smaller  for  40'8  than  for  20's. 
OMiMdcnitions  of  this  chanicter  are  of  prime  importance  iu  determining  the  question  whether  we  are  likely  to 
succ*»e4l  in  domesticating  the  important  industry  of  flue  all-wool  dress  goods.  In  the  meanwhile  the  census  of  1890 
shikws  remarkable  progress  in  this  direction,  a  progress  which  has  since  become  even  more  marked*  The  goods  of 
this  description  made  by  several  of  our  leading  worsted  mills  reveal  a  taste  in  their  conception  and  a  care  and 
delicacy  in  their  finish  which  permits  them  to  sell  in  the  markets  side  by  side  with  the  French  stufi's. 

WORSTED   GOODS  FOB  MEN'S  WEAR. 

This  report  has  thus  far  sicken  only  of  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  worsted  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  in  their  relation  to  the  lighter  fabrics  adai)ted  to  women's  wear.  The  development  of  the  other  branch  did  not 
begin  until  more  than  twenty  years  later,  but  so  rapid  has  been  its  progress  that  in  1890  the  value  of  its  prodncts 
was  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  dress  goods  mills. 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  exact  time  and  place  when  and  where  this  manufacture  began  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  John  L.  Hayes  is  authority  for  tlie  statement  that  the  first  merino  worsted  coatings  made  in  the 
United  States  were  turned  out  by  the  Washington  mills  in  1870,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  late  E.  R.  Mudge, 
who  had  been  a  United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  and  had  been  much  impressed  with 
siiecrimens  of  these  goods  of  French  origin  there  exhibited.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  similar 
fabrics  were  made  at  the  same  time  by  the  Hockanum  Company,  at  Rockville,  Connec»ticut,  and  the  Wanskuck  mills 
in  Rhode  Island  also  commenced  the  manufacture  of  worsteds  about  1870. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Kittredge,  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  ot  Commerce,  writes  as  follows  on  this  point: 

From  the  treasurer's  aimaal  report  to  the  Washington  mills'  stockholders,  December  24,  1868,  we  learn  that  in  1864  two  combing 
■larhinefl,  with  necessary  preparing  and  spinning  machinery,  were  parchnscd  for  makrng  worsted  yams.  With  this  machinery  the  mills 
«2perimente4l  on  various  fabrics  with  more  or  less  success  until  1868,  when,  iu  the  words  of  the  report,  *'  an  article  of  very  general  atility 
waft  perfected  "  for  which  new  worsted  machinery  was  bought,  also  looms  of  new  and  improved  construction  for  the  manufacture  of 
;;mHlr«  which  had  been  before  wholly  imported,  thus  diversifying  the  ])roduct  of  the  mills  and  adding  ou<'  more  and  a  very  important 
braof-h  to  American  industry.  We  have  indis])utnble  evidence  that  about  the  middle  of  1869  light  weight  (12  oz.)  worsteds  were  being 
man II factored  in  quantity,  made  from  2-60  yarn  for  warp  and  filling.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  1870,  or  the  early  part  of  1871, 
that  beAvy  weights  were  Ix'gun  to  be  manufactured  by  these  mills. 

It  was  many  years  before  our  manufacturers  began  to  seriously  compete  with  foreigners  in  this  class  of  goods. 
Tlie  exi>ensive  machinery  required  to  manufacture  the  yarns  employed  was  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  more  rapid 
development,  and  another  was  the  tariff  discrimination  in  the  act  of  1883  against  this  class  of  goods.  The  tariff  of 
that  year,  like  all  previous  tariffs,  was  apparently  arranged  on  the  theory  that  the  worsted  manufacture  was 
contined  t4>  '*  stuff"  goods,  so  called,  for  women's  wear,  to  which  it  was  wholly  limited  prior  to  1870.  Worsted  cloths 
wt*re  entered  at  rates  of  duty  so  much  lower  than  those  applied  to  cloths  made  of  carded  wool  that  the  domestic 
market  was  chiefly  supplied  from  foreign  mills.  The  development  of  the  worsted  industry  was  retarded  by  these 
4*oiHlitions;  but  the  i)opularity  of  these  fabrics  increased  so  rapidly  that  many  mills  iidapted  their  machinery  to  its 
pnMluction.  The  former  fancy  cassi mere  makers  especially  were  ready  to  adopt  a  fabric  which  was  well  adapted 
to  their  looms  and  required  but  little  change  in  their  machinery  beyond  the  substitution  of  combs  for  cards.  But 
in  most  cases  they  jiurchased  their  worsted  yarns  from  the  great  combing  and  spinning  establishments  which  spnmg 
op.  The  making  of  worsted  cloths  thus  practically  became  an  ivljunct,  not  of  the  original  worsted  industry,  but  of 
the  woolen  cloth  manufacture. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  important  movement  toward  the  specialization  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  this 
country,  after  the  method  which  distinguishes  it  in  France  and  England,  datc\s  from  the  introduction  of  the  worsted 
cU»th  manufa<*ture,  and  about  the  year  1870.  Up  to  that  period  the  worsted  manufacture  had  been  chiefly  carried 
OD  iu  mills  possessing  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  to  turn  out  the  completed  product  from  the  raw  wool  to  the 
finished  goods.  It  is  true  there  existed  a  few  mills  ])rior  to  this  date  engaged  solely  in  yarn  spinning,  and 
piirticolarly  cari>et,  zephyr,  and  hosiery  yams.  But  the  real  development  of  worsted  spinning  as  a  separate 
indnstry  has  occurred  since  1870. 

The  quantity  of  worsted  cloths  of  all  descriptions  produced  during  the  censils  year  was  28,469,887  square  yards, 
valued  at  $32,299,578,  as  compared  with  5,726,994  running  yards  produced  in  1880,  and  reported  in  the  census  of 
that  year  under  the  heads  of  coatings,  suitings,  and  overcoatings  among  the  products  oi'both  worsted  and  woolen 
mills.  These  figures  show  how  enormous  has  been  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  this  class  of  goods.  The 
qnantity  is  still,  however,  much  smaller  than  the  production  of  woolen  cloths  for  similar  wear,  which  was  127,109,190 
84iiiare  yards. 

BUNTING. 

Ui»  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war  all  the  bunting  iise<l  in  the  United  States  was  manufactured  in  England,  whei-e 
it  was  made  of  the  long  combing  wools  peculiar  to  that  country.  In  1865  the  United  States  Bunting  Company  wiis 
orirani;^  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  at  once  successfully  achieved  the  manutVu'ture  of  this  important  fabric; 
and  this  establishment,  together  with  the  New  England  Bunting  Company,  located  in  the  same  city,  now  supply 
practically  all  of  this  material  used  in  the  United  States.  They  have  shown  great  skill,  not  only  in  the  manufa<*ture 
of  the  materials  of  which  our  national  flags  are  made,  but  also  in  the  construction  of  the  flags  themselves. 
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The  total  quantity  of  bunting  made  in  1890  was  506,880  square  yards,  valued  at  $135,983.  Practically  the 
whole  of  this  production  was  used  for  flags. 

The  census  of  1880  reported  2,230,221  running  j'ards  of  bunting  manufactured  in  worsted  mills  in  that  year  and 
355,000  running  yards  manufactured  in  woolen  mills.  In  explanation  of  these  larger  figures  it  may  be  said 
that  at  the  time  the  census  of  1880  was  taken  a  material  known  as  bunting  was  very  x)opular  as  a  wearing  apparel 
for  women,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  product  reiwrted  was  used  for  that  purpose.  The  fashion  then  in  vogue  no 
longer  obtains,  or,  if  there  is  still  a  limited  quantity  of  the  fabric  made  for  this  puriK)se,  it  is  now  included  in  the 
worsted  dress-goods  products  of  1890. 

WORSTED   BRAIDS. 

The  manufacture  of  worsted  brai<ls  in  this  country  was  successfully  established  in  1861,  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island,  by  the  late  Darius  Goft\  who  began  with  six  braiding  machines.  Experimental  efforts  had  preceded  Mr. 
Gott'^s  venture,  but  his  was  the  first  establishment  to  persist  in  the  enterprise  until  it  was  crowned  with  success. 
The  machines  for  braiding  in  use  in  this  and  other  mills  were  of  American  invention,  made  expressly  for  the  pur|K>se, 
and  they  were  great  improvements  over  those  then  emi>loyed  in  England,  being  much  simpler  and  requiring  about 
half  the  power  to  oi>erate  them. 

The  quantity  of  braids  and  braiding  is  reported  in  running  yards.  The  quantity  and  value  of  these  goods, 
the  location  of  the  establishments  making  them,  and  the  number  of  braiding  machines  employed  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Kiiiiiber 

nienta. 

'  Total 11        IW.205,251         $1,261,622      1 


MaKsacbnaettA 2  20.085,888  266.001  2.400 

Xew  York 3  26.537.240  338.000  4,300 

Rhode  Island 5  40.856  750  545.249  4,050 

Pennsvlvaoia 1  16.725,373  115,372  


In  1880.  braids  were  reported  by  dozens  of  pieces  to  the  number  of  2,012,691  dozens.  The  increase  in  the 
pniduction  has  been  enormous  in  the  ten  years,  and  the  domestic  market  is  practically  supplied  by  the  home 
protluct. 

PLUSHES  AND   PILK   FABRICS. 

An  iini)ortant  branch  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  the  manufacture  of  mohair  plushes  and  other  similar  pile 
fig^brics  for  miholstery  pur^Kises,  ha.s  been  successfully  established  in  this  country  since  the  census  of  1880  was 
taken.  Three  mills  were  equipped  for  this  specialty  very  nearly  contemporaneously  about  1882,  that  of  the  Tiugue 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Seymour,  Connecticut;  D.  Groff**  Sons,  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Goodell 
Brothers,  of  the  Sanford  Mills,  in  Maine,  who  established  the  manufacture  of  plush  carriage  robes  and  velours  in 
this  country  in  1867.  Great  embarrassments  attended  the  establishment  of  the  upholstery  plush  manufacture  in 
this  country  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  proi>er  weaving  machinery.  The  manufacture  of  mohair 
plushes  was  confined  at  that  time  to  France  and  Germany,  where  the  i>eculiar  looms  employed  were  kept  under 
the  closest  surveillance.  Repeated  attempts  to  procure  this  machinery  abroad  were  baffled,  and  the  result  was 
the  invention  of  American  patterns,  of  which  different  mechanisms  were  evolved  by  each  of  the  establishments 
named.  Mr.  Gofl''s  loom,  originally  based  uiM)n  an  English  patent,  was  finally,  after  five  years  of  exi>eriment, 
piTfected  on  an  entirely  novel  plan,  and  these  looms  now  produce  a  fabric  in  every  way  equal  to  the  best  plushes 
made  abroad,  and  with  much  greater  economy  of  labor.  The  product  of  these  and  other  mills  is  now  sufficient 
to  practiciilly  supply  the  domestic  market,  which  is  very  large,  not  less  than  3,500  railway  cars  being  annually 
upholstered  with  their  goods. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  in  plush  manufacturing  has  been  followed  by  an  extraordinary  deveh>pment  in 
the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  pile  fabrics  and  kindred  goods  for  upholstery  and  house  decoration  purposes. 
The  artistic  element  has  had  ample  field  for  play  in  these  products,  and  the  evidences  of  originality  and  the 
ix)wer  to  create  striking  effects  which  are  shown  in  many  of  these  goods  have  brought  the  American  textile 
manufacture  suddenly  and  favorably  into  the  notice  of  the  world.  This  has  l>een  particularly  the  case  in  what 
are  known  as  chenille  goods,  largely  used  for  household  decoration.  Cotton  is  the  fiber  chiefiy  used  in  these 
goods,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  they  have  been  returned  to  the  census  under  that  branch  of  manufacture.  Silk 
and  worsted  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  making  of  the  higher  grades  of  these  fabrics,  and  the  manufacture 
has  grown  so  rapidly  since  1880  that  it  may  hereafter  be  properly  recognized  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  textiles, 
to  be  separately  treated,  and  one  which  holds  out  the  highest  promise  and  opportunity  for  the  future. 
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CLASS  HI— CARPETS. 

Tlie  iiiaimfactiire  of  carpets  is  regarded  as  the  most  characteristic  branch  of  the  textile  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Two  causes  have  contributed  to  the  unique  develoi)ment  of  this  branch  of  the  wool  manufacture. 
One  was  the  extraordinary  contribution  of  American  invention  to  the  mechanism  of  carpet  manufac*ture, 
exceeding  in  value  and  importance  those  of  all  other  nations  combined.  Another  is  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
people  and  the  high  wages  earned,  permitting  families  in  all  grades  of  life  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  floor 
eoveriogs,  sind  creating  a  large  and  lucrative  market. 

In  this  respect  mechanical  manufacturing  has  effected  a  great  change  i)i  the  comfort  and  habits  of  our  people. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  carpet  was  a  curiosity  even  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.    Such  as  existed 

were  I'hiefly  of  the  variety  known  as  rag  carpets,  made  then  as  now  in  the  family.    The  first  carpet  manufactory 

of  wli<»se  existence  in  this  country  there  is  any  record  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1791    by  William  Peter 

Sprague.    The  census  of  1820  reported  small  quantities  of  wool  carpeting  woven  by  hand  at  Newport,  Rhode 

L4and,  in  Queens  county,  New  York,  and  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  but  this  was  presumably  rag  carpeting. 

In  1S25,  Alexander  Wright,  a  native  of  Scotland,  started  a  small  carpet  mill  at  Medway,  Massachusetts,  which  he 

ofierafed  for  a  time  with  hand  looms  brought  from  Scotland.    After  passing  through  several  hands  the  mill  and 

■uiehinery  were  sold  in  1825  to  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  then  recently  organized  for  the  manufacture 

of  carpets  and  cotton  goods,  and  when  the  Lowell  mill  was  completed  the  machinery  was  removed  to  that  city. 

Tbf  origin  of  that  great  establishment  is  thus  definitely  fixed.    Very  shortly  the  Lowell  Company  was  running  70 

<^«rpet  looms,  and  producing  weekly  2,500  yards  of  ingrain,  brussels,  and  other  carpeting,  and  150  rugs.    The  census 

of  l.SH4>  records  that  in  1830  a  manufactory  of  imitation  brussels  and  ingrain  carpets  was  started  at  Carlisle, 

Pennsylvania;  that  in  1833  there  were  three  carpet  mills  in  operation  in  Columbia  county.  New  York,  and  large 

mills  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  that  by  18*34  there  were  in  operation  at  least  511 

hand  cari>et  looms  in  from  18  to  20  mills.    Upon  these  looms  were  made  annually  21,600  yards  of  brussels,  31,500 

yards  of  3-ply  ingrain,  954,000  yards  of  other  ingrain,  132,000  yards  of  Venetian,  and  8,400  yards  of  damask 

Venetian,  a  total  of  1,147,500  yards,  having  an  average  value  of  $1  a  yard.    This  production  has  since  multiplied 

more  than  70  times.    At  the  same  time  many  families  were  supplying  themselves  with  rag  carpeting  made  at  home, 

an^i  the  <|uantity  of  rag  carpets  made  in  the  household  for  sale  was  much  greater  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Hayes  wrote  that  it  was  within  his  personal  recollection  that  at  about  the  same  time  the  manufacture  of 
in<rr;iiii  carpets  was  undertaken  at  Great  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  by  power,  the  apparatus  for  making  the 
fitrnre  aut4)matically  being  a  large  cylinder  or  drum,  upon  which  pins  or  blocks  were  placed  corresponding  to  the 
p;itterii  to  be  woven,  the  cylinder  operating  like  that  of  a  nmsic  box.  This  apparatus  was  also  used  at  Little 
FaHs,  in  New  Jersey.  This,  as  well  as  other  automatic  devices  elsewhere  tried,  was  finally  abandoned,  as  operating 
les«»  favorably  than  the  hand  loom.  In  1844  the  hand  loom,  both  in  Euroi>e  and  this  country,  was  universally  used 
for  making  carpets. 

The  real  development  of  our  carpet  industry  dates  from  the  successful  application  of  power  to  the  (carpet 
kM>m,  us  the  result  of  experiments  and  inventions  made  by  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Many  improvements  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  made  in  the  hand  h)om,  and  several  patents  were  issued  to 
manufacturing  American  inventors.  Up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Bigelow  succeeded  in  making  the  carpet  loom 
aatoaiatic  the  English  machinery  was  sui)erior  to  our  own,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  guarded  made  it 
impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  equal  the  (»arpets  then  imported  from  England  in  much  larger 
quantities,  relatively,  than  has  since  been  the  case. 

In  co-operation  with  Mr.  George  W.  Lyman,  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Company,  who  sui)plied  the  funds,  Mr. 
Bigelow  worked  out  the  devi(;e  he  had  conceived,  and  by  1844  the  successful  weaving  of  ingrain  carpets  by  power 
had  been  achieved  at  Lowell.  From  that  i)oint  the  history  of  the  ingrain  carpet  manufacture  in  this  country  has 
been  a  record  of  constantly  extending  development.  The  Haitford  Carpet  Company^  next  to  the  I^owell  the  earliest 
organized  of  our  large  carpet  manufactories,  at  once  adopted  Mr.  Bigelow's  invention  under  arrangements  with 
the  patent€»es,  and  other  establishments  followed  suit. 

Mr.  Bigelow  next  devoted  his  energies  to  the  invention  of  power  looms  for  weaving  jacqnard  brussels  and 
wiltoii  cari)ets.  The  results  of  his  labors  being  offered  to  the  Lowell  Company  and  not  accepted,  Mr.  Bigelow 
established  a  factory  of  his  own  at  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  which  was  organized  into  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company 
in  1854,  and  became  the  largest  est^iblishment  in  the  world,  uniting  under  one  management  all  the  processes  of 
spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving  .iac(|uard  brussels,  and  wilton  carpets.  The  supplemental  rejwrt  of  the  jury  at  the 
London  Exjiosition  of  1851  declared  that  the  specimens  of  these  classes  of  carpets  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bigelow  were 
••better  and  more  perfectly  woven  than  any  hand  loom  carpets  that  had  ever  come  under  the  notice  of  the  jury''. 
Tlii8«  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  their  merit,  or  rather  that  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  *' who  has  completely  triumphed 
over  the  numerous  obstacles  that  presented  themselves,  and  succeeded  in  substituting  steam  power  for  manual 
labor  in  the  manufacture  of  five  frame  brussels  carpets''. 

English  manufacturers  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  invention,  and  an  arrangement  was 
by  Crossley  &  Sons  for  placing  the  new  looms  in  their  immense  establishment  at  Halifax.    Subsequently 
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this  company  purchased  Mr.  BigelowV  patoit  rights  for  the  whole  of  the  Uuited  Kingdom.  The  right  to  use  his 
patents  was  sold  to  a  few  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  until  their  expiration  the  manufacture  of  these  particular 
carpets  was  confined  to  these  mills. 

Still  another  ot  Mr.  Bigelow's  inventions  was  for  weaving  tapestrj'  cari>ets,  so  called.  This  style  of  cari>e^^ 
known  both  as  tapestry  brussels  and  taiHJStry  velvet,  of  comparatively  i*ecent  invention,  is  now  extensively 
manufactured  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  meet  the  demand  for  brilliant 
effects  at  popular  prices;  for  there  is  no  form  of  carpet  where  so  handsome  an  appearance  can  be  secured  at  so  low 
a  cost.  In  all  other  cari>ets  the  yarns  are  dyed,  and  the  pro(?ess  of  arranging  these  many  coloi*ed  yarns  for  the 
loom,  to  work  out  an  elaborate  pattern,  is  slow  and  exi>ensive.  In  the  taiwstry  carpet  the  colors  are  printed  ni>on 
the  warp  threads  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  warps  are  woven  they  form  the  desired  figure.  The  room  for 
the  application  of  color  and  design  is  therefore  unlimited.  This  method  of  printing  the  warps,  originally  invented 
by  a  Scotchman  about  1832,  was  perfected  by  John  Crossley,  of  Halifax,  in  1842.  It  was  first  undertaken  in  this 
country  by  John  Johnson,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1846,  with  25  hand  looms.  This  establishment  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  the  inventive  genius  of  Michael  M.  Simpson  brought  the 
manufacture  to  the  highest  state  of  eflBcieney.  A  numl)er  of  our  largest  cari)et  mills  are  now  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tapestries.  The  progress  made  in  this  manufacture  is  attested  by  certain  records  kept  by  the 
Roxbury  Company.  The  product  of  the  first  hand  looms  was  but  5  yards  per  loom  per  day.  In  1856  the  product 
of  each  i)ower  loom  in  these  mills  was  16  yards.  In  1876  the  average  product  of  each  of  114  looms  was  49.5  yards 
l>er  day,  and  this  average  has  since  been  slightly  increased. 

The  American  manufacture  of  Axminster  carpets,  the  most  luxurious  cari>et  that  comes  from  the  i)ower  loom, 
and  previously  manufactured  only  in  France  and  England  on  hand  looms,  dates  only  from  the  year  1867.  A 
patent  for  weaving  these  carpets  by  power  was  awarded  to  Alexander  Smith  and  Ilalcyon  Skinner  in  1856;  but 
the  destruction  of  their  factory  by  fire,  and  other  obstacles,  prevented  its  utilization  until  1867,  since  which  time 
the  product  of  their  mill  has  in  some  years  equaled  the  entire  annual  production  of  these  high  grade  cari>ets  in 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  census  record  of  the  statistics  of  carpet  manufa<»ture  begins  with  1850,  and  its  subsequent  growth  by 
ten-year  periods  is  epitomized  in  the  following  table: 

STATISTICS  OF  CARPET  MILLS:  1850-1890. 


Number  of  Miscella-        Average  r'«-i  «f «.«  Voi..« 

TEARS.  establish-  Capital.  neons  nnuiber  of    Total  wage«.      ^**^^  ®'  "*"    ■         ^  **"^ 


luents 


e^Z:,.       empl«;;;: """'■     *<rM*'">^-       of  product.. 


1850 116  $3,852,961      '  6,186  $1.24«,,5e0  $3,a7r.,592  $5,401,234 

!     1F60 213  4,721.768      6.681  1.545,eS>2  4,417.988  7,857.636 

-     1870 '  215  12,540.750      12,098  4.681.718  ■        13.577.993  21,761573 

:     1880 195  21.468.587      20.371  ;       6,835,218  18.984,877  31,792,802 

'    1890 173  038.208. 842  $1.819.U1  29,121  11.63:{.  116  28,644,905  47.770.19:1 


a  This  amonnt  does  not  include  the  value  of  *' Hired  property  ". 

Although  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  eari)et  manufacturers  rei)orting  fi-oin  195  in  1880  to  173 
in  1890,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  capital,  in  the  number  of  employes,  in  the  amount  of  wages, 
and  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  products.  The  number  of  sets  of  cards  increased  from  285  to  392.  The  number 
of  combing  machines  decreased  from  155  to  118,  indicating  the  great  increase  in  the  purchase  of  yarns  by  weavers 
of  carpets  who  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  theii*  worsted  yarns  spun  for  them.  Of  the  combing  machines 
credited  to  the  worsted  manufacture  in  this  report  a  large  number  belong  strictly  to  the  carpet  industry,  since 
they  are  engaged  exclusively  in  making  yarns  of  the  numbers  12  to  17,  employed  only  by  the  caipet  manufa<*turers. 
They  were  probably  so  credited*  in  1880.  The  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the  carjiet  manufacture  proi)er  was 
208,858,  of  which  53,046  were  woolen,  151,132  worsted,  and  4,(>80  cotton  spindles.  In  1880  the  number  of  woolen 
spindles  was  32,853,  and  82,256  worsted  spindles. 

These  statistics  of  the  spinning  machinery  of  the  carpet  manufacture  are  no  clew  whatever  to  its  status.  To 
a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  branch  of  wool  manufacturing  the  carpet  weavers  purchase  yarns  from  spinners 
whose  machinery  and  product  are  necessarily  classifie<l  in  this  report  either  with  the  woolen  or  the  worsted  mills. 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  there  were  133  cari)et  mills  reporting  out  of  the  173  in  the  whole  country,  there 
were  only  12  establishments  which  spun  their  own  yarns.  The  tlecrease  in  the  number  of  combing  machines 
between  1880  and  1890  shows  that  this  specialization  of  the  industry  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  loom  is  therefore  the 
only  true  guide  to  the  mechanical  growth  of  this  industry. 

The  total  number  of  looms  employed  in  carpet  mills  has  increased  from  7,252  in  1880  to  11,235  in  1S90.  This 
increase  shows  the  rapid  transfer  of  this  industry  from  the  hand  to  the  power  loom,  the  hand  looms  employed 
decreasing  from  3,995  in  1880  to  2,097  in  1890,  and  the  power  looms  increasing  from  3,257  in  1880  to  8,538  in  1890. 
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The  change  from  hand  looms  to  power  looms  did  not  begin  to  become  general  in  Philadelphia,  the  greui  seat 
of  thf  industry-  in  the  United  States,  until  about  1873.  The  hand  looms  had  been  invariably  worked  by  uieti ;  the 
l«»wer  looms  are  almost  as  generally  operated  by  women,  and  consequently  the  increase  in  prcnluction,  equaling 
a^lHKit  100  per  cent,  was  accompanied  not  only  by  a  decrease  in  actual  labor  cost^  but  also  by  a  decrease  in  the 
wairt'S  <if  weavers.  The  earnings  of  power  loom  weavers  have  never  rejiched  the  standards  paid  to  hand  loom 
w«4vers,  although  they  have  been  steadily  tending  upward  since  1873. 

The  substitution  of  the  power  loom  has  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 
IxKleed^  the  carpet  manufacture  umy  still  be  called  a  hand  manufacture,  except  in  the  United  States.  F.  H. 
Wiirfall,  United  States  consul  at  Leeds,  rei>orts  the  number  of  loonis  in  that  district,  which  is  the  chief  center  of 
the  English  carpet  manufacture,  as  1,166  in  1889,  of  which  all  but  60  were  hand  looms.  At  Tnnstall,  where  the 
iDgraiii  cari>et8  are  chiefly  manufactured,  the  proportion  of  jwwer  looms  is  no  greater.  The  persistence  in  the  use 
of  the  band  loom  is  explained  by  Mr.  Shoenhof,  in  a  consular  report,  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  uearly  the  same  in  both  cases,  ^^and  hand  loom  weaving  ofi*ers  to  the  manufacturer  the  advantage  that  he  need 
not  sink  the  greater  part  of  his  capital  into  fixed  charges  of  costly  machinery".  The  hand  looms  generally  belong 
to  the  weaver,  who  is  supplied  with  yarns  by  the  manufacturer,  who  may  thus  be  a  person  owning  no  mai'hinery 
or  buiMings  of  any  kind.  A  hand  loom  in  England  costs  £13  or  $63,  while  a  iwwer  loom  costs  £120  or  $580,  and 
a  ;ro'Ml  hand  loom  weaver  will  turn  out  about  60  yards  of  ingrain  carpet  per  week.  Several  of  the  English 
manufa<*turers  who  have  introduced  the  i)Owcr  loom  have  been  successful,  and  a  change  similar  to  that  which 
has  oceurred  in  the  United  States  must  eventually  take  place  in  Great  Britain,  the  ex))erience  of  this  country 
demonstrating  beyond  question  that  it  is  the  most  mlvantageous  method  of  manufacturing. 

Ill  the  present  census  there  has  been  secured  a  closer  subdixision  of  the  number  of  looms  employed  upon 
♦•a4-h  variety  of  carpets  than  has  heretofore  been  niade.  The  number  of  ingrain  power  looms  has  increased  from 
l.sT.i  to  4,214;  the  number  of  brussels  power  looms  from  756  to  1,224,  and  the  number  of  tapestry  brussels  looms 
frinu  547  to  1,498. 

There  has  \men  an  increased  production  from  this  increased  weaving  machinery  very  nciirly  commensurate 
with  the  enlarged  capacity  thus  indicated,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  relative  quantities  of 
the  diflerent  varieties  of  carpets  manufactured  in  1800  and  1880  are  set  forth  in  detail: 

CARPETS. 


YEARS. 


YEAK8. 


'-ft  • 


Total  carpetH 

(running 

yanla). 


74. 770. 910 
39, 282  634 


Wilton 

(mnninic 

yanlM). 


1.030,101 


Ingrain, 

)ly  (»qii 

yarda) . 


Ingrain, 

»ly  (aqii 

yarda). 


Ingrain 


2-ply  (aquare     3-ply  (aqiiaro     art  (miiiare 

yaniH). 


Venetian 

(miming 

yanla) . 


32. 918.  (i!>9 
21, 986.  434 


AxmiuNtcr 

(running 

yanU). 


3.2r>1.3a8 
862.394 


5a:i.513 


l.{t)M,2Ul 


Body 
bmaMels     ' 
(running     I 
yanla). 


9,442,848 
4, 077. 190 


Ta|>eatr>, 

bmaHela 

(mnning 

yarda). 


20.  OOS,  961 
9.441,195 


MoqnHt4> 

(running 

yardn). 


157,629 


379,  Ml 
,Wa.  366 


3. !«{.  1S« 


Smyrna 
(mi'uart* 
varda). 


127. 1" 


Cottag(> 
(xquan* 
yarda).       < 


I)Ut4ll 

'a(|nare 
yanla). 


241.220 


12.000 


Hag 
(aquan* 
yanla). 


71,310 
157.005 


Tapeatrj-, 
v»«lvi»t 

(running 
vanla) 


2.482.128 
60.000 


All  other 
(aquan* 
yanla). 


1.312.818 


The  ordinary  ingrain  carpet  width  is  one  yard,  but  other  carpets  are  usually  made  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in 
width.     These  figures  show  an  incieasc  of  abcmt  tH)  per  cent  in  the  production  of  car])ets. 

The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs  and  art  scjuares  is  even  greater  than  in  carpets.  In  1880  the  census 
reiM^rted  the  manufacture  of  40,000  separate  druggets.  In  1890  the  druggets  are  i  eported  in  s(|uare  yards,  of  which 
th«-re  were  103,258  square  yards  manufactured.  In  rugs  of  all  descriptions  there  were  made  in  1880  47,530,  ami  in 
l.s!N»  1,50.3,303.  Many  of  our  largest  manufacturers  turned  their  machinery  largely  to  the  making  of  rugs,  in 
res|M>n.s4'  to  the  popular  taste  for  partially  covered  floors.  The  greater  part  of  this  manufacture  was  of  the  cliea])er 
jrrailes,  but  the  i)r<Mluct  also  contained  many  rugs  of  a  very  high  (piality  of  material  and  woi  kmanship,  commendable 
for  the  skill  and  ta.ste  displayed  in  coloring  and  pattern.  Whilt*  these  American  rugs  do  not  take  the  plaice  of  the 
««astern  hand  ma^le  rugs,  which  remain  unrivaled  by  the  products  of  machine  manufacture,  they  easily  stand  the  test 
«»f  c«>nii>arison  with  any  similar  work  done  in  Europe. 

.lu.st  l)efore  the  census  year  the  setting  and  weaving  the  patterns  of  Smyrna  rugs  by  power  looms  was  successfully 
aehieved  in  Philadelphia.  The  patent  for  this  hM)m  became  the  subject  of  litigation,  and  the  finding  of  the  court 
was  Hingular  in  this,  that  it  states  the  conception  of  setting  Smyrna  rugs  by  i)ower  oi'curred  about  the  same  time  to 
tliree  different  persons,  namely,  Joseph  II.  Ihomley,  of  John  Bromley  &  Sons;  Thomas  Bn)mley,  jr.,  of  the  Bromley 
Urotbers  Carpet  Company,  and  Ge^irge  W.  Stewart,  of  John  Stewart  &  Son.  Looms  constructed  after  plans  msule 
by  each  of  these  gentlemen  were  in  actual  operation  during  the  census  year.  These  looms  are  provided  with  a 
doable  shuttle  box  on  each  side,  and  a  mechanism  which  stops  the  loom  after  every  two  picks,  and  another  by  which  it 
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may  be  started  again  by  the  foot.  The  Smyrna  rug  or  caq^et  is  a  donble-faeed  fabric,  one  side  being  the  &c  simile 
of  the  other.  They  are  woven  with  one  warp  and  two  wefts,  one  of  the  latter  consisting  of  coarse  jnte,  the  other 
of  party-colored  twisted  chenille,  a  thread  of  each  being  shot  or  thrown  alternately.  After  each  weft  of  chenille  is 
shot,  it  is  necesssary  for  the  weaver  to  set  or  adjust  it  with  reference  to  the  preceding  weft  of  chenille,  so  as  to 
form  the  figure,  and  to  accomplish  this  the  loom  must  be  thrown  out  of  action,  after  every  second  shot  or  pick. 
The  mechanism  above  described  successfully  accomplishes  the  stopping  and  starting  of  the  loom  for  these  i>urposes. 
Before  1889  none  of  these  carpets  or  rugs  were  made  except  upon  hand  looms;  and  of  the  127,177  square  yards 
of  carpets  reported  as  manufactured  in  the  census  year,  almost  the  whole  were  of  hand  manufacture.  The  first  Smyrna 
carpets  manufactured  in  the  United  States  date  from  about  1877,  and  the  quantity  made  in  1880  was  so  small  that 
they  were  not  separately  reported. 

The  American  carpet  manufacturers  have  won  the  command  of  their  home  market  in  all  grades  and  styles  ot 
carpets,  except  the  hand-made  rugs  referred  to.  The  importations  have  fallen  steadily,  until  in  1890  they  comprised 
less  than  600,000  square  yards,  valued  at  81,564,890,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  quantity  consisted  of  eastern 
hand  made  rugs.  They  have  been  aided  in  this  achievement  by  the  skill  and  good  taste  tliey  have  shown  in 
the  preparation  of  patterns  and  colors  and  by  loyalty  to  the  requirements  of  liigh  art.  Some  deficiencies  in 
dyeing,  which  interfered  with  the  popularity  of  their  high  grade  products  in  the  earlier  years,  have  been  entirely 
overcome.  The  American  industry  as  it  stands  to-day  has  a  capacity  to  supply  every  variety  of  carj)et  required 
to  meet  every  iK)ssible  want,  from  the  rich  and  luxuriant  wilton  and  axminster,  of  limited  demand  and  high 
price,  through  all  the  medium  grades  to  the  sightly  and  useful  carjjet,  comi>osed  of  the  cheapest  materials  and 
adapted  to  the  most  modest  homes. 

Of  the  total  product  of  carpets  reported  in  1890  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  produced  4i,198,175  square  yards,  or 
55.10  per  cent. 

CLASS  IV— FELT  GOODS. 

The  felt  manufacture  has  been  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  industry  in  the  United  Stiites,  although 
the  volume  of  its  products  is  small  compared  with  those  we  have  been  considering.  It  was  first  separately 
enumerated  in  1880,  and  the  growth  of  this  branch  in  the  interval  is  shown  in  the  tbllowing  table: 

STATISTICS  OF  FELT  MILLS. 


liENERAI.  HEAD8.  |  IHSO  1890 


j    Nnmber  of  eMablishnientj* 26  34 

I    Capital-..". i  $1,958,254  a$4.460.621 

I    MiscelUmeons  expeu»es • 232,871 

Average  number  of  employes I  1,524  2.266 

Total  wages |  $439,760  $1,041,296 

Coat  of  material*  used '  r2.530.710  $2,809,937 

Value  of  prwl nets $3,619,652  $4,654,768 


a  TliiK  amount  doei*  not  include  value  of  "  Hired  property  ". 

The  prodncts  of  felt  manufacture  constitute  an  almost  innumei*able  variety  of  articles.  The  largest  single 
item  is  feltetl  cloths,  of  which  2,628,540  square  yards  are  reported,  valued  at  $080,888.  These  cloths  are  used  for 
a  gresit  variety  of  miscellaneous  purposes  other  than  clothing,  into  which  they  do  not  largely  enter,  except  as  skirts 
and  skirting.  They  were  among  the  earliest  forms  of  wool  manufacturing  attempted  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Williams,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  having  succeeded  in  inventing  about  1820,  the  process  of  making 
felt  cloth  of  commercial  length,  which  he  patented  in  England  in  1830,  and  which  was  subsequently  successfully 
operated  in  the  Bay  State  mills  at  Lawrence,  under  exclusive  rights,  for  many  years.  The  exceptions  to  this 
monopoly  were  a  fabrication  of  felt  cloths,  conducted  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  under  the  Bishop  patent^  and  the 
manufacture  of  hat  bodies,  conducted  under  the  Wells  patent.  It  is  an  interesting  historical  incident  that  this 
simple  method  of  working  wool,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  form  of  the  manufacture  in  antiquity,  should 
have  passeil  almost  wholly  into  desuetude  until  it  was  revived  and  perfected  by  one  of  our  own  countrymen. 
M.  Koeppelin,  a  French  expert,  writing  in  1809,  made  the  following  allusion  to  the  subject: 

In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  its  fabrication,  and  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  of  its  origin,  felting  was  for  a  long  time  abandoned  to  the 
lesser  indostries.  It  is  only  within  thirty  years  that  tlie  me(*hanical  fabrication  of  feJted  cloths  has  beeji  essayed.  Many  fruitless 
attempts  were  made  iu  this  direction  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  only  to  the  inventive  genius  of  tw<»  Americans,  Wells 
and  Williams,  that  we  owe  the  processes  now  in  use,  and  which  have  not  been  materially  modifisyl  since  the  epoch  of  their  discovery. 

These  processes  were  at  once  api)licd  in  France  and  England,  and  they  are  now  extensively  employed  in  the 
latter  country  in  the  manufacture  of  printed  felt  carpetings,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  are 
popular  because  of  their  comparative  cheapness.  The  production  of  these  felt  carpetings  is  relatively  small  in  thi* 
country,  185,338  square  yards  being  reported  under  the  head  of  druggets,  with  a  value  of  $91,742,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  the  cheai>er  grades  of  ingrain  carpeting.    Other  forms  of  goods  produced  in  the  felt  mijls  are 
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table  aod  piano  covers,  hat  felts,  saddle  felts,  and  rubber  shoe  linings.  The  miscellaneous  products  of  the  industry 
vhich  are  not  separately  enumerated  include  felt  slippers  and  shoe  soles,  sheathing  materials,  polishing  felts,  for 
pi»lishiug  furniture  and  marble,  etc.  There  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  into  which  felted  wool  is 
manufactured,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  successfully  conducted  in  this  country,  though  generally  on  a  small 


One  highly  important  form  of  felt  manufacture  which  has  been  successfully  introduced  since  the  last  census 
by  Alfred  Dolge,  at  Dolgeville,  New  York,  is  the  making  of  piano  felt,  for  piano  keys,  an  industry  which  was 
previously  confined  to  two  factories  in  England,  two  in  France,  and  four  in  Cieriuany. 

Another  considerable  product  of  the  felt  mills  are  the  endless  belts  used  as  blankets  for  paper  making  machines. 
This  material  is  a  woven  fabric,  very  highly  felted  to  produce  strength  and  endurance,  and  it  requires  great  care 
and  uifetj-  in  its  manufacture.  216,982  square  yards  of  this  blanketing  was  produced  in  the  censns  year.  The 
€fusu8  of  1880  made  no  return  whatever  of  these  blankets;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  but  few  of  them 
made  in  this  country  at  that  time,  the  paper  manufacturers  finding  that  the  American  blankets  were  inferior  to 
those  made  in  Oermany,  where  practically  all  of  these  blankets  were  made  up  to  a  recent  period.  Since  the 
manufacture  was  begun  in  good  earnest  in  this  country  constant  improvements  have  been  effected  in  this  class  of 
g<Kxls,  which  have  indirectly  resulted  in  marked  reductions  in  the  cost  of  paper.  The  domestic  production  of 
these  blankets  is  already  largely  in  excess  of  the  imported  quantity.  A  single  decade  has  therefore  sufhced  to 
enable  our  manufacturers  to  conquer  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

CLASS  V— WOOL   HATS. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  hats  has  always  been  an  important  branch  of  our  domestic  wool  manufa<*.ture. 
In  his  tables,  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1810,  Tench  Coxe  reported  the  value  of  "hats 
ma4li'  4>f  wool,  fur,  etc.,  with  mixtures  of  tlieni",  to  be  84,323,744.  Of  this  production  about  8100,000  was 
ex|Mirted,  and  as  the  importiition  of  hats  of  all  kinds  were  then  valued  at  but  8350,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
industry  then  occupied  a  unique  iMJsition  and  possessed  a  relative  inqM)rtance  among  the  occupations  of  the  people 
wLirli  it  long  since  lost.  The  industry  was  at  that  time  essentially  a  household  one,  and  was  one  of  the  last 
brant-hes  of  the  wool  manufacture  to  adapt  itself  to  factory  conditions. 

Tp  to  about  1822  each  locality  had,  in  addition  to  its  sawmill,^  gristmill,  store,  and  blacksmith  shop  and 
sh«ieniaker's  shop,  the  hat  shiq),  in  which  the  boss  hatter,  with  one  or  two  apprentices,  manufactured  hats  for  the 
sunxamding  district.  This  primitive  establishment  latterly  obtained  its  su^jply  of  st4>ck  from  the  city  merchants, 
who  furnished  the  carded  wool,  the  web  l)eing  wimnd  on  a  drum,  thus  forming  a  bat  or  lap,  as  it  was  sometimes 
cuIKhI,  or  by  allowing  the  web  to  fall  directly  on  the  floor.  The  wool  was  manipulated  by  the  hatter  by  means  of 
the  l>ow  and  bowstring,  which  was  skillfully  applied  to  the  carded  wool  until  it  was  flattened  out  into  a  hat  of 
invgiilar  form;  then,  by  ingenious  handling  and  putting  a  number  of  the  bats  t4)gether,  the  hat  body  in  conical 
sbaiM'  was  finally  formed.  In  1822  a  machine  was  invented  for  forming  wool  hat  bodies.  This  machine  operated 
by  winding  the  web  from  the  dofller  directly  iv\H)i\  the  cone  and  forming  one  body  at  a  time,  the  web  being  wound 
i&traight  around  the  cone  without  crossing.  Three  yeiirs  later  the  double  cone  tbrnier,  which  crosses  the  web  by  a 
vibrating  motion  and  runs  it  from  one  end  of  the  cone  to  the  other,  at  the  same  time  revolving  on  conical  cylinders 
and  covering  the  entire  cone,  was  invented  and  patented.  This  machine,  with  many  improvements,  is  still  in  use. 
Various  other  machines,  also  designed  to  form  hat  bodies  automatically,  were  invented  in  subsequent  yciirs  by 
American  mechanics,  and  the  factory  manufacture  of  wool  hats  soon  deprived  the  local  hat  maker  of  his 
oi-copation.  A  marked  reductiim  in  cost  was  effected  and  the  consumption  greatly  increased  in  consecpience. 
Between  1830  and  1840  a  number  of  hat  manufactories  came  into  existence  and  steadily  increased  their  facilities 
for  production.  The  hand  manufacture  of  hats  had  been  obliged  to  use  lamb's  wool  only,  as  the  bowstring  would 
n«»t  work  except  ujwn  the  straight  fiber  of  the  lamb's  fieece.  With  the  machine  manufacture  wool  of  any  kind 
Miltieeil,  provided  it  possessed  the  requisite  felting  qualities.  From  1830  to  1845  the  fine  (rerman  Saxony  Iambus 
wool  and  also  the  fine  Spanish  wools  were  largely  used  for  hat  bodies  as  possessing  the  best  felting  qualities.  The 
wo«»l  hat  manufacture  had  been  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion  more  disastrously,  i)erhaps,  than  any  other 
bninch  of  the  industry.  The  silk  hat,  when  it  first  nmde  its  advent  about  1845,  nearly  prostrated  the  wool  hat 
iniiiistry,  e»i)ecially  those  establishments  which  had  been  engaged  in  making  the  finer  qualities,  napped  with  fur. 
At  a  later  date  the  development  of  the  fur  hat  industry  afl'ected  the  wool  hat  nuinufacture  even  more  seriously, 
an«l  the  eflfect  of  the  competition  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  present  statistics. 

The  statistics  of  the  industry  have  been  very  irregularly  rejwrted  in  the  census,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
increasing  use  of  other  materials  than  wool  has  made  it  less  and  less  distinctively  a  bran<'li  of  the  wool 
manufacture.  Prior  to  1860  no  separation  was  attempted.  From  the  census  of  that  year  it  appears  that  the 
indnstry  consumed  3,039,700  pounds  of  wool  and  1,058,520  pounds  of  fur,  and  produced  6,191,482  w(X)l  hats  and 
2,462,974  soft  or  felt  wool  hats,  as  compared  with  2,449,672  fur  hats.  At  no  subsequent  census  has  the  number  of 
hatB  equaled  the  number  of  fur  hats  manufactured,  and  the  latter  now  greatly  predominate. 
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The  census  of  1870  made  no  separate  return  of  wool  hats,  but  included  them  among  the  483  establishments 
making  hats  and  caps  of  all  descriptions,  to  the  value  of  $24,848^67.  The  trade  data  for  that  year  indicate  that 
there  were  then  about  300  sets  of  24-inch  cards  employed  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  hats, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  15  dozen  liats  to  the  set.  The  census  of  1880  showed  362  sets  of  cards  employed  in  the 
industry,  manufacturing  1,301,862  dozen  wool  hats,  value  not  separately  given.  The  census  of  1890  sliows  the 
number  of  set«  of  cards  reduced  to  229,  and  the  product  of  wool  hats  reduced  to  972,475  dozens,  valued  at  $4,612,151, 
or  an  average  value  of  $4.74  per  dozen.  These  figures  illustrate  the  manner  in  wliich  the  wool  hat  manufacture 
has  suffered  from  the  competition  of  the  fiir  hats,  made  originally  from  the  fiir  of  the  beaver,  and  since  that 
disappeared,  from  the  fiir  of  rabbits,  hares,  kangaroos,  and  similar  animals. 

The  wool  hat  manufacture  is  thus  rapidly  being  sui>erseded  by  that  of  fur  hats,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  comparative  table : 

STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  HAT  MILLS:  18X0  AND  1890. 


Number  of  MisoeUa-        Average  Coat  of  ValnAof 

YRAKs.  e«Uiblish-  Capital.  ncous       .  number  of    ToUkl  wages.        materials  ni«diM^ 

ments.  expen.ses.       employes.  used.  proaucis. 


1880 43  $3,615,830      5,470         $1,893,215  fl,785,774  $8,516.5e» 

1890 32  04,142,224  $249,568  3.592  1.363.944  2,802,041  5.329.921 
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a  This  amunnt  does  Dot  ioclndc  value  of  "  Hired  properly  *\ 

These  figures  do  not  mean  that  the  manufacture  of  liats  has  fallen  into  decadence  in  the  ten  years,  but 
simply  that  the  fur  hat  is  sui)erseding  the  all  wool  hat  in  })opular  favor.  In  couse<iuence  many  of  the  mills 
formerly  engage<l  exclusively  in  the  wool  hat  manufacture  now  produce  chiefly  of  the  other  variety,  and  the 
statistics  of  their  mills  have  therefore  been  transfeiTcd  to  the  other  industry.  In  the  materials  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  fur  hats  is  included  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  the  record  of  which  is  lost  to  this  inquiry. 

CLASS  VI.— HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

Not  unlike  the  worsted  manufacture  in  the  rapidity  of  its  development,  and  almost  ef|ualing  it  in  the  value 
and  volume  of  its  products,  is  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  The  knit  goods  industry  did  not 
exist  in  this  country  as  a  branch  of  manufacture,  proi>erly  so  called,  until  1832,  when  the  principle  of  knitting  by 
I)ower  was  first  successfully  attained  at  Cohoes,  New  York,  by  Egbert  Egberts.  His  machine  was  simply  the 
8(|uare  stocking  frame  of  William  Lee  adapted  to  i)ower.  It  produced  a  stocking  web  28  inches  wide  at  the  rate 
of  one  inch  per  minute,  which  was  cut  oft'  at  proper  lengths  and  shai>ed  and  seamed  to  form  the  stocking.  Tlie  cost 
of  manufacture  was  thus  reduced  to  nejirly  one-tenth  of  what  it  had  formerly  been,  and  the  enormous  ix>ssibilities 
of  the  new  industry  were  at  once  foreshadowed.  It  inaugurated  a  revolution  in  the  character  of  underwear. 
Practically  all  this  wear  had  be4»u,  up  to  that  time,  flannel  goods,  specially  manufactured  for  that  purpose,  and 
fashioned  and  sewn  at  home,  according  to  the  individual  needs.  How  nearly  universal  has  become  the  use  of 
knitted  undergarments,  how  much  more  extensive  has  become  the  use  of  underwear,  how  vastly  the  comfort,  the 
convenience,  and  the  health  of  the  masses  have  been  promoted  by  this  revolution,  are  too  familiar  to  enlarge  upon. 

It  took  many  years  to  impart  momentum  to  this  impending  revolution.  Ten  years  after  Bailey's  power  machine 
had  been  in  operation  the  whole  value  of  stockings,  woven  shirts,  and  woven  drawers  produced  in  the  United 
States  was  not  over  $.>00,000.  The  machine  itself  was  still  far  from  a  [lerfect  automatic  machine,  and  it  had  not 
yet  been  introduced  at  all  in  England.  Cognizance  of  the  existence  of  this  industrj-  was  not  taken  by  the  census 
until  1850.  The  rapidity  of  its  development  from  that  date  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  comparative 
statistics  of  the  industry : 

STATISTICS  OF  HOSIERY  AND  KXlFTINi;  MILLS:  1850-1890. 


Number  of  Miftcclla 

YEARS.  efttablish-  Capital.  neou« 

mentii.  exiieiiAeA. 


I 


1850 8:>  $544, 735 


1860 197  4.03.V510    | 

1870 24^  10,831. 2fi0    ' 

1880 359  i:..579..'*l      

i     1890 796  a50.607.738  $:j.fi27.245 


Average 

iiumberof 
empluy^. 

Total  waj^ea. 
$360,336 

Co8t  of 

raatf'rialH 
usted. 

1 

Value  of 
products 

2,:«5 

ft  15. 113 

$1,028,102 

9. 10:i 

1.661.972 

3.  Hfl,  317 

7.280,606 

14,7jW 

4. 429.  085 

9. 835. 823 

18.411.564 

28.885 

6.  701,  475 

15.210.9.51 

'29. 167. 227 

61,209 

U.  263.  ♦272 

:t5. 861.  ,585 

67.241.013 

a  Thi»*  nraount  iloe.n  nut  include  value  of  •  IIire«l  property  " 


The  number  of  knitting  machines  emph)yed  in  Ihe  manufacture,  all  descriptions  being  gi'ouiH*d  without 
reference  to  kind  or  capacity,  increased  Irom  13,038  in  1880  to  30,402  in  1890.  There  is  no  earlier  record  of  the 
number  of  knitting  machines. 
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The  ori^iial  establishments  for  tbe  niaDufacture  of  knitted  fabrics  were  small,  and  most  of  them  eoiitinaed  to 
otilize  knitting  frames  operated  by  band.  A  factory  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  bad  been  started  in  18349 
vhjch  did  not  introduce  power  until  18^44;  and  in  1850  that  state,  now  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  this  class  of 
gcKMla*  turned  out  a  product  of  3,0(K)  dozen  pairs  of  hosiery  per  year,  a  production  considered  so  enormous  that 
tbe  managers  of  the  single  mill  in  existence  doubted  if  a  demand  for  this  supply  could  be  sustained,  (a) 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  industry  by  the  adoption  of  the  circular  knitting  machine  invented  by  Pepper 
in  1851,  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  somewhat  similar  machine  invented  by  the  Messrs.  Aiken,  father 
and  s«>n. 

Improvements  on  these  early  machines  followed  rapidly  during  the  next  twenty  years,  the  most  important  among 
them  being  of  American  origin.  The  number  and  variety  of  patented  improvements  in  machinery  specially  adapted 
to  this  class  of  industry  has  exceeded  those  in  any  other  branch  of  the  textile  manufacture.  Notable  among  them 
was  tbe  machine  of  E.  E.  Kilbourne,  first  patented  in  1858;  the  first  automatic  machine  for  the  making  of 
full  fashioned  goods,  which  effected  a  second  revolution  in  the  industry. 

But  the  basis  of  the  present  development  of  the  industry  was  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  during  which  the 
giivemnient  became  an  enormous  purchaser  of  the  heavier  and  staple  classes  of  hosiery  goods,  such  as  woolen 
shirts,  <lrawers,  blouses,  and  stockings.  The  great  demand  from  this  source,  re-enforced  by  the  complete  protection 
which  the  tariff*  aflbrded,  and  the  high  prices  of  gold  and  exchange,  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of 
tbe  finer  styles  of  knitted  goods,  which  had  not  been  previously  attempted  in  this  country.  Looms  and  machinery 
adaipted  for  these  goods  were  brought  from  abroad,  skilled  workmen  were  secured,  and  the  knit-goods  industry 
rapidly  expanded  to  national  importance. 

Merchantable  hosiery  and  knit  goods  are  of  three  varieties,  as  respects  the  stock  used :  goods  made  wholly  of  wool, 
those  made  wholly  of  cotton,  and  those  made  of  wool  and  cotton  mixed.  The  last  are  known  commercially  as 
*•  merino*'  goods.  The  word  *' merino",  meaning  originally  the  fine  wool  of  a  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  has  coine  to 
b;ive  this  secondary  and  commercial  meaning,  for  no  reason  that  can  be  exi)lained,  but  it  is  fixed  and  universally 
understood.  The  profwrtions  of  goods  thus  made,  as  respects  material,  are  determined  by  the  demands  of  the 
consumer.  The  tendency  to  the  larger  use  of  cotton  is  perceptible.  The  all-wool  underwear,  while  commended  in 
many  quarters  on  hygienic  grounds,  contends  with  the  obstacle  of  high  prices,  the  objection  that  it  shrinks 
excessively,  and  that  it  carries  more  warmth  than  is  required  or  desirable  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
These  objections  are  met  by  the  mixture  of  cotton  with  the  wool  in  the  spinning  of  the  yarn.  From  the  projiortion 
of  half  and  half,  the  percentage  of  cotton  employed  increases  until  we  reaeh  the  all-cotton  fabric,  of  which  immense 
quantities  are  miule,  especiaUy  of  the  lighter  grades  for  summer  wear.  On  the  basis  of  this  division  the  product  of 
the  i-<mutry  in  the  census  year  was  divided  as  follows: 
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DozeoH. 
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$67,241,013    1 

16,497,395 
16,451,999 
19. 174, 809 
15,116,810 
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Value. 
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Value. 
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6, 861. 657 

Value. 

r 

•                     Total    

7,078,505 

10, 062,  880 

2,242,.->44 

433,083 

7,387,250 

$32,961,997 

1     WoiAtn 

4.692,209 

3,335,362 

15, 97.'),  477 

1, 360, 824 

376.053 

5. 341, 628 

2,892,822 

604, 773 

3, 936, 536 

4,  722.  796 

791.227 

6, 214. 0.->2 

1.08H,W1 
2,  .-.26, 226 
3. 246. 590 

8,881,777 

15  055,999 

9, 024, 221 

M#^rino  or  mixcnl •.••«...••. 

flatlnn                 

An  at lM*r  flmotlft            .    .        ........ 

In  the  production  of  these  goods  raw  wool,  woolen  yam,  and  worsted  yarn,  aggregating  32,171,798  pounds  and 
Talaed  at  $16,325,020  were  used,  as  against  13,008,714  pounds  of  the  same,  valued  at  $7,433,708,  used  in  1880. 
<>f  cotton  an<l  cotton  yarns  used  in  their  i)roduction  the  quantity  was  64,(581,460  pounds,  valued  at  $11,301,188,  as 
eom pared  with  28,485,238  ]K)unds  of  cotton  and  cotton  yarns,  valued  at  $4,547,557,  used  in  1880. 

I  n  addition  to  the  above  values  cognizance  should  also  be  taken  of  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  products  composed 
exclusively  of  silk,  and  separately  reporti^d  under  the  silk  manufacture,  to  the  value  of  $1,156,172.  This  is  a  new 
development  of  the  industry,  which  has  almost  wholly  arisen  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  smaller  products  of  the  knit  goods  industry  are  too  numerous  for  separate  classification  and  enumeration. 
In  addition  to  hosiery  and  underwear  they  comprise  a  great  variety  of  fancy  goods,  such  as  ladies'  hoods,  shawls, 
nontags,  nubias,  scarfs,  comforters,  basques,  afghans,  leggings,  mits,  gloves,  and  the  like,  besides  jersey  cloth, 
which  is  simply  a  fabric  knitted  instead  of  woven,  of  which  there  were  3,065,057  square  yards  produced  in  the 
eeiiKas  year,  valued  at  $2,157,692. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  fancy  knitted  goods,  as  well  as  of  many  qualities  of  stockings,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  factory  and  household  manufacture  often  disappears.  A  number  of  large  houses  in  the 
states,  who  are  described  as  manufacturers,  possess  no  factory  and  employ  no  power.    They  buy  yarns  in 
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large  qaantities,  which  are  given  out  to  women  in  the  smronnding  towns  to  be  knitted  at  home  into  sach  special 
goods  as  the  market  requires.  This  method  of  manufacturing,  as  applied  to  thene  paKicular  good«,  has  greatly 
increased  during  recent  years;  and  the  difficulties  attending  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  quantity  and  the  value 
of  products  thus  manufactured  are  insurmountable.  There  are  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  so  made  and  sold 
which  have  escaped  the  vigilant  search  of  the  census  agents.  Another  large  product  of  knitted  goods  is  enumerated 
with  the  glove  industry,  entering  into  goods  whose  chief  material  is  some  form  of  leather.  Taken  in  all  its 
ramifications  therefore,  and  including  products  which  are  of  semihousehold  manufacture,  this  industry  is  much 
larger,  in  the  value  of  its  products,  than  the  statistics  indicate. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  by  machinery  that  while  a  vast  saving  over  knit  goods 
by  hand  is  efiected,  there  still  remains,  for  many  of  its  products,  a  large  i>ortion  of  the  work  which  must  be  done 
by  hand  connected  with  the  finishing  of  the  goods. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

This  investigation  has  shown  that  the  domestic  wool  mannfactare  had  reached  a  point  of  development,  in  1890, 
it  was  fairly  on  a  par  in  many  particulars  with  the  same  industry  in  European  countries.  Its  relative 
importance  may  be  partially  measured  by  the  fact  that  its  consumption  of  wool  now  exceeds  that  of  all  other  nations, 
vith  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  home  production  of  goods  now  meets  the  requirements  of  the  home 
market,  with  the  exception  of  about  11  per  cent*  of  the  total  value  of  the  annual  consumption  of  woolen  goods, 
which  is  supplied  by  importations  derived  about  equally  from  Great  Britain  and  from  the  manufacturing  countries 
of  continental  Europe.  It  is  believed  that  this  percentage  of  importations  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
which  prevails  in  these  foreign  countries,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  large  wool  manufacturing  nation  which  does  not  manufacture  at  all  for  export. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  conclude  this  report  without  allusion  to  certain  x>oints  of  inferiority,  both  in  general 
method  and  in  the  production  of  limited  lines  of  goods,  which  are  recognized  by  practical  manufacturers  who  have 
carefully  studied  conditions,  here  and  abroad.  Ln  England,  for  instance,  organization  is  better  and  attention  to 
details  is  more  thorough  in  consequence.  In  what  may  be  called  the  economies  of  manufacture,  the  English 
»ari>aHs  our  own  manufacturers  as  a  rule  and  are  probably  not  surpassed  in  the  world.  They  have  been  trained  in 
these  economies  by  their  long  experience  in  catering  to  foreign  markets,  where  they  encounter  a  constantly  closer 
rom|>etition.  They  possess  certain  definite  advantages  growing  out  of  the  less  mobile  character  of  the  oi)erative 
classes.  It  is  common  for  English  workmen  in  the  textile  industries  to  pass  their  entire  lives  in  the  same  mill  at 
the  same  class  of  work.  In  the  United  States  the  factory  population  is  constantly  shifting,  not  only  from  mill  to 
mill,  but  from  town  to  town  and  into  different  occupations^  and  there  is  increasing  difSculty  in  obtaining  and 
retaining  properly  trained  help.  These  conditions  naturally  affect  not  only  the  economies  of  manufacture,  but  also 
ta  a  certain  extent  the  quality  and  character  of  the  products.  There  are  lines  of  high-grade  goods  in  which  the 
American  proiluct  does  not  regularly  approach  the  fineness  and  perfection  of  finish  peculiar  to  the  goods  of  foreign 
mflls,  which  have  been  exclusively  employed  on  those  particular  lines  for  generations.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  ccmnection  with  certain  products  which  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  French  manufacture. 

Other  conditions  have  had  their  bearing  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  this  inferiority.  Some  of  these  may  be 
docribed  in  detail. 

I.  In  England  the  system  of  sorting  and  classifying  wools  is  carried  to  such  perfection  that  the  wool  market  is 
mnipiy  supplied  with  all  the  dififerent  sorts,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may  profitably  run  his  mill  on  the  finest  or  the 
kiwest  S4)rt.  From  the  want  of  con(!entration  of  wool  in  our  markets,  and  other  causes,  the  American  manufacturer 
^»rt8  his  own  wool,  and  having  it  of  ditterent  grades  must  make  goods  of  corresponding  grades.  He  must  make 
k»w  as  well  as  high  class  fabrics;  and  it  has  followed  that  there  has  been  less  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  domestic 
manufacture  to  confine  itself  to  single  specialties,  and  to  base  reputation  and'  success  upon  those  specialties. 

II.  American  manufacturers  have  been  handicapped  by  the  comparative  lack  of  expert  training  in  the 
imiH^rtant  departments  of  designing  and  dyeing.  While  the  importance  of  a  close  and  skillful  attention  to  the 
iicae<'tion,  preparation,  and  spinning  of  wool  is  not  easily  overestimated,  yet  it  has  become  more  important  every 
year  that  the  highest  skill  shall  be  employed  in  determining  the  organization  of  fabrics,  both  as  to  pattern  and 
etdoriii^.  The  wool  manufacture  has  entirely  changed  in  the  last  sixty  years  in  this  respect.  Formerly  it  was 
employed  ni>on  plain  textures,  of  plain  colors.  The  introduction  of  fancy  goods  has  made  it  impossible  to  determine 
frfim  one  season  to  another  what  freak  or  fluctuation  in  the  popular  taste  will  next  dominate  the  market.  In  this 
$tatc  of  fai'ts  the  designing  department  becomes  the  real  key  to  the  success  of  the  mill.  To  study  the  tendencies 
of  the  times,  to  anticipate  them  if  possible,  to  capture  public  favor  by  novelty  of  design  or  pattern,  is  an  art  which 
only  long  training  can  impart  to  great  natural  aptitude.  In  the  same  way  the  mysteries  of  the  dye  house  are  a 
rtndy  worthy  of  the  highest  mind,  and  the  introduction  of  the  aniline  dyes  has  made  possible  new  combinations 
ami  sha4les  of  col(»ring,  which  are  constantly  appearing. 

III.  The  facilities  for  technical  education  in  these  imitortant  departments  of  manufacture  are  far  superior,  in  all 
tht*  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  to  anything  existing  in  the  United  States.  Textile  schools  exist  in 
Gt-rmauy,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  France,  equipped  with  the  most  skillftil  instructors  and  every  appliance, 
Mipin>rte<l  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  government,  which  turn  out  annually  large  bodies  of  carefully  trained  young 
men,  who  take  their  i)laces  in  the  factories,  where  they  supplement  by  practical  experience  the  instruction  they 
have  receive^l  in  every  department  of  the  manufacture.  Of  late  years  similar  educational  institutions  have  been 
establi^ihed  at  the  chief  textile  centers  of  England,  also  the  reeii)ient8  of  public  supi)ort,  and  they  have  rapidly 
nlvanced  to  an  efficiency  almost  eciual  to  that  of  the  continental  schools.  The  influence  of  these  institutions  upon 
the  development  of  the  textile  industries  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located  has  been  greater  than  we 
n-alize  in  this  country,  where  we  have  depended,  for  the  education  of  experts,  upon  the  schooling  of  the  mills 
themselves.  One  school,  the  Lowell  School  of  Design,  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  for  many  years  siipplied  in  a  limited  degree  a  training  somewhat  similar  to  that  obtained  in  these  foreign 
schools.     In   1883  a  second  school,  planned  to  cover  instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  textile  industry,  was 
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established  in  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Mnseum  of  Fine  Arts,  through  the  liberality  and 
pablic  spirit  of  a  few  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  that  city.  It  has  already  achieved  a  notable  success,  and 
its  graduates  are  found  in  the  leading  mills  throughout  the  country.  But  its  resources  are  limited,  and  its  capacity 
still  more  so,  in  view  of  the  enormous  development  of  our  textile  industries  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  more  successful  of  our  designers  and  exi)erts  in  dyeing  still  come  to  us  from  across  the. water.  The  United 
States  is  far  behind  Europe  in  its  facilities  for  the  training  of  men  and  women  in  the  great  work  of  the  application 

of  arc  to  the  textile  manufacture. 

IV.  In  the  mechanical  departments,  the  best  American  mills  do  not  at  present  suffer  in  comparison  with  those 

of  any  other  country.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  our  manufacturers  were  terribly 
handicapped  by  the  inferiority  of  their  machinery.  This  inferiority  they  gradually  overcame,  largely  by  original 
inventions,  and  in  other  particulars  by  the  importation  of  foreign-built  machinery.  The  catalogue  of  American 
eoutrlbcitaotts  to  the  meehanicai  development  of  wool  manufacture  is  so  imposing  that  the  late  Dr.  Hermann 
Grothe,  tiie  German  expert,  was  led  to  write  that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  nation,  not  excepting 
even  England,  (a)  He  says  there  are  repeated  cases  where  American  finishing  machinery  has  been  exported  to 
England  and  France  to  become  the  basis  of  other  improvements,  claimed  to  be  original,  and  essentially  contributing 
to  the  establishment  in  those  countries  of  the  textile  industries.  This  is  prominently  the  case,  he  adds,  with  the 
machinery  for  fulling,  gigging,  and  shearing  cloth;  the  fulling  mill  with  rollers  is  completely  an  American  invention 
((that  of  John  Dyer,  patented  in  1833);  the  invention  of  the  double-crank  shaft  fulling  mill  was  made  by  Le>i 
Osborne  in  1804,  conmiencing  a  great  series  of  constructions  of  the  same  principle;  all  the  English  gigging  mills 
•were  patientol  after  the  gigging  mills  in  America  of  Christie  Olney,  Barrows,  Beck,  Wells,  and  others,  had 
appeal^;  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  the  cylinder  shearing  machine  belongs  to  Samuel  Griswold  Dorr,  and 
•of  the  pressing  machine  with  steam  to  Seth  Hart,  who  received  a  patent  in  1812.  The  invention  of  machinerj'  for 
the  manofacture  of  felted  cloths  is  exclusively  American  in  its  origin.  The  principle  of  all  the  machines  for 
buning  wool  used  here  and  abroad,  viz,  striking  the  burr  from  a  card  or  t4)othed  cylinder  by  means  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  guard  or  blade,  was  first  applied  to  a  machine  about  1833  by  Michael  H.  Simpson,  of  Boston,  whose 
improvements  upon  the  Couillard  combing  machine  were  also  of  a  nature  so  radical  as  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as 
original  inventions.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Goulding  invention,  which  dispensed  with  the  billy, 
;and  which  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Hayes  as  '*the  most  important  of  all  contributions  to  the  card-wool  industry 
of  the  world  during  the  i)resent  century''.  Power  was  first  applied  to  tlie  knitting  machine  in  the  United  States 
In  1832  -by  Egbert  Egberts,  at  Cohoes,  New  York,  and  in  the  variety,  the  ingenuity  and  the  imiwrtance  of  the 
^nittii^  machines  for  making  fashioned  knit  goods  the  American  contributions  are  more  imi)ortant  than  those 
•of  aH  other  countries  combined.  The  power  carpet  loom,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  wholly  an  Ameriean  conception. 
Of  looms  generally  it  is  recognized  that  the  American  inventions  and  subsidiary  appliances  are  suj^erior  in  every 
respect  to  those  of  any  other  country,  and  they  are  now  made  and  largely  used  abroad  under  concessions  from  the 
patentees. 

In  the  subsidiary  improvements  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  wool,  in  the  scouring  machines,  the 
feeding  appliances,  the  automatic  stop  actions,  the  thousand  smaller  mechanisms  which  increase  efiiciency  and 
production,  which  economize  labor,  and  impart  regularity  and  perfection  of  manufacture,  the  American 
contributions  have  been  innumerable,  and  they  have  advanced  the  manufacture,  in  matters  of  detail,  quite  as  far, 
although  by  less  radical  steps,  as  the  machines  which  involved  the  application  of  some  new  principle  in  mechanism. 
Many  of  our  mills  are  in  no  .sense  behind  the  best  English  mills  in  the  application  of  these  minor  mechanisms. 
While  the  American  visitor  in  English  mills  will  be  struck  with  some  radical  points  of  diflference  in  equipment,  he 
will  conclude  that  in  point  of  general  mechanical  efficiency  the  industry  occupies  practically  the  same  footing  in 
both  countries. 

Tlie  most-striking  iK)int  of  difference  in  mechanical  organization  lies  in  the  fact  that  English ^mills,  like  those 
of  France  and  Germany,  are  as  a  rule  equipped  for  special  classes  of  work,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  while  the 
American  mills  as  generally  are  equipi>ed  for  a  great  variety  of  processes  and  of  products.  The  advantages 
gained  by  this-si)ecialization  are  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  length.  A  worsted  spinning  mill,  equipped  to 
make  a  particular  number  of  ysu'n,  will  produce  that  yarn  with  a  greater  economy  than  an  American  mill,  equally 
perfect  in  machinery,  which  is  compelled  to  constantly  adjust  that  machinery  to  the  production  of  yarns  of 
different  numbers.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  allusion  is  made  to  the  entirely  different  system  of  manufacturing 
which  prevails  in  England,  and  to  the  advantages  which  spring  from  it. 

V.  The  United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the  large  wool  manufax'turing  nations  which  does  not  have  free  access 
to  the  wool  markets  of  the  world.  It  has  developed  its  wool  manufacture  along  lines  very  largely  determined  by 
this  unique  i)08ition  among  its  competitors,  and  comparison  with  other  countries  is  made  more  difficult  on  this 
account.  To  offset  the  fact  stated,  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  large  wool  manufacturing  nation 
which  supplies  within  itself  the  larger  proportion  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  its  mills.  Of  the  wool  consumed 
by  Great  Britain  in  1890,  120,000,000  pounds  was  home  grown  and  350,000,000  i)ound8  foreign  grown.  France 
oousamed  in  the  same  year  124,000,000  ^uuds  of  domestic  wool  and  295,000,000  x>oundB  of  infported  wooL    The 
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Ciuted  States  reversed  these  proportions,  consuming  258,681,000  pounds  of  domestic  and  114,110,000  pounds  of 
im|M»rtetl  wool,  three-quarters  at  least  of  the  hitter  being  tliird-chiss  wool  consumed  in  the  carpet  manufacture. 
The  consequence  of  this  dei)endence  upon  a  domestic  supply  has  been  to  very  largely  i)ersuado  the  home 
naiiafactarer  into  the  i)roduction  of  those  classes  of  goods  to  which  the  wools  of  the  United  States  are  best 
adapteiU  and  for  which  it  is  conceded  that  they  have  no  superiors. 

Since  the  policy  of  a  tariff  on  wool  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  domestic  production  was  first  adopted  by  the 
United  States  the  conditions  surrounding  the  wool  supply  of  the  world  have  radically  changed.  At  that  time  exich 
manafaetnring  nation  relied  chiefly  upon  its  home  supply  of  the  raw  material — England,  in  particular,  depending 
aJmost  wholly  upon  her  domestic  clip,  which  had  been  recognized  for  centuries  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
Dational  wealth.  In  1830  the  exported  wool  clip  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic  was  barely  60,000,000  pounds;  in  1890 
ir  wiis  258,000,000  pounds,  and  in  previous  years  it  had  surpassed  350,000,000  pounds.  In  1842  the  Australian 
exiK>rt  of  wool  was  14,000,000  pounds,  that  being  the  first  year  in  which  its  statistics  were  recorded;  in  1890  the 
Australian  wool  clip  was  550,000,000  pounds.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  clip  has  increased  from  26,000,000  jiounds 
:n  1800  to  128,681,000  pounds  in  1800.  These  three  countries,  which  were  hardly  a  factor  in  the  world's  wool 
supply  in  1830,  are  now  the  sources  from  which  is  drawn  nearly  two-thinls  of  the  clothing  and  combing  wools. 

The  economic  influences  of  these  changes  in  the  sources  of  the  tine  wool  supply  can  hardly  be  traced  or 
estiinate<l,  although  they  are  visible  everywhere.  The  United  States  has  been  exempt  from  them,  to  a  very  large 
dejn"ee,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  is  concerned,  not  more  than  36,000,000  pounds  of  these  wools  having  reached  this 
country  in  any  one  year.  But  the  effect  of  this  constantly  increasing  new  supply  of  raw  material,  a  supply  which 
at  times  has  seemed  to  increase  faster  than  the  demand,  has  been  very  perceptible  in  the  domestic  wool  markets, 
where  the  prices  of  domestic  fleece  have  sympathized  closely  with  the  fluctuations  in  prices  abroad.  The  average 
annual  price  of  the  average  Port  Philip  fleece  has  fallen  in  the  London  market  from  25  pence  in  1873  to  16  pence 
in  18!K),  and  of  Buenos  Ayres  average  greasy  from  7  to  5  jience  between  the  same  years,  while  the  decline  in  Ohio 
medium  fleece  was  from  68  cents  in  1873  to  37  cents  in  1890.  In  view  of  the  steady  forcing  down  of  the  price  of 
d«miestic  wool,  notwithstanding  the  tariff,  by  the  pressure  of  increased  i)roduction,  on  a  large  scale,  in  these 
countries  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the  conditions  attending  sheep  raising  are  in  some  respects  superior 
lo  those  of  our  own  country,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  will  never  be  any  considerable  exportation 
of  domestic  wool. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  ever  be  any  considerable  domestic  supply  of 
the  coarse  long  wools  chiefly  relied  upon  by  our  great  carpet  industry.  The  sheep  producing  these  wools 
are  comparatively  worthless  for  mutton,  their  fleece  is  light  in  weight,  and  because  of  its  coarseness  brings  a 
comparatively  low  price  in  the  market.  The  culture  of  such  sheep  is  not  likely  to  be  pursued  as  a  final  object 
wliere  any  purpose  is  entertained  of  improved  sheep  husbandry,  and  in  those  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  tbe  native  sheep  of  Mexican  origin  have  predominated  the  breeding  up  has  been  rapid.  We  have  produced 
admirable  carpet  wools  in  Colorado  and  the  territories,  equal  in  whiteness,  strength,  and  length  of  staple  to  the  best 
hni>orted  from  South  America.  But  the  supply  of  domestic  carpet  wools  now  reaching  the  markets  is  merely 
iH>ininal,  and  it  is  a  ffect  well  recognized  by  intelligent  growers  that  carpet  wools  can  not  be  grown  with  profit  in 
thi:*  country,  and  therefore  that  practically  they  can  not  be  grown  at  all. 

In  the  production  of  the  finer  wools  the  domestic  supjily,  instead  of  increasing  in  consonance  with  the  increased 
re«|uirements  of  the  American  manufacturers,  is  growing  less  from  year  to  year.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  other  states  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fine  wools,  and  ftt)m  which  the  domestic  supply  has 
come,  the  number  of  sheep  has  been  steadily  declining  for  many  years.  While  improvements  in  machinery 
have  i>ermitted  a  larger  and  larger  use  of  the  increasing  supplies  of  territorial  wools  for  purj)oses  akin  to  those  of 
the  fine  wools,  yet  there  exists  a  deficiency,  which  is  made  up  by  increasing  importations  of  Australasian  wools. 
It  i.s  frequently  assertc^d  that  the  United  States  possesses  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  and  all  the  food 
couditions  necessary  to  produce  every  grade  of  wool  in  quantities  equal  to  the  utmost  domestic  demand.  Regarding 
tliLs  proposition,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  if  the  conditions  exist  the  supply  does  not,  and  that  the  deficiency  must 
therefore  be  made  up  from  foreign  sources.  The  increase  in  our  importations  of  Australian  wools  has  been  the 
mof^t  marked  characteristic  of  the  industry  during  the  decade  ending  with  1800.  The  reconls  of  the  Treasury 
Defiartment  do  not  contain  the  complete  details  of  Australian  wool  imported  in  1879  and  1880.  The  direct 
importations  were  399,518  pounds  in  1879  and  7,066,004  pounds  in  1880,  additional  supplies  coming  in  lK)tb  years 
from  the  London  auction  sales.  In  1890  the  importations  direct  and  via  London  reached  a  total  of  11,950,158 
pounds,  and  in  several  prior  years  were  even  more,  reaching  16,577,974  pounds  in  1886.  While  these  importations 
are  insignificant  in  amount  when  compared  with  the  domestic  wool  di]),  they  are  very  large  in  comparison 
with  the  domestic  clip  of  strictly  fine  wool  of  a  like  grade.  In  making  their  purchases  of  Australian  wool  the 
American  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  confined  to  the  wools  of  lightest  shrinkage,  u])on  which  the  duty  oi)erates 
the  least  severely,  and  as  the  supply  of  light-shrinkage  wools  is  limited,  the  Ameiican  comiK*tition  infiuences 
to  int^rease  their  price  over  that  of  other  wools  of  like  quality  but  heavy  shrinkage,  thus  further  limiting  their 
parehases  as  compared  with  what  Ihey  would  be  under  an  ad  valorem  form  of  duty. 
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VI.  Another  disadvantage  nnder  which  the  domestic  wool  manafactare  labors,  is  the  fact  that  it  is,  and  always 
has  been,  snbject  to  conditions  by  which  styles  and  fashions  are  detenuined  abroad.  London  sets  the  fashions  in 
men's  wear  goods,  and  Paris  in  women's  wear  goods.  The  American  manufacturer,  except  the  maker  of  plain  and 
staple  fabrics,  is  comi)elled  to  follow  the  styles  determined  in  these  cities,  if  he  expects  to  command  the  home  trade. 
This  is  always  a  difficult  and  sometimes  an  imix)ssible  thing  to  do,  under  the  existing  system  which  compels  the 
manufacture  of  goocls  fully  a  year  in  advance  of  the  season  for  whose  wear  they  are  intended.  The  difficulty  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  sur\ival  of  the  prejudice  born  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  manufacture,  in  favor  of  foreign 
as  against  home-made  woolens.  This  prejudice  is  disappearing,  but  it  is  still  a  positive  factor  which  must  be 
recognized.  Mr.  H.  N.  Slater,  of  Webster,  Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  written  in  1888,  stated  the  degree  of  this 
prejudice  and  the  common  method  of  meeting  it,  as  follows: 

Our  family  bas  been  eugnged  \u  the  broadclotb  manufacture  in  tbis  town  since  1818,  during  wbicb  time  more  or  less  fine  Saxony 
wool  bas  l»eeii  required  and  imported  for  us.  **  *  '  These  superfine  clotbs  bave  never  been  sold  directly  to  tbe  merchant  tailor  as 
American,  and  could  not  now  be  if  manufactured.  Tbe  impression  is  general  among  tbe  trade  that  they  cannot  be  made  in  this  country, 
tbe  average  consumer  wanting souietbing  "foreign".  During  many  years  (forty  years  ago)  our  goods  were  made,  tilloted,  and  sold  (but 
not  as  n  rule  directly)  as  foreign  goods.    No  merchant  tailor  thinks  of  offering  a  fashionable  gentleman  a  fine  American  cloth. 

The  habit  of  affixing  foreign  labels  to  home-made  goods  is  still  a  common  one,  and  is  a  device  warranted 
by  :i  prejudice  which  is  no  longer  justifiable  on  any  ground,  and  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  intense 
Americanism  of  our  i)eople  in  other  resjiects. 

In  the  facts  last  state<l  may  be  found  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  quantities  and  values  of  woolen  goods 
imx>orted  into  the  United  States  have  exceeded  those  in  any  other  manufacturing  industry,  with  the  single  exception 
of  iron  and  steel,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  its  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  domestic  product,  the 
value  of  woolen  goods  imported  has  largely  exceeded  that  of  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel.  Wliat  this  ratio 
for  woolen  goods  has  been  at  each  of  the  census  periods  from  1820  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also 
gives  the  value  i)er  capita  at  each  of  the  census  periods,  both  of  the  domestic  products  and  the  importations,  an%I 
the  i)ercentage  of  each  in  the  total  consumption  of  the  year: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED  WOOL  MAXUFACTURES.  WTTH  PER  CAPITA  VALUE  AND 

PERCENHTAGE  OF  TOTAL  CONSL^PTION.  (a) 


DOXBSrnC  XANrFACrURBS 
(CKNSC8). 


Years. 


1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Value 

per 
capita. 


Value. 


Per  cent 

of  total 

coniiiimp- 

tion. 


$4,413,068 

U,  528, 166 

20,606,990 

49, 636, 881 

80,734,606 

217,668,826 

267.252.913 

337, 768. 524 


$0.46 
1.13 
1.21 
2.14 
2.57 
5.65 
5.33 
5.39 


39.15 
63.67 
59.74 
79.24 
72.04 
86.82 
87.11 
88.63 


NET  mPORTA- 

TIOXSiAVEBAGK 

FOR  10  TEARS). 


Value. 

&|6,859.702 
8.290.062 
13,950,772 
13,005.852 
31.333,273 
33,046,521 
.39.537,694 
43.345.961 


Value 

per 

capita. 


$0.71 
0.64 
0.82 
0.56 
1.00 
0.86 
0.79 
0.69 


Percent 
of  total 
consump- 
tion. 


60.85 
36.33 
40.26 
20.76 
27.96 
13.18 
12.89 
11.37 


a  Cotton  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  included  in  the  census  flares  of  this  table,  are  not  included  in  the  value  of  imports. 
b  Net  imports  for  year  ending  September  30,  1821. 


The  value  per  capita  of  the  domestic  inaiiufa<*tures  in  1870  is  a  currency  value,  at  a  time  when  the  gold  value  of 
thedollar  averaged  70.81  cents.  Allowance  being  made  for  that  fact,  the  per  capita  valuation  of  the  jiroduct  has  shown 
a  nearly  uniform  increase  in  each  decade  since  1860,  and  was  in  1890  just  2.10  times  the  value  per  capita  in  1860. 
In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  industry  has  been  in  more  than  double  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in  the  i>opulation. 
The  decrease  in  the  per  capita  value  of  the  imjwrts  of  woolen  goods  has  not  been  in  the  same  ratio,  showing  that 
the  consuming  capacity  of  the  American  people  has  kept  steadily  in  advance  of  the  increasing  productive  caiiacity 
of  the  wool  manufacturers.  The  percentage  of  foreign  goods  in  the  total  annual  consumption  of  our  people  is  now 
no  larger  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

In  considering  the  following  tables,  presenting  the  data  for  all  branches  or  subdivisions  of  the  wool  industry, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  text  and  tables  on  the  combined  textile  industries  which  precede  this  report.  • 

Tables  1  and  2.  To  enable  a  convenient  comparison  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  wool  manufacture  at 
different  census  periods,  Table  1  comprises  all  the  items  of  the  inquiry  common  to  a  number  of  such  periods,  and 
the  statistics  ai*e  given  for  each  decennial  year  from  1840  to  1890,  both  inclusive;  this  is  followed  by  a  similar 
statement  (Table  2)  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
these  comparative  tables  include  the  results  of  widely  varying  methods  of  inquiry,  so  that  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  exi)lanatory  footnotes  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  erroneous  deductions. 
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Table  3  contains  the  totals  by  states  for  the  principal  items  of  the  inquiry  for  1890,  considering  the  industry 
as  m  whole  and  including  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Table  4  exhibits  a  total  for  the  United  States,  under  each  item  of  the  schedule  of  inquiry  for  1890  (excepting 
details  relating  to  employes  and  their  wages),  for  each  branch  of  the  industry,  viz,  woolen  mills,  worsted  mills, 
carpet  mills  (other  than  rag),  felt  mills,  wool  hat  mills,  and  hosiery  and  knitting  mills.  The  general  heads  under 
wliii-h  tlie  itemized  statistics  will  be  found  are  as  follows:  Capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  power,  machineryj 
aateriala,  and  products. 

The  six  tables  following  Table  4  conespond  thereto  in  form  and  scope,  but  contain  statistics  for  each  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  industry  which  are  segregated  in  these  tables  and  shown  by  totals  for  each  state  and 
for  the  United  States.    Their  titles  are  as  follows: 

Table    5.  Woolen  mills. 

Table    6.  Worsted  mills 

Table    7.  Carpet  mills. 

Table    8.  Felt  mills. 

Table    9.  Wool  hat  mills. 

Table  10.  Hosiery  and  knitting  mills. 

Table  11  is  a  presentation  of  employes  and  wages  for  the  wool  industry  considered  in  its  entirety.  It  shows? 
by  totals  for  eiich  state  and  for  the  [Jnited  States  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  distributed 
iuto  tbe  following  classes:  (1)  Officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision; 
(2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives  and  skilled  labor;  (4)  unskilled  labor;  {'))  pieceworkers. 

Tbe  average  number  of  weeks  employed,  the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employe,  and  the  total  wages  are 
ahowu  for  men,  women,  and  children  in  each  class,  excepting  pieceworkers.  The  statement  for  pieceworkers  gives 
the  total  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  respectively,  and  the  total  wages  reported  for  each. 

Table  12  presents  the  employes  and  wages  for  each  of  the  six  branches  or  subdivisions  of  the  wool  industry 
in  tbe  same  form  as  Table  11,  showing  totals  for  each  state  and  for  the  United  States. 

Table  13  shows  for  the  wool  manufacture  in  its  entirety  the  various  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  the 
average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  at  each  rate,  by  totals  for  each  state  and  for  the  United 
States. 

In  Table  14  the  data  contained  in  Table  13  are  segregated  and  shown  for  each  branch  of  the  industry,  by  totals 
for  each  state  and  for  the  United  States. 

Table  15  contains  the  data  relating  to  custom  carding  mills,  which  have  been  included  as  woolen  mills  in  the 
preceding  tables;  they  are  segregated  in  this  table,  and  a  distinct  presentation  is  made  by  totals  for  states  and  for 
the  United  States. 

Table  16  shows  details,  by  totals  for  states  and  for  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  number  of  establishments 
idle  daring  the  census  year,  their  capital  and  machinery. 

Table  17  contains  a  detailed  presentation  by  totals  for  states  and  for  the  United  States,  showing  the  results  of 
tbe  inquiry  relating  to  the  shoddy  manufacture. 
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Tablk  1.— comparative  STATEMENT  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  OOTED 

(EXCLUDrKG  HOSIERY 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
U 

15  , 

16  i 
17 
18  ■ 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
3U 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 

45 
40 
47 

48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
oii 
54 


55 

5<> 
57 
58 
59 
6U 


61 
«2 
63 
64 
G5 
06 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Number 

of 

establUb- 

nienU. 

.       (ft) 


United  States: 
1840  .... 
1850(d)  . 
I860  if)  . 

1870 

1880 

1890 


1.420 
1.675 
1,476 
3,208 
2-330 
1,603 


New  England  states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Maine: 


1840 
18S0 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1800 


Kew  Hampshire : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Vermont: 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
181!0 


Massachusetts : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Rhode  Island : 
1840.... 
1850.... 
1860  . . . . 
1870  . . . . 
1880... 
1890  . . . . 


Connecticut: 
1840 . . . 
1850... 
1860... 
1870... 
1880... 
1890... 


Middle  states ; 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


New  York 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


New  Jersey ; 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870  . . 
1880.. 
1890.- 


CapiUl. 

(c> 


AVERAUE  NUMBER  OK  EMPLOTtS  AM>  TOTAL  WACrS. 


MACHIXBBT. 


♦15, 765. 124 

31, 971, 631 

38,814.422 

121.451,059 

143,  512. 278 

«245. 888.  743 


489 
482 
420 
675 
564 
518 


24 
36 
28 
108 
96 
78 


66  i 
61 
54  I 

82  ; 

61  I 
52  . 


95 
72 
46 
66 
44 
29 


144 

119  ' 

147 

226 

214 

219 


41 
45 
58 
76 
01 
69 


119 
149 

87 

117 

88 

71 


620 
717 
659 
1,024 
794 
652 


323 
249 
168 
272 
189 
138 


31 
41 
45 
36 
37 
35 


316. 105 

467.600 

940,400 

4, 187.  745 

4.016,328 

9,456,830 


740,345 
2,437,700 
2.647.300 
5,626,100 
7.  l.^iO.  855 
12, 015.  721 


1.406,930 
886,300 
1, 746.  300 
2,330.900 
2,320,161 
3. 304. 382 


4, 179, 
9,089. 
13.005, 
26.722, 
36, 764, 
66.568. 


685, 
1, 013, 

3,  leo. 

10,467, 
13, 016, 
24. 310, 


850 
342 
8^ 
900 
000 
586 


350 
000 
000 
500 
116 
743 


3. 460, 349 

4, 459.  370 

4. 133.  568 

14, 451. 232 

18, 248, 698 

26,853.583 


314.650 

494,274 

646,200 

1.524,200 

2.991,125 

6.441.571 


9. 250,  935 
17. 667, 892 
24, 70C,  353 
63, 856. 145 
75,522.686 
134. 627, 725 


1,931,3:{5    ' 

3,773,950 

3. 191.5(K) 

14,521.000 

12,255,206 

18.971,463 


5.519.175 
8,351,908 
10,472,728 
37, 194.  990 
53,834.368 
86, 140, 250 


Aggregates. 


Hales      Females 
I  abore  16    above  15  Children. 


Cards. 


Ave^e     Total  wages.!     years.        years. 


Combing 
machines. 


number. 


21.342 

45,438 

50,419 

105,071 

132.672 

157,923 


11,268 
22,520 
30,130 
54.851 
67,582 
79.063 


532 
624 
1,064 
3,104 
3,244 
5.193 


893 
2,127 
2,655 
5.061 
5,599 
6.222 


1.450 
1.393 
2,073 
1.895 
2,084 
1.585 


4,636 

6,674 

6.123 

12,487 

16,428 

17,693 


427 

898 

986 

1,522 

4. 072 

5.971 


t 


5,076 
11,130 
15.638 
28,025 
34,717 
38,363 


961 

1,758 

4.232 

7,894 

12,125 

17.787 


2.356 

5.488 
4,468 
8,852 

9, 81 :; 

9,913 


8.464 
13,802 
16. 121 
36,322 
54,138 
63,757 


|. 

$11,699,630! 
35,928.150 
40,687,612  / 
58. 397. 470 


21.342 
26,550 
29,852 
53.400 
67.942 
82.060 


7,032.555  , 
19.588.984 
21,390,036 
30. 027, 697 


2t3,506 
1.065.151 
1,090,528 
1,961,511 


687.746 
1. 788. 894 
1.701,619 
2, 352.  565 


214,572 
649,628 
544,138 
625,440 


3,658,589 

9, 809.  718 

11,027.822 

14,658,774 


1.069.728  ; 
2,862,492 
3, 703, 257 
6,561,759  j 


1.128,324 
3,413.101 
3.322,672 
3.867.648 


3.717,095 
12,619,089  ! 
16,682,073  ' 
23,929.322 


11.268 
11,960 
16,993 
26.462 
34,939 
43.590 


532 
310 


1.351,955 
4.315.710 
5, 189, 180 
6,596,503 


226,788 

493,054 

1. 152, 754 

2.073,771 


1,502 
1.810 
3.285 


893 
926 
1.291 
2.259 
2.811 
3. -276 


1.450 
683 
895 
935 

1,171 
947 


5,076 

6.167 

8,964 

13,228 

17,588 

21,231 


961 
987 
2,594 
3.644 
5,871 
8.946 


2,356 
2,907 
2.684 
4,804 
5.688 
5,914 


8.464 

8,549 

9.928 

18.182 

26.797 

30.988 


4,636 
4.262 
3.475 
6.199 
7.405 
a  167' 


18.879 
20.567 
39.150 
49.107 
65.066 


ia540 
13.137 
22.005 
25,712 
31. 178 


Tu    I 


314 


1.287 
1.140 
1.758 


1.201    . 
1.364 
2.328 
2,284  ' 
2.762  : 


710 
1.178 
759 
783 
601 


4.963 

6,674 

11,961 

14.060 

15.420 


771 
1.638 
3.184 
4.387 
7,114 


2.581 
1,784 
3,086 
3.068 
3,523 


I 


5,253 

6,193 

13,028 

20.144 

27,472 


12,521 
15,623 
10.777 


3.319 
8,705 
6.989 
7,015 


261 
515 
869 


5.784 
6,931 
4.286 


225 
294 
150 


494 
594 
184 


201 

130 

37 


2,8:J6 
3,069 
1,712 


1.066 
1.887 
1.727 


962 

1.067 

476 


5. 112 
7.197 
5.347 


2,412 
2.648 
4.58:{ 
6.9:n 
8.217 


1.705 
2.1«2 
1.309 


1,774 
3,471 
3.396 
3,762 


225 
302 
519 


80 
335 
274 
387 


o  ' 


204 
360 
317 
380 


12 
21 
29 


99 
177 
145 
120 


873 
1.433 
1.622 
1,785 


172 
190 
265 


253 
484 

495 

558 


*  . 


70 
103 


265 
682 
543 
532 


34 
21 
27 


920 
2.558 
2,154 
2,203 


36 
210 
301 


324 
940 
830 
7(»2 


1 

80 
84 


427 

411 

487  ■ 

608 

378  .. 

1 

1 

61  .... 

TOO 

552 

261  i 

98 

6 

2.287 

1.118 

667  ! 

161 

9 

2.965 

2.787 

219  1 

202 

20 

a  The  comparative  statement  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manufacture  i.s  given  on  pa^;««  80  to  85. 

b  The  number  of  establisbment«  aft'orus  no  clew  to  the  growth  or  condition  of  the  industry  of  wool  mannfkcturing.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  all  censuses 
of  the  industry  (except  that  of  1860)  the  custom  carding  mill  has  been  C4>uuted  sa  a  wool  factory,  although  it  in  not.  iu  the  ino«1em  uite  of  the  term,  a  factorv,  an  i 
ought  not  therpfore  to  be  include<l  with  the  statistics  of  factory  manufacture.  The  present  census  has  made  sitch  an  eiimixoitiini' posaible  bertnifler  by  a  distinct 
statement  (Table  15)  of  the  statistics  of  custom  carding  mills. 
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SrTATKS.  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1890. 
A.XI»  KNIT  OOODS.)  (a) 


mA'UXTVKl 

»T — cont'd.  1 

Spindles. 

i 

Cost  of 
materials  UHed. 

! 

1 

1 

PRINCIPAL 

Wool. 

Foreicn. 
(Pounai).) 

RAW  MATERIAL*— (^UA.VriTIES  CONSUMRD. 

1 

Skoddy.       i 
(Pounds.) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

i 

Total. 
(Pounds.) 

1 

I 

Domestic. 
(Pounds.)        1 

Hair,  noils,  etc. 
(Pounds.) 

Cotton. 
(Pounds.) 

1 

Value        1 
of  products.  ' 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
$20,690,999       l 

ri8.831,583 
43,447.048 
124,318.792 
149, 160,  600 
167.233,987 

70, 862, 829 

'              95.462,159 

214.  373.  219 

287,597,334 

351.158.020 

1 

i::::::::::;:::::::' 

: 1 

48.  608,  779       2 

r3,454.0<:0       3 

199,257.262       4 

2:M.  OK.*!,  086      5 

270.527,611  '    6 

m  ciTs 

639.700  > 
2.016.113 
2,111.973 
2.7«8.U7  1 

1 

1                    

17. 248, 061 
26, 4*20,  626 
63, 830.  664 
94. 372.  267 

1 

! 1 

XS   TTT 

I              46, 288,  806 

72,751,940 

111,382,308 

\           108.084.414  ; 
214.84.5,394 
2;;9, 775, 712 

1 

19.  .'(84.  404 
5a  640. 663 
66, 826,  475 

i • 

57  :san 

m  65m 

8,011,037 
26, 262, 316 

• 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

12.069  486       7 

, 

16,056.233 
29.570,028  \ 
68,819.733  ' 
80. 152, 160 
86. 887, 689 

43,118.U50 

67. 702. 407 

123, 791,  816 

163.763,773 

j            196, 867, 736 

1 

::::::::::::::::::::.-::;:::::::::::::  ;;:i  :::::::  ::::i^^::^ 

26,  (»77,  812 
47  722  814 

g 

**1    r«Sk> 

:i99.  'SXi 
1,206.717 
1.246.100 
l.STO.Oir? 

' 

'          11,883.078 
11.479.564 
26, 775,  273 
30. 833, 876 

10.917.494  1 
2><.  66:^  694 
:i5,721.895 

a 

30, 29^,  579 
43, 476, 664 
68, 429. 807 

1              93.  406,  236 
120.288,219 
137.  437.  929 

108  296  425  i  i^ 

JU.  «f!2 

2.441.485 
9. 366.  220 

130, 014. 752 
139. 302, 134 

1  '^^ 
11 
12 

1 

i 

1 

412, 366 

495.910 
1. 036.  876 
4. 013,  7C9  1 
4. 443, 190  ! 
5.675,347 

i.  438. 434 
2. 464,  300 

7, 721,  228 
9.074,011  ; 
13.  782,  749 

:::::::::::::::::;::....:::::::::::: :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ::L:;::i 

753  300     14 

1     1A1 

11.765 

06.649 

68.192 

126.418 

1 
-- - 1 -- 

82.500 

769,363 

1,576,462 

2. 639, 862 

1 

1 1 

1,759,007     15 
6  483  881      1A 

382.727 
1, 085,  006 
1,744,381 

7, 338, 501 

7,988,405 

12, 038. 368 



i 

1.    ICtl 
2^  iTJO 

402,707 
1, 346, 818 

1.302.789 
1.516,036 

6.959,003 
8, 737, 653 

795  784 

17 
18 

IQ 

.  .  . 

'  "i. 267.329 
2. 775, 026  ' 
6, 569.  028  ; 
6.  605. 356 
7.024,461  . 

1 

3.604,103  ! 

6, 50.5. 106  1 
11,832.606  j 
15,172,837  1 
I8v696,0l6 

i 

1 

2.127.746  '  •>« 

<&■«; 

:!6,  320 
12S  079 
138.223 
136.618 

861,  (}00 
1,670.994 
2871,944 
4,306,466 

4.358.713 
10. 513.  226 
10. 858.  071 
10, 963,  '260 

1.331.963 

'l\ 

1      Ak'r 

1, 968.  869 
2, 379. 575 
4, 864.  212 

9. 863,  797 
12. 793.  262 
13,841.804 

i,'380,6bo1 

a]L5.890 
3, 424, 970 

22 

4.<M9 

50,362 
160,066 

23 
24 

9ft 

830.684 
1,662.650 
1,955,972  1 
2. 012.  4£0 
1,435,163  , 

2, 328. 100  ; 
4.047.010  1 
4.611.347  , 
3,603,191 
3, 940, 070 

••"'•••• ■••| 

1  679  161     26 

GTU 
T4C 
•ft! 

1 

23.371 
49.255 
46.264 
41.839 

279,600 

77,800 

640.470 

669,601 

225,967 

2. 286. 150 
1,662,221 



2,938  626     ^ 

1, 120,  680 

161,404 

1, 279,  250 





3.490.667  , 

3.441.787 

2,660,820 

3, 6U,  450 
3,217,807 
2.723,683 

7. 082,  89K 
12  770, 665 
24,015.443 
52, 270.  608 
64,968.209 
67, 599,  321 

ft«2  172 

2  381.826 

6,917.706 

16. 394.  067 

21,. 588,  204 

32, 205.  829 

2.  494.  313 

28 

7.696 
8,660 

29 
30 

31 

8,671.671 
15,367.378 
33. 795. 994  ; 
40.283.171  1 
42. 2r3. 379 

22, 229, 952 
39,731,072  1 
63. 499,  752  | 
84.  929.  798 
97,757.379 



32 

4.  2  IT 
11   602 
1  •»  ^«l 
IC  :i49 

159.  <&1 
567.611 
588.941  ; 
739.952 

6, 871.  370 

5,066,357 

13. 704, 566 

15,  lao.  584 

' 

r<1 

20, 189,  746 
28,011,595 
34, 930. 030 



'              43.310.006 
66.918,203 
62.  827, 349 



6.994,110  : 
13.017,086  ! 
21.008,371 

34 

1,751,208 
6  770,990 

35 

38 

37 

'86,048 
21.».  973 
228.262 
340.:t26 

1 

1.463.900 

4.071.464 

9.826.158 

13.079,812 

19, 976, 080 

4, 103,  370 

6, 8:i5. 100 

14.421.967 

27.141.974 

39, 973, 992 

38 

1    V« 

1                

3. 656.  200 
1. 697. 199 
4.783.289 
4.096.969 

. 

39 

772. 247 
4,460,088 
8.  929, 242 

13.649.720 
22, 672. 886 
31, 044,  760 

; 

919,  OIK)  ! 
2. 027.  782 
2, 166, 503 

40 

«  «*5T 

166.893 
317. 184 

41 
42 

76.178    , 
182.  150 
176.  218 
184.914 

3.325,709 

4,657,634 

12  668.  822 

13, 728, 142  , 

10, 503, 253 

9.  414. 100  ; 

9.129.810  ; 
21,  704.  855  i 
23.841.902  i 
21.  717.  530  ' 

6. 465.  216  '  44 

1     TVI 

l,r32.50g 
2.207.911 
3. 198. 542 
3. 969, 375 

7  733  320     45 

.1.  r.M 
3.  1  !t» 
1.  64€» 

5,861,310 
7, 368. 286 
6, 692.  692 

15.84.1,545 
16.  473, 676  , 
15.024,838 

i 

62.7i7 

772, 522 

2:»8.417 
6. 903.  998 
6, 442,  795 

1 
1 

1 

19.989.184     46 
22, 423.  468     47 
17,072.398     48 

6, 637.  708     49 

"**■** 

1. 
..........    -• 

210,054  1 

554.  247 

638.484 

914.99*1 

1 

8, 040, 747 
10,938,446 
41.941.018 
57.908.066 
68.103.765 

22,437,754 
18.910.319  1 
61. 166.  252  1 
95,  389.  023  : 
118.634,796  i 

• 

14. 065.  456     50 

c  irw 

•  ••••       •..••-•...••     ^•••••••.  •....••. 

4, 943, 183 
13,3?1.576 
:«.  857.  475 
54. 972, 659 

8.457*123 

20,961.183 
18,913,964  ' 

20, 386,  330     61 

1M.-J91 
22.2«i« 

2»  oin: 

i5, 834, 201 
28, 976.  386 
50, 706. 698 

45, 332. 051 
66. 412, 637 
67.928,008  j 

68.467  640     ^^ 

5. 463.  552 
16, 823. 593 

91, 136. 461 
110,911.520 

53 
54 

1 
1 

3. 537,  337 

*  *        1 

3,838,292  : 
4,311,116 
11.676,379 
14. 478,  736  , 
16, 759. 138 

i 

12. 5;«.  786 
8, 515.  498  , 
25. 618.  652 
29, 987. 847 
36.305,909  , 

1 

7. 030.  604     56 

1    AH6 

87,887  ! 
166.  260  ' 
198.420 
344,847 

1 



193,683 
1, 186,  659 
4,4.34.013 
7, 781,  739 

7. 498.  077     67 

3   MEO 

9.  306. 779 
13, 495, 159 
21,346,999 

16. 212. 873 
16, 492, 688 
13.969.970 

1 

452. !  90 
2166,471 
1,617,481 



19. 609.  021     56 

5.025 

1,394,947 
2, 074,  631 

25,078,747     50 
28. 563, 569     60 

440, 710     61 

548.367 

596.896 

1.618,753 

3.  858. 992 

5,450,490  , 

1,510.289 
1, 443,  800 
2, 8.56.  625 
6,990.378 
12,624,210  . 

...     1        . 

1, 164.  446     62 

ITO 

10.361    ' 
26.769 
35.791  ; 
77. 0«  1 

1 

239.606 

407.398 

1. 559,  502 

2  626.882 

1. 197,  694  '  63 

T7« 

481).  347 

6.'»5.  IK)1 

1.348,047 

2  376. 178 

6,335,377 

11, 176. 163  ; 



27.000 
2. 676, 856 
2, 927, 640 

2, 616.  461     64 
6. 967.  m\  :  65 
8, 893, 237  1  68 

1.285 
1.533 

1,107.749 
490, 110 

e  Vsloe of  hired  property  is  not  IncludH  in  the  capital  re|K)rte<l  in  1890.  hecause  it  wan  not  inc1ude<l  in  tlie  n>norts  of  previona  oeasas  yeiirs. 
d  Tbe  details  of  the  carpet  induittry  Mere  not  given  by  states  in  1860.  The  totals,  however,  have  be<>n  adde<l  to  the  ^' Total  for  the  Unit«>d  States"  in  this  table, 
fl^nrr*  brhiitas  follows:  establishments,  116;  capiul,  $3,852,981;  number  of  employes.  6,186;  cost  of  materials  used,  $3,075,692,  and  value  of  products,  $6,401.2ti. 
tf  Caviiw  iitttki'were''iiot  inelnded-  in  the' report  of  the-wot>letf  indnHtrv  of  1860,  and  -aW  th^fore>n«it  inMndMl'in  the  flj^ures  for  that  vear'in  tbe  above  tablr. 
wm  Tit  of  these  establishments,  with  a  totnl  capital  of  $1,080,985,  'employing  1,276  bauds,  at  a  cost  of  $286,267.  Thej  received  5.299.651  pounds  of  wool  and 
~  i^mttVtH  poonda  of  wool  rolls,  valued  at  $2,403,613. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tjlblk  1.— comparative  STATEMENT  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

(EXCLUDING  HOSIEKY 


STATES  AND  TBSRITOEIES. 


Number  ! 

establuih-        CapiUl. 
menu.  ! 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  CF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


XACBINEEY. 


Aggregate. 


Average    |        Total, 
number.  wages. 


Males       Females  ■   r^      k- 

abovel6:jibovel5   Cbiklren.       Car^.        iJJlilS 
years,    j    yean.  ^^ 


,  Pennsylvania: 

J.  18*0 

i  1850 

*  1860 

i  1H70  

«  1880 


6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


1890 

Delaware: 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Maryland :  (a) 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


District  of  Columbia : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


(a) 


235  ' 
380  I 
407 
672 

467 


2 
8 
4 
11 
5 
3 


f 


29  i 
38 
35 
32 
15 
9 


$1,510,546 
3,805.064 
5.211,510  > 
20,615,413  I 
31.898.226  ■ 
52.021.256  • 


107.000 
148.500 
117,000 
384,500 
352,550 
450,974 


117.630 
244.  UOO 
364.450 
215,  245 
34.3,760 
372,875 


2.030 

5.726 

&484 

21.573 

32,980 

39.413 


83 
140 
114 
399 
261 
297 


388 
362 
414 
339 
388 
383 


12.016,384 

7.607,480 

10. 162. 244 

15.031.632 


27.564 
115. 137 
108.504 
103.395 


94.404  ; 
87,000  ' 
69.301 
123.931 


2.990 
3.400 
5,488 

10,831 
16.688 
19.463 


83 
122 

76 
186 
171 
146 


388 
262 
281 
255 
240 
197 


2.236 

2.996 

7.714 

11.936 

16.238 


3.028 
4,365 
3.712 


18 
38 

110 
59 

112 


100 
133 
69 
100 
118 


103 
31 
39 


15 
42 
68 


483 
1.429  , 
1.120 
1.254 


8 
30 
13 
15 


61 
30 
30 


29 
121 

188 


700 
4,400 


2 
2" 


2 


60U 


2.. 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


Souiliem  states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890  (ft) 


Virginia: 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


11.5 
155 
115 
589 
447 
22lf 


304.650 
747,360 
1,744.100 
3,327.962 
2.994,517 
7.894,776 


41 

112,350 

222 

121 

302.640 

668 

45  > 

463,600 

494 

68 

435.375 

278 

48 

456,750 

365 

35 

845. 221 

444 

488 
1,119 
2.205 
2,888 
2,645 
5.717 


418.368 

575,529  ' 

498,634  ' 

1.564,846  ,! 


106,602 
58,765 
71.720 

117. 023 


488 
808 
1.420 
1,831 
1.498 
2.620 


222 
478 
381 
190 
251 
203 


311 
776 
669 
745 
2,429 


190 

113 

56 

06 
120 


388 
402 
068 


32  . 
19  . 
31 


232 
908 
.^40 
385 


50 

IIG 

54 

54 


37 

30 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 
45 

46 
47 

48 


40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
64 


Nortb  Carolina : 

1840 

1850 

1880 , 

1870 

1880 

1890 


iSonth  Carolina: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890(6)  .... 


3 
1 

i 

52 
49 
27 


9.800 
18.000 
223.000 
237,800 
203,100 
339.088 


4,300 


4 

30 
253 
249 
185 
324 


6 


60.036 
39.101 
2:i.l95 
65.329 


4 
15 
113 
151 
120 
170 


15 

140 

81 

50 

125 


17 
15 
29 


23 
78 
57 
35 


1 

15 
11 


50,000 

25.900 

7.900 


92 
53 
13 


11.400  , 
3.815  j 
1.173  .! 


37 
32 
13 


55 
13 


8 


Georgui : 
1840 
1850 
186U 
1870 
1880 
1890 


I 


1 
3 
11 
46 
32 
14 


2,000 
68.000 
242.500 
036,585 
180.733 
298,539 


10 
78 
383 
563 
142 
179 


6:i.348 

122.138 

25,070 

32,401 


10 
40 
167 
251 
72 
81 


38 

216 

191 

45 

71 


121 
25  ' 
27 


Alabama: 

55  1840 

56  1850 

57  1860 

58  1870 
IM)  1880 
60  1890 


10 
25 
11 


30 
72 
42 
20 


6 
14 
14 

6 


140.000 
22,375 
28.900 
18  325 


198 
41 
18 
16 


34.116 
4.881 
3.037 
3,125 


95 
38 
13 
11 


103 
1 
5 
5 


m 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


67 

68  i 
60 

70  I 

71  , 

72  1 


Texas: 

1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


14 

24 

15 

6 


1 
2 

20 
1 

4 


MlssisAippi : 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1890.. 


8.000 

60.000 

97.250 

97.500 

371,270 


8 
43 

100 
36 

359 


7.680 

20.278 

25.700 

138.795 


4 

36 

80 

28 

142 


4 

7 

16 

8 

176 


4 

41 


4 
29 

9 


4 

11 

8 


7.'».500 
lOTi  250    ' 
331.500    I 
1.5.^3.455 


235 
116 

218 
1.082 


22,620 

28,800 

.VI.  100 

30«.270 


202 

34 

111 

415 


33 

31 

61 

443 


51  , 
46 

224  I 


13 
17 
15 
31 


•  Maryland  and  tbe  District  (»r  Columbia  are  classed  in  this  table  »h  middle  Htates  for  purposes  of  compari.son 


TEXTILES— WOOL. 
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BY  UEtliSRAPHlCAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1890— Continued. 
iNl»  KNIT  GOi^DS.) 


«A''HixcjiY— <*ont'd. 


CoAtuf 
loateriaU  used. 


PRINCIPAL  RAW  MATERIALS— (iUAXTITlES  COX8UMED. 


Wool. 


S|»iiullrfi. 


4  :cu 
1  J. 

16.  ti 
i2   101 


"5  . 


ir« 

1  M 
114 


Total 
(Pounds.) 


Foreim. 
(Pounds.) 


108,326 
340.114 
393,387 
474. 618 


13,282.718 
5. 674, 197 
28. 010, 301 
38. 740. 330 
45,173.677 


1.000  ; 
8.756 
4,300 
7.3i;6 


2.480 
12,348 

0.580 
11.150 


7. 560, 379 

7. 703, 249 

31.723,147 

56,751,365 

69.387,219 


204f172  ' 
75.807  ; 
392.614  i 
448. 2H5 
295.006 


393,000 
140.000 
546. 187 
836,883 
531, 198 


6. 014, 170 
14. 623, 020 
27,877.283 


Domestic. 
(Pounds.) 


Hair,  noils,  etc. 
( Pounds.) 


Cotton. 
(Pounds.) 


Shoddy. 
(Pounds.) 


Value 
of  prodneta. 


25.708,977  i 
,42,128.345 
41,509.936 


2  940. 522 
14. 258, 852 


12.455 

203.206 

35.369 


533,732 
633,677 
495,829 


4,337,000 
ll.504.6:i4 
27, 771, 271 
44, 218. 488 


7. 879,  203 
15, 463, 87o 
14.232.953 


20,084  I 


165.508 
28U.431  ; 
241.224 
.181.724 
424, 855 


AdO,  300 
1, 087, 772 
521,  741 
822,550 
886.200 


100, 000  ! 
185,000  ' 
55,100  ' 
314,500 


96.930 

346.778 

95.890 


21.450 


100,000 


501*,  291 
822,550 
786.200 


250 


73,000 
37,885 
37,589 
32,050 


1.000 

297.200 

40,000 


$2,319,061 
5,321,866 
10,901,767 
45.221.795 
58.8M.250 
72. 393, 182 


104.700 
251,000 
157).  035 
576.067 
665.253 
482.022 


,1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


235,900  lis 
296, 140  U 
636. 757  ! 15 


U1.596 
538,308 
579, 516 


16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1,0:I0 


5.000 


2,400 


1.747 


2,600 


1.322 
1.315 


121 
137 

212 


2»> 

97 

:a» 

1«» 


•6.544 
50.311    I 
47.989   : 
106,541  : 


7.574 

C.236 

8.4X6 

12.  382 


1.000 

2.800 

2.374 

10.990 


350  I 


750. 203 
1.6:{4,730 
2, 7i5. 827 
2. 736. 023 
4,  COO.  966 


2.448.026 
5.042,682 
5,912.589 
6.021.980 
8. 730. 576 


1.200 
85.000  • 
357.  790 


5.911,389 
5.  U36, 980 
8, 372, 786 


488,890 
.389.  204 
317.800 
383,080 
375. 175 


13,950 
151.005 
166.497 
255,707 
198.358 


1.554.110 

1,131.000 

742,200 

862. 812 

975,745 


1,200 

5,000 

25.367 


60,000 
22.238 
19,455 


30.000 
504^500.; 
'e5.'>.6D(  ,: 
576. 14'.  i 
449. 2G0 


80,000 
50.760 


250. 0011 
55.696 
48.050 


741.000 
857,812 
950.378 


500 
61.741 


421.800 

616,  459 

1.455,408 

5.  395,  513 


1.500 


10.000 

27.260 

104. 170 

105.112 


355.693 
496,145 
398,501) 


40.374 


I 


10,000 
118,464 
282  860 


55.686 
48,950 


1.300 


2.762 

279.647 

1. 188. 847 


60.500 

Oo.  dcO 


12.444 
40.000 


700 


821,357 
1,298,642 
2,840,550 
4.278,311 
8,958.571 
6. 700, 545 


147, 792  31 
841,013  !32 
717,827  183 
48H.  352  34 
577.968  35 


609,809 


36 


3.900  37 

23,750  38 

291.000  139 

208. 038  .  40 


303.160 
308.946 


1.000 


41 
42 


43 
44 

80.000  45 

34. 459  46 

24. 075  47 

48 


3»l 
39f> 

119 


1.480 

14,465 

2,224 

3.552 


30.392 
260,475 
268.176 
165  065 

95.999 


153.816 
1.008,000 
620, 937 
.tee.  274 
208.992 


32  000 


620,937 
366.274 
176,992 


19,867 


142, 5u0 
165,000 
134.418 

87,815 


10.000 


3,000 
88,750 
464,420 
471,523 
239,890 
173.245 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 

56 
57 
56 
5t 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


67 
68 
09 
70 
71 
.72 


20 

lU 
12 


1,000 

160    < 

288    , 


80.790 
57.338 
49,361 
10.997 


264,435 

196,500 

135,306 

10.569 


196,500 

135.366 

10.560 


5.0(10 

2.000 

10,000 

7,500 


20.100 


191,474 

63,745 
17.150 


3U 

12 

125 


1.070 
600  I 

1.000 ; 


10.000 
25,980 
86.817 
44.435 
18&,607 


30,000 

81,900 

278,045 

175.  000 

572. 400 


18.000 


278.045 
175.000 
572.400 


103.000 


1.000 


15.000 
38,796 

152. 968 
K0.5U0 

359.230 


1,000 

344 

3.734 

9.196 


119,849 

79.566 

211.646 

508.039 


270.  .597 

154.790 

494.033 

1,565,824 


154.790 

494.033 

1,565,824 


75.000 

32,700 

205,896 

416.000 


.36  UOO 


l.'VH,  h07 
147.  irni 
2'H*.  OO.*". 
024,  1:^5 


I  repnrts  from  2  establishments  locate«l  (1)  in  Florida  and  (1)  South  Carolina.    These  establishments  are  not  shown  ae|Niiatrly.  in  order  that  the 
•f  ladnridiuil  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  LTJITED  STATES, 

(EXCLUDLSG  HOSIERY 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OK  VMPLOYt»  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


MACH  INERT. 


STATES  AXD  TERRITORIES. 


i  Number 

^establiAb- 
;  mexits. 


Capital. 


Aggregates. 

Males 

above  16 


Females  I  r'««.Kj«„  I 

above  15  Cbildren.       CaMe.       i^*^,..  ^   \ 

years.  machlues. 


Arkansas: 
1840  . 
1850. 
18G0. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

!  Tennessee 
18«0  . 
I&*i0. 
1860  . 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


$12,600 


r 

1  '. 


13 

25 

6 


32,500 

31  i 

16,870 

29 

85.550 

90 

13.226 

62 

27.435 

31 

6,231 

10 

21 
12 


I 
3 


26 

25.600 

45  .- 

4  . 

10.900 
6.000 

17  ;.- 

1 

10 

2.472 

148 

373.868 

428 

62,780 

lOG 

418,664 

402 

67,06a 

49 

1.383.679 

998 

239.657 

45 

15  '■ 
8 

342 ; 

249 
428 


2 

61 

111 

446 


25 

42 

124 


Florida: 

1840.... 
1850... . 
1860... 
1870.... 
1880  ... 
1890(a) 


500 


17 
29 


1 

177 

08 

80 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 


Loaisiana ; 
1840 
1850 
186^) 
1870 
1880 
1890 


1 

o 

75.000 
34.000 

60 
•j9 

6.720 
8,900 

40 
22 

20  ... 
3 

4 

4  

12  

West  Virginia; 

1840 

IteJ 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


67 
68 

69 
70 
71 
72 


Kentncky ; 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Western  states: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


I 


Obio: 

1840  . 
1850. 
18G0. 
1870. 
1880. 
1800. 

Indiana : 
1840. 
1830. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

Illinois: 

1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

Micbigan: 
1840. 
18,t0. 
18(iO. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

Wisconsin 
1840. 
1850. 
186D. 
1870. 
1880  . 
1890. 


74 
55 
30 


40 
25 
37 
125 
98 
42 


196 
205 
280 
906 
505 
287 


130 
130 
122 
-.25 
123 
69 


37 
33 
79 
175 
81 
46 


16 
16 
25 
109 
53 
23 


4 

15 
16 
54 
39 
33 


236.100 
293.170 
336.281 


138,000 
249.820 
408,500 
700.449 
890.750 
2,705,683 


<61.364 
1. 351. 490 
1.727,241 

14,897.772 
8.87r,427 

13.254,918 


26,205 

154,500 

210. 100 

2. 962, 443 

1. 327. 553 

1.649,918 


.'U.120 

94,000 

103.950 

1.011,050 

558.800 

998.087 


537,985 
870,220 
662.000 

3.066,969  ! 

1.383.340  ! 

2.479.872 


77,954 

171,545 

464,341 

3.821,913 

2. 273, 705 

2,909,356 


II 


I 


316 
353 
287 


200 
318 
437 
683 
823 
1.994 


1,122 
1.811 
1.873 
10. 172 
7.227 
7,720 


935 
1.201 

753 
2.329 
1.432 
1.431 


103 

246 

533 

2,469 

1,741 

2,147 


34 

178 

166 

1,730 

1,042 

914 


37 
129 
126 
667 
347 
580 


59,828 
44,161 
61.919 


103.284 
150.373 
166.189 
593,305 


481, 812 
2, 802. 135 
1.697,463 
2,412.634 


185.268 
574. 164 
279.614 
449,026 


150, 276 
726,113 
462.681 
609.868 


45. 

180 

535. 

185 

296.225 

313. 

780 

30,672  I 

202.813  I 

76.24<»  i 
181.803 


207 
226 
171 


200 
256 
350 
454 
353 
890 


1,122 
1,341 
1,435 
6,212 
:{.8l6 
3.756 


935 
903 
567 
1.351 
773 
686 


103 
189 
4,36 
1.450 
846 
911 


34 
124 
132 
1.040 
527 
482 


37 

78 

77 

408 

203 

326 


79 

96 

105 


30 
31 
11 


62 

87 

137 

253 

926 


92 
217 
178 


470 

438 

2,809 

2,357 

3.535 


1.151 

1^054 

429 


132 
72 
41 


83 
208 
154 
100 


383 

1. 7ei 

807 

574 


298 
18G 
710 
445 
591 


268 
214 
154 


173 
334 
182 
104 


57 

97 

711 

587 

1.134 


308 
308 
112 


112 
346 
160 
135 


54 

34 

468 

365 

405 


228 
150 


27 


37 
250 
106 

57 


51 

49 

208 

114 

223 


51 
31 


14 

llf. 

51 

54 


15 


2 
5 


1 
4 


9 
15 
67 
48 
33 


31.  225 

KX).  600 

1.  247.  389 

1.349.954 

2, 496, 377 


105 

8ir2 

847 

1,087 


27,036 
•230.706 
214. 993 
360,739 


25 

74 

519 

426 

521 


31 
211 
378 
555 


72 
43 
11 


19 

135 

75 

63 


6 


a  Sec  uote  b  un  page  75. 


TEXTILE— WOOL. 
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B\  OEOORAPHICAL  DI^^SIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TEERITORIES:  1840-1800— Continued. 

4 

AXI>  KXIT  G(K)DS.) 


VAOBIXKJ 

1 
BT— contM. 

SpiDdlei*. 

1 

CoHt  of 
materials  iited.  . 

..........r 

PRINCIPAL 

RAW  MATERIALS  -> 

DomeAtic. 
(PouiidM.) 



(^1'A.VnTIE.S  CONS 

UMED. 

Cotton. 
(Pounds.) 

Shoddy. 
(Pounds.)      1 

! 

;                     i 

L«M*ai«. 

Total. 
(PoundH.) 

\Vo<il. 

Foreign. 
(Pounus.) 

1 

Hair.  noil8,etc. 
(Pounds.) 

Value 
of  productH. 

1 
1 

1 
1 
0129  '     1 

1 

1    2 
i    3 

4 

!••••>•   ■••••••*•••• 

... 

i,"36<V 

735 

$55,782 
85.972 
28.030 

115.330 

189. 000 

67. 500 

115,330 

189.000 

67.500 

• 

78  61'0 

41 

30.600 
.5.550 

300 

127  430  '    6 

24 

'                38.360       6 

14.290 

7 

1.675 

5.  22.") 

.•i03, 737 

423.054  i 

760.  o;6 

6,200 

10.000 

1.030,153 

883.  .338 

1. 448. 486 

6,310  !    8 
8.100  '    9 

.SOO 
3.614 

aneo 

19.9:{8 

f 
i 

1 

<V 

• --.- 

1. 0:i0. 153 

88;i.  :j.mh 

1.260.861 

101.449 

180.416 

1.462.967 

2.  (62 

.•i5  433 

197.690 

1 

096,844     10 

620,724     11 

1.216.410     12 

I«r7 

023 

187, 625 

13 

: 1 

1 

• 

14 
15 
16 
17 

1 

• 

; 

150 

550 

550 

, 

500 



' 

i 

I 

18 

• 

■•                          1 
..................1 

• 

1 

.   .  •  • .       • 

1 

19 

1 

20 
21 

31.  :!U0 

19.017 

1 

69.150 
50.325 

i 

4.').  2  ;o 

It-O 

4.0J0 

50.3*25 

1.500 

• 

3U.  795     22 

2J 
24 

25 
26 

27 

28 



'•••-         •••                   • 

■1 

1 

!                                                     j 

1 

j                                                    1 

* 

I20 

6.387 
8.081 
7.164 

t 
1 

307,051 
245. 843 
202,  801 

;                               1 

673.003 
602,399 
000.  82:{ 

673,003 
602,309  ' 
595. 822 

1                                                    1 

475.  763 

179 

4,000 
31,209 

33.819  ! 
9.632 

1 

356,986  >  23 

I.>3 

5.001 

i 

328,800 

151,246 
!             318, 819 

30 

31 

3.990  j 
10.509  1 
14,110  , 
40.346  ; 

t 
1 

205,287 

'                   510, 902 

8:11, 628 

aV2,405  ' 

1.631,860 

6rJ,900 
1.452,500 
1.639  367 
1.688,663 

2, 828.  :m 

• A 

•••••• 

32 

!>4 





170.700 

275. 2M) 

667.444 

2.892.500 

845,226  1  :i3 

:r**» 

1,6;W.367 
1,688,663 
2. 771, 340 

1 
■ 

1 

1.312,458     34 

r»i3 

117.151  ! 
785.940 

1 

1.264.988 
2.  721. 968 

'              778, 448 
1,770,635 

35 

1.  661 

57.  037 

1 

30 

« 

37 

1 

i8,'98»  j 

226.638  i 
156.012  ; 
176,869 

1 
, 1 

909.808 
1.226.844 
10,006,478 
7.087,326  ; 
7. 125. 149  ; 



2,858.990 

3. 246. 751 

20, 631. 163 

17, 702. 458 

22, 859,  293 

1 

3H 

:js3 

1 

2. 269, 306     39 

3   9H4 

157. 825 

195,  COO 

1,743.013 

20, 473, 338  : 
17,507,458 
21.116,280  , 

903.027 
1.508.482 
2,956.355 

5.  225  1 
660,089  ; 

943.658  ' 

1 

•                 1 

1 

16. 607.  375  j  40 

2.  TiM 

3.  133 

80,5410 
10.  762 

10, 722. 024 
11,673,341 

41 
42 

1                                  1 
1 

1 

1                        : 

j  .  _.  .  ... 

1 

1. 

1 

685,757 
1          1,111,027 

43 

!                   578, 423 

!                   482,994  ; 

2. 111^,869 

1,153,029 

1.398,892 

.  ...............  ..1 

1.657,726 
1. 190, 751 
3, 972. 234 
2.605,424 
3.500.244 

! j"" 



44 

96 

5,827  , 
52.  7f  0  ; 
35.2»«  ; 
32.263  ; 

1 

1 

•  •••••«••■•-) 

' 

; 

,  ^ 

1             843,  .M  6     45 

1   05*2 

62,200 
165,000 
474. 764 

3,910,034 
2. 580, 424 
3,025,480 

175. 464 

310.  824 
357. 152 

1 

134.063 

199,680 

i          3,467.699  :  46 

638 
T12 

80,000 
3,9C0 

1          1.779,439 
2.280.002 

58.867 

47 
48 

49 

1 

120. 486 

352,362 

2.684,315 

1. 823.  :tfl0 

1.880.515 

1 

413.350 

.940.000 

5. 029. 618 

4.300,456 

6,324,884 

t 

205. 802     50 

ITT 

8.260 
57.083 
36.886 
46,690 

' 

649,771     51 

1     IMO 

80,157 

10.000 

632,833 

4,949,461 
4. 350  456 
5,602.051 

513,595 

831. 77G 

1.961.374 

4.339.711     52 

tft4 



345,656 
154.  :;o3 

2. 729.  ,347     53 

1.U06  ' 

600 

1 
1 

3.036.682 
9.540 

54 

.^5 

11.5,367 

112,607 

1,701.323 

1.3.32,798  1 

789.310 

1 

396,904 

327.800 

3,560.829 

3, 003. 740 

2, 566, 621 

,             206.572     56 

2U 

1.000 
M.888 
2a  902 
18,745 

1 

193, 388     57 

633 

3,  .'>60.  820 
3. 003. 740 
2, 507. 621 

isi.  650 
319. 179 

83.<07 
67.  -253 

2. 849. 249     58 

374 

1. 8?»6. 460     59 

323 

59,000 

1. 299, 506 
9,734 

60 

61 

: 

43,402 

69,010  , 

659,700 

356.614 

603.374 

1 

162, 250 
163,100 

1,391,889 
860,025 

2. 033. 321 

■ 

90,242     62 

30 

1.000  ! 
15,650 
10,688 
13,559 

' ^.... 

139. 246     63 

232 

1,391.889 

809. 025 

1.625.295 

1 

1 

3.550 
5. 310 
2.440 



1. 204, 868     61 

167 

37.163 
269.148 

481.. M7     65 

358 

1 408.026 

1 

988.652 

06 

67 

32,630 

85.743 

688.193 

892,793 

1.117,013 

.   .. 

134.200 

265,000 

I,6i2.il37 

2,006,188  1 

8, 125,  S72 

!•• • 

1 

1 

87.992 

68 

20 

1.000 
10.445 
16,689 
24.  M2 

1 1 

172. 720     09 

220 

15.466 

1, 627, 169 
2, 06%  188 
2,961,482 

500 

50.955 

111,323 

1 

1.258.417     70 

t» 

500 
6,262 

35.235 
190. 274 

1.480.009     71 

ZS» 

164,090 

1.844.3C4  ,  72 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  1.— CQSIPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

(EXCLUDING  HOSIERT 


STATES  AND  TERBTTOeiES. 


lofra: 

1 

1840 

2 

1850 

3 

186l> 

4 

1870 

5 

1880 

6 

1890 

I 


AVERAGE  NU3IBBR  OK  EMPLOTtS  AXD  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Xumber ' 

of 

establish 

menta. 


Capital 


!S. 


MalM 
above  16 


t^'L'f     To.idw.g».  '    I-"- 


nnmber 


1 

12 
85 
34 
14 


7  : 

8  > 
9 

10 
11 
12 


13 

14. 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

ao 


31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
86 


87 


38 

89 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 

48 
47 
48 
49 


SO 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


56 

57 
58 

50 
60 
61 


1840 
1850 
1800 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Kansas; 

1840.... 
1850  . . . 
1860 .  -  - 
1870.... 
1880... 
1890(a) 


tiaooo 

82.500 

1,440.484 

553,500 

694,600 


9 

5.100 

1 

20,000 

11 

103,750 

56 

716.  524 

98 

726.150 

35 

ri9.C16 

120 

1,088 

499 

378  ' 


13    . 
25  i. 
70  : 
718 


823.652 
269.432 
117.792 
133,240 


510 


19,728 
137. 408 
109.877 
122,410 


MACHDrSBT. 


Females 

above  15  Childrm. 
years. 


Caids.         Combing 
machines. 


7 

96 
685 
307 
186 


13 

15 

5:1 

548 

412 

261 


24 
293 
132 
176 


110 
60 
16 


-1 


10 

17 

85 

144 

190 


85! 

133  r 

59 


13 

199 

56 


15 
258 
126 

52 


Minnesota: 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1880. 


Utah: 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Xe\r  Mexico : 


1840. 

1850 

1860 

1P70 

1880 

1890 


AU  other  western  state«:  (a) 
1890 


Pacific  suites ; 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890...'... 


California: 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Oregon : 
1840 
1830 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Wssbington : 
18lo... 


U 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


9 
5 


96,000 
131.925 


91 
124 


.30.682 
25.825 


56 
60 


10 
13 
21 


246.600 
190,500 
563,771 


146 
229 
341 


45.592 

46.108 

120,967 


77 
106 
193 


15 

U 

9 


223,400 
382.000 
579.209 


1  , 


65.  OU) 


103, 112 


2 
14 
20 
14 


170.000 
2,174.200 
2.283,300 
3.969.065 


1U6 
277 
274 


48.040 

68,108 

104,156 


58 
150 
165 


20  ! 


2.000 


24 

40 


11  I 
18 


60 

73 

147 


9 

5J 

1 


39 
79 
95 


9 

48 
14 


20 


58 


16.645 


25 


29 


90  ' 

838  ' 

1.080  ! 

1.666  ( 


-.   900 

424. -..o 
462.971 


1 
5 
9 
8 


100.000 
1,785,000 
1,676,300 
2,618.480 


67; 
713  ! 
892  : 
1.167 


23 

.39 

149 

452 


86 
39 
47 


-1- 


60 

659 

835 

1.264 


1 

9 

10 

6 


70,000 
389,200 
566.800   I 
1.350.585 


30 
179 
216 
402 


33,600 
230.200 
334.318 
287.  (^ 


40 
584 
708 
922 


80 

31 

108 

818 


44 

19 
24 


I 


16.200  • 
112,213  I 

86,088 
175.313  ■ 


27 
129 
166 
245 


3 

8 

33 

134 


I 


42 
17 
23 


24 
9 


19 
21 
87 


19 
21 
31 


10 
67 
83 
01 


6 
46 
60 
70 


4 
21 
21 
21 


.I.... 

1 

......1... 

........  ..........   -1 

1 

1 

40.000 

29 

4.000 

18 

8 

'        3 

0 

1 

a  Inclade«  Atate«  having  less  than  3  establishroentA.  iu  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  duM-Lu!M'<l.    Theae  estabUslunentM  an* 
distribated  as  follows :  Idaho,  1 ;  KasMS,  1 ;  South  Dakota,  2. 
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BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  lWO-1890— ConUnued. 
AXD  KXIT  GOODS.) 


MA4.-HIN  SRT— cont'd. 


SpiBdlM. 


CoMt  of 

materials  used. 


PRINCIPAL  RAW  MATERIALS— <)UAimTIES  CONSUMED. 


HO 

1,000 

374 

31.4«2 

166 

11.025 

15S 

\ 

10.d28 

29 

»6' 

l*Cl 

10. 371 

Itf3 

12.622 

-J61 

12.984 

Total. 
(Pounds.) 


$3,500 

67,2d3 

906.073 

435,747 

505,503 


16.000 

56.745 

849.  313 

681.711 

311. 881 


14.500 

168.700 

2.273.428 

1.407,510 

1,880,532 


Wool. 


Foreign. 
(Pounds.) 


Domestic. 
(Pounds.) 


80.000 

191. 4(M) 

1,979.671 

1,811.635 

1,052,229 


300 


4,000 


2. 273. 428 
1.407.510 
1,880,232 


1, 979. 071 
1, 811, 635 
1.048.229 


Hair,  noils,  etc.  \       Cotton. 
(Pounds.)      I      (Ponnds.) 


Shoddy. 
(Pounds.) 


23,148 
18.507 
10, 610 


25,5()0 
115.227 
155,395 


1,225 

8(i5 

46.U00 


4.000 
7.000 


Value        I 
uf  products. 


$800 

13.  OUO 

127.640 

1,647,606 

679.904 

605,218 


13,750 

66,000 

143,025 

1,256.213 

930.961 

648,457 


1 

2* 

3 

4 

5> 

& 


7 

8> 

9- 

10 

11 

1» 


18. 
14 
15. 
16. 
17 


1» 
20> 
21 
22r 
23. 
24 


85. 

26. 

27 

28. 

2» 

3» 


31. 

32e 

33. 
34 
3& 
36. 


37 


38 

3» 

40* 

41 

42f 

43: 


41 


1.616 
2.636 


86.105 
1U7.251 


200.  (KM) 
364.000 


200,000 
364,000 


/      1.300 
23,200 


2.000 


153.150 
211. 525 


39 
125 


2.664 
3.852 
7.510 


108,540 
155.867 
309.378 


254.857 

557. 5M) 
1.358.290 


20,000 


254,857 

587.580 

1,358,290 


6,365 


18,000 
4,000 


219,862 
253,378 
539,995 


31 
114 


1.430 
5. 422 
7.960 


98,272  ; 
147.  •J26  I 
163,864  I 


276.000 
666,900 
800,500 


276.000 
566,900 
W)0,d0U 


8,320 
31,697 
38,632 


1,000 


100,600 
279.424 
338.534 


240 


12.775 


50.000 


50,000 


4.000 


21,000 


:x3 


1.528 


45,419 


217. 100 


217, 100  ; 


250  ;— 


101,031 


45 

275 


780 

8.200 

23.388 

24.650 


77.0<K) 

835.736 

1.277.025 

1.116.418 


550.000  I 
2.871.400  i 
4.720,100  i, 
5,065,619  ;l 


20.000 
145.000 


2.871,400   '. 
4,700.100   • 
4.920.619   . 


25.000 


100.000 
234.026 
213, 864 


1,800 
•5.150 
58.111    i 


235,000 
1,608,011 
2,253.888 
1.939.965 


9U 


5f)0 

3.880 

18.740 

18.598 


50,000 
608.141 
997.539 
788,916 


400.000 
1.928  000 
3.574,850 
3,600,471 


20,000 
145,000 


1.928.000  I, 
3,554,850  ^ 
3,554,471  |. 


25.000 


100.000  I 
228.020  I 
107.318 


1.800 
94.150 
53,111  ! 


150.000 
1. 102,  754  , 
1.634.8'^  I 
1.325.033 


45. 

46i 
47 
4a 

4» 


5» 

51 

52t 

5a 

54 

55. 


56. 

57 
58 
5» 
GO 
6k 


15 
90 

U5 


12 


280 
4.320 
4.248 
6.052 


400 


27,000 
227.505 
227.486 
327,502 


150.000 

913,400 

985,250 

1,366,148 


043.400    ' 
985.250   I 
1.366.148 


0.000 
106.546 


52.000    I 


160,000 


160.000 


1.000 
5.000 


85.000 
505.8.'>7 
549.030 
614,  m2 


70,000 


80 
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Table  «.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYFS  AXI>  TOTAL 

WAGESJ. 


MACHINERY 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

0 

lU 

11 

12 


33 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 


8TATBS  AND  TERRITORIES 


Nam- 
j  ber  of 
;  ostab- 

'  merits. 


•tgjnt*gate«. 


Capital. 


Aver- 
age 
niiin- 
ber. 


Total 
wage*. 


Males 
above 

IG 
vears. 


Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
vcnrs. 


p.  jj    jj  Conib-     Knit-    Sewing 

J  """      Cards,    in^  nia-'tinj;ma-      ma- 
chines,  chines,  chines. 


Looni5(.  Spindlea. 


United  States: 
1840(a). 
1850  (b) . 
I860.... 
1870... 
18^.... 
1890.... 


85 
197 
'248 
359 
796 


$544. 7J5 

4, 035.  510 

10.931,260 

15,579,591 

c50, 007, 738 


2,325  . 

9. 103  , 
14.78A  I 
28.885  I 
61.209 


$360.3.:6 

1.661.972 

4, 429, 085 

6.701.475 

18. 28.'..  272 


835 
2,780 
4,252 

16.366 


1,490 

6,323 

7.991 

17.707 

40,927 


2,545  519 

3.6C1  592 

3,916        1.183 


3 
16 


5,G2S 
12.  (^ 
38.327 


1,668 
4,560 


438 
964 
149 


148,385 
143,02:1 
389.353 


New  England  states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1899 


47 

84 

168 


Maine: 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


1,534,700 

4,021,660 

5, 156,  306 

14.538,511 


2,165 

5,280 

7.818 

13.503 


487.440    , 
1,  808,  «J3o 
1,918  715 


815 
1,678 
2  130 
3.828 


1.350 
3.059 
4,069 
9.208 


543 
719 
467 


236 

207 


...   Z466  I 

...   2,626  i 

9   8  638 


760  I    214 
816   1,085  I 
5 


82,656 

46,047 

147.825 


1 
4 


590 
28.095 


21 

260 


801 
30,165 


1 
G 


20 
254 


New  Hampshire : 

1840 

1850 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1890 


91 


12 

133, 000 

488 

76.188    . 

138 

350    . 

28 

855.46) 

1,081 

405,003 

341 

621 

113    ; 

58    

8T2 

102 

'20 

17. 175  ! 

24 

1.224.000 

1, 75-^ 

536  117    , 

540 

1,098 

115 

C8    

9.>2 

118 

147 

17.  .VO 

2,706.065 

3,178 

989.130 

1,002 

2.040 

76 

112    

...    3.or2  . 



36.526 

Vermont : 
1810 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


6 
10 


Massachusetts: 

1840 

1850 

186J 

1870 

1880 

1890 


15 
32 
57 
74 


Bhode  Inland : 

1840 

1850 

186) 

1870 

1880 

1890 


3 

1 

16 


Connect  icnt : 
1840... 
1850... 
1860... 
1870... 
1880.. 
1890.. 


21.500 
:U)3.000 
492.000 
754.882 


93 
331 
383 

718 


15.  792 

00.179 

101,037 

2S9.844 


30 

89 
138 
275 


63 
216 
227 
438 


26 

18 

O 


23 
22 
37 


I 


155,200 
1,570.500 
1,467,375 
4,497.940 


388 
2,415 
3,411 
4,675 


94.692 

848.864 

60a067 

1.495.260 


166 

844 

786 

1.127 


•»•» 


1,404  < 
2.413  ' 
3.418 


167 
212 
130 


79 
38 
52 


133,000 

6.000 

1, 728, 618 


120 

39 

1,538 


33,200 

8.400 

487,350 


37 

6 

365 


64 
24  ' 
1,024 


19 

9 

149 


6 


49 

63 

221 


53 

94 


1.116 

813 

3,344 


312  , 
257 


!80 

545 

5 


2  , 


33 

32 

755 


5 

4 


26.300 
3.805 
9.584 


15.825 


18 

1,225,000   ; 

1,196  ! 

300,768    ; 

481 

14  '■ 

1,159,700   1 

1.333  I 

4:U,080 

364 

14 

1,968.431 

2,211  1 

664,293    . 

659 

27 

4,822,911 

3.134  ! 

1,073,135  ,; 

993 

715 

751 

1.187 

2.034 


Middle  states: 
1840  . . . . 
1850  .... 
1880  .... 
1870..., 
1880  ... 
1890.... 


218 
385   I 
107    I 

il 


70    ... 

■ 

436 

79    .. 

! 

720 

14 

7 

1,195 

293 
340 


9 
389 


134  2,476,210 

141  6, 873, 300 

190  9,883,486 

460  30,  '231.  762 


6,888 

9,385 

18,201 

37,823 


1,100.624 

2,596.360 

4. 451, 850 

11,574,128 


1,928  4,960 

2, 524  4, 843 

5. 046  10. 045 

10. 908  '24, 138 


1.998 
2, 510 
2,777 


282 
378 
779 


. . .  3, 091 
3  8, 42:* 
7     20.838 


906  , 
3,681  i 


213 
833 
121 


New  York; 
1840  . 
1850  . 
1880  . 
1870. 
188.) . 
1890. 


New  Jersey : 
1840  ... 
1850  ... 
1860-.- 
1870  -  - . 
1880... 
1800... 


22  1,102,500  '    2,701 

60  3,318,700  3,741 

75  I  5.334.876  7,858 

201  19,608,331  20,299 


392,924 
1,122,890 
2,  0:J8,  076 
6. 437, 308 


507  2. 104 

1,061  1,899 

2, 389  4, 470 

6,862  12.612 


781 
999 
825 


2;'0 
320 
701 


746 

...      1.311 

4       5.434 


G20 
1,953 


20 


4»,  441 


i 

4 

8 

15 


477.200 

575.  50J 

804. 570 

1,352,143 


1,491  ! 

722 
1.070  '■ 
1,277 


•225.060 
193.  200 
•2:».  761 
342.600 


3J9 

1.162 

136 

•271 

320 

004 

399 

761 

315  , 
146    I 
117 


13 
23 
33 


11 
343 
694 


138 
75 


147 


19.331 

9.028 

40,822 


1.800 


18  050 
15.674 
45,088 


■I 


te.717 

05.316 

213. 023 


-I 


103         71.008 
78       186. 057 


6.480 
6.048 
9,548 


Pennsylvania : 
1840  .... 
1850-.-- 
1880.... 
1870.... 
1880..-- 
1890.... 


103 

76 

106 

236 


2.692 
4,809 
3, 743.  790  1  •  9,  V2 
9. 121. 632  ^    15, 941 


895.460 
2,979,000 


541.116 
1, 280. 270 
2. 175^913 
4,732,754 


998  1,094 

1.325  2,672 

2, 3.37  5. 570 

3. 608  10. 563 


902 
1.365 
1.770 


39 

:t5 

45 


'     •2,:i32 

0,769 

14.492 


148 
653 


40 

730 

43 


9,796 
18.260 
17,418. 


a  Not  separately  reported. 

b  At  the  ceB8us*of  1850  totals  for  the  different  states  were  not  pubUshcd,  totals  for  the  United  States  only  beinx  siren. 
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rMTEl>  STATES,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1»K). 


PKINCIPAI.  HAW  MATKRIALi»— qUAMTITlii^  fOXSUMED. 


4  Vmt  of 

Lt**ruil«  lilted. 


Wcior. 


Total. 
<Poun<1«i.i 


Foreign. 

(POHMUH.) 


DomeMtio. 
<Poiindd.) 


Merino  yarn.  Woolen  yam. 
(l*onnu8.)         (Pounds.) 


Worsted 

yam. 
(Pounds.) 


^'wanlanT   Hair,  noiU, 
^*!2Lf""  etc. 

(pjrrciK.)   <p«"°*i«> 


Shoddy. 
(Pounds.) 


Value 
of  pro<luctH. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


10 
20 
121 
22 
23 
24 


^15.  113 

3.202,317 

9.835,823 

15.21O.051 

25  dbl.586  i 


2. 927.  828 

5. 506, 055 

8.  SIM.  895 

21,6:19,303 


292,300 

448.758 

2, 7:14. 304 


:-|   - 


5,304.655   , 

8.146.137    ; 

18.  905,  U89     . 


67.561 


2, 2-29,  777 
3.  753,  566 
6, 386. 370 


75  \  255 
4.  146.  035 


3. 892,  342 
13,652,225 
28. 485, 238 
64.681.466 


66.029 
424. 496 


189,857 
1.523,263 
4. 735. 144 


$1, 028, 102 
7,  280.  606 
18.411.504 
29, 167.  227 
67. 241. 013 


1.0O2.3a8 
3.22<2,  123 
4.  034.  ten 
Cl,661,«85 


1.457,260   |. 
2,483.733    ' 
4,348.024    . 
8,398.4m  1 


141.500 

209,440 

1. 035. 183 


2,342.233 
4. 1S8, 584 
7.  :i83. 253 


315.419 
674,086 
869.432 


106.201 
1.020,615 


1,093,001 

4, 033, 943 

3. 977. 864 

12. 214, 5a9 


26.779  ' 
128  .525 


10,000 

306.843 

1. 081.  508 


2. 374. 242 

0.010.797 

7.912,916 

10. 034. 8U1 


l.HOO 
33.830 


2,000 
29.075 


12,320 


6.000 


3.000 
76.003 


33«t.075 
8r>l.«46 

1.349.600 

1,777 


362.120 

880.750 

1,756,332 

3.456.174 


40,500 

76,000 

243,850 


840.250 
1,680,332 
3. 212, 324 


96,500 
96.658 


2.500 
106. 478 


308.280 

046.235 

1. 102. 284 

841,730 


5.000 
4.200 


186,000 
960.998 


573.794 
1, 757. 445 
2,362.779 
3.481,022 


25 

2B 

102,800    27 

551,  r20  i  28 

595.270    20 

1.105.058    30 


•1.840  j, 
191.210    ' 
.159.938 
949.004 


130.000 
146.280 
401.333 
576.660 


06,000 


146.  28U 
401,333 
510.660 


1,200 
2.000 


500 


50.000 
384.780 
406.539 
666.448 


2.525 
16.882 


31 
32 
38 

34 
:<5 
36 


37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
54 


56 
56 

57 
56 
50 
00 


61 
02 
63 
64 
66 
66 


67 


132,073 
1.515.326  i| 
1.394.748  l| 
2.562,706 


106.000 

004.900 

1.088.684 

1.812.076 


25.000 

7.266 

52,980 


879,900 
1.081.418 
1.  750, 087 


249.356 
502.511 
456.440 


88.610 
278.853 


148,000 
1. 849. 094 

857,700 
4, 466, 465 


8,000 
44.500 


314,120 
3,213.481 
2. 483, 596 
5, 082. 087 


(»«..>41 

l4.KtH 

1    «lH.<ai 


113,000 


113,000 


788,311 


140,000 


648,311 


22.750 
108,159 


30,000 


445,633 


3. 337. 264 


12. 218 


137.000 
36,000  ; 
2,516,664 


025.301 
1.013,949 
2.069.921 


769,140 

438,704 

1.101.675 

1.765,206 


76,000 
126. 174 
532,344 


362.704 

075,501 

1.232.862 


66.063 

50,025 

177.100 


14.582 
177.331 


1, 186.  721 

822.925 

1.611.341 

2,896.599 


21.  779 
124.325 


10.  'lOO 

160,  418 

47,000 


1. 383, 528 
1,251.742 
2.432.271 
3, 771, 567 


2. 

9. 

19. 


344  11 

973  ;i 

730  't 


1,462,866 

3,11-2.622 

4.006.871 

10,083,581 


150,800 

230,318 

1,081,363 


2,U61.822    >. 
3,767,553    ' 
9.002,218  .'. 


67.  Ml 


1.871.183 
2, 327. 394 
3, 188, 204 


614,404 
2,741.794 


2, 195, 341 

9. 601. 982 

24.  WTk  874 

47. 428, 283 


40.150 
241,049 


179,857 
1. 146, 420 
3, 174, 904 


4,847.984  , 
11,405,380 
19,696.588 
42, 003. 045 


879.470 

3.391.840 

5.«72.0G« 

'13.9W.160 


680.066 
2.168.822 
2.548,009 
0,024,602 


150.800 
186. 326 
882.065 


2.018,022 
2.362,643 
8,142.627 


50,500 

5.18,467 

1.034.837 


46.150 
695,260 


1,348.041 

7,110,830 

16. 164. 505 

27.962,060 


40,000 
215, 105 


170.857 
1.062,011 
3.060,939 


1.044,000 

6,528.742 

0,800.540 

24,776,582 


198.030 
259,943 

71 


410.800 
230,000 
175.184 
401847 


5.400 
188.830 


230.000 
160,784 
216.008 


1.000 
106.300 
113,600 


3.100 
36.620 


766,400 
216.700 
487.026 
842.202 


150 
10,673 


15.553 
18,623 


783,456 

568.900 

861. 181 

1,091,403 


91S 
30 
180 


864,000 

713.800 

1.282.718 

064.042 


47,502 
10,450 


713.800 

1, 235, 128 

643,583 


67,561 


1.810,183 
1. 682, 127 
1,085.017 


565.145 
1,005.006 


80.000 

2.264.043 

7.654,343 

18, 488. 312 


15, 181 


68.856 
86.:i42 


2.114,315  i60 
5.  306, 738  1 70 
8. 935. 147 
16.944,237 


[72 


«Taliie  of  hired  property  is  9(4  lBffltt4o4  in  the  capital  reported  in  1800,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  reports  of  previous  census  years. 
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Tablk  a.— comparative  STATEMENT  OF  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS  MANUFACXrRE  FOR  THE 


STATE»i  AND  TKRKITIJRIKS. 


Num-  ; 
berof  I 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


AVERAGi^    NUMBER  OP   EUPLOYt^  XSl*  TOTAL 

WAGBS. 


CapiuL 


Aggregates. 


Aver- 
age 
number. 


Total 
wageti. 


Males 
alM>ve 

16 
years. 


Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
years. 


Chil- 


MACHINERY. 


J 

Comb- !   Knit-    Sewing 


^JUr      Cards,    ing  ma-  ting*na-      ma-      Looms.  Spindleii. 
^^^-  chines.  cbuM*.  chines. 


I 


Marvlanu:  (a) 
leHO 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


•r 


6 


•> 

$1,050 

100 

250 

149.656 

4  . 

3  '.. 
1 
306 

$1,524 

ioo    .. 

61.466 

4    .. 

2  - 

1 
1 

h 

1 

1 

2te 

65 


2 

2i8 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Ohio: 


TTesteru  states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


13 

23 

65 

146 


21.900 

36.300 

534.799 

5.190.366 


46 

143; 
2,862  I 
8,369 


12,228 

24.390 

330,210 

2. 031. 200 


33 

50 

339 

1,389 


13    . 

89 
2,093  ! 
6.687  ( 


4 

430 
293 


60 


68 
1,609 
•,05ft 


72 


11 

42 

5 


12 

1,660 

22, 152 


1 

'         11 

10.900 
9.400   : 
187.000 
1.071.007 

36 

22 

745 

1.898 

9.-264 

5,250 

94.858 

466.630 

23 

10 

53 

168 

13    . 
G    . 
574 
1,655 

1 

i               5 

.....              1    .. 

'     *4 

------ 

10    . 
30 

' 

.::..::::::::::::..::....:...."     23 

118     .. 
75 

""8   .". 

368 

'     1.574    .. 

60  1 

44 

2,456  1 

19 
20 
21 


Imliana: 


1840 
1850 
1860 


22 

1870 

Zl 

18^0 

24 

18J0 

5 
5 

9 


4.(^0 

45.000 

716.989 


26 
284 
962 


510 

24.  700 

207. 519 


26 
307 


18 
201 
594 


1 

57 
61 


18 


9 

I8:t 

670 


1 

5 


7.392 


•25 
26 
27 
•28 
•29 
30 


Illinois : 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Michigan : 
31  1840 , 

1850. 


3 
14 
:t5 


1.800 

ia).80O 

1.254.576 


27 

707 
1.878 


1.800 

92.385 

545.109 


4 

160 
349 


21 

471 

1.483 


2 
76 
46 


1 

3 
14 


19 

43:i 

1.525 


1 

4^ 


11 


12 

GHO 

5.  824 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


t 
•  •••••...                             -                                                             --      -                 - ._.---. . -_- ........ _           - .1 . . . 

11 

147,389 
560.917 

962 

848 

92,324    , 
208.344 

80 
16:t 

706 
684 

176 
1 

4    

14    

521  . 

678  '.. 

9    

i*'J) 

10 

:i.  680 

Wisconsin : 


37 

38  ■ 

40  ' 

41 

42 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


4 

10, 010 

28 

3,364  : 

6 

2i) 

•23 

1.214,727 

2.-296 

449.724  ' 

:{35 

1.856 

la-) 


19 

6  ; 1.138 


•2.  J^  J 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


Iowa: 

1»40 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

Miss«mri: 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


3 
3 


5.  200 
2. -200 
S.950 


6 
6 
9 


1.200 

460 

2.  S-'jO 


3 
3 


3 
3 
6 


I 
14 


2 

11,000  1 

10 

•2.964 

10 

1 

15, 700  ' 

61 

15,600 

19 

4 

•29,400 

118 

19,300 

3 

7 

33.247 

125 

:i4. 477 

1 

41 
114 
118 


08 
145 


S5 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 


ei 


Minnesota 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Utah 


•    ••••••••_•••••>•.•.*■••••■••■       ........       ■■•....••••.■       ._■•••*•       .•«...    *..«••          .•..••••       .••.•.•.!.    ••>•••.          ......a.       ........        ■.....•,       •.•••••.      _•••••«• 

1 

150 

S.O(K) 

247.  498 

1     .- 
12 
129 

""'2.819 
46.356 

1    . 
8 
•27 

4    ........    ..... 

102    

...  ........          152    .- 

0 

*■ 

1 
I 

1 

{ 

1 



• 

1850 ' ! 1 

I860 

1                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                »" 

1870 

1880 --: 

......'. ['""[[."...  ".././. ^ 

1 

1890 

5 

. . .               1 

33.370 
49.085 

70  1 
154 

17,020 
53.471 

5 
•25 

60' 
1-29    .. 

5     

73 

1*7 

1 

All  other  wetttcm  states:  (&) 

1890 

1 
r 

1 

a  MarylaiKl  is  cla.s.si'd  in  thLs  table  as  a  middle  static  for  purposes  of  I'ouikarisou. 
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rXFTEn  STATES,  BY  GECK.RAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERKITOKIES:  1840-1890— Continued. 


PRINt'lPAL  RAW  MATERIALS— <)UAl«TmB6  CONSUMED. 


C<IMt   of 


W«»l. 


Total. 
(Pounds.) 


Forfijfn. 
(Pounao.) 


UomeHtic. 
(PoundH.) 


Merino  yam.  Woolen  yam. 
(Pounds.)         (Pounas.) 


WoFHtcl      ^^'tilSS'?"^    Hair,  noils.  ;      ^.     . . 
warp,  and  ^;^  i     Shodd 

yaro. 

(Pounds.) 


yam. 
(Pounds.) 


etc. 
(Pounds.) 


(Pounds.) 


Idv 
nds 


Value 
of  products. 


1 

2: 

3 

4 
5 
6- 


7 

lo- 
ll 
12: 


1» 
14 
15- 
16- 
17 


lo- 
ad 

21 
22 
23 
24 


"Ml 

500 

?i7.  315 


500 

500 

54,750 


500 


14.000 


115,700 


$6,123 

1.000 

720 

180.823 


21.  715 
47.727 
919,639 
(Mil,  462  > 


G.500 

6;>U 

240.000 

a.  lOO.  H76 


017.758 


6(0 

240,  OUU 

2, 483, 118 


43,175 

748.786 

2. 328. 534 


29.650 
:«3, 626 


4,000 

16,300 

201.500 

2, 658, 199 


.04.922 


10,000  ' 
338.612    I 


46,680 

95,387 

1,555,123 

7. 240. 031 


1.1.  515 

lO,  .160 

'.'41.  bta 

914.085 


6,500 


359.000 


4.000 


355,000 


4,000 


10,600 
241,850 
851.313 


3,850 
145,857 


6,000 
296.392 


5.000 


31,800 

23.100 

418,825 

1,635,948 


2,842 
luCi.  28b 
40p<.  19.'> 


1,096.253 


OOOf  iOtj 


.526.  495 


5,  1 1^ 
9*0.  7K0 


600 

00,000 

K18.500 


600 

60,000 

818,500 


2,575  I 
76,300 
74,008 


5.100 
'226,800 
-251.020 


5,200 
3.342 


30,000 
282,826 


25,  762 


143, 572 


10,000 
72,  480 


lO'J 

112. 9U0 

1.348.620 


17.500 


27,820 


5.450 
158,200 
827.104 


25 
26 
27 

H.800    28 

484, 124    '29 

1.990.035    30i 


1 31 
32- 
33, 
34 
35. 
36- 


37 

38. 

39 

40- 

41 

42' 


2».  627 

.£8.^.007 


180.000 
'i47. 081 


25.000 


180,000 
•222, 081 


154,600 
121,667 


5.000 
19,400 


41,300 
332,955 


10.000    . 
:i0.937    ' 


377, 249 
701,822 


9.125 

i«l9.  371 


581.042 


'20. 000 


561.042 


7,100 
886,780 


700  ' 
H4,047 


267,806 


11,660 


131.213 


18,817 
1.635.641 


43  •■ 

44 

45- 

46. 

47 

48 


48 
50 
51 
52 
53. 
54 


55 
56 

57 


61 
)62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


07 


1.510 
l.5ft4 
1.975 


300 
1,536 
1,276 


600 


3,000 


2,887 
2,008 
.5.763 


R.200 
2T.  040 
4l..'>75 
:«>.  524 


200  • 
5,0O0 
4^.992  I 


24,400 
36,6C0 
30,325 


4,.'>00 


15,600 
11.300 
37,500 


200 

5,000 

64,000 


400 
41.000 


42,000 


14.880 
54,650 
X'l.OOO 
81.445 


500 

10.000 

183. 743 


25,475  ' 


47.338 


31.375 


16,675 


2.500 


1.^000 


500 


•M,  500 


»,5flO 


125. 470 


h  iDclndes  sUUee  baring  lees  than  3  eetabUshments  in  this  branch  of  industry,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disdoeed. 

are  distributed  as  follows :  Califomia.  2;  Colorado.  2;  Kansas,  1 :  Nebraska.  1 ;  Washington.  1. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  a.~COMPABATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  UNITED 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 

10 


8TATBS. 


Soathem  state*  (a). 


.1880. 
1880. 
1890. 


AUhmia 1800. 

Georgia 1800. 

Kentucky 1860. 

Louisiana 1800. 

North  Carolina 1800. 

Weet  Virginia 1880. 

All  other  soathem  states  <&) 1890. 


Kom- 
ber  of 
esUb 
lish 
nients. 


3 

1 

22 


3 
4 

3 
3 
5 
1 
7 


CapitaL 


$2,700 

5.000 

047,009 

01,373 

121.404 

2.700 

106,000 

72,000 

5,000 

251,732 


AVKRAGE  NXIfBEH  OF  EMPLOYES  A5D  TOTAL 

WAOBS. 


MACHTKEBT. 


Aggregates 


Aver- 
age 

nam- 
ber. 


4 

4 

1,514 

412 
349 

4 
284 
184 

4 
285 


Total 
wagDs. 


$1,680 

700 

313,060 


64,838 
71,952 
1,680 
51,841 
30,410 
700 
04,010 


Males 
above 

16 
years. 


2 
241 


Fe 
malm 
above 

15 
years. 


!   Chil- 
!  dren. 


Cards. 


Comb- 
ing ina> 
cunee. 


Xnit- 
ting 
ma- 
chines. 


894 


2 
379 


15  ,. 


25          137 
51          221 
4    


^0 
74 


2 
2 


1 
705 


Looms. 


4 
18 


Spin- 
dles. 


6.353 


T 


12H 
225 


900 


26  258 

24  105 

2    

112  173 


55 


11 


169 

136 

1 

137 


1.800 
512 


4 
18 


3,081 


a  With  the  exception  of  Kentacky  and  West  Virginia,  the  slater  in  this  group  did  ni»r  manufacture  hosiery  and  knit  ^oods  until  1800. 
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(STATES.  BY  GECHIRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1890— Continned. 


1 
f 

Cost  of 
katrerialii  vued. 

PRUtCIPAI.  RAW  MATERIALS— <)UANTITIKS  CON8UMBD. 

V^ne 
of  products. 

Wool. 

1 

Domestic. 
(Ponndft ) 

1 

Merino  yarn. 
(Pounds.) 

Woolen  yam. 
(Pounaa.) 

Worsted 

yam. 
(Pounds.) 

Cotton,  ooiton 
warp,  and 

yam. 
(Pounds.) 

Hair,  noilt, 

etc. 
(Pounds.) 

Shoddy.     1 
(Pounds.) 

1 

t 

Total. 
(Pounds.)    1 

1 
1 

1 
1.000  ! 

Foreiffn. 
(Poonds.) 

05.900 
1,700 

459,806 

$11,700 

2,600 

973,186 

1 

1,40() 
200 

2 

56.500 

» 

56.500 

1 

2,880,475 

140,000 

3 

1 

103,803 

70.607 

5.900 

5M,202 

08.925 

1.700 

100.091 

1 

545,400 

190,725 
166,850 
11,700 
151,180 
126,875 
2,600 
837,506 

4 

;                  f 

1 

' 

486,340 

5 

1,000  : 
! 

• 

6 

1 

1 

■ 

420.000 
277,000 

7 

1 

1 

8 

!• 

1 

1.400 
200 

9 

56,500  1 

1 

56.566  ' 

661,735 

140,000 

10 

1 

1 

4  Isrlades  states  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
^terribated  as  follows:  Florida.  1;  Kentucky, 2;  Virginia,  2;  West  Virginia,  2. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  8.— STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MAXUFACTURE, 


STATES  AND  TERHnOHIES. 


I 
I 

I  i 

I 

;  N  amber 
.       of 
eetablisb- 
ments. 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  investment. 


The  United  State**. 


2  Alabama — 

3  Arkanaaa... 

4  California. . . 
•5  Connectient. 
-6  Delaware. . . 


7  Georgia... 

8  lUinoia... 
0  Indiana . . . 

10  Iowa 

11  Kentuckv 


12  Loaisiana 

13  Maine 

14  Maryland 

15  MaasachoiiettA. 

16  Michigan 


17  Minnesota 

18  Missiasippi 

19  Miaaoari 

20  New  Hampahire 
"21     New  Jersey 


:22  .  New  York 

"23  '  North  Carolina 

-24     Ohio 

25    Oregon 

'20     Pennsylvania.. 


'27  )  Rhode  Island 
-28  '  Tennessee 

29  I  Texas 

30  Utah 


31  ,  Vermont. 


32  '  Virginia 

33  I  West  Virginia 

34  '  Wisoonain 

35  '  All  other  states  (6). 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Aggregate. 


Land,  build- 

IngR.  and 

machinery. 


2,489       $17,320,780   I      $296,494,481  j       $129,721,571 


9 

6 

10 

96 

3 

18 
58 
55 
17 
44 

4 

82 

17 

293 

43 

24 
7 
42 
89 
50 

339 

32 

113 

6 

703 

85 
49 

4 
14 
39 

37 
32 
56 
11 


400 


104,870 
660,334 


337,000 
57,725 
18.000 

120.700   I 

12.900 

89,400    i 

8.600 

3. 415, 001 

142. 40U 

56.300 

46,050* 
224.900 
321,963 

2,223,622 
6,200  , 
192,810 

6.365.'850 

2,552,476 
2.700 

*  28.250" 
173.500 

38.623 

3.800 

164.8^ 

1L550 


112,698 

27,435 

2,661,480 

23,794,374 

450,974 

420,033 
2,904.494 
3.686,345 

703,550 
2,766.683  > 

110.000 

9.484,925 

522.531 

71,066.526 

1.550.004 

811,269 
L  553. 455 

753,863 

14,721.786 

7, 793. 714 


46,461, 
411, 

3,550. 

1,350. 
61. 142, 

26,039, 
1,393, 

3n, 

612. 
4.069, 


914 
988 
879 
585 

361 
679 
270 
579 
264 


941,071 

:M3,88] 

3,ni,104 

196.879 


76.473 

21.800 

1.540.603 

9.386,218 

257.000 

305,940 
1. 103. 072 
1, 703, 246 

301,800 
1,335,527 

77.100 

3,956,686 

285,099 

28,378.202 

677.397  ' 

437.611  I 
876,030  I 
484,935 

3,923,511 

22,560.855  ' 
127,330 
1,609,893 
342,820 

28.086.739 

11,660,236 
672,013 
^6,1.10 
297.045  i 
1.472. 


494.087 

171.970 

1.332,273 

104.758 


Live  iisA«>ts. 


$166,772,910 


36.225 

5.635 

1, 120, 877 

14,408.156 

193.974 

114.093 
1,801.422 
1. 983, 099 

401. 750 
1.431.156 

32.900 

5.528,239 

237,432 

42.688.324 

881,607 

373.658 

an,  425 

268,928 

9.417,280 

3,870.203 

23,901.069 

184,658 

1,940,986 

1,007,765 

33,056,149 

14,379,125 

721,666 

115. 140 

315,534 

2.586.598 

446.984 

in,  911 

2. 378, 831 

JM.121 


AX'BRAOE  NCHBER  OF 

KXPLOT^  AXD  TOTAL 

WAOB8. 


Miscella- 
neons  ex- 
penses. 


Aggregate**. 


Average 
namber. 


Total  wap-ji. 


$19,249,508 


3.841 

752 

171,035 

1.499.495 

27.404 

21.492 
178,282 
305.940 

40.469 
186.443 

2.728 

5M,324 

24,189 

4.900.703 

118. 181 

70,556 

18,054 

33,578 

858,253 

649,032 

2,624,573 

17,855 

205.041 

86.906 

3.963.798 

1,978,752 

56.263 

17,333 

29,301 

241,673 

69.537 

15.708 

226.  &51 

11.206 


219, 132       $76. 060. 742 


428 

31 

1,375 

13,047 

297 

528 
2,792 
3.109 

387 
2.012 

286 

5.453 

689 

43,038 

1.428 

470 
L082 

635 
9,400 
7.248 

37,992 

508 

3,329 

402 

55,354 

19,825 

998 

350 

344 

2.803 

612 

307 

3.383 

151 


67, 

6, 

328, 

4.940. 

103. 

104. 
858, 
817. 
135. 
615. 


963 
231 
824 
783 
395 

353 
889 
387 
790 
055 


52,517 

1.99L676  ' 

185,397  * 

16, 154, 034  • 

390, 147 

I 

167.323  ; 
306.270  ' 
156.887 
3.341,695 
2,416,371 

13,033,901 

95,739 

915,656 

175. 313 

19,764.386 

7,049.109 
239.657 
138,795 
121, 176 
895.284 

166.798 
67,380 

810.463 
46.098  ' 


a  Includes  pieceworkers  and  their  wagea. 
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%LL  CLASSES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


AVERAOK  XrMBBK  OF  KMPU)rKS  AND  TOTAL  WA(iES—<>OD  tin  lied. 


POWER. 


i  M8i<-*-n^  lirm  oiriu  Iters,  and  clerks. 


16 


Femsle«i 

sbnve  15 

vears. 


WHj{e«. 


S.  05O  223  I      $5. 742, 848 

6     3,053 

•    ;  2,950 

44     44,500 

427  4  342.728 

7  2  12,298 

2»   17,227 

119  4  119.084 

127  8  117, 550 

38  2  29, 670 

«9  4  99,228 

7  ! 9,514 

124  5  138, 791 

34     21,350 

flf7  40  ,  1.029,088 

74  3  '  59,498 

U  1  34.381 

in     Il,2a9 

5K  4  ;  31.476 

I70  7  219,519 

134  2  163.553 

«t02  26  974, 723 

SO     13,561 

imS  7  153,358 

44     '  32,775 

1.340  88  1,384.833 

T7«  4  366. 744 

mm  2  48,629 

17     1  18,115 

20  , 16.575 

57     1  56.234 

4«  1  23, 745 

36  I  13, 282 

120  6  134.150 

8  2  :  5.305 


Operatives  and  Mkilled.  (a) 


Unskilled. 


MaleM 

above  16 

years. 


40 


Females 

above  15 

yean*. 


Cliildren."        W»geM. 


89,063 

29 

7  ; 
861   ' 
6,403 
131 

05 

678  ; 

1.053 

136 

798 

20 
2,962  I 
207  i 
20.660  ' 
391 

180 

396 

198 

3,961 

3,091 

13,629 
146 
648 
185 

20,693 


142 

12 

418 

5,510 

110 

292 

1.344 

1,710 

178 

927 

258 

2,005 

320 

18,725 

904 

248 

443 

304 

4.688 

3,546 

20,772 

230 

2,238 

134 

26,646 


8,672 

8.000 

335 

441 

113 

176 

145 

155 

1.085 

1,039 

297 

224 

136 

117 

682 

2.396 

96 


250 
3 

24 
555 

39 

101 
70 

172 
15 

178 


150 

133 

1,831 

32 

1 

224 

59 

248 

336 

2,123 

84 

229 

23 

5.406 

1,839 

120 

41 

19 

40 

31 

10 

116 

4 


Maleit       Females 
above  16    above  15 
years.        vears. 


105,338         14,506  |        $09,050,823 


64,610 

3.281 

276.411 

4.460.816 

87, 625 

83,654 
716,095 
686,162 

99,623 
505.203 

42,643 

1, 780, 960 

161.847 

14.683,068 

323,068 


130,217 

6 

293,190 

6 

122,513 

12 

3, 007, 647 

207 

2.192.612 

149 

11,819,654 

77,885 

747, 198 

186,983 

17,923,026 

6, 521, 318 
182,536 
115,980 
103,001 
810,438 

140,059 
53.130 

657,422 
40,343 


Chil- 
dren. 


508 

18 

40 

16 

1,038 

363 

24 

12 

5 

80 

13 
6 

54 
1 


107 


31 


M. 


12 
11 


67 

44 

3 


9 


76 

37 

4 


Wajjes. 


4,333 

1 

432 

187 

♦1,867,071 

1  .. 

_  _  _  _ 

300 

*  1 —  ••  — 

j 

28  i.., • 

7,823 

277 

8  .. 

43 

L. 

28 

137,239 
8,472 

1      12  i 

8,472 

34 

3H  ... 

'      36 

i 

1  .. 

40 

2 
10  .. 

• 

3 

1 

1 

23,110 

13.  675 

6.497 

16,624 

360 

2U5 
1       5  .. 

2  .. 
.......1.. 

71,925 
2.200 

l.OUl 
24  . . 

TO, 

11 

441,878 
7,581 

2,725 

1,800 

2,898 

114, 529 

60.206 

239,524 

4,283 

15, 105 

5,555 

456,527 

161,047 

8,501 

4,700 

1,600 

28.612 

2.994 

968 

18,891 

450 


Numlier 

of 
iMiilerM. 


Steam. 


Numl»er 

of 
engines. 


Hurse 
jwwer. 


3.077 


1.7P8       152.009 


3 

:{ 

11.% 

2 

2 

2 

:j5   3 

15 

11 

1,450   4 

204 

100 

8. 543   5 

7 

4 

230   8 

3 

4 

59   7 

45 

33 

1,414   « 

64 

44 

2,183   9 

13 

8 

350  10 

44 

31 

2,046  .  11 

2 

1 

110  '  12 

68 

18 

3,341  '  13 

10 

7 

353  !  14 

615 

338 

35.687 

l.'V 

.35 

26 

915 

16 

14 

12 

327  17 

10 

7 

58:*  IH 

28 

27 

748  19 

80 

41 

2,856 

20 

112 

53 

5,342 

21 

393 

248 

21,574 

22 

13 

10 

257  23 

86 

71 

2, 291  24 

25 
26 

842 

498 

42,025 

242 

111 

14,663 

27 

20 

15 

772  :  28 

5 

4 

225  1  29 

7 

5 

807  ,  30 

31 

18 

1.589 

31 

6 

5 

247 

32 

19 

17 

625 

33 

U 

21 

810 

34 

."> 

5 

1 

137 

35 

4  IxMrlnde*  states  luinng  leas  than  8  eetablishments,  in  order  tluit  the  operations  of  indlTidnal  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed. 
4i*tzib«tf0d  as  foUows:  Cokirado,  2;  Florida.  1;  Idaho,  1:  Kansas,  2;  Nebraska.  1;  South  Carolina.  1;  South  Dakota,  2;  Washinfi^ton,  1. 


These  establishments  are 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  8.— statistics  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  ALL 


pi)WBR — t'out  in  ned. 


MACHIKKKY. 


Water. 


Other  power. 


Coiubiu); 
machioeii. 


Spindles. 


STATE8  AND  TERRIT0RIK8. 


Water  wheeU.    Turbine  wheels. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


Horse 
power. 


N  am- 
ber. 


I  Horse 
I  power. 


Nam- 
ber  of 
motors 


Horse 
power. 


Cards. 

(Sets.) 


•I 


The  United  States 
Alabama 


2 

3  I  Arkansas 

4  I  California.. 

5  I  Connecticnt 

6  Delaware  . . 


7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


Georna 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentaoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachosetta. 
Michigan 


17  Minnesota 

18  .  Mississippi 
10     " 


ilpi 
Missoari.. 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 


Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee  — 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


560     21.678    I     1.012     63,045 


4 
2 


52 
45 


29       2,228 


135 


9 

1 

11 


327 

12 

112 


2 

1 

1 

91 

4 

I 

6 

14 

13 

5 


35 

10 

80 

5.685 

213 

292 
285 
364 
357 
12U 


44 
4 

84 
5 

10 


2,107  . 

57 

4,235 

130 

101 


68  5,560 

6  212 

>:t4  21, 359 

13  369 


I  ■ 
22; 
10 

94 
14 
15 


72  i 

I 

22 

28 


82  'i 
1,409  .1 
316 

3,623 
128   , 

'  263  .1 


1,821 
300 


22  ,     1.474  , 


21 
10 
22 


a 

2 

1 

112 

20 

151 

12 

16 

6 

70 

63 
11 


479 
75 
10 

6.449  >; 

1,001    ' 

10,805   i 

282  i' 

289 

487 

2,007  ,! 

3.305 
241 


233    ' 

119 

624  i. 

'i 

n 


10 
29 


270 
1,375 


16 

429 

3 

22 

17 

547 

3 

31 

1 


1  i 

2  ' 


6 
1 


45 

672 

' 

1  , 
2 

7 
45 

1 

15 

2 

24 

2 

46 

1 

•• 
1 

5 
5 
2 


8 

87 

6 

32 

11 

243 

150 

4  'i 


I 


Ji^.    ^m!       ^^«»>«n-  Iworsted   Cotton. 


Looms. 


8,198 


8 
7 

70 
646 

15 

22 
71 

153 
36 

104 

1 

387 

30 

1.837 

68 

37 

31 

52 

492 

235 

1,403 

35 

112 

21 

1,299 

572 

80 

9 

31 

157 

60 

42 

69 

6 


674  181      2,329,099     657,324  I  196.077      60,807 


34 


5  !. 


197  ! 


25 
26 

56 


i 


'I'i 


160 

735 

18,598 

198,326 

7,306 

4,512 
24.569 
48.082 
10,828 
37.971 


128 


26,656  1      5,000 


6,000 


3..20O  i. 

I 


68 


4 

3  ;i 

I 

32  > 


5  1 

1 

181 
146  ' 

10 
49 

t 

'•* 1 

1 

1 

1 

5; 

119.418 

8,294 

541.626 

17. 


1,850, 

1      7,090 

!      2.856 

I  190,814  I    48,334 


7,510 

9,196 

12.964 

148.870 

63.065 

289,672 

4.682 

34,699 

6,052 

409.096 

177,072 

19,138 

1,900 

7,960 

51.423 

14,398 
7,404 

24,806 
1.528 


21,304 
23,552 

118,704 


20  {I 
3,000  f 

22.528 
6,820  I 
20  ' 


126.027  I    56,913 

I 

144,271  i  34,808 
800 


2.7 


12 
24 

292 
3,640 

229 

119 
323 

1.006 
158 

1,679 

2 

2,020 

114 

16,354 

158 

125 

376 

261 

4,049 

1,533 

M68 

169 

717 

95 

22,144 

6,607 

925 

135 

99 

682 


212  ' 
15:i  I 

:m  > 

I 
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CLASSES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Con  tin  ut-a. 


COST  OF  MATEKIAL8  CKEI  . 


TotAl. 


Foirign     ,    Domestic 
wool  in  COD-    wool  in  con- 
dition ditioD 
fnircliafied.  ,  purcbwaml. 

I 


Sboddy 


WMteana      Kll™!li5       Mobafr     All  other 
woolnoiU.        noilB       |  and  noiU.  animal  hair. 


Raw 
cotton. 


Yam»  not  made  in  mill. 


Woolen.     I   Wonted,  i    Cotton. 


Mohair. 


•ajr^  ««.  573      $25,  775, 078     $72, 7fi5, 408 


114.  K90 

aa,a30 

9^1.  Ml 
li.  533.  174 


t.  770.000 

2.2aK  710 

307.478 

1,«S7.«10 

5t<.454 

&.  7I»,  186 

r.12.  170 

44.  fQS.064 

»t<.431 


.040 


50,750 

1.58a  778 

6,543 

10. 200 

18.340 

229.406 

•0 

17.036 


444,313 

25.000 

7.217.287 

81.105 


8;.M2.|}S6 
«.  633.  273 

3B.42K.307 


2:S12.^< 

337.502 

ia.8M.O40 

ri.  504.767 

7001.008 

li«.«l7 

180.339 

S  014.167 

403.  O40 

210.  761 

:*.tl6.384 

9«i.340 


840 

1.325,964 

468.281 

5,413,769 

13.005 

142,908 


5, 104, 106 

3.242,965 

38.218 


276,738 

6.308  , 

1.389  ; 

50.rJ9  . 


$6,929,3^4  ;  $5,417,429     $1,250,367  \  $848,533     $1,153,907 


3,464 

23,325 

600,110 

4.467,523 

138.658 

57,574 

830,640 

1,464.290 

451.223 

768,244 

100 

3,461,423 

298.420 

18,213.516 

495.  614 

261,724 
.359^299 

250,664 
4, 421, 399 
3. 007, 835 

7. 892. 296 ' 
122,259 

1.114.287 

256,374 

11. 191. 122 

9,431.759 

.407.407 

102.600 

126, 240 

948,234 

305.257 

184.001 

1,007.102 

41,483 


6,000 


8.050 

563,177 

16,546 

2.250 
23,557 
51,805 

7.650 
127.716 


2,5t0 

6,000 

216,615 

40,037 

397 

6,000 

31, 310 


114.593 


88.137 


14.225 


4,458 
4,000 
5,671  ' 


5,225 


250,864 

4,000 

2, 156, 8X9 

37,068 

500 

7,92a 

1.256 

508,895 

284.327 

741,588 

8,000 

34,768 

700 

1,370,042 

393,535 

83,165 

145 


62,544 

42,000 

829,945 

23,280 


25,938 


548,240 


228,386 


90,000 


301, 149 


154.468 


$8,568,149 

700 

12.530 

509.892 

4.063 

I 

13,957 
37,546  I 
173,278 


$11,285,379  $e3,.345,046  917,985,376  $534,169 


I' 


197,764 

30,100 

245,329 

1.444 

1,174,865 

29,497 


400 
150,557 
236,369 

1,688,000 
4,672 
9.281 


1,310,660 

461,667 
8,272 


196,458 

30,479 
1.740 


64 
138,892 

552 

141 

142, 529 


34 
456 


22,960 
227.372  I   3,546 


680 


900 
45,744 

112,340 

3,230 

30 


246,627  .  173.672 
41.728  i   53,153 


732,363 
697 


1,938  , 
240  ;. 
"5.922*.! 


T 


110 

13,471 

292,931 

226,766 

2. 816, 867 

27.009 

7,268 

7,484 

2,066,020 

429,488 

69,466 

10,220 

1,540 

94,869 

60,901 

1,302 

11, 415 


7,000 
227,142 


18.  291 
2. 317. 765 


156,665 

34,736 

1.100 


54,610 

11,002 

400 

109.688 


24.389 

34,130 

437,762 

75:909 

28,000 


38,391 

14.600 

5.192,064 

16,250 

34.400 


20,250 
110,009 
248.872 

999,232 

3,600 

610.896 


7,610,113 
332,.419 


339,070 
461,099 

1.661,559 


153, 717 


8;  795, 198 
4,034,951 


20,968 
1,500 

30 

213 

394,829 

5.465 


3,287 
12.500 


95, 742 

1.560 

1,782 

560.154 

5  J.  4C0 

69.419 
459, 161 

70.396 

3.358 

227,743 

24.000 

205.923 

38,190 

2, 422,  844 

15,824 

8,662 

91, 375 

15,548 

569.298 

341.006 

2, 240. 634 

67.940 

137,664 

11.120 

8. 839, 675 

971,083 
166,840 


81,804 


5,112 
146,056 

9,805 

4.006 

78,760 

36.898 


1.099 
8.251 


121,356 


6,000 
35,500 


823.509 
43,864 


2 
8 

4 
6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

12 

13 
14 
16 
10- 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
26 

ar 

28. 
20- 

39^ 
81 

8t- 
88 
84 
86^ 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tabi.k  8.— statistics  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  ALL 


cosn*  OP  MATERIALS  t'SBD — continue*!. 


in  mill— Continued. 


STATE8  AXD  TBKRI- 
TOKlBii. 


Oil. 


Silk. 


Spun 
ftUk. 


Soap. 


Jute. 


Linen. 


anil  dye- 
staffs. 


1 


TheTnitedSUtes.  $1.395. 176  $501,226  $1,709,461   $1,621,293 


$1,374,049 


j2     Alabama.... 

3  Ajiiansas .. 

4  California.. 
.'6  I  Connecticnt 

6     Delaware... 


1.020 
144.200 


6.750 
52.970 


46.577 


7   I 


I 

9 

10 
11 

.12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
M 
10 
-30 
31 

22 

23 

.24 


27 
99 

ao 

31 


33 
.34 


Georg^  .. 
Illinois... 
Indiana . . 

Iowa 

Kentacky 


36.385 
555 


10.200 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachnaetts 
Michii^ 


225        5.5(3 


Minnesota. . 
Miasisstppi 
Missonri . . . 


204.377 
36.925 

9,016 


100,299 
1,300 


New  Hampshire 
Xew  Jersey ...... 


New  York 

Iforth  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Orej^on 

Pennsylvania  .. 


23.079 
6.371 

176.788 


1.660 
13.430 

61.654 

4. 096' 


RlMde  Island. 
Tennessee — 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


10.380 

57    

479.623  236.136 

252,725  94,921 


37.061 
854,745 
366' 
567, 73i 


256 
4.600 


58 


Virfnnia 

West  Virginia . 

Wiseooain 

.All  otbcr^tat^a 


8. 606        2, 193 


49.805 


8,000 


203.047  I       332,949 


6.437 

603.635 

820 

529,' 647 


$1,319,203     $6,453,665 


124,165 

4,737 

738 

2.296 

17.228 

5.210 

2,267 

11.356 

132 


353 

165 

13.405 

95.934 

1.144 

110 

19,847 

87.931 

5,221 

675 

50 

28,881 

470. 674 

9.071 

803 

9,461 

14.112 

3,881 

9,715 

465 

15.863 

23.361 

6,081 

3.602 

1.994 

37,796 

113, 217 

21. 212 

68.401 

100 

550 

49,279 

2,570 

303,969 

6.381 

55,393 

1,462 

294.850 

13,608 

256,228 

13,733 

1, 701, 278 

16,476 

4,203 

2.263 

4,060 

62.792 

52,002 

5.998 

4,277 

1.877 

74,734 

55,327 

9,464 
13.400 

8,215 
367,358 
234.853 

180,414 

1.241 

14.543 

4.550 

368,370 

229.362 

L400 

23.295 

6.617 

247.<i06 

839.987 

4.950 

62,616 

27,591 

1. 340. 081 

94.889 
1.272 
2.060 
2,917 

21,252 

4.426 

2,197 

11.343 

80 


626,354 

14,823 

7.800 

8.692 

65.206 

14,487 
7.973 

50.865 
2,655 


Fuel. 


Total. 


Coal. 


Wood. 


Rant  of 

power 
and 
heat. 


All  otlier 
materials. 


03,892,456  i 

1 

2.148  ' 

200 
39.761 
311.712  1 
2.410  : 

$3,666,204     $226,252    $279, 730     $8. 600, 450 


2,304 
29,808 
45,122 

6,472 
29,433 

2.352 

150,549 

9.729 

1,059.019 

21.886 

8,374 
13,455 

8,882 
231,083 
119.709 

507,244 

2,775 

32,652 

5,750 

604.977 

438,352 

14.660 

3,128 

5,423 

44,430 

5,488 

4,505 

35,619 

1. 


2.043 

200 

25,296 

282.289 

2,410 

1.133 
20,758 
44,612 

3,053 
28.834 

2,352 

103,571 

0,639 

1,033.365 

14,636 

6.477 
750 

7,812 
194,634 
119. 709 

504,880 

875 

31,662 

'603*638* 

410. 148 

12,523 

3,125 

5,413 

40.020 

4,703 

4.285 

30,868 

L531 


105 


14.465 
20,423 


50 

400 

2,456 


1,261 
50 

510 
2,510 

500 


46.978  ;> 
00  I 
25,654  I 
7.250 

1.807 
12,705 

1.070 
37,349  . 


2,364 
1,900 
990 
5,750 
1.339 

19,204 

2,127 

3 

10 

4,410 

785 

220 

4,751 

465 


3,820 
1,030 

""366' 

450 
4.678 

50,612 
1,800 

2,142 

"'044" 

17. 418 

3,685 

37,700 

100 

2,301 

250 

06,745 

32,304 
270 

*  '456 
3.141 


300 

7,648 

148 


5,808 

20 

7.670 

508.634 

20,512 

2,605  i 
28,247 
20.920 

6,011 
92,053 

802 

114.760 

26,802 

1,705.440 

15,848 

24.657 

16.000 

6,008 

200.055 

177.433 

3,014,066 

5,102 

•   50.401 

7,000 

1,5«3,547 

404,148 

1.417 

1,016 

12,060 

111,507 

10.827 

728 

47.856 

0.383 
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iLA.<SES.  HV  STATES  AND  TKRRITORIKS:   1890— Con tiiniea. 


VALUE   or   PRODUCTS. 


TcCal. 


All  woolen 
woven 
goods. 


Union  or 
cotton 
mixed 
woven 
goods. 


rcg.S34    $55,802,360  $?4.304,(W6 


5.17.875 

UK  380 

1,431.9113 

3>.«143.M3 

340.006 
X2BB.541 
3.«63.7»6 

TOO.OHl 
2L7M.7W 

1.V>.455 

d.«14.256 

7MII.339 

72.  €81.408 

1, 


L738 

SS4.1H5 

CS9.902 

14.44S.172 

•.9«4.6i0 

53.340.151 

435,821 

X91.V050 

•14. 932 

01.337.4 19 

34.722.4» 

1.21«.419 

3S0.230 


•41 


«a8,809 

350.132 

X48O.005 


400 

716,576 

3.861.080 

310,662 


1.068.636 

1.738.664 

560,702 

24.315 


2,110  I 

601,032  I 

3.605,312  I 

162,000  1 

3.673  I 
500 
142,066 


Goods 
!  woven  on 
I     cotton 
,  warps,  weft 
I  partly  or 
'  whollv  of 

woof  or 

hair. 


$39,704,907 

10,800 
16,000 
7,425 
1,548,614 


I 


Uphol. 

dtery  goods 

and  son* 

dries— 
woolen. 


All 

worsted 

woven 

goods. 


Goods 
woven  on      Uphol* 

cotton     stery  goods 
warps,  weft    and  son- 
partiv  or  ]    dries— 
wholly  of    worsted, 
worsted. 


andJS^iJ.    reltgoods. 


$103,863  $26,427,833  $23,502,084    $3,440,270    $46,464,417    $3,120,203 


I 


,1. 


65,000  I  4.425.471,   130,250    305,000  1   2,184,210,   257,442 


149,372 

178,550 

604,100 

28.378 

2.084,402 


3.920 


4.468.911 

572.156 

17.568.523 

630,626 

4ftl.550 
4,000 

200.060 
3,287,023 
2.104,101 

3.740.046 

58,570 

8a'>.664 

123.938 

5.204.021 

5.335,846 
46.065 


1,335,243  2.030,536 

I      200  

I  5.811.061  10.605,826 

360  0,465 


203,750 


I 


1,350 


6,704,064 


I      450  864.760 

I    99.407 ,  50.835 

i  1.041,582 1  2,525.856 

I  2.178,644  1,080,506 


107,260 
648.542 

382.204 

200.160 

1.278.267 

08.H02 


1.422,230 

330 

1.754 

161.040 

3.733.060 

1.328.383 

6,063 

181.000 

64,560 

1.100,453 

66,280 

28,780 

136,405 


1.159.550 

146.440  : 

240,652 

310.10:i 

11.408.213 

2.446.404 

905,467 

126.000 

33,086 

764,876 

60,065 
0.706 


840 


174,322 


7.532,367 


345,342 
354,i»iB 


225,438   2,403,120 
332,600    150.000 


40,000   1,834,785 


60.263 
28,600 


1,026,716 


3,000 
215,302 

215,270 


360,000 


2,675.058 
10,227,168 


4,040,164 
6.480.037 


78.529 


1,36.\656 
636,324 


107,230 

700  

7,003,056 :   842,800 


570.522 
14,280,442 


60 

22,414.127" 

1,200 


150,010 
432,285 

824,712 


367,100 
138,615 


Wool  hats.- 


Hosiery 

and  knit 

goods. 


$5,220,176    $63,416,407 


190,725 


448.375 


38,470 
3,663,661 


147,748 


1,700,486 


166,850 

1,913,526 

670,664 

7.438 

44,000 

130,660 

76.603 

180,823 

4,725,024 

607,551 

181,028 


Partly 
manufac- 
tured pro- 
ducts for 
sale. 


All  other 
products. 


$30,433,835    $6,457,033       1 


1,480,132 


1,443,435 


81,628 
3,413,618 
1,077.452 

23,494,460 

126,625 

1,614,640 

15,267 

15,742,440 

2,316,970 


200 


47.060 
1.105.058 

170,000 

21.332 

1,478,752 

93.563 


6,350 
10,850 


58.007 
0,360 

20,160 
113.720 
432,623 

04,548 
310.411 

000 

126,962 

6,460 

9,289,604 

184,692 

75,445 

54,075 

106,982 

412,178 

1,811,584 

1,575.896 

103,606 

403,220 

4.584 

17,355,801 

5,821,907 

168,804 

62,230 

41,184 

80,283 

91,970 

89,904 

447,727 

12,858 


68,400 
199,743 


40 

14,600 

181,840 

825 

18,800 

11,895 


461,431 
257,380 

1,815 


83.267 
13,366 

2,236,804 

260 

23,860 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  4.— summary  OF  STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE, 


rLA«8ES. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  investmeqit. 


Value  of  plant. 


Uve 


is. 


ToUl 


2,489  ,    $17,320,780 


2 
3 

A 
5 
6 
7 


I 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


Land. 


$208. 4M.  481 


Woolen  mills 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 

Felt  mills 

Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills  . . 


1.311 

143 

173 

34 

32 

706 


6.850.174 
4, 100, 526 
1, 278. 150 
128.400 
226,060 
4, 718, 570 


130,080,040 

68,085,116 

38,206,842 

4,460.621 

4. 142, 224 

50,607,738 


Macbinen*, 
Buildings.        tools,  and 
•  implements. 


Total. 


Raw 
materials. 


-  -  -  —  I' 

$120,721,571  '  $14,054,323 

I, 


$40,144,5U 


57.820,243 
27,890,810 
17,375,384 
1.865.984 
1.194,380 
23.574.761 


6,534,819 
2,842.760 
2,884,138 
276,780 
144,350 
2,271.466 


10,332,575 

7,062,865 

5.550.458 

714,453 

381,105 

6,104,088 


$74,622,704 


$166,772,910   I    $45,330,372 


31,052.848 

17.065,176 

8,931.787 

874,751 

668,934 

15,100,207 


73,160,607 
40,194,306 
20,633.458 
2,504.637 
2,947,835 
27.032.977 


10,404,122 

10,844,736 

6,754.041 

835,604 

900.450 

6.  501, 320 


CUUiSKti 


8 

0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 


Total 


-I 


POWER. 


MACHIXEBT. 


X  amber 
of  boilers 


3.077 


Woden  mills 

Worsted  mills 

Caipet  mills  (other  than  rag) 

Felt  mills 

Wool  hat  mills 

Horiery  and  knitting  mills. . . 


1.547 

510 

297 

74 

64 

576  ' 


Steam. 

Water 

Number 
of 

Horse 

—          — . 

engines. 

power. 

1 
Nonber. : 

1.798 

152,000 

560 

879 

67.102 

460! 

274 

36,727 

26 

130 

20.146 

6  , 

51 

3,155 

0 

34 

2,781 

5 

430 

22,008 

63  : 

1 

Water. 

Turbine  wheeln. 


Other  power. 


Horse 
power. 


21.678 


Number. 


Horse 
power. 


Number 

of 
motors. 


Horse 
power. 


;    Cards. 

ii    (Seto.) 


Combing  machines. 


Foreign. ! 


Ameri- 
can. 


1,012        63,045 


is,  240 
2.118 
296  i 

417  :; 

280   I 
3.310    : 


732 

39.783 

84 

10.272 

16 

2,236 

14 

1.470 

5  i 

234 

161  ■ 

0.041 

MACHiNBBY— Continued. 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Looms,  on  carpets  and  rugs — Continoed. 


rijiSSES. 


Ho- 
quette 
►wer 
looms 


Velvet 


Wilton 


power     r*^*'    P>^ 
fioms.      looms.)  loo 


15 

16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 


Total. 


462 


Woolen  mills 

Wonted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) . 

Felt  mills 

Wool  hat  milU 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills  . . . 


58 


wer 
ms. 


62 


Roc 

haa& 

looms. 


IS 


wer  '  ' 


Foreign  wool  in  condi- 
tion purchased. 


1,832  . 


ooms. 


578 


I 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


462 


58 


62 


22 

i.eio 


36,462      $203,005,572 


578 


103  ,. 

32  !' 


82,270,335 


114.116,612    $25,775,078 


16,822.138  I   $4,110,488 
50.706,760      37,860,023      10. 561, 120 
28,644.005   154,742,234        9.422.031 
2.800.937:    1.680.588  448.350 

2.802,041    ,        250,325  75.615 

36,327  I       35,861,585        2,734.304        1,127.466 


I>omestic  wool  in  condition 
purchased 


Pounds. 
258,680,801 


Cost. 


$72,765,406 


168.485,806 

50,832,451 

2,139,332 

5,030.495 

4.278,628 

18.005.080 


$44,740,323 

17,689,158 

433,756 

1,893,032 

1,873,184 

7,126,953 


94 

25 
26 
27 
28 


CLASSES. 


MATERIA ix  usEi>— continued. 


Wooleu  yam. 
PountlH.    !       Cost. 


Total 


Woolen  mills 

Wonted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag)  . 

Felt  mills 

Wool  hat  miUs 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 


31,385,664  ,$11,285,379 


Won»te<l  vam. 
Pounds.    I       <'o«t. 
28,813,717 


4,982.919 
903. 174 
18.763.201 


3,000,984 

355,502 

4,112,324 


2,560,610 
11,551,264 
10,565,790 


35a000  I  24.982   I 

6.386,370  {    3.791,497        4.146,035 


Yams  nut  made  in  mill. 
Cotton  yam. 
Pounds.  Cost. 

$23, 345. 646      83. 624, 868       $17. 985, 376 


2.540,667  23,000,406 

11,814,625  9,454.874 

4.711.249  17.920.498 
'  10.241 


5,239,928 

2,441.972 

2.712.484 

2.  019 


Mohair  yam. 
Pounds.         Tost. 
738.777         $534,160 


324.181 
232,071 
182.400 


297,995 

212,364 

23.712 


4,279.105      32,248,849  1        7.588.97:ti 


125 


a  Includes  oflScers.  firm  members,  and  clerks.     For  detailed  information  see  Table  II. 
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r-APrr  AL—  ooiitiDU(>d. 


Mrrct  in Testiuent— Continued. 


LiTc  jMf«et« — Continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPEKSIS. 


in  pro-     Cash,  bills  and 
1       acooonts  r<H*«iT- 
ftaisibed  able,  and  all 

producta  on    sundries  not  else- 
where reported. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EM- 
PLOYES AND  TOTAL 
WAGES,  (a) 


Total. 


Rent  ]iaid  for 
tenancy. 


Taxes. 


j   Kefiairs,  ordi- 
,     niacbinery. 


0S2.114 


$57,420,424 


S9L4d».237 
15.CM.658 

S.  705,  756 
«4.370 

1. 09. 917 
11,  301k  176 


$10,249,508   1      $1,348,818     $1,174,793     $1,353,049 


$3,179,531 


24, 186, 338 
13. 742. 912 
8,373,661  , 
934.573  ; 
1,017,459  I 
9.166,481 


8,402,623 
4.917,760 
1,819,441 
232,  871 
249.668 
3,627,246 


541,807 
296,237 
108,997 
12,648 
19,070 
370,059 


530,236 
267,713 
168,468 
16,000 
13,432 
178,944 


647,602  I 
250,385  I 
125,280 
29,825  I 
26,703  I 
278  264 


1,390,810 

808,820 

275,666 

49,686 

86,093 

618,627 


Interest  paid  ,       Sundries 
on  cash  used  in .  not  elsewhere     Employes, 
the  business.  ;      reirarted. 


Wages. 


$6,841,963 

$6,361,354 

2,866.941 

2,426,227 

1.506.813 

1,698.792 

849.378 

791.763 

51,758 

72.964 

79.134 

75,196 

899.039 

1,286.422 

219, 132      $76, 660, 742 


79,361 
43,693 
29,121 
2,206 
3,592 
61.209 


28,478,931 
16, 880, 183 
11,633.116 
1.041.296 
1,363,044 
18,268,272 


2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 


MACHINERY-  -<;ontinued. 


Spindles. 


'onAen. 


Worsted. 


Cotton. 


Looms  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


Broad 

looms  on 

woolen 

Koods. 


Broad 
looms  on 
worsted 

goods. 


Narrow 

looms  on 

woolen 

goods. 


Narrow 

looms  on 

worsted 

goods. 


667.324         196,077 


20, 848  8, 482 


1.742  288 

21*7,  llfc) 

S3.(k46 

13.  >JC:9 


19.750 
479.676 
161,132 


53,342  it 

68,226  ; 

4.680  ! 


19,028 

1.366 

194 

200 


1,037 
7,446 


17,653         11,447 


Hand 
looms. 


448 


Looms  on  carpets  and  rugs. 


Ingrain 

hand 

looms. 


Ingrain 

power 

looms. 


I 


17.289 

297 

44 

10 


1.436 
9,936 


298 
61 
99 


638 
7 

"m 


4,216 
1 


Venetian 

hand 

looms. 


158 


V.netUn   T.p~.gr 
power 


looms. 


109 


power 
looms. 


1,498 


157 


100 


1,4C8 


Body 

bruHsels 

power 

ioomii. 


1,224 


I 


Axmin- 

ster 

power 

loomH. 


93      8 


1.224  , 


....  9 

....  10 

96  11 

. ...  12 

....  13 

....  14 


312.7 


6,767 


09,ai0 


60 


13 


MATXRiALM  U8St>— continued. 


TocaI  fur- 


Shoddv 


Waste  and  wool  ooilii.     Camel's  hair  and  noils. 


Mohair  and  noilii. 


ie»tsr 
lin 
«red 


Poundii. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


All  other  animal  hair. 


Raw  t'OttoD. 


Pmindn. 


COMt. 


Pounds. 


214.  M5. 513      61.561,619     $6,929,334      23,370.056     $5,417,429 


1 


>4  9««. 


OM 

746 
107 
4.313.330 

X  •18. 114 
HL  771.  493 


51.862.397 
2.608.831 

508.612 
L  450. 384 

306,351 
4. 736. 144 


5,398.617 
347.006 

39,295 
179.506 

86,963 
878.948 


13, 608. 369 
1, 391, 444 

860,246 
1,344.619 

662.092 
5,503.286 


2,363,364 
466,648 
146.876 
262.887 
166.162 

2. 021, 402 


7,684,804 

$1,250,367 

1.781,240 

289.970 

4,411.543 

672,302 

1,001.920 

140. 176 

68,250 

8.071 

11,688 

5.610 

410, 154 

139, 140 

2,136,244 

$848,633 

60,^ 

;  2.038.732 

32,302 

16.991 

824,809 

6,456 

4.508 
160 

2,180 
87 

$848,633  '    16,866.764   $1,153,997      75,428.866 


9,619.277 
1,063.690 
3. 645. 096 
2,366.928 
147.600 
14. 173 


36.993,712 

8,881.743 

1,725,761 

895,032 


493.492 

120.586 

373.823 

48,301 

113,878  ; 

3.918  i   32,432.617 


Cost. 


$8,568,149     15 


4. 198. 627 

438,637 

181,637 

37.133 


3,712,215 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


MATERIALS  USED- -Continued. 


.j-:rt.^r::j " 


Yams  not  made  in  mill— Continued, 
idlk  yam.  I         Jute  yam.  i        Linen  yam. 

C«»t.     I  Pounds.        Cost.        Pounds.       Coet. 


Oil. 


Soap. 


Gallonn.;     Cost.     ,   Pounds.       Coat. 


Chemi- 
cals and 
dyestnffs. 


Cost. 


Total 
coet. 


171.59  $SBl,22»  -23.795,444  $1,709,461    10.123,816  $1,621,293  ;  4,243,618  $1,374,049  I  39,290.827  $1,319,203  ^  $6,463,6e5 


125.327 


13.181 


61.358     281.211   , 

IJ(.427      127,775    

....  23,670,117     1,606,280 


2.529 
100.350 


9.719.242  I  i;504,500 


806  12,439,573 
50.473  ,'    664,750 


cr744      182.240    I      301.606 

I  i 


546,734 
41,240 
22,817 
65.335  I  628,504 


773.839  i  18,572,964  i  614,997 


258,476 

184,801 

14,704 

7,102 

136.037 


3.118,925 
834,206 
631,476 

6,617,236 


9,486.021  !   333,288 


101,400 
33(718 
23,867 

212,844 


3,213,029 
1,446.965 
978,877 
122,100 
128,741 
664,068 


Fuel. 
Coal. 


Kent  of 
power 
and 
WihmI.       heat. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


i_  . 


$3,898,456   $3,666,204  $226,252 


Cost. 


$279.r30 


1.711,160  I  1.528.206  182.061 

1,048.245     1.026.320  21.925 

446,501  ,     446.251  250 

02,661   I       00.663  1,998 

84.904  I        84,904   

609,086  I      489,968  19.118 


A 11  other 
materiala. 


Coat. 


$8,600,450 


108,669    2,230.664 

62,427  !  1,000,587 

18.0651  1,411,394 

750 1      172,816 

2,250       707,663 

87,579    3,017.436 


22 

23 
24 

26 
26 
27 
28 
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Table  4.— SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE, 


I'ROUrCTJ*. 


All  wool  woven  •loodn. 


( -LAS8ES. 


:      Agjn^gate 
valoe. 


Total. 


Cloths,  doeskins,  cassi-       rkr^--w«.#;«««  »i»»bs»».  I 

n«>re^  cheviou,  iDUig..       "L*alS^«  fo?bX'       Cwriage  cloth,  «, 

for  men  s  wear. 


Total $337, 788, 52  4 


Square 
yanls. 


101,299,065 


Value. 


Square 
vards. 


Value. 


Square 
vards. 


Value. 


Square 
vards. 


Value. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


W  o<4en  mills 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  tluin  ras). 

FeltmUls 

Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  milU  . . 


133,577.977 
79, 194, 652  < 
47. 770. IU3  1 
4,654,768  „ 
5,329.921  II. 
67.241,013  ,'. 


95,807,636 

4,800.230 

111.862 

579,337 


$55,892,300      25,637.998       $24,076,808        4,826,767         $5,746,015        1,282.921    $626,791 


.51,205,-385  23.U08.903 

4. 100. 368  2. 258. 947 

80,300     

497, 307  370. 148  i 


21,648.649 
2,067.982 


4.020.612  . 
806, 155  ! 


4,695.723 
1,050,292 


1, 282. 921       626,  791 


360,177 


I 


CLAftSES. 


PBonufTS — continued. 


Union  or  cotton  mixed  woven  goods. 


TotaL 


Tnions,  tweedn. 
cheviots,  cassinieres.  ur 
I  other  ^oods 

for  men  s  wear. 


( h-ercoatings  aud 
cloa  kings. 


Sackings,  tricots,  and 

dress  goods 

for  women's  wear. 


Flannels  and  linse\'s. 


^"5^        Valne. 
yards.  ~»^ 


Square 
yards. 


8  ' 

i 

9 
10 
11 
12 
\:i 
U 


Total ,56.322,882   r24.304.966      21,042,283 


Woolen  mills 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag). 
Felt  mills 


54. 385. 108     23. 009, 976      20.  023, 283 
1.937.774       1,294.990        1.019.000 


Valae 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards.* 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


i-rl. 


$12,720,597  '•    4.379,128 


12.103.503  i;    3.528.942 
617.094  ;         850.186 


$.'{,141,111        9,892.377     $2,532,508      11,621.679     $3,314,733 


2.497,092 
644.019 


9.892.377       2,532.596      11,621,679       3.314.733 


Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 


PRODUCTS — continued. 


(xoodM  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  wool  or  hair — Continued. 


<*IJiS8ES. 


Wool-tilling  dress  goods;     Flannels  and  shirt- 
and  repellents.  ings- 


Hlankets. 


Square 
vards. 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


ToUl 17,655.803 


Woolen  mills 17, 150, 803 

Worsted  mills 505.000 

Carpet  mills  (other  tlian  rag) 

Felt  mills 


Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 


Value. 


?iX    ^••'- 


Square 
yards. 


$4,274,012  ,16.778,222  $4,795,797    10,929.529 


>$3,068,666    17,126.217^,738,034 


4,184,262    16,729.685     4,782,829      8,703.822 
89.  750  I         33,  390  6, 104      2, 225,  707 


15,147 


6,864 


Value. 


Jeans,  kerseys,  and 
linscvs. 


?iX    ^•"- 


2,546,338  17,126.217  4,738.034 
522.328  , 


Upholstery  goods  and 
sundries— wool. 


I  — 


Total    ' 
value. 


Tapestry,  terrv. 
rep,  and  damask. 


Square        ,-„, 
yirds.         ^  ^"^- 


$193,803        136,882  |  $100,263 
133. 600  i       35. 000         40. 000 


60,263        101.882  <      60.263 


PRODCCTS— continue*!. 


(joods  woven  ou  cotton  warps,  weft  parti j'  or  wholly  of  worstetl. 


<-|JiS6B8. 


Total. 


Cassimeres,  doeskins,  coat- 
ings, suitings,  and  other  goods 
for  men's  wear. 


!  Worsted-filling  dress    goods,    ' 

delaiue«^  cashmeres,  serges.      ,   Linings.  Italian  cloths,  and 
and  other  stuffs  for  women's  •  lastings. 

wear. 


Square  y  . 

vards.       '        ^  *""*' 


22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Total 


78.021,820 


Woolenjmills 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 
Felt  mills. 


5, 268. 142 
72. 753.  678 


Wool  hat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  nulls. 


$23,592,084 

2. 000. 031 
21. 592.  053 


Square 
yards. 


10. 878, 800 

568.597 
10,310,203 


Value. 


Square 
vards. 


ii  —      — 


$9,913,126    . 

563.  225   : 
9. 349. 901 


62. 557, 940 

3.531,356 
59.026.584 


Value. 


$12,423,438    ' 

990.904 
11. 432, 534 


Square 
vards. 


Value. 


4.585,080         $1,255,520 


1.168,189 
3, 416, 891 


445.902 
809,618 
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PRODUCTS— continued. 


All  wool  woven  gooilH— Continued. 


ICood*,  aackinn.  tri- 
(^»Cft.  Ladies*  cloth,  Gruad- 
« l«]4b.  and  other  goods  for 
*c'8  wear. 


FlannelH. 


Blankets. 


Horse  blankets. 


SqoAre 
Tarda. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


2S.  237.  39U         |9, 014, 477  j  I      32, 795, 000 


41.1 


8.700,257 
315.220 


32,  702, 273 
17,1<J2 


$10,472,019 

10, 458. 557 
2.602 


16.145 


10,800 


5, 059, 725 


4.666,057 
356,000 


37,668 


Value. 


$2, 604. 574 


2. 51)2. 324 
141,250 


21.000 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


924.049  ;      8516,249 


Carriage  robes. 


Woven  shawls,  wool 
or  worsted. 


Square 
yards. 


775.963 


666,625 

97,548 

4,500 

155, 376 


357,411 

52.258 

1,250 

105,330 


257,208 
411, 303 
107,362 


Value. 


$846,904 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


145, 019 

422.835 

79.050 


4, 758. 652 


4, 533. 97C 
224.082 


$2,096,523 


1,971.654 
126,868 


It 

2: 

3 

4 

5- 
6' 


I'oion  or  cotton  mixed  woven  goods— Continued. 


ULaoketo. 


Horse  blanketH. 


Square* 
%.«rd*. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


rttO     $1,390.  $60 


4  *^M.JM>       1.300,660 


4. 583, 025 

4,  514, 437 
68,588 


Value. 


$1,205,267 


1,171,390 
33,877 


PRODUCTS — continued. 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  wool  or  hair. 


Total. 


Cassimeres,  doeskins, 

coatings,  suitings,  and 

other  goods  for  men's 

wear. 


Square 
yards. 


116.586,568 


111,027.431 
5,517,176 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Overcoatings  and 
cloakings. 


Satinets. 


Square 
yards. 


$39,794,997 


29,788,143  I    $14,426,731  |     5.677,998 


37.199,986  :   27.882,734 
2,569,617   I     1,890,070 


13.273,684  1 1 
1.142,821  ii 


4. 814, 089 
863,009 


Value. 


$4, 195, 675 

3,387,061 
808. 614 


Square 
yards. 


18, 630. 656 
18, 610. 181 


Value. 


$4. 296, 082      8 


4,  287,  778  I    9 

'  10 

11 


41.061 


25.394 


1.').339 


10,226 


11.475 


8,304     12- 

13: 

14 


PROD  L(n«— continued. 


l~l»bolAt^ry  goods  and  sundries — wool — Continued. 


BraklA  Mod  braid- 
in  :£. 


"««2?°«      Value. 
^  ardis. 


Picture  conl. 


Running 
vards. 


Value. 


Total  braids 

and  braiding 

and  picture 

conl. 


Running* 
yards. 


•k>.  OOO   .     $28.  600  50, 000, 000       $05, 000  |       50.  060. 000 


All  worste<l  woven  goods. 


Total. 


Square 
yards. 


Coatings:  serges  and     i    Drew  good",  cashmeres, 

.  suitings  "or  meFs  wear.  1    •*^T?wn^.?- w.-?^' 
I  ®  I         for  women  a  wear. 


Buntings. 


Value.      I 


Square 
yards. 


I  -  - 


Value. 


Sq  uare 
vards. 


Value. 


Square 
vanls. 


Value. 


I 


«o  ouo 


28.600 


50.000,000         65.000 


29,507,286 


50,060,000  I  3,048,248 
'J   26.450.038 


$26,427,833  ,  17,501,087  |  $22,386,452 


2.626.174        2,030.928  I        2.245,287 
23, 801, 660      15, 560,  ISO  I      20, 141, 165 


11,349.319       $3,905,398 


1.017.320 
10.331.999 


380.887 
3.  524. 51 1 


566.880     $135,983 


15-. 


566,880 


16. 

135,963  '  17 
18- 

}^ 

20 

I  21* 


PROD  UCT»— cont  in  ued . 


Upholstery  goods  and  sundries— worsted. 


TaflvPo 


lB.44a.7ro 


Worsted  or  mohair 

goods,  tapestry, 

^nsh,  terry, 

and  rep. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Braids  and  braiding. 


S.004,406  $2,265,618  182.545,251       $093,022 


^810.168     1.066,972  1        115,000 
1. 008, 293     1, 108.  344    82. 430,  ^1 


106.000 
887.022 


Webbings,  goringb. 

elastic  fabrics, 

bindings,  fHnges,  and 

other  sundries. 


Total 

carpets 

and  rugs. 


Running 
yards. 


Value. 


Value. 


1.254,500      $181, 830 


87,056 


1,092.700 
161.800 


157.360 
24, 270 


|$46,464.417 
,  7.334 


Carpets. 


Ingrain,  2-ply. 


Ingrain.  3-ply. 


Ingrain,  art. 


Square 
varda. 


32,921.489 


2,830 


90.302     ' I  46,457.083  ."32,918,659 


v*'"-  ;  ^.x 


$13,781,984   13,251,368 
1.290     


13,780,694    3,251.368 


Value. 


$1,818,484 


Square 
yards. 


553.513 


1.816,484         553,513 


Value. 


$325,984 


325,984 


22* 

23. 

24 

25 

26 

2T 

28 
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Tablk  4.— summary  OF  STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE, 


PBODUCTS^cont  inncHl. 


CarpetH— ContiDned. 


<  uusacs. 


1 


7 


Total 


Woolen  mills - 

Worsted  mills - 

Carpet  mills  (vtber  than  n«) 90.008,961,    11.47&,ft4« 

Felt  mills 


Tapestrj'  bmssels. 


*;?S3S:^    ^•-'•-- 


so,  008. 061     $11,475,846 


Body  brussels. 


Tapestry  velvet. 


Wilton  or  wiltoo 
velvet. 


^"SSL?  I  ^•'■*  '  ''^Su*     ^•"-  i  "JSIu'    ^•>- 


9. 443, S48  I  $8, 107, $49        2,482,128     $2,239,166 


9,442.348       8,107.549 


2,482,128      2,239,166 


1,030,101  ;  $1,582,409 


1.090.101  t    1,582,409 


A  xminster. 


"?S&«        V.l«. 


379,841         $473,165 


500 


25U 


379.341  472,915 


Wool  bat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 


p  RODUCTS — ccn  tinned. 


Rugs — Continued. 


Felt  goods. 


rUL'<6K^. 


Smyrna. 


Other  woolen. 


Total 


Cloths. 


Trimmings  and 
linings. 


Skirts  and 
skirting. 


dumber,  i      Value. 


Xum* 
her. 


Value. 


Sqnare 
vards. 


Value. 


^"     v.i.... 


'?^.    :  ^•>"-    ^,X  V"- 


8 

9 
70 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Total 1,430,036     $2,368,000    I  26,845     $73,817 


500  ! 


1,000 


Woolen  miUs... 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  <oUier  than  rag)  ....;  1.429,636  ;    2,387,000 

Felt  mills. 


26,845  ■    73,817 


Wool  bat  mills 

Hosiery  and  knititing  mills 


6.950,001  ,  $3,120,293      2,628,546     $986,888 


1, 176, 114 


37.619 

1,009 

103,258 


22.815 

1.524 

67,118 


20,000 
1.0D9 


6,000 
1,524 


6.808.115'    3,028.836,   2,607,537      979,364 


1, 176, 114 


$90,738    i     1.800     $1,200 


1,800 


1.200 


90,738  , 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
51 


PRODi'CTS — continued . 


Tot 

Wool  hats. 

All  othe 

Dozens. 
74,006 

1 

Hosier}-  and  knit  goods. 

I 

<njd»tssi. 

al. 

Wool 

1 

1 

hats.                 ' 

I 

Value. 

r  hats. 

1                                                                         ; 

Woolen  half  hose. 
Total  value. 

Bozeas. 

Vslne. 
$.5,229,176 

Dozens. 
972, 475 

Value. 
$617,025 

$63,416,497 

Doieos.           Value. 

Total 

1,046,4€1 
100 

$4. 612, 151  ; 

i 

^     1,363,062      $2,900,143 

Woolen  miHs 

300 

100 

300  1 
............  -.1 

97,770 

2.S38              7,321 

Worsted  milln 

1 

Camet  mills  (other  tban.ras) 

1, 

1 

Felt  mills 

1 

i 1 

— ......... |..... .  . —  .. 

Wool  bat  mills 

1,046,381 

1 

5.228,876  [ 

972,375 

4,611,851  I 

1 

74,006 

617.025 

• 

\ 

..........  .*• 

HosierT  and  knIttiniFimills 

63,31^727 

1,960.824  i     2.892,822 

!•■•••••••••*• 

■ 

• 

22 

33 

25 
3» 

n 

28 


PRODUt-T8— CO  n  tinueil. 


CLASJ« 


All  cotton  shirts  and 
drawers. 


HoMicry  and  knit  goodM— Continut^ 
LeggingH  and  gaitent. 


Gloves  and  initteUM. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Valuf. 


I 

Dozens. 


Value. 


Houds.  scarfs,  nuMas.  etc. 
Dozens.  Valne. 


Total 


3,247,090 


Woolen  mills -. 

Worsted  mills 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag). 

Feitmids 

Wool  hat  mills 


500 


$9,032,221 
8.000   I 


25,072 


$85,401 


898.081 


1.931 


$1,942,000 
6,950 


342.407         $1,476,430 


Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 


-^246,990 


9,024.221 


25. 072 


S5.  WI 


896.150 


1.9a5.U(» 


342,497  1,476,430 
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PRODUCTS— continued. 


Moqn«tte. 


Smyrna. 


Carp«U— Continued. 

Rag. 


Ruga. 


All  other. 


Wilton. 


Moquette. 


Ingrain. 


T-^l'    ^•'-     ^.X  i  ^•'"-  !i  ^^7. ;  ^•'--  '  "^^7. 


Value. 


Number.      Value.        Number.         Value. 


2  It3.  IM     fX  247, 845        127, 177     $332, 718 


1 19X  IM       3. 347, 845        127, 177 


332,718 


77,410       $25,629  1 1     1,316,743)      $425,857 


40.644       $87,702 


60,000 


$60,000 


Number. 


6.278 


6. 100  ,        2, 490 


71, 310 


23,139 


3,925 


1, 312, 818 


2,304 


423,553 


40,644  ;      87,702 


60,000 


66,000 


6,278 


Value. 


$34,262       1 


34,262 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


PRODUCTS— contin  ued. 


Felt  goods — Continued. 


T.bl-  and  piano  p^^  ,^,^,  ^^^ 

cover>». 


^wT     ^••>~-    ?.X    >••'-• 


Saddle  felU. 


K  ,  ^•>-- 


Rubber  shoe  linings,    i  Endless  belts. 


Druggets. 


^"5™  Value, 

yards.  -•"«. 


IISST  value. 


Square 
I      yards. 


Value. 


311.000        $57,400  36,000,     $18,000 


45,904       $22,952   1    2,087,557         $576,946 


216,982  ,  $1,086,086  ,         185,338  i        $91,742 


15,819  15,615 


Hair  felting. 


^.X!  v...«. 


551,760 


$188,341  i    8 


I    9 

10 

'  11 

188, 341     12 
13 


».M0  57,400  36.000 


18,000 


45,904 


22,952 


2,087,557  576,946 


201.163       1,070,471 


103,258 


67,118 


82,080  '         24,624 


551,760 


I 


14 


PRODUCTS — continued. 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods — Continued. 


WTfiolt-o  hocw. 


Merino  or  mixed    ■    Merino  or  mixed 


half  bo«e. 


hose. 


IVfaeii*.         Value.         Dozens. 


Value.     .  DoseuH.  '    Value. 


-25J-541       ♦4,744,009        376,253 


$605,173 


433,083 


$791,227 


21,213 


200 


400 


Cotton  half  hose. 


Dozens.  Value. 


5, 341. 628     $3, 936,  536 


Cotton  hose. 


Merino  or  mixed  All  woolen  shirts 

shirts  and  drawers.  .         and  drawers. 


I  — 


Dozens.  Value. 


7,387,409  :  $6,214,202 


150  ; 


ISO 


Dozens. 


2,526.226 


Value.         Duzens.        Value. 


$15, 055, 999  : 1, 092. 841     $8, 921, 777 


4, 000  40.  COO 


15 

10 
17 
18 
19 


I  .1 


20 
15,056,999    1.068.  Ml       8,881,777:21 


^2<^544        4,722,796        376,053       604,773 


433,083       791,227 


5,341.628 


3, 936, 536 


7,387,259 


6,214,052 


2,526,226 


PRODUCTS— con  tin  ned. 


Hosiery  and  knit  goods—  Continued. 


<*ar*linnjarketa,  faocy 
Jackets,  etc. 


Shawls. 


Fancy  knit  goods,  wristers, 
etc. 


361.478 


Value.         I: 
$3,576,248  , 


Dozens. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


22,090 


$115,467 


270,033 


$759,748 


100 


100 


Boot  and  shoe  linings. 


Tanls. 


Value. 


Jersey  cloth. 


Yards. 


Value. 


7.596.711  $1,088,558 


3.072.533  $2,171,328     22 


7.476 


13, 636  '  23 

i24 

1  25 

2«J 

27 


Ml.  478 


3. 576. 248 


22,990  I  115.467  i> 


270.533 


r59.618 


7,596.711 


1,088,558 


3,065,057 


2. 157, 692     21 


5079. 
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Table  4.— SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE, 


CLASSES. 

1 
1 

PRODUCTS — continued. 

1   ' 

1 

Partly  manafactured  prodacts  for  Mile. 

'                 Total. 

Woolen  yam.  all  wo<»l. 

Woolen  yam,  union  or 
merino. 

Worsted  yam. 

Cotton 

yam. 

Pounds. 

Valne. 

Ponnds.         Value. 

Poands.    ,      Value. 

Pounds.         Value. 

1 

Ponnds. 

Value. 

1 

Total 

Woolen  mills 

WorBted  mills 

88. 134, 330 

$39,433,835 

35, 415. 360 

$10,742,882 

6.  799. 813     $2, 320, 088 

29,376,182  $22,411,363 

3,092.996 

$782,849  • 

2 
3 

48,077.114 

36. 052. 126 

2, 616, 410 

10,000 

9.500 

1, 369. 180 

14, 304. 804 

23,529,514 

953,127 

9.000 

1.045 

636..^45 

30,768,571 

3.341,036 

443.  573 

10.000 

8.990,106 

1.166,737 

104,336 

9.000 

6.670.757  ;    2,253,792 
71,419  i          54,271 
57,637  j          12,025 

2,673,546       1,306.927 

24.763,501     20.291.046 

1, 922, 135          799, 748 

3.159,047 
33.889 

626,072 
6.777 

4 
5 

Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) 

Felt  mills 



6 

Wool  hat  mills 

t 

1 



7 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 

852. 180           472-  703 

1 

17.000            13.642 

500.000 

150.000 

■ 

Tabl>:  5.— woolen  MILLS,  BY 


CAPITAL. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
G 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
If. 
16 

27 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


STATES  ASD  TEBRITORIBs}. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
i    ments. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama.... 
Arkansas... 
California... 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 


Georgia. . . 
niinoiH  ... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky. 


Maine 

Mar}' land 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


MiHsiAsippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Khode*  Island.. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 


31  Virginia 

32  West  Virginia 

33  Wisconsin 

34  i  All  other  states  (6) 


6 

6 

8 

55 


14 
23 
45 
14 
40 

75 

9 

165 

32 

21 


35 : 

46 
21 
91 

27    . 
64 
6 
2C4 

40 

49' 

4 

9 

29 

35 

30 

32 

C 


Direct  investment. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Aggregate. 


ToUl. 


1,311  .      $6,859,174      $130,989,940        $57,820,243 


400 


81.870 
252,166 


3.000 
4-2,725 
13,700 
87.700 

76.400 


2. 289. 401 

85.250 

6.300 


11,950 

42,500 

228,583 

89.665 


14,650 

2.164,439 
1.253.000 


2,700 


22,250 
16.500 

38.000 
2.800 

29,725 
3,500 


IS.  325 

27.435 

-2,618.480 

10. 188. 042 

450.074 

298.539 
1. 649, 918 
2,880.114 

694.600 
2, 560. 737 

8,338.864 

372,875 

34.911.187 

943.598 

563,  • il 

1,553.455 
720,616 
7, 540, 233 
3, 810. 832 
7,243.380 

339,088 

1,609.574 

1.350.585 

21,671.137 

9.360,927 

1,393,679 
371,270 
579.209 

S,  oU4.  oVZ 

845.221 

336,-281 

2. 333,  700 

108.912 


15,250 

21.800 

1. 540, 103 

4. 614. 627 

257.000 

208.440 
600.939 

1. 365.  795  ; 
293.800 

1.211.056  r 

3.503.276  ' 

228.600 
13.653.662 
383, 46A  ' 
374.861 

876.030 

475. 428 

2.882.643 

1.987.064 

4.295.243 

184.530 

782,951 

342,820  ; 

10.266,284 

3, 476, 501 

672, 013 

-256.130 

'282.125 

1,268.110 

421.737 

167.  270 

850.491 

GO  200 


Valne  of  plant. 


Land. 


Buildings. 


Machinery, 
tools,  and  im- 
plements. 


$6,534,819       $19,332,575       $31,952,849 


3.800  : 

1.750 ; 

170,300 

462,050 

33,500 

19,222 
68.775  I 
83,437  i 
31.450  ! 
69.935 

327.725  ' 

32.200  ; 

1, 671, 678  I 

23,900  ! 

143.350 


64, 

68. 

330. 

355, 

443, 

\ 

30. 

78, 

54. 

1.123, 

288. 


650 
759 
825 
275 
070 

980 
715 
600 
223 
396 


70,545 

62,005 

31.625 

158.285 

65,319 

15.295 

137.080 

13.100 


1.750 
6.050  i 
432,705  : 
1.862,474 
80,000 

94.525 
193,864  i 
336,859  ' 

83.350 
309.960 

1.377.050 
75,800  ; 

5.217.380 
119, 531 
114. 175 

261.950 
143.808 
938,618  I 
662.625 
1. 400. 417 

44.800 
242,589 

96.306 

3. 020. 191 

9U,200 

180. 210 
44,050 
83.500 

505.625 

127,475 
54.400 

'291.838 
14.500 


9,700 

14.000 

937,098 

2,290,103 

143,500 

94.693 
338,300 
915.489 
179.000 
831. 161 

1, 798, 501 
120.600 

6.7^4.604 
240.033 
117.336 

609.430 
262,861 

1.613.200 
969.164 

2.451.756 

108,750 

4G1. 647 

191.914 

6, 122.  870 

-2. 243. 905 

421.258 
150.075 
167.000 
604.200 

228.943 
97. 575 

421.573 
3'2.G00 


Live  assets. 


I  — 


Totjd. 


Kaw  ma- 
terials. 


3,075 

5,635 

1.078.377 

5, 573, 415 

193.974 

90,099 

1.048,979 

1, 514, 319 

400.800 

1. 349. 681 

4.835,588 

144,275 

21,257,525 

560,134 

188. 910 

677.425 

245.188 

4,657,500 

1.823,768 

2.948.137 

154,556 

826,623 

1.007.765 

11.404,853 

5. 884, 426 

721.666 

115.140 

297,084 

'2.036.272 

423.484 

169.011 

1.483.209 

48  712 


$73,169,697        $19,494,122 


I 


1.525 

1.-235 

183. 310 

1.544.877 

72,170 

20,317 
261,275 
358,302 

72,900 
374,747 

1,437.520 
46,300 

5,535.310 

115,327 

50,657 

156,791 

59,883 

1,658.994 

632,288 

597,797 

36,911 

223,051 

185.706 

3.191.644 

1,513.534 

191.065 
28.740 
60,784 

474.356 

97.132 

48.708 

249.496 

11,460 


a  Includes  oflBcers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.     For  detaile<l  information  see  Table  12. 
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BT  CLASSES,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1890— Continned. 


PRODUCTS — coDtinned. 


Partly  mauufacture<l  prodactn  for  sale— ContlDued. 

Woolen  cj 

• 
ird  mils. 

Valae. 

Wonted  slobbing  and 
tops. 

1 

Worsted  noils. 

Waste. 

1 

,    Shoddy  and 

mungo. 

Wool  extract. 

PoOBdll. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

I 

1    Pounds. 

Value. 
$601,402 

1 

1    Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1.  432^  215 

f70L58] 
701.581 

301,501 

1106,516 

4,466,621  !  11.462,050 

4,334,436 

!    1,586,300 

1179,851 

635,066 

1        625, 100 
'          10,866 

$32,253 

1.43S,2I5 

31,400 
360,101 

ia840 
87,676 

45,000 

4, 337, 621 

84,000 

13.000 

1, 433, 050 

1A  MM 

1,085,178;        180.425 
3.130.003  f        lAA  Oli 

1,583,300 
3,000  I 

170,351 
500 

31,710 
543 

109,065 

21,018 

I 



9,500 

1,045 

1 

1 1 

: 

1 

1 

....     1  , 

1 

!                     1 

All  other 
products. 


Value. 


$e,  457, 933 


1,639,470 

276,291 

62,000 

1,094.231 
100,  C0« 

3.285,941 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


r.vF  rxAL — continned. 


Dfcrrrt  InvTCifinent — Continne<l. 


Ml»CELLANi£CUS  EXPBN8KS. 


Live'  aofreto — Continued. 


Stock  io 


Cash,  bills  and  j 
accounts  re- 

cei Table,  and  all  j 

sundries  not     j' 

elsewhere  re-     , 

ported.  ' 


2,  OUO 

rr,  033 
15« 


41T.  «71 


41T4.  1«> 
421-  4«tt 


11^  »oo 


•  t 
11-4. 


e««.  i:2i 


4L  22».  ^I'y 


2r74 
131,07! 


050 

2,400 

349.133 

1.621.505 

35,648 

22,111 
408,132 
512,403 
107,050 
574.537 

923.878 

16,150 

7.300,749 

289.204 

22.353 

182.967 

70.430 

1,019,364 

565,359 
1,325.282 

55,520 

296,793 

438,430 

3.963.502 

1,816.279 

308.692 
28,000 
89.862 

871.642 

105.277 

37,018 

690,228 

6,400 


Total. 


Rent  paid  for 
tenancy. 


$24,186,338    $8,402,623 


419 

752 

168,324 

614,  561 

27,404 

10,887 
110, 159 
232.105 

40.050 
176,  756 

472,848 

14,442 

2, 618, 078 

42,713 

46,211 

ia054  I 

29,776  ; 
483.598 
406,715  , 
353,245 
I 

14, 758  I 
100,326 

86,906 
1,356.208 

530,535  ! 

I 

56,263 
17.333 
27.155  i 
178,385 

43,972  ' 
15,418 
104,226 
5.043 


$541,807 


240 
2,323 
1,100 
8,300 

5,968 


176, 810 

4,414 

355 


666 

3,235 

14,974 

7,871 


1,165 


182,228 
102, 374 

165 


2,550 
1,040 

3,170 
:M)0 

2,440 
340 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


195 

112 

8,086 

37,071 

887 

1,627 
6,943 
13,940 
4,761 
9.979 

31. 675 

2,542 

202,245 

3,527 

3,404 

7.978 

2.553 

38,803 

16,711 

15.555 

1,304 

8,987 

2,795 

49,593 

20,914 

6,953 

929 

3,965 

9,510 

2,485 

1,573 

11,886 

658 


$530,236         $647,602 


120 

25 

19,657 

45,520 

2,142 

16 

10,134 

25,201 

3,346 

17,353 

44.397 

1,392 

161, 666 

4,148 

4,721 

5,111 

4,638 

32.410 

19,438 

27,514 

976 

11.824 

13.877 

108. 810 

37,498 

7,124 

2,104 

4,180 

11.551 

5,513 

1,529 

13,259 

408 


Repairs, 

ordinary,  of' 

buildings  and 

machinery. 


$1, 390, 810 


80 

225 

11,617 

90,140 

8.251 

3,309 
19.312 
50,774 

8,398 
31,667 

83,585 

3,434 

397,922 

6,494 

8.905 

635 

8,118 

92.725 

66,629 

65.665 

1.220 

20,739 

7,804 

241,588 

87,419 

12, 499  , 
2.100 
8.275 

29,015 

4,601 

4,899 

12,116 

620 


Interest  paid 
on  casn 

used  in  the 
business. 


$2,865,941 


90 

102,249 

244,442 

1,705 

5,132 
31,360 
76,135 
12,021 
46.472 

221,907 

3,945 

1,006,373 

17,500 

13.281 

2.160 

11,523 

147,803 

99,349 

60,800 

915 

31.984 

33,984 

836.640 

190,609 

ia7]9 
4,150 
8,100 

69.968 

18.443 
5.703 

40.372  ' 
2,017 


Sundries  not 
elsewhere  re- 
ported. 


$2,426,227 


300 

21, 019 

183,329 

14.419 

803 
42,170 
C3.732 
10.424 
62,084 

85,316 

3,129 

673,062 

6,630 

15.545 

2,170 

2,277 

168.622 

188.614 

175, 750 

10,253 
25.627 
28,446 
437.349 
91,721 

10.803 

8,050 

85 

57,271 

9.760 

1,414 

24.153 

1.000 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  BMPLOTtS 
AND  TOTAL  WAOB8.  (a) 


Employes. 


79,351 


16 

31 

1,264 

5,173 

297 

179 

914 

2,103 

378 

1.803 

4,323 

383 

19,813 

518 

341 

1,082 

510 

4.189 

4.228 

2.969 

324 

1.032 

402 

16.061 

6.028 

998 

359 

274 

1,585 

444 

287 

982 

61 


Wages. 


$28,478,931 


3,125 
6,231 

287.658 
2.035,462 

103, 395 

32,401 
313,  780 
600.062 
138,240 
554,544 

1,629,888 
123,931 

7,686,575 
156.128 
120.967 

306,270 

122, 410 

1.643,168 

1.481,315 

1,046,778 

65.320 

204.365 

175. 313 

6, 729. 982 

2,297.416 

239.657 
138.795 
104,156 
625.440 

117.023 
61.019 

324.772 
17,436 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

It 

12- 
13- 
14 
15 

17 

18 

10- 

20* 

21 

2» 
2S 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
88 

34 


^  Tokc-lades  Atates  bavins  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the 
4MtrilMrt«^  mm  follows :  Idaho,  1 ;  Kansas,  1 ;  Louisiana,  1 ;  South  Carolina, 


operations  of  individual  ealablishments  may  not  be  dis4:losed.    These  establish  men  ta  an 
1 ;  South  Dakota,  2. 
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Table  5.— WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


STATES  A>'D  TERRITORIKS. 


Cards. 
(SeU.) 


1 


The  United  States. 


2  ;'  Alabama 

3  Arkansas... 

4  California... 

5  Connecticot 
0    Delaware  . . . 

! 

7  I  Georgia . 

8 

9 
10 
Jl  ;  Keotncky 


Illinois 
Indiana. 
Iowa  ... 


12  Maine 

13  Maryland 

14  Massachusetts. 

15  i  Michigan 

16  Minnesota 


17  Missis-tippi 

18  Missouri 

19  New  Hampshire. 

20  New  Jersey 

21  New  York*. 


22  North  Carolina 

23  Ohio 

24  Oregon 

25  Penn«Tlvania-. 

26  Rhode*  Island.. 


27  Tennessee 

28  Texas 

29  Utah 

aO  Vermont . . 


31  Virginia 

32  West  Virginia.. 

33  Wisconsin  .• 

34  All  other  states 


6 

7 

70 

351 

15 

20 
57 
127 
36 
97 

361 

30 

1,406 

51 

37 

31 

52 

343 

144 

271 

35 

96 

21 

865 

311 

80 

9 

31 

120 

54 
41 
62 


Combing  machines. 


5,243 


Foreign.         American. 


-  1 


39 


18 
16 


9 


4 


MACHlXUtT. 


Spindles. 


Looms  on  woolen  and  worsted 
goods. 


Woolen. 


1, 742, 288 


100 

735 

18.598 

124,478 

7.306 

3,552 
18,745 
40.600 
10.828 
36,346 

118, 138 
8,294 

484,228 

13,559 

7.510 

9.196 
12,064 
111,728 
51, 607  1 
73,019  1 

4,682  I 
26,417  ' 

6,052 
325,327 
114,  782 

19,138 
1,900 
7,960 

41.839 

12,382 
7,164 

21,346 
1,528 


Worsted. 


Cotton. 


19,750 


120 
4,880 


1,730 
11,232 


1,788 


Broad 

looms  on 

wooloi 

goods. 


53,342 


128 


6,000 


7.000 
2,856 
2,008 


20 


3,740 

6.308 
20 


21,524 
2,888 

800 


50 


19,028 


Broad 

looms  on 

wonted 

goods. 


1,037 


3 

285 

1,546 

40 


185 
218  ! 
103  <. 
15  . 

i 
1.736 

49  I. 
6,256 
77    . 
99    . 
I 
338    . 
74    . 
1,623 
714 
762 

12    . 
187 

84    . 
2.545 
1.120 

14    . 
28 
56  ;. 
495 

125  ! 

42 
183 

14 


120 


1 
.... 

35 

54 


80 

241 

37 


397 

58 


13 


Narrow 

looms  on 

woolen 

goods. 


17.280 


12 

21 

7 

586 

189 

119 

138 

786 

55 

1,806 

40 
61 
2.396 
80 
26 

38 
187 
251 
177 
466 

139 


10 

7,599 

626 

792 

107 

43 

187 

85 

111 

62 

19 
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AS1>  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


MACHINERT— continued. 


on  woolen  and 
I  worsted  goods 

— Continoed. 


XaiTow 

looms  oa  Hand 

worsted  looms. 


1.436 


288 


Looms  on  carpets  and  rugs. 


Ingrain 

hand 

looms. 


Ingrain 

power 

looms. 


Rag 

hand 

looms. 


42 


1 
S 


1 


8 
15 

18 


19 


•07 
4M  I. 


11 
i44 


114 


2 


1 
3 


22 


22 


Total 
nnmber 
of  power 

looms. 


38,701 


12 
24 

292 
2,294 

229 

119 
323 

1,005 
158 

1,022 

1,811 
110 

8,711 
158 
125 

376 

261 

1,954 

1,140 

1,280 

109 

456 

94 

11,449 

2.238 

811 

135 

99 

682 

210 

153 

258 

33 


MATERIALit  USED. 


Knitting 
machines. 


103 


Total  cost. 


10 


2 
1 
5 


16 
8 


86 
6 
9 
9 


$82, 270, 335 


10,907 
28,030 

788, 916 
5,753,095 

295.605 

95,990 
789. 810 

1,850,809 
605,503 

1,865,246 

4,960,119 

424,855 

21,815,199 

529, 515 

809.378 

508.039 

811, 881 

4,834,446 

3, 281, 979 

2,930,932 

198,358 

962,270 

327,502 

19, 198, 990 

6,042,754 

760,036 

188,607 

163,864 

1,435,163 

876,175 

202,801 

978,479 

46,483 


Foreign  wool  in  condition   '    Domestic  wool  in  condition  par- 
purchased.  I  chased. 


Pounds. 


16,822,138 


145.000 

656,752 

35,309 

82.000 

59.000 

476,633 

300 

57,037 

1. 231, 813 

100,000 

2, 105. 248 

88,666 


4,000 

526,759 

158,630 

1,288,483 

60,760 
174, 764 


6,446,668 
1,522,915 

187,625 


1,279.250 

25,367 

5,001 

164,000 


Cost. 


$4,110,488 


50,750 

218,727 

6,543 

10,200  I 
16,340  I 
98.498  I 

90 
17,086 

369,411 
25,000 

745,930 
22,757 


840 

120,548 

32,337 

377,302 

13,005 
36,408 


1,022.445 
591,229 

38,218 


288,088 

6,808 

1,389 

54,130 


Pounds. 


168,485,806 


10,569 

67,500 

3,554,471 

12. 379,  858 

495,829 

176,992 
2,507,621 
6,687,051 
1,880,232 
2. 407, 292 

11. 530, 733 
786,200 

46,825,715 
1,622,034 
1,358,290 

1, 565, 824 
1,048,229 
12,561,277 
7, 966. 247 
4,453,268 

398,500 

2.365.636 

1,366.148 

24,438.385 

11.509,947 

1,260,861 
572.400 
800,500 

2,660,820 

960,378 

695,822 

2.461,482 

219. 700 


CkMt. 


$44. 749, 323 


3.464 

23,325 

600.110 

3, 273. 214 

139,658 

67, 574 

636,665 

1, 344, 171 

451.223 

643,  lie 

3.320.263 

298,420 

12,971.031 

432,226 

261,724 

859.239 

259,664 

8,190,903 

1.976,024 

1,516,792 

122,259 

769,675 

256.374 

5.865,342 

3,364,913 

407.407 
162,600 
126,240 
602,225 

804.507 

177. 701 

609.607 

41,583 


2 

8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
38 
84 
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4 
5 

e 


12 
13 
14 
15 


17 
18 
19 
20 


22 
23 
24 
25 
28 


STATES  AND  TEBRITORIES. 


The  United  States 


2  AlAbama. 

3  ■  Arluuisas 


California . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware — 


7  Georgia 

8  IUin& 
Indiana 
Iowa . .  - 


9 
10 
11     Kentncky 


Maine 

Maryland 

MasMachusetts 
Michigan. 


10     Minnesota. 


Missisaippi 

Missonn 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersej' 


21     New  York. 


North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island... 


27  Tennessee. 

28  i  Texas 

29  I  CUh 

30  Vermont . . 


31 
32 
83 
34 


Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


MATEKIALB  USKD— oonUnaed. 


Total  foreign 
and  domes- 
tic wool  in 
scoured 
pounds. 


100,226,094 


10,560 

64,500 

1.588,993 

6,341.262 

265,599 

147,646 
1, 321, 559 
3, 478, 264 

960,916 
1,542.884 

6,784,485 

372,900 

25,498,874 

897,016 

781,552 

810,562 

644,238 

6,693,439 

4,466,131 

3.520,270 

371,962 
1,848,702 

673,594 

17,814,990 

7,043.711 

1, 135, 578 
332.160 
365.500 

1.766.642 

650,745 

438.250 

1.477,461 

111,  150 


Shoddy. 


Poonds. 


51,862.39: 


20,000 


53.111 

5,211,440 

95,890 

10,000  . 

67,253 
144, 3(» 

46,000 
707,940  I 

1,498,807  i 

40,000  : 

20,272,168 

269,148 

4.U00 

36.000 

7,000 

3, 174. 370 

2,778.040 

1,197.099 

40,000 

199,680 

5,000 

12.125.904 

1,803.842 

197,690 
1,000 


1.562.221 

88,585 

9,632 

196,274 


Cost. 


$5,396,617 


6,000 


8,050 

521, 756 

16,546 

2.250 
17,577 
21,729 

7,650 
110,016  I 

j' 
247,233 

4,000  II 

1,934,590  , 

31,383  ;. 

500 1:. 

I' 

7,920   , 

1,256  ;| 

263,333  ;l 

270, 902   ■ 

151,513 

8,000 
33,768 
700     . 
1,135,070 
318,380   ' 

33.165 
145  !  . 


192.936 

16,229 

1,740 

34.271 


I 


Waste  and  wool  noils. 


Camel's  hair  and  noils. 


Pounds. 


Cost 


Poonda. 


13,608,369 


$2,353,364 


5.000 

30,000 

431.457  : 

557,398  , 

2,474  ; 


48,600 


21.054 

196.486 

150,000 

4,790,883 

9,300 


4,000 
538.851 
731,704 
216,177 

45,738 
38,312 


5,086,267 
340,946 

49,100 


800 
50,000 

5,547 

832 

248.443 


2,500  i 
6,000  . 
112, 120  ! 
40,037 

i 

397  ! 


8,040 


2,105 

62,544 

42,000 

664,839 

2,304 


400 

107,735 

130.653 

56,609 

4,672 
7,281 


875,886 
133,995 

8,272 


64 

12,000 

402 

141 

72,308 


1,781,240 


67,568  ! 
19,867 


600 


35.178 
375,' 868  ! 


105,000 


9,400 


3,600 


1,109,454 
38,284 


8,650 
1,500 
6.262* 


Cost. 


$289,970 


15.552 


4.458 


282 


12.618 


88,610 


18.600 
'  '3.934 


680 


131. 704 
7.930 


1,038 

240 

'3,424 
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AXI>  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


1 

MATERIALS  UliED— COIltinuecl. 

Mohjur  m 

kI  noils. 
Cost. 

All  other  an 

1 
1 

imalbalr. 

1 

Kaw  cutton. 

1 

Yams  not  mad 

B  in  mill, 
ted. 

"Woolen. 

1 

\^or8 

Cotton. 

PonndA. 

PonndA. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

PoundH.             Cost.      1 

Pounds. 
2,560,610 

Cost. 

1      Pounds. 

1 

Coat. 

m>,^x^ 

$15. 99] 

0,610,277 

1 

0403,402  j 

36,093,712 

$4,108,527  , 

4,062,910     $3,000,084 

$2,540,667 

23,000,406 

$5,230,028 

1 

• 

7,500                 700  ; 

i 
1 

1 

2 

500 

104. 782 

1,454.206 

62,500 

20,815 

178. 343 

1,845.162 

5U  1 
12,530  i 
21«,2:r2 
4,063 

1.0.57 

23.498 

166,162 

1 

1 

5,050 

2,536 

1, 514, 150 

252,000 

67.000 
140,836 
116, 212 

10, 610 
1,066,336 

552,066 

20,060 

3.090,882 

2,440 

1,560 

782 

282,585 

50.400 

• 

12,150 

10.060 

26,228 

2.758 

215,263 

144,557 

6,015 

807,084 

624 

3 

1 

•             •••>■-•«'•••••••*••••* 

161 
203.230 

201 
318,017 

4 

196 

50 

40,803 


2.448 

3,880              2.046 

5 
6 

1 

1 

1                ; 

1 

7 

••---•--••                               , 

1 

300 

9,000 

500 

270 

7,875 

400 

8 

6.  000                3.  000 

0 

; 

1 

10 

t 

i.  680. 6G4           187.  030  1 

1 

11 

640 

1 

386     ! 

1 1 

1,756.360 

12.000 

5.370.244 

•  245, 329 

1  444 

686i522 

6,500  i           3,805  , 

17,766 

22,508 

12 
18 

»,O0U 

4, 200 

307.678 


22,033 

117,564 

101,874 

775,776* 

80 

706,012 
25 

14 
16 

::::: i : i 

16 

1 

1,000 

no  1 

i 

415. 000 

26.088 

1,183,300 

958,600 

1,041,085 

24.300 

126.502 

45,010 

10.006,883 

1.184,140 

760,048 

01,375 

6,048 

948,004 

216, 110 

107,006 

6,740 

26,024 

11,120 

2,177.771 

815,847 

166,840 

17 

,' 

128,407             13.471  1 

18 

56 

34| 

30.UO0 

000 

1.626,007 
1,341,000 

102. 721 
146.814 

136,870 

1.000 

60,000 

6.000 
5,100 

""30,618 

400 

48,500 

3,600 
2.547 

1             66,381 

105,000 

7,067 

78,380 

150,160 

8,828 

10 
20 

1.146 

355  : 

805,700 
40,374 

38.512 
3,230 

1,281.637           154.564, 

1 

258,500            27.000 

21 
22 

1 

1              71,650 

61.536 

17,256.155 

j        1, 151. 121 

603.010 

103,000 

14, 100 

338.677 

82.172 
12,260 
70L245 

7,268 

7.484 

1,801.784 

153.806 

60.465  I 
10.220  ' 
1,540  ! 
43,531 

1 

10,001 ! 

1,302 

8.005 

800 

210 

28 

.......-..--•     ............^ 

1 

24 

S.066 
24.537 

1.160 
0.707 

8,:i04,722 

426.860 

4.450,806 
180,000 

2,652,674 
142,500 

1.012,240 
261,065 

856,708 
284.738 

1 

25 
26 

27 

28 
20 

1 

24,532 
320,024 

22.040 

18,040 

41,078 

250 

4,087 

, 

10,000 

1 

1             , , 

12,500 
............ 

80,027 
4.805 

80 

100 

30  1 

31 

1 

i.  .......  ...... 

3.878     32 

1 

1 

I. ....... ...... 

26.244     33 

! 

1.000  '               100 1 

r 

1     

50     34 

1 
1 

1                         1 
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Table  5.— WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


MATERIALS  USED— continaed. 


Yams  not  made  in  mill— Continaed. 


STATES  XXV  TERRITORIES. 


The  United  States 


2  :  Alabama  . 
Arkansas. 


Mohair. 


Silk. 


Spun  silk. 


J  ate. 


Pounds. 


324, 181 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


$297,985 


120,571 


Cost. 


Ponnds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


1632,545 


69.358 


$281,211 


125,327 


Cost. 


<13, 181 


4 

5 


California  . . 
Connectirat 
Delaware... 


955 
2.445 


1,099 
S,105 


13,238 


98,141 


4.179 


16,246 


25,000 


1,750 


7  Geor^a. 

8  Illinois  . 

9  Indiana. 
10  Iowa. 
11 


Kentucky 


12  Maine 

13  :  Maryland 

14  Massachusetts. 

15  I  Michigan 

16  I  Minnesota 


129 


555  I, 


3,384 


5,565 


23,000 


23.800 


16,989 


118,221 


9,285 


62,628 


7,207 


609 


17  Mississippi 

18  I  Missoi 


win] 
uri. 


19  I  New  Hampshire. 

20  New  Jersey 

21  .  New  York 


I 


22  I  North  Carolina. 

23  j  Ohio 

24  !  Oregon 

25  Pennsylvania. . . 

26  Rhode  Island... 


27  j  Tennessee 

28  '  Texas 
29 
3D 

31 
32 
33 
34    All  other  states. 


35,000 


35,500 


1,003 

500 

6.225 


8,814 

4,100 

44,910 


341 
1,109 
2.268 


1.660 
12.230 
10,520 


237,521 
25.260 


207,043 

27,448 


10 
42,966 
39,111 


57 
248.842 
104,875 


25.568 
23,224 


108,362 
64,000 


500 


3,000 


89.620 


70 


SOU 


10,452 


Utah. 
Vermont. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


400 


4,000 


TEXTILES— WOOL. 
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AXn  TERRITORIES:  1890— Con  tinned. 


in  mill— 
CvmtiBncd.  ! 


Liaen. 


Co«t. 


2.529 


100 


25 


5O0 


330 


1.929 


540 


MATERIALS  usEix— contlnaed. 


Oil. 


Soap. 


GalloDA. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Chemicals    ; 
and  d^e- 
stufls.       I 


Cost. 


Foel. 


ToUl 
cost. 


Coal. 


Cost. 


$805  2,439,573  1        1773,8)9        18,572.964  $614,997  1     $3,213,929  1;    $1,711,169        $1,528,208 


152 

560 

30.792 

161. 070 

18,350 

2.858 
21.964 
37.800 
11.225 
37,854 


7,722 

14.909 

123.790 

104. 31K 

96.839 

3.792 

32,608 

14, 712 

722.675 

123.202 

19,594 
2.550 
5,041 

37,735 

18,881 
8,451  : 
25.520  ' 
490  I 


53 

165 

18.305 

53.784 

1.144 

804 

7.174 

11,308 

3.881 

8,702 


139. 411 

42,941 

1.280,993 

6,615 

2,535 

24,898 

581.284 

204,816 

5, 168. 346 

11,341 

4,131  ; 

255,551 

14,508 

4,098 

222,180 

2,263 

4.060 

42.994 

35.183 

28.125 

1.001 

10,599 

4.550 

198,568 

49,425 

4,737 

788 

2.221 

13,628 

5,120 

2,102 

9,382 

132 


5.300 

9U5.306 

940,640 

87,011 

17, 479 
349.048 
821, 132 
234, 510 
105. 163 


84,700 

84,050 

1.483.340 

1.075.836 

680,057 

49,500 

345.027 

165.209 

2, 140. 597 

771.394 

44,502  : 
101.750  ! 

00.150  i 
606,256  , 

110.830 

76. 915 

231.185 

3,300 


110 

10,847 

86,024 

5,221 

415 

11,206 

10,360 

6.081 

2,867 

44.317 

037 

170.237 

7.080 

5,680 

4,277 

1.877 

41. 478 

34.568 

26.077 

1,250 

8.006 

6,617 

80,804 

30,285 

1.272 

2.060 

2.892 

18.756 

2,626 

2,107 

8.865 

80 


TK    .1 


I. 


675 

50 

28.881 

242,519 

0,071 

1,844 

28.417 

102,920 

21.202 

62,852 

221.643 
10.733 

008,468 

11,006 

0,238 

13.400 

8,215 

240.612 

152.295 

114.256 


4.650 

36,143 

27,591 

547.070 

175.572 

14,823   i 
7,800 
8,402 

58.434 

14.487 
7.273 

20.092 
2.705 


105 

200 

39,586 

145. 010 

2.410 

1.255 
20.006 
37,828 

6,432 
24,403 

123, 910 
8.331 

504,361 

14,207 

7.462 

13.455 

8,862 

103,285 

09,126 

57.764 

1.000 
16,663 

5.750 
274.421 
135,427 

14,650 
3,128 
5,048 

85.223 

4,603 

19.813 
1.491 


200    . 
25, 121  I 
119.466 
2.410 


20.556 

37. 318 

3,913 

23.804 

88,152 

a  241 

479,662 

7,017 

5.577 

750 

7,792 

85,529 

69,1-26 

55,861 

400 
15,678 


Wood. 


Cost. 


Rent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


Cost. 


All  other 
materials. 


Cost. 


$182,961 


$108,660       $2,230,554  ,     1 


273,082 
121.223 

12,523 
3,125 
5.038 

30  903 

3.908 
4.135  i 
16.212  I 
1.491  ;. 


105 


14.465 
25,514 


1.255 
50 

510 
2, 519 

599 

35.758 
90 

24,609 
7.190 
1,885 

12,706 

1,070 

17,756 


1.003 

1.500 

000 

5,750 

1.330 

14.204 

2,127 

3 

10 

4.320 

785 

220 

3,601 


50 


1.550 


360 
100 


300 
4,508 


26,744 
200 
1.642  ; 


260 
3,300 
2,425  ' 
2,206  ! 


20 

7,679 

187,494 

90,512 

2,005 
6,237 
2,744 
5,786 
91,553 

88,401 

25,440 

788,790 

2,6K2 

19,025 

16.000 

6,928 

136,157 

48.643 

66.205 

1,052 

5,373 

7,000 

522,262  , 

115.287  ' 

1.417 

1.916 

11.030 

88.817 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


4,827  31 
728  i  82 

6.812  ,  38 
242  I  34 
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Table  5.— WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 
13 
14 
15 
16 


2 
3 

4 
5 


PRODUCTS. 


All  wool  woTen  goods. 


STATES  ASD  TEKEITORIES. 


Aggregate 
value. 


TotaL 


Cloths,  doeakina, 

caasimeres,  cheviots, 

indigo  flannela,  aiMl 

hroanKlotha  for  men's 

wear. 


<'?:?^^»^.?!r;s'^  I  cur^^cioa^otM 


and  koveyft  for  both 
Bail's  and  women's  wear. 


weights. 


I 


Sqnare 
vards. 


Value. 


Sqnare 
yards. 


Valoe. 


^.?£r     ^•"- 


The rnited  SUtes '.     $133,577,977         95. 807,836 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansas... 
California... 
Connectient 


6     I>elaware 


17.150 

38.360 

1,325.033 

9,082,483 

482.022 


Oeorgia... 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mtcnigan 

Minnesota 


173, 
1.299. 
2.989, 

695, 
2,351, 

7.521, 

579. 

35, 7n. 

539. 


245 
506 
182 
218 
117 

317 
516 
161 
G52 
995 


700 

1,366,651 

6,342,270 

327,612 


I 


17  I  Mississippi 

18  Missouri  . 
10 
20 
21 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersev 

New  York 


22  North  Carolina 

23  Ohio 

24  ■  Or«»gon 

25  {  Pennsylvania. 

26  Khode  Island  . 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 


27 
28 
29 
90    Vermont. 


924,185 

548,457 

8.004,264 

5,652,166 

5.188,020 

308,946 
1.513,302 

614,932 

29.878.010 

9.884.»15 

:i 

1,216.419  > 
359. 230  j. 
338i584  :. 

2. 723;  683  j 


1,646,506 

3, 714. 040 

1,176,626 

29.560 

8, 219. 000 

579,883 

35,040.073 

881,329 

681,490 

9.600 

556,739 

8.806,591 

1.826,871 

3.868.113 

117,550 
1.704,027 

117,283 

10,325,818 

3,502.424 

109.400 


$51,205,385      23.008,903       $21,648,649        4,020,612         $4,695,723 


400 

716,576 

3,333,980 

310.662 


143,102 

1.624,825 

263,412 


131. 745 

1,527,176 

263.412 


490,466  ! 


622,011 


1,068,636  j; 
1,738,664  ! 
569,792  I 
24,315 


4,061.092 

572,156 

17,332,98» 

630,626 

464,550 

4,900 

200,960 

3,287,023 

1,887,890 

2,654.228 

58,570 

863,864 

123.938 

4.255.666 

4,192.508 

46,085 


577,536 
1,779.555 


197,269, 

648,542- 


31  ,  Virginia 

32  West  Virginia. 


999.969  . 
450, 718  ' 
133,770 
2,600 

1.664,838  . 

538,175 
6,164,807  i 

n5. 146  < 
7.675 

6,000 

6,170 

1,332.066 

1,450,695 

1,552.702 

60,  »0 
360,805 

41,809 
1.158,019 
3,142.852 

83,660 


741, 248 

368.981 

121.389 

2,060 

1,022.606 
557.200 

6.668,386 

550,164 

6.150 

3,000 

4,513 

834.236 

1,503.267 

1,361,563 

38.300 
238,769 

79.912 

772.148 

3,732.006 

34,560 


89,170 
1.290 


115,419 
1,280 


942,275  '■ 

600 

1.351,660 

5,000 

4.000 


1,101,946 
450 

1,446.019 
3,400 
3,000 


Square 
yards. 


1,282.921 


766,938 


156,000 


152,173 


630 


138,000 


750 
'i7i*098* 


75,519 

5,984 

126,307 


11.250  : 
27,750  I 


3.700 
26,000 


23,381 
41.479 


30,818 
44,166 


33 
34 


Wisconsin. 
All  other  states. 


609,800 

477.382 

382, 2»4 

850,450 

318,449 

328,800  1 

479,876  1 

200.160 

104.128 

56,377 

1,609,944 

1,685,381  , 

1,278,267 

565,730 

635,645 

104,364  , 

247, 760  1 

08.802 

1,200 

400 

Value. 


$626,791 


f 


255.032 


129,500  ! 


106,492 


24.919 

7,232 

103,616 


438.353  1 
321,572  ' 

630,514  • 

450,000 

1 

....  .       . 

.........................  ............. 

143,892  1 

89.926  1 

41.625  < 

27.800  ' 

1 

1 

3,000  ; 

2,400  1 
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AXD  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continne.1. 


1 

PRODUCTS— OMiifuued. 

All  wool  woven  goodn — Continned. 

awla,  woal 
rsted. 

Diiw  9001U,  sackings, 
tnevca.  ImdUem'  cloth,  broad-                   i?i-««^i- 
Hoth.  and  aU  other                         FlanneU. 
g— is  for  wometi's  wear. 

1 

1 

1                Blankets.                 ' 

1 

1                                                1 

1 

Horse  blankets. 

r 

^^          viae,      j 

1 

Carriage  robes. 

1 

1    Woven  sh 
or  wo 

Square 
yards. 

^"5"^               Value.               Square! 
y^rda.                   ^                     yards. 

1 
Value. 

1 

1 
Square       |       y  . 
yards.               vaiue. 

Square 
yards. 

1 
Value. 

Value. 

,      34.«0».9T7         $8,769,257  •       32,762,273 

$10,458,557  1 

4,666,057 

1 
$2,532,324  ; 

; 

666.625 

$357,411 

257.208 

$145, 019 

i 

4,538,970 

$1,071,664 

1 

; 

j 

3 

700 
!           306,444 

400  [ 
213,900  1 

(••.*•••••••• 

8 

918. 106 
1  MML834 

370,931 
362,812 

4 

1,  €44.  307               566. 919 

.....•• 1 

i 

1 

6 

64,200 

47,250  ' 

1 

; 1 

6 

r 

■ 

1 

, 

1 
1 

. i .... 

7 

63.406 

26.785 

970,098 

308,744 

1,420 

807.805 

10,906 

3,244,724 

48,367 

62.471 

186,851 

:            467.754 

288,910 

23,150 

27,065 

5,560 

32,515 

58,192 

501,443 

3,6U0 

273,949 

315, 119 

5C0 

49,500 

20.960 

413,418 

21,798 

1,045,031 

73,550 
274,566 
138.360 

20,836 

16,211 

3.200 

37,282 

28,175 

392,026 

1,000 

124,476 

161,603 

330 

26,386 

9,950 

254.479 

16,402 

441,082 

684 

457            %Ui.h\k  1           07.087 

8 

:SU.  300                  9. 600 

\        o  ||flB.008 

0 

• 1            752.656 

1 

10 

..............  .............. 

3.800 

.    .    .  1 

11 

2.442.244               841,419 

2,677,355 

35,.058 

1       10,648,509 

101.601 

168,372 

166, 140 

600 

1,310 

000 

125,560 

400 

1,864 

360 

11,280 

4,834 

288,804 

141,181 

13 
13 

lC:i7i.781  i         5,607.708 
1                     400                      160 

n.ooo' 

i6,'ii2* 

302,070 

210, 703 

14 
15 

16 

« 

1 

; 



17 

■ 

276.090 

70,621 

1,302,263 

463 

910, 300 

6.620 

203,379 

24,761 

828.273 

3,500 

3,850 

900 
16.314 

600 
6.176 

18 

i.g»,2€t              966,936 

4.240,311 

1,112 

1.501,870 

24,700 

610. 016 

1             49.096 

3,986,916 

10,000 

11,300 

10 

o6.66u 

800 

75,000 
218 

130,600 
600,034 

100,600 
311,261 

30 

1.5<l0                      900 

46, 000  >          40, 000  1 
1... i 

21 
33 

C818                  3,072 

135,000 

63,000 

150,000 

75,000 

220 

4,630 

2,660,617 

166 

3,778 

036,261 

33 
34 

837.406  1            656.n3 

3BLO00                  7,000 

1 

273,457 

01,514 

17,060 

9,160 

39 

36 

14,450 

7,676 

37 

38 

207,411 
648,184 

25.150 
840,218 
734,355 
244,520 

09.501 
246,690 

8.760 

128,643 

308.326 

97.502 

244,391 
126,000 

61, 167 
35,530 
87.860 

68,714 
61,000 

27,286 

.  15, 140 

8fl.  310 

12,368 

8,237 

80 

420  000              216.800 

30 

31 

33 

304.430 

343,667 

83 

2,040                     900  1 

• 

34 

1 

1'" 
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Table  4. -WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


PBODUCT8— COD  tin  ued . 


tTnion  or  cotton  mixed  woven  goods. 


STATES  AITD  TERRITORIES. 


The  United  SUtes. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
M 

27 
28 
2» 
30 

31 


84 


Alabama  ... 
ArkanMM... 
California  .. 
Connect  icnt 
Delaware . . . 


Total. 


Unions,  tweeda,  cheviota,  casai- 

merea,  and  other  goods  for     '  Orercoatingsandcloakings. 
men's  wear. 


Sackings,  tricota,  and  dreas 
goods  for  women's  wear. 


■I 


Sqnare 
yards. 


Value. 


Sqnare 
yards. 


Value. 


f^^       ^«'-- 


Square 
yards. 


54.385.108 


$23,009,976 


20.023,283  $12,103,503 


3.528.942         $2,497,092 


9.892.377 


Value. 


$2,532,598 


Georgia. .. 
Illinoiji  . . 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


5,850 
1. 754. 649  I 
6, 103. 276  I 
1,080,000 

13.774  . 
578 
411.048 


2.110 

001.082 

3.0h5.3I2 

162.000 

3.673 

500 

142.066 


74,670 
4.189.326 
1.080.000 

13,774 


•1= 


1.500 


61,583  ! 

2. 999. 552  i 

162.000  j 

3,673  . 

i.'ioo' 


145.822 


166.369 


1,373.334 


421.501  . 


Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Miasissinpi 

Missouri 

!New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennaylvania.. 
Bhode  Island.. 


Tenneasee 

Texas  

Utah 

YemMMit.. 


Virginia 

Weet  Virginia.. 

Wisoonain 

All  other  states. 


.1 


3.842.467  ' 

300 

12.655.898 

1.060 


1,335.243 
200 

5. 27a  427 
360 


401.869  . 

300  I 

3,605.066  ! 


266.281  , 
200  i: 
2.719.290  ' 


100.425 
691.257 


101.533  ,. 


2.790.566 


509.571 


•ri   I 


4,833.284 


2,250 

521, 174 

6,118,629 

3,671,300 

8,047.057 

1.125 
2,700 
483.884  ; 
11.101.112  ! 
1.353,272 

28.266  . 
338.000  I 
171,432  ! 
2,072,547 

88,410 

94,200 

420,861 


>  r 


450 

99.497 

1,888.932 

2,178.644 

1,422.239 

330 

1.754 

161.040 

3,061,144 

1,292,383 

6.063 

181,000 

64,560 

1,199.453 

66.280 

28,780 

136,405 


520,684  ! 
860.525  ' 
1.885,600 
401.782 


99.302  I, 
540.798 
1,103.397 
313.506 


557,300 

1,565.700 

20.000 


438.000  ; 
896.247     . 
18.000  ,i 


700 

21.809 

3,879,195 

1,353.272 


254 

29.302 

1.353.743 

1,292.383 


186,778 


103.600 


240,000 


1. 120, 137  I 

83.310 

400 

289,364 


140.000 

832* 43i' 

64,220 

240  . 
110.648  i; 


201.660  ' 


174.772   i 


346.063 


304.625 


97.238 


15.750 


131. 497 


800.234 


1.097,540 


92,202 

'oo.'sso' 


20,674 


5,250 


25.847 


1 
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AXD  TERKITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


PBODUCTS— contio  ueO . 


ITnioD  or  cottoD  mixed  woven  goods — Continned. 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  wool  or  hair. 


n annuls  and  linsevs. 


Blankets. 


Horse  blankets. 


Value,     i      ?a"?!*  Value,     i      ^"ST 


yards 


II.cn.  679     13.314.733  1     4,804,390     $1,390,660 


3.450 

L  StT.  187 

300,000 


yards. 


Value. 


4,514,437     $1,171,390 


1.150 

448.385 

67,500 


2,400 
121, 030 


960 
84,080 


11,762 
94.794 


Total. 


Square 
yards. 


111,027,431 


6,984  ; 
40,390  I 


22,500 

51,200 

13.500 

4.654.472 


Value. 


$37,199,986 


10,8U0 

16,000 

7,425 

1, 548, 614 


Cassimeres,  doeskins,  coat- 
ings, suitings,  and  other 
goods  for  men's  wear. 


Square* 
yards. 


27,882,734 


880,717 


Overcoatings  and  oloakings. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


$13,273,684   !        4,814,989 


518.786 


95,847 


Value. 


$3,387,061 


W>,  OoA 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


255.676 


3«.038 


78.804  r 


578 
153,872 


500 
61,562 


13,080 


390,937 
669, 87i' 


132, 122 


60,632 


21,984 
si* 600" 


500,002 
502,778 

2, 691, 917 
54.335 

6,983,577 

5,445,247 


149. 372 

178.550 

094,100 

28, 378 

2,084.402 

1,862,348 


422,159 

1,665,9U 

12.000 

1,447,643 

1, 047, 104 


105,500 

330,994 

8,745 

529,958 

577,138 


97,555 
i,' 663,919 


80,809 


i  772.  570 
1.060 


728.830  . 
360 


101.596 


83.850 


20, 852. 055 
20,060 


10,330,678 
9.465 


3,909,070 


3,091,971 


1,529,907 


2.250 
490 
057 


L79.U00  ' 
L125 


075 
1  441.354 


2.225 


73S.000  I 

I 
4..'i00   . 

•3.  (M)  , 


450 

195 

510.727 


911,550 
330 


220,000 


131,738 
140.564 


2,000 


3, 117, 462 


180,000 


1.500 


1.292.664 
"*59i,'656 


298,205 
i6o,'833' 


780.169  i  2.379.085 


542  I 


63.360  ' 
187.000  ,; 

1.610 
28.540 


26.040 

98,000 

1.600 


5,521 

41,000 

1,200 


662,394 


600 


450 


1,672,167 
183.830 
6,334.944 
2, 107. 130 
1,066,648 

644.027 

434.005 

451.995 

d6,406,2t5 

4,751,530 

3, 523, 455 

360,000 

86,479 

1,987,060 

207,205 
27.344 

1,766 


864,760 

50,835 

2.525,856 

1,089,596 

419, 361 

146, 440 

249,652 

310, 103 

10,248.727 

2,374,404 

995,467 

126,000 

38,966 

764,876 

60,065 
9,796 

846 


1,594,726 

658.300 

19,200 

226*927 
1.600 

135.144 

10,618,421 

3,667,496 

1. 141, 100 


943,483 

891,504 

10.450 

83,160 

1,100 

153,743 

3,990,106 

1, 913, 611 

300,660 


20.147 
488,084  > 

24,575 
3,375  i 


3,050 
311, 455 

11.520  ■ 
1.860 


628,885 
950.050 
876,405 

312,000 
45 


260,410 
416,873 


17 
18 

390,800  19 
891,422  20 


183,874 

21,060 
08 


359.057 
818,483 


21 

22 
28 
24 
25 
20 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

34 


no 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  5.— WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


STATES  AXD  TKBUTOEIKS. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
G 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


The  United  Statee. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California    

Connecticnt 

Delaware 


PRODUCTS— contin  ued . 


GoodH  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  c»r  wholly  of  wool  or  hair — Continued. 


Satinets. 


WooLflUing^ress^goods  and  >^«^.„el«  and  shirting*. 


Blankeu. 


Square 
vards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
vards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


18,610,181  $4,287,778  I  -  17,150,803  i  $1,181,262  16.729,685         $1,782,829  8.703.822  ri.:>46.338  i 


1.500 


600 


1,078,760 


289.466 


1,594,451 


428. 119 


948.834 


203.216 


1.000  I 
13,500  i 
55.863 


300 

7.425 

15.416 


Ge<»! 
lUinois 
Indiana. 
Iowa  ... 


rna. 
lois  . 


Kentucky 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota  — 


1,500  ! 
3.  Ill  I 


725 
2,609 


600 
315.909 


300 
165.675 


6,600 


3.950 


2,687.510  ; 


679,281 


551.000 


133,480 


73.419 
8,448  i 
9  060 
370 

1.052,103 


70,000  I 
5.748 
4.758  • 
200 

378,190 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York*. 


North  Carolina 
Ohio 


Oregon    

Pennsylvania. 
Khode  Island. 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Uuh 

Vermont . . 


15.996.900 
2,600 


3.538,217 
1,690 


1.729,076 


286,748 


2. 569. 569 
2,100 


979.430  ! 
720  1 


3.982.561 
14,350 


I 


480 
261.000  t 


440    ,. 

27,720   I 

I 


300  , 


27,850 
8,985 


200 

9.790 
6.368 


1.949,076 
148,680 


559.334 
54  500 


I 


819,577 
3i2."538 


210. 783 


140.737"  ' 


.1. 


36,385 
440.872 


18.082 
99.151 


.1. 


I 


56.230 


19. 512 


a  874, 413 
166.296 


2.142,327 
33.259 


10, 270, 155 


2, 708. 121 


6.850 
1.083.680  ; 
441. 100  ' 
278.200 

19,200 

13.000 

316.851 

1, 298. 732 


52,500 


30.000 


2,850 


903,925 
6.805 


1,950 

384.736 

252, 170 

44.100 

10.000 

14.820 

156.360 

276,150 


2. 125 


.1 


747.738 


287.660  '!. 


23,635 
751.238 


9.451 
165, 761 


I 


I 


31  M  Virsrinia 

49,225 
3,375 

14.150 
1,350    1 
1... 

22, 215 
9.180 

8.600 

32     West  Vinrinia 

1,400  1 

980 

1,301 

691 

1  960  j 

33     Wi.Hconsin 

84     All  other  states  

200  1 

130  ; 

1 

200 

1 

110 

1.300  , 

600  i 

I 

J 
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».M>  TKRKITORIE5:  1890— Con  tinned. 


PRODUCTS— continiifd. 


*  r«««iJ*  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft 
partly  or  iN'holly  ot  wool  or 
Ikair — t  Continued. 


^  kenM^.vs,  and  linaeys. 


• 

IT.  138,217 


22,500 
48.70U 


Value. 


UpholstTv 

goodM  nna 

KtindrieM — 

woolen. 


Value. 


$4,738,034 


10.800 
15. 100 


$133,600 


All  wonite«l  woven  goods. 


ToUl. 


Coating*,  serges,  and  s.iitings        I^*'  5S3^;;i;!~i22r^;r"'*"' 

*Vor  men  s  wear.  **  "wn™««^^/ "^  • 

women  s  wear. 


Square 
yards. 


3,048,248 


Value. 


$2,626,174 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


2,030,028 


$2, 245, 287 


Square 
yards. 


1, 017, 320 


Value. 


$380,887 


I" 


2 
,3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
23 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

SI 
32 
33 
34 


65.000 


254.382 


400,073 


253.692 


409.513 


690 


460 


r4K>.  002 
.VIOO 

ew,5a5 

33.275 
:>.  Xi5.  564 

375 


149, 372 

2,025 

189,074 

14, 875 

1.554,334 

500 


900 


1,350 


900  ' 
619*312 


1,350 


960 
l.UUO 


•180 
250 


619.312 


795.616 


I.  €72. 167 
]7«.5O0 


70.000 

50.050 
.154,145 


864.760 
48,445 


40.000 

22.430 
207,784 


146,561 
163,060 


225.438 
92,700 


40,000 


146,561 
57.050 


225.438 
41,500 


106.000 


51,200 


5.  OSS,  760 

ao,uoo 

2.  .T27.  005 
300,000  ! 
42,097  '•■ 


754.884 
15,000 

662,692 

126.000 

21,482 


28.600 


1,160,630 
703, 413 


769,227  ' 
331,870 


900.000 
53,413 


700.000 
71.870 


260.630 
650,000 


69.227  ; 
260,000  , 


111.  190 
H.  713 


.34.795 
2,952 


t. 


no 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablb  «.— woolen  mills,  BY  STATE8 


1 

j 

( 

PRODUcn^— con  tin  ued . 

■ 

GoodH  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly 

or  wholly  of  wool  or  hair — Continued. 

I 

STATES  AXD  TKBUTOEIKS. 

1 

1 
Satinets. 

Wool-fllling  dress  goods  and 
repellents. 

FlauneU  anc 

I  »hirting». 
Value.     , 

1 
Blankeu. 

1 

• 

Sqnare 
yards. 

Value. 

Sqnare        , 
yards. 

Value. 

Square 
yardA. 

Square 
yards. 

( 

Value. 

1 

1  , 

2 
3 

4 
5 
G 

7 
8 

The  United  Statefl 

18,610,181  ' 

$4,287,778  1 

17.150,803 

1 

$1,181,262 

16,729,685 

$!,"«»«» 

8,703.822 

92.546,338  1 

Alabama  ............•.••••••••••• 

1 

1 

1 
.'i 

1 

t 

ArkaosM 

C^difOTDia    

1.500  i 

600  i 

( 

' 

1.000 
13,500 
55.863 

300 

7.425 

15,416 

1 

1 

Connecticut 

Dela  ware 

1,078,' 760  i 

289,466  1 

1,594,451  . 

428,ii9  ! 

948.834 

203.216 

Geonria ....... 

i 

1 

i 

.  .  ........  ...  -   -        -            I.......--. . .. 1 

niinniit 

1,500 
3,111 

725 
2,609  , 

600 
315.909 

300  ' 
1».  675  i 

73.419 

8,448 

9  060 

370 

1.052,103 

70,000 
5.748 
4.758 

9      Indiana 

10 
11 

12 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

1 



' 

200 

^aine 

6,600 

3,950 

2, 687, 510 

679.281 

1 

554.000 

133,480 

378,190 

13 

Maryland 

14 
15 

Ifaasachusetta 

Michigan 

Minnmtnta 

15.996.900 
2.600 

3*538, 2i7  i 

1,690 

1,729,076 

286.748' 

2.509.569 
2,100 

979,430 
720 

1 

3.982.561 
14.350 

1. ....... ... 

903,925 
6,805 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

■ 
Miaaiasinm ......'-     -   - 

"    "          T                1 

; 1 

Mlssourt 

480 
264.000 

440  1 
27,720  ; 

................    ................      ....... .........|.  ....... ....... 

i 

6.850 

1,083.680 

441.100 

278.200 

19,200 

13.000 

316.851 

1,298,722 

1,950 

384,736 

252,170 

44.100 

10.000 

14.820 

156.360 

276,150 

New  Hamnahire 

1.949,076 
148,680 

559.334 
54.500 

819,577 

210,783 

Xew  Jemev 

21 

New  York 

300 
1 

1                 27,850 
8,983 

200 

9,790 
6.368 

312,538 

140. 737 

22 

North  Carolina 

23 

Ohio 

56.230 

19, 5i2 

24 

OreiEon    

25 

Pennavlvania 

36,385 
440.872 

1 

18,082 
99,151  , 

a  874, 413 
106.296 

2,142,327 
33.259 

10,270,155 

1        2, 708,  i2i 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31  , 

Khode  laland 

Tennessee 

52,500 

i         saooo 

2,850 

2.125 

Texas  



1 

Uuh 

• 

23,635 
751.  ?38 

49,225 
3,375 

9.454 
165, 761 

14.150 
1,350 

:::.::::.::..;  .  .  :  :  :  :i 

'  Vermont 

747,738 

287.660  ' 

\ 

Virginia 

i 

22. 215 
9.180 

8.600  < 

32 

West  Virginia 

1,400 

980 
........              ' 

1,301 

694 

1.960  \ 

33 

Wisconsin 

34 

All  other  states  

200 

130  1 

200 

"», 

1.300 

600  1 

..     .          J 

1 
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ANT»  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continned. 


PRODUCTS—  cont  ill  uv^ . 

i; 

ut<d  A  woTen  «m  cotton  warps,  weft , 
partlv  or  wholly  ot  wool  or 
Wir— Continued . 

1 

Uphol«t«»rv 

goods  una 

HundrieH — 

woolen. 

All  worste<l  wo 

veil  goods. 

s,  and  suitings 
s  wear. 

Jraoit.  kerseys,  and  linaeys. 

Total. 

CoMtingft,  serge 
for  men 

Dress  goods,  oassimeres,  serges. 

and  other  goods  for 

women's  wear. 

Square 
yard*. 

17,126,217 

Valae. 

! 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 
$2, 626, 174 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 
n,  245. 287 

Sqiiare                 y^ 
yards.                     ^** 

$4,738,034 

$13.'),  600 

3,048,248 

2,030,928 

1,017,320  ,              $.180,887 

1 

2 
.3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

10 

?2.  500  :                     10. 800 
48. 70U                        15. 100 

■ 

1 

, 

1 

1 

:::::::::;!. :;:!!:;;;:. .!!!!!!! 

,                     65.000 

254.382 

409,973 

253.692 

•    ••••••■■•••••a    ••• 

409.513 

.................. 

690                          460 

.'iOU.003  '                   149,372 

5.100  .                       2,025 

606,505  ,                   189,074 

3:*.  275                       14. 875 

5.535.564                   1,554,334 

375                             500 

' 





1 
1 

, 

■*    *. 

1 

900 

1.350 

900 



1,350 

960                               180 
1.000                              250 

619.312 

705. 616 

619. 312 

795.616 

1 



1 

1.  €72, 167                     864.760 
1711.500  i                     48,445 

1                                  \ 

1 

146,561 
163,060 

225.438  i 
92,700  • 

146,561 
57,050 

225.438 
41.500 

1 

, 



106.000                    51.200     ^ 

70.000                       40.000 

50. 050                       22.  430 
354, 145  1                   207. 784 
.... ,.1 

40,  000 

21 

1                                                                     1 

'                                                                                                                                                                                                           1 

22 

• , • ••'      ..•....-..• - ••• .....J. 

23 

..............         1                 -                ,                                              -..       -             .       -           ...... 

' ' 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
90 

81 
32 
33 
34 

5, 033, 769 
OU,000 

2,327.005 

:t6U.OOO 

42.697 

754.884  1 
15,000 

662,692 
126,000 

91    1A9 

1.160,630 
703,413 

769,227 
331,870 

1                   900.000 
53.413 

700.000 
71.870 

260. 630                    69. 227 
650, 000                  260. 000 

1                     28.600 
1   

1                                    

1... 

^ 

•••••• 1 * *"• 

1 







1 

111.  190  '                     34.795 
i*.713                         2,952 

\ 

.•.•...•••••...•  ................ 

' 

! 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  5.— WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


STATES  AND  TEBRITOBIES. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14  i 

15 : 
w : 


The  United  States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware   


Geonria 


PRODUCTS--contiuaed. 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  worsted. 


Total. 


^'^irt^i^^rSJl^ntW  *^      ^  d"uSiS!*?fs^^iir^  l   Unlngs.  Italian  cloth.,  and 
ings,  suitings,  Md  other  serges  and  other  stul&  for  ^    lastings. 


goods  for  men's  wear. 


women  s  wear. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


5, 268, 142 


$2,000,031   ^  568,507 


$503,225 


Square 
yards. 


Value.       ''        ^°5" 
yards. 


3,531,336 


$990,904 


I 


1. 168, 180 


• I 


23.000 


5,250 


23,000 


Value. 


$445,902 


5,2S0 


niindl 
Indiana 
Iowa  ... 


14.784 


3.929 


14,784 


3,929 


Kentucky 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minntwota 


395.064 


134,322 


1,328.984 


753,501 


303,537 


304,096 


330,106 


153,804   . 


395,064 


686,341 


134,322 


295,601  ; 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
20 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


Mississippi  

MiMSOuri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  . 
Kbo<le  Island  .. 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont  .. 


Vinpnia 

Went  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin  

All  other  states 


831.*>o0 
2. 617. 600 


258.300 
766.200 


I 


150,000 
57.600 


80.000      641,250 
100.600  ,    2,560,000 


171.500 
665,600 


57.460 


r8. 529 


57,460 


78.529 


40,000  ; 


6.800 
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AX1»  TERRITORIES:  1890-^<intiuued. 


PRODUCTS — continaed . 


Cpholfltery 
eoaJLm  and  sun- 

Carpets 
and  rugt). 

Felt  goods. 

Wool  hats. 

Hosiery  and 
knit  i^oods. 

Valut^. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

♦1,330,332                        $7,334                    $22,815 

$300  1                  $97,770 

_       .  .!                                      J 

1 

Partly  manufactured  products  for  sale. 


Total. 


PoundD. 


Value. 


Woolen  yam,  all  wool. 


Pound.i. 


48. 077, 114 


$14, 304. 804 


:J0.  708, 571 


-I 


17.459 
38,500 


6,350 
19.85U 


0,000 


Value. 


$8, 990, 106 


3.600  3 
4 

10,150  ;  5 
,  6 


7W 


88  285 


6,000 


3,U90 
125.  OH) 


8.000 
12,409 


183 


50 


911.057 
1(W,U« 


60 
6,374 


1,200 


15,615 


300 


3,082 
15,267 

6,765 
40,000 


200 


589 


137.600 
78.000 

39,850 

89.391 

1, 137. 055 

140,648 

430,892 

428.855 

10,796 

3,021.933 

341.332 

136,700 

99.200 
350,709 
199,200 
677,391 
743,  867 

254,372 

635. 582 

8.816 

36,018.277 

1. 627. 720 

382.611 
87.460 
66.084 
57.366 

177.490 

162.006 

453.872 

6,080 


24,364 
9.360 

20,160 
50,220 

400,848 
94,548 

242, 310 

126  962 

6,460 

1, 140,  797 

184,592 

75,445 

54,075 
196,982 

73.925 
278. 136 
371.042 

103.606 

392,720 

4,584 

8,944,048 

752,980 

108.804 
52,230 
41.184 
80,283 

91.970 

89.904 

252,307 

3,758 


19,000 


66.891  , 
376. 055  ! 
128,248 
240,556 

17,950 

8.796  I 

1,218.415 

240,144 

63.150 

85.500 
247. 02:1 
100.000 
627, 391 
316, 290 

122,000 

582,805. 

216 

24,835.968 

638.300 

146,844 
85.300 
53,372 
1.3,000 

128,991 

121,  906 

275.760 

2,700 


38,420 
217, 398 

88,548 
140, 613 

10,840 

5,460 

716.  770 

135,244 

39, 525 

47, 325 
146.  mi 

51.81U 
258. 136 
136, 913 

66.650 

365,441 

194 

5, 564. 624 

471. 8iH) 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


76,557  ,  27 

51. 150  28 

37, 110  •  29 

11.250  I  30 

72. 100  I  31 

69, 704  32 

148,251  ,  83 

2,000  1  84 


5079 
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Table  5.— WOOLEN  MILLS,  BY  STATES 


2 
3 

4 
5 
« 


8 

9 

10 

U 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


8TATBS  AND  TBRBIT0BIB8 


PRODUCTS — continued. 


Partly  manafactnred  products  for  sale— Continued. 


WodeD  yam,  union  or  merino. 


Pounds. 


The  United  States 


C  670, 757 


Alahama — 
Arkansas... 
California... 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 


Georgia, 
niinoia  . 
Indiana. 
Iowa — 


Kentucky. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


22  North  Carolina 

23  Ohio 

24  I  Oregon 

25  I  Pennsylvania. 
20  !  Rhode  Island  . 


27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utoh 

Vermont.. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wiscousin 

All  other  states. 


7,000 
78,000 


2,000 
35,000 


Value. 


$2,253,792 


1,«10 
9,300 


1,000 
14,000 


422,961 


I 


156,941 


Worsted  yarn. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Cotton  yam. 


Pounds. 


2,673,546 


$1,C06,9Z7 


3, 159, 047 


6,500 


166,746 


5,221 


108,385 


2,500 

3,600 

50,000 

291,683 


5,712,413 
64,800 


900 


1.875 

1.440 

20,000 

183.112 


7,000 


682,000 


178,499 


70,998 


81,000 


1,830,589  i' 

32.400  ,i 

I 


2.16^1.000  } 
187,300 


943,321  l| 
160,000  'i 


865 


150,000 


1,886,630 
181.920 

70,000 


Value. 


$626,072 


1,120 


Woolen  card  rolls. 


150,000 


28,628 
'26,'329 


13,365 


356,188 
45,480 

10.362 


90,000 


1,000 


600 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1,435,215  I  $704,581 


10,459 
32.500 


39,750 
20,500 
39,000 
11,800 
190.338 

153,306 
2.000 


99,438 
71,550 

13,700 
99.186 
30,600 


96,459 

50,372  , 

52,777  1 

8.600 

80,  no 


164,817 

2.160 

12.712 

37,306 

35,599 

40,100 

28,112 

2.300 


5.230 
16.250 


20,125 
10.200 
19,400  t= 
5.900 
95,697 

76,013  . 
1,000 


49,223 
34.840 

6,750 
48,354 
14,320 


47,227 

23,341 

27,279 

4,390 

40,649 


81,796 
1,080 
4,074 

18,233 

17,805 

20.200 

14.056 

1.150 


a  Includes  items  as  follows:  cottonades,  $249,839;  cotton  batts,  f  1.575:  cotton  cassimercs.  doeskins,  $267,176:  cotton  cloths,  $36,000;  cotton  dusters.  $35,000^ 
cotton  jeans,  kerseys,  etc.,  $27,298;  cotton  lap  dusters,  $80,000;  cotton  piece  goods,  $254,120;  cotton  shirtings,  $238,085;  custom  work,  $52,445;  dyeing,  $1,586;  flannel  shirtOK 
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AXD  IXKRITORIES :  1890— Continned. 


PB 

tODUCTS— continue 
>ducts  for  sale— Cc 

d.    • 

Partly  manufactured  pn 

mtinued. 

All  other 
j     products,  (a) 

Wor«t4Ml  slabbing  and  noils. 

Waste. 

i 

Shoddy  and  mungo. 

Wool  extract.                    | 

PoqimIa. 

1 
7«.40D 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value.           ' 

• 

Pounds. 

1 
Value.          t 

Pounds. 

Value.           1 

Value. 

t 

931,840  { 

1,065,178 

$180,425 

1,583,300 

$179,351  1 

625, 100  j                  $31, 710 

$1,630,470 

1 

'. 

; ..i' 

2 

1 

...1 



3 

! 



4 
5 
6 

7 

111,600 

12,604 ; 

■**•*•••*••*•***** 

100 

35 

40 

1 

" 1 

.  ...1 

100       8 

5,000 
500 

5U 
50 

1. 

1,150 

9 

1 

100 

50 

10 

11 

t 

72,000 

6,260! 

.................. ^.... ...... ........ 

12 

1 

1 
1 

13 

.  ............|................ 

442,813 
1,750 

61,372 
125 

1 

700,000 

77,000 

36,868 
7,200 

14 

15 

1 

2,000 

1,080 

16 

1 

' 

17 

1,500 

150 

500 

200 

18 

65.000 

6,325 

19 



1 

200 
185,100 

20 

30,6.% 

1,000 

3,700 
250 

1 

1 

21 

1 

22 

, 

. 

970 



?Si 

.................. 

^ 

24 

( 

1 

463,350 
44,000 

050 

101, 375 
5,570 

90 

670,200 
20,500 

80,262 
2,460  , 

208,000 
414,500 

27,040    '                i.406.8»7 

25 

76.  400  '                 31. 810 

3,340  1 

?!6 

?7 





1 

1 

28 

1 

/ 

1 

I                       i,535 
2,000 

29 

7,000 
5,000 

800 
500 

1 

'M 

« 

7,000 

1 

700 

31 

160 

2.875 

375 

32 

1 

..................  1- . -- 

.....     ..     ......1..  ............... 

33 

80 

8  ; 

1- 

34 

1 1 

1 "w"'" ' ■ 1 

•M.MO:  fly  oete,  $27,800;  ginghams,  $53,75U;  listingH,  $2,000;  pickings,  $60,250;  suouriug  wool.  $32.5u0:  stockmeU.  $450;  woolen  batts,  $3,482;  woolen  silk  yam,. 
$173  000:  miaceUaneous,  $22,714. 
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Table  6.— WORSTED  MILLS, 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 

2n 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


STATES. 


Tbe  rnited  States 


Cunnecticnt 

Masaachosetts 

New  Hampshire... 

Xew  Jersey 

New  York*. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states  (6) 


CAPITAL. 


Nnm- 
ber  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Talae  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct  investment. 


Value  of  plant. 


Aggregate. 


143 


Total. 


$1,109,526  '$68,083,116  I  $27, 890, 810 


Hachinerv,! 
Land.     JBuUdingi.     *^^^^ 

menta. 


Total. 


Baw 
materials. 


Stock  in 
process 

and 

finished 

products 

on  hand. 


Caah,bilU 

and 
accounts 
receivable, 
and  all 
sundries 
not  else- 
where re- 
ported. 


$2, 812, 769  $7, 962. 8C5   $17, 085, 176  •  $40. 194, 306    $10, 844, 736  $15, 606, 658  !$13, 742, 912 


10 

33 

4 

6 

IC 

41 

28 

5 


800,100 


75,000 

245.000 

1,  794.  700 

1,161.726 

33,000 


5. 263, 201 

21,204.909 

4,295.688 

1,305,271 

5, 615.  875 

13,929,489 

14, 949, 166 

1,521,517 


1,905,153 
8. 728, 179 
1, 125.  440 

653,472 
2,085,099 
5, 432. 681 
7. 240.  767 

720,019 


239.666 

1, 007, 575 

69.000 

38.500 

247,509 

522,500 

657. 519 

60,500 


570,400 

2,775,173 

197,000 

181.500 

485.968 

1.290.684 

2. 273. 203 

188,937 


1,095. 

4,945, 
859, 
433, 

1,351, 

3.619. 

4, 310. 
470, 


087 
431 
440 
472 
622 
497 
045 
582 


3,358,048 

12,476,730 

3. 170, 248 

651,799 
3, 530,  776 
8,496.808 
7,708.399 

801,498 


583.981 

3,204,626 

003,278 

210, 661 

980.056 

2. 393, 752 

2,677,811 

190, 571 


975,544 

1,798. 

5, 371, 979 

3,900, 

1,252,304 

1.314, 

174, 375 

266, 

1, 675, 819 

874, 

2,881,667 

3,221, 

2,960,159 

2,071, 

315,811 

295. 

523 
125 
666 
763 
901 
389 
429 
116 


I 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


MACHIXCKT — continued. 


r 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Spindles. 


Woolen.  Worsted.  Cotton. 


Power  looms. 


207, 180  ;    47l>,  675     68, 225 


Connecticut 29,100 

Massachusetts 38,262 

New  Hampshire 2,416 

New  Jersey 

New  York '. 23,827 

Pennsylvania 51, 035 

Rhode'lsland !  58.080 

All  other sUtes '  4,460 

i 


g  932 

151,558  14.690 

21,184    

17,648    

40,552    

104,169  31,615 

131,424  ;  21.920 

4,208    


Total 

number 

of 

Kwer 
>ms. 


19,044 

827 
6,488 
2.074 
81 
1,512 
3.271 
4,369 

422 


Broad 
looms 

on 
woolen 
goods. 

Broad 
looms 
on    . 

WOr8t4Ml 

goods. 

1,366 

7,445 

Narrow 
looms 

on 
woolen 
goods. 


Narrow 

looms 

on 

worsted 
goods. 


Hand 
looms. 


Knit- 
ting 
ma- 
chines. 


Foreign  wool  in  condi- 
tion pnrchaAed. 


Total  cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


297 


51 
301 
12 
50 
194 
498 
160 
100 


676 

1,633 

38 

20 

005 

1,294 

3,o:n 

142 


5 

291 

1 


9,936 

100 
4,554 

2,024 
11 

708 
1,188 
1,171 

180 


51 


32  $50,706,769;  37,869,023  $10,591,129 


2,814,186 

14,259,116 

2,080.295 

1,417,167 

28              6  3,470,580 

23  ,          26  11,539.880 

13.932.912 

1.192,633 


877.903 

16.197.664 

4, 191, 453 

465.481 
1. 298, 049 
6.632.146 
7,406,327 

800.000 


354.389 
4.123.616 
1.109.490 

182, 674 

440.894 
1, 604. 230 
2.600.836 

175,000 


MATERIALS  USED — continued. 


Tarns  not  made  in  mill. 


STATES. 


Woolen. 


Worste*!. 


Cotton. 


PoumlH. 


The  United  States 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Mohair. 


SUk. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


I 


903,174         $355,592  ,        11,551,264  I     $11,814,625 


9.454,874   $2,441,972 


232,071    $212,364 


46. 138  ;      $344. 556 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts  .. 
New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  . . . 
All  other  states . 


19,078  ; 
97,480  ; 


15,060  1 
63.362  . 


376,  1 16  , 
410. 5lO 


144,020 
133.150 


1, 550. 697 

2,711,220 

151,200 

219,230 

683.885 

2,871.376 

3. 275, 906 

87,750 


1,735,603 

2,935.931 

138.080 

254.909 

647.760 

2,683,6U 

3. 308. 920 

109.688 


328,500 

2. 578, 066 

1.398. 7,58 

20.000 

720,645 
3, 462, 691 

419. 014 

527. 200 


70,500 
833,947 
280.634 
4.000 
196,265 
800,421 
136.6^ 
119.555 


126 
71,990 


1'3 
97,550 


4,285 

2,218 


40,000 


6.000 


44,346 
18,480 


114,345 
5,610 


92.746 
15,  916 


1.514 

9,048 

11.846  I 

17.227  I 


2.271 

64.709 

71.900 

142. 850 


a  Includes ofiicers.  firm  members,  niul  clerk.4i.    For  detaile<l  information  see  Table  12. 
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BT  STATES:  1890. 


builJing*  ,         IntI 


Conblng  miwhine 


b»«d 

l^^t 

1-eoa.U. 

Co. 

l»aDdl. 

sctx. 

.;,. 

^^ 

™ 

.■M  9W.74* 

«r> 

■11 

Tt" 

m 

71>«.l)51 

M* 

■sn. 

10.  SO) 


UobatrandnolU. 


;  Pniiada.  I    Cmt. 


(11, 5U  jf«T3.1B2  '2.(08,712  ;IK4.m 


0.1;    WfKODalD.1. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  6.— WORSTED  MILLS, 


2 

3 

4 
5 
« 
7 
S 
9 


8TATS8. 


PRODUCTS. 


All  wonted  woven  goods. 


Aggregate 
value. 


Total. 


CoatingH,  serges,  and 

snitings  for  men's 

wear. 


Dress  goods,  casai- 
meres,  sM^gea,  and  other  i 
■     goods  for  women's      |: 
'  wear. 


Buntings. 


Square 
yards. 


Value, 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


The  United  States .  $79, 194,  «52  '.     26, 450. 038 


Connecticut .... 
Maaaachnsetta. . 
New  Hampahire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  laland 


4,851,402 
21,933,775  | 
2,764.970  : 
2,068,662 
5,763,102, 
17,861,776 
22, 319. 684 


2,660,3.')1 
7,176,803 


$23,801,659  ;  15,560,159  $20,141,165   10,331,990 


4, 015, 498 
5,900,348 


AU  other  atotea '    1.841,275 


171. 428  , 
1,722,896  ! 
2, 105, 712  ' 
12,621,848 


239,999 
1.834,785 
1,906,731 
9,895,298 


2,660,351 
3,616,852 


4,015,498     

4,654,837        2,993,071 


171.428 
1,722,806 
1. 391, 334 
5,997.298 


239,999  i 
1,834,785  , 
1.575,960  I 
7,820.096  ' 


714,378 
6,624,560 


93.524,511 


1,118.528 


330,781 
2,075,208 


566,880 


566,880 


I 


$185,983 


135,963 


Gooda  woven  on  cotton 

warpa,  weft  iMutly  or 

wholly  of  worsted. 


Total. 


Square 
yards. 


72,753,678  $21,502,053 


130.500 

34,756,183 

13,772,125 

225,000 

2,601.170 

8,327,386 

10,624,880 

2,218.425 


Value. 


125,000 
6,778.866 
2,403,120 

150,000 
1,026.716 
4,690.864 
5.723,737 

693,750 


TO 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


PBODUCT8 — continued. 


AU  wool  wov(>n  goods — Continued. 


8TATBS. 


Cloths,  doeskins,  cas- 1      Overcoatings,       ^^J^ 

A-      ^         I         ,1     "^"^-TIk*''  die?cloth,Road. 
digo  flannels,  and     I      seysfwboth  _   j^wK^^'^Sw 


simerea,  cheviot*,  in-  |cloakin{^  andker 

»A.<^  .«<!  ..o^.^..'.  i  cloth,  and  other 
men  s  ana  women  s  !___j_V-.«—«.«-«*- 

,_^_„  goods  for  women  a 

wear  -^ 


broadcloths  for 
men's  wear. 


wear. 


Flannels. 


BlankeU. 


Horse  blankets. 


Carriage  robee. 


I 


Square 
yards. 


^•X-    i:1iXi    V-»-    !,^    ^•'-- 


The  United  SUtes .  2, 258, 947 


$2, 067. 982  .;806, 155  $1. 050. 292    628, 413  $245, 220 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts 181,088 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 815,589 

Pennsylvania 406,820 

RhodelHland 835.450 


Square 
yards. 


17,182 


92,500  I      178.000 
208. 062  I     5.  650  5, 651 


747. 219 
259.694 
853,007 


18  i  All  other  states '. I 


113.334  I  136.001 

08,732  !  148.241 

276. 423  325.  296 

219.  .516  257, 103 


607 


349   '  13,000 


'    7.266 
620.540 


3,336     

241,535        4.182 


Value. 


^.X  ■■  ^••-- 


$2,662   {  356,000  •  $141,250 


^iX^v— 


97,548  $52,258 


&       ^•"■o- 


411,303     $422,835 


780! ' '     U7,589         20.692 


1,882 


356.000       141,250   I  97,548 


52,258 


I 


4, 454  4, 501 

250,260       397,642 


PBODrcTS — continued. 


-19 

ISO 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


8TATSS. 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps,  weft  partly  or  wholly  of  wool  or  liair — Continued. 


Overcoatings  and       ^*~*'?USf  ^'^     FUnnels  and  shirt- 
cloakiBgs.  and  repellents.  *«»«»• 


Felt  cloth. 


Blanket!*. 


Sqnare        y^  Square 

yarda.  ~"^-         yards. 


Value      ■■   Square 
value.        yards. 


The  United  States.'    863,009 


$808,614  !     505,000       $89,750 


3:i.390 


Connecticut 

Maasachusetta 306.348 

New  Hampshire ' 

New  Jersey 

New  York , , 

Pennsvl  vania 508, 661 

Rhode' Island 48, 000 

All  other  states 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


$6. 104        2, 225. 707        $522, 328 


1.009 


296,426 


440,188 
72.000 


505.000 


89.7-10 


33.:»0 


6,104 


1. 587. 360 
*  638* 347 


369,308  I 
153, 020 


Partly  manufactured     { 
pnMucta  for  sale. 


Total. 


Sqnare       tt„i.. 
yaMs.    '    ^**"''- 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1.009  I      $1,524  1     36,052,126     $^3,529,514 


1.524 


209.030 

13,827.404 

918, 412 

1,791.033 

1.582.981 

10,956.323 

6. 368.  ^8 

397,785 


24,851 
7.803,844 

300.206 
1,532,662 

846.880 
7,841,.563 
4,918,987 

261,iS21 


a  Includes  items  a*  follow:*:  custom  work.  $3,514;  fire  hose,  $22.5.000:  oil  press  cloth. $41,500;  scouring  wool,  $4,292;  shorts. $806;  sweepings,  bunt. ami  sprin^^s. 
$1,179. 


TEXTILES— WOOL. 
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BY  STATES:  1S90— Continued. 


PBODnCTB  ^ConKoOBll. 


G«od.  »<»,.  a.  cMgoni^^^mftjMlr  »  wk.dlT  «f 

"•A— 

i-.—  .       .     t     .11          Worn*!  fllUBff.  dms 

iDg.. 

Talal 

Wonted  or  molulr 

BciUdixBdbhtidlDg. 

1S£' 

dr<«. 

ToUl. 

^sr   '-- 

Ssr 

y.,.. 

?x 

Talne. 

?.s; 

,  Valar. 

«,^™]t.,„ 

Bun- 

™„. 

?a" 

V.,.,. 

usis.»a  MS4R.B01 

mOMMi 

•ll.«S.»M 

i.*ie.foi 

fNa.H8 

»i.oiB,aie 

i,D(M,snj»i.iM.u« 

<2,430.1SI  tssT.oa 

101,800  1*5*.  370 

l.SM,SO 

W,  100, 308 

ui.Mw|     i2S.Doa 

W5.IW0 
»8.MI 

300,  coo      3».oao 

^-^.s 

ioiha.'ag  |  Ma.wi 

IM.WW 
875,  K3 
7BZ.WI 



B9,0M) 
3.  SSO.su 

113,334 

as: 

10,081.750     410. 04S 

181,600 

M,IJO 

MO.OM|     02.  MO 

00.  ma 

SmSSB 

1,777.013     I.Sg,aK 

' 

.^..C^ 

iintiiia*d. 

.     _    _ 

.iS:L-g;sz,. 

Cpioh  or  fotton  mliMI  itoren  good*. 

Good*  wono  on  ntton  wwp*,  weft  p.rtly 
or  wholly  or  woDlorb-lr. 

^hawU. 

'"■■ 

DnioDi.  twMd., 

""SS'ffi"'' 

HoneblukMi. 

■ 
Tottl. 

CiHlmana.  doDiUiu, 

SST    — 

?.sr 

Value. 

Squ«. 
ynU. 

Taloe. 

SX 

Talos. 

yudi. 

'^ 

V.lae. 

^  i  ^•i'*' 

».««     |)M.«i» 

1,M7,774 

|i,»4,na 

1,010,000 

•017.  OH 

!      gM.lM 

•044,010 

00  388 

•».877 

....,,™ 

BM«,«17 

1,800.070  jn,  143.  «I 

10 

«34,>0« 

70,  KO 

•as! 

n&aoo 

70,5100 

EI«.444 
82,  •» 

1       a.ioo 

\<M 

804,403 

W»,14S 

sg,i«!       89, 7a 

i:3:S 

03*;  347 

,.S:S 

i,l»8,8»|         7M.W0 
0»,07U!         841,130 

l&.SM          I0|4M 

072,  SH 
MOOO 

844,078 

•38,  wi 

08  N8 

83, 8n 

».0O0 

20.000 

30.000 

1 

,.0,™,.^ 

.^n.^. 

, 

ned. 

All 

nwriD 

.wool  or 

Wor.l«l  >«n. 

t 

'■ 

Wute. 

"»^fC.."-' 

^^ 

Vllu,. 

Foond*. 

V»li«. 

--i™- 

,p™,..   V„... 

PoOBd.. 

Ttlor. 

,».«..!..,.. 

Pomidi.      V.11W. 

•I75.20I 

1.41  ^436 

I.H1.0U8 

24,703.501 

•20,2.1.04* 

33,680 1     »e,777 

......|..» 

4,337.821 

*1.433,090 

3,130.8»3j   •488.014 

13,868         •1.043 

» 

1,358:707  1      272:081 

l.S» 

4i;soo 

SSI 

280, 7M 
U.4K 

»,770.4» 
0I»,»« 
].. '04,837 
1.018,000 
7.403.058 
4.140,912 

V12.M4 
250.714 

1,377.707 
081.IW 

0,024.255 

4,302,510 

3B<).m  1     44.784 

1.048.880 

488,  <«0 

825.           408 

.      280.200 
I07.II4 

'      B20.538 
'  1,007.008 

12S,8C7 
117,100 

140.181           28.880 
130.707          1S,T70 
248.700         50,333 
I.0M.I58         ((.SBS 

38.aw 

IX 

£i».454  j 

1       li.oii          0,»44 

33.89ti        0.7771 

i3.m       1,043 

: 

1 

1                                       1 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  7.— CARPET  MILLS  (OTHER 


1 


CAPITAL- 


Direct  investment. 


STATES. 


Kam- 
berof 
entab- 
lish- 
inent«. 


Valae  of  plant. 


Live  AAsetn. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


Land.       Buildings. 


The  United  Stnt«« 


173   $1,278,150    138,208.812    $17,375,384 


Massaohnset  ts 

3  Xew  Jersey 

4  ;  New  York 

5  Peonsvlvania 

e     All  other  states  (6> 


I 

6 

15 

142 

3 


2,700 

70,000 

1,205.200 

250 


8.676,924 

724,3tf3 

:M78.342 

15. 129. 619 

2,499,564  ' 


3.589.730 

293,921 

5, 239. 437 

7,466.300 

785,996 


Machinery, 

tools,  ana 

jimplements. 


Cash,  bills 
and 
.v..^.^.  -.«j    accounts 
Raw  mate.  P'J^rt^^  receivable, 
^^^'  ^^^!t    andallsun- 

l^i^JS      dries  not 
on  hand,     elsewhere  ' 

reported.  • 


ToUl. 


Stock  in 

rocess  an 

fininhed 


$2,884,139  $5,550,458  ;  $8,931,787    $20,833,458      $6,754,041     $5,705,756     $8.3rj,661 


596.000 

54.100 

1,210.500 

978.539 

45,00a 


1.283,100 

119.  404 

1.653.917 

2. 180. 776 

322,261 


1, 710, 630 

120, 417 

2  375,020 

4.306,985 

418.735 


5,087,194 
430,472 
5.938,905 
7,683.319 
1,713,568 


1.960.845 

57.253 

2.385.565 

1, 624, 680 

725.698 


1.038.603 

116.665 

1,838,873 

2.230.986 

480.629 


2, 087, 746 

256.554 

1,714.467 

3,807.653 

507,241 


8 
9 


MACHINERY— continued. 


STATES. 


Spindles. 


Looms  on  carpets  and  rugs. 


Total  num 


The  United  States 


Woolen. 


53,046 


Worsted. 


151, 132 


Cotton. 


:        looms.  .Jf™oT^r  ;      InKrain  Ingrain      '     Venetian  Venetian 

>  TOteMd  rugs."  i  l>*od  looms. ,  power  looms,    hand  looms,    power  looms. 


Massachusetts  . 
Xew  Jersey  .... 

10  I  New  York 

11  PenuHvlvania... 

12  All  otfcer  sUtes. 


8,078 

1,820 

18. 126 

20,242  i 

4.780 


39.256  I 
1,024  ; 
78,152  ' 
18,976    . 
13,724 


4.680 

1.872 
"2,'868 


8.538 


10,898 


631 


4,214 


15; 


109 


1,150  , 

207  . 

1,912  i 

4,821  ! 

448  ' 


1.150     . 

282  . 
2.077  |. 
6.936   ; 

453    ! 


627 
4 


311 

12 

357 

3,235 

299 


157 


109 


MATBBIALS  USED. 


STATES. 


STATES. 


19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
34 


13  I  The  United  States 

14  I  Massachusetts 

15  Xew  Jersey 

16  New  York 

17  Pennsylvania 

18  ,  All  other  sUtea 


Total  cost. 


Foreign  wool  in  condition 
purchased. 


Domestic  wool  in  condi- 
tion purchased. 


The  United  SUtes 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Xew  York 

Pennsvlvauia 

All  other  states) 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


$28,644,905  54,742,S4         $9,422,031 


4.731,873 

430,917 

8,689.413 

13, 548,  371 

1,244,331 


16, 470, 121  , 

703,927 
17.939.285 
14,581,759 
5,0;7,142  ■ 


2, 244, 474 

173,056 

3, 898,  321 

2,428,166 

678,014 


2,139,332 
40,085 


$433,756 


Total  foreign 

and  domestic 

wool  in  scoured 

pounds. 


35,726,837 


Shoddy. 


I 
Pounds.         !  Cost. 


7,514 


1,500,000 
447,694 
151,553 


300,000 
92,912 
33,330 


8.579,919 

547,035 

13, 687,  763 

9,902,903 

3, 009, 217 


MATERIALS  USED — continued. 


Yams  not  made  in  mill — Continued. 


Worsted.                      '  Cotton.  Mohair. 

^  .,  j 

Pounds.                 Cost.  Pounds.  Cost.                    Pounds.        \         Cost. 

10,555.799     $4,711,249  17,920,498  $2,712,484         182,400       $23,712 

2,316.087              1.142,740  1.474.455                  240.731     

38.542                    16,018  114,082'                 20,324 

628,567!                259.106  3.742.190  !                584.101 

7.488.205              3.233,823  12,035,674  ;  1,781,245                     182,400  I               23,  n2 

86,398                    59,562  554.097  '                 86,083 

a  iucluilfK  otticerr^.  tirm  members,  and  clerks.  For  detailed  iufomiation  Kee  Table  12. 


Jute. 


Pounds. 


23,670,117 


598.512 

$39,295 

6,735 
591,777 

808 
38.487 

Cost. 


$1,696,280 


2,485,603 

202,438 

496.337 

37.061 

2,486,875 

854.675 

7,782,879 

557,279 

418, 423 

44.827 
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THAN  RAG),  BY  8TATES:  1890. 


MI8CEIXANEOUS  EXPEN8X8. 


ToCjd. 


tl.A19.  441 


^4,  164 

ae.  502 

399,322 
800.40; 
2l»2,Ol» 


Rent  iNiid 
for  tenancy, 


$108,997 


Taxes. 


182 

5.400 

103,390 

25 


6168,468 

69,  ie6 
2.889 
35,944 
38.293 
22,176 


Inaurance. 


$125,280 


26,175 

3,600 

29,886 

00,802 

4,748 


Repairs, 
ordinary,  of 
bnildings 
and  ma- 
chinery. 


$275,555 


107, 752 
18,456 
37,408 
81,652 
30.197 


Interest 

paid  on  cash 

use<l  in  the 

business. 


Sundries  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


AVESAOE   SUMBBR  OF 

EMPLOY^  AND 

TOTAL  WAOBi*.  (a) 


Employes.         Wages. 


$349, 378 


96,658 
1,447 

93,012 

156,564 

1,697 


$791, 763 


67,413 

3.859 

197,582 

379, 733 

143. 176 


29,121  j    $11,633,116 


5,144 

585 

8.954 

12,674 

1,764 


1.892.072 

212.554 

3,345.165 

5.500,806 

673,520 


MACHnfEBT. 


Combing  machines. 


Cards. 
(Sets.) 


392 

40 

22 

201 

104 

25 


Foreign. 


Ameri- 
can. 


n 


20 


41 


18 
19 
20 


23  ,  2 

1  3 

16  4 

1  5 

....  fi 


MACHINEKY— continui'd. 


Looms  on  carpets  and  rugs— Continued. 


Looms  on  woolen  goods. 


^2^Sm^7**'   Body  brusseb  ■   Ax  minster        Moqu*5tt«  Velvet 

-    »^  power  looms,   'power  looms,   power  looms.  •  power  looms. 


p«JI"hZ..i    ""il^^    j   "IIST"      B™«i.oon.,.   X.rrow.oon...H«.d.o..n.. 


1.498 


1.224 


215 

26 

M3 

314 


5.39 

4 

107 

487 

87 


95 


72 


17 
6 


462 


58 


62 


1,810 


578 


I 


400 
"62 


40 
18 


I 

2 

50 


105  ! 
219  ' 
1,485 
1 


13 

94 

14 

457 


• 

194 

44 

99 

30 

54 

110 

44 

99 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


MATERIALS  USED— con tinned. 


Wa»te  an<l  wool  noils. 


Camel's  hair  and  noils. 


Mohair  and  noils. 


I  I 

:  All  other  animal  hair. 

I 


YaruH  not  made  in  mill. 


Raw  cotton . 


PoondA. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


mo,  246         $146, 876 


1,091,929 


24.807 


2,654 


251.465 

5^.884 


48.  243 
95.979 


156,457 
486.951 
358,521 


Cost- 


Pounds. 


Cost 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Woolen. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


$140. 175 


32,302 


$5,456   I    3,645.096 


24,  781 
57,779 
57, 615 


2.302        456 

30,000      5,000 

$373, 823        1 .  725,  761         $181. 637 


18,763,201 


Cost 


$4,112,321     13 


487,808 

529.556 

2, 542, 447 

85,285 


42,806  ' 
71.966   I 
247,354  : 
11,607   I 


765,634 
960,127 


76,033 
105,604 


103.933 

395.000 

1. 212, 621 

16,838,127 

213,520 


41,573 
82,675 

256,794 
3,622,736 

108.546 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


XATtRiALS  V8BD— continued. 


Varna  not  made  in  mill- 
CoDtinaed. 


Linen. 


Povnds. 


Cost. 


%  719, 242 

$1,504,590 

546.734 

1 

$184,891 

2.  100.430 

ao.ot<8 

4.424.2S3 

2,*U5,8® 

3li0  587 

332.389 

6,437 

640.792 

475. 192 

49,780  ;| 

1  - 

102.928  1 

8,702  ; 

183. 755  1 

208.738  : 

42,611 

29.591 
3.690 
61,862 
75. 118 
14,630 

Chemicals 

and 
dyestuffs. 


Fuel. 


Cost 


Total  cost. 


Coal. 


Wood. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


3.118,925 


169,280 

63,578 

926,899 

1.548,104 

411,064 


$101, 496 


4,724 

2,114 

81,008 

54.683 

8,970 


$978,877 


$446, 501  $446, 251 


$250 


159,357 

112,067 

112,067 

18, 579 

7.417 

7,417 

342.304 

140,917 

140.667 

407.701 

145,919 

145. 910 

50,936 

40,181 

40,181 

.  _        .   _  _ 

• 

250 


Rent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


Cost. 


All  other 
matferials. 


Cost 


$18,055      $1,411,394 


18,065 


135.588 

20,284 

1,068,131 

187.231 

100 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


b  Inclitdes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  iiut  he  discluned.     I'liese  establishments 
difftribnted  as  follows :  Connecticut,  2;  Roods  Island,  1. 
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Table  T.— CARPET  MILLS  (OTHER 


StATBS. 


3 

3 

4 
5 

« 


The  United  States 


New  Jeney 
NewYoi*.. 


PennsylTaniA. . . 
All  other  states. 


8 

t 
10 
11 
12 


STATES. 


The  United  SUtes 


New  Jersey 

NewYork 

Peonavhrania... 
All  other  states. 


PBODCCTd. 


Aggregate 
ralae.         i 


Toialcarpete 
and  mgs. 


Value. 


#l7,r78,193 


Ingrain.  2-ply. 


Ingrain  S-ply. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


7.275,lll» 

817, 242 

14, 008, 118 

22,880,418 

2,185,410 


$48,457,083 

7.003.968  11 
570,522  . 
14,280.443  , 
22,407,753  ! 

2,185,410 


32,918,850 


T 


1,795,300 

219,000 

2.317.322 

27,533,220 

1.063,817 


$13,780,804 

901, 181 

120^505 

1,008,808 

11,011.721 

»,411 


Square 


3^251,308 


308,081 


519,230 

2,120,488 

303,571 


Value. 


Ingrain,  art. 


Square 


$1,818,484 


I 


563,513 


Value. 


$325,964 


202,286 


1, 137, 742 
210.193 


SS2,513 


314,960 


PBODUCTS— continued. 


Carpeta — Continued. 


Moquette. 


Snyma. 


Bag. 


Running      |         y^^^ 
yards. 


3,190,188 


$3,247,815 


2.800,000 

30,000 

383,188 


2,800,000 

30,000 

417,845 


Square 
yarda. 


127,177 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


$332,718 


71,310  : 


$23,139 


AU  other. 


Square 
yarda. 


Value. 


1,312,818 


$423,553 


15,381  ; 
111,798  ! 


34,168 
298,532 


71.310 


23,139 


1,312,818 


423.553 


1 


PBODUCT8— continued. 


AU  wool  woven  goods. 


STATES. 


13 


14 


Total. 


Horse  blankets. 


Carriage  robes. 


Square 
yards. 


Woolen  and  worsted  up- 
holstery goods. 


Felt  druggets. 


Value. 


The  United  Stetes 111.  882  |  $80, 300 

MasMchusette. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


4,500 


$1,250 


I 


107.382 


$70,050 


15  '  New  Jersey I    111,882  :    8U,3U0 

18  '  NewYork i 

17 
18 


4,500 


1,250 


Pennsvlvania . . . 
AUotner  stetee. 


107,382 


79.060 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


189,837 


$150,585 


87,955 


90,302 


103,258 


103,258 


Value. 


$87,118 


67,118 


101,882 


80,283 


a  Includes  items  as  foll<Ars:  custom  work*,  $00,000 -.  coverlets,  $2,000. 
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THAN  RAG),  BY  STATES:  1890— Continued. 


PRODUCTS— oontinaed . 

Carpeta— Continued. 

Tapestrj 

broMeU. 

Body  brusaels. 

TapMtry  reWet. 

Wiltoo  or  Wilton  vehret. 

Axminaler. 

Ranning 
jmrda. 

Yalae. 

$11,475,846 

1.  494,  000 
14,549 
8,021,238  1 
1,943,000 

Ranning 
yards. 

Talue. 

Ronnlnjr 
yards. 

Value. 

1 

Burning 
yaida. 

Talne. 

ao.  008, 961 

j        9, 442, 348 

$8,107,549 

2,482,128 

$2,239,166 

1,030,101  1          $1,582,400 

.1 

870.341  ,             $472,915 

1 

3,460.400 
35  948 

3, 376, 883 

2,  949, 816 

02,430 

194,662 

896, 996 

1.328,040 

89,500 

183,977 

795,023 

1, 170, 606 

577,338 
13, 218 
05,735 

294.475 
79.340 
■ 

892,768 
12,142 
102.678 
461,844 
122,077 

349,174 

434,723 

14,04«.304 
1.466,300 

,  , 

845.092  1           728.956 

4,397,208:        3,648,993 

823, 165               779. 784 

80,167 

38.102 

............................. 1 

1 

' 

PBODUCT8— continued . 

Rugs. 

Wilton. 

Moqiiette. 

Ingrain. 

i                                                      1 

!                     Smyrna. 

1 

All  other  woolen. 

X  amber.                Value. 

1 
Number. 

1 

1 

Value. 

1 
Number. 

1 

Yalne. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

40,6U  ,               $87,702 

1 

1 
60,000 

$66,000 

1                  «.«T8 

$34,262 

1,429,536 

$2,367,000 

26,845 

$73,817 

7 

10.644 

39,702 

' 

1 1 .....; 

1 

8 

1 

1 

169.985 

121.024 

1.138.527 

248,349 

287,559 

1,831,002 

i 

9 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

60,000 

66,000 

1 

4,651 

21,794 

400 

32,420 

40.191 

1.200 

10 

30,000 

48.000 

6.278 

34.262  1 

11 

,                          1             .          ... 
1.............. 

It 

1 

1                              1 

i                          i; 

PBonccTS— continued. 

Partly  manufactured  products  for  sale. 

AU  other 
prodnota.  {a) 

Total. 

i 

1 
Woolen  yam,  all  wool. 

Woolen  yam.  union 
or  merino. 

1 

Worsted  yam. 

Worsted  noils. 

i 

Waste. 

1                      ' 
Poanda.    '      Value.     | 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1 
Pounds. 

Value. 

'    Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

i 
Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Value. 

2;«16,410  :       $953,127 

1 

1        443,573 

$104,336 

57, 637         $12, 025 

1.922,135 
5:}8.091 

$799,748 

84,000 

$16,000 

100,065 

1               -  - 

$21,018 

$02,000 

18 

704.728           271.053 

57,637           12,025 

1 

ZUI.02S 

84.000 

16,000 

25,000 

5,000 

! 

14 

1 

16 

.     1  <r23.682           :{25,674  . 

421.573 
22, 000 

91,336 
10,000 


! ■ 

534.044  '        221.7*20 

68,066 
16,000 

0,618 
6,400 

3^ 

16 

Xft^  UOO           336.400 

850.000 

340.000 

62,666 

17 

18 

1 t        1 1 

1                                                                                                                              .                                                                                             ! 
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Table  8.— FELT  MILLS, 


yamber 

of 

MUblish- 

mento. 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct  inveatmeiit. 


Value  of  plant. 


Aggregate. 


The  United  States 


2  >  ICaasachosetts. 

3  I  New  York 

4  '  Ohio 

5 
6 


Pennsylvania 

AU  other  sUtes  (b) 


Total. 


Land. 


Machinery, 
Bnild-         tools, 
ings.       and  imple-  j 
menta. 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


Raw  ma- 
terials. 


Stock  in 
process 
and  fin- 
ished 


<m  hand. 


34       $128,400      $4,4«),«21 


$1,865,984 


$276,780     $714,453         $874,751      $2,594,637 


7 
11 
4 
3 
9 


9.000 

85,000 

1.600 

7,800 

25,000 


731,976  I 
1,371,219  1 
520,298  I 
242,207    ' 
1,594,921    > 


303,073 
561,187 
248,432 
120,500 
632,792 


62,660 
89,500 
25,320 
5.500 
93.800 


142,625 

236,386 

71,642 

41,000 

222,800 


97,788 
235,301 
151,  470 

74,000 
316, 192 


428,903 
810,032 
271,866 
121,707 
962,129 


Ca8h,hilla 

and 

accounts  re- 

I  ceivable,  and 

_,,j„^4^  •  »U  sundries 

^.^5*/  not  elsewhere 

reported. 


$835,094 


79,025 

303,646 

38,000 

28,050 

386,973 


$824,370 


$934,573 


71,284 
256,038 
105,382 

62,229 
329,437 


278,594 
250,348 
128,484 
31,428 
245,719 


8 

9 

10 

II 

12 


STATSS. 


MATERIALS  USED. 


The  United  States 

Maasachnaetts 

yew  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

All  otber  states 


Total  cost. 


Foreign  wool  in  con< 
dltion  purchased. 


$2,809,937    I     1,689,588     $448,350 


637,928 
807,276 
209.497 
138,736 
1, 016, 500 


121,335 
716,229 


39,006 
235,^3 


97,000 
755,024 


15.520 
158,571 


Domestic  wool  in  con- 
dition purchased. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Total  for- 
eign and 
domestie 
wool 
in  scoured 
pounds. 


Shoddy. 


Waste  and  wool 
noils. 


Pounds.        Cost. 


Pounds.  I     Cost. 


Camel's  hair 
andnoila. 


Pounds  Cost. 


5,039,495  ,  $1,393,032   4.213,230  /  1.450,384  $179,505   1,344,619  $262,887 


1.091.963 

1. 128, 919 

559,844 

115.000 

2, 143, 779 


260.326  i   564,604  i   763,482  ,   87,914 


365,124 

192.112 

60,000 

515,470 


1,452,092  1!   375,947 

383,744  i 

147,750  .; 

1,655,040  :   308,955 


57.350  ;   245.578 
'34,"24i"  ;'"602,'87i 


496. 170       110, 423 
44.802 


107.662 


68.250    $3,071 


68,250      3,071 


IS 


14 
15 
16 


STATES. 


The  United  States. 


PRODrCTS. 


Felt  goods. 


Aggregate  value. 


Total. 


Cloths. 


TrimmingM  and  linings.       Table  and  piano  covers. 


$4,654,768 


Square  vardM.  '      Value.        Square  yards.       Value.        Square  yards.  ,   Value.       Square  yards.      Value. 


6.808,115     $3,028,836 


2.607,537       $979,364  I 


1. 176, 114       $90, 738 


ICasaachnsetta. . 

New  York 

Ohio 

17  I  Pennsylvania... 

18  i   Ul  other  sUtes. 


I 


20.  too       $57,  400 


918.890 

1.517.199 

406,700 

322,800 

1, 489, 179 


3,587,529 

320,480 

81,800 

374,499 

2,443,807 


836.890 
824, 712 
365,900 
123,000 
878. 3:^ 


1,351,010  :      239,314 
293,980         293,980 


395,114  I      79,023 


962,547  :      446.070 


781,000         11,715 


20,000         57,400 


19 


pRODCcre — contiuued. 

< 

1 

Felt  goods— Continued. 

All  wool  woven  goods. 

STATES. 

1  > 

Hair  felting. 

1 

1 

ToUl. 

. 

Cloths,  doeskins,  caesimeres. 
cheviots,  indigo  flannels,  and  broad- 
cloths for  men's  wear. 

Flannels. 

The  United  States . . 


Square; ards.  ■     Value.         Square  yards 


Value. 


Square  yards. 


Value. 


Square  yards. 


Value. 


20  ;  Masaachusetta. 

21  f  New  York 

22  I  Ohio 


23  Pennsylvania. . . 

24  All  other  states. 


551,760  ;    $188,341 


177,261 
'374,499 


65,341  ' 
123,606  ' 


579.337 

1 

$497,307 

370.148 

$360,177 

16, 14. 

$10,800 

1 

155, 376  i 

105. 330     

53.813  ' 

31. «»     

16. 145 

10,800 

* 

370. 148 

360.177 

370.148 

366.  vn    

are 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.    For  detailed  information,  see  Table  12. 

b  Includes  states  ha^'ing  less  than  3  establishments,   in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments 

distributed  as  follows :  Connecticut,  2;  Indiana,  1;  Maine.  1;  Michigan,!:  >ew  Hampshire,  2;  New  Jersey,  2. 
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BY  STATK8:  1890. 


M18CELLANKOU8  EXPENSES. 


Total. 


Real  paid 

for 
tenaac3*. 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


ReiMUrs.  or- 
dinary of 
buildings  and 
machinery. 


Interest  oald 

on  CtkBD 

used  in  the 
business. 


Sundries 
not  else- 
where re- 
ported. 


«3:t3.871 

2»,386 
Mi.  273 
9i.  191 
1O.7M0 
7>*.a41 


$12,648   $16,000     $29,825 


$49,686 


$61,758 


768 

8  860 

90 

780 
2,150 


5.883 
2.496  > 
2.972  i 
185  ' 
4.464  I 


4,278 
11, 012 
2,444 
2,560 
9.531 


5.820 
9,000 
1,200 
1.050 
32. 616 


3,293 
32,148 
6,577 
2,400 
7,340 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EM- 
PLOY ^  AND  TOTAL 

Wages,  (a) 


Employes. 


Wages. 


$72,954   i 


2,266  I      $1,041,296 


9.344 
22,757 
14,908 

3,805 
22,140 


840  I 

820 

183 

176 

747 


140, 528 
361.944 
92,161 
111,682 
334,981 


MACHnCEBY. 


Spindles. 


Looms. 


I 


>    Broad      Nanow 

-ur^w^iikn    .looms  on  looms  on 
woolen.  I   ^ooi^jn  |   woolen 

''    goods.       goods. 


198        13,829 


200 


52 

63 

8 

6 

69 


4,623 
2,826 


53 
48 


10 


6,380 


104 


2 
2 


1 

S 
S 
4 
5 
6 


MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


All  otb«*r  animal 
hair. 


Raw  cotton. 


Cotton  vam. 


Pounds.        Cost. 


Pounds. 


I  ! 

CoHt.    .  Pounds.    Cost 


Oil. 


Suay. 


Gallons.       Cost.      •  Pounds.     Cost. 


Chemicals 

and  dve- 

stuffs. 


CoMt. 


Fuel. 


po^»  "d  ±"-!:f: 


ToUl 
cost. 


Coal.     Wood. 
Cost.        COAt. 


heat. 


;materials. 


1  J53.9S8     $48,301 


1  7T2,tr»  17,659 

600  ,  962 

WO  30 

€33  OUO  29,650 


395,032     $37, 133      10. 241     $2,019  41.240       $14,704    j    834,205   $32,718    |     $122,100    $92,551    $90,553     $1,998 


110.800 
29,700 


9.802 


Coot.  Co»t 

I 

$750     $172,816 


1.500 


315 


2,673   ;    6,405       1,153 


254.532  ^  24.568  ij  2,336 


551 


3.876 

9.989 

6.700 

10.000 

10,675 


1.638  I  168.742  5,984 

4,265  187,788  8,062 

2, 004  100, 000  2, 817 

3.000  65,000  ,  2.600 

3,  797  312.  675  i  13, 255 


31,309  21,668  !  21,470 

13,249  31.904   31,904 

4.194  I     4.820  ,:    4,820 

5,800  5,166  ,i    5,166 

67.548  28.093  , 1  27,193 


198    ' 48.723 

42,479 

ii I  3,520 

1; 17,000 

1,800  I  j              '756  6l!094 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


PRODUCTS - 

-coutinued. 

hats. 

Felt  goods— Continued. 

For  ladiea' 

Saddle  felts. 

Rubber  shot^  liuingM. 

Endless  1 

Square  yards. 
201, 163 

1 

t)elto.                ■ 

Drug 

yards. 
82,080 

gets. 

• 

s*|ndre  yards. 

Value. 

Square  yards. 

Value.         1 

Square  yards. 

Value. 

$576, 946 
435.  212 

Value. 

S*iuare 

Value. 

.'ie.ouo 

$18,000 
18,  (KN) 

•45,904 

$22,952 

2,067,557 

$1,070,471 

$24,624 

36,000 

1, 628. 144 

i 

_....•>•     -- 

. 

26.500  ' 
;                 80,000  1 

530,732 
365,000 

1 

--"•"                                                   1 

■ 

1.800 

900  ; 

1 

44.104 

22.052 

450,413                   141.734 

94,663 

1 

174. 739 

82,080 

24.624 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


pRODUCTjj — continued. 


AH  wool  woven  goodH— Continued 


Blankets. 


Horse  blankets 


Sqiiart*  yanli». 


37.668 


Value. 


Square  yards. 


$21.<H)0 


155, 376 


Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps, 

weft  partly  or  wholly  of 

wool  or  hair. 


Square  yards. 


Value. 


Partly  manufactured  products 
for  sale. 


41,961 


$25,394 


Wooleu  vam. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


10,000 


37.668 


21,000 


155, 376 


105,330  , 


15,339 


10.226 


10,000 


26,622 


15,168 


$9,000 


9,000 


All  other 
products.  (c\ 


Value. 


$1,094,281 


82,000 
676,931 


199.800 
285,500 


19 

20 
21 
22 
28 
24 


r  IiK'ladc*  itemi«  as  fuilow.t :  ff It  boots.  $427,433 :  felt  shoes,  $.'{66. 087 ;  pi.iuo  felt^.  ^Ti.ttOO ;  piano  goods,  $151,443 :  piano  hammers,  $44,227.  poUabinc  felt,  $83,041. 
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3 

3 
4 
5 


The  UnitMl  States . 

MaasachosettA 

New  York 

PennsTlvaiiia 

All  other  sUtes  (6) 


Xmnber 

ofcatab- 

lUb- 

menta. 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  investment. 


Value  of  plant. 


Live  assets. 


Value  of 

hired 
property.' 

I 
I 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


Land. 


Build- 
ings. 


Machinery. 

tools,  ana 
imple- 
ments. 


Total. 


Saw 
materials. 


•    Stock  in 

procem  and 

finished 

products 

on  hand. 


32 


Cash,  bills 

and 

accounts  re-  ' 

ceivable.  and 

all  sundries 

not  elsewhere 

reported. 


$226,960  j<  $4,142,224  '  $1,194,389   $144,350  $361,105.   $668,934   $2,947,835    $900,459  ,  $1,029,917    $1,017,459 


t 

5 

17 

3 


50,000  i|  1,043,M0  , 

50,000  .!  1,444,767  ' 

57.500  !!  1.048,804 
60,460  I    605,063 


324,439 

520.000 

261,450 

88,500 


21.000 
67.000 
41.350 
15,000 


104.705  ; 

158.000  I 

73,400  I 

45,000  ' 


198.734 

895,000 

146,700 

28.500 


719, 151 
924,767 
787.354 
516,563 


211.602 
282,323  ; 
303.969  I 
102.566  ' 


336.742 
215,061 
324.817 
153.297 


170,807 
427.383 
158.568 
200,701 


I 


MATEKIALS  USED. 


STATES. 


Total  cost. 


Foreign  wool  in  conditi«m 
purchased. 


Domestic  wool  in  condition 
purchased. 


Total  foreign  and 
domestic  wool  in 
scoured  pounds. 


Shoddy. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


The  United  States 


$2,802,041 


259,325 


$75. 615 


4,278,628         $1,373,184 


3.018,114 


Pounds. 


306.351 


Cost. 


$85,963 


7  I  Massachosetts. 

8  New  Vwk 

9 
10 


Pennsylvania. . . 
All  otBer  states 


8TATE£^. 


829,263   ; 
860,93-;   , 
747,700   } 
364. 141     ... 

35.662 
103,953  , 
119,710  1 

21,980   : 

23,278 

30,348 

887. 734               289, 513 

1,5»4,551               447,722 

868,980               411.187 

927. 363               224.  762 

590,045 

1,061,516 

868.600 

494.863 

172.488 
28.203 
89.487 
16,228 

50,518 
7.750 

24.064 
3  631 

1 

1 

SIATERIAL.S  vsED — continued. 

Oil. 

Soap. 

Chemicals  and 
dyestuffs. 

Fuel— coal. 

Rent  of 

power  Hud 

heat. 

All  other 
materials. 

Gallons. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


Co«t. 


Cost. 


11 

12 
13 
U 
15 


The  United  States . 


22,817 


Maaaachusetts . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 
All  other  states 


3.710 

5.040 

3,243 

10,824 


$7,102 

— ^_.  I: 


1,074 
1,725  , 
847  ; 
3,456 


631, 476 

157. 100 

139.258 

249, 764 

85,354 


$23,857 


$128,741 


^OVy  JWTW 


$2,250 


5,773  li 
7,250  1: 
7,918  ' 

2.916 ; 


39,062 
31,831 
45.776 
12,072 


23,674 
22.543 
26.604 
12.083 


2.250 


$707,663 

239.065 
287.502 
75, 875  . 
105.221 


a  Includes  offices,  firm  members,  and  clerks.    For  detaile<l  information  see  Table  12. 

6  Includes  states  bavins  less  than  3  eatablishnenta,  in  order  that  the  oi>erations  of  iudiriduul  establishments  may  not  be  discloee<l.    These  establiahm  enta 

distributed  as  follows :  Connecticut.  2;  Maine  L 
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XILl>i.  BY  STATES:  1890. 


1 

M18CBLLANVOU8  BXPBNSE8.                                                                                                   ! 

t 

1 

—                                                                                                                                                                                       _                                                                  1 

AVBKAOB  If  CMBKB  OW  BMPLOTtS 
AND  TOTAL  WAOB8.   (a) 

1 

1 

MACHIlfBBT. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1-^.1              Kent  paid  for 
■  **■*•                 tfouuicy. 

1 

Taxes. 

Insaranoe. 

Repairs,  ordi- 
nary, of  boild- 
ings  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Interest  paid 

on  cash  used 

in  the  business. 

Sundries  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 

i 

Employes.           Wages. 

1 

Cards. 
1       (Seto.) 

1 

S34».568:|               $10,070 

$13,432 

$26,703 

$36,033 

$70,134 

$75,196 

3,502            $1,363,044 

220 

1 

79.247 
54.233 

58.400 
57.508 

3,350 
5,500 
4«210 
6,010 

4,576 
3.558 
2,211 
3.087 

9,212 
7,606 
6,748 
8,047 

14,418 
4,000 

11,003 
4,023 

17,451 
20,180 
20,404 
21,000 

80,240 
12,300 
13,134 
19,522 

1.045 
007 

1.040 
501 

482,602 
361,512 
880,060 
189,780 

50 
71 
72 
36 

2 

3 

4 
5 

MATBRIALS  USED— Continued. 


"^TmMf  and  wool  noils. 

f^m.              ..!•-      t.   .  t 

JS                11 

1 

1 

1                    ■%m  _i <_ 

I ji_ 

All  other  animal  hair. 

1 

1 

Yams  not  made  in  mill. 

Camel  s  hair  ana  nous. 

Mobair  «uu  uouo. 

Woolen. 

1 

PoandK.                  Cost. 

i 

Pounds.                Cost. 

• 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds.                 Cost. 

1 

Pounds. 

Cobt. 

«8S.  002                $166, 162 

1                 11,688 

$5,610 

4,508 

$2,130 

147,600                $113,878  ' 

1               850,000  ;               $24,082 

6 

29.810  t                 15.356 

1               4,508                     2.130 

147,600  !                118,878 

850,000  i                 24,062 

7 

79.921  <                 31,336 
552.:i61  '                110l471 

1     ... 

8 

11,688                    5,610 

.. 

1 

0 

1 

10 

1 

1 

PRODUCTS. 


Hats. 


Partly  manufactured  prod-  |l 
ucts  for  sale. 


AiCirrv^cmte 
rmlue. 


Total. 


Wool  hats. 


Dozens. 


$5. 


021 


1,046,381 


Value. 


$5,228,876   ! 


Dosens. 


Value. 


All  other  hats. 
Dozens.  Value. 


072,375 


$4,611,851 


1.7011.486 

1.489.  i:i2 

1.444.180 

60e.  123 


257.867  I 
275.847  I 
386,738 
125,929 


1,700,486  i 
1. 480, 132  ! 
1. 443, 135 
596.123 


186,180 
275,847 
384,419 
125,929 


1,088,226 

1,489,132 

1,438,370 

506.123 


74,006 

i 

71,687  ; 


2,310 


$617,025 

612,260 
■'"'4.765 


Waste. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


All  other 
products,  (e) 


Value. 


9,500 


$1,045 


I 


I 


9.500 


1.045 


100,000 

^ 


100,000 


c  Scotch  caps,  25,000  dosen,  $100,000. 


11 

12 
18 
14 

15 
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2 
3 
4 
5 


7 
8 

9 
10 


The  UnitMl  States 

Maasachnsetto 

New  York 

PennsTlvania 

All  other  sUtea  (6) 


Number 

ofcatab- 

lUh- 

nuents. 


CAPrTAL. 


32 


7 

6 

17 

3 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Direct  investmfsiit. 


Value  of  plant. 


Live  aaseta. 


$226,900 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


Land. 


Build- 
ings. 


Machinery. 

tools,  ana 
imple- 
ments. 


Total. 


Saw 
materials. 


;  Cash,  bills 
Stock  in    i         and 
process  and.  accounts  re- 
finished    '  ceivable..  and  i 
products      all  sundries  ] 
on  hand,    not  elsewhere 
reported. 


$4,142,224   I  $1,194,389  .  $144,350     $381,105  ,      $668,934  'I  $2,947,835         $900,459  .  $1,029,917         $1,017,459 


50,000 
50.000 
57,500 
60,460 


1,043,  MO 

1,444.767 

1.048,804 

605,063 


324.439 

520,000 

261,450 

88,500 


21.000 
67.000 
41.350 
15,000 


104.705 

158,000 

73,400 

45,000 


198.734 

895,000 

146,700 

28,500 


719, 151 
924,767 
787,354 
516,563 


211.602 
282,323 
303,969 
102,566 


336.742 
215,061 
324,817 
153,297 


170,807 
427,383 
158.568 
200,701 


MATEKIALS  USED. 


STATES. 


Total  cost. 


Foreign  wool  in  condition 
purchased. 


Domestic  wool  in  condition 
purchased. 


Total  foreign  and 
domestic  wool  in 
scoured  pounds. 


Shoddy. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


The  United  States 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

PennsylTsnia 

All  other  states 


$2,802,041 


»9,325 


$75, 615 


829,263 
860,937 
747. 700 
364.141 


4,278,628         $1,373,184 


3.018,114 


Pounds. 


306,351 


35,662 
103,953 
119.  710 


21,  Wo-  , 

23,278 

30,348 


887,734 

1,594,551 

868,980 

927,363 


289,513 
447,722 
411, 187 
224.762 


590.045 

1.064,516 

868,600 

494,863 


172,488  ( 
28,203 
89,487  ' 
16.228 


Cost. 


$85,963 

50,518 
7,750 

24.064 
3,631 


11 

12 
13 
14 
15 


STATES. 


The  United  States ... 


Massachusetts. 

New  York 

PenusyKania. . 
All  other  states 


MATERIALS  USED — continued. 


OU. 


Soap. 


Gallons. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Chemicals  and 
dyestuffs. 


Cost. 


Fuel— coal. 


Cost. 


Rent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


Cost. 


All  other 
materials. 


Cost. 


22,817 


$7,102 


3.710  ! 
5.040 
3,243 
10,824  > 


1,074 

1.725 

847 

3,456 


631,476 


I 


$23,857    1 


$138,741 


^OVy  JWTW 


$2,250 


$707,663 


157.  lUO 

139,258 

249,764 

85,354 


5,773 

39,062 

7,250 

31,831 

7,918 

45.776 

2.916 

12,072 

23,674 
22,543 
26.604 
12,083 


2.250  \ 


239,065 

287,502 

75,875 

105, 221 


a  Includes  offices,  firm  members,  and  clerks.    For  detaileil  information  see  Table  12. 

6  Includes  states  baring  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  iudiridual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  estabUshm  ents 
are  dlsuibuted  as  follows:  Connecticut, 2 ;  Maine.  L 
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XILU<.  BY  STATES:  1890. 


.                                                                                                                                          1 

M18CBIJ.ANVOU8  BXPBN8E8.                                                                                                   ! 

1 

1 

AVBRAOB  If  UMBKB  OF  BMPLOTtS 
AND  TOTAL  WAOB8.   (a) 

I 

1 

i  MACHUntBT. 

1 

t 

1 

« 

Total. 

[ 

'  Rent  paid  for 

1 
1 

t 

Taxes. 

Insiuraiioe. 

iwil  -«.i  «!-       on  cash  uwd 

1 

1 
1 

1 
Snndxiea  not 
elaewbero 
reported. 

1 
1 

Employes.    '        Wages. 

1 

Cards. 
(SeU.) 

1 

CS49.568 

$19^070 

$13,432 

$26,703  !               $36,033  \              $79,134 

$76,196 

3,602            $1,363,944 

220 

1 

79.247 
54.233 
58,490 
57.598 

8,350 
6,500 
4,210 
6,010 

4,576 
3.668 
2,211 
3,087 

9,212 
7,696 
6,748 
8,047 

14,418 
4,098 

11.093 
4,923 

17,461 
20,180 
20,494 
21,009 

80,240 
12,300 
13,134 
19,622 

1,045  482,602 
997                 361, 612 

1.049  ;  880,060 
601  '               189.780 

1 

60 
71 
72 
36 

2 
3 
4 

6 

MATBRIALS  usBD— continued. 


wa«t^  and  wool  noils. 

1 

! 

.%      fi 

Mohair  and  noils. 

1 

AU  other  animal  hair. 

i        Yams  not  made  in  mill. 

Lamel  s  bair  auu  zioiis. 

1 

1 

Woolen. 

1 

Foands.                 Cost. 

1 
Poonds.                Cost. 

• 

t 

Pounds.               Cost. 

1 

1 

Pounds.                 Cost. 

1 

I 

Pounds. 

Cobt. 

«82. 002                $166, 162 

1                 11,688 

$5,610 

1 
4, 506                    $2, 130 

147.600                $113,878 

360.000 

1    .  . . 

$24,982 

6 

29.810  ■                 16.356 

1 

4,608                      2.130 

;                147,600'               113,878 

860,000                   24,982 

7 

79.921  '•                 31.336 

1 
1 

8 

552, 361                  119^  471 

11,688                     5,610  ; 

! 

■":::::::; 

9 

10 

1               '           :■ 

1 

1 

1 

PRODUCTS. 


Hats. 


A«irrrc*t« 
yrmlwt. 


Total. 


Wool  hats. 


Dozens.  Value. 


Dosens. 


Value. 


Dozens 


All  other  hats. 

Value. 


Partly  manufactured  prod- 
ucts for  sale. 


All  other 
products,  (e) 


Waste. 
Pounds.  Value. 


Value. 


$5.  339.  921 

1.700,486 
1.  409.  i:{2 
1.444.180 
123 


1,046,381 


$5,228,876   | 


972,  .T75 


$4,611,851 


74,006 


257.867  1.700,486  i 

275, 847  i            1. 489. 132 

886, 738  1. 443. 136 

125, 920  506. 123 


186.180 
275.847 
384.410 
125,929 


1,088,226 

1,489,132 

1,438.370 

696.123 


71,687  : 

'  "i'iii 


$617,025 

612,260 
"■'4,765 


9,500 


$1,045 


100,000 

^ 


.1. 


9,600 


1.045 


100,000 


e  Scotch  caps.  25.000  dosen.  $100,000. 


11 

12 
18 
14 
15 


i 
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Tabi.k  lO.— hosiery  and  KNITTING  MILLS, 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Woolen. 


TToretea. 


MATERIALS  USED — continaed. 


Yamti  not  made  in  mill. 


Cotton. 


Mohair. 


Silk. 


Pounds. 


Coat. 


PoundH. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Coat. 


Poundft. 


CoHt. 


Pounds. 


Coat. 


1 


The  United  States  ...      6,  .386. 370     $3. 791. 497        4, 146, 035     $4, 279. 105  32. 248, 849         $7. 588, 973 


125 


198 


1 1 


,397 


$418,075 


2  I  Alabama 

3  I  Connecticut 

4  '  Georgia 

5  .  lUinoiA 

6  Indiana 


177.100 


115.650 


177.331  1 


203.  943 


Iowa 

8  ;  Louisiana 

9  I  Maine 

10  ;  Maryland 

11  :  Mas^achnaetts. 


251,020 
74,098 

1,275 


156.655 
31.736 

1.100 


72.480  - 
3.342 


54.340  ; 
3, 127  • 


12  Michigan . 

13  I  Minneaota 


14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


Missouri 

New  Hani|Mhire 
New  Jersev 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode'  Island . . 


29. 075 

54.750 

456,440 

121.667 
64,000 
30. 325 
96.658 

113.600 

1,034.S37 


20.494 

34.130 

•254.  27:J 

75.989 
28.000 
20,250 
71.051 
102, 4.35 

693,938 


12,320 

14.000 

278. 85.3 

19.400 
41,000 


10.883 

14.600 

314.  481 

16,225 
:{4,400 


106.  478 
36,629 

695.26U 


122.660 
39.922 

745,865 


Utah 

Vrrraont 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


8.51.313 

1.985.017 

108. 159 

3i.:r75 

2.000 

K86.  786 

16. 875 


1.190,68:? 
56,769 

20.988 

1.5<i0 

394.  829 

12.678 


145.  857 

1. 995. 905 

445.63:] 

2.500 


153,507 

2, 021, 023 

441.038 

3, 287 


84.047 
15,000 


81,804 
18  000 


.>45,400 
467, 410 
286.340 
1,223,500 
231.413 

3,000 
120,000 

6,000 

115.700 

1.828.589 

67,400 
42.000 
37,500 

113.609. 

462.582 

.-1, 635, 241 

277,000 

296.392 

17,511.141 

2. 289. 364 

500 
233.588 
249,545 
206.635 


96.  742  , 
129,986 

57,-269 
4,39.201  I 

44,167  ! 

60(» 

24.000 

1,740 

32, 17.'i 


6,472 


1,713  I 
*  36,385 


449,367 

14,800 
8,562 
9,500 

34.670 
100,623 

1.261.117 
62.200 
63.730 

4, 080, 238 
518.  5.36 

125 
65.1-29 
5-2. 516 
4-2.980 


125 


98 


25 


•225 


13,503 

6,140 
2,160 


67. 676 

36.925 
9,016 


3,155 


14.-235 


10,-223 


67.169 


2,036 

29.654 

2,000 

25 

1.000 

715 

120 


10.380 

158.881 

5.000 

-250 
4.600 
4.600 
1.020 


PRODUCTS. 


STATEi*  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Aggregate 
value. 


Hosiery  and  knit  ^oods. 


Woolen  half  hose. 


Woolen  Iioj*«*. 


Merino  or  mixed  half 
hose. 


Merino  or  uiIxihI  liose. 


Total  value. 


26 


The  Unite<l  State.-* |67,  -241, 013 


Dorens. 


ValuL'. 


I)«>£eu8. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value.  Dozens. 


Value. 


$63,318,727        1.360.824     n*.69J.8J2        2. '242,  .-44         14.722,790 


376.  aVl         $604, 773 


433. 083         $791,  '227 


27  Alaluima 

28  Connecticut 

29  '  GiH>r^a 

30  Illinois 

31  ,  Indiana 


32  Iowa 

33  '  Louisiana 

34  Maine 

35  Maryland 

36  Massachusetts 


37  Michigan 

38  Minnesota 

39  Missouri 

40  New  Hampshire 
II  New  Jersey 


42  Now  York 

43  North  Carolina 

44  Ohio 

45  Pennsylvania . . 

46  Rhode'  Lsland . . 


47  Utah 

48  Vermont 

49  Wisconsin 

50  All  other  states. 


190.7-r» 
3.  <  <  1 .  .*>67 

166. 8.V) 
1.990.0:t.> 

827.  lot 

.'».  763 
151.180 
76.603  , 
180.823  I 
.'».  08*2. 087  } 

701.322  ' 

183.743 

81.445 

3.481,9-22 

1.091.  40:{ 

24. 776.  .-rff2 
126. 875 

1. 6:t5.  948 
16,944.237 

2. 516. 664 

'ui.  .>60 

1.105.9.18 

l.63.'>.641 

462  976 


190,  725 
3. 663.  661 

166.850 
1.912,026 

662.139 

4.938 
139.660  . 
76,60:i  ' 
180.823 
4.717,024 

.595. 142 

181, 9-28 

81.445 

3. 413. 618  ! 

1.077,452 

Zl  494. 419 
126. 625 

1,611..*K)8 
15. 736, 675 

2. 276.  970 

47.960 
1.105,a58 
1,478.  7.i2    , 
375.  776 


8;j,074 

179.  740 

ml 

5.  480 

*2.  :50.'<  1 

4,5-20  j.. 

128,  .'W 
96,365 

-270.  -295 
-208.  7-22 

129,940 
98.  243 

:i04,  Wii 
198.  7-23 

12.  007 
1.7^ 

24,014  i 

:j.058 

10,009 
10.  .564 

23.140 
16.799 

42 


•20 


180 


1,500 
40.400 
46. 610 

•24.290 

16.300 

1.000 

-223. 570 

10 


99. 


no 


3.700 

61.  .300 

13.">.  200 

74,270 

."»7.  -200 

l.,=>25 

418.863 

40 

232,100 


170 

5..=>00 

167.898 

20.447 

1,000 

14,100 

1.01.5.rt.37 

27.  ,-►40 

40. 700 


1.000 

16.800 

:U9. 118 

107,  7-20 

:M67 

'24. 7.">0 

'2.081.  8ir» 

37  6>v> 

90.  iVJ 


4,610 
15. 020 


1-2,000 
:t6,230 


100  I 
-26. 9-22 
7.000 


-2<H) 


154, 591 
26.200 


106.843 
16.653 

7.500 


177.823 
37.  475 

9.  .375 


30,000 
31,(166 

D 

45,000 


45,  (KM) 
51,748 

21 

40.000 


200,486 

152. 926 

29.500 

6.198 

12.520 

18:i.  174 

14.550 


.352,389 

'270.  774 

78. 625 

-24.  .>00 

46.396 

4.'iO.  435 

•26.  700 


271.  610 
194. 1.52 
151.  900 

8.350 


499.766 
-297.  .564 
443.573 

22.000 


44. 167 

133.597 

300 


78.  XiS 

16-2. 945 

300 


27.500 

187.517 

50.000 


32.«K> 
289.7-23  ! 
100.000 


SO.  680 
14  110 


204,080  • 
34.682 


31.100 
200 


56,700 
2.00<) 


650 
6.150 


1.7(15  I 
9.  MO 
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B\  STATES  AND  TEERITOKIE^; :  1890— Continued. 


MATERIALS  USRI) — continued. 


iwii  uumIo  in  niO-^antinaed. 


Spua  «kilk 


Fmanda^         i\mt.         P^oimIa 


ii  T44       ♦IKJ,  24*         301.  «Q.'> 


Total  ( OHt. 


$509,086 


2,043 
43,496 
1.139 
9,202 
6.229 

40 

2, 3,">2 

106 

1,308 

58.  709 

3.905 

912 

20 

.38, 679 

13.688 

191,867 

875 

5.669 

77.376 

23. 513 

375 

9, 207 

14,461 

3,825 


Fuel. 


Coal. 


W«kI. 


« '«i«t«tu  lialf  Ik»h«-. 


Oittou  hoMe. 


PRt)DU(Ts — continued. 


Hosiery  and  knit  sroodH— Continued. 


Co«t.  COMt. 


$489,968        $19,118 


2.043 
41.740 
1, 133 
9,202 
6,229 

40 

2. 352 

6 

1,396 

58.  .359 

3.845 

900 

20 

24.161 

13, 688 

191.656 

475 

5,669 

77. 376 

23,513 

375 

9, 117 

13,311 

3.360 


1.756 
6 


100 

350 

60 
12 


14.518 


211 
400 


90 

1.150 

465 


Kent  of  ; 
power    '   All  other 


and 
lieat. 


Cost. 


materials. 


Cost 


$87.  579     $3. 017, 436 


905 


5.808 
239,006 


3.460 
930 


450 
80  ' 


5.804 

850 
500 
684 
6.153 
660 

32. 853 
100 

1.776 
20.496 

2.  478 


Zi.  010 
27.176 

225 

800 

200 

1.452 

:i39,e20 

8,  213 

5. 632 

70 

96,267 

62.823 

1.513.151 

3.150 

23,508 

516.  969 

14.864 


2 

:v 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

» 

10^ 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15. 
19 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


1,931 
6.721 

748 


150  22 
72,690  I  2t 
37.899  I  21 
24,643     25 


Merino  or  mixed  HhirtM 
and  drawers. 


All  woolen  Bliirt«  and 
drawers. 


All  cotton  shirts  and      i  , .  , 

drawers.  L*^ggm;-H  and  gaiters. 


_i»*rn*i. 


4^  MAf 
•J.  7tM* 

l.««JU 

'M*.    1<>» 

*»T.  960 
■»  ,>Ji> 

3»» 


1'.  ir<» 


Value. 


-.  1^1.  <!:« 

$:t.  936. 536 

\OtK  *nni 

65. 000 

Jb. «KM» 

48,<IU0 

€S.  •-:4i» 

47.  474 

]  «a4.  034 

740.  401 

JA.\.  176 

65, 078 

iJozeus. 


Value. 


Dozens. 


Value. 


DoEens. 


Value. 


7. 387, 259 

$6.  214. 052 

1.34,000 

91,600 
1 

97,900 
27. 437 
23.  305 

93, 126  'i 

:tt..373 

24.636 

2. 526. 226         $15  a'M,  999        1. 088, 841        $8. 881 .  777 


187.841 


1.619.133 


68,177 


913, 416 


7.882 
2.400 


97,900 
24.000 


885 
2. 500 


17.314 
37.  .500 


DozenM. 


Value. 


Downs.  Value 


3,246,.'i90       $9,024,221 


25, 072 


$85. 401      20 


10,000 
159,060 

15.000 
100.000 


34.125 

424.118 

26,250 

80,000 


2,000 


5,000 


:;5. 300 

.5.  .ilO 

50.  &^.  I 
255.  .365 

.'lO.OOO 
l.:i44 
.3.  300 


105.  000 


21.  269 

104.  177 

•VJ.  075 

66.454 

2.291, 148 

9.100 

200 


3,  1 15 
685.134 

12.t)«^) 

1.000 

1.200 

169.  (MK) 

272.  7.55 

41.7.32 
12, 000 
40.  150 
5.  658.  :t84 
89.040 

100 


95,  000 


9,360  I 


9,360 


4.704 
513.  788 

25.000 

2,667 

1,070 

1  :{.'>.  200 

2:r7. 009 

34. 67.> 

13.050 

4],16:i 

4.710.  7.*»3 

140.600 

200 


30.754 

19. 874 
.5.000 


216,080 

90. 915 
100.000 


766 
67.  «10 

1.700 
500 


7.660 
558.  394 

62,600 
10.000 


8,333 
434.380 

350 


33.332 
I.282.:i37 

10.  500 


1.100 

42:^ 

20 


5,400 
2,638 

18(1 


112 
200 
725 

100 


644 

800 
8.900 

375 


.57.700 
44.  JK 

1.888,361 


367,5.J0 
505.  916 

10,1.58,826 


14,  .5.38 
3,  80S 

778.011 


143.273  1 
51.  652 

5,924.735  , 


11.  140 

147.869 

19.  (MK) 


97.  OH) 

1.051,089 

107.000 


5. 700 
11.925 


9. 107 
4.900 


11,703 
3.  675 


47.802  I 
0,700  ! 
49,510 


384,500 

.58,000 

176.  240 


21.  40t»  I 

39.941 

12.400 

10 

(i8, 645 

.5, 9^} 

2.000 


194.000 
244.897 
130  000 

225 

477.  7.'iO 

82,361 

26.000 


4,611 

1.714.825 

21.  750 

12.600 

aVi.  021 

80,000 


40,900 

.•..179,811 
61.. 500 
23.  .'lOO 

1.502.7:18 
208.  (HM) 


1.'..941 


49, 798 


450 

1  942 

a54 

10 


900 
5. 867 
4.524 

40 


18.000 

3.  000 

300 


102, 000 

5.000 

7.'i0 


45 

.50 


ir> 

2«K) 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
Xi 
34 
35 
30 

37 

:w 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  1©.— hosiery  and  KNITTING  MILLa 


! 
1 

STATES  AND  TKBRITORIE^. 

PRODUCTS— continuctl. 

Hosier}- 

•ind  knit  goods — Continued. 

» 

Gloves  and 

mittens. 

Hoods,  scarfs,  nubias,  etc. 

Cardigan  Jackets,  fancy 
jackets,  etc. 

Shawls 

• 

i      Fancy  knit  goods, 
wristers,  etc. 

Dozens.     )s 
896,150 

Value. 

I>ozeus. 
342,497 

Value. 
$1,476,430 

Dozens. 
361. 478 

Value. 

Dozens. 

Value. 

1 

Dozens. 

Value. 

1 

The  United  States 

Alabama 

$1,935,060 

$3, 576, 248 

22,990 

$115,467 

•270. 535 

1 
$759,648  , 

2 

• 

1 

:\ 

Connecticut 

16,700  ! 

23,200 

17, 8'JO 

190, 8U0     . . 

1 

1 

4 

Georjjia 

5 

Illinois 

66.540  : 
50.000 

6 

; 28.io6  ;' 

s 

170,335 
74,000 

36 

58,666' 

12,950 
1.600 

300 

137 

55,491 
3,000 

1,000 

2.244 
'1 

6,771 

57.540 

104 

260 

5.550 

31,200 

6 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mar>'land   

7 

1,-200 

1 

3.500  { 

8 

9 

10 

130 

204 

49.990 

600 

•2.160 
4.  l»76     . 
279, 762 

7,200     . 

12 

180 

1.350 
630 
400 

1.215 

•25 

•200 

1.000 

4.500 : 

1.300  ' 

11 

Massachusi'ttA 

166, 822 

27, 840 
2,  -200  , 
1.000 

29.0% 

328,695 

87,120 
7.200 
3,900 

35,266 

6.600 

1.500 
150 

27.006 

4,500 
300 

100 

1,800 

eos  : 

12 

Michigan 

MinncHOta 

:  Mi!i.<M>nri 

'  Xf  w  Hani]>!(hire 

New  Jerse V 

3,512  ' 

13 

50 

14 

110 

1.400     . 

500 

15 

*2.  OOJ 

16 

3.000 
48.898 

IH.OOO 
210. 891 

6,702 
74,473  • 

45.485 
945.369 

.">0 
4.445 

2,000 
•23.200 

17 
18 

New  York 

North  Carolina   

92,426 

216, 360 

110.590 

•263,652 

1» 

Ohio 

PenuHvl  vnnia 

90.  795 
78.  .-|62 
30.000 

125 

a.  200 

212, 054 

750 

167. 378 

206.780 

52,500 

275 

7,290 

493,695 

2,450 

12.476  1 
233,160 
1.800 

41,325 

1,014,960 

14,000 

200 
128. 2:'.0  . 
1,000 

15 

.5.000     . 
1.943,607 
7,500     . 

500     . 

13.  285 
75.263 

10,800  ' 

•*o 

18, 209 

85,077 

408.567  t 

?1 

Rhwle  I.sland 

2? 

rtah 

Wnijuut 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 

10 

,5.3,000 

•2,  715 

4,  100 

20 ' 

23 

t 

•4 

13,022 

24 
23 

19.836 
30 

83.  axi 
180 

1 

679 
74.  .574 

9,675 
76, 174 

50 
20 

650 
.    .300 

11.4-20, 
5.000 

a  Includes  itc'ms  :ts  foUows:  abdominal  bands.  $800;  athletic-  ;ioods,  $61,400:  I)auda<;es.  $83:);  bathing  Huits  and  athletic  giMxls,  $26,400,  blankets.  $14,240; 
braid.  r243,o:M):  card  rolls,  $159;  cotton  battin;;,  $243:  cotton  waste.  $704;  cotton  varn.  $69,287:  cloaking.  r245.00O:  ctirtains  $180,000;  custom  work.  $8*25:  dyeing 
cotton  yarn.  $1,200;  eiderdown.  $r2'2.O0O:  elastic  hosiery.  $13,797;  Haniiels.  $150:  tli^e  liniuj^.  r22.66:];  fringes,  $15,000;  G<*nuan  socks.  $83,100;  ^Isce  linin;:.  $.'ib,0OO: 
Guernsey  frock.s.  $130;  horse  blankets,  $1,006;  infants'  bands.  $11,654:  infants'  shirts.  $1.5^HJ:  ieans,  $6,300:  knit  1>oots, $43.0<0;  lace.  $150;  ladies'caps.  $623:  ladies'  silk 
vests,  $18.0*30 ;  ladies'  skirts  and  bathing  suits,  $5,600;  overshirts,  $11,690;  pants,  overalls,  and  shirts,  $20,000;  pai>er  boxes,  $6.'240;  Persian  knit  slippers.  $846;  rag cjurpetsg 
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BT  STATKS  AXI»  TERRITOKIP:S:  1890— tlontinuwl. 


gtMxIs— (!ont 
Jerney 
VanlH. 

PRODl'CT8--<*Onti 

niied. 
manufacturi* 

1  vam. 

• 

Value. 
$472. 703 

H«>»*i«rry  and  knit 

1' 
iniieil. 

Tot 
Poundn. 

Partly 

d  prtxlucts  fo 
Woriitetl 

1 

Poundn. 

17.000  1 

r  Mile, 
ynrn. 
Value. 

1           Cotton 

1 

yarn. 

All  other 

produrta. 

<a) 

Value. 

r«M»»t  Mn»l  AtMM>  liuinpt. 

rloth. 

Value.       i 

1 

al. 

Valne. 

W<»oU'i 
PoundH. 

Vatu*.              Value. 

1                      j 
Pounds,     j 

1 

Value. 

T.jt*  Til      tl,  088,538 

3.065,057 

$2. 157. 092 

1.369,180 

$636,345 

'        852, 180 

$13, 642 

500,000 

$150,000 

$3,285,041 

1 

1 

1 

2 

^<»  oil             247.0:t8 

5. 136  , 

3.' 210 

1 

13. 000 

9,692 

1           

13.000  1 

9,692 

l.... 

, 

,         98,214 

8 

.::::::  :::::::::::         ;■";-;  i 

104.500  , 
69.327 

63.500 
31.775 

'""*i64.".'ioo 

69.327 

63.  ."lOO 

!ll    77:» 

'          14,509 
133,190 

825 
11,520 

•  "         1 

4,000 

3.985  j 

1 

> 

1 
1 

1 ! ■■     ! 1 

>                        > 
: 1 

1 ! i 

ij , •                                          : 

i 

10 

I.  l<kl.9ix#            290.600 

438,735 

301.883 

112,000 

74.000 

112,0t'0             74.000 

j 

1 

1 

291,063 

106,180 
1,815 

11 

< 

1 
1 

. .    -    _  _ 

1 
i 

12 

1 

:: ::  ••::      ;:  : :           i 

13 

1 

; 

.        ...           

14 

. 

41.965 
1,627 

58,000 

29.047 
786 

32,300 

1           41.965             29.047 
1,627                  786 

58, 000            32. 300 
1 

39.257 

15 

80.000 

28.600 


80.000 
9.200 



13,165  :  10 

1 
1 



1,249.863 

250 

22.890 

094,817 

89,694 

i 

5.600 

17 



18 

2,500 
404,261 
500,000 

1..500 
212, 745 
150,000 

2.500              L.-iOO 
400. 261           208. 795 

. 

,      . 

19 



1. 394, 106 
514.000 

1,250,18b 
432. 6-^8 

4.000 

3.950 

1 

20 

:  n»t  O  4>            518,620 

500.000 

iso.ooo 

1 

21 

22 

600.000 
480 

75, 000 
1.600 

1  ......    .....  ............ 

, 

23 

1.  MiO               2,300  ; 

46.000 
16,000 

21.000 
10.000 

!'     "46.066    "   2i.'666 
r       16.000         10.000 

1 1 

'  1 

135,889 
77.200 

24 

1     ....        .  1 

1 

25 

' 

■ 

tL«7»:  rrpairins.  $100:  Scotch  capa,  $741,163:  sliirta,  $2,400;  shirta  and  bicycle  pants,  $360:  silk.  $85,000:  silk  hOHO.  $18,280:  ailk  mittens.  $29,150;  silk  naildoths, 
fl«.«M:  silk  ahirta,  $100;  silk  towels,  $50;  silk  underwear.  $01,750;  silk  vests,  $30,000;  silkand  worsted  ffoo<ls.  $70,939:  skirti*,  $1.5,640:  Hiiortin);  goods.  $10,000;  spun 
«Ik  bo«w>.  f  1,400:  surgical  elastic goo«l8,  $3,500;  surgical  hosier}*,  $33,950;  sweaters.  $15,800;  theatrical  goods,  $12,000:  theatrical  tights.  $82,084;  (uhing.  $1,489;  irast«, 

white  cotton  shirts*  from  cloth  supplied.  $60,000;  Wilton  fringes,  $1,050;  wool  booU  and  shoes,  $113,190,-  wool  boot  material,  ^,180;  worsted  hose,  $42,000; 

Abirta.  $9,000;  miscellaneous,  ^70,271. 


I 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  11.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  ALL  CLASSES 


STATES  AND  1  RKJtlTOBIES. 


Number 

of 

establish- 

meDt«. 


Tbe  Vnited  States. 


2 
3 

4 

5 


Alabama 

ArkauHHS . . . 
Califoroia... 
Connecticut. 


6  I  Delaware 

7  Georgia 

8  lUinois    

9  Indiana 

10  '  Iowa    

11  '  Kentucky 

12  .  Louisiana 

13  Maine 

14  M;iryland 

15  ,  MaaaachutiettM. 

16  Michigan 


17  Miiineaota 

18  Mississippi 

19  Mi.HSOuri 

20  :  New  Hampshire 

21  New  Jer*n»v 


22  '  New  York 

23  North  Carolina 

24  j  Ohio 

25  ■  Ores(»n 

26  •  Pennsylvania.. 


27  I  Rhode  Island 

28  ;  Tennessee... 

29  Texas 

30  Utah 

31  .  Vermont 


32 
33 
34 
35 


Tirjfinia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states (b). 


2,489 


9 
G 

10 

98 

:{ 

18 
58 
55 
17 
44 

4 

82 

17 

293 

43 

24 
7 

42 
89 
50 

339 

32 

113 

6 

703 

85 
49 
4 
14 
39 

37 
32 
56 
11 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  Or  EMPLOVtS  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE   WEEKLY   EAR.\'INOS.  (a) 


Ag:gregates. 


Average 
number. 


219, 132       $76, 660. 742 


428 

31 

1,375 

13,047 

297 

528 
2.792 
3.109 

387 
2.042 

286 
5,453 

689 

43,088 

1.428 

470 
l,«>t<2 

G35 
9.400 
7.248 

37,992  ' 

508 

3,329 

402 

55.354 

19.325 

998 

359 

344 

2.308 

612 

307 

3.383 

151 


67.963 

6.231 

328.824 

4, 940.  783 

103,395 

104.353 
858.889 
817.387 
135. 790 
615.055 

52,517 

1.991,676 

185,397 

16. 154. 084 

390.147 

167.323 

306.270 

156.887 

3. 341. 695 

2.416.371 

13.  U33. 901 

95.739 

915.656 

175.  313 

19, 7W.  386 


(Mficers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  veani. 


Total  waj;es. 


Number. 


166.  798 
b7.380 

810.463 
46.098 


3.117 


9 

24 

155 

5 

19 
78 
91 
17 
62 

7 

89 

19 

372 

48 

26 
11 
40 
115 
73 

456 
24 

130 
19 

838 


7.(»49.109 

124 

239.(57 

51 

138.795 

3 

121.176 

16 

895.  284 

46 

32 
30 
75 

8 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


43 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ  6. 


Avenge   I  ^;;^ 

ToUlwagea.    Number.    "^JJ^**^j  earnings 

employed.  ^^J^u.^- 

■^^  employe. 

t  'I  * 


Total 
wages. 


$29.21        $3,902,747 


38 

14.44 

2,753 

28 

11.80 

2.950 

46 

23.84 

26.120 

47 

37.41 

272.  7.52 

47 

41.43 

9.668 

29 

23.82 

12,950 

43 

25.53 

85.807 

40 

25.05 

90.086 

36  : 

17.52 

10.765 

34 

30.29 

63.  .^rw 

48 

28.19 

9.514 

40 

31.25 

111.024 

46 

19.03 

16,650 

47 

38.73 

671.:^ 

38 

19.83 

36.631 

34 

27.20 

23.855 

31 

29.42 

9.<3U 

28 

18.24 

20,591 

46 

29.32 

154.333 

46 

33.61 

112.430 

43 

32.43 

641.502 

30 

12.13 

8.861 

41 

22.68 

120.560 

36 

26.48 

17,875 

44 

1 

24.49 

910.886 

48 

39.35 

234,652 

32 

22.07 

35.  705 

29 

15.03 

1,315 

33 

26.50 

14.025 

41 

25.35 

48.375 

37 

15.73 

18.595 

31 

12.^ 
28.21 

11.ftl2 

43 

90.280 

39 

15.36 

4,735 

46 


1 

1 

12 


38  ' 


$12.52       $21,658 


1 

1 

. 

1 

50  . 

10.00 

500 

1 

..........    ....--                    •-     -     --    

2 
2 

50 

33  1 

1 

13.50 
ia75  ; 

1,350 
1.250 

1 

i                1 

4 

28  , 

12.53 

1,410 

1 
o 

1 

1 

42 
44  1 

_  1  _  . 

12.00 
10.00 

500 
875 

|.-.-  — , -      — 

1 

46 

25 

44 


21.82 
6.24 

12.47 


1.000  • 

156 : 


I 


6.652 


3 

43 

16.03 

2,070 

13 

36 

11.07 

5.245 

2 

3 

14.40 

90 

• 

* 

2 

29 

9.60 

56^1 

a  The  average  weekly  earnings  per  emplove  are  computed  from  individual  re|>orts.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  by  each  establishment  is 
multiplied  by  the  num1>ef  of  weeks  embraced  by  the  term  of  0|>eration:  the  result  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  one  employe  to  perform  the  laltor. 
Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  reports,  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  one  employ6  to  perform  the  labor  is  obtained.  This  number  used  as  a  divisor  for 
the  total  wages  produces  the  true  aven^s;e  weekly  earnings. 
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OF  WOOL  MANITi'ACTl  RE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


AX^RAOK  NUMBER  OK  EMPLOY^  IN  EACH  CLAS8   AND  AVERAGE   WEEKLY   EARNIN(iS— CODtiuueil. 


ClerkH. 


Malr«  above  16  jvam. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Nam- 


I  «« 


Avenigv    Average 
number      weekly 

*if  week«   eamiiiKS 

em-  per 

ployed,    employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


1^ 

41 
'2\ 


51 

« 

ZATJ 

1C4 

14 

4 

11 

14 
6 

45 


$19.34     $1,749,820 


Nuiii- 
lier. 


17 


Average 
number 
of  weeks 

era- 
ployeil. 


AveraKc? 

weekly 

eaniingfl 

]ier 
employe. 


Total 
WRgefl. 


N  lim- 
ber. 


46 


$8. 34     $68, 623      80. 194 


.'lO 


6.00 


300 


34 
48 
46 

45 
46 
46 
46 
47 


27.19 
19.  82 
17.78 

10.47 
16.37 
14.69 
19.14 
22.72 


18, 470 

68.3U6 

1.630 

4,277 
30.837 
24,277 
18,345 
28,502 


•> 


50 
42 


7.80 
12.00 


2 
6 

9 

4 


46 
47 
29 

38 


11.89 
6.84 
9.60 
7.33 


42 

25 
39 

48 
48 

46 
47 

48 
48 
47 

49 
43  i 

50  I 
39  ' 
48 

45 
39 
46 


29.42 
27.00  i 
13.64  : 
23.57  ■ 
20.44 

20.25 
16.50 
17.19 
12.42 
18.91 

17.49 
16.64  , 
24.00  i 
16.21 
15.03 

8.03 

6.81  ; 

19.89  ^ 


9.806 

1,350 

9.477 

61,782 

49,667 

321, 377 
4.700  I 
29.404 
14,900 

442.169 

130,654 

12,  825 

16,800 

2.550 

7,859 

5.010 

1.590 

40.850 


50 


14.40 


4 

6 
1 

14 


43 
47 
50 

42 


8.19 

a4M 

26.00 
8.81 


75* 
4 


50 

'47 
.50 


6.62 
7.'48 
7.19 


1 
1 
4 


42 
29 
40 
40 


3. 36 

1.71 

1.5.  .>4 

7.20 


1,170 
1.000 


140 

50 

2.460 

570 


l.OftO 

1,937 

560 

1.100 


* 

:L5 
5 

46 
.~>0 
49 
46 

16.26 
18.80 
21. 37 
18.36 

25,982 

4.700 

339,  417 

21.917 

1 

^«, 

7.83  : 

375 

.rj.5  • 

39 
1 

50 
31 

9.20 
2.40 

17,777 
75 

720 


1.408 
2.404 
1.300 

5.192 


1.324  , 
26,533 
1.438  , 


29 

7 

853 

6,053 

79 

85 
06.) 
865 
133 
785 

20 

2, 819 

'205 

19.478 

377 

179 

383 

191 

3.629 

2.949 

11,637 
138 
616 
148 

16.794 

8.  .339 
332 
101 
145 

1,066 

288 
12 


Operatives  and  skilled. 


Male.s  al>ovo  16  years. 


Average  1  Average 
uuiiiber  '   weekly 
of  weeks  j  earnings 

♦•m-      I       per 
I)loyed.     employ  6. 


Total 
wages. 


I     ! 


653  ! 
28  I 


47 

45 
33 
25 

48 
45 

35 
46 
45 
44 

45 

41 
47 
47 
49 
46 

45 

48 
34 
48 
49 

47 

4:i 
44 

38 

47 

49 
43 
47 

41 
48 

44 

34 
47 
35 


$9.02   $34,191,923 


7.67 
6.04 
8.74 
8.93 
8.84 

7.35 
8.83 
7.87 
a90 
7.26 

9.92 
8.79 
7.59 
8.79 
7.96 

8.39 
8.14 
7.93 
8.67 
8.51 


<>9 
66 
69 


12.89 

9.84 

8.98 

6.48 

10.91 

10.80 

9.05 

7,13 

7.34 

8.62 

10.49 


10,036 

l,:t85 

189. 377 

2, 618,  254 

31,306 

22,118 
271.688 
305,782 
52.  552 
257.  420  ' 
I 
8,188  j 
1. 160,  &46  ! 
73,667  j 
8.  319, 824  ! 
137,052  , 

67,753 
149. 616 

51.464 
1,  .525. 02:^ 
1.222.428 

4, 949, 948 

83,529 

233. 921 

72. 406 

7.  608, 239 

3. 660. 631 

91.636 

52.100 

64,8:i4 

464,286 

90.852 

31,  790 

261,987 

10.185 


Females  alwve  15  years. 


Num-  I 
ber. 


60,706 

133 

12 

363 

3,633 

37 

166 
1.259 
907 
157 
718 

158 

1.659 

135 

14. 113 

458 

148 

384 

262 

3.196 

2,781 

11,481 

147 

1.112 

31 

16,776 

6.586 
412 
156 
155 

867 

220 
95 

944 
45 


Average  Average 

number  weekly 

of  W(<eks  earnings 

em-  per 

pIoye<I.  emploj'<f^. 


Total 
wages. 


$5.04   $19.6:{7.084  ,     1 


50 

4.30 

28, 596 

t 

31 

4.69 

1,740 

3 

25 

7.23 

65,819 

4 

48 

6.43 

1. 125.  881 

5 

45 

4.45 

7.365 

e 

44 

4.78 

34.734 

7 

48 

5.44 

325,  27<l 

8 

47 

4.28 

181.  835 

0 

45 

5.51 

:i8,887 

10 

46 

4.96 

164.534 

11 

38 

5.02 

29.750 

12 

46 

5.98 

4.'>7, 670 

13 

50 

5.99 

40. 019 

14 

49 

6.03 

4, 155. 330 

15 

47 

5.28 

113.873 

16 

47 

4.74 

32. 915 

17 

49 

4.95 

02,800 

18 

40 

5.25 

55, 535 

10 

49 

6.11 

0.56, 602 

20 

49 

4.08 

684.605 

21 

48 

5.91 

3, 22.'».  142 

22 

45 

3^86 

25.708 

23 

46 

4.42 

228,  522 

24 

28 

6.95 

6.087 

25 

46 

6.30 

4.  a)6. 025 

26 

50 

6.20 

2, 023. 010 

27 

46 

4.02 

75. 324 

28 

50 

5.15 

40.150 

29 

44 

5.40  , 

36.58:{ 

30 

48 

6.5l»  1 

274, 021 

31 

42 

4.67 

43.  IGO 

32 

39 

4.31 

15,788 

33 

48 

4.51 

204.880 

34 

41 

4.79 

8.915 

35 

If  Iu«>1im]«>s  states  having  less  thnii  3  establislinients,  in  order  that  the  oi>emtioiiH  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed. 
Uitftrilmtedas  follows:  Colorado,  2:  Florida.  1:  Idaho,  1;  Kansas,  2:  Xebraska.  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  South  Dakota,  2:  Waahington,  1. 


These  establishments  are 


I 
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Table  11.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  ALL  CLASSES 


AVERAGE  .NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  IX  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE   WEEELT   EARXHCOS- COntinoed. 


Operatives  aud  skilled— Continaed. 


rnskiUe<l. 


STATES  AXD  TERRITORIES. 


Children. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


Average  Average 

nnmber  of  weekly 

weeks  earoings''per 

employed.  employe. 


Total 


Average     i     Average 
number  of   1       week^* 


Females  above  15  vean*. 


Average 
nnmber  of 


wage^KomW.;    »-— ^-'    |  ,.^1— ^p„   Total  wage..  !  Ka»b«.     ""— ,■ 


employed.         employe. 


3 

4 
5 


The  United  States 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansas... 
California.. 
Connecticnt 


0  I  Delaware 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Georg[ia . . . 
Illinois  . . . 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentocky 


12,761 

350 
3 

24 
498 

39 

71 
66 

131 
15 

178 


12  •  Louisiana 

13  :  Maine 

14  I  Maryland 

15  !  Massachusetts. 

16  Michigan 


17 
18 
19 

ao 

21 


23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


Minnesota  . 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . . 


150 

68 

1.678 

30 

1 
224 


New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Peunsvlvania.. 


Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee  — 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginiit 

Weat  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


1,705 

112 

41 

19 

39 

30 

10 

T2 

4 


47 


$3.34  .   $2,013,239 


50 
33 
15 
49 
43 

44 

45 
47 
46 
47 


47 
hO 
49 
37 

29 
49 


50 

32 

213 

50 

29U 

1 

48 

1.941 

48 

60 

48 

>     196 

48 

!      23 

47 

4.521 

46 

50 
49 
48 
36 
49 

45 
32 

47 
9 


1.94 
1.56 
4.24 
3.58 
2.63 

2.18 
3.15 
2.08 
2.78 
3.03 


3.21 
4.31 
3.56 
2.69 

3.29 
2.53 
2.75 
3..>4 
3.53 

3.39 
2.66 
2.95 
3.37 
3.47 

3.30 
2.19 
2.84 
2.32 
3.14 

2.93 
1.18 
2.57 
2.98 


24.300 
156 

1.554 
86.599 

4,426 

6.835 

9,361 

12,789 

1.908 

25.105 


22,650  ' 
14.515 
292,711 
3.018 

96 

27.742 

5,240 

37,386 

49.433 

315, 210 

7.693 

27,987 

3,625 

715,276 

279,171 

12.101 

5,580 

1.584 

5,932 

3,982 
374 

8.781 
110 


4.333 


1 


6 

6 

12 

207 

149 

598 

18 

40 

16 

1,038 

363 

21 

12 

5 

80 

13 
6 

54 
1 


28 
277 

8 

12 
34 

38 
15 

36  j 

205  I 

1.001  I 
24 


47 


50 


.(. 


26 
48 
45 

'43  ! 

47  : 

46  ; 

45  . 

I 

38 
47 
50  I 
49  ' 

*^   , 

A'  i 

4o  , 
42 
33  ! 
49 
49  I 

46  ' 
49 
48 
42 
47 

49 
45 
47 
38  I 

44 

38 
47 
50 


$8.41    $1,728,113 


6.00 


300 


10.73 
8.84 
9.58 

6.75 
7.91 
7.59 
8.45 
8.72 

9.60 
7.45 
8.80 
8.51 
6.43 

10.14 
7.20 
7.40 
8.36 
8.26 


I 


5.27 
4.01 
6.98 
9.00 


7.823 

116,487 

3,472 

3,472 
13.220 
13,575 

5,860 
14. 124 

360 

71,525 

2,200 

418.655 

7.581 

2.725 

1,800 

2,89i< 

84.246 

60.206 


8.53 

232,402 

4.87 

4,283 

7.76 

15,045 

8.33 

5.555 

8.89 

432,700 

8.01 

143.733 

6.71 

7.251 

8.42 

4.700 

8.39 

1.600 

7.53 

28,412 

2,994 

918 

17.541 

450 


employ  c<l. 


432 


4'i 


) 

43  1 

49 

■ 

40 

49 

2 

10 

50 
50 

2 

50 

73 

48 

107 

50 

31 

43 

1 

13 

67 

44 

3 

47 

50 
50 

• 

9 

50 
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OF  \V<>4>L  MAXITFACTURE.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


%\CRAUK  NrVBKR  OK  KMPLOVts  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVKRAOE 

WKBKLY  BABNiNos — continued. 


UnRkilled— Continued. 


f  «nna]e- 


2*     above    15 
Continned. 


Children. 


P1BCEWORKER.S— AVRRAGE  NUMBER  BMPLOYBU  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aver 


w-ekly 

c-arniDfpi 

p.-r 


Total 


Nnmber. 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


$£,31 


$110,720 


187 


Averaee 

weekty 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


Summary. 


Total 
wages. 


Number. ;      Wages. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Children. 


Number. 


il- 


Wages. 


Number.      Wages,    j!  Number.  •  Wages. 


48 


$3.  IG  $28, 229 


46.246  I  $13,208,577 


1.678 


8.869     $3,823,395  35.632     $9,141,431 


1.745     $243,751 


9 


1,678 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


«. . 


:u 


4.  HO 


5.00 
."..00 


4.€Hf 
«  ilO 


5.  30 


4  04 
4.  KU 


4.57 

5.  14 
5.  <(0 


;:.  <r»o 


15.29K 


9.440 


.SOO 
2.500 


400 

2i."i:« 


28,245 


5,422 
"60 


14.329 

11,300 
750 


l,3.'i0 


28 


3 
1 
1 


11 


12 
11 


37 

4 


49 


3.95 


5.454 


50  , 
42  I 
50 


3.00 
2.40 
2.74 


450 
100 
137 


48 


3.95 


2,088 


49  i 


44 


3.46 
3.49 


2,U38 

I 

1,700 


46 

50 
50 


2.71 

3.25 
2.50 


9,496 

6,014 
500 


50 
46* 


2.00 


1.09 


200 

"'so 


63  I 
2.284  I 

125  1 

166 

604 

1,032 

24 

222 

100 
480 
252 
5.947 
462 

101 

72 

49 

1,850 

953 

11.465 
115 
1.191  : 
140  I 
14,654 

1,971 
40 

32 ; 


19, 661 

6:)0, 082 

44,528 

19.967 

110,376 

185.756 

6,270 

5a  144 

4, 705 

.139,985 

33.646 

1. 915, 203 

69.125 

29.453 

23,032 

10.274 

488,636 

236,146 

3, 329, 354 

10,965 

256,763 

54,865 

4.673.486 

558,506 

3.475 

iai50 


8 

350 

52 

lU 

15 

188 

3 

13 


2,053 

141,236 

25, 220 

1.500 
4,035 
32,912 
1,200 
4.824 


192  , 

f 

14  I 
31 
1.525 
63 


66,199 

2,065 

5,178 

181.  765 

21.133 


143 

2 

1.182 

14 

i 

13 

7 

332 

142 

1,992 

8 

32 

37 

3.899 

333 

3 

12 


71,197 

450 

544,048 

3,278 

100 

6,369 

2.099 

118,728 

55,793 

790. 757 

875 

13.150 

18,507 

1, 793,  661 

157, 779 

185 

7,600 


19 

9 

9  '■ 
29  : 
12 


7,450 

1.511 
2.1:10 
9.739 
5,000 


65 

1.877 

73 

126 
5K5 
803 
21 
209 

100 
346 
185 
4.612 
446 

100 

50 

42 

1.492 

765 

9,291 

8.'l 

1,126 

103 

9.870 

1.504 
29 
20 


17,608 

475,  531 

19.308 

16, 140 

106,217 

148,944 

5.076 

53,320 

4,705 

68.788 

27.476 

1, 343, 844 

65,727 

29, 35.3 

16,663 

8,175 

365,241 

174,208 

2. 507, 475 

8.500 

238.981 

36.358 

2,760,261 

380,607 

2,800 

10,550 


57  i   1.3,315 


30     2, 327 

4  ,     124 

41  '    3,900 


65 

15.3 

2 


5,720 

27,311 

120 


35 
46 


4,667 
6.145 

31, 122 
1,500 
4,632 


172 

4 

22 

1,452 
51 


58,500 

545 

8,048 

160,401 

16,133 


i 
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Table  12.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  EACH  CLASS 


AVERAUE  .NUMBER  OF  E.MPLOY£»  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EASMNGS.(a) 


I 


CLASSES  BY  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Number 

of 
establish- 


1     'Woolen  mills 


1.311 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

lU 

11 

U 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


Alabama  ... 
Arkausas... 
Cakfumia  . . 
CooDecticut 
Delaware  .. 


Creor;p:ia . . . 
Illinuia  . . . 
Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kentockv 


Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minneaota 


Missi.^taippi 

MiiiiMHiri 

New  Hampshire 

Xew  Jt-raey 

New  York' 


Xortb  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Peunayvania  .. 
Khoile  Island.. 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont.. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


All  other  states  (b) 


35     "Worsted  mills 


3n 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Conneclicat 

Massachusetts . . 
New  Ham)»shire 
New  Jersev 


Nt'w  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  ot her  states  (6>. 


Carpet  mills  (other than  rag). 


Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York* 

Pennsylvania 

All  otter  states  (6) 


-i 


50  '  Fell  mills 


51  Massacbnsetta 

52  New  York 

53  Ohio 

54  :  Pennsylvania 

55  All  other  states  (6) 


56      Wo*»l  hat  mills . 


57  Maasju-husetts 

58  New  York 

59  '  IVnnsvlvsnia 

60  ■■  All  otiier  states  (b) 


6 
6 

8 

55 

A 

14 
23 
45 
14 
40 

9 

165 

32 

21 


35 
46 
21 
91 

27 

64 

6 

264 

40 

49 

4 

9 

29 

35 

30 

32 

6 


143 


10 

:w 

4 
6 

16 
41 

28 


173 


i 

6 

15 

142 

:i 


U 


t 
11 

4 
3 
9 


32 


» 

5 

17 

3 


Aggregates. 


tZ^^     TCI  wage,. 


number 


79.  351       f28, 478, 931 


16 

31 

1.264 

5.173 

297 

179 
914 

2,103 
378 

1.803 

4. 32:t 

19. 813 
518 

:m 

1.082 
51 U 
4.18tf 
4,228 
2.969 

324 

1,032 

402 

16,061 

6.028 

998 

359 

274 

1.585 

444 

287 

982 

61 


43.  .593 


'2,261 

12. 021 

1.963 

954 

3.953 

9.453 

11.757 

1.'231 


•29, 121 


5.144 

585 

8,9.54 

12,674 

1,764 


2.  -266 


3,125 
6,-2:j1 

287.  »>'58 
2, 035. 462 

103.395 

32.401 
313.  780 
600.062 
133.  240 
554.544 

1,629.888 
12:).  931 

7.  586.  575 
156.  128 
1*20.  967 

306.270 

122,410 

1  643.168 

1.481.315 

1.046.778 

65.3-2? 

2:^.  365 

175.  313 

5. 7-29. 982 

2. 297,  416 

2.i9,657 
138,795 
104.156 
625. 440 

117.023 
61.919 

:r24,  772 
17.436 


15. 8H».  18.') 

87?.  372 

4.556.907 

678. 552 

284. 102 

1.481.194 

3.350.113 

4. 263. 968 

389.885 

11.633.116 

1, 892, 072 

212.  554 

3,345. 1&5 

5.509.805 

673. 520 

1.041.-296 


340 
820 
183  , 
176 
747 


3.592 


1.045 
097 

1.040 
501 


140.  .528 
361.944 
92.161 
111.682 
334.981 


1.363.044 

482.  602 
361.512 
330.  l»50 
189,780 


Oflicers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry*  or  in  supervision. 


Number. 


8 

5 

•27 

165 

8 


65 


5 
19 
12 

8 
21 


58 

15 
6 

32 
5 


Males  alxive  16  yearA. 


1.567 

3 

9 

22 

79 

5 

12 
28 
68 
15 
50 

83 

218 
29 
21 

11 
35 
68 
'M 
96 

19 

71 

19 

295 

60 

51 

3 

11 

38 

30 
•27 
45 

3 


•255 


16 

58 

6 

10 

33 
71 
45 
16 


213 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employetl. 


40 


Avenige 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
em  ploy  t-. 


Total  wages. 


$26.71       $1,687,495 


30 

11.31 

1.025 

2B 

11.80 

2.950 

46 

22.93 

23.120 

47 

36. 21 

134,635 

47 

41.43 

.  9.668  ! 

18 

:«.75 

6.790 

38 

•25.99 

27.746 

37 

25. 11 

62.886 

36 

18.43 

9.945 

35 

28.52 

49.486 

39 

30.98 

101.  474 

;{9 

16.18 

4.450 

46 

34.66 

U47,786 

34 

16.98 

16,468 

31 

•23.47 

15.  155  1 

31 

29.42 

9,930 

•26 

17.22 

15.715 

47 

30.  72 

97.777 

48 

32.29 

52. 4T0 

.t6 

• 

23.15 

80.911 

26 

11.69 

.5.711 

35 

19.26 

48.260 

36 

26.48 

17.875 

44 

22.51 

290,365 

49 

33.54 

97.692 

32 

22.07 

35.705 

29 

15.03 

1.315 

:» 

32.87 

10.955 

41 

•24.69 

38.475 

38 

15.76 

17.845 

31 

11.88 

9. 872 

41 

•2*2.  a5 

40.200 

38 

14.81 

2.839 

47 


48 


46 


50 
45 
.50 
44 
43 


44 


49 
43 
43 

4U 


46.  *r. 


556.891 


49 

38  79 

:{0.667 

49 

56.43 

160.603 

50 

32.00 

9.600 

50 

10.03 

7.950 

48 

54.911 

86.925 

45 

38.^29 

123. 170 

49 

50.  74 

112,676 

37 

43.06 

•25.300 

3*2.41 


329, 6:J8 


50 

109. 32 

43.50;) 

50 

94.80 

23.700 

50 

49.32 

66,375 

47 

•23.29 

181,813 

46 

38.43 

14.  250 

32.95 

54.  IH) 
38.85 
30.  17 
•24.  74 
•26.  .'.9 

31.78 


97.  754 

13.  .500 
3:{.344 
18.  lOU 
8.660 
24. 150 

81.8:{7 


44.73 

32. 987 

79.61 

•20.  400 

14.81. 

2(».  45i» 

40.00 

8.  <;0(» 

Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


Average  ^^^W« 

number  of  JJff/L*J. 

weeks  ^^f** 

employed,  emjtoye. 


Total 
wages.   I 


-I- 


12 


29 


$13. 11  *      $4. 505 


.  .- -  1 

1 

50 

10.00 

'     500 

2 

33 

18.75 

1,250 

..........  .... ).-•. .-  

2 

13 

20.40 

510 

t 

:::;:::::  :::;;:::::::...::::::!::::::: 

1 
i 

38 

10.00 

i     375 

:                             1 

. 

""•"••"""*      *    *             1    •■-••• 

1 

..••••.... .....«•.. ••-( 

1 

1 

50 

8.00 

400 

2 

38 

14.40 

1.080 

2 

3 

14.40 

90  ' 

.......  ..  -   >..•••  ......I.,  .a..  .••.  ••).......... 

1 

33  t 

1 

9.00 

300 

• 

* ....-.-, 

t 

. 

J 

■ 

1 

r 

' 

■ 

...1 

1 

•  ••••••.«*       .       i  '  *     '  ' 

, 

'****.              1 

t 

i 

......  ...  ............'............i.. ........ 

1 

, 

1 

1 

i 

..........  .........•••  ............  •.....•••. 1 

1 
1 

a  The  average  weekly  earnings  per  employe  are  computed  from  individual  reports.  The  average  number  of  emplovrs  n-i>ort«><l  by  each  estabbshment  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  weeks  embract^  by  the  term  of  operation :  the  result  is  the  number  of  weeks  r»|uired  for  one  employe  to  )>erform  the  labor.  This  number  used 
as  a  dinsor  for  the  total  wages  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 
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AVERACiB  NUMBER  OK  EMPLOYES  IN   I:A(  H  riJlSb  AND  AVBRAQE  WEEKLY  EARMNOS— continued. 


Clerks. 


0|M>rative(i  and  Hkille<l. 


Mal(i«  above  16  vearH. 


FemalcM  above  15  years. 


Xiini- 


rew 


A veraire  A  verase 

nuinl>er     weekly 

of  weeks  earnings 

em-  per 

ployed,  employe. 


Total 
wajfej*. 


Nam- 
ber. 


A  verage    Average 
number      weekly 

of  weeks   eaminj^H 

em-  per 

ployed,     employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


Males  above  16  vears. 


Xusi- 

ber. 


A  verage    A  verage 
'  uumb(>r     weekfy 
j  of  weeks   earnings 
I      em-      j       per 

ployed,     employ^. 


ToUl 
wages. 


2U 
-•4 


•Jl 
::i 
.11 

:a» 


i:0 
9 
3 


IT 

-a 

;u 

(» 
It 
'^ 

167 
3«> 

1^ 

14 

4 

6 

14 

6 

19 


11 

lte» 
3 


^1 
6 


106 


^ « 
1 

9 


9 

IS 

4 
2 


31 

11 

l.'» 

3 


$16. 97         $622. 82H 


69 


47 


$7.  66  I  r-M.  900      38, 4») 


34 
47 

46 

42 
45 
47 
46 
47 

4:> 


27.19  I 
16.97 
17. 78 

12.37 
13.78 
14.24 
19.14 
22.60 

15.71 


18. 470 

19. 308 

1.630 

2.577 
13,038 
20.556 
18,  345 
27.780 

21.182 


42 


12.00 


1.000 


•I 


47 
29 

50 

48 


7.02 
9.60 
7.40 

7.83 


1,637 
560 
740 


8 

7 

844 

2,992 

7C 

57 
403 
752 
132 
684 


48 
41 
44 

2.'i 

:u< 

49 
49 
44 

47 
44 
48 
49 


18.  38  , 
12.87  ' 
2:1.63 

27.00  I 
13.58 
26.28 
18.38 

12.  :a 

16. 59 
15.67 
12.  42 
17.04 
13.66 


117,977 
4,745  I 
3,150 

1.350 

8.757 

39.780 

25.387 

18.  376 

4,700  I 
9.564  . 
14.900  I 
i:{8.039 
38,092 


8 
1 
1 


49 
31 
50 


9.64 

2.40 

14.40 


375  1  2.446  i 

I  188  ' 

3.766  11,063 

75  I  235 

720  166 


2 
4 
1 
1 


36 
50 

50 
.50 


11.. 35 

8.91 

26.00 

15.60 


816 
1.781 
1.300 

780 


35 


50 


5.  79   10. 124 


43 

16.64 

12.825 

50 

24.  IK) 

16,800 

39 

16.21 

2,550 

47 

14.  22 

4,000 

45 
:«» 
47 


8.03 

6.81 

13.72 


49 


49 

.51  • 

49 

4!» 
47 
49 
47 


22.66 

21.07 
27.16 
30.  &f 
13.87 

21.01 
18.19 
21.17 
24.40 


I 


48 

50 
50 
50 
47 
.50 

49 

.50 
.tO 
50 
44 
48 

44 

49 
41 
44 
42 


•>o 


30 


24.14 
30.00 

25.:{o 

19.92 
20.00 


21.65 

14.10 
20. 38 
17.00 
17. 26 
30.34 


22.37 

17.73 
28.22 
15.20 
20.40 


5.010 

1,590 

12.350 


1 

1  , 
1  I 

1  ' 


.366,  947 


28 


42 
29 
33 
29 


48  I 


3.36 

1.71 

21.60 

11.14 


140 

50 

720 

325 


383 

190 

2,223 

1,898 

1.290 

126 

402 

148 

6,557 

3. 072 

332 
101 
145 
836 

229 

123 

347 

22 


I 


11,434  1 1.-208 

147, 886  '    19       50  I    9. 33    8, 861  !  4, 740 

7.670  I I  706 

4.710  1 299 


51.291 

53,803 

83,341 

6, 8MB 


178.388 


4 
3 
2 


6 


48 
50 
25 


50 


5.93 
6.81 
7.20 


1.136 

1, 022 

360 


1.434 

*>,  990 

5,035 

450 


9.50    2,831   11.269 


32,483 

1.500 

60,423 

78,982 

5.000 


6 


50 


9. 50    2,  831 


58,732 

i- 
6.345  I 

25.477  ' 
3,400 
1,510 

22.000 


47 


7.63    1,430 


2,177 

J72 

3.126 

4.938 
756 


1.286 


3 

i 


49 

42 


8.16 
5.76 


1.190 
240 


276 
418 
105 
68 
419 


30,827 

9,640 

17. 492 

1.995 

1,700 


3  . 


2 

i 


47 

50 
41 


9.27         1,304        1.415 


11.24 


4.43 


1,124 

*  iso 


512 
341 
374 
188 


Num- 
ber. 


8.48       11.379      16.862  < 


47 

32 
3.3 
25 
49 
45 

29 
46 
44 
44 

47 

46 
47 
48 
44 
45 

48 

•.u 

49 

SO 
47 

4.3 
41 
38 
47 
50 

43 
47 
41 
48 

43 
34 
45 
34 


48 


49 
50 
50 
48 

49 
45 
48 
46 


I 


49 

50 
50 
50 

48 
50 

48 

48 
49 
50 
44 
48 

44 


49 
42 
42 

40 


5.57 
6.04 
8.67 
8.  51 
8.84 

6. 50 
8.51 
7.77 
8.85 
7.02 

8.82 
7.47 
8.0:1 
7.67 
8.30 

8.14 
7.95 
8.72 
8.67 
8.74 

5.41 
7.25 
12.89 
9.04 
8.60 

6.48 
10.91 
10.80 

8.97 

6.88 

7.24 

8.94 

10.87 


9.02 
8.85 
8.  .38 
8.75 

9.20 

10.  19  i 

9.19 

8.10 


9.72 


9.11 
7.70 
9.58 
10.29 
9.16 


9.  99 

8.04 

9.41 

10.62 

23.  75 

9.66 

9.13 


9.79 

9.43 

7.13 

10.54 


1.440 

1.385 

184. 535 

1. 234.  374 

3],30€ 

10,799 
158.  613 
259,830 

51,8.32 
226.817 

999.684 

66.275 

4, 565.  561 

80,040 

62,271 

149. 616 
61,200 
945,  486 
818,094 
532,  937 

29.029 
119,  430 

72.406 
2. 790, 817 
1.311.597 

91.6.36 

52,100 

64.834 

363.291 

67.627 

30,199 

140.886 

8,197 


9. 17       7, 460, 463 


536.1.30 

2,093.718 

295,898 

124,402 

642.656 
1,359.197 
2,241,162 

167,300 


5,389.809 


988.258 

104,336 

1. 491. 135 

2. 460. 197 

345.883 


620.641 

107.  465 

191.719 

55,742 

70,756 

194.959 


571,414 

245,383 

135,113 

111.901 

79.017 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Average  Average 

number  weekly 

of  weeks  eamingH 

em-  per 

ployed,  employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


$8. 6:)   $15.  574, 144  '    25, 585 


4 

12 

303 

1.665 

37 

55 
371 
752 
151 
627 

1,336 
118 

5,989 

171 

76 

384 

168 

1,466 

1,963 

981 

112 

359 

31 

4,752 

1.868 

412 

156 

95 

575 

115 

82 

371 

28 


17,543 

662 
5.006 
1,091 

503 

1.543 

4,104 

4.283 

351 


10.702 

2,264 

51 

4.123 

3,687 

577 


346 


34 

136 
39 

4 
133 


490 


194 

32 

131 

133 


50 
31  ♦ 
21  , 
49 

45  ' 

32 
47 
47 
45 
49 

45 
49 
48 
45 
44 

49 
38 
49 
50 

48 

45 
44 
28 
46 
50 

46 
50 
41 
49  , 

40  ' 
37 
48 
40 


48 


48 
50 
50 
49 

48 
46 
50 
43 


49 

50 
50 
50 
49 
50 


48 


50 
49 
50 
42 

47 


44 


$5. 90     $7, 102, 070 


2.40 
4.69 
6.93 
6.49 
4.45 


4.95 
5.06 
6  18 
5.19 

D«  do 

3.54 
4.77 
6.95 

6.32 

4.02 
5.15 
6.02 
6.48 

3.90 
4.54 

4.84 
4.88 


5.93 


6.55 
5.88 
5.91 
4.19 

5.98 
5.90 
6.18 
5.08 


6.49 


5.30 
4.36 
6.14 
7.61  ! 
6.83  I 


5.51 

4.47 
5.86 
5.08 
4.81 
5.59 

5.27 


480 

1.740 

44,915 

524,427 

7,365 


92,800 

32,285 

443, 597 

509,487 

260, 678 

17.708 

74.663 

6,087 

1, 307, 355 

587.929 

75.324 


23,383 
181.466 

18.060 

13.688 

86.520 

5,515 


5, 036, 400 

206.700 

1,466,404 

322,502 

104, 301 

440.547  ; 
1. 108.  360 
1, 310. 04:4 
77.513 


3,430.044 


598,  761 

11.106 

1, 260. 120 

1, 362, 949 

197, 108 


7.591 
38.701 

9.907 

802 

34.633 


113,714 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


3.55 

6, 18.3 

7 

5.45 

94,467 

8 

4.34 

151, 845 

9 

5.52 

87,  877 

10 

5.17 

158, 78.3 

11 

6.18 

373,517 

12 

6.51 

37.991 

13 

6.42 

1. 833,  2.59 

14 

4.93 

37,611 

15 

4.47 

14, 915 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 


40, 150  I  28 


29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
84 


I 


35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 


91,634  I  5U 


51 
52 
53 
54 
53 


56 


50 

5.75 

55,271 

57 

45 

4.80 

6.903 

58 

41 

4.21 

22. 672 

59 

39 

5.64 

28,868 

60 

b  Inrlndea  states  having  less  than  3  establishment:*,  in  onler  that  the  operationt*  of  individual  esrablinhments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  e8tablishn:entM  are 
4i«tribated  as  follows:  Woolen  goo<1s,  Idaho,  1:  Kansas.  1:  T^uisiana.  1:  .South  Carolina,  1;  South  Dakota.  2.  Worsted  goods.  Kentucky.  2:  Maine,  1;  Ohio.  1: 
Wi«r<«sin.  1.  Carpets.  ( 'onnecticut,  2 ;  Rhode  Inland,  1.  Felt  goods,  Connecticut,  2;  Indiana,  1;  Maine.  1;  Michigan.  1;  New  Hampshire.  2:  New  Jersey.  2.  Wool 
h«ts,  Cooiiecticut  2 ;  Maine,  1. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Table  !«.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  EACH  CLASH 


npfntiveii  niHl  ■klllnl-CaDtiiiDol. 


CalifornU 
CodDwMci 


ll>r>'l«lld. 
Ulchlgu.. 


MiHlHjppl 

UlHouri. 

Kcv  HuupBbln 


Nwth  Carolln* 


Rhode  Inliind. . 

TennaMH 

TelM 

ruh 


l!«ao  i'. 


NrwHampiihliv': 
Sewlttmtj 


C>nKl>i"ll*  (•Hbertbun  ncl . 


UuBKlmaetUi-.. 

New  Tort. ^;;"' 


10     PEl(nda>  . 


NeirVdrk.. 
OUo 


1X3.431 
13.  BU 


II  jj 


10.  OS 
ass 
10.  IS 
11.%  I 


UuuchiiKtU. 

New  York 

PcDDiivl'raoi*.. 


TEXTILES— WOOL. 
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OK  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Coiitiiiue<l. 


AVKRAOK  MIIBSB  OF  EJIPLOT68  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVKHAOE 

WEEKLY  EAUNIN08 — continued. 


Unskilled  -Continued. 


\  fun — Continued. 


ToUl 


Children. 


♦  uii»i*»yf. 


*4-  .V. 


Number. 


$lh,  M»5 


6H 


Average 

number  of 

we«*ka 


Average   i 

weekFy    |      ^otal 
oaruingB 

eraploywl.      empfJye. 


PIECEWURKERH— AVEBAGE  .NL'MBEK  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Summary. 


MaleM  above  16  years. 


Females  al>ove  15 
voan*. 


Children. 


wages. 


48 


Number.       AVages.         Number. 

I 


$2.91 


$9,443 


G.526       $2,042,091 


1 


180 


Waues. 


Number.!     Wajjfea.        Number.    Wages. 


1,780         $752,058 


4,487 


$l,2.'>0,:{i)9 


180 


259  !     $39,634       1 


2 

:i 
4 
5 
6 

f" 
I 

8 

U 

10 


r.  .-^ ; 


4-  <>«• 


5   •:•• 


4   :  o 


«.  4«  I 
4.  :~i 


4.  ~o 


..^ 


U.KI8 


2. 0.10 


500 
2.  .'*«H) 


.{.  MM) 


2,  i:J5 


i.:tT2  ' 


:.j.  Hti'j 


2H.  1 10 


9  ; 


6 


12 


:<1 


44 


5 


48 


3.85 


1,660 


50 


2.  74  . 


137  I 


23 
129 
125 

18 
42 

363 
24 

194 

213 


7, 241 
41,246 

44.528 

2.:J85 
9,658 

8:i.  165 
6.  276 

50,404 

71.551 


8 
43 
52 


2.053 
20.670 
25.220 


15 

18 

3 

1 

08 


4, 035 

4,912 

l,2tH) 

144 

31,525 


15 
82 
73 

16 
24 

343 
21 

193 

145 


5.188 
19.  614 
19.308 


2.200 

5,  523 

77,  953 

5.  07b 


962 


2 
3 
2 


125 
100 
300 


47 


:;.  .'5  I 


991 


•19 


3.46 


2,038 


47 

50 

50 


2.  51 
2.44 

2.54) 


3.623 
244 

500  I 


1.228  . 
34 
71 

72 

27 

100 

134 

309  '. 

17 

105 

140 

2, 331 

516 

40 
31: 


401.  340 
11,246 
23.  350 

23, 032 
.5.490 
31.724 
25.  079 
95.198 

1.505 

27,468 

54,865 

793.  261 

158.166 

3.475 
18. 150 


412 
6 
1 

13 
7 

26 
1 

33 

4 

31 

37 

817 

129 

3 
12 


173, 235 

1.498 

100 

6.  .369 
2.099 

10. 382 
767 

13.414  , 

375  1 
12. 650  : 
18,  .507 
347.  5<H) 
54.608 

185 
7.600 


708 
26 
70 

59 
20 
50 
87 
267 


50,260 I  11 

40,020     i  12 

'13 

14 
15 
16 


208. 924 

9. 628 

23, 2.50 

16.  etu 

3, 4Vi) 
18.510 
18, 107 
80, 576 


108 
o 


10.  181 
120 


15 

40 

9 


2, 832 
0. 145 
1, 20S 


13  i 
74  I 
103  ! 
1,464 
.'{83 

29 
20 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


1.130     22 

14. 818     23 

36, 3.58     24 

4:i8. 188  50           7,673     25 

mi  1.54  4               404     26 


2.800 
10.  .V.0 


8 


490 


27 

28 

i  29 


50 
40 


2.00 

i.ci) 


200 
50 


37 

14 

31 

150 


12.983 

2. 0455 

5. 178 

31,873 


10 

9 

9 

12 


50 

.50 
5.1 


3.  50 

4.68 
4.89 


7,829 
1,170 

7rw 


3.498 

184) 

911 

10 

38 


1.  326,  490 

49, 444 

373. 115 

1,200 

20.780 


1.109 

111 
308 


4. 695 

1.511 
2.  i:» 
4. 074 


532, 592 

32.  440 
148,015 


26 

4 

22 
140 


10 


8.  290 


2.  :{55 

69 

002 

10 

28 


8. 138 


1 


1.5U  I  30 


.545  •     1  9  1  31 

3.048 '  32 

27,  164    i                4                 35  i  33 
;  34 


788,  448 


34 


5. 450     35 


17.004     36 

224.  IKX)  1                200     37 

1.200     38 

12.490     ,39 


..  I* 


10.  IH) 


I 

35 


.50 
.'lO 


3.  12  . 

:;..3o  ! 


156 

5.770 


■1 


527 
969 
684 
179 


176, 913 

442,419 

194.158 

68,461 


174 

310 

122 

74 


09.210 

190.  965 

51,271 

32.  401 


3.53 
655 
.5:):{ 
105 


107,  703 

250.  554 

i:t8.5:i7 

36, 06(- 


4 
29 


4< 

9i»0  '  -ii 

4, 350     42 

43 


<.    IN* 


5.  :;**2 


4.  982 
i  0.400 


•> 


.3 


.5«) 


.50 


5  I 


.3.  70 


3.61 


3.55 
3.87 


3,11*8 


364 


510 

2.  324 


4.560         1.795,754 


452 
237 
847 
2, 8::0 
200 


163. 867 

65.  .370 

312,  070 

1. 200. 419 

54,  028 


2.036 

.38 

98 

438 

1.454 

H 


960.  223 

21,049 

29,  895 

181.  r-H* 

724.  402 

3,048 


2,331  ,         802.823 


414 
139 

.387 

1.211 

180 


199         32, 708     44 


142,818    I 

35.  475 

126.441 

450.  209 

47.880 


22 

165 

12 


4.400 

25.  808 

2.500 


45 
40 
47 
48 
49 


317 


120, 277 


118 


01).  737 


KM) 


42.  «139 


:t9 


7. 901      50 


14:t 

7 

50 

117 


50.080 

1.200 

20,  874 

48, 123 


42 


28 
48 


2.>.  7JH) 


17  02<J 
26. 921 


100 

7 

4 

49 


24.  fn7 
1.200 
1.040 

16, 202 


I 


18 
20 


93 


2.808 
5,000 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


4.  8:{3 


11 


42 


2  24 


1,020 


1,2<J8 


494,  875 


TiOl 


300,  424 


598 


13:{.  114 


9 


l.:«7     56 


:•..  95 

1.878 

■J.  H4 

2.  1.55 

4  H) 

lHH) 

11 


42 


2  24 


1.02«>  ! 


269 

i:tt).4.50 

1.5H 

9J).  197  , 

111 

526 

102.  i:«) 

241 

106.912 

276 

322 

13«.  !),50 

189 

111, 175 

13:* 

151 

65. 345 

73 

43. 140 

78 

31.253     57 

53.h8l  9  1.337     58 

•22.  205  ' 00 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table   1«.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  EACH  CLASS 


AVEBAHE  XfTCBER  t>?  EMPLOTtS  IX  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE   WEEKLY   EARNINGS. 


(LASSES  BY  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Number 

of 

establish - 

mentH. 


Aggregaies. 


Average 
D  amber. 


Total 
wage)«. 


Officers  or  firm  members  actively  ei 


Males  above  16  vears. 


in  the  industrr  or  in  supervision. 


FemalcQi  abaw  15  years. 


Aver.gr       ^^^^,f  Av«r.ge       t"kl?" 

Number.   """**/ "^     eamiDis     Toul  wages.    Xumber.   ""^Jlf '•.<''     earning. 


weeks 


per 


employed,      employe. 


weeks 
employed,     employ*. 


Total 
wages. 


61     HtNiier\-  and  knitring  mills. 


62 
63 
64 
6S 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 


Alabama 

Connecticut 

Georjpa 

niinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island . . 


Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All  other  stales  (a) 


79G 


27 


3 
4 

8 
74 

10 

3 

I 

37 

15 

201 
5 

44 
236 

16 

o 
10 
23 
14 


61,209  ■     $18.  26:$.  272 


412 
.{.  131 

349 
1.878 

962 

9 

284 

260 

306 

4.675 

• 

K48 

1-29 

125 

3, 178 

1.-277 

20.299 
l»i4 

1.898 
15,941 

1.5.18 

70 

718 

2.296 

439 


64,83^ 

1.  073. 135 

71.952 

545, 109 

•207. 519 

2.550 

51.841 

30. 16."» 

61.466 

1.495. -260 

208.344 

46  356 

34,477 

989. 130 

342,600 

6, 437. 308 
.30.410 

466.630 
4. 732.  754 

487.350 

17.020 
'209.hu 
449.  724 
147. 490 


959 


2 

44 

7  I 
50 
21 


6 

1 

12 

68 

17 

5 

37 
18 

275 

45 
267 

18 


5 


.1 
14 


44 


$26.94        $1,149,132 


34 


50 

17.28 

1.728 

47 

38.28 

78.800 

46 

19.08 

6.160 

46 

•25.31 

58.062 

48 

25.49 

•25.700 

38  • 

10. 93 

820 

48 

31.83 

9.150 

28 

37.33 

1.050 

50 

20.33 

1*2.200 

45 

23.79 

73.018 

45 

22.85 

17,663 

46 

37.62 

8.700 

43 

22.50 

4.876 

43 

27.50 

43,456 

43 

31.41 

24.310 

45 

28.88 

:J53.  547 

48 

13.03 

3.150 

47 

24.52 

51.700 

43 

24.83 

286.428 

45 

29.73 

24.034 

39 

15.68 

3.070 

44 

•28.29 

9,900 

46 

32.33 

40.080 

38 

1 

21.79 

11,530 

2 
1 
1 


41 


n'2. 37       $17, 153 


50 


44 

42 
.'lO 


46 
25 


13.50 


10.29 

i2io6 

10.00 


21.82 
6.24 


1.350 


900 
5uO 
500 


1,000 
156 


12 

44 

12.47 

0, 652 

2 ; 

1 

40 
36 

21.09 
10.44 

1,670 
4.165 

1 

1 

1 

25  , 

10.40 

•260 

a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  onler  that  the  o]ierationR  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclose*!.    These  establishuient.n  are 
distributed  as  follows:    California.  2;  Colorado,  2:  Florida.  1 :  Kansas.  1 :  Kentucky.  2:  Nebraska.  1:  Virginia.  2:  Washington.  1 


West  Virginia.  2. 
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OF  WOOL  5IANUKA('TURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERKITORIES:  1^<9(>—Cc>ii tinned. 


AVF.RAGK  NUMBER  OP  EMPI/)TKS   IN   EACH  ('LAS8  ANU  AVF.KA<iE   WEEKLY   EARNISI08— <*ontinned. 


MaWs  ulxtvf  16  veare. 


Clerkii. 


I 


Female>i  above  15  vearn. 


OperativeH  and  skilled 


Mal«*j»  above  16  vears. 


FeiualeM  almve  15  yearH. 


Avenge    Avemi^ 

number     weekly 

of  weeks  ,  earnings  I 

em-  per 

plojed .     em  ploy^. 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average    Average 

numl)er     wwkly 

of  weeks  eamiD]L;s 

em-  per 

ploye<l.     employ^. 


Total 
wageH. 


Num- 
ber. 


Averajie  Average 

number      weekly 

of  weeks  en m  ings 

em  per 

ployed,  employe. 


Toul 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


A  verage 
uumlier 

of  weekA 
em- 
ployed. 


A  verage 

weekly 

earn  Id  ^H 

per 
employe. 


Total 
wages. 


50il 


45         $19.29        $492,098 


67 


45 


$8.88  $26,770  !  10,882 


45 


$9.  28  $4.  r»7.*j,  452   1 5, 040 


1 

'lO 

6.00 

300 

2» 

48 

19.40 

25,864 

4 

M\ 

8.50 

1,700 

J«> 

48 

18.57 

17,799 

r» 

42 

17.86 

3.721 

.1 

i4 

3-'. 
."» 
1 

IT 


174 


l"» 


2«; 


49 

48 

40 
.% 

42 


1 


ia8o 

14.92 

22.44 
:i3.28 
14.40 
16.55 
16.66 


I- 


4.700 
23,086 

16. 272 

6,656 

720 

12.  5.12 
5.570 


50 


80 


1.170 


r- 


46 
1)0 


11.89 
6.00 


1.090 
300 


(. 

10 

49 

8.19 

4.026  , 

> 

.  . . 1 

2 

•> 

,-)0 
42 

h.92 

7.48 

r.92 
»52:i 

21 
782 

28 
260 

96 

1 
19 

5 
17 

710 

110 

13 

1 

66:{ 

:j.t2 


50 
48 
48 
47 
49 

M) 
41 
41 
49 

48 

47 
44 

.'JO 
Mi 
4:1 


8.19 
9.63 
8.41 
9.33 
8.9:{ 

14.40 

10.16 

4.12 

8.89 

9.37 

8.01 
!>.  TA) 
5.28 
8.76 
7.77 


8..')96 
360. 720 

11.319 
113,075 

42.177 

720 
7.876 

K50 

7.392 

319.  439 

41,612 

5, 482 

264 

265. 039 

111.072 


Z;  1: 


44 

19. 32 

148.318 

10 

34 

9.48 

3.222  j 

5.028 

12 

91 

1.867 

231 

44 
47 
47 
44 
49 

1 

H.77 

8.06 

11.84 

10.94 

9.59 

1.956,  .388 
4  500 

5»>  ; 

45 

50 

16.80 
20.61 
12.36 

13.440 

167.840 

9, 221 

4 

28 

'     1 

50 
44 

6.62 
9.81 
8. 32 

1.324  ' 
12.022 
416 

50.849 
905,371 
107.  747 

48 
44 

15.97 
24.69 

3.859 
28.500 

1 

230 
256 
109 

47 

48 
46 

9.34 
8. 62 
9.41 

100  005 

>'l 

42 

50 

1 

13. 92 
4.90 

1.740 
245 

106.411 
46  958 

129 
573 
111 
888 
133 

6 

158 

82 

17 

626 

269 

72 

94 

614 

249 

4.666 
35 

702 
4,098 

435 

60 
292 
.'>31 
200 


46 

50 
48 
.50 
48 
40 

:i3 

38 
48 
50 
47 

48 
50 
45 
47 
45 

46 
47 
48 
43 
49 

48 
47 
48 
44 


$5.63  $3,863,222 


4.36 
!t.i<S 
5.17 
5.43 
4.01 

5.05 
5.02 
2.57 
2.39 
6.58 

5.52 
5.00 
5.54 
6.38 
4.99 

5.74 
4.85 
4.22 
5.85 
5.85 

4.57 
6.81 
4.:t4 
.5.98 


28,  U6 
162,313 

28.551 
230,803 

26. 150 

1.010 
29. 750 


01 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 


10, 125  '  6» 


2.028 
194.044 

71.962 
18.000 
23,250 
184.503 
56.411 

1.218.193 
8.000 

141.  .'{52 
1.033,887 

125.038 


70 
71 

72 

::i 

74 

75. 

76 

77 
78 
79 
H» 
81 


13. 200  82 

92,555  83 

110,977  84 

53,004  8» 
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Table  1 2.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES  IN  EACH  CLASS 


AVESAOB  N'UMBER  OP  EMPLOYES  IX  BACH  CLASS  AXD  AVERAQB  WEEKLY  EAR.VING8 — CODtlDUed. 


Operatives  nnd  skilled— Continued. 


Unskilled. 


CLASSES  BY  STATBS  AND 
TEBRTTORIBS. 


61 

62 
63 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 


Xamlier. 


Childivn. 


Average  Averape     i 

numlier  of  weekly  eiun-  ■  »r«»„i  „»„,^     v«,«iw-. 

weeks  inM:*l>er       Total  wapes.    >  umber. 

employed.  employ^. 


Male^  above  16  vears. 


Females  above  15 
yean. 


Average  Average 

"TX"'     'fn''/;:"-   Total  w.«».    Number, 
employed.         employ^. 


nosi(»ry  and  knitting  mill^. 


Alabama 

Conne4*ticut 

Georgia 

Illiiio:M 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Ix>ui»iana 

Maine 

^laryland 

Massai-huMettK. 


664 

45 
50 

$3.05  ' 
1.94 

$;{67,395 

799 

46 

$8.70 
6.00 

$317..'t87 

250 

24.300 

1 

5*) 

300 

K4 

47 

3.20  , 

12.707 

4r> 

49 

10.01 

22.071 

46 

49 

2.  :vi 

5,265 

5 

45 

6.  .7 

1.375 

42 

4;* 

3.50 

7.0<H) 

19 

49 

7.85 

7.  .{'22 

21 

49 

2.13  1 

2.200 

15 

48 

6.39 

4.580 

S5 


Average 

number  of  ■ 

weekrt  I 

employed.  I 


48 


•» 


30 


50 
49 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi^MHiri 

New  IlampHhire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Khode* Island  .. 


Utah 

Vermont 

WiHCHUHin 

All  other  stat«s. 


86 
1 


.t6 
117 

073 
31 
42 

1.092  . 

4K  ; 

5 

5 

G5 


1 


38 


9.60 


360 


49 
42 


3.16 
2.40 


l:'.  239 
100 


3 
49 

13 
4 


50 
49 

49 
42 


10. 0» 

1. 87 

6.60 
8.39 


1.500 
18,801 

4.206 
1.415 


•  I. 


5«» 
46 

45 
50 

:>o 

42 
49 

50 
43 

48 


,3.36 
3.92 

3.13 
2.90 
3.  UH 
3. 2r> 
2.63 

3.  00 
4.52 
2. 61 


9.406 
21, 129 

a~>.  483 

4.500 

6,478 

149.54)7 

6.191 

7,541 

Oso 
8.160 


39 
13 

321 
3 

16  , 
191  ' 

19 


2:{ 

17 


47 
42 

43 
50 
49 
46 

.50 


43 

48 
.10 


9.12 
10.85 

8.  .54) 
5.33 
8.42 
9.46 
8.99 


16.859 

5.a^ 

117.948 

8<M 

6.662 

8:{.968 

8.521 


8.37 
6.9ti 
7.00 


8.:j:{9 

5.  725 

7*>u 


47 


16 


45 


1 

2;i 


13 
49 


n 


50 
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OK  WOOL  MANU>'ACTI;RE,  by  states  and  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


AVKK.%GE  M'XBER  OF  EMPLOTI>8  IX  EACH  CIJ^SS  AND  AVERAGE 

^'EEKLY  EARNINGS — COntioiied. 


Unskilled— CoDtiuned. 


r 
I. 


PIECEWORKERS— AVERAGE  VUMBER  EMPLOTED  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


t 


Fenuden  above  15 
\^Mn  -Continued 


Total 


Jkrerac** 
I    wcNrkh 
eamiojcm 

per 
cnapluyt'' 


5.«»7 


wajrea. 


Nomber. 


7.440 


Children. 


Average   I  -^^•>**K«  ' 

nunibeiof!  J^^jJtJL  Total 

weeks     '  •■™*?«*        wngea. 

«°P>oy«^-  employ^. 


unimary. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Children. 


Xumber. ,     Wages.        Xnmber. ,     Wages. 


$18,840  i 

47 

...... ......I.. 

$3.07 

..    1  . 

•4.  63 

$6. 7:t3 

4L0O 

000  i 

2 

50  , 

3.00 

300 

30,071   $7,429,090 


3,105 


3  : 

1  I 


50 
42 


3.00 
2.40 


450 
ICO 


8 

1,571 

148 

562 

669 


1,408 

408,500 

17,582 

100. 718 

102.591 


$1,148,361 


04 

10 


170 


37,739 
1,500 


I 


Number.      Wages.       Number.     Wages.  ; 


25. 701  '  $6, 124, 008 


1. 205  $156, 721  I  61 


8 
1,456 
110  , 
561  : 


28,000  I 

1 


460 


1.498 
865.998 

13.880 
100,604 

70,991 


62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
66 
60 
70 
71 

72 
Td 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
8$ 


.T57 


4.04 


4.  M> 
5  14 


676 


60 
5.i!i20 


100  I 

170  I 


252 
3.087 


t 

1 

. 

............    ...... ...^  ............ 

( 

i 

11 

30 


44 


3.40 


J.  700 


2.90 


4,183 


422  > 

30  I 
22; 
1.749, 
539 

0, 113  ; 
98  ; 

979  ! 
H.  152  : 
771 


4.705 

17.240 

33,646 

846, 431 

56,029 

0.103 

4,775 

455.712 

117,417 

2.532,968 
9,460 

193,005 
2.070,563 

206,182 


2 
266  I 

I 
8 


450 
102,552 

1,780 


806 
28  I 

1,004  ; 
4  > 


108.346 
9.341 

394.202 
500 


1,101 
82 


402,503 
51.900 


100 

170 

185 

2,777 

414 

80 

22 

1,423 

511 

7.908 

70 

946 

6,403 

588 


4,706  , 
17.240  ; 
27. 476 
735.049 

54.249 

6,103 

4,775 

845,531 

108,076 

2,114.677 
7.460 

188,463 
1,594.495 

138,916 


65 
44 


5.720 
7.930 


20 


1.835 


141 

24 

33 

648 

101 


24.084 

1.500 

4.632 

8Z475 

15.366 


3.  tw 


1.850 


155 

1,361 

113 


53,216 

146, 521 

35.053 


9 

9 

12 


2.764 
1.694 
5,000 


146 

1,312 

101 


50.452 

142.327 

30,053 


40 


2.500 


5070. 


10 
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Table  Ig.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF 


8 

9 

10 

U 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
iO 
21 

22 
23 
M 
25 
20 

27 
28 
29 
90 
81 

32 
83 
84 
85 


8TATK8  AND  TRRRITOUKS- 


Xomber 

of 

establUb* 

men  to. 


The  United  SUtes. 


Alabama . . . . 
ArkaoMW... 
California... 
Connecticut. 


6     Delaware 


7     Creorgia 
Illin^a. 


Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kentacky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Ma^land 

Maaaachoaetta 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Candiua. 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee — 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont  4.... 


Virginia 

West  Virginia .... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (6) 


AOORBtiATKS. 


Average 
number. 


2,489 

219, 132 

9 

428 

6 

31 

10 

1,375 

98 

13,047 

3 

297 

18 

528 

58 

2.792 

55 

3,109 

17 

387 

44 

2,042 

4 

280 

82 

5,453 

17 

689 

293 

43,038 

43 

1,428 

34 

470 

7 

1,082 

42 

635 

89 

9,400 

50 

7,248 

339 

37,902 

82 

508 

113 

3.329 

6 

402 

703 

55,354 

85 

19,325 

49 

998 

4 

359 

14 

344 

39 

2,308 

37 

612 

32 

307 

56 

3,383 

11 

151 

Total  wages. 


$76,660,742 

67.963 

6.231 

328,824 

4.940,783 

103.395 

104,353 
858,889 
817,  387 
135,790 
615.055 

52,517 

1,991,676 

185.397 

16,154,034 

390.147 

167.323 

306,270 

156.887 

.3. 341, 695 

'2,416.371 

13,033,901 

95,739 

915,656 

175, 313 

19,764,386 

7,049,109 
239,657 
138,795 
121, 176 
895,284 

166,798 
67.380 

810,463 
46,098 


WSRKLT  RaTBS  OP  WAGS8  PAID  AND  AVERAOB 
NUMBBR  OP  EMPLOrtS  AT  BACH  RATK.  IMCLCD- 
CVO  OPPIGKR8,  PIRM  MKMBBBS,  AND  CLBRK8, 
BUT  NdTTBOSB  BMPLOTBD  ON  PIBCBWOBK.  (a) 


ToUl 

number. 


Males  above  16  yean. 


Under  $5. 


89,577 


36 

16 

925 

6.557 

94 

125 
816 
1.030 
186 
910 

28 
3,148  I 
234 
21. 176 

475  jl 

219 

402 

261 

4,006 

3,222 

13,037  i 
186 
822  ; 
208 

19,172  I 

!! 

8,978  i 
425  !| 
130  '] 
170  i! 

1.203  , 

347  I 

169  , 

827  I 

37; 


7,035 


93 

36 

201 

3 


9 
1 
5 
412 
2 

21 

105 

212 

9 

279 

1 

153 

5 

2,053 

79 

14 
16 
13 

162  t 
439 

1,174 

85 

137 

1 

1,^5 

445 

127 

2 

4 

62 


$5  and 

over  but 

under  $6. 


I 


5,478 


156 

321 

5 

i 
69 
58 
13 
78 

9 

89 

17 

1,250 

29 

21 

14 

6 

197 

129 

857 

25 

54 

17 

1,312 

507 
29 
15 
17 
76 

56 
19 
19 


96  and 

over  but 

under  $7. 


11,528 


5 

6 

328 

793 

15 

25 
91 
119 
13 
89 

3 
466 

10  ! 

3, 152  I 
73  i 

39 
240 

43 
475 
721 

1,58G 
21 
99 
22 

1.264 

1,297 

124 

8 

12 

209 

69 

J5 

65 

5 


I 


a  In  comparing  the  table  of  weekly  rates  and  the  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  oiesented  in  Table  11  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  Is  not  practicable  to  obtain  trae  average  weekly  earnings  trma  tff  taUe  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  or  employment  varies  for  onployes 
at  the  respective  rates. 
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FAY  IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


CKKLY  BATES 


or  WAOB8  PAID  AXD  AVERAGE  NITMBER  OF  EMPIiOYtS  AT  KAOH  KATB,    IKCLUDINO  OKPICBKS^  FIRM  MBMBSR8,   A!<I>  CLKRKK,   MT  XUT 

EMPU)YRD  UN  PIBCBWORK— OOntiuued. 


Malet)  above  10  years — Continued. 


riaotl  ovrr  but 
anderfS. 


$S  and  orer  but 
under  $8. 


•  $9  and  over  but 
j      under  $10. 


13.43; 


70 

I.32U 

22 

2«  . 

66 
151 

26 

»»7 

1    . 
530  ' 
133  I 
3.613  ' 
57 

25  I 
22 
6i  . 

7T2 ; 

415  I 

2.100 

21 
72 
7  I 
2.017  , 

1.350 ; 

27  ] 
8 
16 
272 

30 

21  i 


10,504 


30 

765 

5 

10 
55 
46 
17 
49 


I 


2.483 
48' 

4 

14 

24 

718 

415 

1.067 
3 

56 
15 

2,324 

1,650 

» 

13 

21 

137 

19 
3 

79 
5 


11,011  1 


$10  and  over 
but  under  $12. 


11,329 


34 

:i3 

12 

632 

252 

1.399 
4 

66 
28 

2,35;^ 

1,277 

16 

15 

'  17 

108  I 

20 

89i 
10 


3 

6 

1 

4 

60 

71 

921 

78U 

12 

13 

o 

r, 

84 

108 

112 

103 

26 

16 

47 

77 

1 

o 

542 

356 

16 

10 

2,786 

2,181 

27 

63 

$12  mild  over 

$15  and 

over 

but  ondet  $15. 

but  under  $20. 

8,584 

5.483 

3 

1 

2 

2 

50 

79 

576 

333 

G 

0 

10 

7 

100 

65 

81 

66 

25 

24 

67 

67 

Female»  nbavo  IS  yearn. 


4 

152 

5 

1,040 

25 

22 

13 

15 

186 

191 

730 

7 

64 

21 

1,686 

415 
35 
20 
15 
78 

20 
15 
67 

4 


$20  and  over 
but  under  $25. 


2,197 


$25  and  over.    |  Total  iinml>er.  ;     Fndcr$&. 


1 


28 

160 

3 

11 
28 
45 
11 
22 

1 

60 

8 

405 

24 

10 

6 

8 

50 

83 

396 

1 

40 

11 

531 

135 

9 

7 

7 

40 


1 

32 

3 


2,  :u)i 


3« 

167 
«> 

1 
45 

6 

48 

6 
51 

8 

381 

13 

12 
14 

104 
60 

413 

3 

67 

25 

501 

184 

13 

4 

10 

24 

3 

"53 


70. 364 


tt,  107 


T33 
12. 

363 

3.68() 

30 


118 
10 
38 

7T.I 
23 


166 

1 
55. 

1.303 

44S 

945 

660 

161 

79 

7:<2 

174 

158 

1.660 

416 

135 

21 

M.226 

3.858 

461 

177 

1 
14» 

72 

384 

112 

266 

i              ^7 

3.310 

^             455 

2  783 

i              )»0S7 

11,53» 

2.988 

147  ; 

107 

1.120 

•84 

31 

G 

16,961  i 

3,869 

6^634 

1,419 

417 

339 

156 

50 

155 

n 

M67 

231 

221 

145 

96 

60 

959 

645 

47 

29 

2 
3 
4 
S 
6 

7 

9 

» 

10. 
11 

12 
13 
U 
15 
16 

17 
IS 
1» 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
2S 


27 


30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


b  IsclndeA  ntatea  having  leea  than  3  evtabliahmenta,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  Individual  eatablfabmenta  niuy  not  be  disclosed.    Thaaa  eatablishments  are 
^Mxribatrd  as  follows:  Colorado,  2;  Florida,  1,  Idaboy  1  -,  KaRimB.  2;  Nebnaka,  1;  South  Caroiiaa,  1:  South  Dakota,  2;  Waahtegton,  1. 
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Table  18.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATE8  OF  FAY 


WBBKLT  RATB8  OF  WAQE8  PAID  AND  AVSRAOB  NUMBER  OP  RMPLOTES  AT  KACH  BATE,  INCUJDINO 
OfnCBBS,  nBM  MKMBKHS.  AND  CLKSK8,  BUT  NOT  TH06B  KMPLOTBD  ON  PlBCEWORK-<Ollt'd. 


(n-ATKS  AND  TKRKITORIBS. 


_ 
^ 


t 

9 
4 
S 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

•17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

^ 
23 
24 
25 


$5  and 
over  bat 
under  $8. 


The  United  SUtes 


Alabama 

Arkansaa  .. 
Califuruia. . . 
Connecticat. 
Delaware  . . . 


G«orsia  •• 

IllinoM 

Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kentacky. 


27 
28 

29 
30 
21 

32 
33 
24 
85 


Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnaetts 
Michigan 


'MlnneaotB 

Miasisaippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

Nortli  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon. 


26     Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Island 
Tennessee  . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Yirfrinia 

West  Virginia . . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


17,008 


146 

728 

3 

65 
331 
118 

16 

512 ; 

158  |. 
310  I 
16! 
2,912 
110 

36 

152  I 

203  ! 

626  i 

1.052  I 

3.790 

8 

343 

1 

3,189 

1.918 
34 
40 
37 
88 

43 
17 
83 
10 


Females  above  15  years — Continued. 


96  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


14.739 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


$8  and 
over  Irat 
undergo. 


2 

48 

672 

11 

21 
348 
08 
47 
30 


383 
35 


2,113 ; 

24  I 

65i 

5 ; 

4.471 

1.028 

17 

48 

44 

243 

22 

12 

122 

7 


$0and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


$10  and 

over  Irat 

under  $12. 


$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 


1 


8,583 

5.563 

2,864 

1.991, 

305 

5I 

7 

I 

48  ; 

33 

34 

91 

2 

756  ' 

1 

420 

215 

99 

12 
2 

25  .... 

1 

92 

40 

32 

8 

1 

40 

9 

10 

3  .... 

10  , 

4 

5 

1 

9 

2 

3 

2  ... 

317 
63 


1.216 

1 

49 

14 

2.068 

661 

17 

8 

14 

121 

11 

1 

53 


110 


860 
1 
3 

4 
1,462 

1.014 

6 

5 

2 

42 


6 
20 


92 


8 
86 


18 


86 


2.909 
130 

2,207 
13 

1,211  1 
14 

594 

7 

426 
10  .... 

86 

23 
120 

14 

2 

1 
1  1.... 

1 

5 

1 
500 
249 

9  ... 

1  .... 
52 
31  .... 

1.430 
236 

142 
135 

93  1 
22 

11 

276 
3 

257 
3  

74 

18 

1 

1 

934 
433 

837  ; 

188 

86 

18 

5 

2 

40 


13 
1 


2 
4 


3 
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IX  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  189a-Continue<l. 


rKKKLY   KATKS  OF  WAOE8  PAID  AND  AVERAOB  KUMBKR  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  RATB.  INCLUDING  OFFICRR8.   FIRM  MK1IBER8, 

AND  CLKRK8,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— COD tinued. 


Feouileii  above  15  year»— ContiDucd. 


#15  aiMl  over 
liot  noder  $20. 


90 


$20  and  over 
bui  under  t25. 


$25  and  over.  !  Total  namber.  t|      Under  $6. 


Children. 


$5  and  over 
but  under  $6. 


$0  and  over 
but  under  $7. 


PIECEWORKERS. 


$7  and  over       Average  uum-  i  t..».»i  .^.»^ 
int  nnd«r  M.  h^r  Total  vragea 


but  under  $8. 


4  .! 


12.948 


5  I. 


2 


23 


14 

is 


10 

3 
1 


12 


1 
1 


250  , 
3 

24  I 
526  , 

39  ; 

71  , 
60 

132  I 
16  I 

178  I 


1 


12,563 


250 
3 

19 
509 

39 

71 
69 

132 
10 

178 


333 


2 
3 


2    . 


150 

68 

1.680 

30 

1 

224 

59 

225 

290 

1.952 

60 
196 

23 
4,597 

1.742  Ij 

116    I 

41  'I 

30 

11 

72 

4 


142 

68 

1,595 

30 

1 

224 

59 

188 

278 

1.876 

57 

188 

2) 

4,506 

1.719 

100 

41 

19 

39 

30 

11 

72 

4 


5 

17 


6 


63 


37 
12 

70 


8 


87 

21 
5 


42 


10 


46,246 


31 


2 
I 


2 
2 


4 

•> 


2 
o 


C3 

2,284 

125 

166 

604 

1.032 

24 

222 

100 

489 

252 

5,947 

•4C2- 

I 

101  ! 

72  ! 

49  i 

1.850  ; 

953  I 

11,465 

115 

1.191 

140 

14.654 


1,071 
40 


32  : 


192 

14 

31 

1.525 

63 


$13,208,577 
$1,  C78 


19,661 

630, 082 

44,528 

19.967 

110.376 

185, 756 

0,276 

58,144 

4,705 

139.985 

33,646 

1,91,'>,203 

69.125 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.12 

:  13 

14 

if.- 


29,453  17 

23.032  ,  18 

10, 274,  19 

488.636r|  20 

236.146  21 


3. 329. 354 

10.965 

256.763 

54.865 

4. 673. 486 

558,506 

3.475 

18,150 


66.199 

2,065 

5.178 

181. 765 

21,133 


22 
23 
24 
25 
20 

27 
28 
29 

ao 

81 

32 
33 
34 
35 
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MANUFACTURING  mDUSTRIES. 


Table  M.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF 


2 
8 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

10 
U 

12 

13 
14 
16 
18 

17 

18 
18 
20 
21 


2* 


27 
28 


81 
82 
88 
84 


CLASSES  BT  8TATES  AKD  TERSITOKIE8. 


Woolen  milU. 


Alabama . . .  ■ 
ArkMMJM  ... 
Califonua . . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware — 


Nnmber 

of 

establish- 

ments. 


▲OOBEOATV8. 


1,311 


Averse 
nuanber. 


RATBS  OP  WAOSS  PAID  AND  AVBBAOB 
irUMBBR  OP  KMPLOTte  AT  KACH  RATB  IXCLFD- 
DfO  OFPICEBS,  PIEM  MBMBEBS,  A2CD  CI^RKS,  BUT 
NOT  TU06B  BMPLOTBD  ON  PIBCBWOBB.  {a) 


Males  above  16  yesrs. 


Total 


Georgia . . 
Illinois — 
Indiana  . . 

Iowa 

Kentacky 


87 


40 
41 
42 
43 


U 

45 
46 

47 
48 
40 

60 

51 
52 
53 
54 
56 

58 

S7 
» 
50 
00 


Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Misaisaippi 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York* 


North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode"^  Island... 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . 


Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (6) 


Worsted  mills . 


Connecticat 

Massachusetts  .. 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states  (6) 


Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) . 


Massachusetts  .... 

New  Jersey 

New  York*. 

Pennsylvania 

AU  other  states  (6) 


Felt  mills 


Massachusetts .... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states  (b) 


8 
8 
8 
55 
3 

14 
23 
45 
14 
40 

75 

0 

165 

32 

21 

7 

35 
46 
21 
01 

27 

64 

6 

264 

40 

40 

4 

0 

20 

35 

30 

32 

0 


143 


10 
33 

4 
6 

16 

41 

28 

5 


173 


7 

6 

15 

142 

3 


34 


Wool  hat  mills. 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Ptdiiisylvania 

AU  other  states  (6) 


7 
11 

4 
3 
0 


32 


7 

5 

17 

3 


79,351 


16 

31 

1,264 

5,173 

207 

179 
014 

2,103 
378 

1,803 

4.323 

:t83  i 
10,813  i 
518 
341 

1,082 
510 
4.180 
4.228 
2.000 

324 

1.032 

402 

16,061 

6,028 

098 
350 
274 

1.585 


444 

287 

982 

61 


i 


2,261  j 
12,021  I 
1.063 
954 

3,063 
0,453  '■ 
11,757  I 
1,231  < 


1,121 


5,1U 
585 

8,054 

12,674 

1,764 


I 


2.266 


340 
820  ! 
183  I 
176 
747 


3,502 


1,045 
997 

1,049  j 
501  i 


828,478.031 


Total 
number. 


42,705 


3.125 

6.231 

287.658 

2.035,462 

103,396 


32,401 
313, 780 
600,062 
133,240 
554.544 


1,629. 
123, 

7,586. 
156, 
120, 

306, 

122, 

1.643, 

1,481, 

1.046, 


888 
931 
575 
128 
867 

270 
410 
168 
315 
778 


65,329 

294,365 

175. 313 

5,729,962 

2  297, 416 


239.657 
138,7%  I 
104. 156  ! 
625,440  ; 

117,023  ' 
61,019  < 

324,772  ] 
17,436 


43,583  1    15,880.183 


875,372 

4,556,997 

678,552 

284,102 

1,481,194 

3,350,113 

4,263,068 

389,885 


11,633,116 


1,892,072 

212.554 

3,345,165 

5.509,806 

673,520 


1,041,296 


140.528 
361,944 
92.161 
111.682 
334,981 


1,363,044 


482.602 
361, 512 
330,050 
189,780 


11 

16 

914 

3.223 

94 

81 
467 
873 
183 
792 

2,683 

197 

11.860 

282 

192 

402 

254 

2,455 

2,052 

1,484 

166 

507 

208 

7,442 

3,290 

425 
130 
165 
937 

284 
162 
446 

28 


18,540 


1,267 

5,321 

750 

335 

1,598 

3,319 

5,403 

556 


11,998 


vn^^.  *«    ;  $5aDd  over    86and  over 
under fd.  -bot under 88 but nnder^i 


2.291 
297 

3.268  . 

5,322  t 
820 


1,476 


3,700 


298      ; 

498  I 
124 
83 
473 


1.648 


1 

5 

206 

2 

18 
66 

182 
8 

264 

146 

4 

813 

54 

12 

16 

13 

98 

231 

154 


1.884 


34 

627 

10 

78 

174 

160 

256 

45 


990 


491 
36 
197 
162 
104 


83 


25 
15 
19 


24 


234 


545 
391 
499 
213 


2,652 


14 

5 

118 

26 

59 


82 

23 

106  • 

41 

1  i 

17 

653 

606 

173 

155 

127 

29 

2 

15 

4 

17 

46 

36 

90  ! 

46 

36 

19 

85  i 

14 

3  '... 

I 


226 

318 

2 


624 


196 

12 

141 

323 

12 


36 


5 
9 
6 
2 
14 


118 


29 

29 

62 

17 

126 

66 

17 

6 

6.734  i 


4 

2 

6 

156 

328 

178 

539 

5 

15 

5 

16 

18 

82 

55 

99 

13 

13 

76 

86 

88 

378 

13 

12 

767 

1,833 

14 

52 

20 

36 

240 
43 
300 
605 
202 

13 

77 

22 

709 

565 

124 

8 

12 

188 

61 


47 

30 

1 

3 

55 


206 


75 
23 
87 
21 


19 

34 

14 

33 

1 

1,088 

2,070 

57 

112 

257 

733 

31 

76 

22 

11 

:7S 

173 

171 

700 

94 


808 


367 

20 

193 

179 

49 


145 


•  Ib  eonparins  the  table  of  weekly  rates  and  the  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  presented  in  Table  12  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  BoC  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from'  the  table  of  weekly  ratc»,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes  at  the  respective 
rates. 
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PAY  IX  EACH  CLASS  OF  WOOL  MANL^ACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


T  KATKS  or  WAOB8  PAID  AND  AVKBAOK  NUMBER  OP  KMPLOT^B  AT  EACH  RATE.  INCLUDING  OFPICERS.   PIRM    MEMBERS. 

BMPLOTBD  ON  PIECEWORK— OOUtiuued. 


AND  CLERKS,   BUT    NOT    THOSE 


Males  above  16  vears— CoDtinued. 


•7  and  over 
oader  $8. 


«. 


030 


67 

&9I 

22 

17 
42 
116 
20 
82 

443 

131 

2.1  JO 

37 

24 

22 

84 

553 

240 

230 

2 

45 

7 

1  048 


$8  and  over 
bot  under  $8. 


^28S 


$9  and  over    j   $10  and  over 
but  under  $10.  but  under  $12. 


27 

8  ♦ 
16 
218 

20 

19 

57 

1 


2,654 


264 

1.108 
71 
15 

215 

265 

630 

86 


1.654 


129 
99 

650  I 
519  ! 


257 

2S9 

88 
71 
10 


90 


200 


38 

442 

5 

2 
44 

42 
17 
35 

389 

6 

1.643 

12 

4 

14 

24 

331 

254 

125 

3 


I 


1,067 


270 

07  I 
197  ! 
493 

40 


192 


5.166 


2 

1 

60  \ 
461 
12 

2 

40 

100 

26 

38 

472 

10 

1.575 

18 

34 

33 

12 

420 

153 

283 


36 
15 

41 
28 

1.121 

778 

471 

347 

0 

16 

•          13 

15 

20 

17 

103 

86 

9 

12 

2 

7 

51 

46 

5 

10 

2.801 

2,818 

147 

212 

465 

708 

336 

78 

26 

35 

106 

174 

389 

642 

1,150 

894 

182 

75 

1,028 


200 

26 

128 

617 

57 


26 

76 

7 


83 


118 


63 

24 

67  i 

28 

47  1 

39 

23  i 

27 

4,488 


1 
4 

68 

308 

13 

3 
82 
90 
16 
5^ 

342 

8 

1,342 

51 

15 

14 

23 

274 

144 

124 

14 

43 

33 

783 

412 

16 
27 
35 
82 

9 
14 
45 

1 


2,393 


$12  and  over 
but  under  $15. 


255 

456 

116 

71 

210 

667 

599 

19 


2,842 


193 
14 
1,338 
1.216  * 

81  I 


201 

181 

40 

113 

17 

7 

24 

31 
51 
20 
18 
61 

253 

156 

119 
68 
35 
31 

65 
14 
37 
40 

3,497 


94 

538 

14 

22 

168 

307 

421 

16 


1.859 


19 
48 
25 
18 
42 


129 


$15  and  over 
but  under  $20. 


2 
»> 

50 

233 

6 

8 
33 
67 
23 
44 

183 
7 

862 
19 
13 

16 

23 

153 

195 

131 

19 

51 

28 

896 

227 

2« 
11 
16 
68 

16 

17 

47 

2 


1.580 


I 


272 

5i 

254  I 

1.185  ' 

143 


152 


36 
45 
34 

14  I 


2,389 


$20  and  ovei 
but  under  $25. 


2 

79 

145 

9 

4 

34 
49 
24 
60 

143 

2 

521 

16 

21 

13 

15 
106 
108 

98  I 

2 

35 

21 
562 
124 

35 
20 
11 
65 

16 

18 

33 

3 


1,008 


53 

217 

11 

38 

101 

316 

261 

11 


652 

139 
8 

62 
410 

33 


75 


7 

35 

5 

4 

24 


128 


69  > 
35 


892 


28 

63 

3 

5 
16 
34 
11 
21 

56 

4 

215 

7 

7 

C 

6 

31 

42 

36 

1 

14 

11 

151 

54 

9 

7 

7 

27 

2 
1 

15 
2 


340 


$25  and  over. 


19 

83 

1 

13 

.56 

97 

67 

4 


249 


60 

5 

43 

131 

10 


66 


5 

17 
1 
6 

37 


45 


14 
6 

16  I 
0  I 


26 

57 

2 

1 

10 
30 

6 
34 

43 


34 
5 

65 
87 
34 


86 

5 
24 
13 
25 
19 


Feroaleii  above  15  yearn. 


861  I 


159 
2 
6 

14 
6 
71 
45 
33 

3 

19 

25 

135 

66 

13 
4 

10 
18 

3 

"26 


413 


20 

129 

6 

4 

46 

79 

107 

22 


225 


Total  number. 


:  ■    — 


61 


22 

26 

3 

10 


25,753 


4 

12 

803 

1.680 

39 

55 
381 
759 
155 
639 

1.339 
118 

6,018 

173 

77 

384 

170 

1,480 

1.964 

985 

112 

360 

81 ; 

4,798  - 
1.873 

417 

156 

95 

575 

116 
83  I 

373  I 
29 


17.755 


662 

6.073 

1.188 

503 

1.64S 
4,108  i 
4,325  I 
353 


10,751 


:l 


2,264 

51  ii 

4.123    I 

8.711    . 

602 


350 


34 
139 

39 

5 

133 


526 


196 

44 

149 

137 


Under  $5. 


7.508 


4 

10 

25 

376 

23 

22 

191 

546 

75 

97 

330 

4 

1.552 

88 

52 

112 
41 
247 
578 
868 

93 

195 

6 

1,128 

440 

339 
50 
26 

194 

100 
48 

22U 
18 


4,649 


118 

1.177 

153 

320 

660 

1,191 

901 

129 


1.680 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


23 

24 
2S 
26 

27 
28 
20 
bO 

31 
32 
33 
34 


35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 


44 


946  I  45 

37  46 

382  47 

218  48 

97  49 


130     SO 


27  51 

42  52 

12  5S 

2  54 

47  5ft 


226     56 


56  97 
32  56 
96  50 
40  I  60 


I  Indndee  states  having  less  than  3  sstablishments.  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  mmy  not  be  disclosed.    These  esUblishroents  are 
daslribated  as  follows:  Woolen  goods.  Idaho.  1;  Kansas.  1;  Louisiana,  1:  South  Carolina.  1;  South  Dakota.  2.    Wonted  goods,  Kentuckv,  2;  Maine.  1;  Ohio.  1; 
1.    Carpets.  Conneei^t,  2;  Rliode  Island,  1.    Kelt  goods,  Connecticut.  2;  Indiana.  1 ;  Maine.  1 ;  Michigan,  1 ;  New  Hampshire.  2;  Kew  Jersey.  2.    Wool 
Connecticut,  2;  Maine,  1. 
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Tablk  14.— average  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY 


2 
3 

4 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
82 
33 
S4 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

SO 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

66 

57 
58 
59 
60 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NCMBER  OF  BMPLOT^S  AT  EACH  RATE.  INCLCDDfG 
OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS.  BUT  NOT  THOSE  KMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— COUt'd. 


CLASSES  BY  STATES  AND  TBRRITORIS8. 


Females  above  15  years — CoDtinaed. 


1     Woolen  mills. 


AlaUama  — 
ArkaDsas ... 
Califomia . . . 
Connecticat. 
Delaware... 


Georf^ia . . . 

Illinois 

Indiana . . 

Iowa , 

Kentucky 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

MisMtori 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

Ohio 

OrejEon 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island. . . 


Tennessee. 

Texas  

UUh...... 

Vermont  .. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


Worsted  mills. 


Connecticut 

Massachusetts  .. 
New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Inland... 
All  other  states 


$5  and  over  i  $6  and  over      $7  and  over     $8  and  over       ^  ^i!!l* 
but  under  $6.  but  under  f7.   but  under  $8.  but  under  $9.    ^JJ^  *io 


$10  and 
over  but 
under  $12. 


Carpet  mills  (other  than  rag) . 


Massachusetts . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . . 
All  other  states 


Felt  mills 


Massachusetts  . 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  .. 
All  other  states 


Wool  hat  mills 


Massacbasetts . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania .. 
All  other  states 


5,332  I 


5,093 


3,937 


2,126 


1,079 


136 

267 

3 

33 
59 
94 
15 
512 

240 
16 

953 
30 
21 

152 
115 
233 
796 
212 

2 
67 

1 
865 
265 

34 
40 
22 
64 

13 
17 
45 
10 

4,624 


191 

1,275 

283 

156 

137 

1,070 

1,442 

70 

3,344 


472 

12 

2,314 

482 

64 

56 


7 
3 

25 
3 

18 

111 


38 

2 

27 

44 


2 

38 

277 

11 


06 
59 
47 
15 

275 

35 

1.022 

35 

3 

120 

4 

496 

171 

.    175 

9 

53 

5 

1,477  : 

431 

17  I 
A6 
24  '■ 
148 


11 
17 


4,108 


111 

1,343 

097 

16 

436 
893 
512 
100 

1,665 


342 

2 

442 

782 

97 

128 


69 
1 


58 


84 


38 
230 


28 
318 


29 
151 


31 
37  ; 
9 

8 

209 
63 


15 

9 

4 
2 

98 


17 
10  i 
5    . 

3  : 
01  ! 


1 

44 

14  '■■ 

780 ; 

325  ' 

17  '. 

8  ' 

14  , 

63  ■ 


1 
1 
4 

347 
207 


6  i 

2  I 
26  I 


1 
123  ; 
143 


3 
56 


1 

1 

44 


19 


18 


1,664 

121 

810 

22 


53 
300 
307 

44 

1,503 


521 
598 
308 

33 


1,525 


670 


51  , 
295  i 

I  ' 

4 ; 

I 
86  ; 

284  ' 
794 
10 

1,108 
113  ' 


37 
81 
11 


64 
193 

284 


643 


390 

583 

22 


111 


73 

450 

9 


24 
1 


8 


26 


2 
34 


43 

2  ! 
10  '■ 
29  I 


6 

1 

4 
15 


31 
'*3 


26 

I 

5 
10 

4 


453 


4 

48 


$12  and 
over  but 
under  $15. 


2 
3 


•> 


34 


42 
57 


5 

•  2 

16 


7 
1 

424 


33 
59 
21 


61 

173  i 

77  , 


752 


194  I 


1 

552 

5 


13 


•I 
2  L 


108  I 


4| 
2 


1.247 
3 

720 

8 

315 

4  ; 

155 
5 

48 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

Q 

O   ... 

105  i 

131  ; 

56 

1"**" 

oi  , 

22 
22 

1 
28 
30 

5 

'        302 
235 

8 

146 

34 


I 
1 1 


2 


70 


23 


37 
3 
7 


51 


8' 


43 


1  ' 


41 
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IX  KACH  CLASS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


WKBKLT  BATES  OF  WAOB8  PAID  AND  AVBKAGE  NUMBBB  OK  BMPLOYK8  AT  KACH  RATE,  INCLUDING  OFTICBBS,   FIRM  MEMBER8, 

AND  CLBRK8,   BUT  NOT  TH08B  BMPLOYBD  ON  PIBCBWORK— CODtinaed. 


PIBCEWORBEKl». 


Fdualcm  abore  15  yean — Continued. 


•15  and  ovrr        $20  and  over   '  ^>.  „^  .  „„„„ 
bm  under  $30,     but  under  $25.  i  ^^  "°**  °^«'^- 


23 


2    i, 

3 


, 

1 

.   .          1 

6    

1 

1 

1 

* l' 

i 

1  1 

1 

Children. 


Total  number. 


4,867 


Under  $5. 


$5  and  over        $6  and  oTor 
bat  under  98.   !  but  under  $7. 


4.202  ! 


138  i 


1 

2    

1 

1    ! 

8 

1' 

20    

1 

— 

' 

10 

1 

9    

1 

I    

5    - 

„    . 

^^^=—-—    -   - 

.       _    . 

2   

3 

24 

141 

39 

25 
24 

108 
16 

178 

88 

68 

707 

29 

1 

224 
69 

154 
78 

191 

29 

60 

23 

1,490 

349 

116 
41 
14 
36 

30 

11 

7 

4 

3,791 


152 

716 

15 

78 

285 
1,057 
1,845 

143 

1,806 


137 


716 
811 
142 

123 


8 
40 
18 
38 
24 

150 


35 
86 
79 


3 

19 

128 

39 

25 
24 

108 
10 

178 

80 

68 

678 

29 

1 

224 
69 

134 
66 

177 

26 

52 

21 

1.469 

320 

109 
41 
14 
30 

30 

11 

7 

4 

3,653 


5 
13 


6 
20* 


20 

12 

9 


8 


19  1. 

21  I 


148 

650 

15 

78 

253 
1.012 
1,845 

143 

1,792 


137 


116 


4 

35 


82 
45 


14 


706 
807 
142 

122 


8 
39 
13 
38 
24 

145 

30 
86 
79 


10 
4 


I 


$7  and  over 
but  under  $8. 


Average 
number. 


17 


10 


6,526 


Total  wages. 


12, 042. 091 


23 
129 
125 

18 
42  ' 

868 ; 

24 
194 

213 


1 
1 


2  il 
2  I. 


),228 
34 
71 

72 
27 

loo 

134 
800 

17 

105 

140 

2.331 

516 

40 
82 


37 

14 

81 

156 


22 


8. 


22 


180 

911 

10 

88 

527 
960 
«4 
ITI^ 

4.566 


452 
237 
847 
2,830 
200 

817 


5 


Itt 

7 

60 

n7 

1,288 


626 
822 


180 


7.241 
41.246 
44,528 

2,385 
9,658 

83,105 
6,276 

50,404 

71.561 


401.340 
11.246 
23,350 

23.032 
5,499 
81,724 
25,070 
86.198 

1,505 

27,408 

64,865 

793,261 

168.166 

3.475 
18,150 


49.444 

873.115 

1.200 

20.780 

176, 913 

442. 419 

194,158 

6ik461 

1, 795, 754 


» 
4 

6 
6^ 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16. 

17 

la 

19 

2a 

21 
21 

2a 

24 
2S 
20 


163,867 

66.370 

812, 07U 

1. 200, 419 

64,028 


3ft 
37 
38 
3» 

40 
41 
42 
48 

44 

4& 

46. 

47 

4a 

40 


120,277     50 


50,080 

1,200 

20,874 

48,128 

404,875 


180,450 

102,180 

186,950 

66»a4& 


61 
S» 
63 
64 
5fr 

60 

67 

6a 
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Table  14.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYf.S  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY 


CLASSES  BY  STATES  AXD  TERRITORIES. 


Nninber 

of 

establish- 

ments. 


61      Hosiery  and  knitting  mills. 


«2 
€3 
€4 
«5 
«6 

«7 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
7» 
«> 
•81 

83 
84 


Alabama . . . 
Connecticut 

G^oraUi 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri. 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina 
Ohio 


Pennsylrania 
Rhode  Island  . 


Utah 

Vermont 

Wiaconsin 

All  other  states  (a) . 


796 


3 
27 

4 
35 

9 

3 
3 

4 

8 

74 

10 
3 
7 

37 
15 

201 
5 

44 
236 

16 

5 
10 
23 
14 


AOOBBGATE8. 


WBBKLT  RATES  €»  WAOB8  PAID  ASD  AITERAOB 
XUMBEK  or  EMPLOYES  AT  BACH  RATE,  IKCLri>- 
INQ  OPPICBBS,  nBM  MEMBEBS,  AND  CLERKS.  BIT 
K0TTH06B  E]fPXX>TBO  ON  PIBCEWOBK. 


Average 
number. 


Total  wages. 


01.200:        $18,263,272 


412  , 
3.134  : 
349 

1,878  ! 
962  I 

9 

284  , 

260 

306  I 

4,675  , 

I 

818  ! 
129  I 
125  ; 

3, 178  ; 

1,277  , 

20,299 
184; 

1.898 

15.941  I 

1.538 

70  ' 
718 
2,296  , 
439 


64,838 

1.073,135 

71.952 

545.109 

207.519 

2,550 

51.841 

30.165 

61.466 

1.495,260 


208,344 
46,356  I 
34,477  I 
989.130 
342,600 

6.437.306 
30,410 

466.630 
4,732,754 

487.350 

17.020 
269,814 
449,7244: 
147,490 


Males  above  16  years. 


Total 
number. 


13.201 


25 
899 

44 
349 
137 

3 
26 

6 

37 

861 

155 

27 

7 

756 

371 

5.798 
20 

168 
2,507 

283 


Under  $5. 


i  $5  and  over  I  $6  and  over 
I  but  under  $6. 'bat  under  |7. 


366  i 

326  I! 

125  ; 


1.244  i 


960 


9  ! 
47  ; 

3 

39. 
26 

1 
1 
3 
1 

68 

23 
2 


—  ( 
I 


I 


84  ' 


572 
3 

12 
174 

16 


I 


9 

1 

4 

56 

14 

1 

1 

47 

60 

456 

2 

7 

89 

34 


16 

87 

3 


40 

5 

10 


1,565 


3  i 

3 

66  1 

58 

3  i 

9 

51  1 

9 

2 

9 

2 
1 

4 
97 

16 
3 


97 
73 

956 
8 

20 
115 

31 


•I 


21 

19  I 
14  I 


o  Includes  states  havingless  thnn  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
diatributed  as  follows:  Cal0<>niia,2;  Cctocado,2;  Florida,!;  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky, 2;  Nebraska,!;  Virginia, 2;  Washington,!;  West  Virginia, 2. 
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IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


r   BATSa  OK  WAOB8  PAID  AXD  AVKBAGB  NUMBBR  OF  BMPLOTfiS  AT  EACH  SATB,   IKCLDDINO  OFriCERH,  PIBM  MBMBBBS,  AND  CLERKS,   BCT  NOT  THORK 

BMPLOTBD  ON  PIBCEWOBK— COntiuUCd. 


Males  above  10  y 

ears — Continued 

• 

Females  above  15  yi^ars. 

1 
bat  UMlerfS.    > 

f8  and  over 
bat  under  $9. 

#9  and  over 
bat  uDder  tlO. 

$10  BDd  over 
bat  under  $12. 

$12  and  over 
bat  under  $15. 

1 
$15  and  over 
but  under  $20. 

$20  and  over 
but  under  $25. 

$25  and  over. 

655 
............ ....1 

1 

Total  number. 
15.226 

t 

Under  $5. 

1.631  , 

1.131 

1.543 

1,269 

1.367 

.  1,231 

605 

4.824 

61 

1 
131 

9 
24 
34 

90* 

8 
11 

4 

1 

160 

5 
83 

2 

26 
12 

I 
92 

2 
67 
14 

2 

1 
90 

3 
31 
15 

1 
42 

6 
12 
11 

1 
1 

120 

1                      578 

1                      111 
022 
134 

6 

158 

84 

17 

!                       •** 

>                      270 

72 

06 

617 

25U 

4.704 
85 

709 
4,160 

436 

1                         60 
202 
544 
201 

114 

!                   143 

33 

257 

102 

4 

62 

40 

63 
64 

44 

3 

35  i 

7  i 

66 
97 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 

32 

10 
6 
1 

26 
0 

210 

68 

, 

80 

17 

100 

77 
20 

60 

t 

2 
95 

14 

1 

1 
55 

36 

6 
144 

4 

2 
94 

0 
2 

1 

73 

6 

485 
1 

2 
105 

7 

8 

2 

48 

19 

507 

1 

3 
87 

8 

1 

4 
28 

17 

3 

2 

25 

15 

238 

70 
71 

72 
73 

6  •  74 

142 
41 

H58 

48 
9 

475 

133 

28 

633 

63 
27 

390 
6 

23 
385 

30 

4 
13 
32 

7 

43 
122 

1,440 

14 

407 

1,232 
78 

25 

75 
76 

77 
78 

12 

138 

24 

9 

2«2 

29 

1 
34 
27 
12 

5 

273 
36 

fll                          18 

357  1                       392 

41                            17 
1 
1 
1 

25 

130 

14 

i3 

'I 

31 

172 

11 

6 

28 
7 

70 
80 
81 

82 

t 

54 
36 
15 

'  22  !                         25 

42  1                         11 

8                           29 

22 
22 
10 

37 

383 

81 

83 
84 
85 

L 
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Table  14.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  AND  A\^RAOE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  RATE,  LNCLUD-   | 
I       IMG  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,   AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT   THOSE    EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— 

I   continued. 


61 

e2 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 


CLASSES  BY  STATKS  AXD  TERRITORIFF. 


Females  above  15  years— ContinaecL 


$5  and  over  i  $6  and  over  j  $7  and  over  ;  $8  and  over  ;    J^^n* 
bat  onder  $6..  bot  ander  ^7.\  but  under  $8.1  but  under  |0.|  ,^1^^  gin 


$10  and  $12  and 

over  but    '    over  but 

under  $12.  -  under  $15. 


Hosiery  and  knitting  millt. 


Alabama  — 
Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacbuaetta 


Michigan 

"Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania .. 
Rhode'  Island . . 

UUh 

Vermont    

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


3,031 

3 
156 

32 
272 

24 

1 
158 


3,661 


1.420 


146 

21 

282 

5 


;> 
71 
25 
CI 

3 


1 
2 


768 

t 

26 


446 


15 


25 


167 

79 
15 
88 
100 
87 

1.122 

6 

251 

742 

211 

15 
24 
38 
40 


159 

90 

20 

1 

234 

33 

989 

15 

9 

1.309 

85 

20 

95 

105 

43 


G8 

10 
14 


52 

6 
2 

1 


15 


80 

3 
1 


349 


11  I 


2 


71 


8 

i 


176 

36 

21 

3 

3 

7  .... 

: 

1  

1 

471 

328 

112 

1 
188 

36. 

4 

2  ... 

•  ••••.  ........... 

18  i 

1 

386 

248 

i58 

70  i 

G 

29 

13 

6 

*: 

G 

58 

16 

30 

24  1 

4 

9 

1  ... 

6  ! 

1 

20 

5| 

5 

2  ; 

1 

2 
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IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


rKKKLT  KATCM  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVBRAOK  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOT^^  AT  EACH  RATE.  INCLUDIN(}  OrPICER8,  FIRM  MEMBERS. 

AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— continued. 


FeoBAlett  abov«  15  yeftrs — Continaed. 


k'"^««i.    bS?^r,S.   W*«.0«v».llTot.ln„,»W.. 


Children. 


40 


15 


•» 


2,711 


Tnder  $5. 


|5  and  over     -     $6  and  over         $7  and  over 

but  under  $6.      bat  under  f7.      but  under  $8. 

I  : 


PIECEWORK  BRH. 


^^*"*gj°°"»-     Total  waiw.. 


250 
8P 
46 

45  !i 
22  ;! 


2,648 

~250^ 
86 
46 
45 
2? 


50 


3  >. 


30,071 

8 

1.571 

148 

562 

660 


I 


$7,420,000 

1.408 

408,500 

17  582 

100, 718 

102,501 


61 

62 
68 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
60 
70 
71 

72 
78 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
70 


3  '. 


I 


86 
1 


4 

5 

k 

15 
5 

2 

1 

2 
3 
2 

1 

4    

56 
117 

684 

31 

42 

1,122 

48 

5 

5 

65 


83 


I 


30 

117  ;. 

665  , 

31  :. 

42  :. 
1.101 

48  . 

5  '. 
3  : 
65  !. 
I. 


3 


17  .. 
18 


1    !. 


10 


2 


100 

170 

252 

3.087 

422 

30 

22 

1.740 

530 

0.113 
06 

070 
8,152 

771 


I 


155 

1,361  I 

113 


4,705 

17,240 

83,646 

846.431 

66.020 

6,103 

4,775 

455, 712 

117,417 

2,682.063 

0.460 

103.  U05 


2.070,563  I  80 


206,182 


I 


53.216 

146. 521 

35.058 


81 

82 
83 

84 
H5 
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Table  Ift.—CUSTOM  CARDING  MILLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 
NOTB.— In  the  preceding  tables  the  data  relating  to  custom  carding  mills  are  indaded  with  statistics  of  woolen  mills. 


CAPITAL. 


8TATB8. 


Number 

of 

establish- 

ments. 


Direct  investment. 


The  United  States 


AJabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Indiiuia 

Iowa 

Kentacky 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missiyippi . 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire . . . 

New  York 

North  Candina  — 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wiseonsin 

All  other  states  (a) 


Value  of 

hired 
property.  | 


ToUl. 


5 
3 
3 
7 
3 

15 

16 

10 

6 

3 

12 

4 

31 

13 

7 
14 
10 

7 

5 

7 
5 

8 


Land, 
buildings 
and  ma- 
chinery. 


193       $18,063      $385,411  ,   $348,207 


400 


900 


20O 

800 

4.750  i 

1,000 ; 

I 

I 


I--.. 

1 

1,900 

2,015 

3, 100 
1,300 

500 

600 

1 

1 

0.825 
11,635 

3,025 
36.765 

4,700 

23.156 
55,050 
18.295 
U,475 
3.200 

21.799 

5,925 

54,475 

10,810 

14.020 

25,233 

17,953 

8.585 

16,010 

10,190 

9.535 

16,730 


6.750 
10,800 

3,025 
34.065 

4,700 

21.202 
43,475 
16.170 
11.125 
3,200 

18,495 

6,725 

52,295 

10.580 

12,470 

21.035 

17,055 

7.810 

15,450 
8,500 
8.650 

15,630 


Live 
assets. 


$37,204 


75 
835 


MiseeUa 

neous  ex 

penses. 


2,700 


1,954 

11.575 

2.125 

350 


3,304 
200 

2,180 
230 

1.550 

4,196 

898 

775 

560 
1,690 

905 
1,100 


$13,802 


123 
262 
129 
912 
106 

952 
2,182 

888 

1.166 

55 

1.007 
315 

1,142 
397 

:05 
877 
467 
795 

268 

88 

615 

351 


ATBRAGE  XUMBEB  OF  BMPLOTte  AXD  TOTAL 

WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


416 


4 

4 

5 

32 

7 

39 
32 
26 
23 
5 

23 

9 

33 

23 

25 

21 

J» 

9 

9 
15 
15 
21 


Total 
wages. 


$61, 618 


1.465 
1,237 
600 
3.451 
2.000 

5,075 
8,164 
4,186 
3,930 
1.150 

2,003 
1.240 
4,871 
2,071 

3,125 
2,843 
4,366 
1,650 

1,477  . 
1,450  I 
2.169  ' 
3.075 


MalM 

abora  16 

years. 

Females 

above  15 

years. 

47 

Children. 

354 

15 

7 

4 

5 

^ 

.......... 

4 

7 

35 
23 
19 
10 

1 
8 

4 

4 

3 
1 
3 

5 

18 

3 

2 

materiab   Value  of 
uaed.     products. 


7 

29 
19 

18 

20 

30 

8 

9 
15 
12 
17 


1 
2 
3 

7 
1 
3 
1 


3 
2 


1 
2 
1 


$332,650   $476,378 


3.489 

7.065 

5,173 

17.280 

U,062 

46. 8M 
41  819 
19,931 
14,422 
4,575 

14,819 

8.443 

23,12e 

12,240 

7.397 
16,782 
27,832 

9,133 

5,816 

9.943 

6,035 

19.364 


I 


5.180 

9,250 

7.20O 

23.738- 

14,50» 

62.920 
64,633 
29.109 
20.951 
6.250 

21,530 
1S.20O 
33.822 
17,911 

11.763 
24.500 
38,135 
12,783 

9,300 
13,770 

9^303. 
27,928 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establiahoeats  ar% 
distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  2;  Mary  land,  1 ;  Massachusetts,!;  Oregon,!;  South  Carolina,  1 ;  Texas,!;  Utab,l. 
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Table  16.— IDLE  CAPITAL  AND  MACHINERY,  BY  STATES:   1890. 


STATES. 


Number 

of 

MtablUh- 

meDta. 


CAPITAL. 


267 


4 

n 

5 

)0 

7 

5 

7 

43 

9 

4 

9 

5 

3« 

6 

18 

47 

6 

6 

5 

3 

8 

13 


Total. 


$8,100,860 


225,000 

635,408 

24,800 

83,125 

177,360 

47,000 

126.200 

1.184,110 

105.556 

83,100 

121,600 

255,000 

809,711 

10,440 

99,100 

1,265,400 

€94,500 

25,500 

29,500 

10.200 

163,300 

195,800 


Land. 


$841,016 


22,700 
52,400 
3.800 
13,725 
17,550 

2,600 

8,500 

135,395 

16,300 

2,000 

17,200 

14,300 

248,700 

3.040 

12.700 

177, 310 

38.500 

5,000 

3,100 

2,600 

16,196 

28,300 


Buildings. 


$2, 273. 239 


76.300 
320,100 
10,600 
24,500 
66,000 

22,000 

31.500 

433.150 

98,151 

5,800 

51,000 

46.500 

301,600 

8,600 

88,700 

434,060 

160.000 

9,500 

14.400 

4,900 

43.888 

72.500 


Machinery, 

tooU,  and 

implementa. 


$2,985,705 

126.000 

282,008 

9.900 

44.900 

93,800 

23.000 
86.200 
615. 565 
81.105 
16.800 

53,400 

194.200 

349,411 

7,800 

47,700 

654,100 

98,000 

11,000 

12.000 

2.700 

103. 216 

05,000 


MACHIXKBT. 


Seta  of 
cards. 


612 


Comb- 
ine ma 
cmnes. 


I  Spindles. 


9 
41 

6 
17 
16 

6 

25 

135 

15 

4 

10 

8 

113 

2 

18 

116 

30 

6 

6 

3 

7 

20 


35 

172,634 

2.815 

3,620 

840 

3,02:i 

4,180 

2,646 

3.830 

34,798 

1.282 

888 

1.760 

3 

4.100 
24,654 

3,240 

4,204 

23 

48, 124 
13, 572 

L930 

050 

600 

9 

6,270 
6,408 

Looms. 


03,018 

31 
195 
24 
74 
88 


Knitting 

ma- 
chines. 


208 
42 

14 

18 

6 

94 


1.821 


148 


20 
1 


5 

46 

62 

10 

770 

318 

12 

426 

28 

0 

52 

50 

194 

8 

411 

891 

5 

40 

70 

172 

636 

M 

25 
12 

11 


67 
16 


•  IiK>]ades  34  hand  looms. 

^  teclndeM  states  in  which  there  were  less  than  3  establishments  that  were  reported  as  idle  during  the  census  year,  in  order  that  the  val  ue  of  individual  establishments 
mmy  aot  ht  disclosed.    These  esUbliahmento  were  located  as  follows:  Arkansas,  1;  I>eUware,  1;  Qeorgia,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Maryland,  2;  Minnesota,  2;  Nebraal^a,  U 
1;  Utah,!;  yenttont,2. 
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MASUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Table  IV.— fiHODDY  MANUFACTURE, 


■ 

Thernit«dSUt«*....i 

!f.-rSJSffi.:::::.:::::: 

l' 

M|*I&7,TI3     O.' 


TbB  t'nilcd 

CanDvctlcDt 

Ulioni*    

HuucbnwtU — 
NewHimpahire.. 
Nb«  Jeney 

PcnnBylTuila 

Rhode  lalud.... 


«.aoo 

8.S00 
171.000 

1K70S 

ao.oo« 

SIS 

4.0M.KT 
2,  MO,  100 

w  ono            »  300 

ab.'wb'i tiii'i '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  '.'. 

i'.m 
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BY  STATES:  1890. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


Total. 


Kent  paid 

for  teu- 

ancy. 


r^  I    , 

Taxes.      :  iDSuraiice. 


Repairs,  or- 
dinary, of 
bnildiDgs 
and  ma- 
chinery. 


Interest 
paid  on 
cash  used 
in  the  busi- 
ness. 


Sundries 
not  else- 
where re- 
ported. 


tiZJS  UM 


•32,488 


$13,084 


St.  000 

400 

1,391 

11.610 

400 

395 

e2,«87 

2,950 

5.268 

l,Ta5 

875 

180 

20,  15« 

8.500 

900 

ll.«40 

650 

1,068 

28,208 

1,200 

1.646 

50,  306 

12.147 

1. 273 

22,278 

4,546 

622 

3.264 

820 

341 

$28,554 

3,027 

544 

6,748 

190 

725 

2,307 

5,600 

6.206 

3,197 

10 


153, 814 


$24,858 


7,029 
.525 

18.274 

550 

2.375 

2,280 

2,100 

12.863 
6.200 
1,818 


5,320 
4,500 
2,004 


$85,296 

8,932 

5,246 

27,443 


1,500 
3,185 
5,500 
1.636 
1.113 
100 


6,1.')0 

2,150 

12,220 

16. 180 

6,600 

375 


MACHLNERY. 


( 'onibinjjf  machiueM. 


r*rd!». 


SpindleM.    :  Looms  on  woolen  goods. 


Foreigu.    ,  American.       Woolen 


Broad. 


Narrow. 


470 

47 
12 
167 
12 
19 
:vi 

43 
62 

S8 
14 


3,170 


16 


1                 510                        6    

240     16 

^ 

1 

AVERAGE  NU.\IBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


AgJirregateM. 


OflBcers,  Arm  members,  and 
clerks. 


Operatives  and 
I        skilled,  (a) 


-    _  ii. 


Average 

Total 

number. 

wages. 

2,299 

$856,582 

180 

85.816 

114 

36,254 

435 

180,718 

25 

11,683 

127 

43,755 

192 

77,361 

696 

182,700 

339 

151. 175 

Males 

above  16 

years. 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


---  I 


142 


146 
45 


12 

4 

29 

1 

10 

19 

12 

37 

14 

4 


Wages. 


Fe- 
Males     '  males 
above  16    above 
years.  15 

years. 


2 


$149, 463 

13. 271 

6,500 

28,135 

1,033 

8,150 

17,300 

20,100 

34,716 

16,498 

3,780 


1,174 

139 

37 

288 

24 

60 

132 

167 

181 

121 

25 


849 


i          16 

73 

101 

46 

27 

485 

83 

3 

15 


2 

3 

4 

•6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Foreign  wool  in  condition 
purchased. 


Totiil  cost. 


PouudH. 


Cost. 


1  I 


450 
1,970 


$6,003,035 

442, 852 

103,  722 

1, 170.  868 

86.816 

301,113 

343, 012 

1, 100, 480 

1.205,258 

1. 165, 235 

83,679 


521,000 


80,000 


$S1,030 


12,000 


Domestic  wool  in  condi- 
tion purchased. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


784,400 


10,000 
15,000 


6,000 
11,250 


100,000 
'22*466 


$297,238 

18.000 
"   "11,448 


Total  for- 
eign  and  do- 
mestic wool  I 

in  scoiire<t 
pounds. 


953, 400     12 


98,000 


32.400 
15,000 


16.000 
400.000 


11.680 
44.000 


3.000 
108.000 
296,000 
249,000 

6,000 


750 

63,000 

76.000 

126.000 

1.440 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

3,000  i  18 

124.000  '  19 

429,000     20 

249.000  :  21 

3,000     22 


MATERIALS  I'SED— continued. 


Yams  utit  made  in  mill. 


Oil. 


Soap. 


Wot 

>len. 
C««it. 

W.tmo  : 

1 

Cott 

Pounds. 

25. 000 
25.000  ' 

on.             j 

Pounds. 

267.200 

22.000 

19,000 

22.500 

38,200 

1.250 

5.000 

56.250 

2.000 

101.000 

P«iuxm1». 

COMt. 

$5,000   1 

Gallons. 

296.221  , 

12.834 

2.900  ' 

70.333 

2.175 

16.209 

13.  070 

47.  .->00 

113.000 

14.020 

4.180 

Cost. 
$80,245 

Cost. 

lo.iMO 

$7,075 

1 

5,000    : 

3.896 

860 

26,552 

1.050 

4, 723 

3,992 

16.900 

24, 252 

6.780 

1.240 

700 

480 

450 

1,080  , 

25 

10  <>0l> 

4.0UO  1 

100 

1. 150 
70 

3,020 

Chemi 
calsand 
dye- 
stuffs. 


Cost. 
$7&  519 


7.596 
13.626 


l.HOO 

7.223 

28,900 

16,000 

2,780 


Total 
cost. 


Fuel. 


Coal. 


Cost. 


Wowl. 


Cost. 


$88, 751        $88,  291 


$460  I! 


10,500 

10.200 

1,835 

1.835 

22.769 

22.  769 

60 

5.765 

5.765 

6.576 

6,576 

14,250 

14.250 

18,026 

18, 026 

6.605 

6.555 

2,l{65 

2, 315 

300 


60 


Rent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


.50 
50 


Cost. 
$5,809 


.'WO  : 
134 

788 


All  other 
materials. 


500 
900 


1.300 

1,300 

587 


Cost. 


$61  5:0     23 


4,3U0     24 

;  25 

5, 120     20 

27 

400 

4,200 


46.  510 
050 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


Mnrlmles  states  having  less  than  .'i  establi»hment^.  in  onlcr  thnt  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establiMhrnttnts 
«listribute4lns follows:  California,  1;  Maine.  2;  Vermont,  1:  Wisconsin,  1. 
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Tablk  17.~SH0D1)Y  MANUFACTURE, 


2 
3 

4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


!<TATE^i. 


Hon»«*  blank«*t».  all  wool. 


value. 


The  Fnitwl  State* 

Connecticut 

niinois 

Ma»8achu8ett.« 

New  Hampshire    

New  Jersey 

New  York*. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states 


$7.  ?87, 000 


30,000 


648.060 
182, 110 

1.614,459  • 
111,848 
389,640  ! 
471,478  ' 

1,377,500 

1.633.770  ! 

1,3,50,792 
107,343  I 


Square  yanls.         Value. 


$24,000 


I'RODUCTB. 


ParUv  manufactared  ;'ou4ls  fur  nale. 


Bout  and  Mlu»e  linings. 


ToUl. 


Shoddy  and  mnngo. 


Dozens. 


Value, 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


54,000 


30.000 

24.000;      54,000 

20.000 

' 

• 

: ...t 

' 

! 





4.337,000  ' 
2.528.616  ; 

11.384.508 

911.763  ! 

1.616.000  I 

2,820.717  I 

4,800.000  I 

12.317.832  I 
3,984.379  : 
1,298,576 


a  Includes  items  as  ToUows:  rags.  $14,503;  batts,  $59,900;  custom  work,  $17,600. 


604. 000  I 
167.607  l! 
1. 614, 459  r 
111.848 
389.640  .' 
411,578  ,i 
1,377,500    i 
1.633,770   ' 
1,333,192   ' 
107,343 


2.398,000 
2, 528.  616 
10. 018. 424 
911,763 
1.252,000 
2.616.000  < 
4.800.000 
9, 507, 875 
1,711,000 
1.  258.  376 


Value. 


$20,000   1      45.999,3911      $7,750,997,       37,002,054         $5,911,219 


390.760  I 

167.607  • 

1.418.817  i 

111.848  ' 

315.640  : 

383.200 

1,377.500 

1,366.663 

274, 741 

104.443 
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BY  STATES:  1*C9(>— Coiitiuued. 


PRODLM 

LT8— continued. 



Portly  manuractored  goods  Tor  sale — Coutinued. 

1 

1 
1 

xtract. 
Value. 
♦474,220 

All  otht-r 
products,  (a) 

Value. 

♦tn!.  003 

-- 

^Vt*»lru  yam- 

-nil  wool. 

i         Woolen  card  rolls. 

Worsted  noils.                                  Waste 

1 

Value. 

11948, 026 
17.300 

Woole 

PoudcIa. 

Value. 
♦82,432 

PoUDtU. 

Value. 

Pounds.             Value.               Pounds. 
500,000  ,          $335,000            4,544.597 

1 

Pounds. 
3.  508. 801 

440.739 

200 

$100 

1 

139  OGO  i 

1.800,000 

196,000 

2 

1 

14.503 

3 

••••••••  ••-••• 

166.000 

16,600 

1,200,084 

179,042 

4 

5 

364,000 
144.717 

74,000 
25,178 

0 

1 

60, 000 

3.200 

59.900 

7 

..............  I..............  ... 

8 

350  000 

40,000 
42, 432 

1 

1        2,450.957  » 

227. 1(17 

681,  019 

2.800 

9 

93,739 

;                             ' 

500,  IXX) 

335,000            1,679,640  , 
1              10  ono 

17,000 

10 

200 

ioo*' 

1 

11 

1                                                         1 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 


BY  EDWARD  8TANWOOD. 


The  statistics  pertaining  to  cotton  manufacture  prior  to  the  census  of  1840  are  meagre  and  not  altogether 
trustworthy.  It  was  found  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  tabular  form  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
subsequent  reix>rts.  Therefore,  the  figures  for  previous  censuses  shown  in  this  report  are  confined  to  the  past  five 
decades.  Table  No.  1  is  a  r^sum^  of  the  statistics  pertaining  to  the  cotton  industry  from  1840  to  1890,  inclusive, 
all  the  items  that  were  common  to  a  number  of  census  reports  being  presented. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  during  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  which  presents  the 
leading  facts  as  reported  by  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1880: 

COTTOX  MANUFACTURE,  SUMMARY :  1890  AND  1880. 


ITEMS. 


1890 


1880 


Xamber  of  establishments 

CapiUd - 

MisceUaneons  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  memliers,  and  clerks 

Total  wages 

All  other  employe's 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Number  of  active  spiudleH 

Number  of  looms 

Bales  of  cotton  consumed 

Pounds  of  cotton  consumed 


a  $354, 020, 843 

$16,716,524 

221,586 

fe0,489,272 

2,709 

$3,464,734 

218,876 

$66,024,538 

$154,912,079 

$267,981,724 

14. 188, 103 

324,866 

2,261,600 

1,117,945,776 


756 
$208,280,346 

(ft) 

174, 6S0 
$42,040,510 
2,115 
(b) 

172/544 

$42,040,510 

$102,206,347 

$192,090,110 

10.653,435 

225,  "/SO 

1,570,344 

750,348,981 


Increase. 

Percent. 

149 

19.71 

$145,740,497 

09.97 

46,926 

26.87 

504 

28.09 

46,332 

26.85 

$23,984,028 

57.05 

$52,706,632 

51.57 

$75,891,614 

39.51 

3,534,668 

33.18 

99,107 

43.90 

691,256 

44.02 

367.601,795 

48.99 

a  I>oes  not  include  the  value  of  "  Hired  property  ". 


b  Not  reported. 


In  presenting  the  figures  relative  to  cotton  manufacture,  it  should  be  premised  that  the  establishments 
here  refwrted  arc  exclusively  those  engaged  in  spinning  or  weaving  raw  cotton,  together  with  those  which 
convert  the  waste  of  cotton  mills  into  a  commercial  product.  The  tables  do  not  cover  the  operation  of  any 
establishments  for  the  manuflEMsture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  nor  any  of  those  principally  engaged  in 
making  elastic  fabrics  or  cotton  cordage  and  twines.  Moreover,  all  mills  in  which  mixed  textiles  are  produced 
are  excluded.  An  inspection  of  the  table  which  shows  the  materials  of  manufacture  discloses  the  fact  that  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  fiber  entering  into  the  materials  of  these  mills  was  other 
than  cotton.  The  comparison  is  made  with  those  mills  which  were  classed  in  the  census  report  of  the  Tenth 
Census  as  "specific  cotton  mills ^,  from  which  category  the  special  agent  excluded  "mills  employed  in  working 
raw  cotton,  waste,  or  cotton  yam  into  hose,  webbing,  tapes,  fancy  fabrics,  or  mixed  goods,  or  other  fabrics,  which 
are  not  sold  as  specific  manufactures  of  either  cotton  or  wool ".  The  compariscm  is,  therefore,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
between  the  same  classes  of  mills.  But  the  facts  regarding  what  were  grouped  under  the  head  of  "  8X)eciaI  mills  " 
in  the  report  for  the  Tenth  Census  are  now  distributed  among  several  classes  of  manufacture. 

CAPITAL. 

A  comparison  of  capital  employed  in  the  industry  in  1880  and  1890  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  indication  of 
the  increase  that  has  actually  taken  place.  The  inquiry  at  the  Tenth  Census  was  not  so  minute  as  that  employed 
in  the  present  investigation.  At  the  census  of  1890  the  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
at  the  time  the  report  was  made,  whether  real  estate,  stock  on  hand,  or  money  and  book  accounts,  and  whether 
owned  or  borrowed.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  detailed  inquiry  results  in  a  considerable  apparent  increase  of 
capital  reported.  In  other  words,  it  is  believe<l  the  amount  of  capital  now  shown  is  much  more  nearly  the  real  capital 
CB^^aged  in  the  manufacture  than  that  rei)orted  at  the  former  census,  and  the  indicated  increase  is  considerably  in 
of  the  real  increase. 
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The  full  details  of  spindles  in  the  several  states  are  to  be  t'ouud  in 
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the  following  table : 

STATES,  1890  AND  1880,  BY  STATES. 


Active  bpiuiUes  in  I'otton  luilLs. 


Total  cotton 
spindles. 


1890 


Toul. 


1890 


1S90 


1890 


1880 


Mule. 


Frame. 


The  United  States. 


New  England  states 


14, 530. 323 


11.030,458 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 
Rhode  Island... 
Ck>nneoticat 


Middle  states 


New  York  . . . . 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Southern  statea. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
Soath  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

AlabaAia 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All  other  states. 


014.506 

1.198.C43 

71.501 

5. 805. 100 

1, 004. 602 

036.007 

l,7d6.310 

640.624 
374.442 
406.551 
53.016 
161. 786 

1. 613. 280 


14, 188, 103 

* — 

10. 836. 155 

885,762 

1.1^.643 

71,591 

5,824,518 

1.024,486 

034,155  ' 

1. 633, 722 

606.706  ' 
374.442 
430,6:^  ; 
53.016 
158.030 

1,554.00U 


10. 653. 435 


5.363,486  , 


8.824,617 


166,143 


106.07*; 


8, 632, 087 


I 


4, 301, 805 


6.444,260 


96.161  ' 


98.142 


095.024 

344.607 

541.065 

044.053 

364.234 

831,409 

55.081 

42.735 

28,856 

4,236.084 

2. 430. 719 

3,393,799 

1,764.560 

811.869 

1.112,617 

036,376 

397.641 

536.514 

1. 391. 164 

822.613 

811,109 

21.744 


7,000 
3.000 


561,  (E>8 
232,221 
425. 391 
46.188 
125.706 

542.048 


334.210 

304.480 

175.687 

2,880 

5.356 

108.474  I 


West«Tii  Htates 

Ohio 

Indiana 

minois 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


94.294 

344.606 

334.476 

469.468 

8T002 

57.004 

42.942 

107,458 

80.030 

170.266 

16.580 
80.604 
21.800 
32,502 
18.690 


94,294  . 

337,786  ■ 

332,784  , 

445.452  \ 

79.234  I 

57.004  I 

42,942  ' 

97.524  ' 

66,980  , 

164,226 

I 
16.560 

74,604  [ 

21.800 

32.592 

18,670 


U.340 
92.385 
82.334 
198. 6.10 
49.432 

la  odn 

9.022 
35.736 
11.575 

88,136 

13.328 
33.396 


13, 198  : 
30.920  : 

4.000  i 
20.524 

9,460 


8.784 
21,588 


40.504 


41.412 


8.152 
16.320 
8,000 
5.632 
2.400 


272,586 
69.962 

263.951 
51.036 

153..>74 

1, 445. 526 

81.096 

306.866 

328.784 

424,928 

60.774 

57.004 

a4. 158 

75,936 

66.980 

123,722 

8.408 
58.284 
13.800 
26,960 
16,270 


22.257  . 

35.308 

16,852 

20.300  , 

i 


48.334 

34,808 

5.000 

82.297 


20,300 


22,528 


i 

56,913 

1 

2,856 

49.682 

9.598 

6.820 


1,602 

24,016 

3.640 


128 


9.134 
11.200 


800 
1,850 

6.040 


20 
6,000 


20 


THE    UNIT   OF   CAPACITY — THE   SPINDLE. 

The  foregoing  table  is  that  which  exhibits  most  broadly  and  most  accurately  the  capacity  of  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  working  spindles  is  by  no  means  an  exact  measure  of  capacity,  but  it  is  by  far 
the  best  measure.  Either  the  quantity  of  raw  material,  that  is  of  cotton,  or  the  superficial  area  or  weight  of  the 
product,  as  such  a  measure,  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  the  cheapest  goods  are  those  in  the  making  of  which 
the  largest  amount  of  cotton  is  consumed.  The  value,  either  of  raw  cotton  used  or  of  the  finished  pix)duct  of  the 
spindle  and  the  loom,  is  comparatively  useless  as  a  measure  of  capacity,  since  a  turn  in  the  market  might  cause  a 
real  increase  in  mill  capacity  to  disappear,  while  a  turn  in  the  other  direction  might  create  an  appearance  of  increase 
when  there  had  been  actually  a  reduction.  The  imperfection  of  the  spindle  as  a  true  measure  of  capacity  is  like 
the  imperfection  of  a  chronometer.  Since  the  amount  of  correction  necessary  may  always  be  ascertained  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  capa<;ity  of  production  at  diflFerent  periods  may  be  learned  within  a  small  limit 
of  error.  The  iinprovement  in  spindles  during  the  century  of  cotton  manufacture  has  been  enormous.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  the  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  cotton  mills  may  be  said  to  have  been  continuous. 
Numerous  changes  for  the  better  in  the  form  of  the  spindle  have  been  made,  and  the  mills  have  hardly  been 
equipped  with  spindles  of  an  improved  pattern  before  a  still  better  spindle  was  offered  them.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  steady  progress,  and  during  no  former  decade  has  the  necessary-  correction  of  the  spindle  as  a 
measure  of  productive  capacity  been  so  great  as  it  has  during  the  years  from  1880  to  1890.  Indeed,  not  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  the  modern  carding  machine  or  the  m(xlern  spin<lle  is  the  more  important  agent  for 
economy  in  manufacture,  yet  so  much  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  spindles  by  manufacturers  generally  that  the 
introduction  of  better  spindles  forms  the  most  imjiortant  feature  of  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  that  is 
brought  out  by  the  census.  There  are  two  types  of  machinery  by  which  the  spinning  of  cotton  is  performed,  the  mule 
and  the  spinning  frame.  Each  of  these  machines  has  been  brought  by  experiment  and  invention  to  a  x>oint  where 
it  performs  its  work  with  such  accuracy  and  excellence  that  it  seems  endowed  with  more  than  human  intelligence, 
while  its8i>eedand  ciipacity  of  production  are  so  great  that  a  single  operative  with  modern  machinery  is  more  than 
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the  e<|ual  of  a  regiment  of  band  spinners.    The  self-acting  mule  was  brought  to  a  high  st«te  of  eftieieilcy  before  the 

pnnriple  of  self-centering  spindles,  running  in  loose  bearings,  for  frame  spinning  had  been  invented.    Consequently 

the  mule  was  for  a  long  time  and  perhaps  still  is  in  P^ngland  the  favorite  machine,  especially  for  the  better  and  finer 

classes  of  goods. 

The  invention  of  the  ring-spinning  irame  and  the  wire  '*  traveler*^  wa«  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  rendered 

possible  the  use  of  rapid  spindles.     During  the  last  twenty  years  invention  has  been  applied  with  marvelous  results 

to  the  production  of  spindles  capable  of  high  speed.     In  1871  the  most  rapid  spindles  were  capable  of  making  5,500 

turns  a  minute.    The  most  improved  spindles  of  today  can  be  i*uu  9,000  to  10,000  turns.     Inasmuch  as  the  amount 

c»f  yarn  that  may  be  made  is  almost  directly  proportioned  to  the  speed  of  the  spindle,  it  follows  that  a  spinning 

frame  of  the  latest  type  can  make  at  least  50  per  cent  more  yarn  of  the  same  fineness  than  was  the  capacity  of  the 

best  tranies  in  existence  in  1870.     While  this  improvement  in  machinery  did  not  by  any  means  supersede  the  use 

of  the  mule,  it  did  result  in  an  improved  quality  of  yarn  from  the  frame,  and  the  relative  cheapness  of  this  method 

of  spinning  reversed  the  tendency  toward  mule  spinning  that  had  long  been  a  feature  of  the  industry'.    No  attempt 

w;i«  made  by  the  census  prior  to  1870  to  ascertain  the  respective  numbers  of  frame  and  mule  spindles  in  the  cotton 

mills  4)f  the  country.    The  Ninth  Census  reix)rted  3,694,47V  frame  spindles,  and  3,437,938  in  mules.    The  respective 

numbers  were  not  astrertained  in  1880,  but  in  1890  it  is  found  that  there  were  8,824,617  frame  spindles  and  5,363,486 

mule  spindles.     Thus,  in  twenty  years  the  percentage  of  increase  of  frame  spindles  has  been  138.86  and  that  of 

mules  56.01. 

THE   REVOLUTION    IN   RING   SPINNING. 

In  no  department  of  industry  is  there  a  greater  degree  of  attention  paid  by  manufacturers  to  the  improvement 
of  machinery  in  the  mills  than  in  the  cotton  industry.  The  margin  of  profit  depends  ui>on  the  saving  of  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  in  the  price  of  a  i)ound  of  cottcm  and  the  economy  of  another  small  fraction  of  a  cent  in  working  the  cotton 
iiit4»  yam  or  cloth.  In  order  to  effect  this  second  ectonomy  the  most  efficient  machinery  must  be  provided,  and 
whatever  becomes  obsolete  must  be  boldly  removed  from  the  mill  and  replaced  by  what  is  better.  This  being  the 
common  practice  of  cotton  manufacturers  it  will  readily  be  seen  w  hat  the  increase  in  the  number  of  frame  spindles 
in  twenty  years  signifies.  In  1870,  as  has  been*  said,  the  highest  type  of  frame  spindles  was  capable  of  a  si)eed  of 
5.54HI  revolutions  a  minute.  But  inasmuch  as  the  inventions  w  hich  gave  that  result  were  then  comparatively 
rec-eiit,  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  spinning  frames  then  in  use  were  supplied  with  them.  Since  then  most  of 
the  mills  have  replaced  their  frame  spindles  at  least  once,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  twice.  This  will  appear 
from  a  table  appended  which  shows  the  number  of  frame  spindles  of  the  self-centering  tyi^e  sold  by  all  the 
iu:iiiiifacturers  of  such  spindles  in  the  country,  for  each  year  of  the  decade,  from  May  1, 1880,  to  April  30, 1890. 
From  this  it  appears,  as  a  grand  result,  that  6,000,193  su(*h  spindles,  all  being  of  the  highest  capacity  and  si)eed 
ability,  were  placed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  between  the  dates  of  the  Tenth  and  the  Eleventh  Censuses. 
Kou^hly  speaking,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  frame  spindles  now  rejiorted  are  of  the  highest  type,  since  most 
of  the  imi)ortant  improvements  in  frame  spindles  now  in  use  were  patented  as  early  as  1880.  Moreover,  the 
chaoge  effected  is  not  fully  represented  even  by  this  statement.  While  all  manufacturers  are  not  able  to  throw 
asi<le  their  machinery  and  replace  it  with  that  of  the  most  modem  type,  they  are  frequently  enabled  to  make  an 
imffTOvement.  Machinery  which,  though  by  no  means  worn  out,  is  thrown  out  of  certain  highly  organized  mills, 
because  better  machinery  has  been  invented,  is  disx)osed  of  to  dealers  in  second-hand  machinery,  and  is  by  them 
sold  to  mills  which  can  not  afford  to  replace  their  worn-out  plant  with  wholly  new  machinery.  Bearing  this  in 
miii€l  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  while  two-thirds  of  all  the  frame  spindles  now  in  use  are  of  the  newest  type 
and  the  highest  capacity,  and  have  been  introduced  in  the  last  ten  years,  substantially  all  the  rest  are  exjual  in 
spinning  power  to  the  best  known  up  to  the  year  1870.  The  following  table  shows  by  years  and  by  geographical 
divisions,  north  and  south,  the  number  of  frame  s])indles  in  new  frames  and  in  old  frames  : 

SUMMARY  OF  FRAME  SPINDLES.  SALES  FROM  MAY  1,  1880,  TO  APRIL  30,  1890. 


i 

( 
Grand  total. 

1 

.NORTHKRN  STATES. 

son 

rHCR!f    STATli 

New 
:     fnune«. 

j      760. 525 

j--.    .-  - 
24.586 
22,132 
63.290 
55,682 
39,429 
40.160 
65,210 
66,103 
179,600 
224.243 

'A. 

Old 
fyamea. 

TBARS. 

Total 
frameii. 

1 
1 

New 
frame«. 

3, 561, 896 

534,587 
412.983 
405,482 
290,007 
163.042 
192, 018 
355,451 
240,372 
403.954 
574,000 

1 
Oldft-amra. 

1 
1 

Toul 
frame«. 

868,708 

Total 

6,000,193 

5,131,485 

j      828,345 
529. 571 

1      521.943 
421,040 
190.062 
302,4.39 
480. 705 
419. 798 
555.265 

j      882,227 

'  1.569,580 

303,758 
116,588 
116.461 
131.038 
27,020 
110.421 
125,344 
1      179. 426 
151,311 

308.227 

1 

106,183 

1880-1881 

1881-1882 

1882-1883 

1883-1884 

1884-1885 

861.626 
563,275 
580,863 
486,207 
231.058 
343,257 
545.912 
483,533 
774,630 

1.111.832    i 

t 

83.281     , 

33.704 

67,920 

64.167 

40.996 

40.818 

65.117 

73.735 

219.365 

229.605 

8,605 
11.572 
14,630    1 

8,485 

1.567 

1885-1886 

658 

1886-1887 

9.907 

1887-1888 

7,632 

1888- It^ 

89,675 

188I>-18W 

5.362    1 
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Ill  tlic  Dortlieru  uiHIs  thei'*'  wfir  plaiod  3,.')6I,8H6  spiidlf^  iu  new  framos,  u  part  tif  wliicU  were  or  tlie  plaiit  iif 
tiew  mills,  nr  or  old  mills  eiilnrgingoperatiims,  and  a  part  wevc  new  Rpindles  replacin;;  i>td  ones  removfd,  und 
l,56t>,3Ag  spiudl^s  ill  uld  friimee,  all  of  which  represent  MihstitiidiiD  of  new  iiiacliiiier>'  t'oi  old.  Ttie  sum  ol'  these 
numliei'H  is  5.131,48.1,  whieh  is  71.52  ]>er  («nt  of  nil  the  aetivi'  trame  t^tindles  reported  in  the  (.-otton  milU  of  the 
northern  :<tate».  Ineloding  Delawnri'  aud  Maryland  as  among  thp  wnthern  states,  the  spiudles  in  new  frames  in 
the  soiitli  were  7fi0.52.>;  in  old  frames  108.1S3;  together  they  were  808,708.  or  52.04  |wr  cent  of  the  l,C50.13e 
aetive  frame  spindles  in  the  cott<m  mil  s  of  that  part  of  the  eountiy.  Tlie  great  impi-ovement  in  the  uiaebinery  of 
eottoii  mills  Ixith  north  and  stinth  which  i»  exhihit«>d  in  these  factit  itt  i-edeeted  in  more  than  one  of  the  rompari»>ns 
whieli  are  possible  Iwtweeii  the  pro<lnction  of  goods  in  18S0  and  in  1890,  hut  in  none  more  clearly  th»n  in  the 
statement  of  tbe  average  (onsnmptioii  of  cotton  jwr  spindle. 

I3IPBOVEMEST8    IS    MULE    SPINNING. 

While  the  great  iaiproveinents  here  noted  in  frame  spinning  have  been  taking  place,  that  marvellous  piece  of 
machiniTj',  the  niiile,  has  been  brought  nearer  to  perfe<-tion,  and  its  efticary  has  been  in<Teased  nearly,  if  not  quit^^. 
as  mui-b  an  thai  of  thei  frame  spindle.  Before  1870  the  nse  of  the  mnle  was  principally  for  spinning  filling:  but 
for  print  cloths  and  otbei  mcdinm  goods  it  was  used  for  making  warps  also.  The  great  impetus  which  cotton 
manufactui'ing  reieivcd  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade  which  began  with  1871,  and  the  impi-ovement  in  ring 
spinning  comiielled  the  makers  of  ninles  to  see  what  invention  conld  do  to  make  their  machinery  more  efficient. 
At  that  time  tin-  limit  of  speed  of  a  mule  spinning  No.  3<i  yarn,  which  is  the  ordinary  yarn  tor  fiUing  for  print 
cloths  and  other  medium  gooils.  w-a^  ^  to  3^  "stretcher ''of  dO  inches  i)er  minute.  Inferior  and  old  pattern  mules 
made  only  3  tttretchea,  or  even  less,  per  minute.  As  in  the  case  of  frame  spinning,  the  speed  of  the  spindle  tixcd 
the  limit  of  pi-ofluction :  that  is  to  say,  wbde  it  was  easily  possible  to  run  the  machinery  at  a  higher  ei>ee<l.  for 
that  was  a  mere  matter  of  the  application  of  jiower.  the  spindle  itself  could  not  be  made  to  produce  good  yarn  of 
the  fineness  mentioned  if  run  at  a  higher  spoeil.  The  efforts  of  manufacturers  were  successfiilly  made  in  several 
direi'tious.  First,  the  spindle  itself  was  improved,  the  change  taking  chietly  the  fm-m  of  impioved  workmanship. 
The  new  spindle  was  like  the  old,  but  it  was  better  made  aud  stronger,  the  self-centering  principle  which  has 
made  so  great  a  change  in  frame  spindles  being  adapted  to  the  mnle  spindle.  Inasmuch  as  the  change  required 
only  the  addition  of  a  self-a^ljusting  bolster  and  an  iniprovifl  step  to  spindles  already  in  use.  the  improvement 
was  much  more  readily  available  than  one  which  rendered  necessary  the  discanling  of  the  old  spindles.  Thi?: 
improvement  dates  from  1885.  Tlie  effort  at  producing  a  better  mule  spindle  was  a  result  not  simply  of  competition 
with  frame  spiiidles,  bnt  of  the  tendejicy  to  the  production  of  finer  yams.  The  usual  twist  in  So.  3fi  filling  yarn 
is  10  or  20  turns  to  the  inch,  but  as  yams  become  finer  the  nnuil>er  of  turns  increases  rapidly.  In  order,  therefore^ 
topRxlnce  the  same  length  of  finer  yam,  spindles  mnst  be  run  more  rapidly,  though  the  spw-d  of  the  carriage  does 
not  increase;  or  the  carriage  mnst  come  to  a  stop  while  "standing  twist"  is  given  to  the  yarn,  before  the  motion 
known  as  backing  oS' and  winding  begins.  The  improvement  which  was  adoi>ted  chiefly  with  reference  to  fine 
spinning  was  of  great  advantage  iu  the  spinning  of  meilium  counts;  for  when  the  available  s[>eed  of  the  spindle 
had  lie<^«megifrater  than  was  necessai-y  to  give  the  retjuisit^^  twist  for  3  or  3j  stretches  of  l>0  inches  each  in  a  minute. 
it  WHS  jiossible  both  to  lengthen  the  stretch  aud  increase  the  numbei'.  Tims,  at  present  the  improved  mnle  when 
spinning  No.  .3t>  yarn  is  cajiable  of  making  in  one  minute  4J  to  5  stretches  of  t»4  inches  each.  Indeed,  in  some  cases 
the  stretch  is  increased  to  07  inches  by  the  adaption  of  a  new  roller  delivery,  by  which  roving  continues  tii  be 
supplied  to  the  amount  of  3  inches,  one  turn  of  the  roller,  while  the  siinn  yarn  is  iM'ing  wound  during  the  return 
of  the  carriage.  These  several  inipnivem en ts  have  added  about  5(' per  cent  to  the  piiKluct  of  yarn  per  spin dle- 
The  spindle  itself  hud  formerly  a  spet-d  of  about  7.0<K)  turns  a  minute.  The  new  Felf  centering  spindle  has  a  speed 
of  more  than  10,000  turns.  Siiici'  18^4  machinery  makers  have  devoted  themselves  to  strengthening  the  parts  of 
the  mule  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  increased  sjieed.  aud  to  simplif>-iug  it  to  adapt  it  to  the  class  of  help  which  the 
great  demand  for  spinners  has  required  manufacturers  to  emph>y;  aud  several  other  improvements,  very  imitortant 
in  combination,  have  been  intiwlnced,  which  ai-e  of  too  twhnical  a  character  t<i  be  descril>ed  here.  Some 
experimenting  bat,  taken  pla^-e  in  the  direction  i)f  u  eonsideralde  increase  iu  the  length  of  mules.  Machines  have 
been  made  as  long  as  117  feet  and  containing  1,100  spindles.  Tlie  object  of  this  change  is  jiartly  economical  and 
partly  t-o  piiidnce  belter  yam.  tine  spinner  and  a  hcl|)er  arc  employed  for  a  pair  of  the  long  uiiiles  aud  breaks 
are  more  quickly  rciKilred. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  I'EK  SPINDLE. 

The  improvement  noted  above  in  both  nnile  and  frame  spindles  does  not  ftilly  appear  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  consumption  of  raw*  cotton  ]ier  t^pindle  for  euch  of  the  geographical  divisions  and  for  the  United 
States..  The  increased  fineness  of  goods,  which  is  referred  to  elsewhere,  interferes  to  complicate  the  matter. 
Neverthele»^8,  it  shtjnld  he  noted  that,  tukiug  the  country  at  laigei.  iu  spite  of  tlie  greater  fineness  of  yam  spun 
the  average  consumption  has  increased  from  70.43  pounds  to  78.70  {Munds  siueel880.  In  New  England,  where  tbe 
averagenuml«erof  yarn,  estimated  by  the  only  prtM-ess  which  ie  available  for  purjioses  of  comjiarison,  has  increased 
from  W  to  31.31,  the  average  consumption  of  cotton  has,  nevertheless,  increased  from  62.72  pounds  to  C5.95  pounds, 
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and  in  the  south,  where  the  average  number  is  also  higher  than  it  was  ten  yeiirs  ago,  the  annual  consutnptiou  is  larger 
by  5.47  pounds  than  in  1880.  An  average  of  this  sort,  however,  is  not  very  instructive,  since,  as  is  explained  further 
on,  the  consufuption  of  cotton  is  so  very  greatly  dependent  upon  the  relative  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  yam 
spun.  This  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  southern  mills  consume  two  and  a  hsilf  times  as  much  cotton  to  a  spindle 
as  those  of  New  England,  although  the  efficiency  of  southern  spindles  is,  upon  the  whole,  not  equal  to  that  of 
New  England  spindles.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the  t^eac^hing  of  the  table  on  page  167,  showing  the 
elements  of  cost  in  the  product  of  cotton  mills,  where  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  cost  of  cotton  is  much 
higher  in  the  southern  mills  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  simple  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  the  weight 
of  cotton  in  the  average  yard  of  southern  woven  goods  is  much  greater  than  in  the  New  England  or  middle  states. 

COTTON  CONSUMED  PER  SPINDLE. 


OBOORAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


UniU>d  States. 

New  Enf(ian(l  atatc^s 

Middle  staten 

Soathern  Mates 

Wettern  stateH 


1890 

(Pounds.) 

1880 

(Ponnds.) 

78.79 

70.43    ; 

05.95 

62.72 

78.40 

78.58 

161.  41 

155.94    i 

147. 55 

171.55    , 

OTHER    IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MACHINERY. 


Other  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  cotton  machinery  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  many  of  them 
witliiu  the  last  decade.  The  modem  cotton  opener  is  a  marvelously  more  eftective  machine  than  that  which  it 
sa|»erseded,but  a  still  greater  improvement  is  that  in  cotton  cards.  It  is  held  by  some  manufacturers  that  the  new 
carding  machine  has  introduced  an  economy  in  the  production  of  yarn  not  less  important  than  that  in  spindles. 


LOOMS. 


The  number  of  looms  in  operation  in  1890  was  324,866  against  225,759  in  1880;  an  increase  of  99,107  in 
iiuniber,  and  of  43,90  \yeT  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  looms  in  1880  and  1890,  together  with 
the  Dumerical  and  percentage  increase  during  the  decsule  for  each  of  the  geographical  divisions. 

NUMBER  OF  LOOMS:  1890  AND  1880. 


I       NUMBER  OF  LOOMS.  INTKEASE.  * 

GEGORAPHICAL  DIVISIONS.  ■ 

1890  IHHO         XumlM-r.   Percent 


United  States 324,866  225,759    .    ».  107'         43.80 


New  England  states 250,116  184,701  .  65.415  35.42 

Middlestat4» 35.074  27,318  ;  7,756  28.3» 

36,266  11,898  '  24,368  204.81 

3,410  1,842  1.568  85.12 


I    Southern  states. 
Western  states . 


An  exhibit  is  made  in  the  general  table  relating  to  niaehinery  of  the  number  of  looms  at  work  ui)on  various 
classes  of  g<iods.  Inasmuch  as  the  facts  of  this  character  were  not  collected  at  the  Tenth  Census  no  comparison 
i-^  |K>ssible. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  (U)tton  manufacturing  industry  is  an  interesting  study^  and  it  is  made 
e^l>erially  so  at  the  present  time  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  a  change  has  been  taking  place,  which, 
if  it  should  continue,  will  become  highly  important.  New  England  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  chief  seat 
of"  the  industry.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  census  first  attem])ted  an  exact  statement  of  the  number  of  spindles  in 
ea4-h  of  the  states,  New  England  ha<l  70  per  cent  of  all  the  spinning  machinery  in  the  country.  In  1840  the 
.^veral  New  England  states  ranked  in  relative  importance  in  cotton  spinning  exactly  as  they  do  to-day. 
Massachusetts  stoo<I  first,  followed  in  order  by  Hhcnle  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Maine  and  Vermont. 
The  number  of  spindles  was  not  taken  at  the  census  of  1850,  but  in  18(50  we  find  New  England  reporting 
nearly  74  per  cent  of  all  the  spindles  in  the  United  States;  in  1870  this  group  of  states  had  77  per  cent;  in  1880 
it  bail  81  per  cent ;  and  according  to  the  present  census  76  per  cent.  During  this  whole  period  of  fifty  years, 
which  has  seen  an  increa.se  from  2,284,631  to  more  than  14,000,000  spindles.  New  England  has  retained  an  almost 
nnyiuying  proportion  of  the  spindles,  and  during  the  whole  time  the  several  states  of  the  group  have  stood  in  the 
Ksune  relative  rank.  Moreover  the  industry  has  shown  an  extraordinary  steadiness  of  concentration  in  certain 
regiODS.     More  than  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  spindles  in  the  country  (20.61  per  cent)  are  in  the  two  adjoining 
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counties  of  Bristol  in  Massocliusetta  and  Providence  in  Rhode  Iwlaud,  Lowell  ami  Lawrence  in  MaRsactnsette, 
MaiicliestiT  and  Nushua  in  Xew  Hampsliire,  Biddeford  and  Lewistoa  in  Maine,  iii-e  also  large  uenters of  pro<liiction; 
and  it  is  still  true  tkiit  either  of  these  centers  is  more  iuipoitant  tlian  any  single  oity  ontside  of  2few  England, 
except  Coboes,  Sew  Vork.  The  greatest  concentration  has  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Fall  Uiver,  Maxsachasetts, 
which  u<(w  reiKirts  11  estabUsbmeiits,  having  a  capital  of  more  than  $;!:!. l)00.()00.  The  mills  of  this  city  are  very 
largely  devotvri  tii  the  pniduetion  of  print  cloths,  of  which  they  tnrncd  ont  during  the  ccnsas  year,  443,043.437 
sqniire  yards.  eqnivaU'nt  to  very  nearly  000,000,000  mnuing yards,  or  12,000,000  pie<'es. 

[n  ISiH)  31  assachu setts  contained  41.0i>  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  active  spindles  in  the  country  as 
compared  with  39.76  i»er  cent  in  1880,  being  the  only  New  England  state  maintaining  its  percentage  in  this  respect, 
t-he  jiercentage  of  Maine  having  declined  from  6.63  to  6.24;  of  New  Hampshire,  from  S.s6  to  8.43;  of  Vermont, 
from  0..^3  to  0..~>0;  of  Rhode  Island,  (mm  16.nG  to  13.66;  of  Oonneeticnt  (the  nuly  state  in  the  east  which  exhibits 
a  decrease  in  tlic  number  of  spindles),  from  8.70  to  6,.i8.  In  the  aggregate,  althougli  Sew  England  added  more 
than  2,oOO,0(Ml  to  the  Quint)er  of  its  npiudles,  its  (lercentage  of  the  spinning  capacity  of  the  coantry  declined  from 
SI. 03  to  70.37.  The  group  percentages  vary  slightly  from  the  sum  of  state  percentages  included  by  reason  of  the 
accumulated  v;ilue  of  decimals  rejected  in  the  details. 

(iROWTH    m   THE   SOCTU. 

[ii  roMsidering  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  the  most  important 
act  is  the  extraordinary  rate  of  its  growth  in  the  south  during  the  past  decade.  For  a  great  many  years, 
probably  ever  since  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  had  a  beginning,  domestic 
spinning  and  weaving  of  c(»arse  cotton  fabrics  has  been  a  common  fact  in  the  household  economy  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  Here  and  there  small  fuctories  were  establisbed  for  the  production  of  heavy  fabrics.  It  isonly  within  the 
period  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  that  mills  have  been  erected  in  the  south  for  the  pnrpoae  of  entering  the 
general  market  of  the  country  with  their  merchandise,  and  almost  all  the  pi-ogress  made  in  this  direction  has  been 
effected  since  1880.  According  to  the  Tenth  Census  there  were  in  the  states  south  of  the  District  of  Columbia  only 
642,048  spindles.  If  the  whole  cotton  mannfacturing  in  all  these  slates  had  been  concentrated  in  one  state  il  would 
have  rai.sed  that  state  to  the  seventh  rank  only  in  point  of  capacitj-  of  production  A  remarkable  devehipmeut  of 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  south,  based  on  the  nearness  of  supplies  of  raw  material,  which  beg-an  ten  years 
ago,  had  no  morerensimablu  field  in  which  to  exercise  itself  than  that  of  cotton  spinning.  New  mills  sprang  up  all 
over  the  region,  but  particularly  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  number  of 
establishments  in  these  three  states,  as  reported  in  ISiH).  is  greater  by  75  than  in  1880,  an  increase  of  nearly  73  pen' 
cent:  but  even  this  does  not  adequately  express  the  progress  that  has  been  nmde;  for  a  certain  number  of 
antiquated  mills  which  have  censed  opemtion  forever  cause  the  apparent  growth  to  l>e  less  than  the  real  increase. 
It  may  benoted.  as  iliu.straling  the  development  of  the  industry' in  these  states,  that  the  average  number  of  spimllcs 
to  a  mill  has  also  increased  nearly  73  per  cent.  The  aggregate  number  of  spindles  in  1800  was  almost  tlu'ee-fold 
that  reported  at  the  previous  census.  While  the  largest  absolute  increase  has  taken  place  in  these  tliree  Ntat«s  there 
has  been  ijuite  as  large  a  proiKirtional  increase  in  other  states  of  the  south.  The  table  showing  the  classified 
4>roducts  of  mills  indicates  what  progress  has  been  made  in  occupying  markets  wliich  were  previously  in  tlie 
exclusive  |>osses8ion  of  northern  mills.  The  sheetings  and  print  cloths  of  the  south  are  omsumed  in  norihern 
homes  and  southern  yarns  are  woven  on  Pennsylvania  looms  and  made  into  hosiery  on  New  York  and  Pennsylvauia 
knitting  trames.  While  the  dcmuud  for  c^iarse  fabrics  for  the  clothing  of  colored  hiliorers  is  still  large  and  i.s  for 
the  most  part  met  by  the  local  production,  the  mills  are  also  turning  out  goods  of  a  tincr  quality,  as  is  indicateil  by 
the  table  which  exhibits  the  average  number  of  yam  spun.  The  new  mills  are  for  tb«  most  part  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  most  appntved  machinerj-.  The  mlvanlages  which  the  south  possesses  in  nearness  to  the  supply 
of  raw  material  and  in  the  abundance  of  comparatively  cheap  labor  are  jiartially  offset  by  certain  disadvantages, 
»wme  of  which  time  and  experience  wUJ  cause  to  disappear.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  development  of  this 
industry  in  the  cotton  raising  states  is  baseil  upon  sound  commercial  reasons,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  c<mtinue. 

The  increase  ol  nmnufacturing  in  the  middle  states  has  bec-n  at  »  slower  rate  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country'.  Substantially  three-fifths  of  the  increase  has  becu  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  largelj'  due  to  the 
development  of  the  sjiool-thread  industry  in  the  great  mills  in  and  near  Newark.  The  industry'  in  Pennsylvania 
is  rather  of  a  weaving  than  of  a  spinning  character.  The  contrast  between  these  two  states  is  quite  niartce*!  when 
we  observe  that  there  mv.  in  New  Jersey  uearly  102  sjiindles  to  every  loom,  and  only  31  spindles  to  a  hwnt  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  Massachusetts,  which  is  both  a  spinning  and  a  weaving  state,  the  number  is  nearly  44  spindles 
Ui  one  loom. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  the  west,  while  it  exhibits  a  goixl  rate  of  growth  during  the  decade,  is  still 
too  small  to  call  for  exteuded  notice. 

The  future  development  of  this  industry,  coosideretl  geographically,  depends  uiHm  a  great  variety  of 
conditions,  .among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  lelative  cheapness  of  trausportation  of  the  raw  material  to  the 
sevei'al  eimipctiug  regions;  nearness  to  the  market  where  tinished  gixids  are  sold;  et-omimy  of  power,  whether 
water  iioweror  steam:  the  supply  of  labor  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  this  branch  of  industiy:  and  the  spirit  of 
the  state  laws  regarding  the  employment  of  labor.    To  these  considerations  some  students  of  the  question  woidd 
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add  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  true  that  while  a  humid  state  of 
of  the  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  good  spinning  of  cotton,  particularly  of  fine  yarns,  there  are  certain  regions 
where  the  degree  of  natural  humidity  is  both  greater  and  more  uniform  than  it  is  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  the 
advantage  which  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  possesses  in  this  respect  has  been  overcome  by  mechanical 
appliances  adopted  in  the  American  mills,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  it  should  be  worth  while  on 
t»ther  accounts  to  locate  mills  where  the  atmosphere  is  relatively  dry,  the  same  means  should  not  be  found  effectual 
to  neutralize  one  of  the  disadvantages  imposed  by  nature. 

EMPLOYftS  ANT)  WAGES. 

The  average  number  of  employes  in  the  cotton  industry  during  the  census  year,  including  officers  and 
clerks,  was  221,585,  an  increase  of  46,926,  or  26.87  per  cent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  increase  occurred  in  New 
England  and  the  southern  states,  and  was  almost  exactly  divided  between  them.  The  figures  which  show  the 
number  and  wages  of  officers  and  clerks  have  significance  only  as  they  complete  the  statistics  which  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  industry.  The  facts  i)resented  regarding  the  number  and  wages  of  operatives  furnish  material 
for  some  useful  deductions. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  a  very  large  proiM)rtion  of  the 
ofjeratives  are  nominally  employed  on  piecework.  The  payment  of  weavers  by  the  '''cut"  is  wcli-uigh  universal, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  spinners  are  paid  not  by  the  day  or  the  hour  but  by  the  number  of  spindles  under  tlieir 
care.  It  was  considered  that  if  all  who  are  employed  according  to  this  system  were  to  be  classed  as  pieceworkers 
the  result  would  give  an  incomplete  and  erroneous  view  of  the  average  earnings  of  operatives  in  cotton  mills. 
Moreover,  while  these  operatives  are  nominally  employed  as  pieceworkers,  their  wages  are  in  reality  so  regulated 
as  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  nearly  uniform  amount  from  week  to  week.  Consequently  an  arbitrary  rule  was 
adopted  that  all  pieceworkers  whose  earnings  are  limited  by  the  speed  of  machinery  were  to  be  included  with 
those  paid  a  specific  amount  by  the  week,  the  day,  or  the  hour.  It  is  probable  that  many  manufacturers  in  making 
their  returns  failed  to  transfer  to  the  category  of  wage  earners  according  to  the  time  employed  all  who  should 
properly  have  been  included  in  this  class.  The  number  of  pieceworkers  is  therefore  too  large  and  that  of 
operatives  and  skilled  laborers  earning  wages  is  too  small,  but  whatever  error  there  may  be  corrects  itself,  and 
the  final  result  is  not  affected. 

BeYore  taking  up  the  details  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  class  of  **  operatives  and  skilled  labor '',  a  few 
comparisons  may  be  drawn  between  the  number  of  persons  cmjdoyed,  exclusive  of  officers  and  clerks,  in 
1880  and  1890.  The  number  of  adult  male  employ^'^s  increased  29,152  and  of  adult  females  22,068,  while  the 
unmber  of  children  decreased  4,888.  The  change  in  tjie  relative  proiK)rtion  of  these  three  classes  in  New  England 
mills  is  marked;  for  while  the  number  of  men  increased  18,228  that  of  women  increased  but  10,891,  and  the 
uuniber  of  children  decreased  7,539.  In  the  southern  states,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  number  of  men 
increased  somewhat  more  than  that  of  women,  the  number  of  children  employed  was  doubled.  The  proportion  of 
men,  women,  and  children  employed  (including  officers  and  clerks)  in  1890  and  1880  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table: 

PROPORTION  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  (ALL  CLASSES):  1890  AND  1880. 


GEOURAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


MEN. 

(Percentage  of  all 
employes.) 


WOMEN. 

( Perec'utage  of  all 
employes.) 


Fnited  Statea. 


New  Englaud  atates 

Middle  states 

Southern  states 

Western  states 


1890 

41.28 

43.75 
37.32 
35.06 
32.28 


1H>0 


as.  36 

36.87 
32.  29 
3(».  20 
27.  oO 


1890 


48.15 

49.42 
50.25 
40.62 
r>4.87 


18M0 

48.41 

49.20 
46.49 
^5.32 
51.35 


CHILDREN. 

(Percentage  of  all 
employes.) 


1S90 

10  57 

0.83 
12.43 
23. 72 
12.85 


1880 

16.23 

13.93 
21.  **** 
24. 4rt 
21.L;5 


The  most  natural  and  obvious  comparison  between  the  rates  of  wages  in  1880  and  1890  is  the  result  of  the 
^eueral  average.  According  to  the  census  of  1H80  there  were  emphjyed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States 
172,544  hands  (exclusive  of  officers  and  clerks),  and  the  total  wages  paid  to  them  amounted  to  i?42,040,510.  This 
was  an  avenige  yearly  earning  of  $243.05.  In  1890  the  same  industry  gave  employment  to  218,870  hands  (officers 
and  clerks  excluded)^  and  paid  them  $0(>,024,o38  for  their  service,  an  annual  average  for  each  i>erson  of  8301.05. 
Tills  comparison,  taken  by  itself  and  without  explanation,  would  naturally  be  supposetl  to  signify  that  the  average 
late  of  wages  throughout  the  country  in  this  industry  has  increased  in  the  i)roportion  indicated,  that  is,  by 
ao  actual  average  addition  of  $58  to  the  wages  of  each  person  employed,  more  than  $1  a  week,  or  by  23.80  per 
eeut.  This  deduction  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  It  is  undeniable  that  wages  have  increased.  This  is  juoved 
beyond  question  by  the  wage  tables  of  the  mills.    A  glance  at  the  table  showing  the  proportion  of  men,  women, 
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and  childreu  ftimushes  an  aboudaut  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  apparent  increase  is  greater  than  the  real. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  women  employed  in  New  England  factories  remained  almost  stationary,  the 
difference  between  the  two  periods  being  only  0.22.  The  proportion  of  men  increased  6.88  and  that  of  children 
decreased  7.10.  It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  class  of  laborers  earning  the  lowest  rate  of  wages 
and  an  increase  in  the  class  earning  the  highest  rate. 

Turning  attention  now  exclusively  to  the  operatives  and  skilled  laborers,  excluding  pieceworkers,  we  find 
that  the  sum  of  $30,761,249  was  paid  in  \vages  during  the  census  year  to  an  average  number  of  80,735  adult 
males,  being  an  average  yearly  earning  of  $381.02;  $26,019,812  to  95,733  adult  females,  an  average  of  $271.80, 
and  $2,913,283  to  22,433  children,  an  average  of  $129.87  lor  the  year.  On  the  basis  of  50*  weeks  running  in  each 
yeai*  this  is  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $7.62  for  men,  $5.44  for  women,  and  $2.60  for  children.  Although, 
counting  each  establishment  as  a  unit,  the  average  number  of  weeks  during  which  all  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country 
were  running  appears  to  have  been  bat  slightly  more  than  49,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  important  mills  all 
through  the  country  were  running  almost  coutmaoasly,  and  the  basis  of  50  weeks  is  under  rather  than  over  the 
truth.     Bringing  together  the  figures  for  each  of  the  geographical  divisions,  we  have  the  following  exhibit: 

GROSS  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  YEAR  ANI>  PER  WEEK  OF  SKILLED  EMPLOYES,  EXCLUDING 

PIECEWORKERS,  1890. 


MEN. 


WOMEX. 


OEOORAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


Avf  rage  earnings. 


Yearly.     Weekly. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


Average  earnings. 


CHILDREN. 


Yearlv.     Weeklv. 


I 

Aremipel      Tetal 

I  number.  ; 

I 


Average  earnings. 


Teftrly.      Weekly. 


rnited  States 80,735:  $30,761,249 

I        

New  England  states 58,  ate  22. 785. 881 

Middle  states 10. 555  4. 582. 850 

Southern  states 10,930  ».002,215 

Westemstates 951  390.303 


$381.02 


390.85 
434.19 
274.  C8 
410.41 


$7.62 

7.82 
8.68 
5.49 
8.21 


95.  733   $26, 019, 812    $271. 80 


65,900 

14,567 

13.560 

1.706 


18, 906, 902 

4. 193. 627 

2, 516. 447 

402.836 


286.90 
287.89 
185.58 
236.13 


$5.44 

.5.74 
5.76 
3.71 
4.72 


22,433     $2,913,283        tlgk9f 


I 


9.769 

3,9n 

8.262 

431 


1  549,697 
536,363 
773,729  • 
53,494 


158.63 

135.07 

93.65 

124.12 


$2.60 

3.17 
2.7$ 
1.87 
2.48 


From  these  tigures  it  appears  that  the  highest  average  wages  of  both  men  and  woiiken  are  paid  in  the  middle 
states,  and  the  highest  to  childreu  in  New  England,  wliile  the  lowest  wages  to  each  of  the  three  classes  are  paid 
in  the  southern  states.  An  inspection  of  the  table  exhibiting  the  above  facts  by  states  shows  that  for  all  classes 
of  working  people  the  rates  are  more  uniform  throughouti  the  New  England  states  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  a  circumstance  which  will  cause  no  sui'prise  to  those  who  know  how  highly  organized  factory  labor  is  in 
the  eastern  states. 

The  bearing  of  the  facts  relative  to  actual  rates  of  wages  must  necessjirily  be  considered  in  connection  with 
earnings  in  other  branches  of  industry-.  In  one  respei't  the  tables  showing  the  number  of  employes,  the  amount 
of  wages,  and  the  number  of  spindles,  when  brought  together,  furnish  the  material  for  some  useful  deductions  by 
manufacturers.  It  appears  from  the  following  table,  first,  that  the  number  of  spindles  to  each  hand  employed, 
taking  the  country  at  large,  has  increased  in  ten  yeai'S  from  01.74  to  (U.82 ;  secondly,  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  spindle 
increased  in  the  same  time  from  $3.95  a  year  to  $4.65.  Furthermore,  it  jippears  that  the  number  of  spindles  to 
each  employ^  is  largest  in  Xew  England,  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  spindle  is  also 
lowest  in  the  same  geographical  division.  This,  of  course,  does  not  signify  that  wages  are  lowest  in  New  England, 
for  that  is  not  true.  No  doubt  both  the  fsLvt  now  under  notice  and  that  just  mentioned,  which  may  be  put  in 
another  form,  namely,  that  fewer  hands  are  required  to  each  1,000  spindles  than  el^^e^vhere  in  the  country,  are  due 
in  some  degree  to  the  fact  which  has  already  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of  "Cost  of  Plant",  namely,  that  mills 
spinning  and  weaving  coarse  goods  require  more  machinery  other  than  spindles,  and  conseijuently  more  hands  than 
fine  mills.  Indeed,  something  like  a  direct  proportion  may  be  established  between  the  average  number  of  yam 
spun,  for  example,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  number  of  spindles  to  each  hand,  as 
exhibited  in  the  following  table.  The  labor  cost  i>er  spindle  is  complicated  by  differences  in  rates  of  wages  and  in 
hours  of  operation  per  day.  The  figures  in  the  following  table  invite  analysis  by  those  who  are  curious  to  establish 
the  relationships,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  several  elements  entering  into  <iuestions  of  wages.  In  some  si>ecial 
cases  there  are  local  variations  which  are  to  be  explainea  on  other  grounds  than  any  yet  mentioned.  The  immense 
difference  between  the  showing  of  New  Jersey  and  that  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  fa<'t  that  in 
New  Jersey  the  dominating  mills  are  those  for  the  manufacture  of  spool  cotton  thread,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the 
number  of  spindles  is  comparatively  small  and  that  of  looms  abnormally  large. 
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NUMBER  OF  SPINDLES  TO  EACH    EMPLOYE,  AND   THE  AMOUNT  PAID  FOR  LABOR  TO  EACH  SPINDU::  109»  AND  1880. 


STATES. 


I  Average  uuniber 
of  Employe H.  (a) 


New  EogLiDd  iitaU'N 


Mjun«* 

Nrm  Haiup«hire 
Vermont 


The  rnitw!  StnteM 1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

188U 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

Ma*i«a«bii4M'tU 1890 

1880 

KlKMle  Ii»lanil 1890 

1880 

CoBuet-t  icut 1890 

1850 

M  idilU*  state* 1890 

1889 


New  York  . . . . 
Xew  Jersey  . . 
Pen  n-'«.v  1  rania . 

lli«ljiware 

Marvfjiud 


Southern  stat<-M 


.1890  I 

1880 
.1890 

1880 
.1890 

1880 
.1890 

1880 
.1890 

1880 

.1890 
1880 


Virginia   

X«irtli  Carol  iua. 


1800  ' 

1880  : 

1890  ; 

1880 

Soatb  Ciaruliua 1800 

1880 


•  ■eorgla. 


I 


Alabama. 


3€iaAiiwii)>iii 


K*-otuckv 


T^nncg.'we 


A  U  ot  b«rr  staten . 


18«" 

188C 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
: 1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
18S0 

1880 

1800 

1880 

(Ibio    18C0 

1880 
IjMliiiiia 1890 

1880 
miDoU 1890 

1880 
MiAiMtun 1890  ! 

1H80  ! 
MTijK-oiiHiu 1S90 

18X0 
All  ot  her  aUtei* 1>«0 

1K80 


Weatern  MtateM. 


218,876 
172.544 

147, 359 
125, 779 

13, 012 
11, 759 
19,383 
16,395 
724 
721 
75, 5U 
61, 246 
24,576 
21,174 
13,220 
14,484 

31,841 
28,118 

8,316 

9,227 

5.632 

4,170 

12,606 

9,879 

971 

791 

4,256 

4.042 

36,415  I 
16,317 


1,990 

1,065 

8.515 

3.  2:j2 

8,071 

2,018 

10,314 

6,215 

2,088 

1,448 

1,154 

695 

818 

348 

2,124 

1,015 

1,341 

261 

3,261 
2,330 


Total  waj^eM.  (a) 


$66,024,538 
42, 040,  510 

47.832,943 
32, 170.  861 


Spindlea. 


N  umber  of 


Labor  coat 


554 
481 
1,300 
708 
430 


5:;8 
«90 


478 
G33 


4. 213,  htS 

2, 936, 640 

0, 242,  204 

4,290,960 

204,538 

161,  748 

25, 118, 365 

15,828,571 

7.814,767  I 

5, 320. 303 

4,239,546 

3, 632, 639 

lO.  184, 589 
6,613,260 


2,448,031 

1, 994,  755 

1.984,659 

1, 156, 901 

4,388,017 

2.502,688 

308,3^6 

192,727 

1,055,536 

766.129 

7, 116, 865 
2, 750, 080 

373,993 
169,780 

1,475,932 
439,650 

1,  510. 494 
380,844 

2. 167, 036 

1. 135, 184 
402.008 
239.098 
263.997 
133. 214 
170, 573 
63,850 
444, 57:1 
161.071 
307,350 
27. 377 

890.141 
509.403 


161.613 
104,500 
310. 342 
162.820 
123.980 


14, 188,  lai 
10. 653, 435 


10, 836, 155 
8, 632.  087 

885.702 

095, 024 

1,195,643 

944,053 

71,.'i91  I 

55,081  ; 

5,824,518  j 
4,236,084 
1,924.486  ' 
1,764,569 
934, 155  I 
936, 376  ! 

I 
1,633,722  j 

1,391.164  I 


606,796 
.'>61,658 
.-^4,442 
232,221 
439,638 
425,391  ! 
53,916 
46,188 
158,930  I 
125, 706  \ 
I 
1,554,000  ; 
542, 048  I 


94,294 
44,340 

337,786 
92,385 

332,784 
82,334' 

415,452 

198,656 
79,234 
49,432 
57,004  i 
18.568  i 
42, 942 
0.022  i 
97,  524  ■ 
3,'».736 
66,080  , 
11,.''>75  ' 

104.226 
88,136 


16,560 
13,328 
74,604 
33.396 
21,800 


64.82 
01.74 


73.54 
68.63 

63.67 
59.18 
01.69 
57.58 
08.88 
76.40 
77.10 
69.17 
78.31 
83.34 
70.06 
G4.65 


97.680 
131. 170 


163.030 
140.394 


19. 312 
32,592 


18, 670 
22,100 


42.67 
33.22 

47.38 
40.87 
39.67 
28.58 
41.23 
40.80 
43.19 
31.96 
37.95 
34.14 
49.40 
26.72 
52.50 
25.93 
45.92 
35.21 
49.95 
44.35 

50.86 
37.83 


29.89 
27.71 
56.90 
47.17 
50.70 


rj.o2 

66.51 


39.06 
34.91 


$4.65 

3.95 

4.41 

3.73 


4.76 
4.22 
5.22 
4.55 
2.86 
2.94 
4.31 
3.74 
4.00 
3.02 
4.54 
3.88 


51.31 

6.23 

49.48 

4.75 

72.97 

4.03 

60.87 

3.55 

06.48 

5.30 

55.57 

4.38 

34.71 

0.06 

43.00 

5.88 

55.53 

6.72 

58.30 

4.17 

37.34 

6.64 

31.10 

6.09 

4.58 
5.08 


3.07 
3.83 
4.37 
4.70 
4.54 
4.03 
4.86 
5.71 
5.00 
4.86 
4.63 
7.17 
3.07 
7.08 
4.  SO 
4.»1 
4.50 
2.37 

5.42 
5.73 

0.70 
7.81 
110 
4.88 

5.00 


5.00 
4.02 


8.73 
6.35 
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MATERIALS  USED. 

COTTON. 


The  total  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  establishments  reported  was  2,261,600  bales,  of  an  aggregate 
weight  of  1,117,945,776  |X)unds.  This  includes  foreign  and  sea  island  with  the  ordinary  varieties  of  classified 
cotton.  Inasmuch  as  the  publication  of  a  classified  statement  by  states  of  the  cotton  consumed  would  result  in 
the  disclosure  of  certain  facts  regarding  individual  establishments,  the  totals  only  of  the  quantities  and  values  of 
the  several  varieties  of  cotton  can  be  here  presented: 


KINDS  or  COTTON.  Bale«.  Pounds.  Cost. 


Total    2.261.600  1  117.W5,776         $117,392,576 


Sea  island 21,283  7,891.915  1,980,983    ; 

Other  domestic 2, 231. 385  1, 103. 492, 910  114. 337, 802 

Egyptian 8. 932  G.  560, 951  1, 073. 791     i 


The  amount  paid  for  cotton  is  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  expenditures  of  a  cotton  mill.  The  cost  of 
that  which  is  classed  as  '*  Other  domestic ''  is  42.67  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  products. 

The  average  weight  of  bales  of  domestic  cotton  consumed  in  cotton  mills  during  the  census  year  was  494 
pounds,  as  compared  with  478  pounds  in  1880.  The  commercial  report  of  the  weight  of  bales  of  the  whole 
American  crop  in  1890  is  496.13  i>ounds.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the 
United  States  during  the  ten  years,  including  sea  island  and  foreign  cotton,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


YEARS. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

i 

!     1889-1890 

2,261,600 
1.570,344 

1,117.945.776 

'     1879-1880  

750, 343. 981 

Increase  in  amount 

Increase  percent 

601.256 
44.02 

367.601.795 
48.99 

The  total  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  country,  including  the  consumption  in  woolen  mills,  for  each  of  the 
eleven  years  ending  with  1890  is  exhibited  in  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  accepted  commercial  re^wrts, 
except  that  for  the  year  1890  the  census  figures  are  substituted.  Owing  to  the  variation  in  the  weight  of  bales 
the  amount  is  stated  in  jwunds. 


YKAK.  Pounds.  year.  Pounds.  i 


1880 792.400,000  1886 911.200.000 

1881 847,200.000  1887 969.200,000 

1882 878,800,000  1888 1.012,000,000 

1883 950,000,000  1889 1.074.000,000 

1884 j  897,600,000  1890 1.193,374,641 

1885 763,600,000 


The  table  following  presents  the  facts  relative  to  the  consumption  of  "other  domestic"  cotton  in  each  of  the 
states  and  by  geographical  divisions  as  ascertained  at  the  Eleventh  Census.  A  comparison  is  made  with  the 
corresponding  figures  obtained  at  the  Tenth  Census.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  statistics  of  1880  make  no 
distinction  between  the  several  kinds  of  cotton,  and  consequently  the  comi)arison  is  not  strictly  between 
corresix)nding  facts;  but  the  error  is  a  very  small  one,  both  because  the  use  of  foreign  and  sea  island  cotton  is 
so  small,  comparatively,  and  because  that  use  is,  except  in  New  Jersey,  in  states  where  the  consumption  of 
ordinary  cotton  is  so  great  that  the  percentage  can  be  aflTected  but  slightly. 
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QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  COTTON  CONSUMED,  BY  STATES:  1890  AND  1880. 


1890 


AXD  TKBBITOBIB6. 


Sea  island  and  foreign. 


Other  domestic. 


Th«  Toited  States. 


Bales. 


30,215 


Xev  EagUmd  states j  20, 321 


Maine I 

Xew  Hampshire 

Vermont  j 

MaasachusetU 6,747 

Rhode  Island 6.733 


ConBeciicat 


Miikll**  Atates. 


New  York... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 


6,841 


9,694 


653 
9.241 


tbem  states. 


Viriginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
iieorgia 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


14,452,866     $3,054,774 


9,809,494 


3, 228, 105 
3. 426, 367 
3,245,022 

4,553,372 


2. 065, 270 


483,368 
4,070,004 


663,420 
700,025 
700,025 

969.504 


Bales. 


2,231.385 


78,560 
010.044 


MiMiaaippi 


▲U  oibcr  sUtes. 


ori. 


All  other  states. 


132.504 
214,034 
8,954 
766,773 
186,558 
97, 814 

251.260 

78, 171 
16.482 
92, 705 
8,876 
55.026 

526,856 

22,731 
114,371 
133,342 
145, 859 


29,962 
17.366 


11,980 


33,114 
18, 131 

47,632 
11,023 


16,306 


6.405 


6,924 


Pounds. 

Cost. 

Cost 
pound. 

1.103,402.910 

$114,337,802 

$0.1036 

704,792,220 

74, 683. 860 

0.1060 

65,717,252 

7, 053, 168 

0. 1073 

107. 319, 124 

11,203,742 

0.1044 

4,647.88S) 

408.348 

0.1072 

383,539.221 

40,206,887 

0.1048 

94, 555, 788 

10, 446, 155 

0.1105 

49,012,946 

5. 275. 560 

0.1076 

123, 630. 916 

12,917,244 

0.1045 

39,038,689 

4, 192, 105 

0.1074 

8,231.147 

905,524 

0.1100 

44,629,588 

4, 371. 693 

0.0980 

4.465,825 

475,490 

0.1065 

27,265.667 

2,972,432 

0.1000 

1880 


All  cotton. 


Bales. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Cost  per 
pound. 


1, 129, 498 


250.837.646'      24. 508, 776     0. OOH  ! 


10.616,206 
53.546,280 
64.000.600 
60, 130, 410 


14, 726, 454 
8,440,834 
5.751.305 


1,080,773 
5, 306, 074 
6.242,508 
6,663,560 


0. 1018 

0.1008 

0.0075 

0.0364 

1 

1,372,058 
703,600 


0.0932 
0.0030 


564,206  I  0.0064 


15. 770, 36C 
8,828.188 


l,iV54,851 
850,156 


0.0085 
0.0063 


24,232,128     2,227,022  ;  0.0010 


112. 381 
157, 673 

7.404  , 
574, 857 
167,480 
100. 703 

228,720 

64.614 
21,060 
83,997 
7.512 
51.537 

182,349 

11,461 
27,642 
:)3, 624 
71,389 

350  I 

14,702 

1.358 

6.411 

246 

4,050 

680 

10,436 


750,343,961 


541.373,880 

54,185.061  I 
76, 386, 499 
3,562,088 
273,718,889 
81, 137, 172 
52;  384, 171 

109, 321, 428 

.31.656,504  i 
9,950,600  I 

40.311,809 
3, 236, 184  , 

^.  166. 232 

84, 528,  757  . 

5,087.510  I 

11,832.641  I 

15,601,005 

33, 757, 199 

166,250 

7,271.791 

644,000 

2,881,853 

119,986 

1,882,234 

340,000 

4,044,270 


$86,945,725  ^  $0.1150 


63,160,434  i 

6.234,901  j 
8,620,063  I 

458,607 
31, 107, 154 
10,457.770  i 
6,281,039  ; 


0.1167 

0. 1151 
0. 1130 
0.1287 
0.1136 
0.1289 
0.1190 


13. 258, 526  |   0. 1213 


3,981.106 
1.310,422 
4,  740, 428 
427,855 
2.  780. 715 


0.1258 
0.1326 
0. 1178 
0.1322 
0. 1151 


K.  890, 408  ;   0. 1052 


601,706  ! 
1, 125, 084  , 
1,723,187  : 
3.591.554 
16,000 
720,202 
68,018 
301,226 
11,280 
188,856 
25,000  I 
508,305 


0.1183 
0.0052 
0.1105 
0.1064 
0.0062 
0.1003 
0.1056 
0.1045 
0.0040 
0.1003 
0.0735 
0.1028 


20,768         15,110.916 


6.974 


5, 840. 078 
8,240,434 
3, 267, 188 
-3. 470, 388 
3.414.040 


383,556 


a0.0657 


798. 178  I  0. 0960 
312. 621     0. 0057 


1.627,357  I       0.1076 


350,117 


0.1035 


374, 450  ;  0. 1007 


5,323 

2, 506. 182 

258,108 

0.1090 

6,300 

3,082,132 

336,084 

a  1003 

11.558 

6,364,887 

679,911 

0.1068 

60C 

300,000 

36,000 

0.120C 

2,261 

1.000,130 

110,960 

0.  lOlC 

400 

200,000 

22,000 

0.1100 

3,173 

1,541,707 

180,072 

0.1168 

54 

25,788 

3,223 


0.1250 

.........■•■. 

•  The  low  cmt  per  pound  of  cotton  reported  from  the  state  of  Ohio  is  caased  by  the  indnsion  of  an  establishment  uning  s  large  quantity  of  "linter  *',  or  low 
EoCten. 

SEA  ISLAND  COTTON. 

The  coDAumptiou  of  sea  island  cotton  during  the  census  year  is  reported  at  21^28^)  bales.  This  is  much  the 
larKest  amount  ever  consumed  in  a  single  year,  and  it  exceeds  the  commercial  re^iorts  by  more  than  2,000  bales,  or 
nt^rly  10  j>er  cent.  There  is,  nevertheless,  reason  to  believe  that  if  there  is  an  error  in  the  present  statement  the 
corrpction  required  is  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  the  amount.  While  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
roiisnmption  of  this  staple  can  not  be  made,  for  reasons  already  given,  it  may  be  said  that  mills  in  only  four  states 
retnru  sea  island  cotton  as  entering  into  their  raw  materials — Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Khode 
Isl;«iid :  and  in  these  states  the  use  of  it  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  makers  of  spool  thread. 
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EGYPTIAN   COTTON. 

The  amount  of  Egyptian  cotton  used  in  American  mills  is  now  reported  by  the  census  for  the  first  time.  For 
the  census  year  1890  it  was  6,560,951  pounds.  The  return  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
df  the  imports  of  foreign  cotton  entering  into  consumption  during  the  fiscal  year  1889-1890  amounted  to  8,407,160 
pounds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  users  of  foreign  cotton  failed  to  return  the  amount  separately,  but  included 
the  whole  in  their  return  of  domestic.  The  use  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  spinning  fine  yams  is  increasing.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amount  of  cotton  imported  from  abroad  and  entering  into  consumption,  together  with  the 
value  of  the  same,  as  reported  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  for  each  of  the  ten  years  ended  with  1890: 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON. 


YKAB8.  Pounds.  Value. 


1881 1  4,440,996  $757,352 

1882 1  4,339,776  789,944 

1883 j  4,123,058  802,248 

1884 7,093,915  1.382,514 

1885 [  5,115,705    '■          954,760 

1886 5.072,359  672,508 

1887 1  4.024.531  533,928 

1888 5.497,544  744,7% 

1889 !  7,983.699  1,195.368 

1890 '  8.407.160  1.393,071 


FIBERS  OTHER    THAN   COTTON. 

The  consumption  of  raw  fibers  other  than  cotton,  as  reported  in  the  tables  of  materials,  may  be  treated  aa 
unimportant.  The  use  of  such  material  is  reported  in  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  establishments,  and  both  the 
quantity  and  value  are  toe  insignificant  to  be  noticed  at  length.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  as  ta  the  yarns 
of  fiber  other  than  cotton,  although  the  use  of  such  materials  was  rather  more  important  than  the  consumption 
of  the  raw  fibers. 

YARN   PURCHASED. 

The  items  representing  amount  and  cost  of  cotton  yarn  not  made  in  the  mill  where  it  is  finally  worked  into 
fabrics,  are  worthy  of  more  attention.  As  is  well  known,  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  industries  are  almost 
completely  separated  in  Great  Britain,  where  cotton  manufacturing  has  reached  its  highest  and  largest  development. 
In  the  United  States  the  two  industries  are  usually  carried  on  by  the  same  corporation  and  under  one  roof.  The 
census  returns  do  not  give  countenance  to  the  theory,  held  by  some  persons,  that  a  divorce  of  the  two 
processes  is  impending.  It  is  true  there  has  been  a  considerable  iacrease  in  the  number  of  mills  devoted  exclusively 
to  spinning,  but  no  such  increase  apx)ears  in  the  number  of  weaving  mills  in  which  no  spinning  is  done.  A  critical 
inspection  of  the  returns  shows  what  can  not  be  exhibited  in  tabular  statements,  namely,  that  the  users  of  yarn 
not  spun  by  themselves  are  of  three  classes:  (1)  establishments  which  both  spin  and  weave,  but  which  spin  too 
little  for  their  loom  capacity;  (2)  establishments  which  purchase  fine  yams  to  be  converted  into  sewing  thread; 
and  (3)  establishments  which  weave  only.  These  last  are  located  mostly  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  weaving  of  intricate  and  fancy  fabrics  is  done.  It  will  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  table  that  Pennsylvania,  with  3.10  per  cent  of  the  spindles  in  the  eountiy  and  4.30  per  cent 
of  the  looms,  consumed  45.25  per  cent  of  all  the  <^yarn  not  made  in  mill"  reported  as  material  consumed. 

OTHER  MATERIALS. 

The  other  items  entering  into  the  list  of  materials  consumed  call  for  but  a  single  remark.  With  one  exception 
they  are  expenditures  upon  the  machinery  which  drives  the  mills.  The  exception  is  starch,  a  small  amount  of 
which  is  requii'ed  to  prepare  warps  for  the  loom.  The  weight  of  starch  used  in  all  the  cotton  mills  in  the  country 
was  but  27,448,792  pounds,  while  the  weight  of  piece  goods  produced  wa«  758,903,844  pounds.  In  other  words^ 
the  total  addition  of  weight  to  woven  goods  by  the  addition  of  starch  was  but  3.62  per  cent,  and  this  addition  was 
merely  that  which  is  necessary  to  render  the  warp  threads  smooth  and  to  give  them  the  additional  strength  called 
for  by  the  strain  and  wear  of  weaving. 

DUPLICATIONS. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  one  fact  relating  to  the  table  showing  materials  used,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
certain  duplication  in  some  items,  to  be  eliminated  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  the  net  amount  and  value  of 
materials.  It  will  be  e\ident  at  a  glance  that  substantially  the  whole  of  the  "  cotton  yarn  not  made  in  mill  '^  is  a 
duplication  as  being  the  product  of  some  of  these  very  mills  out  of  the  cotton  here  reported.  The  total  amount  of 
yarn  '•not  made  in  mill"  is  49,457,669  jHrnnds,  valued  at  811,363,218.  Of  this  amount  a  total  of  677,954  i>ounds, 
valued  at  $509,682,  represents  yarns  of  wool,  flax,  silk,  jute,  hemp,  and  other  fibers,  spun  in  other  mills,  and 
consume  d  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  which  are  composed  so  largely  of  cotton  that  the  makers  of  them  do  not  class 
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them  even  as  mixed  goods.  Although  purchased  cotton  yai*ns  used  in  weaving  mills  can  not  be  traced  to  the 
spindles  from  which  they  came,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  most  of  the  quantity  coming  under  this  head 
was  the  product  of  American  mills  and  appears  under  the  head  of  "Yarn"  in  the  table  of  products.  The 
importation  of  cotton  yarns  from  abroad  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1890,  was  1,674,262  pounds,  valued  at 
$879,326.  What  part  of  this  quantity  was  yarn  for  doubling  and  twisting  in  sewing  thread  mills  which  do  not 
spin  all  their  own  yarn,  and  what  part  of  it  was  used  in  the  weaving  of  mixed  goods,  can  not  be  ascertained.  The 
item  of  waste  of  other  mills  is  also  a  duplication  in  the  table  of  materials,  but  it  calls  for  no  explanation.  In 
the  table  of  products  a  part  of  the  "yarn"  item  reappears  in  woven  goods,  particularly  in  upholstery  goods,  and  in 
sewing  cotton,  while  the  rest  was  transferred  to  the  woolen  and  silk  industries  or  was  consumed  in  the  electrical 
and  other  arts.    The  whole  of  the  item  of  waste  reappears  in  batting,  twine,  rope,  and  "  all  other  products". 

PRODUCTS. 

WOVEN   GOODS. 

The  products  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States  may  be  classified  under  three  heads :  woven  goods,  yarns 
and  thread,  and  miscellaneous  products.  The  value  of  woven  goods  produced  by  the  establishments  reporting  was 
f  198,741,200,  which  was  74.16  per  cent  of  the  total;  of  warps,  yarn,  and  sewing  thread,  $44,885,096,  or  16.75  per 
cent;  of  all  other  products,  924,355,428,  or  9.00  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  tables  in  detail  brings  out  the 
fau^t,  which  experience  confirms,  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the  goods  consumed  in  the  country  is  coarse  and 
medium  fabrics  which  are  most  durable  and  substantial  for  every-day  wear.  In  the  ascertainment  of  the  quantities 
of  the  several  classes  of  woven  goods  manufactured,  the  square  yard  was  taken  as  the  universal  unit  for  all 
branches  of  the  textile  industry.  The  product  of  all  the  mills  was  reduced  to  this  uniform  standard.  The 
advantage  of  this  rule  for  statistical  purposes  is  too  obvious  to  require  either  explanation  or  argument,  and  the 
oselessness  of  statements  showing  the  number  of  running  yards  of  fabrics  varying  from  the  width  of  print  cloths  to 
that  of  broad  sheetings  is  equally  apparent.  First  in  importance,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  among  woven 
goods  are  brown  and  bleached  sheetings  and  shirtings,  which  amounted  to  962,238,062  square  yards,  valued  at 
•55,193,439,  averaging  5.74  cents  a  square  yard  in  value  at  the  null.  This  is  not  only  the  most  extensive  but  the  most 
widely  distributed  branch  of  the  cotton  industry,  while  the  goods  themselves  are  those  which  are  in  most  universal 
use,  and  which  are  adapted  to  the  largest  variety  of  purposes  in  household  economy.  The  amount  of  print  cloths, 
classed  as  "plain  cloths  for  printing  or  converting"  is  but  slightly  below  that  of  sheetings  and  shirtings,  being 
955,294,320  square  yards;  but  the  value,  $43,550,174,  is  far  below  that  of  the  leading  class.  The  average  value  is 
4.56  cents  a  square  yard.  The  largest  part,  by  far,  of  this  product  is  printed,  and  becomes  the  calico  of  commerce. 
The  census  accounts  for  the  printing  of  722,257,451  si^uare  yards,  or  75.61  per  cent  of  the  whole;  but  the  goods 
printed  were  not  drawn  exclusively  from  the  fabrics  technically  classed  as  print  cloths.  The  relative  importance 
of  most  of  the  other  classes  of  woven  goods  calls  for  no  detailed  remarks,  particularly  as  the  materials  do  not  exist 
for  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  produced  in  former  years. 

The  classification  of"  fine  and  fancy  woven  fabrics"  draws  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  fine  goods  are  now 
produced  in  the  country,  and  gives  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  such  goods  consumed.  We  find  a  total 
amoaut  of  127,373,179  square  yards,  valued  at  $12,545,920,  produced  in  domestic  mills,  which  are  thus  returned 
at  an  average  value  of  9.85  cents  a  square  yard.  Among  fine  goods  should  also  be  classed  a  small,  but  not 
ascertainable,  part  of  the  ginghams  manufactured  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  mills.  Neglecting  this 
small  item  we  find  that  of  the  3,002,761,037  square  yards  of  woven  goods  produced  in  the  country  4.24  per  cent 
onl3'  in  amount  is  classed  as  "  fine  or  fancy  woven",  while  in  value  these  goods  represent  but  6.31  per  cent  of  the 
total.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1890,  the  entries  at  the  custom  houses  of  the  country  for  consumption 
(including  both  direct  entries  and  withdrawn  from  warehouse)  of  cotton  cloth  exceeding  200  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  warp  and  filling,  amounted  to  10,734,281  square  yards,  valued  at  $1,559,889.  From  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  these  numbers  it  appears  that  the  i)roportion  of  fine  woven  goods  is  still  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  consumed  and  barely  7  per  cent  of  the  value.  It  also  appears  that 
while  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  finer  goods  consumed  are  produced  in  the  country,  the  average  foreign  value 
of  those  imported  is  fully  one-half  greater  to  the  square  yard  than  the  value  at  the  mill  of  the  goods  produced  in 
this  country  which  are  classed  as  fine.  This  illustrates  what  experience  teaches,  that  the  finest  goods  used  in  the 
United  States  are  still  imported  from  abroad. 

The  manufacture  of  upholstery  goods,  which  had  a  considerable  development  in  the  last  decade,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  localization.  Of  the  whole  value,  $2,070,239,  of  these  goods  reported  for  the  entire  country, 
Pennsylvania  returns  all  except  a  value  of  $162,900,  divided  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  with  a  small 
amount  in  Wisconsin. 
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YARN  MILLS. 

The  item  of  "  yams'*  has  already  been  partially  diseassed  under  the  head  of  materials,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as 
these  yarns  have  been  consumed  in  other  mills  classified  as  cotton,  but  there  has  been  a  large  production 
of  yarns  which  have  become  the  material  for  other  industries.  They  have  been  used  as  warps  for  worsted 
dress  goods,  also  by  the  manufacturers  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  in  the  production  of  elastic  fabrics,  and 
for  the  covering  of  electric  wires,  an  industry  which  has  had  an  enormous  development  during  recent  years.  The 
erection  of  mills  for  the  production  of  yarn  for  these  collateral  uses  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  extension  of  yarn 
production  as  a  separate  industry'  during  the  decade  under  review.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace  to  their 
ultimate  use  most  of  the  yarns  which  were  not  woven  in  the  mills  where  they  were  produced.  The  establishments 
here  reported  produced  166,397,003  pounds  of  yarn  for  sale,  and  the  im]K>rtation  during  the  year  was  1,674,262 
I)ounds,  a  total  of  168,071,265  iK)unds.  Of  this  amount  48,779,715  pounds  were  consumed  in  other  cotton  mills 
here  reported,  83,624,868  pounds  were  consumed  in  woolen  and  hosiery  industries,  4,338,789  iK)und8  in  silk  industry, 
and  1,474,514  i>ounds  in  elastic  fabric  factories,  an  aggregate  of  138,217,886  pounds,  leaving  only  29,853,379  pounds 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  electrical  and  other  industrias  not  here  mentioned. 

SEWINC^  COTTON— HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  cotton  manufiicture  is  the  manufacture  of  sewing  cotton. 
The  quantity  i-eturned  during  the  census  year  was  13,868,309  pounds,  having  an  aggregate  value  of  $11,637,500. 
Unfortunately,  no  trustworthy  statistics,  are  in  existence  showing  the  amount  of  production  at  any  former 
l>eriod,  except  that  in  the  census  of  1870  the  production  of  11,560,241  dozens  of  spool  cotton  is  reported; 
but  there  is  no  measure  of  cpmparisou  with  the  quantity  now  reported.  This  industry  is  one  which 
lias  been  established  in  the  country  in  the  face  of  much  discouragement  and  of  repeated  failure.  A  century 
ago  linen  fabrics  were  much  more  common  than  fabrics  of  cotton,  and  linen  thread  was  the  ordinary  material  for 
sewing.  When  cotton  thread  was  first  introduced,  it  was  a  coarse  and  inferior  article  made  of  ordinary  cotton, 
consisting  of  three  cords  twisted  together,  and  was  put  up  in  skeins  or  in  balls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
cotton  thread  of  this  class  was  an  early  product  of  American  spinning  mills,  although  no  record  of  its  manufacture 
is  preserved.  The  first  introduction  into  this  country  of  cotton  thread  upon  wooden  spools  was  in  1S20^  when 
the  firm  of  John  Clark,  jr.,  &  Co.,  founded  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1817,  established  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
such  thread  in  New  York.  During  the  next  twenty  years  other  Scotch  firms  entered  the  market.  The  thread  was 
of  much  better  quality  than  that  previously  in  use.  It  was  composed  of  six  strands  of  yarn,  two  of  which  were 
first  twisted  together  in  one  direction,  and  then  three  of  the  double  strands  were  twisted  in  the.bpposite  direction. 
The  result  was  a  thread  having  much  greater  stability  of  twist  than  was  possible  for  the  earlier  three-cord  variety. 
Notwithstanding  its  superiority  and  the  attractive  form  in  which  it  was  put  up,  which  made  it  at  once  a 
favorite  in  the  market,  it  was  a  long  time  before  its  position  was  so  assured  as  to  induce  domestic 
manufacturers  to  undertake  to  produce  it.  There  were  several  establishments  in  the  United  States  which, 
in  the  years  from  1840  to  1850,  attempted  to  twist  and  spool  their  own  thread  for  sewing  purposes,  but  their 
efforts  were  confined  to  the  production  of  three-cord  thread,  inferior  in  strength  and  finish,  and  the  imperfections  of 
their  merchandise  were  covered  by  dyeing  them  in  cheap  colors.  It  was  suited  to  some  uses.  For  sewing  thin  and 
open  woven  fabrics,  where  the  strain  upon  its  strength  and  upon  the  stability  of  its  twist  was  not  too  great,  it 
answered  the  purpose.  Not  long  before  1850  the  Sagamore  Company,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  undertook  to 
manufacture  six-cord  thread  equal  in  quality  to  the  standard  imported  thread,  but  the  skill  necessaiy  for  carding 
and  spinning  sea  island  cotton  had  not  been  attained,  nor  had  the  managers  a  mastery  of  the  difficult  and 
intricate  processes  of  making  six-cord  thread.  The  enterprise  was  a  failure  and  was  abandoned.  A  few  years 
later,  about  1855,  there  was  introduced  into  the  country  from  England  a  three-cord  thread  known  as  a  ^^  glac6'^,  or 
finished  thread.  Its  iK)lished  surface,  produced  by  mechanical  means,  made  it  really  superior  to  any  three-cord  thread 
previously  in  the  market,  though  still  greatly  inferior  to  the  six-cord  thread.  The  improvement  drew  the  attention 
of  such  of  the  three  cord  spool  cotton  manufacturers  as  had  survived  the  discouragement  attendant  upon  their 
efforts  to  compete  with  better  goods.  The  first  corporation  that  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  manufacturing 
glazed  thread  was  the  Willington  Thread  Company,  of  WUlington,  Connecticut,  a  small  concern  having  less 
than  a  thousand  spinning  spindles.  This  company  had  already  been  in  the  business  since  1843  or  1844.  The 
competition  of  this  company  was,  curiously  enough,  not  with  the  strong  and  well  made  six-cord  thread  which  was 
sold,  but  with  the  cheap  and  poor  thread  which  was  given,  or  **  thrown  in",  and  it  finally  made  a  breach  in  the 
custom  of  "throwing  in''  a  spool  of  cotton  with  the  dress  pattern.  The  process  gf  finishing  the  thread  was 
patented  .and  the  Willington  Company  was  liceiise<l  to  make  use  of  it.  About  this  time  the  Willimantic  Linen 
Company,  of  Willimantic,  Connecticut,  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse,  unbleached  linen 
fabrics  and  shoe  thread,  finding  the  business  unsatisfactory,  turned  its  attention  to  the  production  of  sewing 
cotton,  and  secured  all  the  rights  under  the  patent  for  glazing  thread  except  the  rights  under  license  held  by  the 
Willington  Company.  A  year  or  two  later  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  which  retained  and  still  retains  its 
original  name,  although  it  finally  ceased  the  manufacture  of  linen  when  it  began  the  mii^niifacture  of  spool  cotton, 
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parcha8e<l  the  plaut  of  the  Willingtou  Thread  Company.  Before  1860  other  finiBhing  proi^esses  were  inveDted  and 
put  in  use  by  manufacturers  in  competition  with  the  Willimautic  Company.  Glazed  cotton  was  manufactured  by 
the  firm  of  Green  &  Daniels,  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  and  by  several  other  concerns  of  less  note  at 
Pawtucket  and  Fall  River.  At  the  time  of  the  begianing  of  the  civil  war  a  substantial  industry  in 
this  branch  of  spool  cotton  had  been  established.  In  1860  Mr.  Timothy  Merrick,  who  had  been  manager  of 
the  Willington  Mill,  and  later  had  been  employed  by  the  Willimantic  Company,  formed  a  partnership 
f*»r  the  manufacture  of '* satin  finish"  thread,  which  subsequently  grew  into  the  Merrick  Thread  Company.  The 
civil  war  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  home  manufacture  of  spool  thread,  both  by  the  greatly  increased  demand 
and  by  the  heavy  duties  laid  on  the  imported  article.  Another  influence  was  now  operating  to  compel  American 
manufac'turers  to  make  a  fresh  effort  in  the  direction  of  the  production  of  six-cord  thread.  The  sewing  machine  had 
bi^en  invented.  The  three-cord  thread  of  the  time  was  neither  strong  enough  nor  in  other  ways  good  enough  for 
machine  use.  The  alternative  was  presented  of  supplying  that  which  the  change  in  the  market  demanded  or  of 
retiring  from  business.  At  the  same  time  the  foreign  manufar*.turers  who  had  obtained  a  reputation  in  the 
American  market  perceived  that  under  the  high  duties  ui>on  manufactures  it  would  be  cheaper  for  them  to  produce 
their  wares  in  the  United  States  than  to  import  them.  In  some  cases  they  began  by  importing  yarn  spun  in 
England  to  be  twisted  and  spooled  here ;  in  other  cases  they  introduced  spinning  at  once.  The  period  between  1860 
and  1870  was  one  of  not  a  little  discouragement  to  the  purely  American  manufacturer  of  six-cord  thread.  The  chief 
experimenters  were,  besides  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  the  Merrick  Thread  Company,  and  the  firm  of  Green 
&  Daniels,  already  mentioned,  the  Hadley  Company,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Williston  Mills,  of 
Easthampton,  Massachusetts.  Experience  shows  that  the  users  of  sewing  cotton  are  extremely  conservative.  It 
is  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  try  a  new  make  of  thread  when  they  are  satisfied  with  that  which  they  have  been 
using.  The  obstacles  encountered  by  manufacturers  induced  the  most  of  them  to  abandon  a  hopeless  struggle. 
Nevertheless  some  of  them  persevered,  but  of  them  all  only  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company  and  the  Merrick  Thread 
Company  succeeded  in  producing  an  article  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  foreign  brands,  and  finally  established  a 
position  and  a  reputation.  Meanwhile,  three  great  British  makers  of  thread  transferred  the  production  of  their 
supply  for  the  American  market  to  this  country.  The  first  such  venture  was  that  of  the  Clark  Thread  Company, 
whose  mills  were  erected  at  Newaik,  New  Jersey  and  began  operation  in  1866.  A  little  later  the  firm  of  J.  &  P. 
Coats,  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  established  the  manufacturing  plant  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  known  as  the  Conant 
Thread  Company.  Subsequently,  in  1883,  John  Clark,  jr.,  &  Co.,  the  first  company  to  introduce  six-cord  thread 
into  this  country,  erected  the  mills  of  the  Clark  Mile-end  Cotton  Company  at  Kearney,  New  Jersey.  This  completes 
the  list  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  sewing  cotton  oi>erating  in  the  Unite<l  States  before  1890. 

STATISTICS  FOR  1890. 

The  following  table  gives  the  important  facts  relating  to  the  sewing  thread  industry  as  ascertained  at  the 
Eleventh  Census: 

MANrFACTURE  OF  SEWING  COT! ON:  1890. 

Number  of  establishmeuts  reporting  product 34 

Capital $27,787,196 

Prwluct  ( 13,868,309  pouinlH ) .f  11, 637, 500 

Number  of  spindleH  employ«Ml 679, 484 

KMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

I 

I  I£1iployI:h  and  wamks.  Total. 

A  verage  u umber  uf  employes '  9. 220 

Total  wages $3, 500, 516 

Average  auDual  eamingn $379. 87 

Average  weekly  eamin;zM  (50  weekH  $7. 59 

in  year). 


Meu. 

Women. 

Children. 

2.t05 

5.465 

850 

$1,571,278 

$1,787,243 

$141,995 

$540.89 

$327.03    , 

$167.05    1 

$10.  K2 

$6.54 

$3.34     < 

PRINCIPAL  MATKKIALS  TSED. 


KINDS  or  ixyrroN. 


Total  cotton  conmimed 


Sea  inland 

Other  domestic 

Egyptian 

Yarn  purchased 


Pounds. 

Cost. 

21,272,349 

$4,412,315 

7.026,334 

1.780,186 

7,561,910 

863,102 

4,011,445 

654,226 

2,672.660 

1.114,801 

L 
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An  examination  of  these  figures  reveals  some  interesting  fa<;ts.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
average  wages  paid  are  much  higher  than  in  the  cotton  industry  generally,  and  higher  than  those  in  the 
geographical  divisions  where  wages  are  highest.  Thus  the  average  weekly  wages  of  men,  based  on  a  year  of  50 
weeks,  are  $10.82  as  compared  with  $8.68  for  all  cotton  manufactures  in  the  middle  states,  where  the  rate  is  highest. 
The  average  of  women  is  $6.54  as  compared  with  $5.76  for  all  women  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  the  same  section; 
and  children's  wages  are  $3.34  a  week  as  compared  with  $3.17  in  New  England,  where  children  receive  the 
highest  rates.  Again,  it  maybe  observed  that  nearly  all  the  sea  island  cotton  and  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  Egyptian 
consumed  in  the  country  are  accounted  for  by  the  sewing  cotton  manufacture  directly,  while  most  of  the  remainder 
of  both  varieties  is  no  doubt  to  be  traced  in  the  yarn  purchased.  In  this  last  mentioned  category,  nevertheless,  is  to 
be  found  a  considerable  part  of  the  imported  yarn.  There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  sewing  cotton 
manufacture  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  generally  in  the  relations  between  cost  of  cotton,  cost  of  labor,  and  value 
of  products.  Whereas,  as  shown  on  page  167,  the  cost  of  cotton  represents  43.81  per  cent  of  the  value  of  products, 
it  accounts  for  only  37.91  per  cent  of  the  selling  value  of  spool  cotton,  although  the  average  cost  per  i>oand  of  the 
cotton  used  is  much  higher  than  the  price  of  ordinary  cotton.  This  difference  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  large 
expenditure  necessary  for  preparing  the  thread  for  market  in  attractive  form.  Labor,  also,  is  not  only  more  highly 
paid  than  in  ordinary  spinning  mills,  but  labor  as  a  whole  forms  30.08  per  cent  of  the  total  selling  value  of  the 
product  as  against  25.93  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  cotton  products.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  so  marked 
when  we  compare  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  sewing  thread  with  the  general  returns  for  New  England  and  the 
middle  states,  where  most  of  the  factories  here  under  examination  are  located. 

DYEING,  BLEACHING,  AND  FINISHING. 

The  table  which  gives  the  facts  relative  to  bleachiug,  dyeing,  and  printing  cotton  goods  in  spinning  and  weaving 
establishments  is,  in  itself,  an  incomplete  exhibit.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  spun  and  woven  product 
of  the  country  was  subjected  to  bleaching  or  coloring  processes  before  entering  into  consumption  it  is  necessary  to 
include  the  operationsof  establishments  exclusively  devoted  to  these  processes  with  those  of  establishftients  which 
finish  their  own  goods.  But  the  returns  as  they  stand  are  interesting  as  showing  the  absence  in  this  country  of 
the  specialization  of  industries  that  has  been  effected  abroad.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Euroi>e  spinning,  weaving, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  are  five  separate  and  distinct  industries,  any  two  of  which  are  rarely  carried  on 
in  the  same  establishment.  While  there  are  to  be  found  in  this  country  establishments  in  which  but  one  of  these 
industries  is  carried  on,  yet,  as  is  remarked  elsewhere,  the  ordinary  custom  is  to  combine  two  or  more  of  them, 
and  there  are  great  coi^wrations,  some  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  which  perform  all  five  of  the  processes. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  cotton  goods  was  performed  in  mills 
operating  spindles  or  looms,  or  both.  The  general  table  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  processes  as 
performed  in  cotton  mills  is  useful  only  in  completing  the  exhibits  of  these  mills.  The  figures  themselves  furnish 
the  basis  for  no  important  conclusions;  but  in  (combination  with  the  returns  obtained  by  Special  Agent  Peter  T. 
Wood,  *'Dyeiug  and  finishing  textiles'^,  they  show  the  form  in  which  goods  rejiched  the  market. 

It  api^ears  that  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  955,294,320 square  yards  of  "plain 

x^loths  for  printing  and  converting",    in  other  words,  of  "print  cloths'^.    There  were  printed  in  cotton  mills 

142,590,08;^  square  yards,  and  in  printing  mills  579,667,.*i68  square  yards,  a  total  of  722,257,451  square  yards.    Of 

these  goods,  which  were  not  printed,  and  of  other  plain  gocKls,  40,3.38,722  square  yards  were  dyed  in  cotton  mills, 

:and  44(>,49C,822  square  yards  were  dyed  in  dyehouses,  a  total  of  486,835,544  square  yards  of  dyed  cloth.    In  cotton 

mills  65,540,307  square  yards  and  in  bleacheries  454,357,758  square  yards  of  cloth  were  bleached,  a  total  of 

.519,898,065  square  yards.    The  dyeing  of  yam,  90,792,931  pounds  in  spinning  mills  and  48,762,769  pounds  in 

-dyehouses,  139,555,690  pounds  in  all,  reappears  for  the  most  part  in  the  ginghams,  ticks,  denims,  stripes,  and 

upholstery  goods,  though  some  of  it  represents  colored  sewing  thread  and  yarn  consumed  in  other  ways  than  by 

weaviug.     We  have  this  rough  statement  of  the  total  ]>roduction  of  cloth  and  of  the  amount  bleached,  dyed 

in  the  piece  or  the  yarn,  and  printed: 

S^rARE   YABDS. 

Total  pr<»du(*tion  of  woven  ^«kk1s 3, 002,  761,  037 

Printed 722.257.451 

Dyed  in  the  piece 4^,  835,  544 

Dyed  in  the  yarn 436, 118.  141 

Bleached 519,  «»S.  065 

Total  finished 2,165,109,-01 

Entered  into  consumption   **  in  the  gray" 837.  t>51.  836 

In  obtaining  the  facts  relative  to  finishing  pnK*esses,  both  in  cotton  mills  and  in  separate  establishments,  the 
rule  was  adopted  of  obtaining  the  additional  value  given  to  goods  by  subjecting  them  to  these  processes.  Thus  a 
duplication  of  material  and  product,  which  is  inevitable  in  the  caseof  many  manufacturing  industries,  was  avoided, 
and  an  error  is  escaped  which  stands  as  a  pitfall  for  the  unwary  when  one  attempts  to  ascertain  the  percentage 
of  labor  cost  in  ji  given  product. 
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FINENESS  OF  GOODS— AVERAGE  NUMBEB  OF  YARN. 

• 

It  is  remarked,  in  that  sectiou  of  this  report  which  refers  to  the  products  of  manufacture,  that  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  goods  turned  out  by  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  are  the  coarse  and  medium  fabrics  which 
are  in  ordinary  use  by  all  classes  in  the  community.  The  lines  between  coarse  and  medium,  and  between  medium 
and  fine  goods  are,  of  course,  vague  and  badly  defined,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  yams  under  No.  20 
are  coarse,  and  those  over  No.  40  are  fine.  The  yarns  which  are  woven  into  print  cloths,  of  which  the  calico  of 
commerce  is  made,  are  for  the  most  part  No.  28  for  warps  and  No.  36  for  filling.  The  best  standard  sheetings 
and  shirtings  are  spun  from  nearly  the  same  numbers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  goods  in 
common  use  are  of  no  higher  than  medium  grade.  It  may  be  well  to  define  the  meaning  attached  by  manufacturers 
to  the  word  "number"  as  applied  to  yarn.  The  quantity  of  yarn  is  expressed  in  hanks  of  840  yards,  and  the 
"number"  of  the  yarn  is  the  number  of  hanks  which  weigh  a  pound  troy,  (a)  Thus  "No.  20"  is  yam  of  which  20 
hanks  weigh  1  pound  of  5,760  grains.  1  hank  weighs  288  grains.  A  hank  of  No.  60  weighs  96  grains,  or  slightly 
more  than  one-fifth  (0.2194)  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois;  and  it  takes  8f  yards  of  the  same  number  to  weigh  1  grain. 

The  earliest  undertakings  in  this  country,  in  the  spinning  of  cotton,  were  for  the  production  of  coarse  and 
medium  goods,  and  progress  has  taken  place  in  the  direction  both  of  coarse  and  of  fine  goods.  The  development  of 
such  great  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  duck  is  an  example  of  the  growth  in  one  direction.  Although  in  the 
number  of  square  yards  of  product  duck  represents  less  than  2  per  cent  (1.84)  of  the  whole  amount  of  woven  goods, 
yet  it  represents  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cotton  consumed.  The  average  number  of  yam  that  is  woven  into  duck 
is  less  than  10,  that  is,  it  is  twice  as  coarse  as  that  in  the  coarser  grades  of  sheeting  and  three  times  as  coarse  as 
that  in  standard  sheetings  and  print  cloths.  These  last  mentioned  classes  of  fabrics  are  themselves  an  advance  in 
fineness  over  the  early  products  of  American  looms.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  %  marked  tendency  toward 
the  manufacture  of  medium  fine  and  very  fine  yarns  and  fabrics.  Ordinarily  each  establishment  devotes  its 
machinery  chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  production  of  one  general  class  of  goods;  that  is  to  say,  coarse,  medium,  or  fine, 
but  this  rule  has  many  exceptions,  and  there  are  a  few  cases  of  mills  which  produce  so  wide  a  range  of  yarns  as  to 
include  No.  6  and  No.  140.  A  simple  average  of  the  fineness  of  all  the  yam  spun  in  a  city,  a  state,  or  the  country, 
teaches  very  little  that  is  useful,  for  the  reason  that  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  fineness  may  be  wholly 
obliterated,  in  such  an  average,  by  the  existence  of  a  tendency  in  the  other  direction  also.  A  large  demand  for 
dack  at  the  same  time  that  extensive  mills  were  beginning  the  production  of  very  fine  goods  would  leave  the 
"average  number"  substantially  unchanged.  Nevertheless  such  returns  as  have  been  obtained  from  the  mills  do 
show  in  a  general  way  that  the  product  of  1890  was  yarn  of  higher  counts  than  that  of  1880,  but  to  separate 
(*aarse  from  medium  and  medium  from  fine  makes  the  exhibit  of  more  value  because  less  dependent  upon  an 
average  of  things  essentially  unlike  each  other. 

Two  methods  of  finding  the  average  number  of  yarn  are  available.  That  which  was  pursued  in  ascertaining 
the  number  as  rexK)rted  by  the  special  agent  of  the  Tenth  Census  was  based  upon  the  spindle  as  a  unit.  The 
method  may  be  best  shown  by  a  single  example.  In  mill  A  there  are  30,000  spindles  producing  yam  for  print 
cloths,  average  No.  32;  in  mill  B  are  20,000  spindles  producing  yarn  for  duck,  average  No.  8;  in  mill  C  are  10,000 
spindles  producing  yarn  for  fine  ginghams,  average  No.  45.     We  have,  then,  this  calculation : 


1 

MILX.S. 

Spindles. 

Number. 

I*roduct 

1 
1 

Total  . 

60, 000 

1,570.000 

1 

A. 

30, 000 

:i2 

900.000 

B. 

20,000 

8 

100,000 

C. 

10. 000 

1 

45 

450.000 

1,570,000  -!-  00.000  -  26\  average  of  the  3  millit. 

This  method  seems  faulty  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  spindles  in  one  of  the  mills  may  be  of  the 
most  modern  pattern,  having  a  si>eed  of  9,000  to  10,000  turns  a  minute,  while  another  mill  may  be  filled  with  the 
antique  machinery  of  the  last  generation,  whose  spindles  turn  not  more  than  6,000  times  a  minute  and  produce 
only  two-thirds  as  much  yarn  per  spindle  as  the  new.  It  is  obvicmsly  a  mistake  to  average  quantities  which  are 
stated  in  terms  of  units  having  different  Values.  In  the  second  place  the  average  number  of  the  yarn  produced 
by  a  number  of  spindles,  all  of  the  same  pattern  sind  run  at  the  same  speed,  spinning  one-half  No.  8  and  one-half 
Xo.  32,  is  not  No.  20.  It  is  necessary  to  put  more  twist  into  fine  yarn  than  into  coarse.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  turns  per  inch  increases  rapidly  as  the  fineness  of  the  yarn  increases.  There  is  a  twofold  result  of  this  fact: 
first,  that  spindles  running  on  coarse  yarn,  which  recjuires  but  a  twist  of  ten  turns  per  inch,  can  dispose  of  twice 
as  uiuch  roving  delivered  to  them  from  the  rolls  as  other  spindles  run  at  the  same  si>eed  upon  yarn  which  requires 


m  Tb«  "number*'  uf  sewing  cotton  ha«  the  Hume  baitis.  Before  tbe  introduction  of  nix-cord  spool  thread  '  No. 40"  sewing  cotton  was  the  thread  made  by 
twteting  together  3  strands  of  "No.  40"  yam.  In  six-oord  thread  the  yarn  nsed  in  of  doable  the  fineness.  Thus  the  thread  to-day  so'.d  an  No.  40  consists  of  ft 
mtrwmdn  of  ^o.  80  yam. 
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twenty  tarus  to  the  inch ;  and,  second,  inasmuch  as  there  is  more  contraction  where  the  twist  is  increased,  the 
proportionate  length  of  fine  yarn  spun  is  still  further  reduced.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  number  as 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  spindle  as  a  unit  would  be  exceedingly  misleading,  even  as  between  mills  equipped 
with  spindles  of  identical  pattern  and  speed;  and  if  to  this  confusion  we  add  that  which  is  inevitable  when  we 
are  obtaining  the  average  of  mills  using  spindles  of  widely  varying  capacity,  the  uselessness  of  this  method 
becomes  evident.  Nevertheless,  since  this  was  the  only  method  available  at  the  census  of  1880,  one  calculation 
has  been  made  on  this  basis  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  alternative  method  adopted  for  a  second  calculation  of  the  average  number  seems  certainly  to  show 
more  accurately  what  it  is  required  to  find,  namely,  the  average  number  of  the  yam  produced.  In  this  calculation 
the  unit  adopted  is  the  hank,  a  given  length  of  yarn.  This  system  is  also  best  illustrated  by  an  example:  mill 
D  produces  1,000,000  pounds  of  No.  28  yarn;  mill  E,  2,000,000  pounds  of  No.  10  yarn,  and  mill  F  500,000  pounds 
of  No.  50  yam.     We  then  have: 


.— ..»  Pounds  of       -v-      1. 

MILLS.  ,-„^  Number. 

I         vam. 


Hanks,  (a) 


Total '      3,500.000    I 73,CO0,000 


D 
E 
F 


1,000.000    :  38         28.000.000 

2,000,000    I  to    :     20. 000.  COO 

SOaOOO  50    :    ^,000.000 


73,000,000  -i-  3,500,000  =r  20f ,  average  number. 

not,  strictly  speaking,  show  the  n amber  of  hai 
whereas  the  yam  is  reported  in  podlids  avoirdapois.    But  the  result  of  the  calculation  is  not  in  tbe  least  affected  by  this  difference. 


a  It  may  be  noted  that  the  figarea  in  this  column  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  show  the  number  of  hanks  since  the  number  of  yam  is  baaed  upon  the  troy  pound. 


The  column  headed  "  hanks  ^  shows  the  actual  relative  lengths  of  the  yani  spun  of  each  of  the  numbers,  and 
the  final  division  gives  the  average  number  of  the  whole  quantity. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  table  wherein  are  exhibited  the  average  number  of  yarn  as  obtained  at 
the  Tenth  Census  and  the  number  as  ascertained  by  both  methods  at  this  census,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
second  method,  based  upon  production  of  yarn,  yields  a  lower  average  in  the  case  of  almost  every  state.  The 
exceptions  are  without  significance  and  need  no  explanation.  What  has  already  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
former  method  of  solution  will  indicate  precisely  why  the  average  number  is  always  lower  by  the  second  process. 
Spindles  producing  high  counts  not  only  consume  less  cotton  each  than  those  at  work  upon  coarser  yam  (this 
would  make  no  difference  in  the  average  if  the  consumption  were  inversely  proportioned  to  the  number),  but  they 
produce  less  yarn  in  length,  and  therefore  the  true  average  of  two  spindles  producing  No.  10  and  the  other  No.  20  is 
appreciably  below  No.  15. 

Accepting  for  what  it  is  worth  the  ascertainment  of  the  average  number  using  the  spindle  as  a  basis,  we  find 
that  the  spinning  of  1890  was  of  greater  average  fineness  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  each  of  the  geographical 
divisions,  and  in  roost  of  the  states.  There  is  apparently  a  slight  falling  off  in  three  of  the  New  England  states 
but  in  the  case  of  two  of  them,  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  the  appearance  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  ten 
years  ago  the  number  was  stated  in  integers.  The  small  decline  in  New  Hampshire  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
wholly  to  the  large  predominance  of  a  single  great  establishment.  The  average  number  is  highest  in  New  Jersey 
a  result  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  great  relative  importance  of  the  sewing  cotton  industry  in  that  state.  While 
the  comparative  importance  of  this  industry  has  increased  during  the  last  decade,  yet  the  increase  has  certainly 
not  been  as  great  as  appears,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  number  in  1880  must  have  been  higher  than  is 
stated.  New  Jersey  is  also  the  state  in  which  the  widest  divergence  between  the  two  statements  of  average 
number  is  observable,  while  Rhode  Island  is  the  state  having  a  large  number  of  spindles  in  which  the  difference  is 
least.  The  explanation  is  obvious  to  those  who  study  the  reasons  already  given  for  the  existence  of  any  difference. 
In  New  Jersey,  together  with  much  fine  spinning  there  is  also  not  a  little  coarse  spinning.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
range  of  numbers  is  smaller.  It  did  not  need  the  figures  of  the  census  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  advance  in 
the  south  in  the  direction  of  fine  spinning.  If  the  progress  seems  to  be  less  than  might  have  been  supposed,  it 
may  be  that  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  does  not  reveal  the  whole  truth.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  true 
average  number  in  1890  is  higher  than  the  computed  number  in  1880,  which  can  be  said  neither  of  New  England 
nor  of  the  middle  states. 

While  it  can  be  successfully  contended  that  the  computation  of  the  average  number  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of 
yam  spun  does  show  precisely  what  it  purports  to  show,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  a  way  in  which  information  of  a  far 
more  useful  character  might  be  obtained.  It  is  suggested  that  the  combination  of  coarse,  medium,  and  fine  yarns 
results  in  a  concealment  of  what  it  is  really  desirable  to  know,  and  that  it  would  be  well  hereafter  to  divide  yarn 
products  into  the  several  classes.  The  returns  at  the  Eleventh  Census  show  the  weight  of  goods  spun  in  each  state 
of  No.  20  yarn  and  under,  of  yarn  between  No.  20  and  No.  40,  and  of  yarn  above  No.  40,  and  while  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  the  average  number  of  yarn  of  each  class  the  statement  following  will  be  useful  for  purposeis  of  comparison. 
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WEIGHT  OF  SPUN  PRODUCT,  IN  POUNDS 


STATICS. 


The  United  StatoM 


New  England  states 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MassachosettH . . 
Rhode  Island  — 
Connecticut 


Middle  sUtes 


New  York  ... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware  — 

Maryland 

Southern  states . 


No.  20  yarn  and 
below. 


480, 273, 230 


Xos.  21  to  40,    Above  No.  40 


386,723.173    !     34,845,828 


207,  672,  353 

26, 577,  650 
54.984,801 

1,243,508 
103, 234, 514 

3, 280, 776 
13,351,014 

62.  850,  750 


331,611,330    34,800.452 


28,385,603 
36, 182,  517 
2,508,883 
186,750.241 
55. 640. 821 
22, 143. 274 

40, 130, 655 


Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All  other  (a)  . . . 


Western  states. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin . . . 
All  other  (a) 


6,553.540 
1, 456,  672 

32, 215,  744 
2,325,060 

20, 298, 843 

107,443,432 

7, 710.  370 
41,972,080 
53,275.503 
52. 611, 120 
11,690.256 

6,066,059 

2, 246, 776 
12, 310, 343 

8.641.018 

12,306,605 


25, 520. 574 

4.631.503 

8.  023, 174 

1.  502, 278 

453,036 

12.543,016 


18, 812.  510 

11,116,338 

4.871.505 

45,374 


45, 374 


1, 425. 000 
6, 640. 187 
950.000 
1  678.474 
1, 604, 034 


'    3.076,558 
1,244.770 
6,221,249 

1 

2.001,339 

• 

2,428,263 

■ 

1.424.131 
1,004,132 

a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establish - 
inents  may  notbedisclosM.    These  establishments  were  distributed  as  follows:   southern  states — Louis 
iana,  2;  l>xas,  1 ;  Arkansas.  2 ;  western  states — California,  1 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Missouri,  1. 

In  considering  the  following  tables  presenting  the  statistics  of  cotton  manafactare,  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  text  and  tables  on  the  combined  textile  industries  that  precede  this  report. 

Table  1  presents  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  comparison  the  statistics  relating  to  cotton  manufacture  as 
reported  at  different  census  periods.  The  table  comprises  all  the  items  of  the  inquiry  common  to  a  number  of  such 
periods  and  the  statistics  are  given  for  each  decennial  year  from  1840  to  1890,  both  inclusive. 

Table  2  is  a  statement  in  detail  for  1890  showing  each  item  of  the  schedule  of  inquiry,  excepting  details 
relating  to  employes  and  wages,  by  totals  for  the  United  States,  for  geographical  groups  of  states,  and  for  each 
state. 

Table  3  is  a  presentation  of  employes  and  wages  for  the  cotton  industry  considered  in  its  entirety.  It  shows 
by  totals  for  each  state  and  for  the  United  States,  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and  chUdren  distributed  into 
the  following  classes:  (1)  officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision;  (2)  clerks; 
(3)  operatives  and  skilled  labor;  (4)  unskilled  labor;  (5)  pieceworkers.  The  average  numl>er  of  weeks  employed, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^,  and  the  total  wages  are  shown  for  men,  women,  and  children,  in  each 
claas,  ex4?epting  pieceworkers.  The  statement  for  pieceworkers  gives  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children^  respectively,  and  the  total  wages  reported  for  each. 

Table  4  shows  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  respectively,  employed  at  each  weekly  rate 
of  pay,  by  totals  for  each  state,  and  for  the  United  States. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 


55 
56 
57 

58 
59 
60 


I 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


STATSS  AND  TBRRITOUKS. 


Number 

of 

establish- 

mente. 


United  States : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


New  EngUuid  states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Maine: 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


New  Hampshire: 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Vermont : 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1890.. 


Massachusetts : 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Rhode  Island : 

1840 

1850 


1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Connecticat: 
1840 


1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Middle  states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


New  York 
1840... 
1850... 
1860... 
1870... 
1880... 
1890... 


New  Jersey : 
1840...*... 

1850 

1880 

1870 

1880 

1«90 


1.240 

1,094 

1.091 

956 

756 

905 


674 
564 
570 
508 
439 
402 


6 

12 
19 
23 
24 
23 


58 
44 
44 

36 
36 
27 


7 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 


278 
213 
217 
191 
175 
187 


209 
158 
153 
139 
115 
94 


116 
128 
129 
111 
82 
65 


298 
352 
340 
274 
139 
239 


117 
86 
79 
81 
36 
42 


43 
21 
44 

27 
17 

17 


Capital,  (a) 


$51, 102, 359 
74,500.931 
98.585,209 
140. 706, 291 
208, 280. 346 
354,020.843 


4.900.772 
4. 176. 920 
5,383,479 
8. 511. 3:6 
11. 3&9. 638 
13. 290. 745 


1.722.810 
1.483.500 
1.320.550 
2.  762. 000 
3, 807. 750 
i:i.519.»72 


34.931.399  '■} 

53,832,430 

69.260.279 

100, 103. 770 

156^754.690  ' 

243, 153. 249 


1,398,000 
3,329,700 
6,018.325 
9,839.685 
15.292,078 
20.850.754 


5,523,200 
10. 950. 500 
12.586,880 
13,332.710 
19, 877. 084 
26,801.933 


118. 100 
202,500 
271.200 
670,000 
936.096 
1.431.986 


17,414,099  ' 
28.455,630 
33,704.674 
44, 714. 375 
72.291,601 
128,838.837 


7,326,000 
6, 675. 000 
10.052,200 
18.836.300 
28,047.331 
38.796,161 


3,152,000 

4, 219. 100 

6.627.000 

12, 710.  700 

20. 310, 500 

26. 431.  578 


11.583,882 
12,970,445 
18, 789. 00? 
27, 723. 306 
31, 014.  759 
51.676.249 


AVKRAGE  NUMBER  OP  MMPLOYtS  AND  TOTAL  WAOB8. 


Aggrefrates. 


Average  number.  '     Total  wages. 


72,119 

92,286 

122,028 

135.369 

6174,659 

221.585 


46,834  . 

61.893  ;. 

81,403  j 

94,775  I 
127, 185 
148,718 


1,414 
3.739 
6,764 
9.439 
11.864 
13,992 


6.991 
12,122 
12,730 
12,542 
16,529 
19.533 


262 
241 
379 
451 
735 
737 


20.928 
28,730 
38,451 
43.512 
61. 8U 
76,213 


12,086 
10,875 
14,077 
16.745 
21. 474 
24.832 


5,153 

6.186 

9.002 

12.086 

14.739 

13.411 


18,187 
19,699 
29,078 
28,974 
28,367 
32.344 


7.407 
6.320 
7.659 
9,144 
9,305 
a  401 


2,408 
1.712 
2.534 
3. 514 
4.222 
5.683 


$23,940,108 
a9.0U.132 
42.040,510 
69,489,272 


16.720,920 
28. 740,  788 
32, 170. 861 
49.908.591 


Males  above 
16  years. 


1,368,888 
2.565.197 
2,936,640 
4.372.473 


2,883.804  , 1 
3, 989. 853  ' 
4.290.960  : 
6.429.084  ' 


78.468  i! 
125.000 
161.748   . 
220,742 


7.798.476 
13, 589. 305 
15, 828. 571 
26.230.667 


2.847.804 
5,224,650 
5,320,303 
a  131, 142 


1.743.480 
3,246.783 
3,632,639 
4.524,483 


5,464,772 
7. 994. 470  > 
6.613.260 
10.763.873  : 


1,405.292 
2. 626. 131 
1, 994, 755 
2.563.730 


46a  336 
1.009.  .351 
1.156.961 
2. 054.  -282 


33.150 
46.850 
42,790 
61,760 
91,464 


2,911 
3.829 
3,752 
5,235 
8,290 


20,745 
29.886 
30,203 
46,897 
65.057 


780 
1.828 
2,606 
3,962 
5.273 


I 


94 
157 
125 
214 

338  , 


9.293 
13,691 
13.694 
22.774 
33.730 


4.959 
6,35;{  I 
5.583 
8.344 
10. 761 


2,708 
4.028 
4.443 
6.  .'{68 
6.665 


8.274 

12,2T2 

8.466 

9.161 

12, 070 


2.632 
3,107 

2.608 
3.012 
.3.  3:u 


616 
I.OIU 
1.086 

i.22:{ 

1.872 


a  Value  of  hinsl  pmperty  Ia  u«»t  iucIiultMl  in  the  rupital  rf  iM»r'e«l  in  1890.  l»eoauHe  it  was*  not  included  in  the  reports  of  previous  cenouH  years. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1890. 


▲VKEAOK  If I'MBEB  OF  EMPlOYtS 

Am>  TOTAL  WAQB8— conttnued. 


MACHINERY. 


Above   ' 
IS  yean.         | 


Children. 


Spindleit. 


50.136 
7S,10» 
09.637 

10«,689 


41,148 
51,517 
50.805  I 

e2,5«8  ; 

73,496 


2.950 
4,936 
6,246 
6.481 
7.856 


9,211 
8,001 
7,490 
9,506 
10.349 


147 
222 
242 
350 
309 


19.437  , 

24,760 

24,065 

31,497 

38.392 


5.916 
7.724 
8,028 
9.199 
10.889 


3.478 
4,974 
4.734 
5.445 
5.701 


11.425 
16.866 
14,126 
13.188 
16.253 


3.68H 
4,5:y2 
4,546 
4.201 
4.034 


1.096 
1,524 
1.745 
2«291 
3.398 


1IATEB1AL8  U8KD. 


Loomd. 


22,942 
28,341 
23,482 


18.767 
17,720 
10,165 


587 

1,421 

863 


1,300 

1.098 

894 


84 

171 

90 


5,753 
7,573 
4.091 


3,134 
8.031 
3,182 


2.900 
2,926 
1.045 


6,382 
6,018 
4.021 


1.990 
2.092 
1.036 


683 
708 
413 


2,284,631 


6,235,727 

7. 132, 415 

10.653,435 

14, 188, 103 


1,507,304 


3, 858. 962 

5.498,308 

8,632,087 

10, 836, 155 


29.736  |. 


281,056 
459,772 
695,924 
885.762 


195.173 


636,788 

749, 843 

944,053 

1,195,643 


7,254 


17.600 
28  768 
55,081 
71.591 


666,095 


1,673,498 
2,619.541 
4,236,084 
5.824,518  ' 


618, 817 


814,554 
1,043,242 
1.764,569 
1,924,486 


181,319 


435.466 
597,142 
936.376 
934,155 


487.571 


1.042,480 
1,246.045 
1,391.164 
1,633.722 


211,650 


492. 5Ti 
561,658 
606,796 


63,744 


123,548 
200,580 
232,  221 
374. 442 


Total  cost. 


126, 313 
157, 310 
225. 759 
324,866 


93,344 
114.082 
184, 701 
250,116 


6,877  ; 

9,902  I 
15,971  i 
21.825  I 


$34,835,056 
57,285,534 
111,  736, 036 
102, 206, 347 
154,912,979 


23,800,904 
37,670.782 
78,816,481 
74,290,026 
101. 101, 446 


17,336 
19,001 
24.299 
31,850 


362 

628 

1,180 

1.175 


42, 779 

55.343 

95,321 

133,227 


17, 315 
18,075 
29,660 
43.106 


8,675 
11,943 
18,261 
18,933 


25,185 
34.974 
27,318 
35,074 


7.885 
17.218 
12.403 
13.466 


1,567 
2,176 
3,180 
3  673 


1,573,110 
3,319,335 
6, 746, 780 
7, 320, 152 
8,446,736 


4,839,429 

7, 128, 196 

12, 318, 867 

10,146,904 

12.962.939 


Cotton  consumed. 


Bales. 


Pounds. 


641,240 


1, 570, 3U 
2,261,600 


430,603 


1,129,498 
1,425,968 


422,704.976 

388, 308, 257 

750,343,081 

1,117,045,776 


283, 701, 306 
275, 625. 278 
541, 373, 880 
714,691,714 


I  -- 


31,531 


112, 381 
182,504 


23,733.166  i. 
25,887,771  I 
64,185.061 
65. 717, 252 


83,026 


157,673 
214,034 


51,002,324 

41,460,719 

76,386.499 

107, 319, 124 


114,415 
181,030 
292,269 
508.297 
542,065 


11, 289, 309 
17,214,592 
37,371,590 
36, 994, 109 
56,586,283 


2,243 


7,404 
8,961 


1,447,250 
1,235.652 
3,562.088 
4,647,889 


223,607 


574.857 
772.520 


134,012,750 
130, 654, 040 
273, 718, 889 
386, 767, 326 


3,484,579 

5.799,223 

13, 268, 315 

12, 291. 437 

14. 347, 672 


2,500,062 
4,028.406 
8, 818, 661 
8.029,127 
8, 215, 751 


50,713 


167.480 
1«{.  291 


41,614,797 
44, 630, 787 
81. 137. 172 
97.982,155 


39,483 


7, 349, 796 
13,928,671 
23,703.696 
16, 191. 758 
23,044,003 


1. 986. 973 
3.061.105 
6,090,626 
4, 662,  746 
5. 564. 251 


666.645 
1.165.435 
1.964.738 
2, 018. 175 
3.028,933 


100,703 
104,655 


81,891,011 
31.747,309 
52,384,171 
52. 267. 968 


125.392 


228,729 
261,154 


87,118,715 
80,937.966  ; 

100,321.428  ; 

128, 184, 288  ' 


37,778 


'!■ 


64.614 
7a  824 


23,945,627  i 
24.  783,  351 
31.656.504 
39.522,067 


14.437 


21.069 
25.723 


9.094.648 

7.920.035 

9.950.609 

12. 301. 151 


Cost. 


$86,946,726 
117, 392, 576 


63. 169, 434 
76,749,130 


6, 234, 901 
7, 053, 168 


8,629,063 
11,203,742 


Value  of 
products. 


$46,850,453 
61,860.184 
115,681.774 
177.489,739 
192,090,110 
267, 981, 724 


458,607 
498,348 


31,611,880 

42,040,178 

79,350.900 

124,960.053 

143,363,030 

181, 112, 453 

970,397 

2,596,856 

6,235,623 

11, 844, 181 

13,319,363 

16,316,900 

4,142,304 

8, 830, 619 

18,600,994 

16.999,672 

17, 963. 408 

21,958,002 

113,000 

196,100 

367.460 

546,510 

855,864 

014,685 

81, 107, 164  I 
40,870,307  , 


I 

io,' 457,*  770*1 1 
11,147.080  :> 


6,281,939 
5, 976. 485 


13, 258, 526 
13, 906,  748 


3,981,106 
4,270.666 


1, 310. 422 
1,816,468 


16.563,423 
19,712,461 
38,004,255 
SO,  493, 153 
72, 289, 518 
100,202.882 


7, 116, 792 
6,447,120 
12. 151, 191 
22, 040. 203 
^,875.111 
27,310,499 


2,715.964 

4,257.522 

8.911.387 

14,026,334 

16,060,771 

15, 409, 476 


12,222,200 
12, 782. 718 
26. 534. 700 
38.507.766 
29,389,286 
40. 664, 476 


3.640.237 
3.501.088 
6.676.878 
11. 178,  211 
8. 266. 836 
8. 777.  296 


2. 086. 104 
1.100,524 
2. 217.  728 
4. 015.  768 
4.548.275 
6. 902. 616 


1 

3 
8 
4 
5 
6 


•  7 
8 
• 
10 
11 
12 


13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
28 
30 


31 
33 
33 
34 
36 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 


48 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 


40 
SO 
51 
52 
53 
54 


56 

56 
57 
68 
SO 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


b  Includt'H  2.115  otflcers  and  clerks  for  whom  no  wages  are  reported. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  IJNTTED  STATES,    BY 


arrATBH  and  tbkutoeibs. 


Namber 

of 

establish- 

ments. 


A\'KRAOB  XUMBKR  Or  KMPLOVtS  AND  TOTAL  WAGBB. 


CapiUl. 


1 

3 

4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
90 
21 


PenosyWaoia: 

1840 

1850 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1800 


Delaware: 
1840.. 
1850.. 
1880.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1800.. 


Maryland:  («) 


'"S 


840. 
1850. 
I860 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


District  of  ColniDbia 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1800 


(a) 


106 
206 
185 
138 
SO 
158 


11 

12 

11 

6 

8 

7 


21 
24 
20 
22 
19 
15 


$3,325,400 
4,528,925 
9,203,040 
12,560.720 
10,3*a,965 
15.884,936 


330,500  I 

460,100 

582,500 

1,165,000 
874,570 

1,683.803 


1,304,400 
2,236,000 
2,2M.500 
2,734,250 
4,600,816 
7.2B6.793 


Aggregates. 


Average  number.        Total  wages. 


Males  above 
16  years. 


5,522 

7,663  • 

14,994 

12,730 

9,967 

12,960 


$2,768,340 
3,496,966 
2,502.688 
4,687.088 


566 

838 
1,109 
726 
797 
087 


2,284 
3.022 
2,687 
2,860 
4,086 
4,313 


220,224 
190.069 
192,727 
324,328 


582,780  ! 
671,933 
766,129  ' 
1, 134. 445 


1.008 
1.093 
688 
1,270 
1,306 


1 
1 


85,000 
45,000 


144 
95 


19.800 


I 


25 
26 
27 


Southern  states: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


31 
82 
83 
84 


Virginia; 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


87 
88 

89 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 
45 
46 

47 

48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 
56 

57 
56 
60 
60 


61 
62 
6S 
64 
65 


North  Carolina: 

1840... 

1860 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1800 


South  CaroUiia: 

1840 

1850 


1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Georgia : 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 

iroo. 


248 
166 
165 
151 
161 
239 


22 
27 
16 
11 
8 
9 


25 
28 
39 
33 
49 
01 


15 
18 
17 
12 
14 
34 


19 
35 
33 
34 
40 
53 


4,331,078 

7,256.056 

9,840,221 

11,088,315 

17,375,897 

53.827.303 


1.290,020 
1.908.S00 
1,367,543 
1,128,000 
1, 190, 100 
2,966,889 


995,300 
1,058,800 
1, 272, 750 
1,030.900 
2.855.800 
10, 775, 134 


617,450 

857.200 

801,825 

1,337,000 

2,776,100 

11.141.833 


573,835 
1,736,156 
2.126,103 
3.433,266 
6,348.657 
17.664,675 


Florida . 
IMO. 
185U. 
1860. 
1870 
1880. 
1890. 


I. 


6.642 
10,043 
10, 152  ! 
10, 17G 
16. 741 
37,168 


1.816 
2,963 
1.441 
1.741 
1,112 
2.019 


1,219 
1,619 
1.756 
1,453 
3.343 
8.742 


570 
1.019 

891 
1.123 
2.063 
8.192 


779 
2,272 
2.813 
2,846 
6.349 
10,530 


1,481,704 
1,929,779 
2,750.986 
7. 817. 009 


200,856 
229,750 
169,789 
406.824  . 


189, 744 

182.951 

439.659 

1.646.196 


123,300 

257,680 

380,844 

1.646,574 


415.332 

611.868 

1.135.184 

2,366,085 


873 
1.131 
1.147 
1.987 
4.061 


(6) 


80.000   I 

30,000  ; 


95 
65 


7,872 


28 
40 


11,900 


Alabama : 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1890.. 


14 
12 
14 

13 
16 
13 


35.575 

651.900 

1,316,000 

931.000 

1. 246, 500 

2, 853, 015 


33 


5,000 


82 
715 
1,312 
1,032 
1,490 
2,137 


198,408 
216. 679 
239.908 
447,173 


21 


346 
543 
303 
426 
783 


a  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  classed  iu  this  tablu  as  m  iddlc  states  for  purp(Me.s  of  comparinon. 
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ATCKAflB  XCMBSR  OF  BMPLOTlfcS 
▲5D  TOTAL  WAG18— coDtinned. 


MACUINKRY. 


abono 


15  J 


ChilUifu. 


Spindlett. 


4.0» 
9,582 
6.007 
4,457 

6.a« 


42S 
509 
286 


488 


2,014 
I.SM 
1.452 

I.8T7 

2,070 


2,774 
2,067 
1,417 


215 
192 
217 


720 
030 
938 


146,404 


476, 070 
434,246 
425,301 
430.638 


24.402 


38.074 
29,534 
46,188 
53,916 


41,182 


LOOIUM. 


12,094 

12,862 

8,488 

13,074 


51,835 

80,112 

125,706 

158,030 


771 
822 
096 


1,670 
1,047 
2.425 
2,065 


MATERIALS  USKD. 


Total  cost. 


|3, 152, 580 
7,886.213 

10, 724, 052 
6, 105, 700 

10, 485, 347 


812.068 
570,102 
704,738 
527,205 
587,646 


1.165,570 
1,608,413 
3,400.426 
2,887,083 
3,878  016 


Cotton  cooHnmed. 


Bales. 


Poands. 


Cost. 


44,162 


83,007 
02,705 


4,730 


7,512 
8,876 


28,825 


51,587 
55.026 


87,406,208 
32,053,318 
40,811,800 
44,620,588 


$4,740,428 
4,371. 


3,403,000 
2,587,615 
3,236,184 
4,465,825 


427,855  I 
475,490  ' 


12,880,110 
12,608,647 
24.166,282 
27,205.687 


2,780,715 
2.072,432 


Value  of 
prodaots. 


$5,018,007 
5,322,262 
18,650.114 
17,400,060 
11,021,054 
18. 431, 773 


332,272 
538,480 
041,703 

1.060.808 
871,007 

1,005,001 


1,150,580 
2,120,664 
2,078.877 
4,852,806 
4,682,114 
5,457,792 


1 
3 
8 

4 
5 
6 


.7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 


25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 


37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 


48 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 


49 
69 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 
56 

57 
58 
89 


61 
62 
63 
64 


103 
25 


2,560 


83 


67,000 
47,408 


960 


294,117 


100.000 
74,400 


6.157 
6^039 
4,190 
7.567 
15.II99 


1.688 
747 
507 
530 
951 


1,177 
1,315 
916 
1,727 
8.667 


620 
549 
508 
772 
3. 075 


1, 

1, 

1,060 

2,951 

4,009 


67 
25 


180,927 


2,348 

4,098 
a  815 


298.551 

327,871 

542,048 

1.554,000 


42,262 


6,789 

6,266 

11,898 

36,266 


3,832,631 
4.954,126 
7,419,010 
9,999.145 
27,764.055 


318 
281 
476 


279 

741 

2,071 


49,440 
77.116 
44,340 
94,294 


47,084 


2,160 
1,310 
1,322 
2,517 


326  i 
585  , 
2, 152 


41.884 

80,807 

02,385 

337,786 


16,355 


761 

618 

1.790 

7,254 


828.375 
811,187 
937,820 
640,391 
1.199,578 


531,903 

622,363 

963,809 

1,463.645 

6,239.902 


78.140 


182.849 
586,856 


45,786.510 

34,351.195 

84,6«8,757 

250,837,646 


8,890,406 
24,606,776 


17,785 


11,461 
22,731 


7,544,207 

4,265,888 

5,067.519 

10,616,206 


601,706 

1.080.778 


13,617 


27.642; 
114,371  , 


5,540,788 

4,238,276 

11,882,641 

58,546,280 


1.125,064  ; 
5,396,074  I 


610 
1.411 
2.460 


30,800 

84.040 

82,334 

332,784 


42,580 


525 

745 

1,676 

8.546 


206,071 

431.525 

761,460 

1.806,300 

6.810.320 


0,029 


88,624 
188.842 


3,078.061 

4,756,828 

15,601,005 

64.000,600 


■li 


1,723.187 
6,242.506 


85,186 

85.602 

196,666 

445,452 


2,041 

1,887 

4,403 

10,450 


1.601 


20 


000.410 
1, 466. 375 
2,504,758 
4,010,673 
7,832,230 


20,230 


71.380 
145,859 


13,907.004 
10.021,176 
33,757,100 
60,130,410 


3,591,554  ! 
6.663,560 


30.000 
23,600 


600 


200.000 
'i66,'256 


2,241,596 

6,464,488 

a  460, 887 

11,872,186 

16.356,59b 

41.513,711 


446,063 
1,486,384 
1.489,971 
1,485,800 
1,040,962 
1,732,648 


486,900 
831,342 
1,046,047 
1,345,052 
2,564,482 
9,663,448 


369,000 

748,838 

713,060 

1,529.097 

2,806.760 

0,800,798 


304.842 
2,135,044 
2,871,207 
8,648,973 
6,481,894 
12,085,629 


49,920 
40.000 


10 


816 


18,005 


850 


16,000 


25,000 


869 
769 
445 
631 


1,502 


284 
433 
501 


35,740 
28,046 
49.432 
70.234 


623 

632 

863 

1,602 


237.081 
617.633 
764.065 
783.  711 
1.450,048 


5,208 


14,702 
20,062 


5,246,800 

8,240,523 

7,271,701 

14,726,454 


720,202 
1,378,068  ;; 


b  Tbe  u umber  of  establishments  not  given  fur  Florida  in  1850. 


17,547 

382,260 

1,040,147 

1.088,767 

1,228.010 

2,ioo,ni 
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1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


AVBRAOB  NUMBER  OP  KMPLOTtS  AND  TOTAL  WAGB. 


STATES  AND  TKBB|TORlB8. 


Miasiiisippi : 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Number 

of 
esUbUah- 

CapiUl. 

ments. 

53 

$6,420 

2 

38.000 

4 

230.000 

5 

751,500 

8 

1, 122, 140 

9 

2,033.743 

Aggregates. 


Average  oiunber.  '      Total  wages. 


lialea  above 
16  yean. 


Louisiana : 
1840.... 


2 


22.00C 


1850.... 
I860.... 
1870  ... 
1880.... 
1800(a). 

Texas: 

1840.... 
1850.... 
1860  . . . 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1890(a) 

Arkansas : 
1840.... 
1850...- 
1860. . . . 
1870. . . . 
1880.... 
1890(a) 

Kentucky : 
1840.... 
1850.... 
1800.... 
1870.... 
1880. . . . 
1800.... 


81 

36 

215 

265 

722 

1.184 


23 


$36,264 

61.833 

133.214 

290,981 


19 
106 

78 
203 
480 


2 
4 

2 


1,000,000 
592,000 
196,000 


360 
246 
108 


49,440 
60.6U0 
12.572  ' 


220 

123 

43 


I 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 


38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


62 
63 


1 
4 
2 


450,000 

496.000 

50.000 


130 

291 

71 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


2,125 
16,500 
37.000 
13.000 
75,000 


7 
31 
25 
17 
64 


Tennessee 
1840... 
1850.... 
1860... 
1870. . . 
1880... 
1890... 


All  other  suutbem  states : 
1890(a) 


Western  states: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Obio: 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


58 
8 
6 
5 
3 
5 


38 
33 
30 
28 
16 
20 


.> 


20 
12 
16 
23 
17 
25 


316,113 
239.000 
244,000 
405,000 
360,000 
1.376.132 


463,240 
669,600 
965,000 
970,650 
1.145,600 
2.928,657 


2,067.225 


256,000 

442,000 

695,700 

1,790,900 

3,135,000 

5, 364, 042 


8 

8 
8 
7 

4 

4 


113,500 
297,000 
265,000 
555,700 
670,000 
1.213,217 


Micbigan : 
1840... 
1830... 
1860... 
1870... 
1880... 
1890... 


523 
402 
246 
269 
352 
834 


1.542 

891 

899 

890 

1,044 

2,174 


l.:i56 


456 
651 
1,395 
1,447 
2.366 
3,355 


246 
401 
840 
462 
484 
584 


15,600 

68.211 

2.466 


4.428 
4,100 
7.339 


41.280 

57,051 

63.850 

189,039 


139.180 
178,156 
161,071 
496,438 


328,759 


272,712 
379,095 
505,403 
999,739 


151, 164 
113,520 
104,500 
193, 757 


130 

184 

45 


13 

14 

8 

20 


132 
372 
216 
126 
264 


181 
130 

4  4 

128 

284 


310 ; 

323  I 
252  ! 
311  I 
717  , 


358 


245 
618 
481 
646 
1.083 


20,000 


88 


16,800 


36 


Indiana: 
1810. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

Illinois: 
lt^O. 
1850. 


12 
2 
2 
4 
4 
6 


142,500 

43,000 

251,000 

551,500 

1,090,000 

1. 744. 720 


210 
03 
367 
504 
720 
1,325 


84.888 
113,200 
162.829 
332.676 


38 
177 
119 
205 
341 


64 

1860 

66 

1870 

66 

1880 

67 

1890 

3 

4,700 

5 

151,000 

2 

240.000 

4 

766.  405 

u 

2.640 

98 

25,500 

237 

47,885 

454  : 

150,386 

a  Includes  states  bavin;;  less  tban  3  cstabliMhmentH,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows:  Arkansas,  2;  Louisiana,  2;  Texas,  1. 


10 

26 

66 

135 

These  establishments  are 
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avkxagb  xl'mbkr  op  employes 
A?n>  TtiTAL  WAOBs— eoodnaed. 


MACUINEBY. 


MATESIALS  C8BD. 


FmuiIrA  above 
15 


Children. 


17 
IU9 

88 
:I13 
108 


99 
206 
306 


Spindlen. 


Looms. 


Total  coat. 


318 


6,344 

3,526 

18,568 

57.004 


706 


90 

152 

644 

1.352 


$21,500  I 
79,800  j 
123,568 
337,149 
871,970 


Cotton  c«»n8umed. 


Bales. 


Ponnds. 


430  ;. 


6,411 
17,366 


698,800 

580,764 

2,881,853 

a  449, 834 


Cost. 


$301,226 
793,600 


Value  of 
producta. 


$1,744 

30,500 

176,328 

234,445 

679.003 

1,333,398 


I 


18,900 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

i  18 


140    . 

.'V7  j 
41  ! 


66 
24 


6.725 

13,084 

6.096 


150 
292 
120 


226,600 

161,485 

72,470 


1,358 


1,995,700 
748,525 
644,000 


68,018 


466,500 

251,550 

86,776 


52 

10 


55 
16 


2,700 
8,878 
»,648 


100 

235 

71 


64,140 

216, 519 

14,827 


246 


588,000 

1,077.118 

119,986 


11,280 


80,695 

:{74,598 

21,600 


18 

11 

3 

17 


90 


6 
27 


1,125 
2,015 


28 


8,975 
11,600 
13,780 
33.305 


170 


680 


187,500 

66,400 

340,000 


25,000 


19 
16,637     20 


23,000 
22,562 
50,000 


21 
22 
28 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


221 

116 

71 

91 

'6Ti 


581 
.576 
463 

l.O*^! 


784 


406 
747 
516 
21.'. 
Ml 


I 


289 
468 
147 
321 
313 


121 
133 
178 


12,358 


175 
231 
457 


214 


8,192 

7,734 

9.022 

42,942 


16, 813 


450 
505 
431 


29.850 
27.923 
35.736 
97.524 


6ti.980 


18,739 


76 

72 

73 

677 


243 

313 

818 

2,043 


180,907  ; 
214, 755  I 
375,048  I 
253,818  I 
643,949  ; 


I 


1,726 


297,500 
384.548 
595,789 
553,761 
1,765.162 


932.890 


35,734 

60.191 

88.136 

164,226 


13.754 


99 

37 

7 


19,664 
23,240 
13, 328 
16,560 


905 
1,098 
1,842 
3,410 


351,726 

731,955 

1, 707.  850 

1. 725, 418 

3,003,385 


540 
208 

42 

40  ; 

I 


2:{7,060 
374. 100  . 
493,  704  ; 
286,602  ! 
903.446 


3,760 


4,050 
11.980 


1,820,000 
1,584,625 
1.882.234 
5,751,305 


188,856  I 
554,206 


6,411 


10.436  < 
33,114 


18,131 


4,072.710 

2.872,582 

4,944,279 

15,779,360 


8,828.188 


7,105 


29,768 
^7,632 


6.103,444 

7.393,818 

15. 119, 916 

24. 232, 128 


608,305 
1,554,*851 


850.156 


1, 627, 357 
2,227,922 


4,270 


5.323 
11,023 


3,192,500 
2, 226.  400 
2. 506. 182 
5,840,078 


258.198 
383,556 


329,380 
273,439 
315. 270 
498.960 
418,286 
1.000.668 


325.719  31 
510,624  32 
098.  122  33 
041,542  ,  34 
874,717  I  35 
2. 507, 719  30 


1.348.637  37 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50 
51 
52 
53 
5i 
55 


56 
57 
58 
59 
6U 
61 


02 
03 
04 
65 
CG 
07 


274, 778 

581. 8U0 

1.326.837 

2, 560.  735 

2. 981. 106 

4.091.084 

139, 378 

394,700 

723,500 

681.835 

637,000 

1. 468. 204 

M 


14 


5,100 


131 


41.000 


600 


300,000 


36,000 


70,0U0 


hi 
190 
17U 
391 
749 


21)0 
124 
Z15 


4,985 


11,000 
17. SCO 
33.396 
74.604 


375 

448 

776 

1,649 


28,220 

229.925 

542,875 

^651, 434 

919.566 


675 


11,558 
16,306 


1, 813, 944 
2,070,318 
6.364,887 
8.240.434 


M79,9I1 
798.178 


135,400 

44,200 

344,350 

778.  047 

1.155.020 

1,350,425 


1 

31 

89 

281 


41 
82 
38 


1,856 

4,860 

^1.800 


IC 

24 

465 


11.930 
177.525 
142,183 
337.773  ; 


2.261 
6.405 


96.000 

857,000 

1, 099. 1.W 

3.267.188 


110,969 
312,621 


18.987 
279.000 
219. 861 
56^.988 


b  <>win){  to  irruriu  the  published  statistics  for  lh80  the  cost  of  cotton  in  Indiana  is  shown  to  Ix?  in  excess  of  the  total  cost  of  all  mnteriuU  use<l. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  I'X)R  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 

16! 
17  ' 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Misaonri: 
1840.... 
1850... 
1880.... 
1870.... 
1880: ... 
1890(a) 

Wisconsin  : 


1840. 
1850. 
1880. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Minnesota ; 


1840. 
1850. 


8TATK8  AXD  TEKRIT0BIB8. 


▲VBRAOB  NUmiKK  OP  KMPVOTts>  AKD  TOTAL  WAGK8. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Aggregates. 


I    _. 


Average  number.       Total  wages. 


If  ales  aboTe 
18 


-I 


2 
2 
3 
3 


$102,000 
109,000  > 
489.200 
890,000  u 


1 
4 


200,000  , 
892,509 


•  I 


155 
170 
361 
515 


\ 


271 
501 


$30,600 

120,300 

97,680 


67,209 
142,470 


75 

85 

107 

127 


66 
209 


27  .  1860. 

28  !  1870. 

29  <  1880. 
80  ;  1890. 


1870 - ' 

1880 

1890 

........    y 

1 

5.000 

22 

6,400 

4 

Iowa: 

1840 

• 

,  1 

1850 

■ 

, 

I860 - i ' '! - 

1870 

1880 

1        1 

1.500   i 

6 

275 

3 

1890(a) 

1 

Utah: 

1840 

• 

•      •                    '  *                        • 

1850 

1 

3 
1 


6.0U0 
42,000 
20.000 


7 

3.420 

4 

16 

6,300 

10 

29 

2.100 

16 

31 


AU  other  western  states: 


I 


1890(a) 


747. 191 


491 


180,450 


134 


a  Includes  states  havins  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
distribnted  as  follows :  CaUfnmia,  1 ;  Iowa.  2;  MiMoori,  1. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1840-1890— Continned. 


AvntAOB  mmBBR  or  KiiPix>Tto 
AscD  loTAL  WAon— oontinuod.  ' 

MACHINBRV. 

aiATRRlAI.S  rSED. 

1 
I 

Valnp  of 
product-8. 

! 

'    *'"?i^Jir*   '      Children. 

Spindle'. 

! 

Looms. 

1 

1 

1 

Total  co«t. 

Ck>tton  connnmcd. 

i 
1 

1 

Balefl. 

' 
1 

1 

PonndH. 

Cost. 

, 

1 

1 

80 
85 

..... 

$86,446 
110,000 
481,  745 
376,  081 

2, 160 

$142, 900 
2:M).  000 
798.050 
522.980 

2 

5.000 
16. 715 
19, 312 

80 ; 

415  1 
431 

990.000 

8 

154 

100  , 
181  1 

1 

2. 196.  600 
3, 082, 132 

4 

207 

6,399 

$336,984 

5 
6 

1 

1; 

i 

1 

.a.BaaBAaAaa     ...... 

7 

i 

:::::.:::.::::.j::::::::::::::::^:: :::::::  "" 

8 

1 

1 

i::...::::.:.::::..: :: :::::: :: ::  :::i:":  "^ 

9 

1 

i 

10 

149 
239 

1 

56  1 
5:i 

10,000 
32,592 

400 
870 

1 

194,  556 
382,833 

1 
I 

3. 173 
6.924 

1.541,797 
3, 470,  388 

180.072 
359, 117 

328,389 
620,196 

11 
12 

13 

1 1               : 

1 

14 
15 
10 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

'                                                   !                                                                                                                       1 

i                          ■                             1                          .                             '                             I 

1 

12                             6 

1.708 

24 

30,000 

400                      200.000 

22,000  i 

40,000 

1 
i 

1 



: 

1 

■ 

3 

. 

4,950 

, 

20,000 

1 

7,000 

1 

t 

' 

1 ; 

( 

1                                   : 

1 

i 

' 

1 

3 
2 

70 

1,020 

432 

6,000 
7,051 
3,472 

1 

12.000 
23,500 

• 

10,000 

i 

11 
14 

16,803  1  28 

8                             5 

54 

25.788 

3,223 

7.937 

29 
30 

31 

1 
.2M                          98 

1 

18,  C70 

:t86 

1 

459.767 

6,974 

3,414.040 

374, 450 

j 

■                  638.271 

1 

iifl 

7Q          1*1 
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Table  «.— COTTON  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


2  t 


10 

11 

12 
13 
?.4 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


STATEi?. 


CAPITAL 


Nnm- 
ber  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Value  of 

hired 
proi)erty. 


Direct  investment. 


Aggregate. 


Valae  of  plant. 


Total. 


Land. 


The  United  States 905  |8, 301, 464  ,  !^54, 020. 843    $230,993,567    $23,225,097 


New  England  states 402  '  3, 597, 474 


243, 153, 249      156, 612,  532      17, 074, 774 


Boildings. 


Maehinerr, 

tools,  and 

imple- 

menta. 


$69,742,064  J138.02S,806 


47.871.383  I    91,666.375 


3  Maine 

4  New  Hampshire 

5  Vermont 

6  j  Massachusetts  .. 

7  Khode  Island  . . . 

8  ;  Connecticut 


23 


202.633 


27 


20. 850,  754 
204,616  I  26,801.933 

6  i   1,431.986 

187  1, 325. 046  128. 838, 837 
94  1,465.  UO  38,798.161 
65  I      400,069  ;     26,431,578 


Middle  states 1      239     3,^7.161    I    51,676,249 


New  York.... 
New  Jersey  . . 
Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland  — 


42  ,  1,763,700    | 

17  113,160 

158  1, 973. 424  | 

7  i  56.877  I 

15  I  50.000  ; 


13, 290, 745 

13,519,972 

15, 884. 936 

1,683.803 

7, 296,  793 


Sonthcm  states 239  1      346.769       53,827,303 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia    

Alabama 

Mississippi    

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All  other  southern  states  (6) 


132.900 
2I.60O   1 
166,739  ,; 


9  i 

91  ; 

34 

53  I 

13  ! 

9    

5  I 

20  I        17,500 

5  ;  8.000 


2,966, 

10, 775, 

11. 141, 

17,664, 

2,853, 

2,053. 

1 .  376, 

2,928, 

2,067, 


889 
134 
833 
675 
015 
743 
132 
657 
225 


13, 335. 358 
16.  369, 652 
1, 026. 200 
80, 892. 202 
27.  778. 643 
17, 210, 477 


33,011.849 


10, 236. 876 
7, 152. 467 
9,248,088 
1. 132, 118 
5,242,300 


37, 919. 840 


1, 087. 916 
1.995.018 
125.  621 
9,021.576 
3, 458, 746 
1, 385, 897 


3,774,087 
4,227,222 
332.870 
24.630,506 
7. 686, 756 
7,219,912 


2,580,935  ;  10,124,364 


401. 221 
506.550 
1, 057,  .'»4 
149,500 
466,300 


3. 678, 360 
2,233,909 
2, 526. 486 
221,000 
1.464,600 


3.248,968  10.500.952 


Western  states. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wiscon-siu 

All  other  western  states  (6) 


25  ; 


400.060 


5,  364, 042 


2,253, 
8.102. 
7,388. 
12,003. 
1,852, 
1, 313. 
930. 
2, 221. 
1.853, 


693 
104 
700 
806 
950 
020 
708 
703 
156 


194,000 

696,316 

298. 372 

1, 455.  297 

160.450 

77.199 

71, 782 

163. 197 

132, 355 


393. 
2.a30, 
2,129, 
3,724. 

630, 

342. 

242. 

655. 

441. 


953 
074 
319 
049 
200 
895 
707 
966 
789  • 


8.473.355 

10. 147. 412 

567.709 

47. 240, 120 

16,633,141 

8,604.638 


20,306,550 


6,157.286 
4. 412, 008 
5,664,238 
761. 618 
3,311,400 


24.079,920 


3. 449, 346 


^  '   382,060 


6 

4 
4 


18.000 


1, 213, 217 
1,744,720 
766,405  , 
892,509  : 
747, 191  ' 


530,394 
1, 158, 447 
613.483 
667,022 
480,000 


320,420  ^,155,965 


70.420 
39.500 
76.500 
104,000 
30,000 


283,244 

413,  on 

225.486 
103,558 
130.000 


1.665.740 
5, 375, 714 
4, 961, 009 
6L  824. 460 
1,062,300 
892.926 
616.  219 
1.402.540 
1,279,012 


1. 972, 961 


176,730 
705,270 
311.497 
459.464 
320.000 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


Raw  ma- 
!      terials. 


$123,  OOT.  276  i  $37. 796. 009 


86.540,717  ,    26.167.666 


7.515.396 
10,432,281 

405,786i, 
47.946.635 
11.019,518  ;, 

9,221,101  ' 


2, 567, 137 
3,381.604 
122.289 
15,217,473 
2.619,568 
2,359,595 


18,664,400  :  4,100,971 


3,053,860 
6,367,505 
6.636.848 
551.685 
2.054,493 


1. 380. 799 
896,419 

1, 409.  592 

66.984 

347.177 


15,907,463 
713, 196 

6,846,102 

164,265 

2,673,030 

1.083.319 

3,753,133  , 

2.462,663 

5.660,869 

2, 041, 557 

1.000.065 

464.898 

740.723 

186.892 

445.424 

221.552 

706,954 

175.  907 

214,069 

45,019 

1,914.696 

681,270 

682.823 
586.273 
152,922 
225,487 
267,191 


218. 193 
178.085 
47.909 
134. 083 
103,000 


a  Includes  officers,  tirm  members,  and  clerks.    For  detailed  informatiou  see  Table  3. 
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BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1890. 


CAFfTAL— continued. 


IHrect  inveittnient — 
Continoeil. 


Lire  aii«et«— Continued. 


Stock  in 

d  tiniaheil 
pstMl  ucts 
<m  hand. 


Ctab,biU4»   , 
j  and  accouDtw ' 

receivable, 
and  sundries 
not  elsewhere 

reported. 


»41 .  38R,  280       $43, 842, 987 


29.  3ft4.303 

2.  187,  OW 
2.  710.3W) 
«7.017 
15.  1»7. 131 
4,  »c<Cl.  488 
4.  217.  223 


«-  795. 321 

990,4^1 

2-  16K.  512 

2.  6.V>.  342 

2l*».  5K3 

700.403 


4.  76:{,  444 


31.008.748 


332,873 
7:««.500 
7««.676 
84:t.  KK) 
238,082 
286.970 
117.217 
304,921 
136.  276 


465.212 


2,761.195 
4,340,297 
216,480 
17. 532, 031 
3. 414, 462 
2,744,283  i 


7, 768, 108 

682,589 
3.  302.  574 
2,571.914 

204,118 
1,006,913 


4, 297, 917 

216. 058 
853.121 
523.704 
1.  775.473 
297.085 
266, 861 
106.  6.'>5 
226. 126 
32.744 


768.214 


MI8CEULAKEOU8  EXPENSES. 


AVERAGE  NUICBBR  OF  EM- 
PLOYES AND  TOTAL 
WAGES,  (a) 


Total. 


Kent  paid 
for  tenancy. 


$16,  716, 524 


12, 086, 430 


$488,735 


201,  201 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


$2, 689, 632  '      $1.  213, 322 


1.185.336 
1, 340.  222 
59.  893 
6, 675,  285 
1, 871. 057 
954,637 


2. 088. 631 


2, 086, 103 

224,689 
257. 889 
.">.  795 
1. 266. 153 
202.  550 
129. 027 


262. 637 


724,  405 
194,  474 
730. 125 
85,  149 
354. 478 


o  • 


257, 660 


198.012 

266.618 

98  796 

309.  :{92 

.15.2X8 

69.725 

49.816 

41.  588 

83.300 

80.891 

102,565 

423,  324 

528, 208 

724, 822 

154. 893 

57,  622 

60.200 

173, 853 

32. 173 


82, 714 

6,640 

148, 012 

3.417 

4,000 


18, 876 

5,600 

1. 256 

10, 370 


1. 0.50 
600 


283,803  '  23.S75 

106,  .-W)  22.375 

73.941      

18.986      

52. 477      

32. 000  1, 500 


126, 203 

54.  282 

48, 485 

2,690 

30.977 


315. 8:t8 

11,798 

46,  .'»67 

46, 049 

158, 296 

14.889 

6,790 

4.479 

24.045 

2.  925 


25,054  ^ 


- 

— 

701,888 

74,  •224 

85.623 

4,573 

355,976 

102,997 

78,495 

172,456 

32,074 

31. 120 

75,  828 

6,621 

28. 813 

Repairs,  orrli- 

nary,  of  build- 

iiijcs  and 

macbiner}'. 


$3. 987. 748 


3, 173, 346 


258,108 
490.999 
5,500 
1,864.684 
293.473 
260,582 


353,646 


309,329 


9.'>.  175 
45.506 

104,  l.>4 
2.  799 

106. 012 


395. 429 


6.382 
9,500 
3.306 
3.466  I 
2.400 


22.  670 
63,  056 
59,927 
89,511 
17,215 
8.693 
10.784 
21,246  i 
16,227  I 


29,649 

6,548 
10  636 
2.810 
4.855 
4,800 


Interest  paid  «..„.i.:^«.  „^* 

on  csJh  i^wndries  not 

use<llntbe  'IZon^          Employ^^    \ 

business.  reporleU.                                , 


Wa^es. 


18,627 
93.050 
59.009 
119,459 
43,  .-,88 
10.282 
14.580 
33.702 
3,332 


65, 327 


32.382 
9.494 
6,065 
7,986 
8.800 


$4, 098, 435 


2, 730, 042 


285. 864 
262,640 
19. 480 
1.552.627 
320. 525 
282.906 


544,043 


138, 702 
43.734 

180,683 
38,155 

142. 769 


752. 377 

40,015 

121.  097 

220.  076 

230,508 

27, 422 

19.  402 

11,652 

70.  .551 

2,754 


71. 973 


19.  328 
29.164 

2,280 
15.  201 

6,000 


$4, 238, 652 


3, 193, 850 

330, 531 
230,794 
24.545 
1. 555. 948 
872. 422 
179, 610 


511.066 

249,537 
13, 192 

172.963 
31, 467 
43,907 


465,811 

3,855 

98.  21W 

132,  777 

118,  048 

61,  979 

12  455 

18, 805 

23,  259 

6,335 


67,925 


19. 384 
15, 147 

3,925 
20.9(j() 

8,500 


221,585  I  $69,489,272 


148,  718    49, 908. 591 


19,  5.3.3 
737 
76, 213 
24.832 
13. 411 


32, 344 

8.401 

5.083 

12, 9tiO 

987 

4,313 


37,168 

2,019 
8, 742 
8,192 
10,530 
2. 137 
1.184 

8:u 

2.174 
1,356 


3. 355 


584 
1.325 
4.'>4 
501 
491 


4, 372. 473 

6. 42i).  084 

220.  742 


26, 2.30,  667 

8, 131, 142 

4,524,483 

10,763,873 

2, 563. 7.30 

2  054.  2X2 

4. 687. 088 

324, 328 

1.134,445 

7,817,069 

406, 824 

1,646,196 

1,640.574 

2, 366, 085 

447. 173 

290.981 

189.039 

495.  4:i8 

328, 759 

999,739 

193, 757 

3.32, 676 

150.386 
142,  470 
180.450 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9 

10 
U 
12 
13 
14 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
2D 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


h  Includes  states  having  less  tban  3  t'stablishments,  in  order  tbnt  the  operations  of  individual  (*Htablishments  may  not  hv  disclosed. 
dUtributed  as  follows:  Soutbem  states— Arkansas,  2;  Loaisiana,  2;  Texas,  1.    Western  states — California,  1;  Iowa,  2;  Miasouri,  1. 


These  establiahmenta  are 
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Table  2.— COTTON  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


^r^ATE4«. 


CAPITAL. 


Nam- 
ber  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Value  of 

hirtnl 
property. 


Direct  investmeDt. 


Value  of  plant. 


Live  assets. 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


Land.      J  Buildings. 


Machinery, 
tools,  and 
imple- 
ments. 


Total.       •    ^'^f'- 
tenals. 


The  United  States 905  $8, 301, 464  .  $354, 020, 843    f230.993,567    $23,225,097  $69,742,664  $138,025,806 


•r 


.1  < 
I 

3  . 

4  : 

5  : 

6  ; 

8  ; 


New  England  states 402     3,597,474   '243,153,249      156,612.532      17,074.774 


47,871,383       91,666,375 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .. 
Khude  Island  . . . 
Connecticut 


23 
27 
6 
187 
94 
65 


202.633 
204.616 

1.325.046 

1. 465. 110 

400,069 


20,  850, 754 

26, 801. 933 

1.431.986 

128. 838,  837 

38, 798, 161 


13, 335, 358 
16. 369, 652 
1. 026. 200 
80, 892. 2<»2 
27,  778. 643 


26, 431, 578    17. 210, 477 


Middle  states ,      239     3.957.161        51,676,249 


New  York 

New  Jersey  . . 
Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland  — 


42 

17 

158 

I 

15 


1, 763.  7<10 
113,160 

1, 973. 424 
56.877 
50.000 


13, 290.  745 

13,519.972 

15, 884. 936 

1,683.803 

7, 296,  793 


SonthemsUtes :      239!      346.709!     53,827,30.? 


33,  Oil.  849 

10. 236.  876 
7, 152. 467 
9. 248, 088 
1, 132. 118 
5.242,300 

37, 919, 840 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina   

Georgia    

Alabama 

Mississippi    

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All  other  southern  states  (b) 


9  1       132. 900 
91  ;        21,6:i0   I 
34         166,739  . 


M 


13  ■ 

9    

5    

20  17.500 

5  1  8.000 


2,966, 
10, 775, 
11,141. 
17,664, 

2.853. 

2, 053. 

1 .  376. 

2,928, 

2,067, 


889 
134 
833 
675 
015 
743 
132 
657 
225 


2,253, 
8.102. 
7,388. 
12.003. 
1,852, 
1, 313. 
930. 
2,221, 
1.853, 


693  ' 

104 

TOO 

806 

950 

020 

708 

703 

156 


1,087.916 
1.995.018  i 
125.621  : 
9.021.576 
3.458.746 
1,385.897  ' 


2,580,935 

401.221  i 
506.550  i 
1,057,-364 
149, 5(K) 
466.300 


3,248.968 

194,000 

696.316 

298.372 

L  455, 297 

160.450 

77.199 

71, 782 

163. 197 

132, 355 


3, 774, 087 
4.227,222 
332.870 
24.630,506 
7. 686,  756 
7. 219, 942 

10,124.364 

8,473,356 

10. 147.  412 

567.709 

47. 240, 120 

16.633.141 

8.604,638 

20,306,550 

3, 678, 369 
2,233,909 
2, 5-26, 486 
221,000 
1.464,600 

10.500,952 

6, 157. 286 
4. 412. 008 
5,664.238 
761, 618 
3,311,400 

24, 079, 920 

$123,027,276 

86. 540, 717 

7.515,396 

10,432,281 

405,786. 

47.946.635 

11.019.518 

9,221,101 

la  664, 400 

3,053.860 
6,367,505 
6.636.848 
551.685 
2,054,493 

$37,796,009 


26,167,666 


2, 567, 137 
3, 381.  604 
122.289 
15,217,473 
2.619,568 
2,359,595 


4, 100. 971 


393. 

2,030. 

2,129, 

3,724. 

630. 

'M2, 

242. 

655, 

441, 


953 
074 
319 
049 
200 
895 
707 
966 
789 


1, 665, 740 
5,375,714 
4, 961, 009 
&  824. 460 
1,062,300 
892.926 
616.  219 
1,402.540 
1,279,012 


Western  states. 


•>^  ' 


400.060 


5, 364, 042    3, 449, 346 


1, 380. 799 
896.419 

1. 409.  5&2 

66.984 

347.177 


15,907,463   6,846.102 


713, 
2,673. 
3.753. 
5,660. 
1,000. 

740. 

445, 

706. 

214. 


196 
030 
133 
869 
065 
723 
424 
954 
069 


320,420     1.155,965!      1,972,961    ,       1,914,696 


164.265 

1.083.319 

2.462,663 

2,041.557 

464.898 

186.882 

221.552 

175.  907 

45,049 


681,270  j 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wist'onsin 

All  other  western  states  (b) 


7  3^060 

6    

4    

4    

4  18.000 


1,213,217 

1,  744,  720 

766, 405 

892,509 

747, 191 


-I 


530.394 
1, 158, 447 
613,483 
667,022 
480,000 


70.420 
39,500 
76.500 
104. 0<K) 
30,000 


283,244 
413, 677 
225.486 
103,558 
130.000 


176.730 
705. 270 
311,497 
459,464 
320,000 


682.823 
686.273 
152. 922 
225,487 
267,191 


218. 193 
178.085 
47.909 
134.083 
103.  OUO 


a  Includes  officers,  linn  members,  and  clerks.    For  detailed  information  see  Table  3. 
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cjkPfTAL— continued. 


IHrert  inve«tment — 
Continae<l. 


Live  asiaetM — Continued. 


Stock  in 

pntceiui 

and  tiDi«bed 

pcxMlucts 

on  hand. 


Cteb,  biUii 
,  and  aoconntw 
I   receivable, 
:  and  sundries 
nut  elsewhere 

reported. 


S4l.3tS8,280  I     $43,842,987 


29.3ft4.303 

2.187,064 
2.710.380 
B7.017 
15.  197. 131 
4,llig3.488 
4.217,223 


«.  T9t5, 321 


31. 008. 748 


990,481 

2,  l^.  512 

2.  6.V>.  342 

281).  583 

7UU.4U3 


4.  7G3. 444 

.Tt2.873 

7:i«,590 

7«6.  676 

1.843.839  • 


238,082 
288.970 
117,217 
304,921 
136. 276 


465.  212 


198.  012 

98.796 
35.  288 
49.  816 
^3.  30U 


2,761.195 
4, 340, 297 
216, 480 
17. 532.  031 
3. 414. 462 
2. 744, 283 


7. 768, 108 

682.589 
3.  302. 574 
2,571.914  I 

204.118 
1,006.913  • 


4. 297, 917 

216. 0,58 
853. 121 
523.794 
1, 775. 473 
297.085 
266.  Ml 
106.655 
226. 126 
32.744 


768.214 

266.618 

:W9.  :i92 

69.725 

41.588 
80.891 


MI8CELLA^*EOU8  EXPENSES. 


I! 


Total. 


I  Rent  paid 
for  tenancy. 


$16,716,524  $488,735 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


Repairs,  ordi- 
nary, of  build- 
ings and 
niacbiner}'. 


$2, 689, 632 


12. 086, 430 


201.  201 


1,185.3.36 
1, 340.  222 
.59.  893 
6. 675, 285 
1,871,057 
954,637 


2, 088.  631 


2. 086, 103 


$1. 213, 322 
701.888 


79. 897 
73,090 
24, 017 


244,783 


724.405 
194, 474 
730, 125 
85, 149 
354, 478 


2,257,660  ; 


L 


102.505 

423.  324 

528,  208 

724, 822 

154. 893 

57,  622 

60.200 

173,853 

32. 173 


28:J,  803 

106,  399 
73.941 
18. 986 
52.  477 
32.000 


82, 714 

6.640 

148. 012 

3.417 

4,000 


18, 876 

5,600 

1,2.56 

10.  370 


1,050 
600 


224,689 
257.889 
.5.  795 
1.260,1.53 
202.550 
129.027 


262, 637 

126, 203 

54,  282 

48, 485 

2,690 

30.977 


315.838 

11,798 

46,567 

46,049 

158, 296 

14,889 

6,790 

4,479 

24.045 

2.925 


309.329 


23,  K 


75 


25,054  ^ 


22.375 


1.500 


6.382 
9,500 
3.306 
3.466 
2.400 


22,670 
63,056 
59,927 
89,511 
17,215 
8.693 
10.784 
21.246 
16,2,>7 


29,649 

6,548 
10.  636 
2,810 
4.855 
4,800 


$3, 987, 748 


3, 173, 346 


74, -224 

258,108 

85.623 

490.999 

4,573 

5,500 

355, 976 

1.864,684 

102,9*.)7 

293.473 

78, 495 

260,582 

172,456 

353,646 

32,074 

9.5. 175 

31, 120 

45,506 

75,828 

104,154 

6,621 

2.  799 

26. 813 

106. 012 

395. 429 


18. 627 
ai.  050 
59.009 
119,459 
43,388 
10.  282 
14. 580 
33.702 
3, 332 


65.327 


32.  382 
9,494 
6.065 
7,986 
8,800 


AVERAOE  NllfBBR  OF  EM- 

ployP-8  and  total 

WAGE8.  (a) 


Interest  uaid 

on  casn 

use<l  in  the 

business. 


$4, 098, 435 


2, 730, 042 


285.864 
262,  61C 
19.480 
1,552,627 
326. 525 
282.906 


544,043 


Sundries  not 

«'U«' where 

reported. 


$4,238,652 


EmplovvK. 


Wajies, 


138. 702 
43.734 

180,683 
38,  !55 

142. 769 


752.377 

40,015 

121. 097 

220.  076 

239,508 

27,  422 

19.  402 

11,552 

70.  551 

2,754 


71. 973 


19.328 
29,164 

2,280 
15.  201 

6,000 


221,585  ,    $69,489,272      1 


3, 193, 850 

330,531  i, 
230,794 
24.545 
1.555.948 
872. 422 
179, 610 


511,066 


148,718    49,908,591 


13,992 
19,  5:i:{ 
737 
76, 213 
24.832 
13, 411 


4, 372, 473 
6. 429. 084 
220.742 
26,  2'tO,  667 
8,131,142 
4,524.483 


32,344         10, 76:^,873 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9 


249,537 

8.401 

2, 563.  730 

10 

13, 192 

5.683 

2.  054.  2X2 

11 

172,963 

12. 9«iO 

4. 687. 088 

12 

31,  467 

987 

.324.  .328 

13 

43.907  : 

1 

4,313 

1. 134. 445 

U 

465.811 

37,168 

7,817,069 

15 

3,855 

2,019 

406,824 

16 

98.298 

8,742 

1.646,196 

17 

132,  777 

8.192 

1,646.  .574 

18 

118,048 

10.530 

2, 366, 085 

19 

61,  979 

2. 137 

447, 173 

20 

12.  455 

1,184 

290. 981 

21 

18,805  , 

8.34 

189. 039 

22 

23,  259  , 

2,174 

495.  4:J8 

23 

6.335  1 

1,356 

328,759 

24 

1 
67,925 

3. 355 

999,739 

25 

19.384 

584 

193,  757 

28 

15. 147 

1,  325 

332,670 

27 

3,925 

454 

150,  n86 

,28 

20.9(19 

501 

142. 470 

29 

8,500 

491 

180.450 

30 

h  Im-lndcfl  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed. 
dx»tri bated  as  follows:  Southern  states— Arkansas,  2;  Lonisiana,  2;  Texas,  1.    Western  statea — California,  1;  Iowa,  2;  Miasoori,  1. 


These  establishments  are 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  «.— COTTON  MANUFACTURE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


STATEl*. 


The  United  States. 


New  England  states.: 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Ma^sachnsettA . . . 
Rhode  Island 


.8  Ck>&necticat 


Middle  statoa. 


10 1  New  York 

11  New  Jersey  .. 

12  Pennsylvania. 

13  Delaware 

.14   Mar«iand. 


15 


Soathern  states 


161  Virginia 

17  North  Carolina 

18  South  Carolina ' 

19  Georgia i 

20  Alabama 

~21   Mississippi 

22  Kentacky 

23  Tennessee 

24  All otbersouthem states 


15 


Western  states 


•26iOhio 

27 '  Indiana 

28   Illinois 

•29  *  Wisronsiu 

80  All  other  western  states. 


ll.\rHINERY. 


Spimlle.H. 


Total. 


14,  l«t5, 103 


10,  836, 155 


885,762 

1,195.643 

71.  591 

5,824.518 

1, 924, 486 

934, 155 


1.633,722 


606.796 
374. 442 
439.6:iS 
53.916 
158.930 


1. 554,  000 

94,  294 

337.  786 

332,784 

445.  452 

79,234 

57.004 

42, 942 

97. 524 

66.980 


164,226 

16.  .560 
74.604 
21.800 
32.  .592 
18. 670 


Mule. 


.5, 363, 486 


4,391,895 


344,697 
364,234 
42,  735 
2,430.719 
811,869 
397.641 


822,613 


334,210  . 

304,480  j 

175.687  ' 

2.880 

.5.356 


I 


108, 474 


13. 198 
:J0,920  , 

4.000  ; 
20.524 

9.460  > 


8.784 
21.588 


40.  .504 

8,  1.52 
16.  320 
8.000 
.5,632 
2,400 


Average  number  of  yarn. 


Frame. 


Process 
based  upon 
number  of 

spindles, 
1880. 


I  Ascertained 
;    by  process 
based  upon 
'    number  of 
Ispindles.  1809. 


8.  824, 617 


6.  444, 260 


541,065 
831.409 
28,856 
393,799 
112.617 
536.514 


811.109 

272, 586 
69,962 

263, 951 
.51.036 

153. 574 


1.445.526 


81.096 

3o6. 866 

328, 784 

424,928 

m,  774 

57,004 

34.158 

75, 936 

66.980 


12:*.  722 


8.-ia^ 

.58.  284 
13.  8lK» 
26.960 
16.  270 


28.56 


30.00 

24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
28.00 
36.00 
37.00 


25.40 


33. 00 
32.00 
17.00 
20.00 
10.00 


13.00 

16.00 
14.00 
11.00 
14.00 
11.00 
12.00 
9.00 
13.00 


29.36 


31.31 

24.77 
24. 4.3 
27.78 
30.70 
37.96 
36.60 


31.51 

31.04 
54.92 
19.39 
22. 22 
lo!37 


15. 35 

17.42 
15.67 
15.50 
15.03 
13. 69 
14.72 
17.00 
12.88 


Ascertained  .| 
by  process    j 
base<I  upon    i 
pounds  of    '  I 
spun  prod- 
uct. 1890. 


22.93 


13.60 


15.82 


8.  CO 
15.00 

8.0l» 
19.00 


7.88 
1.5. 46 
19.25 
20.11 


26.20 


22.66 
21. 14  i 
25.95 
26.75  , 
34.73 
29.91  I 


20.45 


27.69 
37.14 
16.  &5 
22.33 
9.35 


14.76 

17.04 
15.30 
15.13 
14.35 
12.67 
14.58 
15. 75 
12.22 


15.32 

7.73 
14.66 
17. 20 
20. 37 


Loomti. 


Total. 


On  plain      '      f^    ,,^ 
cloths  less    ^.l«VS.?i?l^w 


324.866 


23,648 


250. 116 

21.825 
31,850 
1. 175 
133, 227 
43.106 
18.933 


35.074 

13.466 
3,673 

13, 974 

996 

2,965 


36.266 


12,609 

1.219 

243 

62 

6,907 

3,690 

488 


5,196 


404 
502 
3.458 
486 
346 


5.803 


2,-517  !         39 
7,254  i       2,751 
8,546  I       1,215 
10.459  I       1,4;>4  i 
1.692  I        252 

1,352  I 

677  '' 

2,043  , ' 

1,726  ,         112 


3.410  ' 

40  i: 

1.649  i 

465  i: 

870  l|, 

386  I 


40 
40 


91,862 

72,928 

2,860 
10. 725 

1.113 
48,717 

5,975  . 

3,538 


10,61>1 

6,6.58 
307 

2,648 
304  , 
684  > 


i 


8,309 


160  ! 

3, 174  , 

1,606 

1,513 

584 

•:32 

160 

128 

552 


24 


24  i 
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M  ACII INERY— 4*OU  t  in  Ued . 


Looms— Contiu  acti . 


<  *n  pljiin         Ou  plain 
cUm  Ha  32  to   cloth 8 mure 
'M  iiM-beci         than  30 
wide.         inches  w1<lc^ 


236 


35.  OS3 


71,591 


62,508 


i 


On  twilU. 

including 

sateens. 


53.726 


I 


On  fancy 
weaves. 


46,34G 


2:1,233 


On  baji^    I 
and  other 
special 
fabrics. 


.•>,450 


2^ 


6,861 
3.840 


4,061 
9,770 


3,  129 
1.  053 


H.  e2S 


ltt3 


493 


I  ;i.  to© 
1.  :t»*J 

Hil6 

:i.  915 

«K4 

TOO 

1,  525 


2,7U0 


'26.024 

18, 700 

7,083 


5,708 

3.395 
393 

1.350 
200 
364  I 


2,875 

120 
339 
1.001 
905 
164 
40 


18,895 
9.481 
3,239 


4,930 

1,112 

959 

2.027 


832 


2, 442 

2:j6 

73 
898 
717 


18,900 

2,469 
690 


10,659 
1,828 
3,254 


2,358 


175 

861 

1,130 


192 


1.975 

576 

4 


1,325 


180 


300 
500 


258 
80 


70 


I 


8 


1.273 
440 
I4C6 
130 


352 


8  I. 


1,762 

486 
350 


345 
303 

278  ' 


2.653 

326 

458 

1,815 


54 

906 


107 


650 

8 


69 
62 
10 


129 


25 
4 

100 


MATERIALS   l«KD. 


Total  cost.     ! 


$154, 912, 970 


101,101,446 


8, 446,  736 

12.962.939 

542,065 

56, 586. 283 

14,347.672 

8.  215,  751 


23, 044, 093 


5, 564,  251 

3, 028.  933 

10,485.247 

587,646 

3, 378, 016 


•27,  764, 055 


1,199,578 

6. 239. 902 

6. 819. 320 

7, 832, 230 

1,459,048 

871,970 

643,949 

1.765,162 

932, 89t 


3,003,385 


903,446 
919,566 
337.773 
382,833 
459.767 


Cotton. 


Ksyptian.  other  foreiirn.  and  sea 
island. 


Bales. 


Pounds.    I       Cost. 


BaleH. 


Other  domestic. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


30. 21.':   14, 452. 866  $3, 0.'>4. 774    2, 231 .  385  I  1 ,  103, 492, 910    $1 14, 3,37, 802   1 


20, 321 


9, 899, 494 


2.  06.-.,  270 


6,747  ,  3,228,105 
6.7:CJ  ,  3,  426,  .167 


6,841 


9,»M 

653 
0,241 


3,  246, 022 


4,  r>:>3, 372 


483, 368 
4, 070, 004 


663,420 
700,925 
700.925 


989,  .504 


78,560  : 
910,944  I 


1,405,637 

l.'t2,  504 
214,034 
8.954 
7ai,  773 
186,558 
97.814 


251.260 

78, 171 
16, 482 
92,705 
8  876 
55, 026 


526.856 


22,731 

114,371 

133. 342 

145,859 

29,962 

17,366 

11,980 

33.114 

18, 131 


47,632 


11,023 

16.306 

6,405 

6.924 

6.974 


704. 792, 220 

65, 717. 252 

107,319,124 

4, 647, 889 

383, 539.  221 

94,  .5.'i5.  788 

49,012,946 


123,630,916 

39, 0.18,  689 
8, 231.  147 

44. 629, 588 
4,465,825 

27. 265, 667 


250, 837, 646 


74,683,860   2 


7. 053, 168 
11, 20:t.  742 
.  496.348 
40,206,887 
10, 446, 155 

6, 275, 560 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


12,917,244   9 


4, 192, 105 

905,524 

4. 371, 603 

475,  490  I 
2,972.432 


24, 508, 776 


10, 616, 

.'>3, 546, 

64,000, 

09, 139, 

14,726, 

8,449, 

5.751, 

15, 779, 

8,828, 


206 

289 

600 

410  I 

454 

884 

305 

360 

188 


1, 080, 
5, 396, 
6,242, 
6,663. 
1.372, 

793. 

554, 
1,554. 

850, 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


1& 


773  16 

974  17 

598  18 

560  1» 


058 
600 
206 
851 
156 


24,232,128 


2,227,922 


5,840,078 
8.240,434 
3. 267, 188 
3, 470,  388 
3,414,040 


383  556 
798. 178 
312, 621 
359,117 
374,450 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
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BT  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1890— Continued. 


, 

MATEBIALH  usBi>— coutinned. 

• 

Yama  not  made  in  mill— Continued. 

Woolen.                       ' 

Worsted. 

!                      Silk. 

1 

Spun  silk. 

Linen  . 

I^onnds. 

Coat. 

Poundfl. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

Cost.           ! 

1 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

1 

Cost. 

196,874 

$131,657 

87, 257 

$62,514 

32.851 

$154, 336  1 

18.583 
1,522 

$83,064 

17.722 
9.500 

$9,823 
5.140 

1 

14.837 

10, 313 

15,763 

7,725 

17, 337 

1 
81. 109  ' 

1 

6,346 

2 

1 

3 

A 

i 1 

• 

! 

K 

7.837                      4,563 
2.(K)0                      2,000 
5,  ODD                       3. 750 

1                 14, 981 

1                       782 

6,962 
763 

10,302 

235 

6,800 

I.').  514 

39,183 

1,826 

40,100 

73.227 

1 

892 
130 
500 

17,026 

4,270 
576 
1,500  1 

76.  618 

1 

4,500 
5.000 

2,140 
3.000 

6 

7 
8 

9 

179.037 

120,544 

1 

1 

1 

71.494 

54,789 

8,222 

4,683 

96 

38 

14, 494 

10, 918 

1,583 

7,237 
1 

2,510 

8,550  ' 

69 

27 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

178,941  ;                120,506 

57,000 

43,871                  13,931 

65,990  I 

14,516 

68,068 

8,153 

4,656 

1 I| 

i! 

1 

i 
3.000                           800 

1 

1 

1 

35 

100 

1 

. 

1 

1 

,     •          •-■>•.•..•.. 

1 

1 

3.000  1                        800 

1 

: 

17 

' 

18 

* 

j 

19 

. 

!.......•......    .••.••.......... 

35 

100 

i 

20 

1 

21 

,....••....•••.-                    ..•••.••.., 

, 

22 

< 1 

.•.•...••.••••.•|i..,,,«    ..•...•.. 

23 
24 

1 



■■                                       i. 

il ; 

i 

25 

.                                                                            1 

1 !| 

1 

26 

1 ll •. 

...1 

27 
28 
29 
30 

1 1 

1 1. ! 

1 
,,. j...,. ...........' 

ii 

II                                   i                                       1 

*      *                        1 

1 
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Tablk  «.— cotton  manufacture  FOR  THE  LTHTED  STATES, 


8TATBS. 


liATERiALS  rssD— rootinue«1. 


Yam8  not  made  iu  mill — Continued. 


Jute. 


Other  yarn. 


Pounds. 


Coat. 


Pounds. 


Waate. 


Co«t. 


The  United  SUtea 


New  England  states. 


3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


9; 

10  ! 

11  ! 

12 
13 

14 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


23 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


3Iiddlo  states 


New  York  . . . 
New  Jersey.. 
Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Southern  states 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Creorgia 

Alabama 

Miasiasippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee , 

AH  other  southern  states 


Western  states 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

All  other  western  states. 


99,938  : 


33,363 


$8,976 


2,383 


224,729 


$59,312 


2,800 

563 

30,0UO 


66,575 


5,000 
'6i,575 


235  li. 

48  ;L 
2,100  ;. 


Pounds. 
102, 567, 306 


71.855,604 

4, 450, 851 
64,460 


Cost. 

$4, 749. 867 


3.359,429 


6,593 


224,729 


59,312 


400    ! 


3,000 


6,193 


221,729 


1,350 
'57,962 


61,488,846 
4,804.447 
1,038,000 


10, 049, 850 

7. 160, 374 

200.476 

2,689,000 


309.655 
3,550 


13, 983, 544 


415,604 

7.200 

12,255,740 


225,000 
1,080,000 


6,678,308 


2,732.648 

240,390 

73,186 


618,415  ;' 


444.556 

10,549 

163, 310 


436,861 


26,057 

360 

326,644 


16.300 
67,500 


335,162 


5, 878. 306 
800,000 


285,162 
50.000 


Oil. 


(j  aliens. 


1.972,491 


1.417,740 


Cost. 


—I 


110,024 
160,061 
12.480 
829,712 
191.665 
104,796 


239,037 


53,142 
62,237 
88,453 
9,660 
25,536 


1,149 
9,578 
1,744 
740 
9.820 


$430,393 


301.432 


26.718 
28,651 
1,740 
162. 371 
57,030 
24,922 


59,091 


13,780 

15.392 

21,784 

2,550 

5.576 


I 


292,683 

61.794  \ 

12,068 

1,757  \ 

84.898 

20,050 

56,038 

13,158 

84.429 

15,165 

7,884 

1.500 

9.636 

2,665 

10.775 

2.428 

8,406 

1.821 

18,560 

3.250 

1 

23.031 

8,076  ' 

313  \ 
3, 320  ! 

531  i 
187  ) 
3,725 
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MATERIALS  USED — coutinaed. 


Starch. 


266.720 

545.643 

807.061 

1,643,117 

108.467 

91,281 

174.  949 

92.688 

393.591 


519,447  ; 


l\*an<lR. 

Cost. 

-JT.  44H,  792 

$915,644 

1 

-JO.  3ae.  893 

708.490 

2,21,5.178  ' 
3^388,612 
S4,560 
10.  963. 003 
2.318,964 
1.  442.  576 

-.'.413.935  ' 

81,034 

123.302 

1,453 

361,419 

84,070 

57,212 

84,342 

6K7.712  1 
SMS.  723 
7T7.360 
177.272  1 
205.868  ' 

4.  122,517 

22.522 

22,255 

28,778 

4,493 

6,294 

109, 510 

CbeiuicalA 

and 
dyestaffs. 


Cost. 

$4, 266, 773 


Total  cost. 


8,342 

17,851 

28,654 

30,216 

3,048 

2,724 

7,129 

3.806 

8,240 


13,302 


114,992 

2,643 

265,905 

6.678 

40.950 

921 

27,600 

960 

70.000 

2.100 

3, 278,  740 

201,962 
711,  540 

1,939,' 579 
227,336 
198,323 


4C7.837 


11,388 

114.665 

256.944 

39,397 

15.443 


507.585 

35.879 

198,585 

42,966 

182,406 

6.948 

18.000 

15,048 

7,053 

700 


42,611 


13.993 

17.218 

7.500 


3.900 


$4,252,088 


3, 113, 008 


161.654 
305. 150 
10,394 
1,876,222 
557,946 
201, 642 


559,256 


117,026 

149,551 

203.390 

20,104 

69,185 


515, 599 


17. 161 

100.  .565 

111,078 

140,664 

23,872 

28.184 

8.704 

47.525 

37,846 


64,225 


9.784 

22,176 

7.877 

9,496 

14, 892 


Fuel. 


Coal. 


Cost. 


Wood. 
Cost. 


Other  fuel. 
Cost. 


Kent  of  power  I 
and  heat. 


Cost. 


$4,062,958 


3, 054, 661 


160,983  i 
298.764 
9,456 
1,871,088 
.'>48.865  I 
165,505  I 


547, 742 

108.928 

149. 551 

199, 974 

20,104 

69,185 


401,280 


16, 761 
44, 821 
92,695 
125. 431 
19. 740 
16.360 
7,504 
42,221 
35,747 


59,275 


8,234 

18, 776 

7.877 

9,496 

14.892 


$137, 721 


31,6.58 

671 
6,086 

938 

5,134 

8,681 

10,148 


106,063 


400 

51,669 

15.102 

14,333 

4,132 

11.824 

1,200 

5.364 

2,099 


$51,409 

26,689 
300 


$319,611 


I. 


Mill 
supplies. 


Cost. 


$4,871,990 


182. 565  3. 475. 182 


400 
25,989 


11,514 
8.098 

'y.-iie 


39,374 
24,865 

3,140 
93,908 
13.638 

7,640 


75,198 


9.258 

7.175 

35.195 

18,670 

4,900 


8,256 

60.698 

1                    2, 344 

1,550 

2.500 

54,204 

4.075 

3,281 

900 

i 

I 

100 

1 

1 

4,950 

1,150 

1,550    ! 
3.400 


500 


650 


All  other 
materials. 


Cost. 


$6. 236. 309 


5. 256, 558 


364,048 
285,011 
25,900 
1,735.245 
585,740 
479,238 


640,220 

97,486 

234,025 

191,987 

24.030 

92.692 


710, 162 

48.623 

121,031 

180.855 

189,357 

51. 157 

15,835 

18,690 

53,060 

31.554 


46,426 


6,420 
16,996 
8.823 
8,187 
6,500 


49.973 

236,568 

1,090 

3,971,687 

573, 147 

424,093 


704,403 

50.566 

305.649 

193.080 

2,035 

153,073 


216,362 


3.878 

29.337 

25.948 

112,337 

50 

10.962 

8.183 

25.167 

500 


2 

8 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
1ft 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


58,986  25 


49.775 
5,000 


1 


26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
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3 

4 

5 
6 
7 

8 


9 


IS 


25 


STATES. 


T«tal  v^ue. 


The  Tuited  SUte« .  '     $267, 981, 724 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

MasAachu8ett«. . . 
Rhode  iHland — 
Connecticat 


Middle  states 


10  '  New  York 

H     New  Jersey  .. 

12  Pennsylvania. 

13  Delaware 

14  Mar>'land 


Sonthem  states 


16  Virginia 

17  North  Carolina 

Ig  Sooth  Carolina    • 

19  Georgia 

20  Alabama | 

21  Mississippi 

22  Kentncky ' 

23  Tennessee • 

24  ,  All  other  sonthem  states 


Western  states. 


26  Ohio 

27  Indiana 

28  •  Illinois    

29  I  Wisconsin 

90  i  All  other  western  states. 


181.112,453  j 

15, 316, 909 
21,968,002 
914.685 
100,202,882  I 
27, 310. 499  ! 
15, 409. 476 


40, 664, 476 


9.777.295 
5.902.615 
18,431.773 
1,095.001 
5, 457, 792 


41.513.711 

1.732,648  ' 
9. 563. 443  , 
9, 800.  798  i 
12. 035, 629 
2, 190.  771  ; 
1.333.398  i 
1. 000. 668  * 
2,507,719 
1.348,637 


4,691.084 

1,468.204 

1.350.425 

563,988 

620.196 

688.271 


PRODUCTS. 


Plain  cloths  for  printing 
and  convertmg. 


Brown  or  bleached  sheet- 
ings or  shirtings. 


Drills,  twills,  and  sateens. 


Ginghams. 


Sqnare 
yards. 


Valne. 


Sqnare 
yards. 


Value. 


Sqnare 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
vards. 


Value 


955, 294, 320       ^3, 550. 174 


962,238,062       $55,193,439  334,020.091!    $23,601,239        268,996,n5       $20,686,390 


811.945,763  1      36,811,201  ^        €M,4S7.634         37,784,925  h      258,208,626  1      18.475.344        114,092,225  9.975.197 

'  "''  li li  


16, 810. 752 
57,581,153 
13. 852, 465 
610. 200. 536 
76. 634. 732 
36.866.125 


119.983.537 


89,881.716 

19  262,856 

6,254,018 

2, 784, 947 

1,800.000 


23,365,020 
512,220 


735,065 
2,666,926 

531,613 

27. 370.  866 

3, 588. 671 

1. 918, 060 


5. 621, 564 

4.369,731 
582.671 
424.969 
118,193 
126,000 


1,117,409 


90.  310, 254 
79,461.338 


5.762,028 
4. 55'i,  793 


279.878,312  i 
141, 167. 278 
43, 670. 452 


36. 012. 784 


16. 464. 019 
8.482,198 
2.522.887 


2,672.270 


25.906,655 

57.642  , 
6. 162. 427 


1.976.092 

4.035 

538.587 


32,673.054 
50, 756.  073 


II 

2.885.938!       15.901.962 
3.130,379   I      27,000,000 


104. 490, 714 
46,882.914 
23,405  8n 


18,206,659 


7,810.865  : 
3,229.795  ' 
1,418.367 


63,926,394 
4,666,144 
2.507,725 


1.443,168  56.200,311 


2. 195, 021 
4.578.842 
8. 419. 181 


219.502    ! 

310,898 

733,063 


3.886,060 


153,556 


250,526,060  ,       12,729,063 


3, 013, 615 


57. 153. 833 


21.558 


600.000 

1.350.000 

20, 152, 800 

25,000 

&4,000 

979. 351 

750,000 

37,500 

14, 265. 103 
16. 810. 948 
89.909.344 
54. 918. 249 
17, 644, 120 
11, 162.  809 
9, 070, 300 
14,581.771 
22. 163. 416 


831, 

894. 
4,426. 
2,908. 

944. 

610. 

392. 

719, 
1.001. 


531 
339 
722 
123 
135 
209 
995 
045 
904 


5. 579, 736 

651,849 

32.432,976 

11.608,701 

1, 128.  513 

2,072,519 


179.  705 


3.651,159 

302.330 

62.263 

2.052.001 

785,336 
66,851 

143.424 


..I 


41.211.584 


2. 007. 181 


1,992.534 
1,687,005 


450,973 


137.734 
101.220 


5, 478.  627 

45. 6%,  919 

3. 489, 256 

1.546.509 


98.481,246 


56,634,853 
a  749. 312 

24.386,396 
1.000.000 
2,329,403 


31,568 


18,494.154 
6.454,752 

10,730,618 
5.532,060  < 


854,663 
315. 178 

570.  on 

267.209 


450.973 


31,568 


5,221,282 
160,000 


222.933 


222,933 


1.504.041 
1,700,000 


6, 141. 718  ! 
418.789 
210,649 


5. 126. 992 


444.263 

4,228.069 

348.926 

105.734 


5,570,157 


3,028,760 
546.849 

1,312.413 

70.000 

291,349 


308.777 
12.000 


14.044 


14.044 
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— 



PRODUCTS— continued. 

1 

1 

lanneU. 

i 

1 

i 

Value. 

1 

$10. 574, 924 

1 

Upholstery  goods. 

1 

Fine  or  fancy  woven 
fabrics. 

1 

Duck. 

tSSK*         Value. 
55,192.538  $8,664,305 

Cotton  i 

1 

Tapestries. 

Curtains. 

Cbei 

1 

)iUe. 
Value. 

Other  upliolBltti 
goods. 

yard*. 

1 
Pairs. 

Value. 

Square 
yards. 

1 

Square 
yards.    , 

Value. 

1                    -- 

Square 
yards. 

Value.       '^ 

132.  534.  7l>6 

642,061 

1 
$354,087  1 

676,032 

$1,225,364 

666,405 

$360,706  1 

250,970 

$129, 182  ' 

127,373,179 
117,000,295 

$12,545,029 

1 

llu    108.513 

8.887,302 

1 

i 

.35,000 

45,000  , 

1 

11, 102, 236 

16.  979.  .346 

2, 836, 615 

2 

:                           I 

ft.  14&.611  ' 

537.434 
1,870,246 

I 

.......... 

1                   1 

1 

1 

10,025.222 
3.008.380 

1.256,471 

612  461 

140,731 
692.224 

3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 

9 

23v  2S9.  138  , 

_    i __   _ 

I********"" 

352,017    I  6.07.1.924 

1., 

' 

1 

1 

79).  001,  764 

6, 319, 622 
160.000 

1 

35.000  ! 

45,00J 

59. 061, 558 
20.363.202 
24,541,933 

9,968,640 

50,000 

i          449.358 

8. 917. 282 

5.682,217 
2,004.668 
1,805.063 

1.405,897 

6,174,332 

1, 101,  :i67 

1,  700.  OUO 

1 

1 

.i , 

4. 118, 629 
22,541.200 

902.293 
4, 190,  527 

lO.  *».  242 

»t9,761 

1 

1  ■  •  •  •  •   • 

!    612,061 
250,000 

354,087 
100,000  1 

1 

675,932 

1, 224, 964 

666.405 

360,706 

'                    1 
215.970  1 

84.182 

3,500 

17,500 

1 

1 

1 

20.000 
31, 019 

150,000 
1, 165. 338 

.34,  .VK) 
254. 917 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

1    730.  173  ' 

IS.'i.  421 
780,022 

................. 

»«   810.  tl63  1 

1    392.061 

254,987  • 

672,432 

i,  207  464 

!     666,405 

360,706  , 

1 

215,970 

1 

84.182 

1,243.878  : 

1 

249.  O06 

14, 318 
737, 861 

1 



552, 000 
404.244 

110. 400    21, 225, 862 
37,796    15.270.658 

3,901,110 
.  1,570,917 

11    60^961 

1 

1.172.632 

87.947 
453,385 

32.511 
146.664 

1 

■                             ! 

i 

, 

1.421,120 
14. 670 

122  873 

«  A 

7,  731.  783 

.....     .     .       ....... ...^ 

1 1 

'          164,' 244 

13,796 

1          2, 263     ^^ 

46U.  600 

1          .  ;.   ..       ' 

; 



Xf 

18 

2. 061.  108 

' 

1 .*'** 

240,000 

24,000  '  10.  300  019 

1      967.799 

1 

. 

3,379.297 
,          1,000 

i      463.342     20 
85     •» 

i 

............. 

,                                             ; 



1               ^ 

22 
23 
24 

192,828 

17.354 

1 

'..........                          .... 

; 

1 

t 

i      145. 552 
401.3.34 

14.555 

1 

100 

400 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

66  336 



. 

1 
1 

1 

;; 

28 
27 
28 
29 

1  » 

1 

1 

•*•••«•••• 

1 

• 

1      -       .  .    . .    . .'. . 

. 

100 

400 

i:::::::::::::!::::::::::::: 

•  •••          ■•••••'    ••••••       «••'•«•••••« 

,. •-'...,•••.•• 

••••••.... 

••••••"••• 

i 

401,334 

66.338 

1 

•  ••• 1 

1 
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3 

4 
5 
« 
7 
6 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


2S 

20 
27 
28 
29 
30 


PRODUCTS —rontinuwl . 


STATES. 


Ticks,  deuimi*,  and 
stripes. 


Yams. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Pounds.        Value. 


Twine. 


Batting  or  wadding. 


Wa«t»- 


Pounds.       Value,      i    Pounds.       Value.         Pounds.       Value. 


The  United  States 


..jl67. 121. 426  $16,987,546    166.397,003  $33,247,596      8,533.730    $1,364,300      20,470,556    rA094,232    141.109.597  ^$5, 679. 701 


New  England  states .130.778,135     13,516,387     62,779,938     15,380.453     2,971.413         532,632  .    9,631,309 


liaine I    7,581,001      1,129,811  1,718,659 

New  Hampshire 44,251,519      4.613.278  2,347,271 

Vennont • i 1,607,508 

Marsachusetts i  61,192,423      6,118,390'  39,770,0:{5 

Rhodelsland 900.000           60,000'  12,569,683 

ConnecUcut j  16,853,192      1,591,908  4,766.182 

I 

MiddlesUtes 19,468,275      2,257,953  31,532.884 


321.024  314,711 

453.826    

369.812    

9,858,787  1,595,812 

2,953,458  253,814 


59,835 


1,423,516 
5,699.441 


New  York " 

New  Jersey : - . .; 

Pennsylvania 16.309,604 

Delaware I    2,660,600 


Maryland. 


Soathem  states. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


489,071 
16.875,016 


;    7,289.995  1,468.639 

379,949  81.283 

1,956.998  I  21,412,876  3.683,790 

239,997        1,917.646  378.894 

60,S58          532,418  86.835 


1,213,206     67,752,241     11,311,733 


5.069.000 

879,990 

28,067 

7,869,707 

2,760,500 


All  other  soathem  states 


206,742 


Western  states 


351,796  

87.284  25.483.803 
15,306.665 


2.029 
582,608 
173,982 


15,507 


4.299,020 
2,470,536 
16,842.028   2,802,766  '■ 
2.062,281 
1.583.623 
1,636.776 
4,683.815 
153,250 


807,076 

2,778,867 

691,785 
7,600 


255.001 

64,233 

153,473 


306,620 

50,000 

1.500 

4.849,500 

4.173,689 

250.000 


385,076  .i  1,516,694 


2,079.482 
1,787,250 


999.480 

66,218 

174,613 

332,560  i   186,723 

273.496,, 

350,841  ,   137.055 

757,995    223,161 

24.520 


95,000 
2,280" 


287,796 
285,649 


154,777 
13.557 
26,352 
30,156 


18,649 
42,158 


4,331,940    855,969  |   996,200    160,943 


1,070,713 
147.212 
298,769 


921.331   96,882,997 


26,769  i    3.741.265 


4,000 
135 
406,003  I 
462,424' 
20.000. 


10.927.461 
350,000 

68.327,318 
8,794.229 
4,742,724 


166,965     17,345,471 


115,131 
17,725 , 
34,129 


9,124,336 
2,312.995 
3.307.740 
100.400 
2.500,000 


3,754.271 


145.368 
307,272 
13.125 
2.713,722 
377.317 
197,467 


939.814 


2.383,961         202,655     20,796,367 


1,475  i 
41,906 
100 
717,250 


Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois    

Wisconsin 

All  other  western  states . 


1,425,000 

1,906,  MO 

950,000 


50,000 


309,250    . 
373,719  ; 
169,000  i 


4.000 


50,000, 
31.000: 
915,200 


10,000 

5.271 

145,672 


77,350 

115.475 

1.430,325 


6,938,592 


4,955,000 
901,350 
557,242 
225,000 
300,000 


147  185,000 

3,556       2.008.873 

62.     3.161.108 

51,106.    13.291.557 

460,344 

321.119 

87,500 

930,866 

350,000 


5.816  li 
10,72511 
131,2431 


{S02.624I 

110.720 

247,460  i 

4,010 

75,000- 


65(i,142: 


7,400 

•4.817 

117.144 

390.420 

18.313 

8.459 

3,500 

32.964 

13.125 


803,261        6,064,762      329,474 


590.000 
83.001 
69.810 
29.250 
31,200 


5,330,000 
354,851 


274,911 
125,000 


307.954  1 
7,474  I 

I 


10,296 
3,750! 


a  InclodeA  the  value  of  "  sewing  cotton  '*.  This  item  is  not  shown  separately  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments.  13.8W.30t* 
pounds  oi  sewing  cotton  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year  1890.  \'alued  at  $11,637,500.  Of  this  amount  9,454,240  pounds,  valued  at 
17.860,189,  were  mamufactored  in  the  New  England  sUtes;  3,729,722  pounds,  valued  at  $3,585,476,  in  the  middle  sUtes;  atid  684,347  pounds,  Tslned  u  $191,65,  in  the 
soathem  states. 
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BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  STATES:  1890— Continued. 


PK<  kDrcTtik— continut^. 


Ro|>e. 


AH  other 
Mine 


Weight  of 

pi'oducts 

other  than 


PBIXTINQ,  DYEIXCJ.  AND  BLKACHINU  CLOTH  AXD  YAKN  IX  COTTON   M1L1>. 


Weight  of  ,  ^•^K^*  ^^ 

;i= '»s^  wE.  "^t- :r. 


f*oa2Ki«.    Value. 


Value 


Poiin«l8. 


ma- 
chinea. 


Ponnda.    i    Pounds. 


^50U,22i^  j^  79. 4 15 


75.O0U      11.250 


7S.O0U 
13K822 


11.250 
17.35H 


$31,242,205     75H.903.K44     164,184,302  1226,919,071 


-  I. 


21.078,309     ,>19,013.3r»5      59,227.770  146,622.828 


812.394       53,201.318 


1,613.141 


12D.£22      17.358 
t>.f«4.406    375,807 

46   '  37.218 


9,913.215 
5.508.946 
3,230,613 


7.762,831 

858,576 

3.906.783 

2.653.469 

4.981 

339.022 


88,820,137 

2,144.883 

276.447.,'>,'>0 


1,758,935  '    8.601,052 

2,:i47,27i  ;  11,271,879 

1,607.508  i       3,">1.500 

35,964,705  ;  97,797.086 


62.79C.766'     12,613.169    20.144,123 
35,599,701  !      4,936.182      8.457.188 


85,279,619      32..'W7.884  '  34,717,608 


25,608.119 
6. 308. 690 

31,142.757 
1,910.502 

20,219,461 


7,389,995  1  13,376,202 


370,949 

22,167,876 

1,917,646 

532,418 


6.086.081 

10,4:m.621 

100.400 

4,715,304 


2,054.157      144.177,852 


i*».  t 


:aH.353 

.'^15.314 


»4,875 
55.235 


«C5a.  1<M      87.764 

<KM.tf03     107.  H44 

22.  OUT         2,871 


7,066 

436.956 

85.388 

973,816 

36.197 

500 

136.194 

109,598 

17a442  il 


5i«  1,000 

75.  (HX) 

1 

j        346,908 
'261,000 

4.908 
81.000 

5(10.000 

75.000 

7,719,370 

20,670,453 

39.883.826 

42.1. 57, 349 

9,636,974 

5,383,336 

2,611.339 

7.626,.-»28 

8,488,668 


4,772,247 
1,424,131 
2,682.64)6 
1.554,034 


68,266,708     29.192.081 


22.5,732 

25,48:1.797  4,363,605 

15,306,137  I  2  481,426 

17,357.029'  15.465,209 


2,062.281 
1,583,623 
1,638.776 
4.68:),815 
153,250 


10,433,018  I   4,301,940 


1,425,000 

1,876.940 

950,000 


50,000 


1.165,416 

:i08.460 

1.225.629 

3.480.863 

385,732 


16,386,554 

11.235,000 

1,257.201 

607.242 

546.911 

2.740.200 


74 

66 

2 
16 


Cloth 
printed. 


44 

3 
1 


3 


Square 
yards. 


142,590,083 


142,590.083 

1,912,009 
24,284,721 


Addi- 
tional 
groas 
value 
given  by 
printing. 


Cloth 
dyed. 


Yam 
dved. 


Square 
yards. 


114,319,877 

1,948.476 

125.000 


$3,217,062  40,338,722 


3.217,062     8.494,683 


Addl 
tional 
gross 
value 
given  by 
dyeing^. 


Cloth 
bleached. 


Yarn 
bleaohed. 


Pounds. 


"^iir  I  '•<"""" 


Addi- 
tional 
gross 
value 
given  by 
oleacU- 
ing. 


4,877    2,900,743 


90,792,931       $3,717,532:65.540,307     1,671,434      $53i,618 
63,193,072        2.502,999  155.207,889       602,286        423,908 


8.88.'>,429  I 
14.908,951  I 


312,4.50  126,340.921  190.797 


747,339 


2.692.950;  l.:i04.064  29,486.218 


178,000  2,189,876 
1.250  2,100,000 


3,740.931 
6,171,543 


976.  a32 
250.016 
216,362 


5,300,000 


30,000 


22,966,968, 168,888 

362,286     3,623 

600,000  '   240,000    30,600 


30,057,104  8,365,480 


j  6.255,000  370.473 

19.762,848  1,778,371 

1 5,238.410 

i  3,489,256  738.004 

!   550,000  231.222 


605,756  999,948 


34,582 


3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


9 


13,680' 1 10 


I  1,786,935  17,992,439 


276  419 

262,944 

3:j..552 

19.161 


574,470 


479,948 


21.582  11 


520,000 :   13,000 


10.032,418    69,200    70,128 


12 
18 
14 


15 


I  1,307,350 

1,786,935,  5,951,730 

1.487.150 

'  6,970,922 

1   450,000 


1.436,820 

363,467 

25,000 


1,241,940 


32.684 
208.198 

57.750 
220.482 

18,00i) 


17,692 

18.173 

1,500 


:m.298 


2.438,468 
7,593,950 


891,940 
200,000 


150.000 


22.298 
6.000 


6,000 


300.000 


300,000 


69.200 


I 


16 
17 

18,288  ;  18 
51,840  >  19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


3,000 


2.") 


26 
27 
28 
29 
3.000  !  30 
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Table  3.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  COTTON 


AVERAGE  NTliBER  OF  EMPLOYES  IN    EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RARSISOS.  (a) 


Aggregatea. 


STATES. 


!  Xomber 
!        of 
establish- 
ments. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


26 


Officos  or  fim  memben  actirdy  tx.g;agtd.  in  tibe  ii>inafry  or  in  buperviaion. 


Mlales  above  16  yeara. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Average 
number. 


Total  wages. 


The  United  States. 


2  Alabama  ... 

3  Connecticut 

4  .  Delaware... 

5  Georgia 

6  Illinois 


I     Indiana 

8  Kentucky 

9  Maine 

10  Maryland 

11  Massachusetts. 


Mississippi 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode*  Island 

South  Carolina i. 

Tennessee 


22  Vermont 

23  Virginia 

24  Wisconsin 

25  All  other  states  (b) 


905 

13 
65 

7 
53 

4 

6 

o 

23 

15 

187 

9 
27 
17 
42 
91 


158 
94 
34 
20 

6 
9 
4 
9 


Average    ^^^^««f 
«°Pl«y«J- em^oy^. 


Total 
wages. 


221,585 

2,137 
13,411 

987  . 
10. 530 

454 

1,325 

834 

13,992 

4,313 
76, 213 

L184 
19.533 
5,683 
8,401 
8,742 

584 
12.960 
24,832  I 
8,192 
2,174  I 

737 : 

2,010 

501 

1,847 


$69, 489, 272 

447. 173 
4, 524.  483 

324,328 
2.  :J66.  085 

150.386 

332.676 
189,039    I 
4,372,473    i 
1.134,445 
26,230,667    ■ 

290.981 
6,429,084 
2,054.282    : 
2.563,730 
1,646,196  I 


Num- 
ber. 


193, 
4.687, 
8, 131, 
1.646, 

496, 

220. 
406. 
142, 
509, 


757 
088 
142 
574 

438 

742 
824 
470 
209 


1,351 

27 
98 
8  . 
96 
10 

14  I 
12  ! 
42  i 

24: 
284  i 

i 

16  : 

34  • 
20 

48  . 
135 

17 
182 
128 

36  i 

I 

21  I 

® ; 

18 


48         (34. 93     $2, 286, 461 


46 
49 
50 
47 
50 


25.18 
36.26 
25.75 
27.31 
24.10 


49 

29.38 

20,324 

50 

22.37 

13, 420 

49 

60.29 

123,586 

46 

52.85 

58.800 

49  1 

52.79 

736,818 

31, 
173. 

10, 
122, 

12, 


525 
586 
300 
396 
050 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


42 


Average 

week!}- 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


$15.34 


Total 
wages. 


$1,950 


44 


17.14 


750  t 


48 
50 
49 
49 

48 

49 
48 
49 
48 
49 

50 
48 
50 
46 


24.61 
44.93 
39.79 
35.10 
18.59 

I 
21.97 
24.22  ; 
31.61  ! 
34.14  , 
21.78  ; 

26.55  i 
26.96 
2L33  I 
33.43  I 


19, 
75, 
38, 
82, 
121, 

18, 
210. 
196, 
105, 

38, 

14, 

27. 

6, 

27. 


100 
824 
840 
700 
730 

4(0 
22:^ 
779 
970 
185 

604 
181 
400 
720 


42 


14.40 


L200 


STATES. 


AVERAGE  NirMBER  OP  EHPLOYK8  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE   WEEBXY   EARNINGS — continued. 


Operatives  and  skilled — Continued. 


Children. 


Number. 


The  Unitwl  States 22, 433 


Average 

numbt'r 

of  weeks 

employed. 


49 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employe. 


27  Alabama  ... 

28  Connecticut 

29  ,  Dflaware ... 

30  Georgia 

31  lUiunis 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

87 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina .. 


Ohio 

pMinsylvania. . 
Rho<1e  Ishiuil  . . 
South  Caruliua 
Tennessee . 


Vermont 

Vir;;iina 

Wisccuisin 

All  other  states, 


473 
1.045 

217 

2,287 

38 

235 
178 
705 
038 
3,953 

237 

841 

398 

1,025 

2,038 


1,393 

3.138 

2.103 

319 

87 
41G 

5:j 
309 


49 
49 
50 

48 
50 

50 
50 
50 
48 
50 

48 
49 
50 
50 
49 


$2.65 


Total  wages. 


Unskilled. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Number. 


Average 

number 

of  week? 

employed. 


Aveni«;e 
weekly     j 
earnings   ;  Total  wages.    Number. 

employe. 


1.78 
3.29 
2.65  i 
1.96  I 
2.47  I 

2.27  ! 
1.89 
2.88  , 
2.40  ' 
3.35 

1.67 
3.03 
2.  70  . 
3.08 
L84 


$2,913,283 

41.496 
168.520 

28.703 

213. 175 

4.696 

26,544 

16.857 

101,592 

107. 442 

655.504 

19,127 
124,997 

5;i,  819 
157,466 

184,801 


5.105 


50 

1.63 

572 

48 

2.80 

188, 9:i3 

50 

3.12 

486.951 

49 

1.93 

199.991 

40 

2.30 

35. 742 

50 
46 
50 
40 


2.79 
2.11 
1.61 
2.61 


12.133 

40,719 

4.264 

39,239 


78 
322 

21 

200 

6 

9 

5 

303 

151 

1,759 

38 
498 

86 
150 
219 

8 

164 

734 

214 

71 

17 

17 

t 

28 


49 


1 !'■ 

$7.69  !   $1,934,546 


88 


Average 
number  of 

weeks 
employed. 


50 


49 ; 

4.77 

l8,'2iK) 

50  1 

7.92 

126, 7.>« 

50  , 

9. 28 

9,748 

47  1 

6.09 

57,733 

50  1 

9.00 

2,700 

50' 

7.21  ' 

3.245 

50 

5.40 

1.350 

49  • 

7.98 

118,901 

47 

7.85 

55,792 

49 

8.21 

713.205 

47 

7.09 

12,725 

50 

8.80 

218.318 

48  1 

10.68 

44.342 

50 

7.21 

53,968 

49  ' 

4.71 

50,679 

49 

11.82 

4,628 

49 

HOI 

61,739 

50 

7.61 

276,813 

49 

5.00 

52,735 

49 

6.10 

21.401 

50 

7.11 

6,041 

49 

6.:«) 

5,225 

50 

9.19 

3,215 

48 

8.91 

11.997 

1 

is 

50 

29  \ 

1 

50, 

5 
6 

10 
2 


50 
50 
50 
50 


50 


I 

17 


50 
50 


a  The  average  weekly  earnings  per  employe  are  computed  from  individual  reports.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  bv each  establishment  is  multiplied 
bv  the  number  or  weeks  eml)ra«'ed  by  the  term  of  ojieration:  the  result  is  the  number  of  weeks  re<^uired  for  one  employ^  to  perform  the  labor.    Aggregating  such 
results  of  individual  reports  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  one  employe  to  i>erform  the  labor  is  obtained.    This  namber  used  as  a  divisor  for  tne  total  wages- 
produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 
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AVKBAGE  XCMBEB  OF  EMPLX>T^  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAOB  WBEKLTt  EABNINQS— continued. 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16  j'eara. 


bcr. 


L27« 

21 

8 

lie 

13 

2 

4 

3» 

32 

345 

14 
112 
24 
37 
91 

12 

lo7 

126 

52 

11 


si 


Average 
namber 
of  weeks 
ployed. 


49 


Arerage 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


$18.19  $1,140,901 


50 

50 

50 

48, 

50 

4«| 
50  I 
49 

50  I 

47' 

50 

50 

50 

49 

49 

48 
50 
49 

48 


11.85 
24.79 
14.21 
13.  S6 
21.15 

21.93 
25.23 
19.12 
13.06 
20.90 

11.97 
19.52 
23.47 
17.96 
10.90 

22.37 
16.87 
18.95 
11.10 
20.83 


Total 
wages. 


Females  above  15  years. 


12,340 

109, 010 

5.682 

74, 189 

13,750 

2,010 

5,046 

35.364 

19,749 

357,097 

7.884 

108.998 

28.163 

32,999 

48.234 

13,144 
87.106 
118.  776 
28,370 
11,000 


50 

16.00 

1.600 

47 

15.15 

5,650 

50 

19.60 

4.900 

50 

24.60 

9,840 

Nam- 
ber. 


79 


1 
5 


4 

1 


1 
39 


4 

7 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

emplo3'ed. 


50 


50 
50 


48 
50 


50 
50 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


$9.04 


Total 
wages. 


$35,422 


8.00 
9.36 


12.72 
12.00 


400 
2,341 


2.464 
600 


Operatives  and  skilled. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


80,735 


7.20 
9.04 


50 
49 


10.29 
7.60 


1 
5 
2 
5 
1 


50 

46 
49 
50 
47 
50 


6.00 

13.09 
7.09 
8.20 
7.33 
9.60 


50 


12.60 


360 
17.637 


2.058 
2,620 


300 

600 
1.742 

820 
1,740 

480 


1,260 


630 
6.063 

239 
3.345 

106 

316 

263 

4.710 

1,080 

30,413 

368 
7.379 
1,703 
2.973 
2.362 

227 
4.560 
9.431 
2,587 

534 

303 

546 

191 

.436 


49 


49 
49 
50 
47 
50 

50 
50 
48 
48 
50 

48 
50 
48 
50 
49 

49 
47 
50 
49 
49 

30 
47 
50 
49 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


$7.75 


$30. 761. 249 


5.31 
7.68 
10.41 
6  75 
8.14 

7.69 
5.89 


7. 
7. 
8. 


52 
46 
05 


7.09 
7.56 
10.44 
7  62 
5.25 

9.30 
9.71 
7  99 
5.17 
6.31 


7  53 
6.29 
6  54 
9.76 


Total 
wages. 


164, 103 

2, 289, 872 

124.414 

907.724 

43. 137 

120.483 

77.516 

1.714.820 

387,820 

12, 154, 162 

126.528 
2, 775.  744 

846.715 
1, 129.  685 

607,637 

103,895 

2.004,216 

3. 737. 253 

651,706 

165,661 

114.030 

153,236 

62,460 

208.432 


Females  above  15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


95^733 


793 
5.223 

484 

3.458 

280 

616 

372 

6.580 

L.968 

31,379 

265 

ia079 
2.948 
3.646 
3.272 

312 
5,521 
9.335 
2,986 

754 

304 

908 

239 

1,011 


49 


49 
49 
50 
47 
50 

sa 

50 
48 
48 
50 

49 
50 
48 
50 
49 

48 
48 
40 
49 
4» 

50 
47 
50 
50 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


$5.53  $26,019,812 


4.19 
5.69 
5.91 
4.55 
5.25 

4.39 
4.02 
5.68 
5.12 
5.89 

4.66 
5.83 
6.25 
5.28 
3.21 

3.53 
6.42 
5.70 
3.90 
3.24 

4.50 
3.54 
5.12 
4.05 


162.401 

1, 453, 728 

143, 016 

745,088 

73,453 

135. 170 

74.850 

1. 808, 700 

483,721 

10),  024, 634 

60,724 

2, 919. 999 

892,363 

960.079 

513, 130 

62,  518 

1,714,418 

2,631,457 

567.9:^9 

118,742* 

68,384 
150.677 

61.231 
203.360 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


VKKAfiE  Nl'MBER  OF  E.MPLOYES  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAOB 

WEEKLY  EAUNiNGs — Continued. 


Unskilled— Continued. 


F^nial4>«  aliove  15 
v«-*T»— Con  tin  ued . 


Children. 


Avt'ruKf 

w«?t- kly 

lOI^S 
JWT 
pli'Vi". 


»4.37 


ToUl 
wages. 


$19. 167 


Average 

Number.!    n"™»>t»" 
!    of  weeks 

;  employed. 


PIECEWOBKEBS— AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  TOTTAL  WAGES. 


Summary. 


67 


50 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ  6. 


Total 
wages. 


$2.16 


$7,234 


Number. 


14.  n5 


114 

567 

10 

1,024 


Wages. 


$4, 369. 247 


16, 618 

200.670 

2,435 

243,316 


Males  above  10  years. 


Number. 


2,997 


Wages. 


27 

94 

6 

304 


$1, 101, 722 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Number. 


10,786 


5.806 
84,309 

1,377 
108,204 


59 
473 

4 
547 


Wages. 


$3. 126, 107 


9.283 
166.361 

1.058 
116, 614 


Children. 


Number. 


932 


28 


173 


Wages. 


$141, 418 


26 


1,529 


27 
28 
I  29 

18,498  ,  :{0 
31 


133 


24,900 


133 


24,900 


32 
83 
34 
35 
86 

87 
38 
89 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

150  47 
7,488  48 
'  49 

100  50 


3-37 
5.87 


2.528 
'8*447' 


50 


3.00 


750  ;' 


5.87 
3.  W 
4-27 
208 


1,467 

1.182 

2,136 

208 


50 


50 


3.00 


150 


1.89 


284 


1.594 

119 

5.010 

246 
581 

488 
512 
622 


466,  2:t2 

20.  761 

1. 562, 263 

44.803 
201.  679 
145.954 
144.697 
119,477 


180 

18 

929 

44 

267 

39 

123 

207 


66.. 567 

4,181 

345.601 

12.585 
112.950 
27.954 
44,  562 
49,054 


|1 


1,261 
101 

133 
261 
437 
378 
382 


360.680 

16.580 

1.199.736 

24.658 
75,708 
116,188 
08,941 
68,176 


153 
i37 


53 
12 
11 
83 


38.985 


16.926 

7,650 
13. 021 
1,812 
1.194 
2,247 


2.21 


332 


4.M 

3.10 


232  ; 
2,635 


5 
1 

16 
35 


00 
50 
50 
50 


3.78 
8.12 
1.85 
1.86 


944 

156 
1,479 
3,255 


1,020 

1,9.'»7 

164 

394 

13 
133 


324. 435 

682. 137 

36,412 

97,137 

3,950 
24,130 


267 

342 

48 

65 

5 
30 


121,614 
126. 718 
13,560 
16,210  ! 

2.050 
8.220 


734 

1.552 

83 

226 

5 
43 


199.802 

548.258 

19.040 

63,101 

1,750 

8.428 


19 

43 

33 

103 

3 
60 


3,019 

7,161 

8,812 

17,826 


50 


4.32 


216 


34 


7,145 


200 


30 


6.845 


b  Inclnd*^  stateH  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual 
rilMit«dai»  follows:  Arkans>is,2;  California,  1;  Iowa, 2;  Louisiana, 2 ^  Missouri,!;  Texas,!. 


establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 


iiotri  bated 
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Table  8.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  IN  COTTON 


AVERAGE  XniBEB  Or  EMPLOYES  IN    EACH  CLASS  AND  AN'ERAOB   WEEKLY  EARNINGS.  (O) 


Aggregates. 


STATES. 


X  amber 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


Officers  or  fina  meoibera  actiTely  tSL^^tgtd  in  the  imlnatry  or  in  sapervision 


26 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  years 


Average 
number. 


Total  wages.                        Average    ^^^J"  s  ^      , 

,.-       ,          number      ^^^'J  Totel 

1  dumber,   of  weeks  ^*™:°««  wages. 

«°Pl«y«J    employe. 


1  The  United  States . . . 

2  Alabama 

3  Connecticut 

4  .  Delaware 

5  Georgria 

6  Illinois 

7  Indiana 

8  Kentucky 

9  Maine 

10  Maryland 

11  Massachusetts 

12  ;  Mississippi 

13  New  Hampshire 

14  .  New  Jersey 

15  New  York 

16  North  Carolina ;.. 

17  Ohio 

18  Pennsylvania 

19  Rbmle'lshind 

20  South  Carolina t 

21  Tennessee 

22  Vermont 

23  Virginia 

24  Wisconsin 

25  All  other  states  (6) 


905  '■ 


221,585 


$69, 489, 2?i 


1.351 


48         134. 93     $2, 286, 461 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


42 


Average 

weekl^- 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


13  i 

2.137 

447. 173 

65 

13,411 

4, 524.  483 

'  1 

987 

324,328 

53  ' 

10.530 

2,366,085 

4  ! 

454 

150,386 

6  : 

1,325 

332.676 

5 

834 

189,039 

23 

13,992 

4,372,473 

15  i 

4,313 

1, 134, 445 

187  I 

76,213 

26.230,667 

9 

1,184 

290.981 

27  . 

19,533 

6.429,084 

17 

5.683 

2,054,282 

42 

8,401 

2.563,730 

91 

8,742 

1,646.196 

1 

584 

193, 757 

158 

12.960 

4,687.088 

94 

24,832  . 

8, 131, 142 

U 

8,192  . 

1, 646. 574 

20 

1        > 

2.174 

495,438 

6 

737  ' 

220.742 

9 

2,019  i 

406.824 

4 

501 

142,470 

9 

1,847 

509.209 

27 
98 
8 
96 
10 

14 
12 
42 
24 
2» 

16 
34 
20 
48 
135 

17 

182 

128 

64 

36 

11 

21 

6 

18 


46 
49 
50 
47 
30 


25.18 
36.  26 
25.  75  i 
27.31 
24.10 


49 

29.38 

20.324 

50 

22.37 

13. 420 

49 

60.29 

123,586 

46 

52.85 

58.800 

49  1 

52.79 

736,818 

31,525 
173,586 

10.300 
122. 396 

12, 050 


$15.34 


44 


17.14 


750 


48 
50 
49 
49 

48 

49 
48 
49 
48 
49 

50 
48 
.•iO 
46 


24.61 
44.93 
39.79 
35.10 
18.59 
I 

21.97 
24.22  . 
31.61  ! 
34.14  . 
21.78  ' 

26.55  i 
26.96  I 
21.33 
33.43 


19, 100  , 
75,  824  ' 
38.840 
82.700 
121.730 

18, 410 
210.  223 
196. 779 
105. 970 

38,185 


42 


14.40 


1.200  ! 


14.604  ; 

27.181  ' 

6.400  

27.720  , • 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYK8  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS — continued. 


STATES. 


Operatives  and  skilled— Continued. 


ChUilren. 


Unskilled. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  abo^  e  15  vears. 


Average       Vi"?'   i 


Number. 


nuniWr 
I   of  weeks 


employed.     ^„*T'    - 
■^    *  employe.   | 


weekly 
eamiugs    j  Total  wages, 
per 


;| 


■    Average    .    ^^^f^  Average 

Number.  |   ^^^'^^^    |    «u-nin^s     Total  wages.    Nun.ber.     "Tt^J,"^ 
employed.  .   em'pToyc.  employed. 


The  United  States 22,433 


49 


27  Alabama  ... 

28  Connecticut 

29  ,  Delaware... 

30  Georgia 

31  Illinois 


32  Indiana. . . 

33  j  Kentucky 

34  Maine  ... 


35 
36 


a: 

38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
SO 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jers«'y 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


Ohio 

Peunsylvania.. 
Kho<)e  Islaud  . . 
South  C.'iroliua 
Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  stat^. 


473 
1,045 

217 

2.287 

38 

23.-) 
178 
705 
938 
3.953 

237 

841 

398 

1.025 

2,038 


1,393 

3.138 

2,103 

319 

87 
416 

r.:i 
309 


49 
49 
50 
48 
50 

50 
50 
50 
48 
50 

48 
49 
50 
50 
49 

50 
48 
.50 
40 
49 

50 
46 
50 
49 


$2. 65  '      f2, 913, 28.*   '        5. 105 


49 


$7.69         $1,934,546 


88 


50 


1.78 
3.29 
2.6.-,  I 
1.96  , 
2.47 

2.27 
1.89 
2.88  , 
2.40 
3.35 

1.67 
3.03 
2.70  ; 
3.08 
1.84 

1.63 
2.80 
3.12 
1.93 
2.30  • 

2.79 
2.11  I 
1.61  < 
2.61  I 


41.496 
168.  520 

28,  7o:j 

213. 175 

4.696 

26.544 

16.857 

101,  .592 

107. 442 

655.504 

19.127 
124, 997 

53.819 
157,466 
184,801 

572 

188, 9:u 

486,951 

199.991 

35,742 

12,133 

40,719 

4.264 

39,239 


78 
322 
21   , 

200  •' 
6 

9 

5 

303 

151   ■ 

1,759 

38  ! 
498  < 

86 
150 
219 

8 

164 

734 

214 

71 

17 
17 

28 


49  , 

4.77 

18.2tK) 

50 

7. 92 

126.  7,v; 

50 

9.28 

9,748 

47 

6.09 

hi.  733 

50 

9.00 

2,700 

50 

7.21  ' 

3,245 

50 

5.40 

1.3.-,0 

49 

7.98 

118.901 

47 

7.85 

5.5, 792 

49 

8.21 

713. 205 

1 
47 

7.09  ! 

12,  725 

50 

8.80  1 

218, 318 

48 

10.68 

44. 342 

50 

7.21 

53.968 

49 

4.71  , 

50,679 

49 

11.  82 

4,628 

49 

8.01 

64,739 

50 

7.61 

276, 813 

49 

5.00  J 

52,735 

49 

6.10 

21,401 

50 

7.11 

6,<U1 

49 

6.:{0 

5.225 

50 

9.19 

3.  21.-> 

48 

8.91  ! 

11.997 

15 


50 


20 


50 


5 

6 

10 

2 


50 
50 
50 
50 


50 


I 
17 


50 
50 


a  The  average  weekly  e^tmincrsper  employe  are  computed  from  individual  reports.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  bveach  estabiis^hnieut  i.*  multiplie.l 
by  t  he  number  of  weeks  embraced  by  the  term  of  operation:  the  result  is  the  number  uf  weeks  ret^uired  for  one  employe  to  perform  the  labor.    Ag'n^gatinc  such 
results  of  individual  report.<«  the  number  of  weeKs  required  for  one  employe  to  perform  the  labor  is  obtained.    This  number  used  as  a  divisor  for  the  total  wages- 
produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 
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Tablr  4.— average  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY  IN  COTTON  MANUFACTURE 

FOR  THE  ITNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


s«TATS8. 


WBBKLT  RATB8  OP  WAOE8  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  ElLPLOT^«  AT  RAC6  RATE.  TNCLUDIXO  omCBRS.  FIRM  MKMBKRS, 

AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,   (a) 


Kamber 
of       ! 
establish- 
ments. 


Aggregates. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Average 
number. 


Total  wages. 


Total 
namber. 


The  Ignited  States 


905 


221. 585       $69. 189, 272 


Alahama 

■Connecticnt 
Delaware . . . 

Georgia 

Ulinois 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Ifaiyland 

Massachusetts. 


Mississippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York*. 

North  Carolina  . 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Yerrmoat 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  <6) 


13 
65 

i 
53 

4 

C 

5 

23 

15 

187 

9 
27 
17 
42 
91 

158 
94 
34 
20 

.  6 
9 
4 

9 


2.137 
13,411 

987 
10,530 

454 

1,3^ 

8^4 

13,992 

4.313 
76,213 

1,184 
19,533 
5,683 
8.401 
8,742 

584 

12.960 

24,832 

8.192 

2,174 

737 
2,019 

501 
1,847 


447,173 
4, 524, 483 

324,328 
2,366,085 

150,386 

332,676 
189,0.39 
4,372,473 
1,134,445  ! 
26,230,667  i 

290.981 
6,429,084 
2.054,282  . 
2, 563, 730 
1.646,196  , 

193,757  ' 
4,687,088 
8, 131, 142  : 
1.646,574  ; 

495.438  : 

220. 742  ! 
406,824 
142, 470 
509.209 


88,467 

756  : 

6,571  . 

276 
3,757 

135 

341  . 

284 

5.093 

1,287 

32,801 

4.36 
8,023 
1.833 
3,208 
2,807 

264 
5.  013 
10,419 
2,917  • 

652 

3.33 
562 
209 
490 


Under  $5. 


15,164 


$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 


9.924 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


15,  491 


10.485  I 


377 
906 

14 
1.653 

24 

19 

120 

704 

231 

4.252 

93 

951 

163 

681 

1.333 

27 

396 

1,132 

1.536 

248 

52 

151 

56 

35 


108 

673 

14 

640 


95 

69 

555 

225 

3.061 

53 
1.246 

65 
55> 
4.39 

9 

331 

876 

509 

55 

47 

176 

53 

66 


76 

1.401 

23 

641 

6 

78 
11 

1.340 
100 

5.779 

80 

1,385 

289 

460 

446 

17 

693 

1.937 

360 

109 

70 
81 
28 
81 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 


9,120 


$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


$10  and 

over  but 

under  $12. 


8,712 


8.400 


58 
973 

15 

189 

4 

24 

10 

578 

141 

4.354 

50 

1.108 

111 

420 

145 

24 

528 

1.452 

136 

45 

50 

44 

6 

20 


38  I 
678  I 
15 
97 
12 

35 

7 

375 

122 

3,790 

28 

750 

354 

156 

71 

41 
447 

1.87T 
59 
26 

25 
18 
13 
88 


42 
622 

59 
126 

18 

17 

42 

516 

129 

3.938 

40 
876  ! 
121 
224 

74 

20 

598 

998 

76 

92 

22 
21 
11 
30  . 


11 
541 
40 
99 
29 

13 

4 

524 

161 

3,711 

25 
876 
185 
291 

59 

60 

637 

1,000 

64 

8 

26 
21 
13 
11 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID   AND    AVERAGE    NQMBKR  OF    E3«PLOYt:s    AT    EACH    RATE.   INCLUDING  OFFICERS,   FIRM  MEMBERS,    AND 

CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— continued. 


STATES. 


Males  above  16  years — Continued. 


Females  above  15  yeant. 


The  United  States 


$12  and    ;     $15  and 

over  but    ;   over  but 

under  $15.  r  under  $20. 


Bahama . . . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware  ... 

•Georgia 

Illinois 


Tndiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachusetts. 


5.427 


Jlisaissippi 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York* 

North  Carolina. . 


•Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 

Bhode  Island... 

■South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virginia 

'Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


11 

360 

65 

76 

1 

28 

5 

253 

85 

2,204 

31 
450 
214 
207 

70 

9 

628 

513 

53 

17 

17 
13. 
14 
80 


3,027 


5 
205 

16 
102 

13 

15 

6 

100 

57 
843 

22 
171 
254 
121 

82 

32 

489 

382 

43 

18 

13 

12 

8 

29 


$20  and 

over  but 

under  $25. 


1.291 


13 

84 

8 

68 

8 

8 

4 

82 

18 

339 

11 
113 
42 
40 
52 

9 

142 

151 

37 

23 

3 
15 

7 
20 


$25  and 
over. 


1.417 


17 

119 

9 

68 

13 

11 

6 

57 

20 

530 

3 

88 
35 
46 
36 

18 

126 

121 

44 

11 

8 
10 


Total 
number. 


Under  $5. 


$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


$7  and 
'   over  but 
under  $8. 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 


$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


95.903 


23 


794 
5,228 

484 
3,462 

281 

816 

372 

8,595 

1.969 

34.448 

265 

10,088 

2.961 

3.656 

3.275 

313 
5,529 
9.337 
2.992 

774 

304 

908 

239 

1.013 


32,090 

532 

1.313 

106 

2.050 

80 

431 

292 

1,668 

1,006 

9,418 

108 

2,197 

578 

1,156 

2.849 

281 

1.348 

2,170 

2.138 

658 

171 

853 

89 

633 

20,823 


203 
1.262 
118 
599 
149 

128 

50 

1,893 

382 
6,987 

102 
2,979 
810 
047 
204 

27 

1.103 

2,030 

892 

70 

73 

40 

81 

228 


21.731 


11,324 


.V633 


I 


42 

1.480 

135 

434 

39 

48 

4 

1.920 

376 

8,427 

52 
2,468 

718 
1,178 

111 


1.153 

2.849 

136 

36 

31 
15 
43 
27 


11 
750 

58 
306 

11 

8 

0 

752 

118 

4,843 

3 

1.134 

831 

281 

18 

4 

899 

1.399 

18 


21 


2,810 


6 

299 

34 

48 
16 

3 

7 

244 

103 

2.8^ 


103 

35 

9 

5 


2 

185 

8 

1.512 


842 

181 

62 

3 


368 
34 
20 


I 


401 

815 

6 


335 

168 

4 

1 


10 
33 


35 
60 


1 
21 


a  In  comparing  the  table  of  weekly  rates  and  the  average  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  presented  in  Table  3  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  la  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earning.^  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies^  for  employes 
•employed  at  the  respective  rates. 

b  Includes  states  having  lesM  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed  These  establishments  ai« 
•distributed  as  follows:  Arkansas.  2.  California,  1;  Iowa,  2;  Looisiana,  2;  Missouri,  1;  Texas,  1. 
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TAB1.K4 AVKKAGK  MTMHKK  OF  EMJ'LOYE.S  AT  THK  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY  IN  COTTON  MANUFACTURE 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  ISiK)— Contiiiue«l. 


WEKKLY    KATK8  OK  WAOE8  I'AII>  AM)  AVBKAUE  NUMBER  OF   KMPLOYKS   AT    KACH    RATK,  INCLUDING  OFKK'KBh, 
FIRM    MBMBERS,   AND   CLERKS,    BUT   NOT  THOHE   EMI'U)YEI>   ON    PIECE  WORK  -contiUUed. 


I'lECRWORKERH. 


>T  \TEs. 


Tb«r  rnite«l  StaU*A 


AlalMuna 

<  '•»nii«n.-ticut 
Iw-La  ware  . . . 

•y»"<»rjfi« 

Illiii<»iH 


Intluiua 

k«>niiM-ky  

M:«ID«    

!hl^r>Ujiil 

MA»Ma(-him«rtti» . 


Mia»iiMiippi 

Xv-w  Hamii^hiTf 
NVw  J«T*ey.  - 

N»*i»   Y<»rk 

X«irth  Caroliua  . 


•  Him* 

IVonikTlvania. . 
KImm1«>*  Inland  . . 
SaKith  CaroliDa. 
Trttii«r«'»r«» 


V*-nu«nt 

Vinrinia 

vrk»«*(>ti»in 

AU  utb«-r  aiaU^s 


Fi'iiialfH  «Im»\»i  1'»  v«'arM-  Coutiuueil. 


$10  and  $12  and        $15  and       $2Uand 

over  but        over  but     |  over  but     over  but 

under  $12.    under  $15.    under  $20.  under  $25. 


1.  152 


5079. 


14 


u 


4 

121 


528 


280 
4 


85 


10 


1 


5 


53 


20 
1 


1 

167 
21 


•> 


:^4 


2 


11 


10 


24 


20 


Tola! 
nunilMT. 


22. 500 


Children. 


I      $5  and 
!  Cuder  $5.  1    over  but 


21,798 


under  $6. 


(»84 


473 

473 

1.045 

:    i.ai2 

217 

216 

2.287 

2.231 

38 

,        .38 

235 

235 

178 

1       178 

710 

710 

938 

938 

:i.954 

3,655 

237 

2:j7 

841 

822 

401 

394 

1.025 

876 

2. 038 

2.008 

7 

7 

1.  3i)8 

1.324 

3, 130 

3.  093 

2.  1 19 

2,108 

354 

.  .'U>4 

87 

87 

416 

416 

53 

53 

310 

310 

$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


15 


I  A  verage 

$7  anil  nuuilMT. 
over  but     [■ 
under  $8. 


12 
1 


293 


19 

7 

149 

25 


74 
44 

10 


3 :. 


3 


(» 


,t 


114 

567 

10 

1,024 


133 


Total 
wa^ert. 


14.715  ,     $4,369,247 


M 


16,618 
200.670 

2.435 
243.  316 


24,900 


1,594 

466,  -232 

119 

20.761 

5. 010 

1. 562, 263 

246 

44.893 

.581 

201.679 

488 

145. 9.54 

512 

144.697 

622 

119,477 

1,020 

324,  435 

l,9:i7 

682. 137 

164 

:i6. 412 

394 

97. 137 

13 

3,950 

133 

24,1.36 

7,145 


SILK   MANUFACTURE. 


BY   BTRON    ROSE. 

The  very  full  and  comprehensive  report  prepared  by  the  late  William  C.  Wyekoff,  special  agent  iu  charge  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  goods  at  the  Tenth  Census,  which  reix>rt  covered  the  entire  period 
from  the  earliest  introduction  of  silk  on  the  American  continent  to  the  decennial  period  of  1880,  precludes  the 
necessity  in  this  report  for  any  extended  reference  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  silk  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  beyond  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

PRODUCTION. 


The  growth  of  the  silk  industry  during  the  past  decade,  both  in  (|uantity  and  value  of  production,  may  justly 
be  considered  as  one  of  leading  interest.  The  value  of  finished  products  of  silk  manufacture  in  1890  was 
♦09.154,51)9,  an  increase  in  value  over  that  of  1880  of  $34,634,876,  or  100.33  per  cent.  Table  1  exhibits  the^ 
leading  general  facts  regarding  silk  manufacture  for  the  census  years  1890  and  1880,  showing  by  each  state  and 
for  the  United  States  the  number  of  establishments,  amount  of  capital,  statistics  of  machinery,  miscellaneous- 
expenses,  average  number  of  employes  and  their  wages,  cost  of  materials  used,  and  value  of  products. 

Tahlk  1.— comparative  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  8TATE8,  BY  STATES:  1890  AND  1880. 


CAPITAL. 


•<TATBt». 


Years. 


Number 

of 

establish- 

ments. 


Total, 
(a) 


Valae  uf 

land  and 

baildiDj]^. 


Valae  of 

machiDery, 

tools,  ana 

implements. 


Live  asuets. 
(6) 


Miscella. 
neons  ex- 
penses. 
(e) 


MACHINERY 


Looms. 


Hand. 


Thr  UDite<i  States 


''aUitomia 


i'ociE»ecti«*ut 

iriiti«*ii* 

yarrl^od 

1ia9iMarliiiiM*tts  . 

Xr»  J»rr»«^y 

>-rw  Y*trk 

<*!•* 

Ehnde  UUnd..  . 
All«««b^r  Mtalna 


1890 

1880 

I 

1800  ! 
1880 
1890  ' 
1880  : 
1890 
1880  j 
1890 
1880 
1890  I 
1880  ' 
1890  ' 
1880  ' 
1890 
1880 
1800  ' 
1880  ; 
1890 
1880 
1890 
(e)  1880 
(/)1890 
(9)1880 


472   $51,007,537  , 
382  ;   19,125,:K)0  ; 

«      112.283  j 
164.300  i 
9.037.042  <; 
4. 43«.  500  ' 
422,096 
82,000  |, 
50.400 
20.900  ! 
3,353,296 
1.306.900  i 
16,809.927  'i 
6,952.325  [ 
11.165,916  I 
4.696,775  ' 
37.830  I 
24,700  , 
9,362.063  ' 
1  370.900 
122.256  ; 


$6. 904, 628 
3. 836. 600 


5 


35 

28 

10 

5 

4 

4 

20 

22 

132 

106 

185 

151 

3 

6 

66 

49 

3 


16,400 

1.295,789 

746,000 

93.000 

AOUO 

7,500 

3,500 

364,800 

194,100 

2.170,079 

984,100 

1.376,242 

1.433.000 

15.000 

4.000 

1, 462. 502 

422,000 


«14, 181, 680 
5,227,500 

30,409 

62,000 

1. 617. 538 

1.247,550 

106.200  I 

30.000  ' 

12,400 

10,000 

591.908 

303,950 

5.039,564 

2.290,000 

3. 612. 758 

066,000 

1,750 

12,000 

2,941,679 

287,000 

70,364 


f29,  921, 229 
10. 061. 200 

81.874 

85,900 

6, 123, 715 

2,442,950 

222.896 

27.000 

30.  .MX) 

7.400 

2. 396.  588 

806,850 

9.600,284 

3,678,225 

6. 176, 918 

2,297,775 

21,080 

8,700 

4,957.882 

670.900 

51.802 


$4,250,623 


On  broad 
gocds. 


413 
1,629 


10,438 

270.426 

35.761 


On  nar- 
row 
goods. 


1,334 
1.524 


35 
24 


On  broad 
goods. 


14.866 
3.103 


Power. 


On 
ribbons. 


4.389 
id) 

1 


On  other 

narrow 

goods. 


1..'.67 
(d) 


6 


10 

rt2 
Jl 


1.053 
448 


290 


29< 


3.798 


14 


5 
6 


534.426 
61,000 


119,716 
8.500 


157, 110 
19.000 


257,600 
33,500 


484,390 

1, 356, 137 

1, 123, 671 

2.662 

939,051 

17.427 

15.862 


I 


41 

62 

218 

1.414 

AO 

A 


60 
36 


39 
55 
91 
19 

ir>3 

972 

906 

H 

22 
16:) 
226 


354 


9.146 

2.017 

1.K38 

543 


2.112 
1.478 


00 
572: 


2  306 
95 


451 
43 


60B: 


•» 


ItiO 


m  Valne  uf  hired  property  is  nut  Included  in  the  capital  reported  in  1890,  becaoae  it  was  not  included  in  the  report  of  1880. 
b  This  item  was  not  fully  rt'ported  in  1880. 
c  Itafiui  iimlrr  this  head  wero  not  reported  in  1K80. 
4  Xot  nrparately  reported  in  1880. 
r  lorlnded  in  group  "All  other  states.  1880  ". 

/Inclodca  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operaUons  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establisbmenta  are- 
uibvted  «a  foUowH :  Maine.  1 ;  Michigan,  1;  MiHsouri.  1;  North  Carolina,!;  Virginia  1. 
g  InelodM  atates  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  4*j«tabli8hment«  are« 

M  follows:  Kansas,  1 ;  Maine.  1;  Missouri.  I ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Vermont.  1. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES, 


Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890  AXD  1880— Continued. 


MACHINERY — COIltiulU-d. 


AVERAGK  NUMBER  OF  EMPU)rES  ANI»  TtlTAL 

WAGES. 


ro<<T  or  MATERIALS 
USED. 


STATES. 


Power 
looms — 
Con- 
'  Years,     tinned. 


Total  on 

ribltona 

and 

other 
narrow 

^ood8. 


Spindle?*. 


A;;jrregaie8. 


The  United  States     . 

California 

Connectirnt 

IllinoiH 

Maryland 

HassachusettA 

New  Jersey [ 

New  York . . 

Ohio 

Penn.xvlvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states 


1890 
1880 


5.956 
2. 218 

1 


1890 

1880    

1890  319 

1880  155 

1890  44 

1880  13 

1890  14 

1880      .. 

1890  90 

1880  88 

1890  '2.341 

1880  939 

1890  2  050 

1880  552 

1890  

1880  , 

1890  1.054 

1880  471 

1890  43 

1880  

1890  

1880  


Winding, 
clean  ing, 

and 
donbling. 


:{69.035 
164:218  . 

799 

200 

45.  402 

rti.  353 

363  , 


Spinning 

and 
twisting. 


718. 360 
262.  312 

2.018 

150 

84.  262 

.'»3. 472 

369 


Braiding.'  ;V„*;^f    Total  waeen. 


nunilier 


167.403 
81.607 

29 

7.>4 

11.492 

221 


6 


26.  -235 
13.514 
135.  160 
76.037 
62.  197 
27.707 
96 


.'.5  200 
16,9:'.6 
224. 2<>4 
134.746 
92.772 
39.564 


30.403 
11.000 
19.366 
33.429 
72,635 
22.784 


89.429 

9.497 

930 


228.786 

15.744 

2.46:i 


30.217 

6  864 

40 


50. 913 
31.. 337 

214 
151 
5.081 
3.428 
805 
259 


75 


82 

3  216 

1.826 

17.917 

12.  .549 

13. 151 

9.63:) 

40 

135 

9.522 

3.189 

194 


$19. 680. 318 
9. 146. 705 

83.  .566 

41.400 

2  006  804 

1  026,5:{0 
295.6:i6 

72,195 
24, 2:« 
11.000 

1.296.:)99 
521.  725 

7. 176. 18C 

4  177.  745 

5  584.399 

2  500.025 

13.685 

12.550 

2,981.334 

678.130 

61.978 


Malen    •    Females  i 
above  16  i  above  15  '    ^"" 
years,    i     years. 


18,998 
9.375 

56  ' 

•20 

1  649 

785 

198 

67 

31 

12 

1,192 

353 

8  184 

4  696 

4.857 

2.405 

10 

21 

2.604 

1.000 

55 


29.049 
16.396 

1.56 

106 

3.309 

1  990 

597 

135 

44 

56 

1.936 

1.285 

8  834 

5  360 

8.014 

5.459 

:u) 

73 

5.625 

L870 

109 


Raw  silk  and 
dren.   ;  silk  materials. 


Other 

textile 

materials 


2.866 
5. 566 


2.'> 


123 

653 

10 

57 


14 

88 

188 

899 

2.493 

•280 

1.769 


41  ! 

1.293  I 
319 

:to 


$46. 351. 200 
19, 208. 683 

123.406 
66.418 
5  723.  ^2»  ' 

3  025.  :i25 
155  931 

73.820 

•29.530 

11.630 

2.861  697 

1,730  870 

17.  191.845 

8  664  835 

8.571.281 

4  333.485 

8.  :t.Y> 

14.845 

10  875.625 

1.207,795 

147  015 


r2. 327.  684 
1.400.480 

1.3,:U)3 

3.  .500 

78.  485 

12.000 

111.978 

9.500 

•2.799 

2  980 

156.  1-20 

161.815 

228.811 

Sii,  400 

9.36. 248 

7;W  530 

5  488 

2.075 

794.350 

394  680 


8.418 
1.910 


•28.286 
1.700 


3.0<K) 
6,776 


698 
85 


1.56. 104 
15.  415 


162 
16 


395 
62 


141 


663.207 
79  660  ' 


102 


JXfciT  OK  MATEKIAI>    I'SEO— eOUtinuiil 


V.VLCE  OK   PRODUCT!*. 


J*TATE!». 


Years. 


Dyestnffs. 

chemicals, 

oil.  and 

soap. 


Fuel. 


The  I'nited  States . 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Naw  Jers«*y 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states 


1890       $717,111    $400,107 
1880         8-28.314      17:1. 283 


1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1880 
1880 


458 

3.  .552 

'204.864 

11.5.040 

4.727 


102 

2.  3.55 

73.134 

41.69:1 

1.725 


Rent  of 

p<)wer 

and  heat. 


$85.  409 

1.734 
3.400 
1.740 


.Vll  other 
niatrrials. 


6 

1,150 

60,976 

64.725 

155. 650  ' 

482.472  ; 

117.735  ; 

109. 4.30  ' 


205 


137.  .347 

50.975 

998 


25,350 
970 


48.149 
15.775 
143.132 
78. 548 
63,990 
•24.167 


63.502 
10,265 


6.168 
480 


$1.12-2.914 
856.941 

7.403 

5. 170 

118.665 

117. 148 

38.7.54 

42.575 

1.765 


870 
:i3.453 
33.730 


9.473 
1,000 


115.081 
17,330 
1S5.992 
369.281 
451.825 
i:i4. 192 

160 

•2,575 

214.092 

167. 270 

750 


18.4*27 
1.400 


<tn»ss<*ost 

ot 
materials. 


$5L  004, 425 
22,467,701 

146.406 

80.995 

6, -201. 876 

3,311.206 

314.  855 

125.895 

34.305 

15.760 

3, 25\,  883 

1.990,515 

17,908.883 

9. 678.  536 

10. 174. 818 

5.  :i31. 804 

13.983 

19,495 

1-2.094.389 

1.830,885 

149, 763 


Silk  ma- 
terial twice 
inclnded. 


$15, 5:r7, 520 
3,898.535 


746.175 

121,000 

5,205.501 

2. 502. 400 

1.318.742 

.533.600 


7. 017. 604 

404.000 

68,242 


Cost  of  net 

materialK. 

(a) 


$35,466,905 
18. 560. 166 

142.906 

66,400 

.5. 312, 120 

:t,  016, 016 

314, 8.55 

125.895 

34.  :105 

15.  760 

2. 505.  718 

1.860.  .515 

12.703,382 

7, 176. 138 

8. 856. 076 

4.  788. 204 

13,98:) 

19,495 

5,076.785 

1.426.985 

81,521 


Gross 
valne  of 
products 


Silk  prod- 
uct twice 
included. 


Valne  of 

n»-t 
products. 

{o» 


$87.  298,  454  |    $18.  143. 855   $69.  1.54.  .599 
4I.a3:t,0i5  '•       6,513,3*22     :«.  519.  723 


•271.912 

1.58, 175 

9. 788. 951 

.5.881.000 

785.845 

•244.150 

100.381 

^    35.415 

5, 557. 509 

3.  764. 260 

30,760,371 

17. 122.  -230 

19, 417, 796 

10. 170, 140 

33,927 

53,110 

18. 357. 516 

3. 491, 840 

228,082 


5.600 

28.470 

1,865.390 

442, 9tS 


945.810 

273.167 

5.  354.  :»W 

4.271  185 

1.681.481 

802, 115 


7.963.323  • 
638,675 
94,062 


266.  :(12 

IM),  705 

8. 123. 561 

5, 438. 075 

785  Mo 

244.150 

100.361 

,3.5. 415 

4.611.950 

:i.  491. 09:1 

25. 405. 982 

1*2,851,045 

17, 738. 315 

9.388.025 

:«.  927 

5:i,  110 

IL  404.  223 

2. 853, 165 

135.000 


713.  *254 
82,510 


*288. 000 
•27. 750 


4*25. 254 
54.760 


895.114 
111,725 


444.  OGO 
58.785 


551.114 
54.940 


a  See  explanation,  page  2*22. 


TEXTILES— SILK.  213 

The  following  summaries  show  the  value  of  lu't  produetiou  in  the  varicms  classes  of  {foods  manufaetured  as 
reiMirteil  at  the  census  ]>eriods  of  1880  and  181M): 

VALUKS  OK  KINISUKI)  OOODS  FOK  THK  (KNsrs  YKAK  18X0. 
rotn  1 $34,  519.  723 


Sewing  silk 776,  120 

Machine  twist 0. 007.  735 

Flo*w  «ilk 225.  025 

l)re8«  jfowls 4, 115,  205 

SatiuK 1, 101,  875 

Tie  silks  and  siai fs 606.  675 

Millinery  silks 891.  955 

( )ther  broad  goods 627.  595 

HaudkerchiefK *. 3, 881,  51K) 

KihUons 6.  023,  100 

La<e8 437,  000 

Braids  and  bindings 999,  (585 

Fringes  and  dress  trinunings 4. 950,  275 

Conls,  tassels,  passementeries,  ami  millinery  trinmiings 1. 866,  575 

Tpliolstery  and  military  trimmings 1,  392,  355 

Coach  hu'es  and  carriage  trimmings 37, 510 

Tmlertakers',  hatt4T8*,  and  fnr  trimmings 59, 805 

Mixed  goods  and  silk  values  therein ., 519, 643 

VALUES  OF  FINISHKl)  (;()()1)S  FOK  THK  CENSUS  YEAK  1890. 

Total $69,154,599 

Machine  twist  and  sewing  silk 7, 068,  213 

Fringe,  knitting,  embroidery,  and  Hoss  silk 1, 849, 631 

Dress  goods,  tignred  and  plain 15, 183,  134 

Tailors'  linings 3,  Oil,  437 

Tie  si  Iks  and  scarfs 919, 919 

Other  broad  goods 1,928,036 

Handkerchiefs 1, 913,  224 

Ribbons 17, 081, 447 

Laces 261.  750 

Braids  and  bindings 2,  771,  382 

Velvets  and  plnshes 3, 141, 026 

Upholstery  goods: 

Curtains 471, 324 

Tapestries 1 ,  :«0,  287 

Other  upholstery  broad  goods 1, 910,  721 

(vimps  and  trimmings 3, 918, 209 

Dress  and  cloak  trimmings 4, 403,  757 

MUitary  trimmings 232, 600 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods : 

Shirts  and  drawers 26,  421 

Hosiery  14 1,  183 

Mittens,  gloves,  etc 897,  904 

.Jersey  cloth JH),  6W 

Other  products (i02.  :«0 

The  valuer  stated  in  the  foregoing  summaries  represent  the  value  of  the  product  at  the  factory.  The  term 
^iiet  prodaetion"  signifies  the  quantity  and  value  of  finished  goods  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  materials 
-twice  included  ^,  which  is  fully  explained  hereafter  in  this  reix>rt. 

From  the  foregoing  summaries  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  net  production  increased  from  $34,510,723  in 
1S80  to  $60,154,599  in  1890,  an  increase  of  $.'U,634,87(),  or  100.33  per  cent.  In  considering  these  figures,  however, 
th€  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  values  had  declined  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  as  estimated  by 
rumiietent  authorities,  the  am<mnt  of  production  in  (]uantities  shows  a  very  marked  increase. 
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Tables  2  and  3  show  the  quantities  of  silk  goods  produced  in  1880  and  1890,  but  in  this  respect  the  report 
for  the  census  of  1880  furnished  a  small  basis  for  comparison  with  the  more  comprehensive  report  prepared  for 
the  census  of  1890. 

Tablk  a.— quantities  of  silk  PRODUCTS:  1880. 


SBWINQ8 

ANDTWiarr. 


SJTATKS. 


BROAD    GOODf 
AND  HAND- 
KKRCHIBF8. 


Pounds. 
The  United  St4ife« 821, 528 


Tarda 


lU,  858, 284 


California 9,500 

Oonnectietit 394, 981 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maine 4.225 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 273.816 

Missoori 

New  Hampshire 1. 300 

New  Jersey 25, 580 

New  York 88. 765 

Ohio ^ 

Pennsylvania 23, 110 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 251 


2,253,070 


99.120 


6,975,655 
1.427.439 


101.000 


RIBBONS  AND 
LACES. 


Yards. 
30,129,951 


8.541.235 

3,eoo 


573,320 


8.794,100 
10, 302, 096 


1.915,000 


TRIMMINGS  I 

AND  SMALL  | 

GOODS.       > 


Ponnds. 

no.  149 

4.650 

695 

12.230 

1,784 

39.789 

65 

300 

50,405 

403,330 

2,187 

192.924 

1,900 


Tahlk  »•— QIANTITIES  OF  8ILK  PKODUCTS:  1890. 


RIBBONS 


STATES. 


SEWINGS 

AND  BROAD  (UX»D«  AND   HANDKERCHIEFS.  (6)         .„,,.  ,  .__„ 

Number     twist,  (a)  and  laces. 

!        of 

eeUblish         — — 

ments. 


TRIMMI.NGS  and  SMALL  GOODS.  (C) 


Pounds. 


Yards.  ^^"        Padn.  j  Dozens.         Mecw*. 


Pieces. 


Yards.      Dozens.  ;    Groes.    •  Pairs.  I  Ponnds. 


The  Uuitod  States 

California 

Connecticut  

nUsois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Hew  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Shode  Island 

All  other  states  (d) 


472       1,449.462      30.171.673       4.642,820     71,049       393,902      25,737,211         5,201.128       217. 9U       491,512       190.984;     2.000 


1,140 


^_  —    I  _ . 


9 
ii 
10 

4 

20 

132 

185 

3 
66 

3 

5 


18  829 

770, 428 

2, 747. 420 

675. 117 
1.000 

1.904 

5.717 

872, 783 

33.290 

390,683 
44,568 



744.383 

18. 180, 072 

514,295 

13,820 

386,520 

14,629.214 

44,168 

4, 795.  552 

726,474 

44 

1,665 

8. 447, 441 

144  173 

3  431,093 

2,  725, 934 

55,281 

1.664.608 

, 

. 

89,875 

36,613 

273. 153 

t 



64.060 


7.944 


64.942 


1.105 
3.750 


160 
I&341 

265,024  1       75,000    1.000 

11,000    , 

331.727    i       11.395  1,698 

164,036  I  500  I      45,936        62,000 

3,276.284  I      94.500!    408,577.     106.618 

11,260  I j S 

983,915; ,      20,749 


2,000 


28,280 


1,140 


o  Includes  329.637  pounds  of  "  fringe,  knitting,  embroidery,  and  floss  silk",  divided  aM  follows:  California, 4.515;  Connecticut,  121,177;  Massachusetts,  75.658, 
2few  Jersey.  27,593;  New  York,  .3.779;  Pennsylvania,  81,915;    'All  other  states",  15,000. 

b  Includes  in  "Broad  goods  "the  following:  dress  goods,  figujed  and  plain;  tailors'  linings,  tie  silks  and  scarfs,  "Other  broad  goods",  tapestriee,  curtains; 
velvets  and  plushes,  and  "Other  upholstery  broad  goods". 

e  Includes  gimps  and  trimmings,  braids  and  bindings,  dress  and  cloak  trimmings,  military  trimmings,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  jersey  cloth.  (Jersey  cloth 
as  follows:  United  States,  75,444  yards,  vix.,  California.  444,  and  New  York,  75,000.) 

d  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operation.^  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments 
jue  distributed  as  follows:  Maine,  1;  Michigan.  1;  Missouri.  1:  North  Carolina,  1;  Virginia.  1. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SILK  MANUFACTURE. 


In  addition  to  what  has  been  shown  regarding  the  increase  in  both  value  and  quantity  of  production  during 
the  past  decade,  a  very  great  advance  has  ensued  in  the  development  of  the  manufacture  through  the  production 
of  new  classes  of  goods,  as  well  as  the  consequent  increased  eiuploymeiit  of  silk  fabrics  for  many  uses  pre\iou8ly 
unknown. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  improvement  and  increased  beauty  and  variety  of  designs  in  our  figured  silk  fabrics 
attest  the  rapid  advance  made  in  the  domestic  industry,  while  qualities  have  steadily  improved  in  nearly  every 
direction,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  prices.  Among  other  noteworthy  features  distinguishing  the  past  decade 
may  be  mentioned  Ihe  jspread  of  the  industry  through  the  establishment  of  mills  at  numerous  iK)ints  outside  the 
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re€-<»^uized  seats  of  the  industry  in  188();  the  almost  absolute  retirement  of  the  hand  loom  in  wea\ing  broad  goods 
auti  ribbons,  the  marked  decline  in  the  price  of  raw  silk,  and  the  great  improvement  in  nearly  every  department  of 
iiia4*hiiiery  and  appliances.  The  latter  feature  has  led  to  increased  economy  in  manufacture  and  larger 
diversification  of  product,  there  being  in  fact  scarcely  any  class  of  silk  goods  required  by  American  cx)nsumer8  not 
DOW  produced  in  this  country  and  upon  American  looms. 

Liist,  but  not  least,  may  be  mentioned  the  ascendency  in  volume  of  domestic  silk  fabrics  over  imported  goods. 
The  percentages  of  silk  goods  made  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  whole  consumption  of  such  goods 
in  the  country  at  the  past  four  censuses  are  as  follows: 


1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


PER  CENT. 
....     13 
....     23 

....   38 
....  55 


F^a<-h  of  the  features  above  noted  is  of  sufficient  imimrtance  to  merit  more  exteiuled  reference,  since  all  are 
fiK'ttifs  in  the  history  of  the  past  decade;  further  allusion  will  be  made  to  them  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

8EWING   SILK    AND  MACHINE   TWIST. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  more  important  lines  of  the  manufacture,  consideration  may  jnoperly  be  first  given  to 
the  oldest,  that  of  sewing  silk.  Previous  to  1810  this  production,  as  well  as  such  other  manipulation  of  silk  as  then 
existed  in  the  rnit<*d  States,  was  a  household  industry.  The  erection  in  that  year  at  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  of  a 
small  1 -story  frame  building,  12  feet  square  (still  standing),  and  the  employment  of  a  water  wheel  as  the 
motive  ixiwer  for  the  single  crude  spinning  frame  which  it  contained,  may  justly  be  considered  the  inauguration  of 
silk  manufacture  as  a  factory  industry  in  this  country.  At  the  census  of  1850  the  value  of  sewing  silk  production 
hsul  grown  to  $1,209,426  out  of  a  total  value  of  $1,809,476  for  all  silk  goods  manufactured.  Tlu»  ada])tation  of  silk 
thread  or  twist  for  use  on  the  sewing  machine,  occurring  in  1852,  creat^nl  the  new  classification  of  ^*  machine  twist '^ 
;in<l  gave  immense  impetus  to  this  branch  of  silk  industry.  At  the  census  of  1880  its  produ(;tion  amounted  in 
value  to  $6,783,855,  sewing  silk  being  credited  with  $776,120  and  machine  twist  with  $6,007,735.  At  the  census  of 
1890  the  returns  for  the  two  items  were  consolidated,  the  total  value  produced  in  that  year  being  $7,068,213, 
an  increase  of  $284,358,  or  4.19  per  cent.  That  this  increase  in  value  of  production  was  not  larger  resulted  from 
a  decided  falling  off  in  price  during  the  past  deeade.  The  weight  produced  in  1880  was  791,525  i>ounds  (a),  while 
in  IsOO  it  was  1,119,825  ]Kmnds  (/>),  an  increase  of  328,300  ])ounds,  or  41.48  per  cent.  The  ever  increasing  use  of 
Uie  sewing  mairhine  has  fully  sustained  this  industry,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  machine  twist  is  at  present  one 
of  gi-eat  importiuice.  The  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods,  as  in  1880,  is  more  extensively  carried  on  in  the  states 
tif  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  than  elsewhere. 

FKINGE,  KNITTING,  EMBROIDERY,  AND    FLOSS   SILKS. 

Fringe,  knitting,  embroidery,  and  floss  silks  are  i)ro<luced  by  the  manufacturers  of  spun  silk  and  machine 
Twist  and  sewing  silks,  and  the  product  has  been  develojied  largely  since  the  Tenth  Census.  The  returns  for  1880 
>howed  a  value  in  product  of  floss  silk  of  $225,025,  including  fringe,  knitting,  and  embroidery  silks,  in  18tM>  the 
value  of  the  combined  production  aggregated  $1,849,631,  an  increase  of  $1,624,606,  or  721.97  i)er  cent,  having  ke])t 
pa€-e  with  the  largely  increased  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  for  use  in  art  decoration  and  other  ]Hirposes. 

BROAD   SILKS. 

The  generic  or  commercial  term  of  *' broad  silks"  is  applied  in  this  report  to  all  silk  woven  fabrics  other  than 
haiulkerchiefs,  ribbons,  velvets  and  plushes,  upholstery  goods,  and  trimmings  of  the  character  designated  in  the 
cLissific^tion  hereinafter  shown.  To  better  illustrate  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  historical  reference 
bec<»ineH  necessary.  Previous  to  1840  little,  if  anything,  had  been  accomplished  then»iii  save  as  a  household 
iEidastr>'.  In  that  year  a  start  in  a  small  way  was  made  at  l*aterson,  New  Jersey,  but  the  insignificant  growth 
f»f  broad  silk  weaving  in  the  decade  following  is  shown  by  the  returns  for  the  census  of  1850,  which  reported  the 
valae  of  '*  silk  cloth  ^  produced  at  $17,050.  At  the  census  of  1860  no  mention  whatever  was  made  of  this  class  of 
production.  During  the  war  the  production  was  greatly  stimulatetl,  owing  in  part  to  fre<iuent  deficiencies  in  the 
foreiini  sui)ply  and  in  part  to  the  excessive  cost  due  t4)  the  high  price  of  gold,  which  greatly  checked  imiwrtation. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  (in  18f>5)  the  weaving  of  broad  silks  had  attained  considerable  imjiortance  and  may  l>e 
rejsarded  as  having  then  become  firmly  established.     Hence  very  nearly  all  that  has  been  aehieved  in  this  branch 

m  The*  total  qiumtity  of  M*wingH  and  twist  pmducMl  in  I8M),  reported  at  the  Tentli  Oumus,  wait  821,528  pounds,  but  in  this  amount  was  included  fiosa  silk 
.«klrli  aliM>  embraced  fringe,  knittin;i;.  and  eiubruiderj'  Hilk)  to  the  value  of  $225,U25.    The  average  value  of  this  latter  product  in  that  year  luiiy  \m  placeil  at  $7..iO  per 
whieh  wonld  give  30,003  pounds  ax  the  amount  of  production,  leaving  791.525  pounds  as  the  amount  of  machine  twist  and  rtcwing  silk  produced. 
h  It  wUI  be  seen  by  reference  to  f(M>tnote  a  in  Table  3,  showing  '*  quantities  of  silk  prcMlucts:  1890",  that  from  the  total  of  1.449,462  iMuinds  given  for  s<*wing8 
t,6^  pounds  of  fringe,  knitting,  embn>idery,  and  floes  silk  should  be  deducted,  leaving  1,110.825  iMiuuds  as  the  production  of  niachint*  twint  and  sewing 
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of  iudustry  has  been  accomi)lislied  within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  returns  of  the  Ninth  Census  reported 
an  annual  production  of  1,026,422  yards,  the  value  not  being  given.  The  vahie  of  ])roduction  reported  at  both  the 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses  is  shown  herewith : 

HKOAD  SILKS. 


PRODUCTS.  I  HSU  IH90 

Total $7,343,305  r-Jl,042,526 


I  ^ , 

DresD  goods 4.115.205  15,183.134 

Satins 1,101,875      

'     Tailors' linings 3.011.437 

lie  silks  and  scarfs 606, 675  919. 919 

Millinerv  sUks 891.955      


Other  broad  goods 627, 595  1. 928,  <«6 


It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  total  vahie  of  production  in  this  branch  of  silk  industry  in  1890  amounted  to 
$21,042,526,  an  increase  over  1880  of  $13,609,221,  or  186.55  per  cent.  Allusion  has  alreiidy  been  made  to  the  greiit 
progress  within  the  past  decade  in  the  whole  industry  in  a  more  extended  range  of  i)roduction,  and  nowhere  does 
this  more  aptly  apply  than  in  the  domain  of  broad  silk  wea\ing.  The  classification  is  now,  in  fact,  almost  illimitable, 
practically  embracing  everything  made  in  other  and  older  silk  manufacturing  countries,  while  in  quality  of  weave, 
combination  of  colors,  beauty  of  design,  and  excellence  of  finish  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  meet  all  requirements. 
In  the  meantime,  also,  values  have  experienced  a  great  de<*line,  and  jmCes  to  consumers  are  much  below  those 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  Tenth  Census. 

HANDKKRCHIEFS. 

The  handkerchief  production  stiinds  almost  singly  in  showing  a  decline  in  the  value  of  goods  manufaetured, 
having  decreased  from  $3,881,590  in  1880  to  $1,913,224  in  1890,  a  difference  of  $1,968,366,  or  50.71  \}er  cent. 
This  results  from  the  decided  change  which  has  occurred  during  the  decade,  e^sjiecially  within  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  in  the  requirements  of  the  purchasing  trade,  the  tendency  being  adverse  to  the  class  of  goods  made  on 
American  looms,  particularly  figured  effects,  and  favoring  those  of  oriental  production,  of  which  the  imixntation 
into  this  country,  especially  from  Ja]mn,  has  recently  grown  to  large  ])roportions. 

RIBBONS. 

The  development  of  ribbon  manufacture  during  the  past  decade  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  Its  production 
of  $17,081,447  in  1890  stands  second  in  value  to  that  of  broad  silks,  while  it  exceetls  that  of  dress  silks  by  the  sum 
of  $1,898,313.  In  1880  the  value  of  ribbons  manufactured  was  rejiorted  at  $6,023,100.  The  increase  shown  by  the 
Eleventh  Census  is  $11,058,347,  or  183.60  per  cent.  Previous  to  1861  a  few  feeble  and  insignificant  efforts  were 
made  at  various  points  toward  producing  this  class  of  goods,  but  it  was  not  until  the  commercial  exigencies  created 
by  the  civil  war  that,  similarly  to  broad  silks,  ribbon  ]>roduction  obtained  as  a  permanent  domestic  industry,  the 
first  mill  of  reiil  imiwrtance  haNing  been  estjiblished  at  Williamsburg,  New  York,  in  1863.  In  1870  the  Ninth 
Census  showed  a  production  of  3,224,264  yards,  and  from  that  date  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  has 
been  marked.  The  remarks  made  conceniing  broad  silks  apply  with  equal  force  to  ribbons  in  both  diversificaticni 
and  excellence  of  product.  Goods  of  a  character  and  beauty  the  production  of  which  ten  years  ago  the  manufacturer 
would  have  hardly  ventured  to  predict  would  be  attempted  within  that  i)eriod  now  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
the  regular  output,  while  the  exceedingly  low  prices  at  which  they  are  offered  to  consumers  has  created  a  demand 
for  their  use  for  many  ])uri)oses  never  before  contemplated. 

I. ACES. 

The  production  of  laces  for  dress  and  millinery  pnri>oses  shows  a  falling  oft'  from  $437,000  in  1880  to  $261,750 
in  1890,  a  decrease  of  $175,250,  or  40.10  per  cent.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  decrease  can  be  attributeti  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  Tenth  Census  lace  mitts  were  <*lassified  as  laces,  while  under  the  Eleventh  Census  they  are 
included  with  mittens  and  gloves. 

BRAIDS   AND   BINDINGS. 

In  braids  and  bindings  the  returns  show  a  value  in  production  of  $2,771,382  in  1890,  against  $999,685  in  1880, 
an  increase  of  $1,771,697,  or  177.23  per  cent.  In  1880  (fiscal  year)  the  invoice  value  of  this  class  of  goods  im|K)rted 
into  the  port  of  New  York  amounted  to  $1,323,437,  and  in  1890  it  was  $1,707,154. 
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VELVETS   AND   PLUSHES. 

Tbe  mauuf^u^tiire  of  velvets  aud  plushes,  with  a  product  in  1890  valued  at  $3,l'^l7026y  has  come  into  existence 
since  the  Tenth  Census.  No  separate  classihcation  of  the  two  items  is  made  in  tlie  summary  showing  the  vahie  of 
pnKlui-tiou,  but  the  value  of  the  output  of  plushes  largely  exceeds  that  of  velvets.  The  velvets  produced  here 
have  lH*en  mostly  utilized  for  millinery  and  dress  triinming  ])urpo8es,  while  the  plushes  are  largely  employed  in 
'ipholstery.  So  far  only  plain  goods,  made  of  *'  sohappe"  or  spun  silk  with  cotton  backs,  have  been  manufactured 
hei>*,  no  protluction  hsiving  been  attemjited  of  the  high  figured  eft'ects  in  both  lines,  such  as  are  seen  among  the 
aitistir  creations  of  the  Lyons  weavers  or  of  the  foreign  rich  all-silk  plain  velvets. 

UPHOLSTERY    GOODS. 

Under  the  general  head  of  '*  Upholstery  goods"  the  summary  for  181M)  shows  the  following  values  of  goods 
pnKlni-iMl  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  was  the  component  materiaf  of  chief  value:  curtains,  $471,324; 
ta|»estries,  $1,33(),287,  and  other  upholstery  broad  goods,  J?l,010,721;  a  total  of  $3,712,332.  At  the  Tenth 
Tensus  no  mention  was  made  of  goods  of  this  character;  the  industry  has  made  rapid  progress  within  the  past 
dei-ade,  esi)ecially  in  the  city  of  Philiwlelphia,  the  chief  center  for  this  class  of  silk  goods.  Curtains  largely 
matie  of  silk,  but  with  some  admixture  of  cotton,  are  now  offered  to  consumers  at  a  less  price  than  were  *^all 
••otton''  goods  ten  yetirs  ago,  while  tapestries,  principally  used  in  furniture  coverings,  are  fiilly  30  iHjr  cent  cheaper 
and  of  nuich  better  design  and  quality.  Equally  in  '^ Other  upholstery  broad  goods",  such  as  brocatelles,  light 
silk  damasks  for  draperies,  silk  chenilles,  etc.,  the  improvement  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  The  goods  produced 
are  sold  at  lower  prices  than  ever  before,  and  the  industry  is  capable,  under  favorable  conditions,  of  much  larger 
ex]»au8ioii  and  diversification  of  product. 

TRIMMINOS. 

The  variance  in  classification  in  the  summaries  of  finished  production  between  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Onsuses  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  correct  detailed  comparison.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  item  of 
trimmings.    The  following  statement,  however,  is  i>resented: 


PRODUCTS. 


IH80 


1N»0 


Uplu»l8tt»ry  and  military  triroiuings ,    $1, 392, 355 

Coa<*li  laces  and  carriage  trimmings 37. 51U 

Total 


1,429,865 


I'pholstery  gimpit  and  trimmingn | $:i,918.  209 


Military  trimmings. 
Total 


Friu^rn  and  dri'MM  trimmings. 


'    ConU,  tassels,  passe* men terie.  and  military  trimmings 
Undertakers   (a),  hatters',  and  fur  trimmings 

Total '. 


232, 600 


4.150,809 


4. 950.  275 

1.  866.  575 

59.805 


6.876  655 


l)n'ss  and  cloak  trimmings 


4. 403.  757 


a  LTndpriak<*r8'  trimmings  should  properly  l>e  classed  with  "  l*pbolster>'  trimmings",  but  in 
1880  they  were  classeil  with  *'  llatters'  and  fur  trimmings". 

This  statement  shows  that  the  reported  value  of  the  entire  production  of  trimmings  in  1880  was  *8,306,62(l,  while* 
in  IS!NI  it  was  $8,.")54,5GrN  an  increase  of  $248,040,  or  2.1M>  per  cent,  and  that  while  the  production  of  ujiholstery  and 
military  trimmings  combined  increased  in  the  sum  of  $2,720,044,  or  190.21>  per  cent,  that  of  dress  and  cloak 
triininiDgs  tlecreased  $2,472,898,  or  35.96  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  latter  item  can  be  attributed  (mly  to  adverse 
fashions  in  the  use  of  both  dress  and  cloak  trimmings,  ribbons  having  largely  taken  their  place  for  dress  garniture^ 
whilf  plainer  styles  of  cloaks  were  in  favor.  This  class  of  goods  is  perhaps  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  ever  changing 
mhinis  of  fashion  than  any  other  line  of  the  industry. 

noSIEKY    AND    KMT   GOODS. 

The  maiuifacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  with  its  total  production  of  $1,156,172,  is  practically^  a  development 
f»f  the  i»ast  Xew  years,  no  separate  mention  of  goods  of  this  character  having  been  made  at  the  census  of  1880.  The; 
iudatitiy  is  thriving  and  rapidly  assuming  imiK>rtance,  the  goods  produced  being  of  the  highest  iK)Ssible  grade. 


L 
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NUMBEK  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  censas  of  1880  reported  382  establishments  engagefl  in  the  silk  industry  in  that  year,  which  includefl  some 
•of  those  employed  exclusively  in  silk  dyeing,  finishing,  etc.,  the  number  of  which  was  less  than  in  1890.  The 
number  of  establishments  reported  in  1890  was  472,  being  all  silk  manufacturing  concerns,  an  increase  of  90,  or 
:23.56  per  cent.  To  these  should  be  added  52  establishments  engaged  exclusively  in  silk  dyeing  and  finishing, 
making  a  total  for  the  whole  industry  of  524  establishments,  a  net  increase  over  1880  of  142  establishments,  or  37.17 
per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  statement  for  1880  and  1890  shows,  by  states,  the  number  of  establishments 
^engaged  in  the  industry  (including  dyeing  and  finishing)  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each: 


STATEi*. 


NUMBKB  or 
ESTABLI$HMKNT9. 


1880 


1890 


locrMMe.       IKM-nwae. 


The  Unitod  States 


California 

Connecticat 

lUinoia 

KannaH 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaasacbnsettD  . . 

Michigan 

Missonri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Vermont 

Virginia 


882 


28 
5 
1 
1 
4 

22 


1 

1 

106 

151 


6 

49 

1 

1 


524 

9 
36 
II 


1 
4 
20 
1 
1 


156 

206 

1 

.'{ 

71 

3 


4 


.V. 

1 


22 


3 


The  following  statement,  reproduced  from  the  report  on  "The  Dyeing  and  Finishing  of  Textiles'',  shows  the 
number  of  establishments,  amount  of  capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  average  number  of  employes  and  their  wages, 
power  used,  cost  of  materials  used,  and  total  value  of  work  done  in  establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  dyeing 
^nd  finishing  silk  goods  and  yarns: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  DYEING  AND  FINISHING  SILK  GOODS  AND  YAKNS. 


KTATKB. 


The  United  SUte« 


Hew  Jeraey 

3J«w  York 

AU  other  states  (6) 


aTATBS. 


The  United  States 


"New  Jersey 

New  York 

All  other  states. 


CAPITAL. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Miacel. 
laneous 
Direct         expenses, 
investment. 


52 


$487,933     $1,880,224 


24 
21 


1S».800  :     1.313,306 

285,133  466,506 

9,000  100.413 


$177. 9:t3 

123.607 

47.706 

6.620 


HORSE   POWER. 


Steam.       Wat<-r. 


1.513 

777 
545 
191 


21 


All 
other. 


10 


10 


Total. 


$1,276,926   t 


21 


1.127,346 

111,129 

38,451 


AVSRAGE  XCICBER  OF  EMPIX>Vi^S  AXD  TOTAL  WAOU.   (a) 

AgffregateH. 


i'^S-f     Total  wage.. 


number 


1.745 

1.292 

391 

62 


$1,013,325 

744.059 

230,034 

39.2T2 


Males 

aliove  16 

years. 


1,639 


Females 

above         ("hildren. 
15  years. 


102  ' 


1,233 

344 

62 


t7i 
45 


2 
2 


rt)ST  op  MATERIALS  I'SBD. 


Cheoiicals 

and 
dvestnffs. 


$1,092,192 


Fuel. 


$83,475 


^J^^i^L^    Another 
'^  hS[t        '  «n*terialH. 


Value  of 
work 
done. 


I 


$4,675 


"I  — 


987,957 
75.012  ; 
29,223 


70,582  j 
9,498  , 
3.395  . 


600 
4,075 


$96,584  I  $2,935,101 


68.207 

22.544 

5.833 


2.333,716 
478,637 
122.748 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 

6  Includes  stat^  grouped,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishroent.s  ma^v  not  l>e  disclosed.     These  establishments  were  distributed  as  follows: 
•Connecticut,  1 ;  Illinois.  1:  Pennsylvania..'). 
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LOC  ATION  OF  SILK  MILLS. 

Allasioii  has  been  made  to  the  spread  of  the  iudustry  during  the  i)ast  dei*,ade  through  tlie  establishment 
of  wills  at  numerous  points  outside  the  recognized  centers  of  the  industry  in  1880, 

A  large  iM)rtion  of  the  spread  of  the  industry  to  new  points  has  resulted  from  the  location  by  manufacrtnrers 
elsewhere  engaged  therein  of  "  annex  "  establishments  devoted  mainly  to  the  **  throwing  "  branch,  in  which  women 
au<l  children  are  principally  employed,  the  work  being  of  the  lightest  kind.  This  has  occurred  notably  in  the  state 
4»f  Pennsylvania,  where,  in  addition  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  otherwise  unemployed  labor  of  the  character  mentioned, 
fuel  is  comparatively  cheap.  The  location  of  mills  in  this  state,  as  well  as  in  some  instances  in  other  states,  has, 
furtbcMinore,  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  financial  inducements  offered  by  various  towns,  the  citizens  of  which 
liuve  wished  to  secure  an  industry  in  their  localities  furnishing  light,  agreeable,  and  remunerative  employment. 
Hence  lil>eral  subscriptions  have  been  made  toward  the  erection  of  mills.  While  these  isolated  establishments, 
ii-*  a  rule,  were  at  the  first  mere  "annexes"  devoted  to  the  "throwing"  of  material  to  be  woven  at  the  pai*ent 
4-stablisliment  in  one  or  another  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  manufacture,  weaving  was  later  also  entered  nixm, 
while  esi)e4*ially  among  those  established  in  the  latter  half  of  the  past  decade  there  are  a  number  of  well  e(|uipped 
ia4-torie4S  embracing  all  the  branches,  from  the  si)indle  to  the  loom. 

The  question  of  advantage  or  disadvimtiige  of  an  isolated  location  presents  a  problem  which  has  been  widely 
di>4^  iissed.  On  the  one  side  are  cheaper  fuel,  cheaper  help,  lower  taxes,  less  expense  for  factory  space,  etc.,  while 
ou  the  other  there  are  the  advantages  of  proximity  to  market,  to  expert  textile  machinists,  and  to  depots  for  all 
manner  of  supplies,  and  also  of  having  trained  employes,  who  can  hardly  be  induced  to  remove  to  ccmntry  towns, 
where  almost  all  the  operatives  must  first  be  instructed  in  their  several  tasks.  But  whatever  the  advantages  or 
dis;id vantages  of  a  remoter  location,  the  "  throwsters"  at  the  principal  centers  have  found  it  diflHcult  to  com])ete 
with  these  outside  establishments,  the  difference  in  wages  alone  being  a  most  important  factor. 

(  APITAL. 

The  returns  for  capital  are  far  more  complete  at  the  Eleventh  Census  than  any  jireviously  obtained, 
«'nil>raeing  in  detail  the  "Live  assets"  and  also  the  *'  Value  of  hired  property",  while  at  the  Tenth  Census  they 
were  largely  confined  to  the  actual  investments  of  manufacturers,  and  did  not  include  the  "  Value  of  hired 
pn>i>erty",  which  under  the  Eleventh  Census  aggregates  $10,355,160,  making  a  total  of  $61,362,697.  In  making 
c«>in))aris<ms  with  the  Tenth  Census  this  amount  is  omitted.  Direct  investment  in  1890  amounts  to  $51,007,537  (fi), 
as  against  $19,125,300  in  1880,  an  increase  4)f  $31,882,237,  or  166.70  per  cent.  The  items  of  *'  Value  of  land  and 
buildings"  and  '-Total  value  of  machinery"  are  the  only  ones  with  which  the  returns  of  1880  can  be  fairly 
<tMiipared.  The  value  of  land  and  buildings  increased  from  $3,836,600  in  1880  to  $6,904,628  in  1890,  an  increase 
of  5^^,068,028,  or  79.97  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  the  machinery  employed  increased  from  $5,227,600  in  1880  to 
*14,181,680  in  1890,  an  increase  of  $8,954,180,  or  171.29  i)er  cent.  In  1880  the  combined  value  of  land  and  buildings 
and  machinery  was  $9,064,100,  leaving  $10,061,200  as  the  amount  otherwise  included  as  capital,  the  respective 
j«en*entages  of  the  above  to  the  whole  sum  of  $19,125,300  being  47.39  and  52.61.  In  1890  the  combined  value  of 
the  same  items  was  $21,086,.'508,  leaving  $29,921,229  as  the  amount  otherwise  included  as  capital,  the  respective 
jiereentages  to  the  whole  sum  of  $51,007,537  being  41.34  and  58.66.  In  1880  the  value  of  finished  goods  produced 
lor  each  iloUar  of  capital  invested  was  $1.80,  and  in  1890  it  was  $1.3(J.  Although  these  figures  apparently  show 
that  the  producing  capacity  of  capital  was  smaller  in  1890  than  in  1880,  the  fact  that  "Live  assets"  were  more 
fully  reiK)rted  under  the  Eleventh  than  under  the  Tenth  Census,  and  the  great  decline  in  pri4*es  of  products, 
alrea«ly  alluded  to,  should  be  considered  in  this  connection.  A  careful  analysis  of  these  two  items  will  demonstrate 
that  the  ratio  of  pnHluction  to  capital  in  1890  was  considerably  larger  than  in  1880. 

EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

The  returns  show  that  the  average  number  <»f  employes  in  1890  was  50,913  (6),  while  in  1880  it  was  31,337, 
the  increase  amimnting  to  19,576,  or  62.47  per  cent. 

The  following  stsitement  shows  the  increase  or  decrease  in  number  and  iK*n*entage  of  males,  females,  and 
fhiUlren  employed  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880: 


INCRBA8B. 


I>ICCRKA8F.. 


AVBKAGK    NUMUKK   or  KMPUlTl^S. 


Mal(*8  above  16  years  . . . 

F«»n:rtloa  aborts  1 5  years . 

1    Chililreii 


IHOO 


18,998 

29.049 

2.  866 


IK80 


9,375 

16,396 

5,566 


Number.       Per  rent.        Number.       Percent. 


9.623 
12.653 


102.65 
77.17     i 


2.700 


4**.  .M 


fa  addition  to  tbeee  amouiitii,52eHtabliRbmenit(engaf;e(lexcluHivcly  in  dyeing  and  finishing  silk  j£oo«1h  and  yam  in  1890reiN>rt    '  hire<l  profierty  "  to  the  vslne 
«,J33mod  A  direct  inveHtmcut  of  $1,880,2*24. 
h  To  thMM  amounts  should  be  added  1.745  eniiiloy{>s  and  $1,013,325  wages,  reported  by  52  esUblishments  engaged  in  dyeing  and  tlnishinu  silk  tnHt*\H  and  yam, 

tke  total  nnmlier  of  employes  in  the  silk  industry  52.658,  to  whom  $20,603,643  was  paid  in  wages. 
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Notwithstaudiii^  the  growth  of  the  industry,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  employed  is  very 
noticeable,  being  largely  due  to  the  stringent  laws  which  have  been  enacted  during  the  decade  in  several  states 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  factories. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  1890  was  $19,680,318  (a),  as  against  89,146,705  in  1880,  an  increase  of 
$10,533,613,  or  115.16  per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  statements  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  per  week  to  classified  operatives  in  1880 
and  1890.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  only  65  j)er  cent  of  the  establishments  made  detailed  reports  on 
this  subject  in  1890.  ^ 

RATES  OF  WAGES  PEK  WEEK  TO  CLASSIFIED  OPERATIVES:  1880. 


rLASSE.S  OF  OPERATIVES 


Males. 


Raw  silk  winder* 

Kaw  silk  cleaneni 

Raw  silk  doublerH 

Raw  silk  spinnerH $5. 57 

Raw  Hilk  twisters 5.98 

Raw  silk  reelers 

Soft  silk  doublerH 

Soft  silk  winders 

Soft  silk  spoolers 

Soft  silk  warpers 10. 71 

(^uillers  and  qnill  winders 

Soft  silk  beamcrs 12.11 

Soft  silk  warp  twisters 13. 96 

Hand  loom  weavers  (6) 14. 15 

Power  loom  weavers  (6) 11. 4.3 


Females. 

S5.25 
3.37 
5.18 
4  87 
5.67 
4.50 
4.00 
6.35 
4  96 
7.62 
4.00 
.       7. 72 

8.44 
7.94 


CLAftSES  OK  OPERATIVES. 


Lace  machine  operators. . 
Braid  machine  operators. 

Braiders 

Passementerie  spinners. . 

Fringe  knotters 

Tassel  makers 

Finishers 

Designers  (e) 

Card  cntters  <d) 

Dyers  (et 

Engineers 

Machinists 

Loom  fixers 

Laborers 


• 

Males. 
«li- 75 

Females. 

16.00     

$5.41 

17.73 

12.00 

• 

.*>.  30 

.5.29 

13.50 

24. 71 

• 

11  68 

19  77 

12. 33     

!•>  40      

15. 87 

8  73 

RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  WEEK  TO  CLASSIFIED  OPERATIVES:  1890. 


CUieSES  OK  OPKRATIVK8. 


Raw  silk  winders 

Raw  silk  cleaners 

Raw  silk  doablers 

Raw  silk  spinners 

Raw  silk  twisters 

Soft  silk  winders 

Soft  silk  spoolers 

Soft  silk  warpers 

Soft  silk  besuners 

Soft  silk  warp  twisters 

Hand  loom  weavers 

Power  loom  Weavers : 

Broad  goods 

Ribbons  

Braiding  machine  operatives 1 

Knitting  machine  operatives 

Lace  machine  ojM'ratives 

Designers 

Card  cutters 

Dyers 

Finishers 

LalKirt^rM 

<^t  her  o|>eratives 


Number 
of  establish- 
ments. 

126 

Males. 

Females. 

$5.24 
4.71 
5.07 
4.85 
5.25 
6.31 
5.71 
8.74 
9.40 

10.00 
8.52 

9.04 

11.28 

6.00 

8.0O 

I 
Childieo. 

i 

1 
$3.10 

18 

2.93 

111 

1 
3.08 

96 

68 

193 

16.70 
7.52 

3.58 
3.15 
3.34 

123 

142 

56 

6.09 
13.60 
11.26 
13.35 
14.09 

11.16 
15.74 

8.48 
16.00 
13.00 
23.18 
15.05 
16.00 
13.87 

9.29 
12.34 

3.56 
3.25 

91 

59 

1 

108 

79 

:io 

14 

4 

17 

16.50 

8.50 

25 

16 

i>8 

10.12 
4.50 
6.89 

10 

K2 

3.95 

a  Set'  nutt^  b  on  page  219. 

b  There  is  a  very  great  different^  in  the  sire  of  looms  for  ditt'erent  kinds  of  goods.    The  highest  raten  to  powtr  loom  weavers  are  |»aid  to  those  employed  on  the 
large  looms  used  in  fringe  and  trimming  manufactures. 

('  The  designer  is  sometimt^  also  the  sujierinteDdent. 
it  The  cuni  rntter  is  sometimes  also  the  designer. 
f  The  chief  dyer  receive**  from  $20  to  $30. 
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MAC^HINKHY. 

BROAD   GOODS   LOOMS. 

Allusion  has  heretofore  been  made  to  the  decrease  in  the  einploynient  of  hand  looms  within  the  past  census 
decade.  In  1880  the  total  number  of  looms  reported  in  use  for  weaving  broad  ^oods  was  4,732;  of  this  number 
1,621»  were  hand  looms  and  3,103  power  looms.  In  1890  but  413  hand  looms  were  reiK)rted  in  use,  the  decrease 
iM'iiig  1,216,  or  74.65  per  cent.  In  1880  the  respective  percentages  of  hand  and  power  looms  employed  in  this  branch 
wtTt»  34.43  and  05.57.  In  1800  the  total  number  of  broad  looms  employed  was  reported  at  15,279,  of  which  413 
were  hand  looms  and  14,860  power  looms,  the  total  increase  over  1880  being  10^647,  or  222.89  per  cent;  of  this 
number  14,866  were  iM)wer  looms,  the  increase  in  these  being  11,763,  or  379.08  per  cent.  In  1890  the  respective 
IKTeentages  of  hand  and  power  looms  employed  in  this  branch  were  2.70  and  97..*^). 

NARROW    (JOOpS   LOOMS. 

In  1S80  the  total  number  of  looms  employed  in  the  combined  production  of  ribbon  and  other  narrow  goods  (no 
>ulK-lassitication  being  made)  was  3,742;  of  this  number  1,524  were  hand  looms  and  2,218  power  looms.  In 
1890  1,334  hand  looms  were  i-eported  in  use,  the  decrease  being  190,  or  12.47  per  cent.  In  1880  the  respective 
I>ereentages  of  hand  and  power  looms  employed  in  this  branch  were  40.73  and  59.27.  In  1890  the  total  number  of 
lo<»nis  engaged  in  this  branch  was  repoited  at  7,290,  of  which  1,334  were  hand  h)oms  and  5,956  power  h)oms,  the 
total  increase  over  1880  being  3,548,  or  94.82  per  cent.  Of  the  totiil  number,  5,956  were  power  looms,  the  increase 
l>eing  3,7.38,  or  168.53  per  cent.  Of  these  5,956  power  looms  4,389  were  reported  as  engaged  in  the  producticm  of 
ribbons  and  1,567  on  "Other  narrow  goods  ".  In  18{K)  the  respective  percentages  of  hand  and  powei*  looms  employed 
in  this  branch  were  18.30  and  81.70. 

Adding  together  the  looms  for  broad  goods  and  narrow  goods,  it  is  found  that  the  total  number  of  hand  looms 
employed  in  1880  was  3,153  and  of  power  looms  5,321,  making  an  aggregate  of  8,474,  while  in  1890  there  were  1,747 
hantl  looms  and  20,822  power  looms,  an  aggregate  of  22,569,  showing  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  14,095  looms, 
or  16H.33  pi»r  cent.  The  respective  percentages  of  hand  and  power  looms  employed  in  1880  were  37.21  and  62.79; 
ill  18!M)  they  were  7.74  and  92.26. 

These  ligures  fornish  ample  warrant  for  the  stiitement  that  the  hand  loom  is  now  a  factor  of  but  little 
importance  in  silk  manufacture;  in  facjt,  for  weaving  broad  goods  and  ribbons  but  few  were  in  ojwration  at  the 
Eleventh  Census.  A  comparatively  small  number  are  employed  in  making  patterns,  bookmarks,  and  badges, 
while  others  are  engaged  in  weaving  line  veilings,  tissues,  or  other  si>ecial  productions,  but  the  larger 
)>ro|N>rtion  is  employed  in  the  trimmings  branch.  This  falling  into  desuetude  of  the  hand  loqm  has  been  a  natural 
re>ult  of  the  progress  of  the  decade,  high  speed  and  the  most  economical  methods  having  become  matters  of 
]ianimount  imi>ortance,  while  the  marvelous  advance  in  perfected  power  driven  machinerj,  on  which  the  most 
difficult  classes  of  work,  including  even  swiveled  etiects,  can  now  l>e  executed,  has  rendered  it  obsolete,  except  for 
the  few  special  purposes  indicated. 

Referring  to  the  great  advance  in  machinery  and  appliances  employed  in  silk  manufacture,  it  should  be  stated 
that  while  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  this  department  prior  to  the  Tenth  Census  great  and  vitally 
im|>ortant  imiirovements  have  since  been  su^hieved  in  all  classes  of  silk  machinery.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
jMtwer  looms  for  weaving  both  broad  and  narrow  goods,  which  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  iK*rfection, 
xpe  Datuml  eft'ect  of  which  ha^s  not  only  lessened  the  cost  of  production  but  resulted  in  the  mannfaeture  of  a  higher 
«-lass  of  fabrics  of  a  character  in  many  instances  never  before  attempted  in  this  country. 

Among  the  most  important  improvements  in  this  direction  is  the  adaptation  of  the  swivel  U>om  attachment  to 
the  jiower  loom.  This  loom  produces  swivel  or  embroidered  eft'ects  even  more  satisfa<'torily  than  was  formerly 
a<-hieved  by  the  hand  loom,  which  had  been  regarded  hitherto  as  the  only  loom  on  which  swivel  work  could  be 
I^erformed.    The  capacity  of  i)roduction  by  the  power  of  the  swivel  loom  is  many  times  greater. 

SPINDLES. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  increase  in  the  naniber  of  spindles  of  the  various  kinds  employed 
in  1S!M>  over  1880,  together  with  i>ercentiiges  of  such  increase: 


8PINDLE8. 


Total 

Winding,  cleaning,  and  doubling 

Spinning  and  tMristiug 

Braidinu 


1H90 


1,254^708 

718,  a«o 
167. 4(Kt 


ItMO 


ri08, 137 


164. 218 

282,312 

81,007 


INCKKAttB. 

Number.      Per  cent. 

I 
746,061  146.94 


204,817 

4M,048 

85.796 


124. 72 
17:{.  86 
1U5.  i:t 
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The  8peeil  of  the  modern  spinniug  trame  has  been  accelerated  to  an  extent  which  some  years  since  would 
have  seemed  almost  impracticable.  But  a  short  time  before  the  census  of  1880  throwing  machinery  was 
introduced,  the  spindles  of  which  maile  10,000  revolutions  per  minute,  which  was  almost  double  the  speed  previously 
attained.  Subsequently  12,000, 15,000,  and  even  more  revolutions  were  achieved,  but  in  time  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  no  advantage  was  gained  by  increasing  the  speed,  and  hence  the  tendency  of 
late  has  been  rather  toward  reducing  it,  the  results  being  generally  more  satisfactory.  At  present  about  10,000 
revolutions  per  minute  for  the  ''  first  time  over  ^  and  about  7,500  revolutions  for  the  "  second  time  over  ^  is  the 
average  si)eed  at  which  spindles  are  oi>erated  on  the  latest  improved  machinery,  while  on  frames  of  less  modern 
construction  the  speed  is  very  much  lower,  often  not  exceeding  5,000  or  even  4,000  revolutions. 

Bqually,  as  in  looms  and  spinning  machinery,  has  there  been  a  great  improvement  in  all  other  mechanical 
appliances,  such  as  winders,  doublers,  wrappers,  quillers,  and  jacquard  dobbies,  the  running  speed  of  all  of  wliich 
has  undergone  large  increase.  The  number  and  kinds  of  other  mechanical  accessories  reported  in  use  at  the 
Eleventh  Census  are  as  follows:  jacquard  attachments,  5,005;  sewing  machines,  1,032;  knitting  ma(*hines,  245; 
lace  machines,  78. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

The  gross  cost  of  all  materials  and  supplies  consumed  in  1880  was  $22,467,701 ;  in  1890  it  was  $51,004,425^ 
an  increase  of  $28,536,724,  or  127.01  per  cent.  In  1890  the  cost  of  raw  silk  and  silk  materials  consumed  constituted 
!K).88  {yer  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  materials  used ;  in  1880  it  was  85.49  per  cent.  In  1890  the  gross  value  of 
manufactured  products  was  $87,298,454,  the  percentage  of  the  gross  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  being  58.43  of 
the  product,  while  in  1880  the  i>ercentage  was  54.76.  The  cost  of  raw  silk  and  silk  material  consumed  in  1890  was 
$46,351,200.     Prom  this  amount  shoula  be  deducted  the  Hum  of  $15,537,520  for  silk  material  "  twice  included^. 

Silk  material  is  "  twice  included^  when  it  appears,  first,  as  "raw  silk  ^  in  the  returns  of  a  *'  throwster^,  and, 
secondly,  as  "thrown  silk  ^  or  "  fringe  silk"',  reported  as  raw  material  in  the  return  of  a  weaver  or  fringe  maker. 
The  value  of  silk  products  thus  twice  included  is  deducted  from  the  gitiss  value  of  production,  leaving  a  result, 
which,  it  will  be  noticed,  exactly  agrees  with  the  value  of  finished  goods  as  shown  by  the  returns.  The  reasons 
for  this  deduction  are  similar  to  those  which  apply  to  the  values  of  the  raw  materials.  While  the  gross  value  of 
production  amounts  to  $87,21>8,454,  it  covers  only  a  real  value  of  pitKluct  amounting  to  $69,154,599.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  products  of  partial  manufacture  go  for  the  most  part  to  be  finished  to  points  other  than  those  where 
they  originate.  Hence,  in  many  eases,  the  gross  production  of  a  state  more  nearly  represents  its  industry  than 
would  the  value  of  its  finisheil  goods.  For  instance,  the  gross  production  of  Pennsylvania,  amounting  to 
$19,357,546,  is  much  nearer  the  total  value  of  its  silk  manufactures  than  the  sum  of  $11,404,223,  the  value  of  its 
completed  goods,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  thrown  silk  produced  in  that  state  is  not  made  into  goods  there, 
but  goes  elsewhere  for  manufactui*e. 

The  reference  to  "thrown  silks"  justifies  some  allusion  to  the  throwing  branch  of  the  manufacture.  Raw  silk 
as  reeled  from  the  cocoon  differs  from  the  fiber  or  filament  forming  the  material  for  other  textiles,  in  that  while  it 
is  necessary  to  spin  the  latter  down  to  a  thread  of  sufficient  fineness  to  weave,  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  use  of 
raw  silk  to  twist  or  "throw"  together  a  number  of  the  filaments  sufficient  to  form  a  thread  coarse  enougli  to 
weave.  Hence  comes  the  word  "throwster",  an  old  English  term  by  which  those  engaged  in  this  preparatory' 
process  of  the  manufacture  are  designated,  the  warp  and  weft  produced  by  them  being  known,  respectively,  as 
"organzine"  and  "tram",  words  derived  from  the  French  "organzin",  meaning  a  double-twisted  silk,  and  "tram", 
meaning  weft.  In  establishments  exclusively  engaged  in  this  branch  the  work  is  generally  done  on  commission 
for  other  establishments  engaged  in  weaving,  the  latter  furnishing  the  raw  stock.  The  returns  for  1890  show 
about  44  establishments  of  this  character,  while,  in  addition,  many  weaving  concerns  possess  their  own  throwing 
plants. 
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IMPORTH   OF   RAW   SILK. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exliibitH  the  imports  of  raw  silk  by  fiscal  years  Irom  1880  to  1800^  inclusive, 
rt*i>ortetl  by  the  bureau  of  statistics,  Treasury  Department,  with  number  of  pounds  and  value.  The  receipts  of 
raw  silk  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  the  Pacific  coast  are  likewise  presented  in  number  of  bales  and  eases  since 
1S8I>,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  imports  in  the 
yeiirs  1850, 1860,  1870,  and  1880  are  also  presented.  Attention  is  directe^l  to  the  marked  increase  in  the  im[>ortatioiL 
of  rsiw  silk. 

IMPORTS  OF  RAW  SILK. 
[From  re|K>rt«  of  the  bureau  of  BtatiMtics.  Treasury  Depart nieut.  J 


TBARi*. 


1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1K82. 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


Pouudfl. 

Value. 
$401,385 

Number  of 
bales  and  cases 
received  at  the 
ports  of  New 
York  and  the 
Pacific  coast. 

al20, 010 

■ 

o297,877 

l,:i40.676 

583,589 

3,017.958 

2, 562. 236 

12, 024.  699 

21,741 

2. 550. 103 

10. 888. 264 

20.198 

2. 879, 402 

12. 890,  :)92 

21,682 

3,253.370 

11,043,340 

23,927 

3,222.546 

12, 481,  496 

23,067 

3. 424, 076 

12.421,739 

23.914 

4.754.626 

17, 232,  ,505 

32,997 

4, 509. 574 

18, 687. 245 

31.974 

5, 173. 840 

19. 151.  208 

36.108 

5. 329, 646 

18..'>44,025 

:n,583 

5. 943.  360 

23.285,099 

43,766 

■ 

a  Kstimated  from  eurrent  prices,  only  the  value  being  on  ri'cord. 

The  tendency  during  the  last  decade  has  been  toward  the  increas4?d  use  of  finer  grades  of  raw  silk  a«  » 
i-onse^iaeuce  of  the  better  qualities  of  goods  manufactured.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  comparative 
)&tii lenient,  which  gives  the  valuation  of  imports  of  the  different  classes  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  (a),  for  the  fiscal  years  1889-181K)  and  1882-1883. 
The  first  year  for  which  this  classification  was  kept  was  1882-1883,  and  hence  is  the  first  classification  that  can  be 
presented  for  comparison. 


CLAKHEt*. 


Strictly  Kuropeaii 

Japan 

Shanghai  


Hongkong 2, 603. 108 


■ 

—  • 

- 

l!fCSBABK. 

1HS9-1A90 

1882-1HK8    ■ 

-  - 

Value. 

Percen 

$6,060,776 

$3,716,609 

$2,344,167 

63.07 

12,499,496 

6,379,115 

6, 1^383 

95.94 

3,491,579 

2, 768, 323 

723,256 

26.13 

2, 603. 108 

1.823,537 

779. 571 

42.75 

Keterence  has  been  made  to  the  decline  which  has  taken  ])lace  in  the  prices  of  raw  silk.  This  decline  may  be 
Intimated  fi-om  the  average  prices  current  at  the  two  fiscal  years  of  1880  and  1890,  amounting  to  from  15  to 
3>  |if  r  cent,  which  is  largely  the  result  of  the  increased  demand  consequent  upon  the  development  of  American 
iiuinufa€*tare  and  the  stimulation  of  raw  silk  production  thereby  engendered  in  other  countries. 


« It  wUl  be  obsen-ed  that  the  valuation  of  the  importa  as  given  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America  in  both  the  years  mentioned  somewhat  exceeds  that  of  the- 
of  f«tati8ticA,  although  the  former  does  not  include  ports  of  entry  other  than  those  specified  above.    The  amount  brought  in  at  other  ports,  hoWerer, 
while  the  figures  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  simply  relate  to  the  value  of  the  raw  silk  at  the  place  of  export  and  do  not  include  the  expeate** 
•f  •fcippioie  cbargea.  commissions,  freight,  marine  insurance,  and  the  Japanese  export  dutien,  as  do  the  estimatas  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 
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WASTE  SILK,  PIKRCKD  COCOONS,  AND  NOILS. 

In  addition  to  the  imports  of  raw  silk,  the  following  statement,  showing  the  imi)orts  of  waste  silk,  pierctni 
cocoons,  and  noils  fi-om  1880  to  1890,  is  presented.  The  manipulation  of  spun  silk  was  in  its  infancy  in  this  country 
ten  years  ago,  but  it  has  kept  pai*e  in  tlie  development  of  the  industry  with  the  use  of  reeled  silk,  and  is  a  factor 
of  no  small  imiwrtance. 

IMPORTS  OF  AVASTK  SILK,  PIKRCED  COCOONS,  AND  NOILS. 

[Fnmi  rep«nrts  of  the  biiroaii  of  Htatistic^,  Treasury  Department.] 


YEAR:«^. 


1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

189(». 


PouucU. 

Value. 

^)59. 914 

672,384 

1.477.736 

1.099,812 

l.iK>2.  342 

744.  6:W 

884,832 

464.490 

2.063  434 

1.021,76:j 

1.  428,  .>17 

950.840 

1. 196.  482 

778,  mi 

1,315,478 

787.  ■<85 

1,. 567.  OHO 

1 .  040.  4.32 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  (iOODS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  value  of  silk  goods,  by  classes,  imported  at  the  i>ort  of  New 
York,  by  fiscal  years,  from  1881  to  1800,  inclusive.  The  imi)orts  at  New  York  comprise  fully  95  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  silk  imports.  The  largest  importation  in  any  year  i>revious  to  1881  was  in  1872,  amounting  to 
$36,448,018.  This  table  exhibits  the  classes  and  invoice  value  of  silk  gtNKls  of  foreign  manufacture  consumed  in 
the  United  States. 


Taiilk  4.— invoke  VALl'E  of  silk  (iOODS,  BY  CLASSES,  IMPORTED  AT  THE  POKT  OF  NEW  YORK,  BY  FISCAL  YEARS, 

FROM  1881  TO  1890,  INCLFSIVE. 

[O'onipUetl  by  Mr.  Britou  Ru-hardsou.  Mecretary  of  tbe  Silk  A8«<x-iation  of  America.] 


AKTICLES, 


Total 


isilk  |iieie  ^fuoilt* 

Satins 

Crapes 

Pongees 

Plnshes 

Velvets 

Kibbons 

Laces 

"Shawls 

Gloves 

Cravatt* 

HandkeivhiefM 

Hose 

Threads  and  yams . . 
Braids  and  bindings 
Silk  and  worsted  - . . 

Silk  and  cotton 

Silk  and  linen 


1H89-I890 

.1888-1H89 

188J-188M 

188«-18M7 

1885-18M6 

1S»4-18M.^ 

|H8«-l!?iH4 

1KM2-188S 

1K81-1HN2 

IKHO-lSNl 

♦36.76«.0«0 

$34. 057, 170 
10.648,570 

$31,455,215 
11.465.076 

129.366,924 

$26. 147,  «35 

r26  108. 190 
12,  4Zi.  750 

$34. 039, 697 
18,432,599 

$33, 967, 171 
18, 585, 896 

$36, 4:i2.  706 
19. 429. 606 

$30.501.H51 

i:t,S89.511 

11.263,296 

11,431.840 

16, 167, 056 

4)W.t!6K 

5;i5. 414 

568.281 

534.051 

432,780 

291.  {17 

173.784 

109,666 

200.  76^] 

272. 641 

126. 452 

160,472 

230.689 

247, 174 

403,763 

404.730 

473,568 

479,962 

5:J6.277 

489.560 

11,217 

49,761 

87,234 

16.624 

82.374 

:i5,497 

24,667 

30,938 

8,651 

16  477 

2. 774, 728 

4,110.335 

3, 516. 248 

2. 153. 209 

1.414,727 

1,485.902 

1.260.706 

875,785 

1.121,990 

495,496 

2,  *S2, 401 

1,883,403 

2, 746. 7*29 

3,527.953 

2,  747.  736 

2.  786.  045 

2.831.410 

1,940,015 

1, 402, 66:) 

1,575.715 

1,002.611 

.K617.401 

1, 194,  458 

1,240.846 

1.253,717 

1.243.974 

2. 618.  4G:{ 

2. 229. 226 

2,  707. 693 

3. 103, 564 

2. 972, 655 

3. 320. 131 

2,361,r35 

2, 135. 393 

1.820.692 

1, 614,  374 

2. 126. 979 

3. 126. 597 

4. 073, 891 

1. 883. 236 

172.854 

180.215 

19:{.  660 

184,006 

106,590 

138,495 

63.654 

6,810 

7  790 

17.466 

:«»,  425 

345.950 

379.064 

478, 153 

.j03,  82:i 

010, 950 

652,  942 

:«:*,  716 

170, 151 

204.  7(13 

87. 144 

98,840 

83.989 

62,971 

:t3,015 

18.763 

21,095 

69.455 

60.341 

69.914 

99,227 

146. 297 

281. 015 

163. 851 

169,948 

158.298 

120,  743 

59.786 

75.671 

53,727 

395,096 

292,500 

317. 897 

350,169 

270, 7:io 

327,649 

317, 881 

297.960 

179.254 

110,277 

461.311 

308,797 

162.506 

190.445 

159,189 

129,996 

193,782 

155,282 

128,790 

175. 627 

1,707.151 

2,396.703 

1.559.456 

1,350.338 

697, 9:W 

697,327 

1.334,692 

1.087.416  ! 

1.191,140 

1,  323. 437 

1,478,252 

1.877,522 

969.998 

727.423 

357,800 

253.202 

180.801 

90,786  ' 

123.939 

174,390 

7.808.892 

6. 080, 914 

.%  334, 961 

4.731.877 

4. 250, 052 

3, 486, 258 

3.207,943 

4.486,836 

5.011,84:J 

4, 366. 921 

20.892 

3.945 

2, 210 

8,  .->47 

1.907 

1.663 

4,008 

1.039 

2. 253 

1.644 

Table  o  presents  by  state  totals  detailed  information  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census  under  the  general 
heads  of  " Capital^,  "'Miseellaneoiis  expenses'',  '*  Employes  and  wages'',  '* Machinery",  "Materials  used",  and 
"Value  of  products''. 

Tables  0  and  7  present  the  statistics  of  emphiyes  and  wages  in  the  vaiious  classes. 
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Table  5.— DETAILED  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  inveAtment. 


STATE*. 


Num* 
berof 
estab- 
lish- 
mentA. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


^SK^'^f^^- 


Tlie  United  States.  472 

Caliiomui 9 

Conaecticat :{5 

niinoiM 10 

Ifarrland 4 

MaMaehQsetts JO 

XrwJereey 132 

XewYork 185 

<»hio    3 

PninATlvaniJi 66 

Kbod«IaUDd 3 

AU  other  states  (a)  ...  5 


$10. 355, 100 


$51, 007,  537 


09.260 

228,841 

326,164 

33.144 

306.542 

2, 225, 314 

5.519,537 

11.000 

1.482.231 

108. 767 

14.360 


112,283 

9,037,042 

422.096 

50,400 

3. 353. 296 

16.  809. 927 

11. 165. 918 

37.830 

9, 362. 063 

122,256 

5S4.426 


Value  of  plant. 


Total. 


Land. 


Machinery, 
Buildings.       tools,  ana 
'  implements. 


$21,086,308      $1,691,660     $5,212,0^       $14,181,680 


30.409 

2. 913, 327 

199.200 

19.900 

956.708 

7.209.643 

4. 989. 000 

16,750 

4,404.181 

70,364 

276,826 


152.589 

33.000 

6.000 

77,300 

590, 919 

544,002 
10.000 

230,850 


1.143,200 

60.000 

1.500 

287,500 

1.579,160 

832,240 

5.000 

1,225,652 


41,0U0 


78. 716 


30. 409 

1.617.538 

106,200 

12,400 

591,908 

5,039,564 

3, 612, 758 

1,750 

2,941.679 

70,364 

l,->7. 110 


Liv(>  assets. 


ToUl. 


Raw 

materials. 


Stock  in 
process  and 

finished 

products  on 

hand. 


Cash,  bills 

and 
accounts 
receivable, 
and  all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


$29,921,229      $6,525,692       $15,879,617  ,    $7,515,920 


81.874 

6.123.715 

222.  896 

30,500 
2, 306, 588 
9,600.284 
0, 176. 918 

21,080 
4. 957.  882 

51,892 
257,600 


28,300 

1, 168, 840 

84.950 

6,400 

277,583 

2,110,441 

1,502,202 

6,800 

1.286,296 

20.629 

.33. 2,'il 


15,642 
3,033,256 

39,000 

15.700 
1. 019, 1A5 
5, 892, 607 
3. 265. 119 
4.100 
2.417,660 

15.360 
161,969 


37,932 
1,921.619 

98,946 

8,400 

1,009,810 

1.597.236 

1.409.597 

10.180 
1.253.926 

15,894 

62.380 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


STATES. 


AVERAGE   Nl'MBEB  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Total. 


Kent  paid 

for 
tenancy. 


Tbe  Uoited  SUtes .  i      $4, 259, 623 


$734, 268 


CmlifumiM  .. 
C^UMcCieat 
nUnrtis 


3few  Jrrsev.  .. 

Sew  York 

Okk» 

^iub<«t1  vania . . 
Rbude  Iftlaiid  . . 
All  other  states 


10.438 

270.  426 

35.761 

3.798 

484.390 

1.  a-W.  137 

1.123.671 

2.662 

939.051 

17.427 

15.862 


7.246 

21.630 

17.035 

2,435 

35,838 

182,148 

359.777 

780 

98.080 

7.940 

1.350 


Taxes. 

$156, 444 

397 

19.799 

1,885 

237 

21.889 

67.807 

19. 815 

595 

22,502 

Insur- 
ance. 


Repairs, 
ordinary, 
of  build 
inffs  and 
machinery. 


Interest 
paid  on 

cash  used 
in  the 

business. 


Sundries 
not  else- 
where 
reported. 


Aggregate's. 


$220,849         $5.52.818         $661,663  ;  $1,933,581 


114 
1.404 


1,*251 

19.  841 

6.511 

211 

12,908 

67.264 

63.177 

327 

46.588 

629 

2,142 


661 

73. 438 

5.245 

85 

23.  676 

170. 074 

88.594 

26i) 

184,  449 

1.392 

4.944 


210 

39,783 

85 

730 

91. 989 

252.621 

171. 422 

97,319 
1,482 
6,022 


Average 
number. 


50  913 


673 

95,035 

5,000 

100  I 

298,090  I 

616.223  : 

420,886  ' 

700 

490,104 

5,870 


214 

5.081 

805 

75 

3,  216 

17.917 

13. 151 

40 

9.522 

194 

698 


Total  wages. 


$19. 680, 318 


Officers,  firm  memtiors.  and 
clerks. 


Males 

above  16 

years 


Females 

above  15' 

years. 


Wages. 


8,3,  .566 

2.006.804 

295.  &'{6 

24,233 

1.296.399 

7.  176. 180 

5.  584.  399 

.  13.685 

2.981.334 

61.978 

156.104 


1,396 

7 

109 

41 

3 
LM5 
411 
401 

2 

184 

G 

17 


l'35     $1,917,877 


4 

8 

8 


61 

31 

2 

8 
•> 


15,276 

159,273 

54.314 

3.600 

258.115 

541. 570 

001.336 

2.  512 

256. 049 

8.507 

17.325 


a  Inclndes  states  having  less  than  3  establishni  'Uts.  in 
diatribated as  follows:  Maine.  1;  Michigan.  1:  Missouri. 

5079 15 


order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  iii.iy 
1 :  North  Carolina.  1;  Virginia,  I. 


not  lie  disclosed.     Thos4>  estjihlishments 
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Table  4.— DETAILED  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  189a-Oontinaed. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OK  ESfPLOT^Ji  A.VI>  TOTAI.  WAGE8— OOOtlnaed. 


Operatives  aud  Hkilled.  <a) 


UnakUled. 


tTFATSe. 


J'****.!  males 
•J^^Tl^^abovelS 


years. 


years. 


J™*?-!  males    Chil- 


Tbe  United  States . :  18, 718     28, 702  ,    2, 773 


California 

Counecticat 

lUinoiit 

Maryland 

If  aMsaehusetts . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
All  other  states. 


41 

130  1 

1.331 

3,186  ' 

154 

580  . 

27 

44 

802 

1.027 

7,460 

8,763 

i.39S 

7,020 

8 

28 

2,318 

5.607 

46 

107 

MACHUCERT. 


Number  of  spindles. 


135 


302 


Winding. 

deaning, 

and 


Spinning,  j,^^. 
•»d     I    i^. 


doubling.  *^^« 


360,035  ;    718,360 


2,018 


167,403 


29 


221 


709 

45,402         84,262  ;  11,402 
363 
6!-. 

26,235  1      56.200     30,403 

135,160       224,204     107M6 

62.107         02,772     72,635 

06    

80.420   228,786 

030     2,463 

8, 418    28. 286 


Number  of  loons. 


Hand. 


Power. 


For 
broad 
goods. 

For    ' 
narrow' 
goods. 

1 

For 
broad 
goods. 

For 
rib- 
bons. 

For 

other 

narrow 

goods. 


413       1.334 


6 


35 

82 


30.217  I 
40 
3,000 


41 

218 

80 

8 

60 


55 
10 

972 
8 

163 


14,866  '    4.380  >      1.567 


1,053 


354 
0,146 


1 
200 


14 


2,112 


1,838  I    1,478 


2,306 
160 


451 
43 


I 


44 

00 
229 
572 

603 


MACHINERY— continued . 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Number  of  machines. 


STATES 


Kaw  silk. 


Waste  silk. 


TuUl  cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


The  United  States 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey...: 4,105 

New  York 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
All  other  states 


651,004,425 


6.376,881 


146,406 

6.201,876 

314,855 

34,306 

3, 251, 893 

17,008,883 

10,174,818 

13,083 

12,004,380 

140, 763 

713,254 


20,575 

1.142,802 

5,225 


$26,087,371 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


(^ganxine  and  tram. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


'    Other  silk  mate- 
'  riaui. 


Pounds.       Cost. 


1.357,618     61.106,608 


71. 012 

4,560.068 

23.500 


200 
648,823 


558,493 

1,845,242 

715.003 


2,128,772 
7.601,253 
3,  U7, 515 


101,000 
61,420 
50,506 


500 
515,738 


3,305,372   $16,518,070 


155,404 
56.523 
57.003 


1,932,396 
157, 145 


7.843,624 
650,727 


310,668 
73,000 
12,000 


250,457 
58,413 
12,480 


3,718 

113,078 

7,096 

4,645 

97,278 

1. 858, 517 

912.782 

920 

287.150 

19,280 


31,326 

584,442 

34.776 

27,765 

485,995 

9,003,602 

4,680,360 

7,473 

1,484,500 

88,602 


744,223  $2,638,242 


--1^ 


3.071 

15,527 

21.798 

350 

23,608 

07,793 

150,138 

112 

422,826 


20.568 

62.180 

97.655 

1.825 

01,438 

350.377 

716.304 

862 

1.206,045 


MATERIALS  CSED— continued. 


KTATK8. 


Other  textile 
materials 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Oil 


•Gallons. 


Cost. 


I 


The  United  SUtes.      5,624,960'    $2,327,684  76.:i48       $32,514 


California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsy  1  vauia 

Rhode  Lnland 

All  other  Htates , 


16.920 

118, 474 

274,135 

7,800 

212, 357 

314,050 

2.176.847 

7,975 

2,406,900 


493 


13,303  ; 
78,485 
111,078  ' 

2,790 
156. 120 
228,811 
936.248 
5,488 
704,350 


94 

6,977 

182 

20 

3.430 

25.103 

10.354 


59 

3,173 

107 

6 

1.104 

10,666 

4,611 


Sus|». 


Chemi- 
cals and 
dye- 
stnF<«. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


Fuel. 


Total 
cost. 


Coal. 


2,340,008       $126,065      $558,532 


2,000 

589,827 

400 


240 

31.055 

20 


Coat. 


$400,107      $372,916 


Bent  of 
i,    power 
Other      and  heat, 
fuel.     I 


Cost    !      Cost. 


All  other 
materia  1m. 


Cost. 


150 
170. 636  I 
4,600  i 


333,724 
682,315 
220,554 


17.847 
32,004 
13,042 


51.025 
111,900 
100,062 


102 

73,134 

1.725 

205 

48,140 

143,132 

63.000 


30 

68,382 

1.485 

205 

41,524 

1A128 

50,045 


102 


29.223         12,429.,      297.744 

16,650 

065  359   '       195,984 


(• 


16,906        108,012  I 

998   ' 

12. 964  12, 037 


63,502 


$11,353     $15,838  1     $85,409     $1,122,914 


TI  1,734 

1.492  3,400 

240  1,740 


6.575  I  50 

1  ^ 

66  I     12,080 


870 ; 

33,453  i 
33,730  I 


62,372  I 


130 


1.000 


6.168 


4,845         1,323:. 


0.473  i 
1,000 


7,40:; 

118. 6(6 

.•18.754 

1.765 

115,081 

155.002 

451.8^ 

160 

214, 002 

750 

18.427 


a  Includes  pieceworkers  and  their  wages. 
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Table  «.— DETAILED  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890— Continued. 


VALUB  or  PRODUCTS. 


8TATK8. 


Total. 


The  United  SUtM i   $87,298,454 


ConiM^ticat 
HliiuM« 


>' 


busrtts 
J^ney  - . . 
York 


obii» 


Rhode  Island... 
▲11  ocber  states 


IfTATBS. 


The  United  States 


ralifomia ... 
;ticnt. 


MMMjUnd 


Sew  JerMey 

Sew  York 

Ohio 

^naiiylvania  . . 
Bhode  laland  . . 
▲II  othffr  states 


271, 912 

9. 788. 951 

785.845 

100,361 

5, 557. 509 

30,760.371 

19.417.796 

33,927 

19.357,546 

229.062 

995.114 


Organzine  and;  Span  silk 
tram.         i      yam. 


$16,880,366     $1,263,489 


5,600 
1. 366. 854 


688,359 
5,265,389 
1,474,841 


7, 645. 323 
444,000 


308,536 


257,251 

89.000 

206,640 


308,000 
9i062 


Fringe  knit- 


^H^tr^i'*  ting,embroid. 
and  sewing    |       •;  ^^  ^^ 

•"*•  sUk. 


$7,068,213 


$1,849,631 


81,590 
3,820,463 


2, 216, 213 
102,750 
254.000 


446,197 


147.000 


24,840 
704.945 


499. 131 

119,966 

21,269 


Dress  goods, 

tigured  and 

plain. 


$15. 183, 134 


1.099.284 


9.297,792 
2,592,508 


389,500 


1,940,836 


90,000 


252,714 


Other  broad 
goods. 


$0,000,418 


Tap^triea, 
curtains,  and 

other  up- 
holstery broad 
goods. 


$3,712,332 


1. 384, 619 


62,16a 
2,000' 


784,719 

3. 517, 343 

679,356 


572,842! 
665.60^ 


2.634,381 


2,409.728 


VALCK  OP  PRODUCTB— continued. 


Oimps  and  trim- 
mings. 


Handker- 
chiefs. 


$1,918,209 


$1,913,224 


129,360 

112, 319 

466,500 

24,000 

127,000 

185,949 

1.984,531 

8,767 

889,783 


81.800 


1.872,569 
9.365 


Ribbons  and 
laoes. 


$17,343,197 


736.642 


70,361 


9,229,387 
6,031.576 


1, 195, 231 
80,000 


Braids  and 
bindings. 


$2,771,382 


6,000 

139,216 

65,000 


660,988 

359,902 

1.154,826 


293,000 
56.000 
88.000 


Dress,  cloak, 
and  military 
trimmings. 


$4,636,357 


23,840 


228.745 

6,000 

160,000 

54.000 

3. 199. 709 

25.160 

938.903 


Hosiery  and     |     All  other 
knit  goods,      i    products.. 


$1. 156. 172 


7,346 
15,125 
23,900 


135,958 
79. 212 
872.800  ' 


21.831 


$602,330 

2,336 

17,485 

700 


28,000 

14,290 

271,281 


244,838 


23,400 
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Table  O.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  STATES:  1890. 


I 


«TATB8 


X«IU 

ber  of 

estab- 

Ush- 

mentA. 


The  United  StatM. 

■Califoroia — 

Connecticut  .^ 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massacbuaettfl 

H"ew  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island | 

All  other  states  <6)  . . ! 


472 

9 
S5 
10 

4 

20 

132 

18S 

3 
66 

:< 

5 


ATBRAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOTtS  IN  EACH  <XAi«<  AXD  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNIKOS.  (a) 


Aggregates. 


Officers  oi  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry'  or  in 


Clerks. 


supervision. 
Males  above  16  years.  Females  above  15  years.  {  Males  above  16  yearH. 


Aver- 
age 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average    Average 
number      weekly 
of  weeks !  earnings 
em-      ;   per  em- 
ployed, j    ploy  6. 


Total 

woges. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
number 


Average 
weekly 


of  weeks    earnings 


em- 
ployed. 


per  em- 
ploy 6. 


50,913   $19,680,318 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Arerage  Average 
number     weeklj'     Xntal 

of  weeks  earnings    '^""** 

em-        per  em- 
ployed,     ploy^. 


wages. 


214 

5.081 

805 

75 

3.216 

17, 917 

13. 151 

40 

9,522 

liM 

698 


f  — 


83.566 

2,006.804 

295,636 

24,233 
1.296.399 
7. 176. 180 
5.584,399 

13.685 
2,981.334 

61.978 
156.104 


644 

6 
48 
19 

3 

44 

201 

220 

1 
88 

6 

8 


49  '   $36. 37  $1, 137, 043 


21 


50 
50 
48 
50 
49 
49 
49 
50 
46 
49 
46 


36.73 
3IS.66 
31.92 
24.00 
46.28 
33.57 
36.82 
20.00 
40.17 
26.31 
22.45 


11.020 

87.800 

29.060 

3,600 


48 


$17.80  1$17.836    ,       752 


50 


30.00 


49   $19.39  $715,192 


1.500 


1 
61 
22 


44  35.66  l.SbO 
50  22.33  j  68,095 
47    20.51   21,324 


99,950 

1 

46 

21.82 

1.000 

171 

50 

18.13 

153,665 

330,814  !j 

3  , 

50, 

20.00 

3,000 

210 

49 

18.55 

189.828 

394.758  ii 

13 

47  ■ 

14.99 

9.120 

181 

49 

20.65 

184.454 

1,000  '. 

; 

1 
96 

50 

48 

12.00 
18.97 

roo 

163,066 

3 

49 

21.74 

3,216 

87,677 

7. 675  . 

t 

, 

• 

8,300  ! 

9 

49 

18.26 

7,989 

I. 

A\*ERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPL0TF:8  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE   WEEKLY  EARNINGS — continued. 


Clerks— Continued. 


Operatives  and  skilled. 


■STATES. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


Average 
weekly 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploye. 


Total 
wages. 


Number. 


The  United  States. 


California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Maasachusetto . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Bhode  Island  . . 
Ail  other  states 


114 


48 


$8.71 


$47,806 


3 

8 


46 
50 
43 


8.70 

8.45 

11.50 


1.196 
3,378 
3.930 


Average 
number 

of  weeks 

em- 
ployed. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy^. 


Total 
wages. 


Number. 


I 


finmliAr      i        WeeKIJ 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy 6. 


number 

of  weeks 

employed 


Total 
wages. 


10,594 


49         $11.35     $5,847,457 


19,  695 


48 


7 

58 

18 

2 

5 

3 


50 
49 
47 
47 
47 
46 
47 


10.00 
6.27 

15.41 
9.73 
8.96 
9.08 
7.31 


3,500 

17.928 

13.004 

912 

2,090 

832 

.1,036 


39 

986 

136 

27 

808 

3,697 

2.965 

8 

1,777 

41 

110 


47 

L3. 12  , 

24,266 

50 

12.03  ! 

592,705 

44 

11.88 

70,522 

50 

8.96 

11,980 

50 

9.97 

399.194 

48'; 

11.36 

2.016.165 

49 

12.80 

1.865,914 

47 

9.68 

3,649 

48 

9.23 

792,477 

50 

9.84 

20,006 

49 

9.42 

50.579 

$5.73 


137 

2.499 

.535 

44 

1.549 

5.951 

4  825 

28 

3.767 

54 

306 


48  ; 

50  I 

46  ! 

SO 

49 

47 

49 

48 

48 

48 

48 


$5, 475, 613 


S.67 

37,318 

5.60 

700.109 

5.88 

143,392 

3.93 

8.588 

5.54 

424,363 

6.39 

1,798,25^ 

5.88 

1, 398.  '20< 

5.64 

7.  .'.24 

4.93 

898.188 

5.13 

13.427 

3.16 

46.  zn 

a  The  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^  are  computed  from  individual  reports.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  by  each  establishment  i.s 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  i^-eeks  embraced  by  the  term  of  operation :  the  result  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  one  employ^  to  perform  the  labor.  JLgg^gatiug 
such  results  of  individual  reports  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  one  employ^  to  perform  the  labor  in  obtained.  This  number  used  as  a  dixisor  for  the  total  wages 
produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 

b  Includes  states  having  lest^  than  3  establishments,  in  onler  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments 
sre  distributed  as  follows:  Maine.  1 :  Michigan.  1 ;  Missouri,  1 ;  North  Carolina.  1 ;  Virginia,  1. 
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Tabue  «.--CLAS8IFICATI0N  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES:  189(>-Continued. 


AVKRAGB  XCMBKR  OP   RMPLOYKK  IN   KACH  <'LAS8   AND   AVERAGE   WEEKLY   EARMNiiS — OOBtiuuecL 


OperativeH  and  nkilled— Continued. 


HTATE8. 


Children. 


rn8kille<l. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Xnmber. 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

employed. 


TbfrnitedSUteM. 


CaHlomui  .. 
C«aaectlcat 
IllnHNS 


2.  57:j 


123 
10 


49  I 


Average 
weekfy 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


$3.09 


.>0 
48 


4.70 
3.91 
3.26 


Total 
wages. 


Number. 


$390,029 

470 

24,076 

1.560 


rhosetts. 

X«w  Jersey 

Xew  York 

Ohio 


48 
249 


49 
49 
49 


4.31 
3.07 
3.10 


10, 075 

128.973 

37.500 


8 

209 

3 

1 

85 

313 

150 


Average 
number 

of  weeks 

em- 
ployed. 


49 

17 
50 
49 
It 
50 
49 
49 


Average 
Mieekly 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy 6. 


Total 
wages. 


$9.  38         $406, 657 


Number. 


Females  abere  15  years. 


A,-A^A»o.   '    Average 


212* 


10.50 
10.20 
11.48 
6.25 
8.75 
9.73 
8.22 


1,454 

106. 575 

1.608 

65 

37,064 

149,663 

60,877 


13 
115 


1 

10 
63 


48 

27 


$4.70 


6.64 
4.23 


44 

50 
49 


6.86 
6.37 
4.99 


Total 
wages. 


$48,177 

2,28» 
^,297 


300 

3,186 

15,562 


ijlvania. . . 
laUnd... 
▲DoCbcx  states. 


1,124 

18 

141 


49 
50 
49 


3.10  ! 

3.11  I 
1.95  ! 


171.220 
2.796 
13,359  I 


102  I 
3 
10  i 


48 

49  ! 

I 

50 


9.22 
6.57 
5.74 


45.432 

958 

2,871 


10 


48 


&32 


2,544 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  BMPLOT^^  IN  KACH  CLASS 
▲NO  AVKRAOE  WEEKLY  BARNINOS— continued. 


Unskilled— Continued. 


Children. 


Number. 


r 


Average  ^Ti"?^ 

number  of  „rj^i«J. 

weeks  em-  **™*o«» 

Xi^^-^  perom- 


rnit«d  States. 


93 


49 


$3.78 


Total 
wages. 


$17,292 


PIECEWORKERS— AVBKAOK  NCMBEK  BMPLUYED   AND  TOTAL  WAOES^ 


Summary. 


Number.         Wages. 


Males  above  16  years.   Females  above  15  years, 


Number.       Wages. 


Number.  '     Wages. 


15,331  i  $5,577,216 


6,124     $3,096,417 


4 

1,032 

72 


2,494 

.399. 769 

24,150 


2 

345 

18 


1,870 

197, 740 

10, 110 


9,007     $2,446,275 


2 

687 

54 


624  I 

202,029  I 

14,040  I 


ChiKdreA. 


Number. 


Wage*. 


2C0 


$35,534 


< 


boaetta 
Jerwy  .  -  - 


32 

5 

16 


50 
50 
50 


4.70 
2.42 
3.79 


7.520  ; 

606  I 

3.034  1 


470  ,  159.768 
6,611  .  2.537,758 
4, 451   1, 601, 968 


84 
3,783 
1,341 


49,155 

1,663,655 

846.287 


378 
2,812 
3,096 


109,0,38 
862,160 
753,806 


8 
36 
15 


1.575 

11,943 

1,875 


jlranSa 
Ulaad. 


39 
1 


48 
46 


3.19 
3.40 


5.976 
156 


2.511 

09 

HI 


809.448 
16.128 
25,733 


541 

5 

25 


317,327  i 

1,434 ; 

7,839  ; 


1,840 
.53 
86 


474.300 
12,384 
17,894 


130 
11 


17,821 
2  310 
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TABI.K  T.— AVERAGE   NUMBER   OK    EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY.  FOR  THE  LTJITED 

STATES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


WRKKLY   KATK8  or  WAiiEU    PAID  AND  AVKRAOB   NUMBBB  OP  EMPLOY^  AT  BACH    BATE.    INCLUDIXQ   OrFICKlfi!:».    FIRM    MRMBBIfaS. 

AND  CLBRKS,    BDT  NOT  TH08B  EMPLOTBD  ON  PIBCBWORK.    (a) 


9TATB8. 


Number 
of 
I  establish- 
mentA. 


Aggregates. 


Males  above  16  yearn. 


Average 
unmber. 


Total 
wageH. 


Total 
n  limber. 


The  United  States. 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Mary  land 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania ... 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states  (b)   . 


472 


50,913   $19,680,318  ,        12.874 


9' 

214 

83,566 

54 

35 

5,081 

2.006.804 

1.304 

10 

805 

295,636 

180 

4  • 

75 

24,233  1 

31 

20  ' 

3,216 

1,296,399  ; 

1.108 

132 

17.917 

7, 176, 180 

4,421 

185 

13, 151 

5,584,3f9 

3.516 

3 

40 

•   13,685 

10 

66 

9.522 

2,981,334  1 

2.063 

3 

194 

Gl,978 

50 

5 

698 

156.104  1 

137 

I^'nder  $5. 


1,308 

3 
•U 

16 

1 

63 

268 

353 

3 

.'Kt9 

6 
12 


$6  and 
over  bat 
under  |6. 


16  and 
over  but 
under  |7. 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


47:j 

870 

4 

» 

49 

87 

• 

80  ! 

177  i 

111  ! 


lu 

136 
317 
138 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  19. 


688 


$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


1.342 


$10  and 

over  but 

under  #12. 


$12  and 

over  but 

under$15. 


I 


1,593 


4 

113 


64 


281 
32 


12 

153 

36 


2.175 


1 

82 

270 

89 


35 
257 
214 


110 
512  I 
100  I 


41 


143 

14 
23 


80 

7 

23 


100 
18 


247 


66 
679 
453 

3 
172 

2 

17 


8 

192 

27 

10 

252 

737 

605 

2 

316 

10 

16 


] 


WEBKLT  EATB8  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBEB  OP  EMPLDT^  AT  EACH  BATE,  INCLUDING  OPFICEB8.  FIRM  MEMBERS.  AND  CLBBKS,  BI7T  NOT 

THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— Continued. 


8TATB8. 


Males  above  16  year» -Continued. 


The  United  Stote«. 


California 

Conneoticat 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
All  other  stales. 


Females  above  15  years. 


$15  and 

over  but 

under  $20. 


2,151 

13 

166 

29 


$20  and 

over  but 

under  $25. 


688 


$25  and 
over. 


917 


3 
57 
25 


175 

677 

846 

1 

233 

3 

8 


62 

274 

175 

1 

78 

3 

10 


98 

13 

2 

47 

253 

372 


114 
5 
6 


Total 
number. 


20,042 

154 

2.622 

543 

44 

1,558 

6,022 

4,919 

30 

3,785 

56 

309 


Under  $5. 


6,523 

26 

529 

116 

39 

364 

1,370 

1,493 

10 

2,280 

25 

271 


$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 


5,072 


63 
948 
18C 


682 

1,526 

1,109 

2 

531 

24 

1 


$6  and 

over  but 

under  $7. 


4,376 

29 

975 

175 

5 

300 

1,487 

951 

15 

407 


$7  and 

over  but 

under  $8. 


1.371 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 


16 

75 

4 


995 

8 
29 
54 


$9  and 

over  but 

under  $10. 


485 


$10  and 

over  but 

under  $12. 


$12  and 
over  but 
under  $15. 


7 

45 
1 


885 

263 

4  

7 

6  .... 

9 

32 


95 

505 

455 

2 

212 

5 

2 


22 
284 
544 


30 
254 
122 


13 
483 
102 


53 


?4 


269 


51 

102 

95 

I 

4 


WEEKLY   RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  AND    AVERAGE  NUMBEB  OP  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  BATE,    INCLITDINa  OFFICER.^.    FIRM 
MEMBERS,  AND  CLBBKS.  BCT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIBCBWORK— COntlnaed. 


--  I 
I. 


PIBCBWOBKBBS. 


STATES. 


Females  above  15 years — Continued. 


Children. 


$15  and 
over  but 
under  $20. 


$20  and 

over  but 

under  $25. 


$25  and     W        Total 
over.  number. 


The  United  States. 


37 


21 


14 


California  . . 
Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland... 


1 
2 
1 


2.666 

2 

123 

10 


Under  $5. 


2,561 


$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 


1U5 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wage«. 


15,331       $5,577,216 


1 

121 

10 


1 
2 


4 

1.032 

72 


2, 

390,760 
24.150 


Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey  ... 

New  York 

Ohio 


5 
30 


1 

5 

11 


80 
863 
265 


67 
HOI 
260 


13 

62 

5 


470 
6,611 
4.451 


150.768 
2.  537, 758 
1,601,968 


Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhodo  Island... 
AH  other  states. 


2 


1.163 

19 

141 


1.141 

19 

141 


oo 


2,511 

69 

111 


809,448 
16.128 
25.733 


a  In  comparing  th^  table  of  weekly  rates  and  the  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  presented  in  Table  6  it  must  be 
ranembered  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  fnaxk  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  emplo3nnent  Taries  for  employes 
at  the  respective  rates. 

b  Includes  states  having  leas  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  eatablishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  Tbeae  establishmente 
are  diatribnted  as  follows.-  Maine.  1;  Michigan,  I ;  Missouri,  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  Virginia,  1. 


DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES. 


BY   P.    T.    WOOI>. 


The  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles  are  integral  parts  of  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 
The  tables  exhibited  in  this  report  do  not  embrace  the  statistics  of  establishments  connected  with  cotton, 
woolen,  or  silk  factories,  but  show  only  the  operations  of  independent  dye  works,  bleacheries,  and  print  works, 
the  value  of  the  products  reported  being  merely  the  values  added  to  the  fabrics  by  the  processes  of  dyeing  and 
finishing.  Much  of  the  dyeing  and  finishing  is  done  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  the  data  showing  that 
while  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  to  tlie  value  of  $8,407,693  were  consumed  during  the  census  year  in  the 
establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  this  industry,  the  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  mills  in  which  dyeing  and 
finishing  is  done  used  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  valued  at  $11,278,970,  divided  as  follows:  in  woolen  mills,  $6,453,665; 
in  cotton  mills,  $4,266,773,  and  in  silk  mills,  $558,532.  It  will  thus -be  seen  that  more  dyeing  and  finishing  was 
done  in  textile  mills  than  in  the  248  establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  this  industry. 

While  there  was  an  increase  in  all  the  expenses  in  the  census  year  over  those  repoi'ted  at  the  census  of 

1880,  the  returns  show  that  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  the  dyehouses,  bleacheries,  and  print  works  has 

detrrea»^.     Thus,  while  there  were  248  establishments  engaged  in  this  industry  in  1890  and  191  in  1880,  an  increase 

of  211.84  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  work  done  during  the  census  year  (1890)  was  $28,900,560,  as  compared  with 

♦32,297,420  in  1880,  a  decrease  of  $3,396,860,  or  10.52  percent.    This  decrease  is  all  the  more  marked  because  of  the 

increase  in  the  products  of  the  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  mills  during  the  decade.    At  the  same  time  a  marked  increase 

is  »hovm  in  the  amount  paid  for  wages,  a  slight  difference  in  cost  of  materials,  and  an  apparently  large  increase  in 

the  amount  of  capital  invested.    The    capital  employed  (not  including  $1,819,779  value  of  property  hired)  i!i  the 

industry  of  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  for  1890  was  $38,450,800,  an  apparent  but  not  an  actual  increase  of 

#12J226,819  over  that  employed  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1880.    The  large  increase  shown  in  this  item  is  partly 

dae  to  the  fact  that  invested  capital  as  returned  at  the  census  of  1880  did  not  take  cognizance  of  all  the  items  that 

are  pro|)erly  embraced  by  "Live  assets^,  which,  it  is  believed,  were  for  the  first  time  fully  reported  at  the  census 

of  1890.     Hence,  in  making  comparison  l)etw^n  the  returns  of  capital  investe<l  at  the  two  censuses,  these  facts 

sbould  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

I>yers  and  finishers  explain  that  the  decrease  in  value  of  the  work  done  as  rei>orted  for  1890  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  i*onii>etition  and  improved  processes  have  reduced  their  charges  for  work  at  least  25  i>er  cent.  The  market 
co«t  <»f  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  remains  about  the  same,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  as  much  of  these  articles 
now  in  a  given  quantity  of  goods  as  wi«s  employed  at  the  census  of  1880.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
manufactures  of  silk,  as  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  operated  by  power  it  is  now  possible  to  do  work  that 
ten  years  ago  could  only  be  performed  by  hand.  Therefore  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  work  done  is  not  due  to 
increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturers  of  textiles  doing  their  own  dyeing  and  finishing,  since  the  proportion  of 
icli  manufacturers  in  1890  is  about  the  same  as  in  1880. 

Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  amount  received  for  work  done  in  the  dyehouses  an  average  increase  is  shown 
in  tbe  wages  paid.  In  1880  there  were  16,698  employes,  receiving  $6,474,364  in  wages,  while  20,267  employes 
earned  $9,717,011  in  wages  during  the  census  year  ended  May  31,  1890.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  employes  is  21.37  and  in  wages  paid  50.08. 

At  the  census  of  1880  the  cost  of  materials  and  wages  was  $20,138,659  as  compared  with  a  product  of 
#32^297,420,  while  at  the  census  of  1890  the  cx)st  of  these  two  principal  items  was  $22,102,231  and  value  of  product 
#28,900,560.  Thus  materials  and  wages  cost  62.35  ]>er  cent  of  the  value  of  work  done  in  the  former  census  year, 
^rbile  at  the  latter  census  the  percentage  had  risen  to  76.48. 

The  work  done,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  is  principally  in  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  printing  cotton  yams  and 
piece  goods. 
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The  amount  of  $28,900,560,  given  as  value  of  product  of  dyehouses,  bleaeheries,  and  print  works,  does  not  show 
the  full  value  addeil  to  textile  manufactures  by  these  processes.  In  the  woolen  mills  chemicals  and  dyestuffs 
costing  $6,453,665  were  used.  From  the  returns  made  by  manufacturers  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  these  materials 
is  36.18  per  cent  of  the  added  value.  Applying  this  basis  of  computation,  it  would  appear  that  the  added  value 
of  work  done  in  woolen  mills  is  $17,837,659.  Chemicals  and  dyestufts  costing  $4,266,773  were  used  in  cotton  mills. 
The  cost  of  these  chemicals  and  dyestuffs,  according  to  the  returns  of  establishments  dyeing,  printing,  and 
bleaching  cotton  goods,  is  26.61  per  cent  of  the  value  added  by  these  processes,  which  would  make  the  value  of  the 
work  done  $16,034,472.  In  silk  mills  the  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  cost  37.21  per  cent  of  the  value  added  by  their 
use.  The  cost  of  these  materials  is  $558,532,  and  the  value  of  the  work  done,  which  means  the  cost  of  the  dyestuffs 
plus  the  value  added  by  their  use,  is  $1,501,027.  The  value  of  this  work  done  in  mills  engaged  in  textile 
manufactures  is  therefore  approximately  as  follows:  cotton,  $16,034,472;  woolen,  $17,837,659;  silk,  $1,501,027; 
total,  $35,373,158.  Adding  this  total  to  the  value  of  work  done  in  establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  dyeing 
and  finishing  textiles,  the  gross  value  added  by  dyeing,  blea<*hing,  and  printing  is  sho.wn  to  be  $64,273,718. 

Table  1  shows  by  states,  with  totals  for  the  United  States,  the  number  of  establishments,  amount  of  capital, 
miscellaneous  expenses,  number  of  employes  by  classes  and  their  wages,  power,  cost  of  materials  used,  total  value 
of  work  done,  and  classes  of  goo<ls  operated  upon. 

Table  I.— DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES,  IN  THE  AGGREGATE,  SHOWING  CAPITAL  INVESTED,  MISCELLANEOl'S 

EXPENSES,  EMPLOYfiS,  WAGES,  POWER,  MATERIALS,  AND  WORK  DONE. 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  inventment. 


STATES. 


Naniber 

of 
entablish-j    Valae  of 
mentft.   I      hired 
I  property. 


Value  of  pUuiL 


Liveaasets. 


-A^ggregale. 


The  XJnttod  States 

ConnecticQt 

niinois 

ICassachusetta 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

PennsylvaDia 

Rhode  IsUmd 

All  other  states  (a) . . 


248     $1,819,779        $38,450,800 


Total. 


Land.      ;  BaUdlngs. 


.1. 


Machinery,  ] 

tools,  ana    | 

implemeuts. ' 


Total. 


Raw 
materials. 


Stock  in 
process 

and 
finished 
products 
on  hand. 


$19, 879, 039    !  $2, 579. 114  j  $7. 596, 641  !  $9. 703, 284        $18, 571. 761  i 


-h 


5 
3 
33 
41 
49 
83 
22 
12 


13.000 
139.500 
306,300  ;, 
516.866 
247.625  i 
578,788  ^ 

17.700  ,' 


775,352 
26.500 
11, 996, 154 
5. 197, 403 
4.963.095 
6. 296. 340 
5.739,692 
3,456,264 


621,096 
20,500 
5. 187, 513 
2,996,209 
2,225,566 
3, 791. 968 
3, 763, 321 
1.272,866 


$3,586,358  $7,213,281 


58,700 
3,500 
673,931 
333,936 
306,300 
596.647 
432.600 
111,500 


33L184  . 
6.000 
2. 010. 687 

879.577  . 

721, 700  ' 
1,354.200 
1,832,398 

460.895  I 


231.212 
11.000 
2,502,895 
1.  782.  696 
1,137,566 
1, 839. 121 
1.498,323 

700.  471 


154.256 
6,000 
6.808.641 
2,201.194  • 
2,737,529  ' 
2.504.372  j^ 
1.976,371  j 
2, 183. 398 


6L864 
2,000 
717,428 
442,430 
1. 148.  419 
372,193 
49L809 
350.215 


4.300 

1,000 

2.773,877 

713,993 

1.358,780 

918.148 

62L048 

822,126 


Cash,  bills 

and 
accounts 

receivable, 

and  all  sun- 
dries not 

^sewhere 
reported. 


$7,772,122 


88.092 

3.000 

3,317,336 

1,044,771 

230,321 

1,214.031 

863,514 

1,011,057 


MlSCELLAjntOCS  BXPBN8E8. 


STATES. 


Total. 


Rent 
paid  for 
tenancy. 


Taxes.      Insurance. 


The  United  States 

Connecticut 

IlUnois 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  states 


Repairs.        Interest 
ordinary,  ]    paid  on 
ui    of  bulla-    I  cash  used 
inffs  and   I      in  the 
machinery .<  business. 


Sundries  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  KMPlMYt»  AHD  TOTAL  WAGES, 


Aggrogates. 


Officers,  firm  members,  and 
clerks. 


t  ;   Males    i  Females  ' 

UUU.VOI  ju  years. ;  15  years. 


$3,131,061    ,  $168,646  I  $214,464         $158,996         $866,211         $697,503         $1,025,261 


77,336 
1,426 
869,669 
752.461 
367.935 
419,456 
393,549 
249,249 


920 
2:{,530 
38,267 
42.270 
45,343 
17.206 
1,110 


7,618 
61 
82,524 
23,507 
22,947 
21,742 
27,982 
28.083 


2.443 
120 
32,675 
23.471 
28.630 
37,357 
24, 213 
10.087 


.')5.851 

125 

251,799 

14.5,834 

95  045 
134,325 
1 13, 746 

89.486 


5,785 


250.013 

136.041 

133.667 

30.176 

87. 761 

54.060 


25.639 

200 

229.128 

385.341 

45. 376 
150.513 
122,641 

66.423 


;».267 

489 
21 
4,352 
3,864 
2,839 
3,545 
3,720 
1.437 


$9,717,011 


25L352 
10,424 
1,909.107 
2, 057. 562 
1.481.723 
1,803,822 
1,593.055 

609.966 


12 
4 

78 


30 


1 
4 


$805,291 

14.250 

2,532 

99,320 


129    179,425 


112 

184 

88 

29 


2 

6 

13 

4 


137,473 

207,  r»7 

130,059 

34.975 


a  IncliideH  Htalen  having  Icah  than  3  establishmentH.  iu  order  that  the  operationM  of  indivi<lual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    TheMC  establishments  an* 
distribute«1  as  follows:  Delawan.*,  1:  Iowa,  1;  Maine,  1:  Maryland,  2;  Minnesota,  1:  Missouri.  1;  New  Hampshire.  2;  Ohio,  2;  W^est  Virginia.  1. 
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Table  1.— DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES,  IN  THE  AGGREGATE,  ETC.— Continned. 


AVKRAGB  NUMBBR  OP  EMPLOY^.8  A.NU  TOTAL  WAOBS— COIltinue*!. 


POWEB. 


Operatives  and  skilled,  (a) 


STATES. 


Hales      ^T 

16  J  5      .dren. 

years,    ^ears.  ' 


Wafi^. 


Tbernit<^SUtes.,  14,697 

rumDoeUrut 368 

IlliBoU 12 

MaMachoaetU 3,164 

NevJermy 2,976 

Nrv  York I  1,973 

FnavylTaiiia \  2.560 

Rhode  IsLmd 2,518 

AD  other  sUtes 1.006 


2.178  I     711  I  $8,186,947 


72  I 

I 

3 
516 
346 
390 
211 
513 
127 


197 
35 
121 
164 
119 
73 


223,064 
7,392 
1,668,627 
1,744,466 
1,250,774 
1,446,157 
1,308,696 

537,771 


Unskilled. 


Steam. 


Males 
above 

16 
yeaTH. 


Fe- 
males.' 
above ' 

15 
years. 


Chil- 
dren. 


Wages. 


BoU 
ers. 


En- 
gines. 


Horse 
power. 


1.813         129  !      82  '  $724,77:t   '     927  I  1,011     54,370 


•>2  ' 

1  ;. 

363 

359  I 

201 

374 

386 

107 


13 


23 


25 
1 

57 
1 


7 
19 
15 
15 
26 


14,038 

500 

141,160 

133,671 

93,476 
150,408 
154,300 

37,220 


14  . 
3  . 
202  j 
130  I 
156 
226 
136 

52 


13 
3 
132 
199 
186 
259 
182 

37 


725 

57 

11,533 

7,005 

12.515 

8,663 

10,535 

3,307 


Water. 


t     All  othex 
power. 


Water 
wheels. 


Tarbine 
wheels. 


...  I 


Num  :  Horse 
ber.  I  power. 


11 


630 


350 


Nam- 
ber. 


30 


3 
1 


1 
1 


160 
20 


70 
30 


I 
3 
5 


Horse 
power. 

2,397 


Mo- 
tors. 


Print- 
ing  ma- 
chines. 


Horse 
power. 


4       45.5 


287 


HI 


663 
335 
225 


4  ^ 
7  ! 


2.58 
8U5 


5.0 
10.0 


30.5 


77 
56 
70 
17 
44 
19 


MATBBIALH  U8BD. 


STATES. 


Total  cost. 


TheTnitedSUtes 

Coanecticat 

Illinois 

Maasachnsetts 

New  Jersey 

Xew  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  sUtes 


$12, 385, 220 


300,360 
6,846 
2,801,364 
2. 711, 121 
1,454,119 
2.395.482 
1.819,351 

896,577 


Chemicals 

and  dve- 

stnfls. 


Cost. 


$8,407,603 


114, 126 

4,270 

1,950,550 

2,068,192 

889,577 
1.808,041 
1, 064, 475 

508.462 


Starch. 


Pounds. 


18,649,606 


556,763 


4,538,183 
3,184,240 
2, 242, 012 
3, 517, 503 
3, 138, 601 
1.472,304 


Cost. 


Sosp. 


Pounds. 


$660,577 


17,815 


125,288 
109,466 

73,836 
107.269 
129,050 

97,853 


6,766,696 


32,318 

8,200 

753,860 

1, 730, 738 

995,683 

2, 160. 788 

800.774 

275.335 


Cost. 


$279,272 


2,049 
504 
25,599 
83,775 
44,321 
80,793 
32.206 
10,026 


Fael. 


Rent  of 

power 

and  heat. 


All  other 
materials. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


$1,647,848  '   $23,138  ,  $1,366,692 


58,711 
1,072 
404,778 
239.329 
216, 618 
284,  M6 
351,521 

91,273 


6,413 
2,500  ' 
4,775 
6,250  ! 
1.200  I 
2,000  , 


107,650 
1,000 
288,736 
207.859 
224,992 
108,583 
240,900 
186.963 


WOBK  DONE. 


Total  value 

of  work 

done. 


$28,900,560 

715,388 
26.741 
6. 496, 215 
6. 183, 397 
3, 636, 051 
5, 240.  761 
4,743,561 
1.858.446 


Woolen  yams  dyed. 


Pounds. 


17,999,651 


Value. 


$751,801 


1,031 

102,400  i 

138.926  ' 

450,700 

M7. 216. 404 

29.190 

52,000 


206 
9,800 
6.043 
60.352 
660,657 
2,513 
3,200 


woKK  DONE— continued. 


>«TATE1I. 


Worsted  yams  dyed.  Cotton  yams  dyed. 


Thr  United  States. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


9.342,157 


Cooneeticnt 
IlliDois 


Sew  Jersey. 
»w  York.. 


Island . . . 
All  other  states. 


30.000 

500,000 

10, 615 

62.000 

8.498,342 

241.000 

200 


$493,974    I    48,762.759 


8,000 

42,500 

1,331 

28,162 

398,935 

20,030 

16 


110,000 

81,720 

5.172,900 

1,486,400 

871,100 

33,489,727 

6.522,037 

1.018,806 


Value. 


$2,036,127 


11,500 

7,535 

242,356 

27,140 

76,368 

1,346,942 

291.161  I 

33.125  : 


,Spun  silk  yamadyed. 


Pounds.   :    Value. 


311.830 


10,000 


8,400 
180,200 
111,730 

1,500 


6110, 810 


5,000 


5,000 
86.520 
23,080 

1,200 


Thrown  silk  dyed. 


Pounds.  Value. 


3. 322, 017  I  $2. 346. 387 


15,600 


2,866,937 
272.815 
166,665 


15,600 


2, 120, 318 
125, 571 


Wool  stock  dyed.         Cotton  stock  dyed. 


Pounds.        Value.    I     Pounds.        Value. 


1, 160, 666   $18. 828 


4,676,344!  $204,827 
165,000     5,400 


280,000 
75,399  . 

125.000  ; 

587,267 
00,000 
3.000  ! 


5,600  > 
5,770 
4,  .'WO 
25,008 
7.200 
750 


32,000 

848,466 

230.000 

1. 525. 528 

1,875.000 

350 


4.650 

28,070 

7.200 

47.446 

112.000 

52 


a  Includes  pieceworkers  and  their  wages. 


b  Includes  400,000  pounds 'woolens  and  worsteds. 
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Table  1.— DYEING  AND  FINISHING  TEXTILES,  IN  THE  AGGREGATE,  ETC.— Continued. 


STATES. 


The  United  Statea 


Omnecticat 


WORK  DONB— oontinaed. 


Wool  and  wonted 
piece  goodn  dyed.  ^ 


Cotton  piece  goods 
dyed. 


Square 
yards. 


20.779,034 


Valae. 


?lSr         VUne. 


Cotton  piece  goods 
bleaolieH. 


! 

'     Square 
yards. 


f662,M6    440,498,622  $5,671,488  .454,357,758 


22,398,076         340,201      33,126,636 


niinois 

HassachaaettA j  7.685,654  ;    02,853    113,430.837,1,388,027  118,891,995 

New  Jersey ! | '87,748,170        976,956  25,980,644 

New  York i  1,250,150  |    25,022      30,177.807        399,503  21.316,000 


Value. 


$3,360,940 


242,504 


Pennsylrania... 
Rhode  Island... 
All  other  states. 


10,793.880  '  496,509      93,056,440     1.350,002     a8,760.980 


I 


1.002,550  I  34,964   50,727.100 
46.800  I   3,650  ,  18,958,392 


734,522  :  192,163,950 
472,287  !  54.117,544 


640,375 
216,365 
195,762 
175.000 
1,440,021 
450,013 


Cotton  piece  goods 
pnnted. 


Silk  piece  goods 
dyed. 


Sqaare 
yards. 


579,667,368 


$10,355,032  17,405,399 


4.358,016 


184,198.408 
94,862.907 
94,622,603 
24,187,753 

140,054,180 
37,383.411 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


68,192 


3,997,087  j  60,000 
1,625,617  14,705,012 
1,508.307    2,516,787 

268,206 
2.004.890 

882.733 


Value. 


Mixed  textile  piece 
goods  dyed. 


Square 
yards. 


$394,777   00,716,250 


$2,069,765 


6,000     50,000 
116,378  19,790,000 
209.839  1 14, 295, 150 
1.210  124,167,900 
2,409,200 
4,000 


Value. 


All 
other 
work 
done. 


5,000 

1,029,400 

601,015 

267.225 

75,805 

1,320 


Value. 

$384,806 

81.901 
11,000 
61,067 
25,000 
'  149. 840 
86.633 
18,325 
950 


a  Dyed,  bleached,  and  printed. 

Table  2  shows  by  states,  with  totals  for  the  United  States,  the  returns  of  establishments  engaged  in  dyeing 
and  finishing  woolen  and  worsted,  cotton,  silk,  and  mixed  goods  and  yarns,  respectively. 

Table    tt.— DYEING   AND   FINISHING  TEXTILES,    BY    CLASSES    OF  TEXTILES,   SHOWING   CAPITAL  INVESTED, 
MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  EMPLOYES,  WAGES,  POWER,  MATERIALS,  AND  WORK  DONE. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS  AND  YARNS. 


STATES. 


The  United  States. 


Masaachusetta 

New  Jereey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

All  other  states  <fr). 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


Hassachnsetts.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
All  other  states. 


AVKRAOK  NniBIB  OP  UCPLOTtS  AXO  TOTAL  WAGB8.  (a) 


Horse 
power. 

3.794 


154 
1.183 
1.066 
1.357 

35 


Horse 
power. 

Horse 
power. 

103 

41 

18 

1 

85  < 

20 

i 

21 

Chemicals 
and 
.1    dj-estaffn. 


Rent  of ' 

power  and 

heat. 


I  — 


41  .    $1,238,507    I      $1,009,537         $132,215 


$1,280 


11.268 
332.039 
290,500 
586.637 

17,973 


5.875 
277.750 
247.360 
463.665 

14.878 


I 


2.700 
30.600 
29.880 
66,615 

2.420 


1,280 


Total  valae 
.  „    ..        .    of  work 
All  other  done, 

materials. . 


$96,475  '       $2,790,405 


2,603 

23,680 

13,350 

55.077 

675 


41,252 

T7L«B 

662,425 

1,261,163 

53,900 


a  Inrlades  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 

b  Includes  states  fn^upeil.  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishmenta  may  not  be  discU»aed.    These  establishmenta  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Rhode  Island.  3:  MisMmri,  1. 
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Tablk  a.— dyeing  and  FINISHING  TEXTILES,  BY  CLASSES  OF  TEXTILES,  ETC.— Continued. 


COTTON  GOODS  AND  TARNS. 


STATKH. 


The  UnitMl  Stat<«. 

Coiiiiecticat 

^asaacbasetU 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pn-BiiiKvlvaBia 

Rhode  Island 

All  other  sUtes  (fr)   


UTATMM. 


The  rnitcNt  Staten. 


Coonecticat 

Mafiaachasetts. 

Xew  Jersey 

New  York 

PeBDsylvuiia . . 
Khode  Island  . . 
All  other  statei* 


CAPITAL. 


Xiinilier 
of 
establish- 
ments. 


in 

4 

24 
13 
16 
31 
17 
K 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


1971.646 


133. 500 
112,  jOO 
SO,  733 
106.125 
560.788 
8.000 


Direct 
investment. 


$29, 164, 503 

771.652 
8, 868.  857 
3. 178,  430 
3.050.235 
3, 786.  021 
5, 161. 676 
3,438,632 


Ifisoellanecas 
expenses. 


$2,453,320 


AVSRAOB  NTMBRR  OP  KMPU)T£8  AND  TOTAL  WAGES,  (a) 


Arerftffe 
namber. 


Total 
wages. 


76,686 
706.604 
575,755 
S61,064 
226,107 
350,064 
247,050 


14. 401         |6, 440, 408 


■1 


483 
:i,270 
2.070 
1.058 
1,814 
3.460 
1.418 


248  752 
1,413.333 
038  166 
874, 075 
885.052 
1.480.684 
508,546 


Males 

al>ove  16 

years. 


11.804 


Feuales 

above  If 

years. 


Children. 


306 
2,750 
1.740 
1,472 
1,530 
2,784 
1,213 


1,844 
85 


753 


342  , 
2i7  , 
352  I 
102 
544  I 
132 


2 

187 

52 

184 

173 

132 

78 


I»OWKR. 


.Steam,    i   Water.   *  All  other. 


CX>»T  OF  MATERIALS  USED. 


Printing 
machines. 


Total. 


Horse 
power. 

44.708 

715 
10.454 
4,845 
10,654 
5,631 
0,120 
3,280 


Horse  Horse 

power.  power 

2, 863  35. 5 

440  ! 

765  5.0 

270    

225    

70    

288    

H05  30.5 


Chemicals 

and 
dyestnffs. 


Fuel. 


Rent  of 

power  and 

heat. 


All  other 
materials. 


Total  value 

of  work 

done. 


212   !  $8,363,016 


I- 


$5,280,783 


4 
40 
36 
43 
17 
44 
10 


204,120 
2,105,050 
1,185.616 

063,065  I 
1,280,828  ' 
1,617,107  ' 

888,241 


100,126 
1,573,740 
752, 476 
480,283 
027.071 
037,828 
400,372 


$1,187,035 


$16, 063     $1, 870, 115  I     $10, 876. 384 


58.111 
305.671 
128, 147 
168.483 
134.073 
:)03,223 

00.427 


6,413 
1.000 
300 
4,270 
1.200 
2,000 


126,883 
310. 126 
305,003 
205,000 
163, 814 
374.048 
204.442 


800,788 
.*),  264. 241 
2. 878, 018 
2. 282. 412 
2. 821, 107 
4, 320. 707 
1.830.003 


SILK  GOODS  AND  TARNS. 


HTATES. 


Thf  I'nited  Stat4's. 


Xew  Jersey 

New  York 

AU  other  states  (6) 


STATK8. 


Tbe  Tnitefl  SUtes. 


Xew  Jersey...   . 

5ew  York 

All  ot he/ states. 


<'APiTAL. 


Number  -  - 

of 

establish-  Value  of 

menu.    ^  hired 

!  ]iroperty. 


52         $487, 033 


24 
21 

7 


103.800 

285, 133 

0.000 


Direct 
investment. 


$1,880,224 

1.313,308 
466,505 
100.413 


MisoelUneoas 
expenses. 


AVERAGE  NrMBER  OP  EMPLOY^  AND  TOTAL  WAGES,  (a) 


Aggregate!*. 


Average 
number. 


ToUl 
wages. 


Males  Females 

above  16       above  15   :   Children, 
years.  years. 


$177,033 


123,607 

47,708 

6,620 


POWKK. 


.Stenni. 


Horse 
power. 

K.'VIS 

777 
545 
101 


Water.    All  other..     Printing 

'  machines. 


Horse         Hurse 
power.       power. 


Total. 


21 


21 


10.0  I $1,276,028 

10.0    1,127,348 

111,120 
38,451 


1,745         $1,013,325 


1.202 

301 

62 


744.  05» 

2:t0, 034 

30.  232 


1,630 

102 

4 

■  - 

-  -- 

=: 

1.233 

57 

2 

344 

45 

2 

62  ... 

COST  OP  MATBRiALM  rSBII. 


Chemicals 

and 
dvestufls. 


Fuel 


Kent  of 

l>ower  and 

heat. 


All  other 
materials. 


Total  value 

of  work 

done. 


$1. 002. 102 


$8:i.  475 


$4,675 


087.057 
75. 012 
20.228 


70.582 
0.486 
3.305 


600 
4.075 


$08,584 

68.207 

22.544 

5.833 


$2. 035. 101 

2. 333. 718 
478.637 
122.748 


a  Includes  officers,  tlrm  members,  and  clerks. 

6  Includes  states  grouped,  in  order  that  tbe  oiierations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    TheiM*  estaldishuieutH  ure  distributed  as  follows: 
t'oftoo — Delaware.  1:  Iowa,  1:  Maine,  1:  Marvlaud.  1:  New  Hampshire,  2;  Ohio,  1;  West  Virginia,  1.    Silk— Pennsylvania,  5;  lUiuoii*.  1:  Connect irut.l. 
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ELECTRIC   LIGHTING   BY   INCANDESCENCE. 

The  Edison  light. — In  September,  1878,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Ediscm  began  his  experiments  with  a  view  to  the 
pixxluction  of  an  electric  incandescent  lamp  which  wonld  have  a  life  sufticient  to  permit  of  its  commercial  nse,  and 
in  1879  he  completed  his  first  lamp,  using  a  platinum  burner;  this  aroused  great  interest,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  it  required  absolute  uniformity  of  pressure,  and  in  other  respects  did  not  realize  his  ideal;  he,  therefore, 
continued  his  work  and  was  rewarded  October  21, 1879,  with  the  discovery  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  were 
met  by  the  use  ot  a  carbon  filament  of  high  resistance  in  a  vacuum. 

A  commercially  successful  incandescent  lamp  was  the  result.  This  lamp  was  patented  January  27,  1880,  the 
application  having  been  filed  November  14, 1879.  A  patent  on  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  multiple-arc  system 
was  applied  for  on  February  6, 1880.  This  patent  covered  a  full  and  complete  system  of  generating  and  distributing 
electric  current  'for  light,  heat,  and  i)ower.  The  Edison  3- wire  system  was  invented  in  1882,  and  patented  in 
March,  1883. 

In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Edison  publicly  exhibited  the  lights  in  operation  at  Menlo  Park,  Xew  Jersey,  whei*e  he 
was  then  residing  and  conducting  his  researches.  The  plant  had  a  capacity  of  something  over  500  lights,  and 
attracted  visitors  in  large  numbers.  In  January,  1881,  The  Edison  Electric  Light  Comimny,  which  had  been 
organized  in  October,  1878,  during  the  experiments  at  Menlo  Park,  opener!  an  ottice  at  No.  65  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  city,  where  an  Edison  lighting  plant  was  established  and  kept  on  view  for  the  accommodation  of  scientists  and 
the  curious.  Here,  also,  were  prepared  the  plans  for  a  central  station  system  for  New  York  city.  The  manufacture 
of  Edison  generating  apparatus  by  the  Edison  Machine  Works,  and  of  Edison  lamps  by  the  Edison  Lamp  Company, 
was  inaugurated  in  the  same  year. 

The  steamer  Jeanette  (formerly  the  Pandora)  left  San  Francisco,  where  she  had  been  refitted  by  Mr.  James 
Gordon  Bennett  for  arctic  exploration  by  way  of  Bering  straits,  July  8,  1879,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
George  W.  De  Long,  United  States  navy,  with  a  crew  of  31  men.  She  hsui  been  provided,  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Eilison,  with  a  small  dynamo,  somewhat  less  in  capacity  than  the  tn>*'  afterward  standardized  for  twenty-five 
16-candle  power  lamps,  and  a  few  lamps  which  were  used  to  a  limited  extent.  This  was  one  of  the  first  Edison 
dynamos  made  for  any  purpose,  and  the  first  which  was  placed  ui)on  a  seagoing  vessel.  It  went  down  with  the 
ill-fated  ship  in  arctic  seas. 

The  first  incandesc^ent  lamps  successfully  applied  to  the  permanent  lighting  of  an  octean-going  vessel  were 
placeil  upon  the  steamship  Columbia,  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  which  was  built  at  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  fitted  with  four  Edison  dynamos ;  three  of  these  dynamos  supplied  the  current  for  about  120 
16-candle  power  lamps  and  for  a  search  light  of  some  4,000  candle  power.  The  fourth  d^mamo  acted  as  an  exciter  for 
the  field  uiagnets  of  the  other  dynamos.  The  plant  was  starte<l  May  2, 1880,  and  the  Columbia  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Portland,  Oregon,  via  Cai>e  Horn,  about  May  20, 1880.  The  plant  was  described  in  the  Scientific  American 
of  May  22.  The  ship  arrived  at  Portland  .July  26,  and  the  chief  engineer  reported  that  the  electric  light  system 
had  worked  with  entire  satisfaction  during  the  whole  trip  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  the  ordinary  skill  of  the  engine 
room  being  sufiicient  for  the  management  of  the  dynamos  and  lamps.  The  latter  were  fitted  with  carbons  mostly 
of  paiier  and  a  few  of  oak  fiber.  These  carbons  proved  short  lived  and  liable  to  breakage  by  heavj'  shocks,  and 
some  of  the  earliest  bamboo  carbon  lamps  were  placed  in  the  sockets  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Portland. 
This  plant  is  still  in  operation  substantially  in  the  form  first  installed. 

Early  in  1880  the  subject  of  isolated  plants  had  been  considered,  and  the  Edison  ('ompany  for  isolated  lighting 
was  organized  in  October,  1881,  to  contiol  this  branch  of  the  business. 

The  first  isolate<l  incaadesoent  plant  placed  on  land  for  the  lighting  of  a  business  establishment  consisted  of 
one  25-light  dynamo  in  the  establishment  of  Ilinds,  Ketchnm  &  Co.,  lithographers,  449  Water  street,  New  Y^ork, 
installed  in  January,  1881;  and  the  first  mill  plant  was  started  in  the  woolen  mill  of  Mr.  James  Harrison,  Newburg, 
New  York,  about  September  15,  1881.  The  first  hotel  lighted  was  the  Blue  Mountain  house,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
started  in  October,  1881.  The  plant  <5on«isted  of  two  25-light  machines,  with  230  100- volt  and  102  50-volt  lamps,  of 
which  125  lamps  were  o|)erated  at  one  time.  Here  the  first  lamp  was  placed  on  an  elevator  car  July  12, 1882.  The 
first  yacht  lighted  was  that  of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  Namouna,  early  in  1882.  The  first  theater  lighted 
by  an  isolated  incandescent  plant  in  this  country  was  the  Bijou,  in  Boston;  the  plant  was  started  December  12, 
1882,  with  650  lights.  The  first  newspai)er  office  to  use  the  light  was  the  New  York  Herald,  March,  1882.  The 
first  theater  lighted  by  electricity  from  a  central  station  wa«  the  City  Theaiter  of  Brockton,  Massiichnsetts. 

Reference  has  been  oia<le  to  plans  formulated  for  central  station  work.  It  was  intended  to  install  the  first 
station  in  New  York  city,  and  construction  was  begun  at  a  site  on  Pearl  street  in  the  summer  of  1881.  Meanwhile, 
however,  a  company  had  been  formed  in  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  a  franchise  obtained  for  central  station 
lighting;  the  work  was  so  expeditiously  done  that  Appleton  won  the  honor  of  having  the  first  electric  central  station 
in  operation,  the  light  being  turned  on  August  20, 1882,  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  Pearl  sti-eet  (New  Y"ork>  station. 
The  installation  was  on  a  small  scale  and  very  crude;  the  building,  of  frame,  one  story  high,  measured  but  15  by  18 
feet;  the  electrical  apparatus  was  one  dynamo,  with  a  capacity  of  between  200  and  liOi)  lights,  and  was  run  by  water 
power;  voltmeters  and  ammeters  were  not  iurnished,  the  current  being  regulated  by  the  appearance  of  the  ]amp9 
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in  tbe  station  building,  and  in  case  of  ^Hronble"  the  station  wai?  shut  down  and  all  hands  proceeded  to  locate  and 
rei>air  damages.  This  initial  station  started  while  there  was  as  yet  no  precedent  for  the  lighting  of  houses,  stores, 
and  hotels  exclusively  by  electricity. 

The  first  central  station  operated  with  special  reference  to  incandescent  lighting  on  an  extended  scale  was 
tbe  Pearl  street  station,  installed  in  1882  with  about  200  lamps  connected,  supplied  by  some  50  miles  of  conductors 
plac^  uudergouiid.  The  completeness  of  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  first  comprehensive  plant  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  only  on  one  occasion  during  the  first  half  dozen  years  of  it«  existence,  and  that  for 
about  three  hours  only,  was  there  any  failure  of  this  station  to  supply  current. 

The  station  in  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  comi)leted  July  4,  1883,  was  the  first  to  operate  under  the 
Edison  3- wire  system.  The  station  building  was  a  small  frame  structure  containing  separate  rooms  for  engines, 
biiilers,  dynamos,  and  meters.  The  electrical  equipment  consisted  of  two  dynamos  having  a  capacity  of  about  500 
lighti>,  two  primitive  and  unreliable  pressure  indicators,  and  1-ampere  meter  on  tlie  neutral  wire.  The  meters  used 
to  measure  the  current  furnished  to  tlie  individual  customers  were  of  the  \isual  Edison  electrolytic  type. 

The  second  3-wire  station  was  operated  in  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1883.  The  building  was  of 
brick  and  relatively  much  larger  and  more  commodious  than  any  previously  constructed  for  the  purpose:  the 
generating  apparatus  consisted  of  two  dynamos  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  1,500  lights  and  an  extra  dynamo  for 
emergencies. 

The  line  consti'uction  in  Sunbury  and  Shamokin  was  all  of  the  overhead  kind,  but  on  October  1, 1883,  the 
first  uiitlerground  3-wire  system  was  put  into  operation  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts.  The  station  was  well 
adapted  to  the  intended  uses  and  was  fitted  up  with  appliances  of  the  most  approved  form  then  known  to  the  art. 
Tiie  elecrtrical  apparatus  consisted  of  three  dynamos  with  an  aggregate  (capacity  of  about  1,000  lO-candle  power 
lights,  although  something  less  than  200  lamps  were  connected  when  the  station  was  first  started.  Eew  changes 
in  the  installation  have  been  found  necessary  save  in  the  way  of  providing  for  extension  of  business. 

The  opening  of  these  initial  stations  operated  by  the  3-wire  system  marked  a  noteworthy  advance  of  the 
busiuess  and  the  system  has  been  highly  successful  from  the  start. 

The  Edison  "  municipal  system"  was  invented  by  Mr.  Edison  prior  to  October  2,  1884,  and  patented  October 
20,  1885.  It  was  designed  for  lighting  streets,  tunnels,  caves,  mines,  and  localities  remote  from  the  generating 
station  by  incandescent  lamps;  in  this  system  the  lamps  are  placed  in  series  and  the  potential  is  raised  to  a  high 
de^ee,  strictly  1,200  volts,  which  is  applied  to  each  of  several  circuits  connected  in  multiple  arc.  The  "  municipal" 
lamp  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  Edison  lamp  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
nsed,  and  operates  uniformly  at  a  pressure  of  1  volt  per  candle  power,  with  a  current  of  about  3  amperes. 

The  first  plant  designed  to  use  this  system  was  installed  at  Lockport,  New  York.  It  was  started  in  March, 
1«SS5,  followed  October  1  in  that  year  by  the  plant  at  Portland,  Maine,  since  which  date  many  other  plants  have 
btH^ii  installed  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Tub  alternating  current  system. — The  manufacturing  and  installing  of  alternating  current  plants  with 
transformers  was  begun  in  1886,  almost  simultaneously,  by  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  and  the 
'Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  and  in  1887  a  number  of  plants  were  in  operation  using  alternating  currents  for 
dii^tribution  over  considerable  distances  in  incandescent  lighting.  The  business  of  distribution  by  alternating 
cnrreiits  has  grown  to  large  proportions  since  that  time  and  is  one  of  the  most  extended  branches  of  electric 
industry. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  probably  the  first  self-exciting  alternating  current  dynamo  built  in 
tbiH  country  was  exhibited  by  Professors  Thomson  and  Houston  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  in  the 
^viiiter  of  1878-1879.  With  this  dynamo  Professor  Thomson  carried  out  some  experiments  with  transformers  in 
multiple  arc  from  the  mains  early  in  1879,  the  transformers  having  closed  iron  magnetic  circuits,  and  approximating 
in  thiB  respect  the  modern  types  of  transformers. 

ELECTRIC   street   RAILWAYS. 

Electric  street  railways  are  the  latest  development  in  the  evolution  of  tramways  for  urban  passenger  traffic* 
Horses  constituted  the  original  motive  ixjwer  used  on  such  tramways.  The  principal  methods  of  motive  power 
now  in  use  by  street  railways,  and  their  relative  economy,  form  the  subject  of  investigation  and  report  by  the 
f  rHiisi>ortation  division  of  the  Census  Office,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  street 
railway  companies  in  the  United  States  are  now  operating  their  lines  wholly  or  in  i)art  by  electricity.  That  this 
development  is  of  quite  recent  occurrence  will  be  seen  by  the  following  data: 

In  1884  the  Bentley-Knight  Company  started  an  experimental  electric  street  railway,  used  an  underground 
conductor,  and  operated  one  car  in  ('leveland,  Ohio.  In  1885  the  Baltimore  L'nion  Passenger  Railway  Company 
equipped  the  Baltimore  and  Hampden  Branch  of  their  road.  They  operated  two  miles  of  single  track,  commencing 
with  two  cars,  which  were  afterward  increased  to  four.  They  used  the  Daft  system,  middle  rail  conductor  and 
track  return. 
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In  February,  1886,  the  Binghamton  Electric  Railway  Company,  Binghamton,  New  York,  was  organized  and 
commenced  operating  a  5-mile  road  with  10  cars,  using  the  Van  DeiK)ele  overhead  trolley  system.  Power  was 
furnished  by  the  Binghamton  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  Motors  of  10  and  15  horse  power  were  used,  being 
placed  on  the  platforms  of  old  horse  cars.  This  road  is  the  oldest  in  this  country  that  has  been  operated 
continuously  as  an  electric  road  since  its  first  trial  of  electric  motive  power. 

In  1888  the  Spragiie  Company  installed  an  electric  equipment  to  operate  the  Union  Passenger  Railway  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  They  used  the  overhead  trolley  wire,  operated  13  miles  of  track,  and  had  20  cars  in  operation 
by  the  close  of  the  first  year. 

TABULAR  STATEMENTS  FOR  1890. 

For  the  purpose  of  systematic  presentation,  this  rei)ort  treats  of  the  electrical  industries  under  the  following 
sreneral  heads  aud  subdi\isions: 

Isolated  electric  lighting  and  power  plants. 
Stt'amboat  electric  lighting  plants. 
Central  electric  lighting  and  power  stations. 

General  statement  of  capital,  income,  and  expenses. 

Details  of  income  and  expenses.  / 

Details  relating  to  power. 

Details  relating  to  incandescent  lighting. 

Details  relating  to  arc  lighting. 

Voltage  and  ampereage  of  lamps. 

Details  relating  to  stationarj'  motor  service. 

Classification,  by  character  of  power  used,  of  129  stations  ontside  of  New  York  city. 

Classification,  by  type  of  electrical  plant,  of  129  stations  outside  of  New  York  city. 

Classification,  by  type  of  steam  engine  used,  of  83  stations  ontside  of  New  York  city. 

Analysis  of  returns  by  selected  groups  of  central  electric  stations. 

Street  lighting  by  electric  arc  lamps. 

Street  lighting  by  electric  incandescent  lamps. 

Accumulators  or  storage  batteries  used  with  lighting  plants. 
Electric  street  railways. 
Electric  welding. 
Electric  smelting. 

Uses  of  electricity  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
District  messenger  electrical  call  service. 
Municipal  police  patrol  telegraph  service. 
Municipal  tire  alarm  telegraph  service. 

ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND  POWER  PLANTS. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Tenth  Census  no  mention  is  made  of  isolated  electric  lighting  and  power  plants.  It 
appears  from  the  current  inquiry  that  the  first  isolated  electric  lighting  plant  in  the  state  of  New  York  was 
installed  in  1876.  Following  this,  one  plant  was  installed  in  1877,  three  in  1878,  and  two  in  1879,  making  seven 
plants  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  census  year  1880.  In  effect,  however,  the  entire  development  of  isolated 
electric  lighting  and  power  plants  embraced  by  this  report  occurred  during  the  decade  of  1880-1890.  The 
development  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  states  the  number  of  plants  installed  annually  trom  1876  to 
May  31,  1890: 

Table  1.— ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 
XrMBER  IXSTALLEF  EACH  YEAR. 


Total. 

1 

i 

1S7« 

1 

1 

•8 
3 

ih; 

'9 

2 

1880 

13 

TEAR. 

188« 
71 

1887 
116 

1888 
89 

1889 

131 

DlVIi<10$S. 

1877 

18; 

1881 

1 

1882 
18 

188S       1884 

1 
24             37 

1886 
48 

al890 

State  of  New  York . . . . 

1 
...;            650 

1 

19 

77 

Cit V  of  Xew  York 

214 

I 

.i 

2 

1  1 

1 

r 

1 
1 

6 
7 

8 
11 

6 
12 

8             15 
16            22 

16 
32 

21 
50 

30 
86 

26 
63 

41 
90 

32 

State  (exclusive  of  city).. 

1 

436 

45 

........  1 

a  January  1  to  May  31.  J890. 
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Table  2  exhibits  the  number  of  plants  existing  May  31, 1890,  their  cost  when  installed,  the  cost  of  additions 
matle  to  the  same,  the  estimated  allowance  for  depreciation,  the  value  in  1890,  and  the  kilowatt  capacity.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  allowance  for  depreciation  excels  the  value  of  additions  made.  This  should  not  be  construed 
as  indicating  a  short  life  for  electrical  apparatus,  but  rather  as  showing  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
iiuch  api>aratu8  in  later  years.  The  *^  cost  when  installed  ^  is  the  price  when  bought.  The  value  reported  for  1890 
is  the  amount  for  which  the  apparatus  could  have  been  replaced  at  that  date. 

Tabli:  tl.— number  AND  VALUE  OF  ISOLATED  ELEUTRIC  PLANTS,  MAY  31,  1890. 


DIVISIONS. 


State  of  Xew  York 


i'ity  ot  N«-w  York 

>ut<*  <exohii*ivi'  of  city) 


Number 

of 
plants. 


650 

214 
436 


Allowance 


Total  cost. 


Kilowatt 


Cost  when         Cost  of        for  depr«       Value,  1890.     'V™«rr 
installed.     ■  additions.        elation.  I  <^*P*"^*'y- 


$3,416,543     I    $2,978,337         $438,206    '     $449,2lfl         $2,967,324  16,575.7 


1,  715, 950 
1,700.593 


1,  578, 793 
1,399,544 


137, 157 
301. 049 


242, 293 
206,026 


1,  473, 667 
1,493.667 


7, 970. 7 
8.60S.0 


The  following  table  exhibits  data  relating  to  the  motive  power  used,  the  method  of  transmitting  the  pi)wer,  and 
X\\*^  nmub**r  of  dynamos  operated: 

Tahi.k  8.— motive  power,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


STEAM. 


WATER. 


Independent  en- 
gines. 


Method  of  transmitting  power  to 
dynamos. 


DIVISIONS. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse 
power. 


Num- 
ber of 
dyna* 
mos. 


Stale  of  New  York 408 

«  itT  of  New  York '      204 

Siatr  (exclusive  of  city)  204 


19.852     I  1.059 


Number 
belte«l 
direct 
to  inde- 
pendent 
engines. 


599 


Numl>cr 
I      l>elted 
'  to  common 
I  line  shaft. 


393 


Number 
belted 
to  inde- 
pendent 
line  shaft. 


Water  wheels. 


Method  of  transmitting  power  to 
dynamos. 


Num- 
ber. 


Horse 
power. 


Num- 
ber of 
dyna- 
mos. 


Number 
belted 

din'ct  to 
water 

wheels. 


Number 
belte<l 
to  common 
'  line  shaft. 


Number 

belted 

to  inde- 

i>endent 

line  shatt. 


67 


10 


315 


21 


12 


:^-| 


10.843 
9.000 


408 
651 


291 

::o8 


lui 

292 


16 
51 


10 


315 


21 


12 


The  following  table  relates  to  various  classes  of  currents;  also  lamps  and  motors  operated  by  snvAi  currents. 
The  totid  number  of  dynamos  of  all  classes  is  1,080,  and  their  total  capacity  is  10,575.7  kilowatts. 

Tablk  4.— CLASSES  OF  CL'RRENTS  AND  LAMPS  AND  MOTORS  OPERATED.  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


CONTINUOUS. 

• 

»E— VARIABLE   ViiLTACiE. 

CO.NSTANT   VO 

Number    Number  of 
of          inoandes- 
dynamos,  cent  lamps. 

LTAOB— VARIABLE  AMFERKA( 

3E. 

Total 
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capacitv 

of  this 

class  of 

dynamos. 
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lamps.  ! 

. 
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Stationary  mo- 
tors. 

Num-       Horse 
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of 
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6            37 
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Sinele. 
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101,931 

453       1.135.3 
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548        3, 372 

'      2. 315. 1 
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1 
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341     i 

I 

3.59           .108. 0 
94           827.3 
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Xi           979       162 

515        2. 393       326 
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1              2 
5            35 
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ING. 
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•1 
2 
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2                1  575 
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dynamos 

1                   1 
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■' 

a  Arc  dynamos. 

6T 
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The  following  table  relates  to  that  part  of  the  equipment  consisting  of  transformers,  accumolatorR,  and  stationary 
motoi*s.  Table  6  relates  to  iiieandeseeut  lamps  in  use;  Table  7  relates  to  arc  lamps  in  use,  and  Table  8  relates  to 
the  consumption  of  carbons. 

Table  5.— TRANSFORMERS,  ACCUMULATORS,  AND  STATIONARY  MOTORS,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


TRANSFORM I:.RS,   ALTER- 
NATING CURRENT. 


ACCUMULATORS. 


Number 
con 


Namber  of 

incandescent  ■    Nnm- 

laoip.s  con        ber  of 


Nomber  of 

^^m^n°*        Total    I     ToUl 

iwii-  '.^j  .  11    J    !    lamps  c»n-       number        horse 


STATIONARY  MOTORS.   CO.VTIXUOUS  CURRENT. 

MOTORS  CONXECTBD 

AT  ORIGINAL  Uf- 

I  8TALLATION  OF 

'  Constant  voltage.  .  Constant  ampere-  plants. 


age. 


•I 


State  of  New  York 

City  of  New  York 

State  (exclusive  of  city). 


i:m 


trans- 
formers. 


3,340 


use. 


accnmulatont. 


9S3 


18 
116 


585 
2,755 


531 
422 


coo  Ho"»«    l^'rn^iH^"*     Number,      ^orse 

nected.       ^'^'^-        oected.     P^^"'  P^'^^'" 


1,356 


459       1. 172. 3 


453       1.135.3 


6 


37 


385 


1,046.5 


911 
445 


360 
99 


310.0     , 
862.3 


359 
94 


308.0 
827.3 


1 
5 


2 
35 


324 
61 


280.0 
766.5 


Table  6.— INCANDESCENT  LAMPS  IN  USE,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


Number 

connected 

at  original 

installation 

of  plants. 


State  of  New  York 188,663 

City  of  New  York 109.480 

State  (exclusive  of  city) 79,183 


NUMBER  IN  USE,    1890. 


Total. 


229.720 


124,809 
104,911 


Connected 
on  incan- 
descent 
circuits. 


229.322 

124.776 
104.546 


Connected  i 
on  arc      j 
circuits. 


398 


33 
365 


Number 
required 
per  vear 

•for 
renewals. 


KUowatt 
capacity 
required 
for  all  in- 
candescent 
lamps 
wired. 


169, 131         11. 807. 1 


99.376 
69,755 


6,330.5 
5,476.6 


NUMBER  OP  LAMPS  AT  DIFFERENT 
VOLTAGES. 


20  to  40 

volts. 


40  to  70  ,  70  to  100    100  volts 
volts,    i     volts,      and  over. 


365 


2, 003         27, 177 


200.175 


365 


118 
1.885 


7.202 
19. 975 


117,489 
82.686 


Table  7.— ARC  LA3IPS  IN  USE,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


DIVISIO.N8. 


I      Number 
j  connected  at 
I  original  in- 
i  stallationof 
plant. 


State  of  New  York 

City  of  New  York 

State  (exclusive  of  citv). 


2,817 

889 
1,928 


SINGLE    L.\MPS. 


Number  in  use,  1890. 


Total. 


Number        Number 
under        400  watts 
400  watts,     and  over.  I 


DOITBLE  LAMPS.  400  WATTS 
\SD  OVER. 


Number 
connectedat    jj      ^^   j^ 
original  m-  ,     "^Vaon 
staOatioc  of    "**'  ^^^ 
plant. 


I  — 


3,372 


578 


2,794 


400 


488 


Kilowatt 


Number    : 

connected         Total        «„,.««;.,.  ^ 
onincan-     number  of   ^^SJ^^^'T 

"sr/  '^'^.  "^^^ 

circuits.  wtred. 


530 


979 
2.393 


40 
538 


939 

1.855 


115 
285 


162 
326 


289 
241 


4,390 


1.430 
2.960 


2,011.0 


639.6 
1.371.4 


Table  8.— CONSUMPTION  OF  CARBONS,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


DmSIONS. 


State  of  New  York | 

I    CMty  of  New  York 

j    State  (exclusive  of  city) 


NUMBER  OK  CARBONS. 


Total. 
1,339.992 


Plain. 


Copper  coated. 


440. 415 


899,577 


613,341 
720,651 


330.436 
109,979 


282,905 
016,672 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  capacity  in  number  of  arc  lamps  of  arc  lighting  plants;  the  capacity  in 
number  of  iuciindescent  lamps  of  incandescent  lighting  plants,  and  the  capiicity  in  arc  and  incandescent  lamps, 
respectively,  of  the  composite  plants  reported.  Table  10  exhibits  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the  various  types  of 
plant  in  com])arison  with  their  respective  values;  Table  11  exhibits  the  total  surplus  capacity  of  all  dynamos 
installed;  Table  12  relates  to  the  average  capacity  of  plants  and  apparatus,  and  Table  13  exhibits  in  comparison 
certain  average  values  for  various  classes  of  plants. 

Table  9.— LIGHTING  CAPACITY  OF  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


ITEMS. 


ikrr  lishtioj:  plants: 

Xuml»er  of  plants 

Capacity  in  arc  lampaand  equivalonta—number  of  lamps 

Xiunber  of  arc  lamps  on  arc  plants 

Number  of  incandescent  lamps  on  arc  plants 

Eqnivalent  number  in  arc  lamps >. 

Motors— borate  power  of  motors  on  arc  plantn 

Equivalent  numbers  in  arc  lamps 

liicaDde»cfnt  lighting  plants: 

Number  of  plautM , 

Capacity  in  incandescent  lampA  and  equivalents— number  of  lamps 

Number  of  incandescent  lamps  on  incandescent  plants 

Number  of  mtv.  lights  on  incandescent  plants • *. 

Equivalent  number  in  incandescent  lamps 

Motors— horse  power  of  motors  on  incandescent  plants 

Equivalent  number  in  incandescent  lamps 

Cenposite  plants: 

Number  uf  plants 

Numbet  of  arc  lamps 

Number  of  incandescent  Iamp<t 

MotorH — horse  power 


i 

il  fur  state. 

t 

I 

( 

CItyof 
New  York. 

Steto  of 

New  York 

(vxclusivo  of 

city) 

go 

29 

5d 

2,R94 

998 

1.8B6 

2. 697 

961 

1  73ft 

398 

a33 

365 

123 

33 

HO 

37 

2 

35 

74 

4 

70 

521 

173 

34ft 

223.714.4 

119.267.6 

104, 446.  g 

205.  G20 

116,338 

89.282 

530    , 

289 

241 

4.240     , 

2.312 

1, 92ft 

1,135.3 

308.0 

827.3 

13,854.4 

617.6 

13.236.8 

642 

12 

630 

1.003 

469 

1,224 

24,100    : 

8.471 

15.G2» 

144.2 

9.95 

134.25 

«  Includes  some  very  large  incandescent  lamps. 

b  In  addition  to  this  number  there  are  2  plants  owned  by  the  state  of  New  York,  installed  for  the  purpose  of  capital  punishment;  these  plants  consist  of  'Z 
tlttwunos  of  3  kilowatts  capacity  each,  totel  value  $5,868. 


Table  IC—KILOWATF  CAPACITY  AND  VALUE  OF  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS,  (a) 


ITEMS. 


Total  fbrsUte. 


.Krr  lighting  plants: 

Number  of  plants 

Number  of  arc  lamps 
Kilowatt  capacity  . . . 
Talue 


Iftcaodrscent  lighting  plants : 

Number  of  plants 

Number  of  incand^aoent  lamps 

Kilowatt  capacity 

Value 


C'«»ponte  plants : 

Number  of  plants 

Total  ralae 

Art  iichting 

Number  of  arc  lamps 

Kilowatt  capacity 

Proportioiiate  value 

lacandesoent  lighting: 

Xnmber  of  incandescent  lamps 

Kilowatt  cq»acity 

Proportionate  Talue 


85 

2,697 

1,300.6 

$271,804 

521 

205,020 

12.852.5 

$2,203,063 

042 
$126,529 

1.003 

1,014.5 

$180,890 

24.100 

1,402.1 

$246,133 


Citv  of 
New  York. 


29 

901 

437.6 

$80,789 


Stoteof 

New  York 

(exclusive  of 

city). 


56 

1,730 

803 

$191,075 


173 

34ft 

110  338 

89,282 

6,738.3 

6.114.2 

H.  275, 402 

$967,661 

12 

a»* 

$117,400 

$300.00$ 

409 

1,224 

302.7 

711.  ft 

$44,737 

$135,050 

8.471 

15.029 

492.1 

910 

$72,729 

$173,404 

a  Not  including  2  dynamos  of  3  kilowatts  capacity  each,  used  for  the  execution  of  condemned  criminala. 
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Tablk  11.— surplus  dynamic  CAPACITY  OF  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS,  (a) 


ITKMS. 


Total  for  state. 


Total  kilowatt  capacity  of  all  incandesoent  dynanioe  in  ase 14, 254. 60 

Total  kilowatta  required  for  all  iDcandescent  lamps  and  eqai  valentji  in  asc i  13, 101. 90 

Surplns  dynamo  capacity  (kilowatts) i  1, 152. 70 

Percentage  of  incandescent  dynamo  rapacity  not  in  us© ■  8  09 

Total  kilowatt  capacity  of  all  arc  djmamos  in  use 2. 315. 10 

Total  kilowatts  required  for  all  arc  lamps  and  equivalents  in  use 1. 890. 10 

Sorplns  dynamo  capacity  (kilowatts) 425. 00 

Percentage  of  arc*  dynamo  capacity  not  in  use 18. 36 

a  Not  including  2  dynamos  of  3  kilowatts  capacity  each,  used  for  the  execution  of  condemned  criminals. 
Table  1^.— AVERAGE  CAPACITIES  OF  APPARATUS,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 


Cityof 
Xew  York. 

SUte  or 
New  York 
(exclusive 

of  city). 

7.230.40 

7,024.20 

6.741.70 

6.360.20 

488.70 

604.00 

6.76 

9.45 

740.30 

1.574.  HO 

539.50 

1,350.60 

200.80 

224.20 

27. 12 

14.24 

ITEMS. 


Average  horse  power  per  independent  engine 

Average  number  of  arc  lamps  per  plant  (arc  and  composite  plants) 

Average  kilowatt  capacity  (arc  plants) 

Average  number  of  incandescent  lamps  per  plant  (incandescent  and  composite  plants) 

Average  kilowatt  capacity  (incandescent  plants) 

Average  number  of  arc  lamps  per  dynamo 

Average  number  of  incandescent  lamps  per  dynamo 

Average  kilowatt  capacity  per  dynamo  of  all  dynamos 


Total  for  state,  i 


48.66 
30.39 
15.30 

407.32 
24.66 
16.43 

297.50 
15.35 


Cityof 
New  York. 


.>3. 13 
27.83 
15.09 

674.46 
38.95 
12.80 

404.24 
19.54 


State  of 
New  York 
(exclusive 

of  citj-). 


44.16 
31.62 
15.41 

276.58 
17.55 
18.57 

232.25 
12. 81 


Table  18.— COMPARISON  OF.  AVERAGE  VALUES,  ISOLATED  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 


CHABACTEB  or  VALIJE. 


Total  for  «tate.  i 


I 


Cityof 
New  York. 


Average  value  of  plant : 

Per  arc  plant 

Per  incandescent  plant ' 

Per  composite  plant i 

Average  value  of  plant  per  kilowatt  capacity :  j 

Arc  plants,  value  per  kilowatt 

Incandescent  plants,  value  per  k ilo watt 

Composite  plants,  value  per  kilowatt 

Average  value  of  plant  per  lamp : 

Per  arc  lamp  and  equivalents 

Per  incandescent  lamp  and  equivalents 


$3. 198. 40 

4,343.69 

10. 155. 45 

209.03 
176.08 
176.50 

111.48 
10.13 


«2.785.83 
7.372.27 
9.788.83 

184.62 
189.28 
147.79 

106.56 
10.55 


State  of 
New  York 
(exclnsive 

of  city). 


<3, 412. 05 

2,838.11 

10, 302. 10 

221. 41 
161.54 
190.57 

113.49 
9.67 
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STEAMBOAT  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANTS. 

There  were  57  steamboats  reported  as  having  electric  lighting  plants  June  30,  1890.  Table  14  shows  the 
c«>nstruction  of  these  boats,  their  tonnage,  and  the  nature  of  then*  traffic;  present  value  of  their  electric  lighting 
plants  and  the  characteristics  of  same;  the  number  of  incandescent  lamps  required  for  renewals  and  the  number 
of  an-  lamp  carbons  consumed  in  a  year. 

Table  14.— STEAMBOATS— ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANTS. 

Number  reported 57 

CoDstractioii : 

Number  made  of  iron 23 

Number  made  of  steel 13 

Number  made  of  wood 19 

Number  of  composite 2 

Tonnage 186,846 

Nature  of  traffic : 

Freight 2 

Passenger 35 

Freight  and  passenger 20 

Value  of  lighting  plants I $i:«,638 

Number  of  engines  for  operation  of  dynamos 62 

Horse  power  of  engines 1, 132 

Dynamos : 

Total  number 64 

Incandescent  lamp  dynamos 54 

Arc  lamp  dynamos 10 

Kilowatt  capacity  of  all  dynamos 517. 3 

Arc  lamps : 

Number  of  arc  lamps 71 

Number  of  arc  search  lights 8 

Incandescent  lamps: 

Number  of  incandescent  lamps 6, 449 

Number  of  incandescent  search  lights 2 

Number  of  incandescent  lamps  required  for  renewals 4, 642 

Arc  lamp  carbons  consumed 21, 112 

Plain 18,712 

Coppered : 2,400 

Arc  lamps  operated  on  incandescent  circuits 6 

2688 2 
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CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND  POWER  STATIONS. 

This  report  includes  returns  from  10  stations  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  129  stations  in  the  state  of  New 
York  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York,  making  a  total  of  139  stations  in  the  state. 

In  the  following  tables  the  figures  for  the  10  stations  in  New  York  city,  and  for  the  129  stations  in  the  state 
outside  of  the  city,  are  presented  separately,  and  the  figures  for  the  139  stations  in  the  state,  considered  as  a 
whole,  are  presented  in  a  column  giving  totals. 

Table  15  illustrates  the  origin  and  growth  of  central  electric  lighting  and  jiower  stations,  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  stations  installed  each  year. 

Table  15.— CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 
NUMBER  INSTALLED  EACH  YEAR. 


I 

YEAR. 

DIVISIONS. 

Total. 

- 

- 

-._ 

138 
10 

188t 

!            7 

t882 
2 

tH8S 

1884 
3 

188« 

13 

1886 

14 
1 

1887 

33 

1888 

31 
o 

1889 

al890 

State  of  New  York  . . 

8 

Cit V  of  New  York 

2 

1 

state  (exclusive  of  city) 

120 

5 

2 

3 

2 

13 

i:t 

31 

29 

2:j 

1 

8 

a  January  1  lo  May  31.  1890. 

Table  16  shows  (1)  number  of  establishments  and  persons  in  interest;  (2)  capital  employed,  value  of  hired 
property,  also  a  statement  showing  how  tbe  capital  is  invested  in  fixed  and  live  assets;  (3)  liabilities,  or  how  the 
invested  capital  is  owned,  under  the  subheadings  of  personal  investment^  investments  by  gaslight  companies, 
capital  stock  paid  in  incorporated  electric  light  and  power  companies,  surplus  fund,  undivided  profits,  bonds 
payable,  bills  and  accounts  payable  and  other  credits;  (4)  income,  total,  and  under  the  subheads  of  income  from 
arc  and  incandescent  lighting,  electric  jwwer  service,  and  sundry  sources;  (5)  operating  ex[>enses,  shown  under 
the  subheads  of  wages  paid,  materials  used,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  not  including  depreciation  of  plant. 

The  statement  showing  capital  investments  and  liabilities,  or  how  the  capital  invested  is  owned,  are  aggregates 
of  the  respective  accounts  sls  kept  by  the  companies,  firms,  or  persons  reporting,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  these 
accounts  show  for  surplus  fiind  and  undivided  profits  for  the  10  stations  in  New  York  citj'  $1,592,404;  for  the  129 
stations  in  the  state  outside  the  city  of  New  York  $653,949,  making  a  total  for  the  139  stations  in  the  state  of  New 
York  of  $2,246,353.  The  fact  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  these  amounts  of  surplus  fund  and  undivided 
profits  represent  accumulations  during  the  entire  time  the  stations  reported  have  been  in  operation.  They  are  the 
balances  of  these  accounts  brought  forward  from  year  to  year,  and  do  not  represent  net  earnings  or  profits  for  any 
single  year. 
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Table  16.— STATEMENT  OF  CAPITAL,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENSES,  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITKMS. 


Nnmber  of  establUhmentn  (a) . 


Cbarmcter  of  oimenhip : 

Personal 

Ga«light  companiea 

Incorporated  electric  light  and  power  companies. 


Total  for  stoto. 


139 


Nnnber  of  shareholden 


Nnmbrr  residing  in  state  of  New  York 
Number  residing  in  other  states 


27 

9 

103 

3,309 


Nomber  of  male  shareholders. . . 
Nomber  of  female  shareholders. 

Capital: 

Value  of  hired  property 


3.084 
285 

2.964 
405 


$1,030,355 


Aggregate  of  direct  investment •^O,  153, 263 


Plant— total 


Land. 


Buildings 

Office  fixtures  and  fumitore 

Steam  or  water  power  plant  and  its  itccessories 

Electric  plant  within  station  and  its  accessories 

Underground  electric  service  construction 

Aerial  electric  service  construction 

Lamps,  motors,  meters,  and  converters  wired  for  use 


Lire  assets— total 


17,133.011 

1,612,017 
1.830,918 
32,580 
2.699,778 
3,095.848 
3,043,363 
2, 640, 812 
2,177,686 

13,020,252 


City  of 
New  York. 


10 


1633,050 


$15,995,500 


Lamps,  globes,  carbons,  and  wire  in  stock 252, 345 

Motors,  meters,  and  converters  in  stock ^*^'  275 

Patent  rights 11,076,567 

Sundry  supplies ^^  ^'^ 

Cssh.  bills  receivable,  accounts  due.  and  sundries *•  ^^-  ^"^ 


Liabilities— total. 


30,153,263 


Perstmal  investment 

Investment  by  gaslight  companies 

Capital  stock  paid  in  incorporated  electric  light  and  power  companies. 
Surplus  fund 


rndlTided  profits 

Bonds  payable. 

Bills  and  aoooonts  payable  and  all  other  credits. 


Fma  arc  and  incandescent  lighting. 

Prom  power 

From  sundries 


603.553 

291.353 

18.042.811 

1.655,625 

590,728 

6, 679, 713 

2.289,480 

4,174,534 


7,440,531 

820.884 

703,984 

12,614 

933,923 

1,069,421 

2.457,007 

713.707 

728,091 

o,  554, 960 

96,429 

147,001 

7.642,114 

23.522 

616,903 

15.996,500 


:^;i- 


Wages 

Materials  used 

Miscellaneons  expenses  (5) . 


3.858.206 
192,754 
123,572 

3,077,625 


—  ( 


1,375.861 
961.636 
720,128 


1,362,596 

125.474 

77,005 

1.446,330 


State  of 
New  York 
(exclusive 

of  city). 


129 

27 

0 

93 

2.512 

2.333 
179 

2.176 
336 

$.T97.305 
$14, 157. 763 


9.692.480 

791,133 

1,126.934 

19.975 

1, 765, 855 

2. 026, 427 

586,356 
1.927,105 
1.448,695 

4, 465. 283 


156,916 

44,274 

3. 4.14, 453 

1U8.996 

720. 614 

14. 157, 763 


8.917.800  i 
1.272,503  ; 
319.901  i 
4. 410. 000 
1,075,296 

1,565.074 


662,787 
845,664 

437,879 


603.553 

291.353 

9.125,011 

383,122 

270.827 

2,269,713 

1.214.184 

2,600.460 

2.486,613 
67.280 
46,567 

1,631,295 


713,074 
635,972 
282,249 


a  Does  not  include  1  central  station  operated  by  the  municipality  of  Dunkirk.  New  York. 
b  Does  not  include  depreciation  of  plant. 

The  statement  of  income  and  expenses  presented  in  the  table  on  the  following  page  covers  the  operations  of 
each  station  for  one  year,  the  accounts  being  made  for  a  period  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  Eleventh 
Censas  year,  June  1, 1839,  to  May  31, 189Q.  An  examination  of  the  statement  will  disclose  the  fact  that  interest  on 
capital  invested,  depreciation  on  value  of  buildings,  machinery  and  line  construction,  and  cost  of  collecting  rentals 
have  not  been  calculated  nor  included  in  any  of  the  items  showing  cost  of  operation. 

The  data  presented  can  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  showing  net  profits  or  earnings,  such  a  statement  not 
being  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 
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Table  IT.— INCOMR  AND  EXPENSES  IK  DETAIL,  CENTBAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


-tSgngUt 

p  jure  bgli^^Ki  B^^to  rarbon  Umpa — tot>]  n 


CommercUi  llgblinfi.  Dimibcr  of  Ian 

Uanli-ipiiltislitlOf;  number  of  lamp 

mn  m  lighting,  doable  carboD  Imnpa 


Cilyof 
«»wTork. 


UoDieiptl  ItghtiD^  nomberDf  lamiM  .. 


Cammcrclal  li):1iiing,  nnmbvr  o  t  lamp* 

Annual  income .....,-,..... 

Munici|ial  llghling.  unnber  of  laupi .. 


■over— tola)  melpta  ... 
Lmbvr  or  alatlonaiy  mot< 


Number  of  elactTk:  loo 


»3l7,Mi 
»1, 141441 
•l,Se5i8M 

*12>.M1 

*T4£.a20 

tM.»l 

7.  MM 

«1,01Z.4I» 

*W,!14 

28a,  S3S 

123,  SM 

1Q3.791 

11.474,801 

U3,IM 
•742,  •» 

144.833 
r32.1Sl 



I111.T54 

»12t.474 

•«7,M0 

l,ftU 

1.19i 
1.078 

1.178 
1,I7B 

HaUrialB  naed— total  coal 
Fuel 

Ini!aii  d  I'j^'en  t  Iwn  p  r« 

Arc  lamp  carboDa 

Arc  lamp  globeo 

Sundry  auppliea.---'' 


Unenllaneou*  eipeuo^toUl  (kl .  ■ 


Beolalafor  pBlsaaud  ether  (opports     

ttaniala  for  coniluita  or  other  oLdergroondprivtleg™ 
Repain.  aidluary.  o  r  liuxloingii  and  machlDer;    


ff.OTT.ASS 
(1. 375,  Ml 


•4S.587 

li.eji.aa 


wn,c«    I 


S1S,»4 

i«e.s«J 

4o.»7e 

IS.  08! 

118,  S9S 

4S.B9D 

108.  K8 

i3.9n 

12.  U7 

».ote 

187,  m 

84.  »a 

»710.1Sg    , 

»4a7.87» 

M.nr  1 

Jf,W4 

S7.02O 

114,  JOS    ! 

90,825 

•  Onl»«awUepl 


b  Doea  not  inclnd 
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The  following  table  shows  details  relating  to  steam  and  water  i>ower  plants,  respectively;  dynamos  and  line 
constmction :  fuel  and  arc  lamp  carbons  consumed,  and  incandescent  lamps  required  for  renewals : 

Table  18.— PLANT  AND  MATERIALS  USED— CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITEMS. 


Total  for  state. 


Puwt-r  plaut : 

Boilers,  Dumber 

Horse  power  capacity 

Total  horse  power  capacity  of  plant,  nominal  rating;  . . . 

En  sines,  nnmber 

Horse  power  capacity,  nominal  rating 

Water  wheels,  nnmber 

Horse  power  capacity,  nominal  rating 

Electric  plant  in  station : 

Dynamo?*,  number 

Kilowatt  capacity  of  dynamos 

Ih'namos,  continuous  current,  number 

(Constant  voltage,  variable  ampereage 

Variable  voltage,  constant  ampereage 

Dynamos,  alternating  current,  number 

Constant  voltage,  variable  ampereage 

Variable  voltage,  constant  ampereage 

Dynamos  of  other  tyx)e8.  nnmber 

Station  instmments  in  use.  number 

Line  c*»nstrucUoD : 

Total  mileage  of  all  conductors 

Conductors,  total  number 

rndergronnd  conductors,  number 

Mileage  of  underground  conductors 

Conductors,  part  underground,  part  aerial,  number. 

Mileage 

Aerial  conductors,  number 

Mileage 

Fnel  used : 


Total  cost. 


Anthracite  coal, tons  used 

Cost 

Semibitnminous  coal,  tons  used 

Cost 

Bituminous  coal,  tons  used 

Cost 

Natural  gas,  cost 

Other  fuel,  cost 

An-  lamp  carbons : 


Total  coat. 


Total  number  of  carbons  consumed 

Plain  carbons  consumed,  number 

Coppered  carbons  consumed,  nnmber. 
locandeticent  lamp  renewals : 

Total  cost 

Number 


Citv  of  New 
Yoi'k. 


368 
47. 895 
oO.  512 

330 

47.432 

74 

12,080 

l,2tU 

31,383 

1,074 

329 

745 

189 

177 

12 

1 

.'i,  152 

10. 673. 6 

1,358 

136 

671.1 

136 

4,586 

1.086 

5. 416. 5 

$513,794 

112,576 

$322,941 

3.070 

$5,963 

64,347 

$178,  761 

$4,425 

$1,704 

$106,986 
10,417.217 
1,491,388     I 
8. 925. 829 

$118,655 
214. 137 


86 
15,972 
16.670 

61 
16, 670 


384 

11.798 

338 

103 

235 

46 

46 


6,9^0 
$25,060 


$23,075 
2,282,038 

139,894 
2, 142, 144 

$48,920 
95.160 


1.440 

5. 899. 0 
356  I 
90 
546.6 

136  j. 
4,586 
130 
767.3 

I 
$168,.'>97     ! 

52. 701 
$143. 537 


SUteofNew 
York  (exclu- 
sive of  city). 


282 
31,023 
42.842 

269 

30.762 

74 

12.080 

880 

19,585 

736 

226 

510 

143 

131 

12 

1 

3. 706 

4,7Ta.7 

1.602 

46 

124.5 


956 
4,649.2 

$345,197 
59,875 

$179, 404 

3,070 

$5,963 

.57,397 

$153, 701 
$4,425 
$1. 704 

$85,011* 
8. 135. 179 
1,351,494 
6, 783. 685 

$09,635 
118. 9n 
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The  following  table  shows  details  of  income  from  incandescent  lighting,  based  on  meter  and  contract  charges 
and  municipal  lighting  service,  the  character  of  currents  employed,  the  system  of  wiring,  also  the  number  of 
lamps  conne<jted  of  the  different  candle  power: 

Tablk  19.— incandescent  LIGHTING  IN  DETAIL,  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITEMS. 


Total  for  state. 


Incandesoeot  lighting: 

Incandescent  lamps — total  number  (a) 

Total  income 

Residence  lighting : 

Meter  service,  namber  of  lamps  (a)  . . . 

Annual  income 1 

Contract  Henrice,  number  of  lamps  (a) . 

Annual  income 

Municipal  lighting: 

Contract  service,  number  of  lamps  (a) . 

Annual  income 

Commercial  lighting: 

Meter  service,  number  of  lamps  (a)  . . . 

Annual  income 

Contract  service,  number  of  lamps  (a) . 

Annual  income 

Classification  of  incandescent  lamps: 

10  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (b) 

i6  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (b) 

20  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (b) 

24  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (b) 

32  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (6)  — 

50  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  ^b^ 

65  candl:  power,  number  of  lamps  (b) 

75  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  {b\ 

100  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (b) 

150  candle  power,  number  of  lamps  (b) 

(Character  of  current : 

Primary  continuous,  number  of  lamps  — 
Primary  alternating,  number  of  lamps  . . . 
Secondary  alternating,  number  of  lamps  . 
System  of  wiring: 

Multiple,  number  of  lamps 

Series  multiple,  number  of  lamps 

Series,  number  of  lamps 

Multiple  series,  number  of  lamps 

3-  wire,  number  of  lamps 

On  arc  lamp  circuits,  number  of  lamps. . . 


286.935 
$1,585,834 

9.965 
$26,627 

6.967 
$20,888 

5.946 
$63,518 

173,279 

$887,330 

90,758 

$587,471 

8.806 

244,939 

9.724 

3,982 

4,177 

1.595 

278 

28 

274 

219 

136,707 

3.402 

133. 913 

160. 510 

730 

1,072 

6.891 

103.173 
1,646 


Cilyof 
New  York. 


123.204 
$742,620 


116.679 

$694,695 

6.525 

$47,925 


122,651 


225 
3 


10 


69,000 


5.3.889 


58.889 


64.000 


State  of  New 
York  (exclu- 
sive of  city). 


163, 731 
$843,214 

9,96& 
$26,627 

6.987 
$20.88g 

5,946 
$63,518 

56.600 
$192,635 

84.233 
$539,546 

8.806 

122,288 

9.724 

3.962 

3.952 

1,592 

278 

28 

274 

209 

67.707 

3,402 

80,024 

101.621 

730 

1.072 

6.891 

39,173 

1,646 


a  Theoretical  number  of  lamps  computed  on  basis  of  16  candle  power  unit. 


b  Actoal  nombeir  of  lamps  classified  according  to  power. 
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The  following  table  shows  details  of  system  for  hanging  arc  lamps  used  for  street  lighting,  the  character  of 
earrentey  system  of  wiring,  and  total  number  of  arc  lamps  connected : 

Table  ao.— ARC  LIGHTING  IN  DETAIL,  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITEMS. 


Arc  Ump  lerrice,  street  and  commercial  lighting : 

Single  carbon  lamps — total  namber 

Character  of  current: 

Primary  continuous 

Primary  alternating 

System  of  wiring : 

Series,  number  of  lamps 

Multiple,  ou  incandescent  lamp  circuits,  number  of  lamps 
3-wire,  on  incandescent  lamp  circuits,  number  of  lamps  . . . 

Double  carbon  lamps— total  number 

Character  of  current : 

Primary  continuous,  niunber  of  1am)>s 

Wirine  »ystem : 

Series,  number  of  lamps 


Total  for  state. 


8.846 

8,769 
77 

7.775 

217 

854 

10.988 

1U,9K8 

10.988 


City  of 
New  York. 


1.880 


1,880 


1,626 


254 
2,039 

2,039 

2,039 


State  of  New 
York  (exclu- 
sive of  city). 


6,906 

6.889 
77 

6,149 
217 
600 

8,949 

8.949 
8,949 


System  frr  hanging  arc  lamps  for  street  lighting: 
SiniEle  carbon  lamps— total  number 


Number  ou  poles 

N  umber  on  roast  arms 

Number  over  street  center 


I>oable  carbon  lamps,  total  number 


Number  on  poles 

Number  <iu  mast  arms 

Number  over  street  center. 
Number  on  towers 


2.080 

507 

168 

1,405 

8.869 

4.140 

2,435 

2,232 

62 


905 

892 
13 


2,080 

507 

168 

1.405 

7,964 


3,248 

2.422 

2,232 

6^ 
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The  following  table  shows  details  of  voltage  and  ampereage  of  arc  lamps  and  the  voltage  of  incandescent  lamps, 
giving  the  number  of  lamps  connected  on  the  respective  currents,  specified  by  commercial  rating: 

Table  SI  I.— VOLTAGE  AND  AMPEREAGE  OF  LAMPS,  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITEMS. 


Total  for  8tato. 


Arc  lamps : 

Single  carbou  lamps—  total  nojliber 


20  volts,  23  amperes  . 
30  volts,  18  amperes  . 
30  volts,  20  amperes  . 
15  volts, 6.8  amperes. 
45  volts.  8  amperes  . . 
45  volts.  9  ampen's  . . 
45  volta,  9.6  amperes 

45  volts,  10  amperes  . 

46  volts,  6.8  amperes. 
48  volts,  6.8  amperes. 
48  volts,  9.6  amperes. 
48  volts,  10  amperes  . 
50  voltM.  S.8  amperes. 
50  voltH,  8  amperes  . . 
50  volts,  9  amperes. . . 
50  volts,  9.6  amperes. 
50  volts,  10  amperes  . 
52  volts,  8  amperes  . . 
55  volts,  8  amperes  . . 


Double  carbon  lamps— total  number 


25  volts, 
30  volts, 
30  volts, 
35  volts, 
45  volts, 
45  volts, 
45  volts. 

45  volts, 

46  volts, 
48  volts, 
48  volts. 
48  voltH, 
50  volts, 
50  volts, 
50  volts, 
50  volts. 


20  amperes  . 
18  amperes  . 
20  amperes  . 
22  amperes  . 
6.8  amperes. 

9  ampere  . . 
9.6  amperes. 

10  amperes  . 
6.8  amperes. 
6.8  amperes. 
9.6  amperes. 
10  amperes  . 
6.8  amperes. 

9  amperes  . . 
9.6  amperes. 

10  amperes  . 


8,846 


16 

25 

206 

875 

6 

30 

832 

1,418 

1,058 

61 

30 

210 

833 

602 

240 

1,429 

673 

48 

254 

10,988 


368 

809 

484 

85 

381 

116 

2,415 

1,551 

1.285 

20 

30 

444 

653 

220 

1.264 

863 


Citv  of  New 
Vork. 


State  of  Xew 
.  York  (exclii- 
'  siveof  citv). 


1,880 


25 


41 


440 


1,118 


254 


2,039 


809 


85 


385 


(60 


6.966 
16 


206 

834 

6 

30 

832 

978 

1,058 

61 

30 
210 
833 
600 
240 
311 
C73 

48 


8,M9 


368 


484 


381 

116 

2,415 

1,166 

1,285 

20 

90 

444 

653 

220 

504 

863 


Incandescent  lamijs — total  number. 


Less  than  40  volts 

40  and  less  than  70  volts. . 
70  and  less  than  100  volts. 
100  volts  and  over 


274.02? 


122. 8»» 


151, 133 


4,065 

4,065 

114.102 

36,889 

77,213 

9.669 

7.000 

2.669 

146,186 

79.000 

67.186 
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The  following  table  presents  details  for  stationary'  motor  service,  showing  number  of  motors  and  total  horse 
power;  income,  meter,  and  contract  charges;  character  of  currents;  systems  of  wiring;  also  the  capacity,  number, 
and  location  of  converters  connected : 

TABIJ5  aa.—DETAILS  RELATING  TO  STATIONARY  MOTOR  SERVICE,  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 


ITKM>. 


r^tationary  motors — Utial  number  of  uiotorn. 

Hor»c  power,  total 

Income— total 

Meter  charged,  number  of  motors  ■ .  ■ 

Annual  income 

Contract  charges,  number  of  motors. 
Annual  income 


Total  for  Hiale. 

City  of 
New  York. 

Statt 
YorV 
sive 

( of  New 
L  (exclu- 
of  city). 

2.  :io3 

1.185 

1.178 

2.  954 

1,678 

1.27e 

$185. 205 

$125,474 

$50,731 

668 

600 

68 

$67,550 

$60,000 

$7,550 

1. 605 

585 

1,110 

$117,655 

$65,474 

$52. 181 

Chanicter  «>f  current : 

Primary  continuous — 

C«mstant  voltage,  number  of  motors 

Constant  ampereage,  number  of  motors 
Secondary  alternating,  number  of  motors. . . 


System  of  wiring : 

Primary  current — number  of  motors 

Multiple,  number  of  motors 

Horse  power  of  motors  connected . 

Series,  numl>er  of  motors 

Horse  power  of  motors  connected . 

ri-wire.numl>er  of  motors  connected  ... 

HorKe  power  of  motors  connected  . 

Secondary  current : 

Mnltiple,  number  of  motors  connected . 
Horse  power  of  motors  connecte<1 


Conveners: 

Ampereage  capacity  of  all  converters  conue^'ietl 

Total  numlH*r  converters 

5  amperes,  number 

10  amperes,  nnrn'oer 

15  simperea,  numi>ei 

20  anipercH,  number 

25  amperes,  numiier 

.TO  amperes,  number 

40  amperes,  number 

TtO  amperes,  numlx^r 

7,*»  amperes,  number 

100  amperes,  number 

150  amperes,  number 

Number  of  strwt  converters 


1.428 

1.158 

270 

901 

27 

874 

34 

34 

2.329 

1.185 

1,144 

669 

1 

558 

111 

1.456 

051 

505 

072 

27 

045 

512 

30 

482 

688 

600 

88 

048    , 

697 

251 

34     j 

:u 

^     1 
38 

38 

29,896 

.54, 200 

75,696 

7,282    1 

2.544 

4.738 

387     ' 

387 

1.728    j 

1.025 

7o:: 

488    ' 

*••.••••••■••••• 

488 

1.336 

760 

.'>7C 

33H 

*•••      «••••••••••■ 

338 

686     I 

470 

210 

817 

205 

012 

70     j 

52 

IH 

68 

C8 

30    - 

19 

11 

13     1 

13 

1.321     ■ 

1.321 

Location  of  converters : 

Number  on  poles 

Number  outside  buildings 
Number  inside  buildings  . 


1.  826 

5.422 

34 


2.544 


1.826 

2.878 

34 
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lu  the  following  table  data  relating  to  129  stations  located  outside  the  city  of  New  York  are  classified  by 
character  of  power  used,  and  percentages  obtained  from  the  totals  shown  are  presented  for  the  respective  types  of 
station : 

Table  S|8.— CLASSIFICATION,  BY  CHARACTER  OF  POWER  USED,  OF  129  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS  OUTSIDE  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ITKMS. 


Total. 


Steam. 


Water. 


Steam  and 
water. 


Number  of  Htationa 

Value  of  entire  plant,  direct  investment a|8. 736, 754 

Average  value  of  entire  plant  per  station 

Groj4»  income 

Gross  expense  (6) 

Net  operating  income  (6) 

Value  of  power  plant 

Average  value  of  power  plant  per  station 


ExpeuKe  of  power  plant. 


Wages 

All  other  expenses. 


Power — total  horse  jjower. 


Steam  horse  power 

Water  horse  power 

Percentage: 

Gros.H  income  on  value  of  entire  plant 

Gross  expense  on  value  of  entire  plant 

Gross  expense  of  gross  income 

Net  income  on  value  of  entire  plant  (b) 

Value  of  power  plant  on  value  of  entire  plant 

Lalmr  on  power  plant  of  gross  expense 

Incidental  power  expense  of  gross  ex])ense. . . 
Total  power  expense  of  gross  expense 


Power 
hired. 


a  The  item  "motors,  meters,  and  converters*'  ($44,274)  i^  included  in  this  nmonnt. 
b  In  this  computation  charges  for  depreciation  have  not  been  included. 

c  Stations  using  water  power  exclusively  have  905  horse  power  in  steam  engines  installed  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency, 
these  engines. 


129 

88 

13  ' 

13 

15 

af9.  736, 754 

$7,215,445 

$1,407,279 

$806,182 

$247,848 

$75,479 

$81,994 

$108,252 

$66,629 

$16,523 

$2. 609. 460 

$2,016,012 

$306,465 

$168,669 

$118, 314 

$1,631,295 

$1, 310. 082 

$151,768 

$116,083 

$53,382 

$978,165 

$705. 930 

$154,697 

$52,586 

$64,952 

$1, 765, 855 

$1,390,009 

$194,001 

$173. 123 

$8,632 

$13. 689 

$15, 797 

$14,923 

$13, 317 

$575 

$615. 176 

$550,909 

$8,494 

$40,143 

$15,630 

$178. 171 

$161,515 

$5,450 

$8,012 

$3,194 

$i;i7.005 

$389,394 

$3,044 

$32,131 

$12,436 

42.842 

26,787 

9,521 

5,699 

835 

30.762 

26,787 

e905 

2.685 

385 

12,080 



8,616 

3,014 

450 

26.80 

27.94 

2L78 

19.47 

47.74 

16.75 

18.16 

10.78 

13.40 

21.53 

62.51 

64.96 

49.52 

68.82 

45.10 

10.05 

9.78 

10.99 

6.07 

26.21 

18.14 

19.27 

13.79 

19.90 

3.48 

10.92 

12.33 

3.50 

6.90 

5.99 

26.79 

29.72 

2.01 

27.68 

23.30 

37.71 

42.05 

5.60 

34.58 

29.2? 

There  is  no  record  of  the  use  of 
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lu  the  following  table  data  relating  to  129  stations  located  outside  the  city  of  New  York  are  classified  by  types 
of  electrical  plant,  and  percentages  obtained  from  the  totals  shown  are  presented  for  the  resi^ective  groups: 

Table  a4.— CLASSIFICATION,  BY  TYPE  OF  ELECTRICAL  PLANT,  OF  129  CENTRAL  STATIONS  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


rncMS. 


Xamber  of  statioiiA 

Total  value  of  entire  plant,  direct  invetstment  (a) 

Total  capacity  of  plant  in  kilowatts 

Electrical  apparatus  and  lines,  value 


iBcocne— total 


Arc  lighting 

Incandescent  lighting 

Motors 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


129 

$9,736,754 

19,585 

$2,609,460 


1, 652. 399 

843.214 

67.280 

46,567 


Operating  expensea— total  («) $1,631,295 


plant— 
Office  expenses 


Incidental  expenses 


Percentage: 

Of  total  value  of  each  type  of  plant 

Of  total  income  of  eaoh  type  of  plant 

Operating  expenses  of  income 

Electrical  apparatus  and  lines  of  total  value  of  plant. 

Office  expenses  of  total  operating  expenses 

Electrical  plant  labor  of  total  expense 

Electrical  plant  incidental  expense  of  total  expense. 


Value  of  plant  per  station 

Talne  of  plant  per  kilowatt  of  capacity. 


$141, 325 
$452,016 
$325,257 


100.00 
100.00 


$75,479 
^97 


Arc. 


17 

$983,731 

1,650.8 

$534,044 

$276,275 


268,375 


4.439 
3,461 

$170. 123 


$17,994 
$46, 180 
$37,052 


10.10 
10.59 
61.58 
54.29 
10.58 
27.15 
21.78 


$57,867 
$593 


I.VCANDE8CBNT. 


Continuous 
current. 


8 

$149. 326 

565.9 

$95, 975 

$51,469 


Alternating 
current. 


9 


33,961 

1,403 

16,105 

J$37,9a8 


$1, 512 

$10,950 

$5,625 


1.54 
1.97 
73.65 
64.27 
3.99 
28.80 
14.84 


$18,666 
$264 


Arc  and  in- 
candescent. 


COMPOSITE. 


Arc  and 
series  incan- 
descent. 


Incsndes* 

cent  with 

arcs  on  in* 

candescent 

circnitfl. 


ay 


$211,403  '  $6,389,268 

627.7  13,732.5 

$150,774  $3,954,416 

$83,421  $1,680,466 


83,259 
162 
$48,238    $1,069,229 


1,006.432 
603.146 
48.862 
22.026 


$4,540 

$9,356 

$11,644 


$81,646 
$289,371 
$210. 767 


15 

$829,498 

1.420.1 

$474. 107 

$411, 440 

362,642 

40.637  I 

3,348  I 

4,813 

$223,704 


$26,887 
$72,084 
$40,712 


$1, 173. 528 

1.679 

$779,267 

b$106,380 


a  The  item  "  motors,  meters,  and  converters  **  ($44,274)  is  Ineluded  in  this  amount. 
b  One  large  plant  had  run  but  one  year  and  its  income  was  not  lolly  developed. 
e  Does  not  include  depreciation  of  plant. 
d  Includes  expensive  underground  conductors. 


14,950 

82,211 

9,228 


$82,003 


$8,746 
$24,975 
$19,457 


1 

2.17  i 

<      66.62 

8.52 

12.06 

3.19  1 

64.40 

15.77 

4.08 

57.82  1 

1      63.63 

54.37 

77.16 

71.32 

61.80 

57,16 

66.40 

9.41 

7.64 

12.02 

10.66 

19.40  : 

1      27.06 

32.22 

30.42 

24.14 

19.71 

1 

18.20 

23.70 

$23,480 

1 
1 

$85,190 

$55,300 

1 

$234,706 

$337 

1 

$466 

$584 

d$74S 

5079 17 
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In  the  following  table  are  presented  certain  data  reported  for  83  central  electric  lighting  and  power  stations 
located  out&ide  the  city  of  New  York  and  using  steam  power  exclusively.  These  data  are  classified  according  to 
the  speed  of  the  engines  furnishing  power  for  dynamos.  The  distribution  is  made  in  two  groups:  the  one  using 
engines  running  150  revohitions  or  more  x>er  minute  is  classed  as  '^  fast  running",  and  the  other  group,  using 
engines  running  less  than  150  revolutions  per  minute,  is  classed  as  ''slow  running'*. 

Table  a5.— OLASSIFICATIOX,  BY  TYPE  OF  STEAM  ENGINE  TSED,  OF  83  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC   STATIONS  OL'TSIDE  OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ITE2I5. 


Nnmber  of  stations 

TotAl  valne  of  entire  plant,  direct  investment 

steam  power  plant,  vainc 

Horse  power  of  engine,  nominal  rating 


Income — total 


Operating  expenses  (not  inclnding  depreciation  of  plant)— total. 


Cost  of  power— total 


Fuel  (e) 


Wages 

Incidental  expenses 


Percentages : 

Value  of  steam  power  plant  of  value  of  total  plant 

Operating  expense  of  total  income 

Total  cost  of  power  of  total  expense 


Fuelof  total  expense 

Wages  of  total  expense 

Incidental  expense  of  total  expense 


TYPE  OF  STEAM  ENGINES 

fXTLMJiHIJfO  POWER  TO 

DTNAMOS. 


Total. 


336.852 

150.049 

64.761 


83 
$7,129,283 
91.383.099    ; 
26,257 

$1,986,436 

$1,286,257 

$560, 6er. 


Fast  Slow 

running,  (a)       running.  (6) 


68 

IS 

$4,209,185 

$2,920,098 

$753. 172 

$629,927 

14,405 

11,952 

$010,308  ; 

$1,076,128 

$701, 467 


$338,406 


$584,790 


$222,256 


215,451 
87.793 
35,162 


17.89 
77.06 
48.24 


30.71 

12.52 

5.01 


121.401 
71.256 
29,599 


21.57 
54.34 
38.01 


20.76 

12.19 

5.06 


a  The  fast  engines  are  as  follows:  simple  fast.  49:  simple  condensing  fast.  3:  compound  condensing  fast,  7;  compound  noncondensing  fast.  1 ;  simple  fast  and 
compound  condensing  fast,  5;  simple  fast  and  compound  noncondensing  fast,  3. 

b  The  slow  engines  are  as  follows:  simple  condensing  slow.  5:  compound  condensing  alow,  1 ;  simple  fast  and  slow,  5;  simple  fast  and  compound  condensing 
slow,  4;  simple  fsMt,  condensing  slow  compound  condensing  slow,  2;  simple  slow,  compound  condensing  fast,  1;  condensing  slow,  noncondensing  slow  compound 
noncondeusing  slow,  1. 

e  The  item  of  fuel  includes  112.676  tons  of  coal  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.76  per  ton  delivered  at  power  plant ;  68  plants,  having  a  total  of  14,405  nominal  horse  power 
of  "  fast-running  "  engines  used  76,044  tons  of  coal,  or  5.28  ton^  of  coal  per  horse  power;  15  plants  having  a  total  of  11,952  nominal  horse  power  of  '*alow-ninning  " 
engines,  used  36,632  tons  of  coal,  or  3.06  tons  per  horse  power. 
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In  the  following  table  the  amounts  of  stock  and  bond  investment  are  shown,  respectively,  for  all  central  electric 
fighting  and  power  stations  in  the  state  of  New  York  oatside  the  city  of  New  York ;  also  the  gross  income,  the 
▼arioos  sources  tom  which  it  was  derived,  and  the  amount  derived  from  each  source^  the  various  expenses  of 
operation,  and  the  respective  amounts  and  their  percentage  of  the  total  operating  expense: 

—INVESTMENT,  INCOME,  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES  FOR  ALL  (129)  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  OLH^SIDE  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


ITE1&8. 


Capital  stock  and  bond  investment 


Individual  and  ahare  capital  stock  investment 
Bond  investment 


Income 


Arc  lighting 

IncandeHceut  lighting 

Power 

Sundries 


Operating  exiienses,  exclunive  ot'df]>ri*ciution  of  plant 

Rent  of  buildings  and  land 

Insurance  

Taxes 

Wages 

Fuel 

Water 

Incandescent  lamp  renewalM. 

Carbons 

Globes 

Rent  of  poles,  etc 

Rent  of  conduits. 

Supplies 

Contingencies 


Total. 


$12. 289, 630 

10, 019, 917 
2.209.713 

2, 6U9. 460 


,    Per  cent 
I    of  total. 


100.00 


-i- 


1.652,390 

843,214 

67,280 

46,567 


81.53 
18.47 

lUO.OU 


63.32 

32.31 

2.58 

1.79 


631,295  , 

1- 

100.00 

29.983 

1.84 

29,661  : 

1.82 

63.877 

3.92 

718,  074 

43.71 

345,197 

21.16 

25.914 

1.50 

69,635 

4.27 

85.011 

5.21 

7,169  i 

0.44 

8,557  i 

0.52 

919  1 

0.06 

207.572  j 

12.72 

44,726 

1 

2.74 
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ANALYSIS  OF  RETURNS  FROM  SELECTED  GROUPS  OF  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  STATIONS. 

As  a  guide  to  the  results  of  the  electrical  engineering  practices  of  the  day,  stations  having  corresponding 
characteristics  are  grouped,  and  the  following  table  shows  their  combined  capital  stock  and  bond  investment, 
income,  operating  expense  and  operating  income,  the  per  cent  of  total  income  represented  by  each  of  the  several 
sources  of  income,  the  per  cent  of  total  expense  represented  by  each  of  the  various  items  of  expense,  the  output 
computed  in  arc  lamp  hours,  income  and  expense  of  each  class  of  service,  operating  income  of  each  service,  and  the 
operating  income  of  each  service  i>er  are  lamp  hour : 

Tablk  ay.— STATEMENT  BY  GROUP  TOTALS  FOR  13  SELECTED  COMPOSITE  STATIONS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA. 


QBOUP  I. 

Teu  composite  8*;atioo8  using  arc  lamps  400  watt*  and  over,  (a) 


OBOl'P  II. 


ITEMS. 


Combination  of  six 
',    stations  asiug  steam 
,  power  and  four  stations 
i     nsing  water  power. 


Six  stations  using 
steam  power. 


Four  stations  using 
water  power. 


Three  compoaite 

stations  using  arc 

lamps  leas  than  400 

watts.  (6) 


Amount. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Amonnt. 


CapiUl  stock  and  lM»nd  investment *2,509.680        100.00.       $1,619,680 


Individual  and  share  capital  stock  investment 
Bond  investment 


Total  income 


2,054,500  i 
4%,  180 

640,992 


Arc 

Incandescent . 

Motor 

Miscellaneous 


511,937 
93,032 
23.548 
12,475 


81.86 
18.14 

100.00 


1.414,500 
205,180 

450.715 


Percent  ' 
of  total.   : 


100.00 


Amount. 


P^-  cent 
of  total. 


$890. 000         100. 00 


87.33 
12.67 

100.00 


640,000 
250.000 


71.91 
28.09 


Amount. 


$1, 110, 000 


190, 277         100. 00 


79.87 

14.51 

3.67 

1.95 


360,084 

69.429 

9,009 

3,193 


81.89 

15.40 

2.00 

0.71 


Total  operating  expenses  exclusive  of  depreciation  of  plant. 


344,994!       100.00 


251,161  !       100.00 


Arc 

Incandescent 
Motor 


305,781 

30,999 

8.214 


88.63  ' 
8.99  ^ 
2.38 


227.034 

19,977 

4,150 


142,853 
23,603  ' 
14,539 
9.282 


75.08 

12.40 

7.64 

4.88 


93,83d         100.00 


90.39   , 
7.96   I 

1.65  : 


78,747 

11,022 

4.064 


Analysis  of  expenses — total. 


344,994  ,       100.00 


251,161  ;       100.00 


Office  and  general  expenses 

Motive  power 

Dynamo  expense 

Wages  on  distribution 

Trimmers 

Carbons 

Globes 

m 

Incandescent  renewals 

Incidental  expenses  on  distribution 

Analysis  of  income  .- 
Arc  lighting: 

Gross  operating  income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (cents) 

Net  operating  income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (centa) 

Incandescent  lighting: 

Gross  operating  income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (cents) 

Net  operating  income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (cents) , 

Gross  operating  income  per  incandescent  lamp  hour  (cents) 

Net  operating  income  per  incandescent  lamp  hour  (cents) 
Motor: 

Gross  operating  income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (cents) 

Net  operating  income  per  arc  lamp  hour  (cents) 


58.013 
95,730  i 
34,090  I 
46,638  I 
40.541  I 
?7,762  I 

2,313  ! 

3,966 
35,941 


16.81 

27.75 

9.88 

13.52 

11.75 

8.05 

0.67 

1.15 

10.42 


3.39 

1 

1 

1  36 

47,551 
88,906 
22,584 
23,533 
23,884 
17.736 
1,663 
1,913 
23,391 


3.75  \. 


18.93 
35.40 
8.99 
9.37 
9.51 
7.06 
0.66 
0.76 
9.32 


93,833 

10,462 

6,824 

11,506 

23,105 

16,657 

10,026 

650 

2.053 

12.550 

83.92 

11.75 

4.33 

100.00 


1.050,000 
60,000 

433.518 

411.443 

18.994 

1,888 

1,193 

219,506 


Percent 
of  total. 


100.00 


94.59 
5.41 

100.00 


11.15 

7.27 

12.26 

24.62 

17.75 

10.69 

0.69 

2.19 

13.38 


194,766 

22,449 

2,294 

219,508 


I 


4.86 
3.24 
0.61 
0.39 

3.65 
2.38 


L44 

7.00 
4.98 
0.87 


Analysis  of  output — total  in  arc  lamp  hours 17, 670, 135 


Arc  lamp  service  in  arc  lamp  hours 

Incandescent  lamp  service  computed  in  e<]uivalents  to  arc 
lamp  hours. 

Motor  service  computed  in  equivalents  to  arc  lamp  hours 


15,112,196  ' 
1.912,940   . 


645.000 


3.95 
2.13 

11,057.185 


9,836,635 
992,550 

228,000 


2.71 
1.22 

2.56 
1.37 
0.32 


43.620 
70.123 
18.987 
25,713 
20,708 
14, 9» 
1,579 
2.504 
21,346 


5.18 
2.73 

1.89 

0.35 


1! 


3.49 
2.51 

6,612.950 


1.63 


5, 275, 560 
920,390 

417,000 


9,070,920 

7,949,040 
1,006,123 

115. 757 


94.91 
4.38 
0.44 
0.27 

100.00 


88.73 

10.23 

1.04 

100.00 

19.87 
31.96 
&«5 
11.71 
9.43 
6.80 
0.72 
1.14 
9.7S 


a  Bight  16-candle  iiower  incandescent  lamps  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  1  arc  lamp;  1  horse  power  in  motor  service  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  2  arc  lamps. 

b  Five  and  four-tenths  16-caudle  power  incandescent  lamps  rated  as  e(|uivalent  of  1  arc  lamp ;  1  horse  power  in  motor  service  rated  as  the  equivalent  vf  3  ara  lamps. 
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STREET   LIGHTING  BY  ELECTRIC   ABC   LAMPS. 


The  following  tables,  28,  29,  and  30,  relate  to  street  lighting  by  arc  lamps  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  state  of  New  York  where  such  lamps  were  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  street  lighting  during  the  year  ended 
Jane  30, 1890,  excepting  the  plant  in  the  city  of  Dunkirk,  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipal  government,  which 
i»  not  included  in  this  report. 

The  various  places  are  grouped  according  to  the  motive  power  used.  Table  28  contains  a  list  of  i)laceH  using 
steam  for  motive  power,  and  shows  for  each  place  the  number  of  single  and  the  number  of  double  lamps,  the  currents 
used,  the  voltage  and  ampereage,  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton,  the  contract  rates,  and  the  computed  lamp  rates.  Tables 
29  and  30  exhibit  the  same  data  as  above  for  those  plants  using  water  x>ower  and  for  those  using  both  steam  and 
water  power. 

For  purposes  of  ready  comparison  Table  31  is  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  lamps,  hours  of  service,  and 
contract  rates  for  the  10  largest  cities  in  the  state. 

Table  32  is  a  summary  for  the  entire  state  of  the  number  of  lamps,  classified  by  motive  power,  and  shows  the 
number  using  400  watts  and  over  and  those  using  less  than  400  watts 

Table  33  presents  a  comparison  of  the  average  rates  i)er  lamp  hour  and  per  kilowatt  hour,  classified  by  motive 
power,  and  for  400  watts  and  over  and  for  less  than  400  watt  lamps. 

The  rate  per  lamp  hour  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  rate  per  year  by  the  number  of  hours  per  year  burned. 

The  rate  per  kilowatt  hour  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  rate  per  year  by  the  product  of  the  kilowatt  per  lamp, 
niulti  plied  by  the  hours  per  year. 


Tablk  as.— motive  POWEB:  STEAM— STBEET  LIGHTING  BY  ABC  LAMPS. 


LAMPS  AND  CURRBlfTS  SUPPLIED. 


Single. 


cmSi*  OR  TOW.X8. 


Number 

of 
lamps. 


Volts. 


Am- 
peres. 


Total  number  of  lamps. 
^•) • 


1.300  I. 


Bay. 


Do 
BmkjUm 


Do 
Do 


Catekm 

ClajtoB 

Cuaui-ftown 


D«Mw  Ferry. 


Do.. 
F«rt  Plain 


GlcMFaUs. 
GloTcrariUe 


HflrBeDsTiUe 


8 
77 


I 


32 
7 

39 
309 


70 
41 


3 

59 
26 


23 


49 
15 
64 
72 


76 
8 


50 
50 

50  ; 


45 
50 
45 
46 


45 
45 


45 
20  ' 

50 ; 


52 


45 
20 
45 
50 


45 
50 


9.7 
9.6 
6.8 


10.0  I 
9.6 
6.8 
6.8 


10.0 
10.0 


8.0 

30.0 

7.5 


8.0 


6.8 
23.0 

9.6 
10. 0 


9.5 
9.6 


Doable. 


CONTRACTS. 


Number 

of 
lamps. 


6,957 


Volts. 


Amperes. 


Cost  of 

coal 
per  ton. 


COMPUTED  LAMP  RATES. 


400  watts  and 
over. 


Term    Nights 

in  per 

years.  '  year. 


Bonrs    Bato  per 
per     •     year 
year,     per  lamp. 


519 
118 


50 
10 
70 
91 
12 


1.213 
210 
754 
404 


1 
49 
13  ! 


22 


36 


69 
31 
65 
82 


38 
19 
14 


50 
50 


50 
50 
50 
45 
50 


46 
30 
45 
45 


45 
50 
50 


50 
45 


50 
50 
45 
50 


50 
50 
45 


Per 

lamp 

hour. 

(Cents.) 


Perkil 
owatt 
hour.   I 

(CenU.); 


10.0 


6.8 


9.6 
6.8 
9.6 
10.0 
9.6 


6.8 
20.0 

9.6  ;! 
10.0 


10.0  { 
6.8 
9.6 


i: 


9.6 
6.8 


6.8 
9.6  I 
9.6 
6.8 


9.6 
9.6 
6.8 


13.40 
1.30 

(6) 
2,58 
2.58 
4.50 
2.00 
1.75 

<6) 
2.70 
3.50 
1.70 
2.00 
2.10 

(b) 
3.20 
3.25 
2.00 
4.40 

ib) 
2.50 
3.50 
2.27 
2.27 
2.85 

(b) 
2.50 
3.43 
4.00 

(e) 
1.90 
3.65 
2.10 
1.90 
3.75 
2.75 


3| 


3 
50 
10 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
5 
3 
2 

3 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
250 
264 
365 
365 
365 
365 
230 
365 
264 
276 
312 
264 
264 
365 
365 
365 
276 
312 
250 
276 
365 
276 
365 
365 
250 
365 
276 
365 


•  III  AlbMiy  the  maintenance  of  hoods,  poles,  and  lamps  in  paid  for  by  the  municipal  authorities. 


3,950 

2.008 

3.950 

2.370 

3.950 

3.102 

1,884 

3.950 

1.375 

1.  452 

3.950  I 

3,924 

3,924 

3.924  1 

1,265 

1,714 

1, 716 ; 

1,518  ' 

1,716 

1.452 

1,452 

3,200 

3.950  ; 

3,950  ; 

1.518 : 

1.733 
1,375  ; 
2,704  1 
2,372  I 
1.518  ■ 
3,950  ' 
3,950  ! 
1.750  ; 
3,083 
1,518 
3.960 

6  Power 


$182.50 

77.56 

ICO.  00 

75.00 

87.00 

109.50 

62.50 

131.40 

53.66 

72.00 

182.50 

146.00 

146.00 

146.00 

69.00 

72.00 

62.50 

60.23 

50.00 

79.20 

72.00 

100.00 

105.85 

105.85 

53.75 

92.00 

78.20 

71.76 

60.00 

50.03 

100.00 

116.76 

51.00 

80.00 

60.00 

125.00 

rented. 


4.6 

0.2 

3.9 

8.0 

3.2 

6.6 

2.2 

4.6 

3.3 

6.9 

3.3 

7.4 

3.9 

8.1 

Under  400 
watts. 


Per 

lamp 

hour. 

(Centa.) 


Per  kil- 
owatt 
hour. 

(CenU.) 


3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
5.5 
4.2 


4.6 
2.0 
5.5 


3.1 
2.7 


5.3 
5.7 
2.7 


3.3 
2.5 


6.2 
8.6 
8.3 
12.1 
9.3 


9.5 


('■ 


9.1    I. 


6.5 
6.4 


11.5 
13.2  ' 
5.3 


6.9 
5.9 


2.5 


I 


5.0 
4.6 


3.6 


5.0 


•••    f 


3.5 


2.5 


2.  9  6. 8  I 

2.6  5.4  i 

4. 0  8.  2  I 

•  ••••'••■•••••I 

c  Wood  used  for  fael. 


7.4 


3. 5  !        10. 4 


16.2 
14.8 


10.7 


13.2 


8.8 
11.6 


7.4 


3.0 

8.7 

3.2 

10.3 
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Tablb  »8.— motive  POWER:  STEAM— STREET  LIGHTING  BY  ARC  LAMPS— Continaed. 


LAMPS  A>'D  CUHRENT8  SUPPLUCD. 


CO!«TRACT8. 


Single. 


CtTlB8  OR  TOWNS. 


Nombei 

of 
lamps. 


VolU. 


Am- 
peres. 


Mount  Vemcii 

Newark 

New  Brighton 

Newbnrg 

New  Rochelle 

New  Tork 

Do 

Norwich 

Nyack 

Do 

Do 

Ogdensburg  

Olean 

Oneida 

Oneonta 

Potsdam 

Port  Chester 

Port  Jervis 

Do 

Pooghkeepeie 

Richfield  Springs. 

Rochester 

Rome 

Do 

Sandy  Hill 

Schenectady 

Syracose 

Tarrytown 

Troy 

UnadilU 

TJtica 

Waterloo 

White  Plains 

Do 

Toukers 


Average  rates 


40 


14 


6 
10 
45 


8 
45 


38 


67 
18 


51 


8  ' 


27 


45 


50 


45 
45 
50 


50 
50 


50 


45 


45 


50 
50 


45 


10.0 


9.6 


7.0 
7.0 


10.0 


Doable. 


Number 

of       I  Volts.  lAmxieres. 
lamps. 


0.0 

• I 

10.0 

li 
6.8  I 


6.7    I 

•    :' 

10.0   I 


10.0 
0.8 


7.0  ; 


30 


100 
113 

28 
384 
488 

35 


38 
23 
84! 
22! 
57  ! 

32 ; 


50 
8 

38 
215 

25 

43 
104 

43 


12  1 
25  , 


50 


50 
46 
50 
35 
45 
45 


50 
50 
45 
45 
45 
50 


50  I 

50  I 
I 
50 

45' 

45 

45 

50, 

30 


50 
45 


9.6 


6.5 

6.8 

6.8 

20.0 

lao 

9.6 


9.6 
9.6 
9.0 
9.5 
10. 0 
9.6 


6.8  1 

7.0; 

7.0  ; 
10.0 
9.6 

10.0 

10.0 

23.0 


113 
300 

20: 

48 

23.0 
10.0 

280 

**i 

10.0 

368 

25  ; 

20.0 

- 

1 

COMFCTKD  LAMP  RATBS 


Cost  of 

coal 
per  ton. 


6.8 
7.0 


Term     Nights 

in      i     per 
years,      year. 


(a; 

$2.45 
3.00  I 
2.14  i 
5.25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.10 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
4.00 

ih) 
3.00 
3.25 

(a) 
3.75 
1.60 
K60 
3.  .->8 
3.50 
2.15 
3.00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.35 
2.00 
4.19 
3.00 

<a) 
2.56 
2.1c 
5.25 
5.25 
3.08 


'I- 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
.1 
1 
1 
1 

2' 
2 

1 
1 
5 
5 
3  ' 

il 

3 
5 
1 
5 
1 
3 
5 
5 
5 

^ 


365 

312 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

288 

240 

365 

240 

240 

365  ! 

300 

3« 

264  : 

365  ! 

365  ! 

365 

365 

365 

365  I 

324  i 

324 

276 

365 

365 

385 

365  i 

365  I 

365  ' 

264 

I 
365  I 

365 

365 


Hoars 

per 

year. 


Rate  per 

year 
per  lamp. 


t 


3,950 
2.028 
4.000 
3,950 
3.950 
3.950 
3,950 
3.096 
2.280 
3.950 
1,800 
1.440 
3.950 
1.650 
3.950 
1,716 
3,950 
3.950 
3.950 
4,014 
2.385 
3,950 
3,240 
3.240 
1,788 
3.950 
3,960 
2.112 
3,885 
2,008 
3,650 
1.452 
2,000 
4,000 
3,960 


$100.00 

60.00 

80.00 

114.00 

127.75 

127.  75 

127.75 

100.00 

83.40 

125.55 

81.92 

72.00 

12a  00 

75.00 

127.72 

60.00 

100.00 

90.00 

105.00 

113.00 

90.00 

96.55 

106.92 

106.92 

84.00 

135.05 

144.00 

75.00 

144.00 

70.00 

127.75 

60.00 

70.00 

140.00 

100.00 


400  watts  and 
over. 

Per 

lamp 

hour. 

(Certa.) 

Per  kil 
owatt 
hoar. 

(Cettts.) 

2.5 
3.0 

5.3 
6.6 

Under  400 
watts. 


Per     Per  kil- 
lamp  I  owatt 
hoar.      hoar. 
iCemkm.)  (CenU.) 


3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.7 
3.2  I 
4.6! 
5.0  ' 
3.0  I 
4.5  ' 
3.2  : 


2.8 
3.8 
2.5 
3.3 
3.3 
4.7 
3.4 
3.6 


4.6 
7.2 
7.5 
7.6 
6.6 
9.5 

12.3 
7.1 

10.1 
6.7 


6.3 
8.7 
5.5 
6.6 
4.8 
9.4 
7.4 
7.6 


1 

3.7 

8.2   , 

3.5 

7.7 

1 

3.5 

7.0  , 

4.1 

8.3 

1 

3.6 

7.7' 

2.0 
2.9 
3.2 


3.6 


3.5  I 

3.5 

2.5 


3.2 


6.2 
9.2 
9.5 


» 

1 

1 

1 

' 

3.5           10.3 
2.5:          7.4 
2.3  [          6.5 
2.7  i          7.6 

( 

i 
........ 



11.8 


las 
10.8 


9.8 


a  Power  rented . 


Nataral  gas  aaed  for  foeL 
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Table  a9.— MOTIVE  POWER:  WATER— STREET  LIGHTING  BY  ARC  LAMPS. 


CimS  Oft  TOW.N8. 


Total  number  of  lamps. 


Cartbaj;« 

Coboea 

FitltOQ 

Gre<enwicb 

HoneickFaUa 

Jobnatown 

Jordan  <•) 

ICexioo 

New  Berlin 

Niagara  Falls 

Oawego 

Pcnn  Yan 

Rocbesler 

Do 

Saapension  Bridge. 

Ticonderoga 

'Watertown 


LAMPS  AND  CURRBNT8  Sl-PPLIED. 


Single. 


Double. 


Number 
of  lamps. 


284 


15 


74 
41 
33 
50 
16 
21 
1 


VolU. 


Average  rates 


10 
23 


50 


48 
45 
45 
45 
50 
50 
45 


Amperes. 


roXTRACTS, 


o?tt.l  ^o""-  ^-P*™- 


1,592 


Term    Nights 

in  per 

years,     yesr. 


Hours 

per 

year. 


9.5 


10.0 
10.0 
6.8 
10.0 
6.8 
9.6 
8.0 


50 
50 


6.8 
10.0 


30             48              9. 6 
100            45              6. 8 

1                               1 

— 

30 

45              6.8 

1 

. 

Rate  per 

year  per 

lamp. 


COMPUTED   LAMP  RATE8. 


iOO  watts  and  over. 


Under  400  watts. 


Per  lamp 

hour. 
(CenU.) 


37 
171 

45 
274 
805 

10 


45 
45 
50 
30 
45 
45 


9.6 
9.5 
9.0 
20.0 
9.6 
0.6 


90 


50 


10.0 


a  Bum  out  a  full  carbon. 
Table  80.— MOTIVE  POWER:  STEAM  AND  WATER -STREET  LIGHTING  BY  ARC  LAMPS. 


Per 
kilowatt 

hour. 
(CenU.) 


3.0 

9.9 

3.8 
4.0 

8.4 

12.9 



1.8 

5.4 

|.. ........ 

3.7 

ILO 

8.1 


9.S 


LAMPS  AND  CURRBN'TS  SUPPLIED. 


CnriBS  OR  TOWNS. 


cx)irniACT». 


'  Number 
I  of  lamps. 


Total  number  of  lamps. 


Canton 

Lyons 

Ifalone 

Mount  Morris 

Pbotnix 

Plattsburg 


200 


6 
54 
37 
32 
24 
47 


Average  rstes. 


Volts. 


Am- 
peres. 


■  1- 


45 
50 
47 
50 
50 
45 


I 


6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.0 
6.8 
6.8 


Double. 


Number 
of  lamps. 


25 
20 


Cost  of 

coal  per 

ton. 


Volts.  'Amperes. 


Term 

in 
years. 


Nights    Hours  ,  Rate  per 
per    I     per    i  year  per 
year.   '   year.   '    lamp. 


45 


6.8 


47 


6.8 


(«) 
$2.50 

5.00 
2.40 
3.00 
4.00 


5 
5 
1 
5 
I 
5 


276 
312 
276 
365 
365 
365 


1.518 
2,028 
1,518  ' 
2,007 
2,007 
2.920  ' 


$60.00 
60.00 
66.60 
49.00 
45.50 
75.00 


COMPtTTBD  LAMP  RATB8. 


400  watts  and 
over. 


Per 

lamp 

honr. 

(Cents.) 


Per  kil- 
owatt 
hoar. 

(CenU.) 


Under  400 
watto. 


Per    'Perkll- 
lamp      owatt 
hour.  I  hoar. 
(Cents.)  (Cents.) 


I 


4.0 
3.0 
4.4 
2.4 
2.3 
2.6 


3.1 


12.9 

8.7 
13.7 
8.1 
•  7 
8.4 


9.8 


a  Wood  used  for  foel. 
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Table  81.— LAMPS— NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OPERATED  AND  RATES  IN  10  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


XTMBEB  OF 
LAMPS. 


CITIES. 


Single. 


Total  number  of  lampA 


368 


New  York. 
Brooklyn . . 

Baffklo 

Rochester  . 
Albany  — 
Syracnse  . . 
Troy 


309 


Utica.. 

Bingham  ton 
Yonkera 


32 
27 


Average  ral^s. 


Doable. 


6,167 


872 

1,213 

1,368 

1.122 

519 

300 

280 

368 

01 

25 


RATB8. 


Knmber 
of  hours 
operated 
per  year. 


400  watta  and  over. 


Under  400  watta. 


Per  lamp ; 
per  year,  j 


3,950 
3,950 
3,924 
3,950 
3,950 
3,960 
3,885 
3,650 
3,950 
3,950 


Per  lamp 

honr. 
(Centa.) 


$127. 75 
182.50 
146.00 
102.00 
182.50 
144.00 
144.00 
127.75 
131.40 
100.00 


3.2 


3.7 
2.6 
4.6 
3.6 
3.7 
3.5 
3.3 


Per  kilo. 

watt  hour. ' 

(Cents). 


Per  lamp 

hour. 
(Ceota). 


Per  kilo- 
watt hoar. 
(CenU). 


3.5 


5.9 


7.7 
5.3 
9.2 
7.6 
8.2 
7.0 
7.4 


7.3 


4.6 


14.7 


2.5 


&0 


3.5 


n.3 


Table  89.  -CLASSIFICATION  OF  ELECTRIC  ARC  LAMPS  ACCORDING  TO  MOTIVE  POWER. 


MOnTE  POWEB. 


LAMPS. 


Total. 


Total  number  of  lamps 'alO.418 


Lamps400watU  andover '      1,844 

Lamps  under  400  watts '      8,574 


.    Steam 
Steam.      Water.         and 

water. 

i 


&317 


1,876 


225 


I 


1,960 
6,967 


284 
LS02 


200    I 
25    : 


a  The  differem^  between  this  total  and  that  appearing  in  Table  17  is  made  up  of  lamps 
installed  after  May  31,  1890,  the  fiscal  year  of  several  stations  not  closing  until  after  that 
date. 

Table  88.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  RATES  OF  COST  CLASSIFIED  BY  MOTIVE  POWER. 


;  AVERAGE  RATES.   (CBITTS.) 


ITEMS. 


Per  lamp  hoar,  400  watts  and  over — 

Per  lamp  hour,  under  400  watts 

Per  kilowatt  hoar,  400  watts  and  over 
Per  kilowatt  hour,  ander  400  watts 


Steam. 

Water. 

Steam 

and 

water. 

3.6 

3.0 
3.1 
6.5 
9.2 

% 

3.2 

7.7 

3.1 

9.8 

9.8 

STREET   LIGHTING  BY  ELECTRIC   INCANDESCENT   LAMPS. 

Table  34  contains  a  list  of  cities  or  towns  using  incandescent  lamps  in  whole  or  in  part  for  street  lighting.  It 
is  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  lamps  of  each  candle  power  in  use,  the  motive  power  and  cost  of  fuel,  the  term 
of  contract  in  years,  rate  per  year,  nights  per  year,  hours  per  year,  and  estimated  total  contract  receipts,  unit  rates 
per  1,000  candle  hours,  and  per  25  candle  power  lamp  per  month.    The  average  unit  rates  are  also  stated. 

The  term  in  years  is  the  total  length  of  time  for  which  a  contract  is  given. 

The  receipts  are  calculated  for  the  given  number  of  lamps  at  the  stated  contract  rate. 

The  unit  rate  per  1,000  oandle  hours  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  given  lamps  to  the  total  candle  i>ower.  The 
result  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  per  year,  the  product  divided  by  1,000,  and  the  quotient  used  as  a 
divisor  into  the  total  receipts. 

The  unit  rate  per  25  candle  jiower  lamp  per  month  is^ol^tained  by  reducing  the  given  lamps  to  25  candle  power 
unit  and  dividing  the  number  of  such  units  into  the  total  receipts,  the  quotient  being  divided  by  the  number  of 
months  used  per  year. 
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Table  84.— STREET  LIGHTING  BY  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 


?fUXBBR  OF  LAMPS  OF  EACH  CANDLE  POWER. 


CITIE*  OE  TOWX8. 


I  Candle  power  grouoed  by  namber  of  candle*  and 
number  of  lamps  in  each  group. 


Total 
Urnpa. 


ToUd  number  of  ,  a  3, 736 
lampa.  

BAiawin«viUe 

B«n»t4>ii  (6) 

Biaicluiniton  («) 

B<M>nvill<* I 

Brockport 

C«judeti 

Cbathjun 

Ooop«r»totrn 

DansviUe  if) 

l>ul)e<>^ille 

Albany , 


25 


Fort  Edwards i 

BrsDpiitead 

Holly j 

Loekport  (g) 

liatt««wan 

liotmt  Morrill 

New  Herlin 

New  Rorhelle j 

Rocheater 

SiD^  Sing 

St.  Oeorjre •    1.200 

Waverly 19 

A  vi-rage  unit  rates 


les 

176 

36 

120 

70 

62 

203 

236 

6 

43 

114 

676 

43 


16        20       S5        30       S2        40 


95  ! 

180  |. 

50  !. 

^'!- 

12  . 

46  ;. 

80  . 

61  i. 


313   1,200  2.002 
05 


10  :     151 


45 


35 


66 


12 


I 


180 
50 


48 
80 


12 


Motive 
power. 


Water 

Steam 

Steam 
Steam 
Steam 
Steam 
Steam 


Cost  of 

coal  per 

ton,  de- 

llTered  at  i 

works.   I 


CONTRACT. 


Term 

in 
years. 


Rate 
per 

lamp 
per 

year. 


13 
160 


61    ' ' I  Steam 


I 


12    ' St«am 


I 


36 


79 


176  I 
120 
62 


203 
200 


35 


Water 

Steam 

Steam 

Steam 

Steam 

Steam 

Steam 

Composite . . 


I. 


....' I        6  I ' I !j  Composite 

43 '!  Water.... 


$3.52 

1.75 
(dl 
2.70 
3.30   ! 
4.00 
4.40 

2.50 

(d) 

2.75 
id)       J 

3.33 

5.62   ! 

2.66   j 

1.90   < 

3.07 

2.40   i 


2  I  $15.00 
5 


1  i 

1 
1 

5  I 

5 


5 
50 


U6.50 
J22.OO 

5.00 

(f) 

24.00 
12.50 
16.14 
14. 16 

'  510. 00> 
}l5.00j 


RATS  PER  C7?rr. 


Num- 
lM»r  of  j 
nighta  > 

per 

vear. 


?°°^V  i  Total    I    Per 

per 

P®^     i  year, 
year.    1  J'^^* 


Per 
lamp 

iToob  I   >**r. 

candle  SP°^^' 
I^        26  can- 

»*^""-  dlepow. 

'  er  nnit. 


•162,122 


365  '    3,950 


I 


AAA 


114  i ; 1 1  steam 

I      10    j • i;  Steam 

'      43 Steam 

1,200 t  Steam 

! 19 Steam 


5.25 
2.15 
3.90 
3.00 
2.00 


1  I 

u 

M 
5 

1  i 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 


12.00 

18.20 
14.50 
20.00 
25.00 
12.00 
14.00 
20.00 
10.00 
15.00 
25.55 
18.25 
25.00 
15.00 
20.00 


312 
365 

120 

250 

264 

365 

276 

312 


3.950^' 
600  ! 
1.375  j 
1.450  I 
2,008  i 
2,070  ' 
1.716  I 


1.425  '$0,237 
3.190   >  0.293 


366   3.960 


365 

365  ; 

324 

365 

365 

264  I 

365 

336 

365 

365  i 

365  I 

365  I 

365 

365 

264 


3,ft'V0 

3,950 

3,396 

3.960 

3.950 

1,452  I 

3,083  I 

3,590  \ 

1.916  I 

3,950 

3,950 

3,950 

3,950 

4,000 

1,450 


250 
80 
288 
600 
1,291 
864 

310 

2,028 
3.203 

522 
2.400 
1,975 

744 

2.842 

4,700 

60 

645 

2,913 

12,337 

1,075 

18,000 

380 


0.333 
0.364 
0.255 
0.249 
0, 312 
0.413 

0.133 


$1.95 

1.47 

1.25 
1.50 
1.06 
!.04 
1.75 
1.70 

1.09 


0.190 

1.56 

0.184 

1.52 

0.267 

2.10 

0.203 

1.67 

0.316 

2.60 

0.331 

1.36 

0.227 

1.46 

0.235 

1.88 

0.163 

0.65 

0.152 

1.25 

0.202 

1.66 

0.229 

1.80 

0.253 

2.08 

0.150 

1.25 

0. 431 

1.78 

0.254 

>        1.46 

a  The  difl^n^noe  l>etween  this  total  and  that  appearing  in  Table  17  in  made  up  of  lamps  installed  after  May  31.  1890,  the  fiscal  year  of  several  stations  not  closing 
nutil  after  that  date. 

b  140  larapM,  run  312  nights  per  year,  at  $16.50  per  Ump;  40.  run  365  nights,  at  $22.00  per  lamp. 

r  These  lam)>s  are  in  a  park  and  run  but  4  months  in  the  year. 

tf  Power  rentetl. 

^  Special. 

/  The  rate  for  16  candle  power  lamps  is  $10  per  year;  32  candle  power.  $15  per  year.  * 

»j  Part  of  these  lamps  are  run  to  1  a.  m.  and  others  to  3  a.  m. 


ACCUMULATORS   OR   STORAGE  BATTERIES   USED   WITH    LIGHTING   PLANTS. 

Two  central  electric  light  and  power  stations  have  auxiliary  plants  of  storage  batteries,  viz : 

Cooperstown  has  56  cells  used  in  series  on  a  continuous  current  incandescent  circuit  in  the  early  morning 
and  during  the  day,  when  the  load  is  light.  The  maximum  load  is  stated  as  35  amperes,  and  a  110  volt  current  is 
ased  for  charging. 

Waterloo  uses  126  cells  in  series  on  a  3  wire  continuous  current  incandescent  system ;  the  maximum  load  is 
3i0  amperes,  and  the  total  capacity  of  the  battery  is  300  ampere  hours.    The  voltage  of  charging  current  is  132. 

Under  the  head  of  isolated  electric  lighting  plants,  in  Table  5,  ante,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  accumulator 
cells  in  use  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  531;  in  the  state  of  New  York,  outside  of  the  city,  422;  and  for  the  state  of 
New  York  as  a  whole,  053.  The  number  of  incandescent  lamps  connected  directly  to  accumulators  is  shown  to  be, 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  911;  for  the  state  of  New  York,  outside  of  the  city,  445;  and  for  the  state  of  New  York 
as  a  whole,  1,356. 
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ELEC'TRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

The  first  electric  street  railway  in  the  state  of  New  York  commeDced  operation  during  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1886,  since  which  date  to  Jane  30,  1890,  there  were  10  roads  electrically  equipped,  making  11  in  all,  installed 
as  follows:  1  road  in  1886,  2  roads  in  1887, 1  road  in  1888,  4  roads  in  1889,  3  roads  in  1890.  Of  the  total  number, 
9  originally  used  horses  for  motive  power  and  2  are  original  electric  roads. 

The  advantages  of  the-  adoption  of  electric  motive  power  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  9  companies,  in 
reply  to  a  special  inquiry,  report  an  increase  of  69  per  cent  in  the  numlber  of  passengers  carried  in  the  yedLr 
immediately  following  the  adoption  of  such  motive  power  in  lieu  of  horses. 

The  data  herein  presented  deal  only  with  the  power  plant  equipment^  electrical  equipment,  and  such  details 
of  track  construction  as  are  of  interest  in  connnection  with  questions  of  electrical  traction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  power  stations,  the  number  and  total  indicated  horse-power  capacity 
of  steam  engines,  the  number  of  electrical  generators  of  each  specified  capacity,  the  total  number  of  generators, 
and  the  total  kilowatt  capacity  of  all  generators: 

Tablk  35.— station  EQUIPMEN1\  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 


■LBCTBICAL  OENKRATOR8. 


8TBAM  SNQUfBS. 


NUMBER  OF  POWEU 
STATIONS. 


Number  at  500  voltH. 


Nomber. 


!    Indicated 
I  hone  power. 


«(«) 


22 


4,170 


125  amperes.    140  amperes.    160  amperes.   200  amperes. 


15 


14 


500  amperes. 


Number  at 
180  Yolto. 


207  amQeres. 


I 


Total  num- 
ber. 


Total 
Hy 
watte. 


Icapao- 
.  kflo- 


43 


3.415 


a  1  company  ba.H  2  stations;  3  companies  rent  power  from  electric  lighting  stations. 

The  following  table  relates  to  motor  equipment.  The  motors  in  use  are  continuous  current,  constant  voltage, 
variable  ampereage,  series  wound,  wired  in  multiple.  This  table  shows  the  number  of  motors  of  each  specified 
capacity,  the  total  number  of  motors,  and  the  total  kilowatt  capacity  of  all  motors: 

Table  36.— MOTOR  EQUfPMENT,  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 
MOTORS— CONTINUOUS  CURRENT,  CONSTANT  VOLTAGE,  VARIABLE  AMPEREAGE,  SERIES  WOUND,  CONNECTED  IN  MULTIPLE. 


1 

TOTAL          1 

1 
25Mnperes. 

500  VOLTS. 

40  amperes. 

180  VOLTB. 

Total 
kilowatt 

NUMBKB  OP 

"'^««-        20  amperes. 

35  amperes. 
4 

50  amperes. 

70  amperes.      M  amperes. 

capacity  of 
all  motors. 

• 

458 26 

381 

40 

4    1^                     2                         1 

i 

5,800 

The  following  table  relates  to  car  equipment.  This  table  shows  the  number  of  cars  carrying  one  motor,  the 
number  of  cars  carrying  two  motors,  the  number  of  cars  carrying  the  si>ecified  horse  power  in  motors,  the  total 
number  of  motor  cars,  the  total  horse  power  of  iiU  motors,  the  number  of  trail  cars,  and  the  average  number  of  cars 
operated  at  one  time : 

Table  St.— CAR  EQUIPMENT,  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 


HOBSB  POWKR  OF  MOTOBS  PER  CAR,  AND  NUMBKR  OP  CARS  OW  RACH  CLASS. 


12 


I    Number  of  ,   Number  of 

'^^i;,;2^2  ""'      ^^tTc^lS^    i  "^Jf^    ■  borse'^wer. 
MOTOR  GABS.  ing  OHO  ing  two  ■^ 


motor. 


n^otors. 


Number  of 
cars. 


2i» 


44 


202 


15  ao 

horse  power,  horse  power. 


30  50 

horse  power. ;  horse  power. 


Number  of      Number  of 
cars.         i 


37 


» 


Number  of      Number  of 
cars.  cars. 


r   Number  of 

Total  hone  i     tra»l  ca"- 
power  of  aU 
motors. 


150 


20 


ATorage 
number  of 
cars  oper- 
ated 
simtdtane- 
onaiy. 


71 


182 
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The  following  table  I'elates  to  miscellaneous  equipment  and  car  lightiug.  This  table  shows  the  number  of 
electnc  snow  i>low8  and  number  of  plows  having  the  specified  horse  i>ower  in  motors  per  ]>low,  the  number  of  cars 
lighted  by  electricity,  total  number  of  lamps  wired  in  series  in  groups  of  the  specified  uuml>ery  total  number  of 
]am]>s  used  for  car  lighting,  and  the  number  of  lamps  of  the  voltages  specified.  The  total  number  of  electrical 
devices  in  station  is  also  stated. 

Table  88.— MISCELLANEOUS  EQIJIPMENT  AND  CAR  LIGHTING,  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 


HOBSE  POWTER  OP  MOTORM  PER  SNOW 
PLOW. 


?rrXBKB  OP 
KUBTTRIC 

eiJfOW 
PIX>W«. 


CAR   LIOHTING. 


15  hone 
power 
plows, 

niraiber. 


20  horse 
power 
plows, 

oiunber. 


30  horse 
power 
plows, 

number. 


Namber  of 
cars  lifthted 
by  elec- 
tricity 


246 


Number  and  arrangement  of  lampM. 


Voltage  of  lamps  uneil. 


3  in 
series- 
lamps, 
number. 


5  in 

series— 

lamps, 

number. 


i.ieo 


10  in 

series— 

lamiM. 

numbi^r. 


110 


Total  lamps 

used  for  car 

lighting. 


1.279 


50  volts- 
lamps, 
number. 


lltf 


100  volts—    110  volts—  ' 

lamps,  lamps, 

numoer.        numoer. 


Number 
of  electri- 
cal de- 
vices in 
stations. 


900 


360 


316 


The  following  table  relates  to  details  of  line  construction.  This  table  shows  the  number  of  companies  using 
single  or  double  overhead  trolley,  the  number  of  companies  using  each  specified  style  of  trolley  wire  suspension, 
aud  the  miles  of  road  equipped  for  each,  the  number  of  companies  using  the  specified  number  of  poles  per  mile, 
the  size  of  trolley  wires  in  use,  the  number  of  companies  using  each  size  and  the  number  of  miles  of  each  size,  the 
size  of  feeder  wires  in  use,  the  number  of  companies  using  each  size  and  the  number  of  each  size,  the  number  of  feeder 
wires  leaving  i>ower  stations  and  the  number  of  companies  using  each  number  specified,  the  voltage  carried  at 
stations  and  the  voltage  carried  at  furthermost  terminal,  and  the  number  of  companies  using  the  respective 
quantities: 

Table  g9.— LINE  CONSTRUCTION,  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS— OVERHEAD  TROLLEY. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Number  of 
companies. 


St  jle  of  service : 

Single 

Double 

Number  of  poles  per  mile,  counting  one  side  only 

35 

42 

43 


46 

52. 

56 


Number  of  feeder  wires  leaving  power  station : 

1 

2 

4 

6 

9 

Voltage  carried  at  station : 

550 

500 ; 

425 

180 

Voltage  carried  at  furtbenuost  terminal : 

475 

470 

450 

425 

400 

;i75 

MO 


10 
1 

1 
o 

1 

4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
5 
2 
2 
1 

1 
8 
1 
I 

2 
1 
3 

1 
I 
I 


DESCRIPTION. 


Number  Of 'j^j^ifi;;. 
eompMiies. '*»'»}»«*>' 


Stylo  of  sospension  .trolley  wire. 

Croas 

Center  pole 

Bracket 

Cross  and  bracket 

Center  pole  and  bracket 


Trolley  wire,  Brown  Sc  Sbarpe  gauge  number 


00. 
0.. 
I.. 
2.. 
3.. 


I  Feeder  wire,  Brown  A:  Sbari>e  gauge  number  (a) 


0000.. 
000... 
00.... 

0 

None 


:} 


5 

1 

4 
1 


5 
3 
1 
1 
1 


3 
2 


5 


2 
2 


80.23 


03.83 
6.00 

10.40 


134.70 


55.50 
30.00 
18.00 
21.40 
0.80 

04.00 

14.00 

10.50 

34.50 

5.00 


a  One  company  uses  3  sixes  of  wire  for  feeders,  and  one  uses  2  sises. 
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The  following  tsible  exhibits  details  of  track  engineering  and  constmetion.    The  total  mileage  of  streets  over 
which  electric  cars  are  operated  is  SdJ23.    The  gauge  of  track  is  onifomily  4  feet  8^  inches,  or  ^^ standard  gauge". 

Table  40.— ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION,  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

FKET 

Radiurt  of  minimam  curve  of  track :  badics. 

1  company  reports 30 

1  company  reports 35 

1  company  reports 36 

1  company  reports 40 

1  company  reports 45 

1  company  reports 50 

1  company  reports 60 

1  company  reports 75 

1  company  reports 100 

1  company  reports 175 

1  company  reports 269 

Maximum  grade,  rise  per  100  feet  of  track :  feet. 

2  companies  report 2 

1  company  reports 3 

1  company  reports 4 

2  companies  report 5 

1  company  reports 6 

3  companies  report 8 

1  company  reports 15 

MILEAGE  OF  SPECIFIED  WEIGHTS  OF  RAIL. 


! 
I 

POU.VD6   PER  YARD  AND  WLEAOE  OF  EACH  WBIOUT. 

DBsCRIPTION. 

Total. 

26 

1 

40 

U 

47 

60 

62 

M* 

••* 

MilMin^  of  PArh  w^iffht  -  -  r ... 

133.70 

0.75 

2L30 

13.40 

20.50 

0.75 

7.00          12.50 

12.60 

9.50 

18.00 

17.50 

Girder  rtfilx 

52.00 
53.15 
28.55 

7.00  ' 

9.50 

18.00 

t        17.50 

T  rallM     

0.75 

6.00 

15.30    . 

1 

13.40 

8.00 
12.50 

12  50 

12.50 

Tram  nilU       ---    -- --.- 

0.75 

1 

>.......... 

■: 

. 

/ 
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ELECTRIC  WELDING. 

One  company  commenced  the  use  of  electric  welding  October  1, 1890.  It  installed  one  electric  welder  of  20,000 
watts  eax)acity.  This  welder  is  used  for  welding  fifth  wheels  for  heavy  wagons.  The  method  superseded  by  electric 
welding  was  forge  welding.  The  owners  of  the  establishment  certify  that  an  electric  weld  for  this  work  can  be 
maile  in  10  minutes,  whereas  the  time  required  for  making  a  similar  weld  by  forge  welding  was  45  minutes;  that 
the  saving  in  expense  is  about  38  cents  per  weld,  after  paying  10  cents  per  weld  royalty,  over  the  expense  of  forge 
welding.    The  cost  and  present  value  (1890)  of  the  welder  is  stated  to  be  $2,000. 

ELECTRIC  SMELTINC;. 

The  first  electric  smelting  company  commenced  business  in  1887.  The  cost  of  the  works,  including  $21,000  for 
laud  and  power  site,  was  $90,000;  the  cost  of  additions  since  made  was  $50,000,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  works 
$140,000;  from  this  cost  $15,000  is  deducted,  making  the  present  value  of  the  works  as  given  (1890)  $125,000. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  1  steam  engine,  1,000  horse  power  capacity,  and  4  horizontal  water  wheels  of  500, 
480,  50,  and  200  horse  power  respective!}',  using  head  watt»r  averaging  34  feet. 

The  electric  plant  for  smelting  consists  of  four  dynamos,  continuous  current,  constant  voltage,  variable 
ampereage,  of  the  following  capacities:  three  dynamos  of  70  volts,  3,000  amperes,  210,000  watts  each,  and  one 
dynamo  of  50  volts,  1,200  amperes,  60,000  watts;  also  one  dynamo  of  500  volts,  6.8  amperes,  3,400  watts,  used  for 
lighting  purposes. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  dynamos  used  for  smelting  purposes  is  690,000  watts. 

The  raw  material  used  is  aluminum,  silica,  manganese,  copper,  and  iron  ores,  partly  imported  from  Germany 
and  partly  from  southern  states  of  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of  raw  material  handled  is  about  2,000  pounds 
per  day.  Electricity  is  used  for  heat  only.  The  anode  and  the  cathode  are  composed  of  carbon  and  metal  and 
other  materials.  The  crucibles  are  connected  in  series,  varying  in  number  from  6  to  8.  The  whole  number  of 
crucibles  used  varies  from  2  to  20.  The  products  are  aluminum  and  alloys,  and  the  alloys  of  silicon  and  of 
manganese.    The  quantity  of  refined  metal  produced  per  day  is  1,500  pounds. 

USES  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  uses  of  electricity  in  medicine  and  surgery  are  being  rapidly  developed  as  an  important  part  of  medical 
science.    Without  attempting  to  give  exact  technical  details,  which  can  properly  be  based  only  on  professional 
reports,  carefully  verified  and  compiled  by  an  expert  specialist  in  this  department  of  science,  the  following  data 
are  given  for  the  state  of  New  York,  as  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  art  and  its  practice  in  1890: 
6  manufacturers  report  manufactures  of  electrical  specialties  for  the  uses  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
5  medical  colleges  report  giving  a  course  of  instructions  in  electro-therapeutics  and  electro-surgery. 
51  hospitals  report  making  17,071  applications  of  electricity  in  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
65  physicians  report  having  electrically  treated  16,072  patients  during  the  census  year  of  1890. 
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DISTRICT  MESSENGER  ELECTRICAL  CALL  SERVICE. 

The  first  American  district  telegraph  company  was  organized  in  1872.  It  commenced  business  with  1  office  and 
4  sabscribers.  In  1874  there  were  10  offices  and  200  sabscribers  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1878  there  were  21 
offices,  4,500  subscribers,  and  600  messengers.  In  1885  there  were  52  offices,  11,897  call  boxes  (subscribers),  and 
903  messengers. 

The  first  messenger  call  boxes  used  by  the  company  had  spring  clockwork  which  required  winding  up  with  a 
key.  They  were  covered  by  a  glass  globe.  In  1874  automatic  call  boxes  were  substituted  for  the  winding  clock- 
work instruments. 

The  following  table  shows  details  relating  to  the  number  of  companies  reported  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
number  of  shareholders,  total  capitalization,  capital  employed,  wages,  and  all  other  expenses  (excepting 
depreciation  of  plant),  and  total  income: 


Table  41.— GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


Number  of  companieA  reported. 
Number  of  shareholders 


9 
369 


Total  capitaUzatlon $3,187,682 

Share  inveetment 3, 150, 801 

Surplus 36,878 


Capital  employed — aggregate 1, 540, 785 

Plant,  total 1,081,460 


live  assets — total 


459,325 


Value  of  franchise. 
Value  of  securities 


243,600 
215, 725 


Wages 

Average  number  of  employes 


454,597 


Managers  and  office  force 

Messenger  force 

Construction  and  repair  force. 
Police  detail 


1,599 


167 

1.379 

33 

20 


Miscellaneous  expenses $150, 288 


Rent  of  central  offices 

Rent  of  other  offices 

Privileges  of  poles 

Telephones 

Office  furniture  and  repairs 

Stationery 

Fuel  and  light 

Instruments,  renewals,  and  repairs 
Batteries,  renewals,  and  repaiis  . . . 

Lines,  renewals,  and  repairs 

Insurance 

Sundries,  not  elsewhere  reportt^l  . . 


Total  income 


9,&43 

25,739 

936 

180 

2,973 

9,(65 

4,618 

1,487 

2,440 

28,667 

39 

64,511 

659,861 


Tlie  following  table  shows  details  regarding  operating  instrninents,  batteries,  miles  of  wire,  line  constmctiony 
and  service  capacity;  also,  servicer  performed: 


Tablk  4«.— facilities  FURNISHED  AND  SERVICES  PERFORMED. 


Operating  instruments: 

Galvanometers 

Automatic  signal  receiving 
Telep  hones 


Batteries : 

Leclanch^,  number 
Blnestone,  number 


Miles  of  wire — total 


Insulated  copper 

Galvanized  iron 

Insulated  iron 

Conductor  in  cable  (carried  in  2  miles  of  cable) 


1 

252 
10 


568 
2,945 


1,114 


421 

213 

459 

21 


Line  construction : 

Miles  of  circuits 

Total  number  of  circuits 

Grounded  

Metallic 


Service  capacity : 

Number  of  circuits.  . 

Number  of  offices 

Number  of  call  boxes 


1,114 
428 

16 
412 

428 

76 

25,009 

Services  performed : 

Number  of  calls 2,624,748 

Number  of  messages  coUected 1, 766, 745 

Number  of  messages  deUvered 5, 449, 235 

Average  number  of  calls  per  box 104. 95 

Average  number  of  calls  per  messenger 1, 903. 37 
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MUNICIPAL  POLICE  PATROL  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

There  are  5  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York  reporting  the  use  of  police  tclegi*aph  service. 
The  following  tahle  shows  the  value  of  the  plants,  wages,  average  number  of  employes,  and  the  amount  of 
miscellaneous  exi>enses  for  the  year,  excluding  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant: 


^umlier  of  luunicipaHties  reporting. 


Table  48.— INVESTMENT  AND  EXPENSES. 


Average  number  of  employ<^8, 


Valneot  plant— total $127,273 

831 

34,850 

9,323 

32,469 

49,550 

250 


<)iKce  fixtures  and  furniture 

Electric  plant  in  station 

I'nderground  conductors 

Aerial  service  conductors 

Terminal  apparatus  and  stations. 
Supplier  on  hand 


Vr»u^eH 


45, 560 


32 


Superintendents  and  inspectors. 

Clerks  and  operators 

Helpers  and  watchmen 


14 

17 

1 


Miscellaneous  expenses $15, 850 

Telephone  rentals 7, 927 

Repairs  to  office  fixtures 175 

Stationery 25 

Repairs  and  renewals  to  instruments 1, 350 

Repairs  and  renewals  to  batteries 1, 498 

Repairs  to  lines 650 

Sundries  not  elsewhere  reported 4, 225 

The  following  table  is  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  operating  instruments  in  use,  the  number  of  batteries 

and  generators,  the  mileage  and  kinds  of  wire,  number  and  type  of  circuits,  location  and  style  of  patrol  boxes^ 
aud  location  of  telephone  stations : 


Tablk  44.— facilities  FURNISHED. 
Operating  iuHtruinents — total  number 1, 178       Number  and  style  of  circuits. 


62 


Transmitting 
Receiving ... 
Telephones . . . 


544 
222 
412 


Patrol  box  circuits 
Other  circuits 


32 
30 


digDiil  announcing  and  registers — total  number 

Visual  indicators  with  gongs 

Gongs 

Ink  registers 


64 


Miles  of  circuits. 


600 


19 
35 
10 


Testing  instruments — total  number 


44 


(ialvanometers 
Testing  sets . .. 


43 
1 


Patrol  box  circuits,  metal 

Patrol  box  circuits^  grounded 

Other  circuits,  metal 

Other  circuits.  grounde<l 


196 
35 
50 

310 


Hatteriea — total  number 2, 318 

Leclanch^ 351 

Bluestone 1, 277 

Smee 395 

Dry 275 

l'arl>on 20 


Location  of  patrol  boxes — total  number. 

On  buildings 

On  poles 

In  booths 

In  patrol  wagon  stations 


894 


29 

175 

185 

5 


<  Generators,  |>ower. . 
Miles  of  wire — total 


600 


Galvanized  iron,  bare 

Galvanized  iron,  insulated. . 

Bare  co])per 

Insulated  copper 

Miles  of.  conductor  in  cables 


90 

300 

107 

70 

33 


Patrol  boxes,  operated  by  spring 

Location  of  telephone  stations — total  uumb(>r 

Patrol  wagon  stations 

Police  stations 

Ambulance  stations 

Coroners'  offices 

Police  headquarters  .  .^ 

Municipal  offices 

Residence  of  meml>ers  of  the  force 


394 


81 


11 
31 
5 
6 
23 
2 
3 


The  following  table  shows  the  ainouDt  and  character  of  the  service  rendered 


Tablk  45.— KSE  MADE  OF  FACILITIES. 


Character  of  service: 

NamlNrr  of  calls — total 


1,9^,043 

6,136 

69,694 

23,905 

47,242 

Cla«sifie<l 132,583 

Miscellaneous 1,648,558 


Character  of  service — Continued. 
Wagon  call0 — total  number  . . 


35,925 


Coroner  notified 

Relating  to  iires 

Description  of  stolen  property. 
Description  of  missing  persons. 


Conveyance  of  prisoners 

Conveyance  of  injured  persons 
Conveyances  of  officers  to  fires. 
Miscellaneous  calls 


14,708 

6,429 

445 

14,343 
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MUNICIPAL  FIRE  ALARM  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

There  are  36  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York  reporting  the  use  of  fire  alarm  telegraph  service. 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  plants,  wages,  average  number  of  employes,  and  the  amount  of 
miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  year: 


Tablb  46.— investment  AND  EXPENSES. 


Number  of  municipalities  reporting . 


36 


Miscellaneous  exi>ense8 — total $38,811 


Value  of  plant— total $813,958 

Office  furniture 3, 465 

Electric  plant  in  station 79, 691 

Aerial  conductors 152, 805 

Underground  conductors 243.  760 

Terminal  apparatus  and  stations 328, 026 

Supplies  on  hand ^ 6, 208 


Wages 108,592 


Rental  for  telephones 

Repairs  to  office  fixtures 

Stationery 

Fuel  and  light 

Repairs  and  renewals  to  instruments. 

Repairs  and  renewals  to  batteries 

Repairs  to  lines • 

Insurance , 

Sundries  not  elsewhere  reported 


5,244 

1,781 

29 

302 
4,737 
9,119 
8,564 

124 
8,911 


Average  number  of  employes 


140 


Superintendents,  inspectors,  and  linemen 

Clerks  and  operators 

Helpers,  watchmen,  and  others 


56 
31 
53 


The  following  table  is  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  operating  instruments  in  use,  the  number  of  batteries, 
the  mileage  of  and  kind  of  wire,  number  and  tyi>e  of  circuits,  location  and  number  of  boxes  and  bells,  number 
and  style  of  alarm  boxes,  number  and  style  of  receiving  and  recording  devices;  also,  the  number  of  alarms  and 
value  of  property  destroyed  during  the  year  : 

Table  47. —FACILITIES  FURNISHED  AND  USE  MADE  THEREOF. 


Alarm,  announcing  apparatus: 

Visual  incUcators  combined  with  gongb 

Visual  indicators 

Gongs 

BeUstrikers 

Jokers 

Sounders 

Telephones 


S2 
21 

333 
44 
31 
44 

221 


Testing  instruments. 


Galvanometers 
Testing  sets... 


239 


235 
4 


Batteries 


7,483 


Leclanch^. 
Bluestone 


413 

/,070 


Miles  of  wire^total. 


2,866 


Location  and  number  of  boxes  and  bells  communicating 

On  buildings 

On  poles 

In  engine  houses 

In  municipal  offices 

In  residences  of  members  of  the  force 

Public  alarm  bells 

Alarm  boxes: 

Operated  by  weight 

Operated  by  spring 

Having  keyless  doors 

Having  trap  locks 

All  other  styles 


Galvanizeil  iron , 

Galvanized  iron,  insulated 

Galvanized  steel 

Bar  copper , 

Insulated  copper , 

Length  of  conductor  in  106  mUes  of  cable  (a) 

Number  of  circuits,  continuous  current 


1,823 

3 

7 

412 

96 

525 


218 


Grounded 
Metallic. . 


17 

201 

a  Nearly  all  of  this 


Central  office  receiving  and  recording  devices : 

Register,  inking 

Register,  embossing 

Repeaters,  dial 

Repeaters,  automatic 

Others 


Number  of  alarms  during  the  year — total . 


Alarms  during  the  day . . . 
Alarms  during  the  night. 

False  alarms 

Teat  alarms 


,    Value  of  property  destroyed  during  the  year, 
cable  is  andergnmnd. 


524 

2,176 

314 

26 

43 

44 

347 

2,606 

292 

2,529 

132 

28 

5 

6 

14 

12 

61,550 

2,936 

3,357 

153 

55,101 

$7, 825, 241 
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BY  UKNKY  BOWER  AND  HENKY  PKMBERTON.  JR. 


The  Tenth  Census  was  the  starting  point  for  the  publication  of  special  reports  relating  to  the  manufacture- of 
chemicals,  but  owing  to  changes  in  the  form  of  inquiry  and  the  inclusion  of  certain  allied  industries  not  reported; 
as  chemicals  at  the  census  of  1880,  and  the  exclusion  of  others  that  were  included  under  this  head  at  the  Tenth 
Census,  a  true  comparison  is  impossible. 

Castor  oil,  glucose,  and  soap,  allied  products  included  in  the  chemical  report  of  the  Tenth  Census,  were  not  so 
f  numerated  at  the  Eleventh.  Pharmaceutical  preparations,  ready  mixed  paints,  varnishes,  and  japans,  reported 
among  the  general  statistics  of  manufactures  in  1880,  are  included  in  the  totals  presented  in  this  report.  Baking 
|iowder,  blacking,  cottonseed  oil,  glue,  inks,  linseed  oil,  patent  medicines  or  proprietary  goods,  vinegar,  whiting, 
and  paris  white  appear  in  the  general  statistics  of  manufactures  for  both  census  years. 

The  totals  for  the  chemical  industry,  as  reported  at  the  P^leventh  C'ensus,  are  shown  in  the  following  sumnmry :. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  THK  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY:  1890. 

Number  of  establishnientH  reporting 1, 626 

Capital : 

Direct  investment $168,462,044 

Value  of  hired  property $12, 098, 037 

Miscellaneous  expenses $13, 640, 343 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 43, 701 

Total  wages ri5,321,077 

Officers,  tirm  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  number 5, 953 

Total  wages $7,464,260 

All  other  employes: 

Average  number « 37,  748 

Total  wages $17,856,817 

Cost  of  materials  used $106,521,980 

Value  of  products $177,811,833     ' 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  REPORTED,  THEIR  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE:  1890. 


I 


PRODUCTS.  Quantity.  Value. 


Total I $177,811,833 

Alum Iba..             »3, 998, 008  1,610,710 

Coal  tar  productH '  087,501 

Dyeing  and  tanning  extracU  and  Bumac .'iba..'          187,906.911  8.857.084 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosive!) .Ibn. . '          125, 645. 912  10, 993. 131 

Fertilizers tons..,             1,898.800  35,519.841 

Painta,  colors,  and  varnishes !  52.908,252 

Pbannaceutical  preparations 16, 744, 643 

Potash  and  pearlasb lbs..              5.106.939  197,507 

Sodas lbs..           333.124,375  5,432,400 

Sulphuric  acid  (a) lbs..       1,384,776.972  5.198,978 

Wood  alcohol  and  acetate  uMime ' 1 .  885, 460 

Cbemicjda  (including  all  acids,  bases,  and  salts  not  heretofore  enumerated) 24, 751, 974 

AU  other  products 13,018,253 


a  Includaa  581,536,200  pounds  manufactured  and  consnmcKi  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilisers  for  which  no  value  is  given  as  sulphuric  ^.ciu. 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  statement  giving  the  results  of  the  inquiry  in  detail  of  items  common  to  the  cenrtuses 
of  1880  and  1890  by  state  totals. 
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A  chemical  plaut  may  ap{)ear  to  be  only  a  mass  of  rade  fiirnaces,  pots,  and  rough  machinery,  yet  the 
establishment  may  contain  appliances  of  the  most  costly  description,  sach  as  underground  flues;  furnaces  of 
the  most  modern  construction;  iron  castings,  fashioned  in  innumerable  forms  and  weights;  copper  vessels,  coils, 
and  stills;  thousands  of  fire  bricks  and  other  forms  of  refractory  material;  steam  boilers  of  the  most  economical 
pattern;  lofty  chimneys;  powerful  engines;  expensive  pumps;  milk  of  different  forms  for  the  grinding  and 
lK)wdering  of  a  great  variety  of  materials;  leaden  chambers  for  acid  making,  with  tanks,  towers,  and  accessories 
of  the  same  metal,  and  chemical  earthenware,  vitrified  to  resist  the  action  of  acids. 

A  high  degree  of  skill  and  scientific  knowledge  combined  with  the  use  of  elaborate  and  expensive  plants  have 
now  become  essential  to  the  successful  manufacture  of  chemicals  to  an  extent  unthought  of  by  those  engaged  in 
the  industry  20  or  even  10  years  ago.  The  laboratory,  well  equipped  with  careful  workers  and  good  apparatus, 
has  become  the  pulse  of  the  whole  establishment.  Each  step  in  the  various  processes  is  governed  by  the  results 
obtained  by  the  analyst  and  tester,  while  the  huge  and  costly  machinery  of  the  factory  is  the  counterpart,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  miniature  equipment  of  the  laboratory. 

The  materials  used  in  chemical  manufacture  are  of  great  variety  and  number,  ranging  from  the  crudest 
substances  (atmospheric  air  being  one  of  the  most  important)  to  those  bearing  the  highest  stamp  of  refinement. 
The  precious  metals,  for  example,  yield  salts  that  are  invaluable  in  the  materia  medica  and  in  photography  and 
other  arts.  The  products  of  many  works  are  used  solely  as  the  materials  for  other  processes  that  are  carried  on 
in  separate  and  perhaps  remote  factories.  The  processes  used  in  making  chemicals  are  almost  as  varied  as  are 
the  articles  produced,  but  certain  leading  steps  are  essential  to  all,  as  grinding,  furnacing,  dissolving,  separating, 
evaporating,  filtration,  and  crystallization.  The  laws  governing  chemical  constituents  are  closely  followed  at 
each  step  and  the  processes  improved  and  revised  from  time  to  time  by  the  aid  of  modern  mechanical  contrivances. 
These  changes  are  rendered  more  and  more  necessary  in  the  sharp  competition  of  the  age. 

Many  chemical  oi)erations  demand  a  long  time  for  the  production  of  finished  products.  Crystallization  is  of 
slow  growth  in  many  instances,  and  decomposition  takes  place  very  gradually  in  others.  Both  crystallization  and 
decomposition  are  hastened  or  retarded  by  many  physical  conditions.  Heat  and  cold,  intense  motion,  or  absolute 
quietude  are  in  their  turn  called  to  the  aid  of  the  chemist. 

The  method  of  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  respecting  capital  was  intended  to  develop  the  full  amount 
of  all  classes  of  capital  represented  by  money  and  by  property  of  every  kind,  owned,  borrowed,  antl  hired,  employed 
in  the  industry. 

So  previous  census  inquiry  has  embraced  the  cost  incurred  in  manufacturing  oi>erations  other  than  that  of 
wages  and  materials.  The  current  inquiry  is  intended  to  embrace  all  expenses  of  production  with  the  exception 
of  depreciation  of  plant.  The  difference  between  cost  and  the  value  of  products,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as 
a  correct  indication  of  manufacturers'  profits,  because  these  statistics  contain  no  information  as  to  cost  of  selling, 
mercantile  losses,  and  depreciation  of  plant. 

Table  2  presents  by  totals  for  the  different  states  and  territories  and  for  the  Unite<l  States  detailetl  information 
concerning  capitiil,  miscellaneous  exj)enses,  employes  and  wages,  materials  used,  and  value  of  pn>ducts,  as 
rei)orted  at  the  Eleventh  Census. 

These  tables  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  different  articles  manufactured.  Of  these  special  attenti<m 
is  called  to  the  following:  sulphuric  acid;  fertilizers;  soda;  paints,  colors,  and  varnishes;  alum;  potash  and 
l)earlash;  acetate  of  lime  and  wood  alcohol,  and  chemicals  used  in  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  among  the  most  important  of  chemical  products.  At  the  census  of  1880,  49  establishments 
were  reported  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  acid,  producing  308,765,432  pounds,  valued  at  $3,(J(>1,876;  in 
1890  there  were  105  establishments,  manufiicturing  1,384,776,972  pounds.  Of  this  quantity,  581,536,200  pounds, 
estimated  as  being  worth  $2,480,495,  were  produced  and  consumed  as  an  intermediate  product  by  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  making  the  total  value  of  all  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  during  the  census  year  $7,679,473,  an  increase  in  value  of  109.71  per  cent  over  1880  and  in  quantity  of 
348.49  per  cent.  The  lai^ge  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  and  the  quantity  produced,  together  with 
the  reduction  in  price,  indicates  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  decade. 

Under  this  heading  there  is  given  in  the  accompanying  tables  the  i)rodiictioii  of  50^  baum^  sulphuric  acid, 
60-  baum^  sulphuric  acid,  and  (jd^  baume  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol). 

A  portion  of  the  50^  baume  acid  made  in  certain  states  is  used  as  an  intermetliate  product  by  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  The  value  of  such  acid  is  not  shown,  as  it  is  included  in  the  value  of 
fertilizers,  and  to  attach  a  separate  value  to  it  would  cause  a  duplication.  Therefore,  under  the  head  of  50^ 
baum<^  there  is  given  in  the  column  of  j>ounds  the  total  quantity  manufactured. 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  quantity  of  50^  baum^  acid  manufactured  in  the  several  states  and  used 
as  ail  interme^liate  product  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers: 

•SULPHITRIC  ACID  PRODUCED  AND  CONSUMED  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS  MANUFACTURING  FERTILIZERS:  1890. 

POUNM. 

Total 581,536,200 

Georgia 86,138,400 

Maryland 155,900,800 

Massachusetts •. 1 55, 900, 000 

Michigan 7,275,600 

New  Jersey 5, 000, 000 

North  Carolina 6,192,000 

Ohio 15,000,000 

Sonth  Carolina 211,009,400 

Virginia 29,120,000 

The  total  quantity  of  50^  baum^  acid  produced  in  the  United  States  was  1,009,863,407  pounds.  Deducting 
from  this  the  total  shown  in  the  above  statement,  581,536,200  pounds,  there  remains  a  total  of  428,327,207  pounds, 
the  value  of  which  is  $1,826,572.  This  is  equal  to  $8.53  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Applying  this  average  value  per 
ton  to  the  total  quantity  of  50^  bauni^  acid  manufactured  (1,009,863,407  pounds),  a  total  value  of  $4,307,067  is 
obtained. 

The  quantity  of  60^  baum^  acid  manufiictured  in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year  was  20,379,908 
Itonuds,  valued  at  $122,940,  equivalent  to  $12.00  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  amount  of  66°  baum^  acid  made  was  354,533,657  pounds,  valued  at  $3,249,466,  equivalent  to  $18.33  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  sulphuric  acid  industry  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the 
fi^nires  of  the  tables  to  a  uniform  basis,  that  of  66^  baum^  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  As  this  contains  from  93  to  94  per 
cent  of  real  monohydrate  acid  (H2S  O4),  the  reduction  is  made  by  multiplying  the  i>ounds  of  60^  baum6  acid 
^y  +f  8  aud  *^®  pounds  of  600  baum^  acid  by  j^J.  By  so  doing  we  obtain  the  results  given  in  the  following 
statement,  the  50^  baum^  acid  used  in  making  fertilizers  being  included : 


1     STRENOTB, 
BAUM6. 

Pounds  of  acid  m 
manufaotared. 

Equivalent  to 
poands  of  66^  acid. 

Total 

1.009,863,407 

20. 379, 908 

354.533.657 

1 
1.044,750,185 

1 

50° 

'                 673,242,271 

6OO 

66O 

1                   16,983,257 

354.533,657    ; 

1 

1 

Tbe  t4)tal  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  produced  in  the  United  States  reduced  to  a  uniform  strength  of  66° 
baiime  is  accordingly  1,044,759,185  pounds,  or  522,380  tons  of  2,000  i)ounds  each. 

Tlie  reduction  to  a  uniform  strength  of  50^  baum^  is  made  by  multiplying  the  iK)unds  of  60°  baum6  acid 
bv  1.2r>  and  the  i>ounds  of  66°  baum^  acid  by  1.50.    The  following  statement  shows  the  result  of  this  reduction: 


6TRKNOTH,       Poundfl  of  acid  an  Eqni%'Rlent  to 

BAUMi^.  mantifHctured.        pounda  of  50*^  acid. 


Total 1,567.138.777 


50© 1.0»»9.863,407  1.009.863,407 

60^ 20,379.906  ;        25.474,885 

66<3 354.533,657         531,800,485 


Sup|)08ing  all  the  chambers  to  be  running  365  days  in  the  year,  we  find  the  amount  of  50o  acid  and  equivalents 
SkannfiActured  in  each.  24  hours  to  be  4,293,531  pounds,  or  2,147  tons. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Manufactured  manure  is  next  in  importance  to  sulphuric  acid  in  the  category  of  chemical  pro<lucts.  During 
the  census  year  there  were  392  establishments  rei>orted  as  engsiged  in  the  production  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
manufacturing  1,898,806  tons  valued  at  $35,519,841,  as  compared  with  278  establishments  manufacturing  727,453 
tons  valued  at  $19,9i'l,4(K)  at  the  census  of  1S80,  being  an  increase  in  quantity  of  161.02  \}ev  cent  and  in  value  of 
Tii3u  iier  cent. 
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SODA. 

In  the  last  deca4le  the  manufacture  of  soda  salts  increased  enormously  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
census  year  there  were  32  establishments  reix)rted  as  manufacturing  soda,  with  a  pixxiuct  of  333,124,375  pounds, 
valued  at  $5,432,400.  At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  40,259,938  pounds  manufactured,  valued  at  $866,560,  the 
increase  in  quantity  being  727.43  per  cent  and  in  value  526.89  per  cent. 

PAINTS,  COLORS,  AND  VARNISHES. 

A  quantity  of  dry  white  lead  and  oxide  of  lead  is  manufactured  and  consumed  by  establishment.^^  engaged  in 
the  production  of  ''paints  in  oil,  in  paste''.  While  the  quantity  consumed  in  this  manner  is  shown,  its  value  is 
not  given,  as  it  is  included  in  the  value  of  *'i>aints  in  oil,  in  paste". 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  dry  whiti»  lead  and  oxide  of  lead  manufactured  in  the  several 
states  and  used  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  manufa<'ture  of  paints  in  oil,  in  paste: 

DRY  WHITE  LEAD  AND  OXIDE  OF  LEAD  REMANUFACXrRED  BY  ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 

OF  PAINTS  IN  OIL,  IN  PASTE  :   1890. 

porxDs. 
Total 80,915,582 

California  (dry  white  lead) 7,000,000 

Illinois  (dry  white  lead) 7,170,997 

Kentucky  (dry  white  lead) 1 1,305,460 

Missouri  (dry  white  lead) 29,003,259 

Nebraska  (dry  white  lead) 6,585,000 

Ohio  (dry  white  lead) 19,271,791 

Pennsylvania  (dry  white  lead) 10,266,823 

Missouri  (oxide  of  lead) 312,252 

The  entire  production  of  dry  white  lead  and  oxide  of  lead  in  the  United  States  was  168,282,478  pounds. 
Deducting  from  this  the  total  given  in  the  above  statement,  there  remains  a  total  of  87,306,896  ])ounds  manufactured 
and  sold  dr}'-  to  the  trade,  the  value  of  which  is  84,536,2<>4. 

During  the  census  year  there  were  27  establishments  reported  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead. 
The  quantity  manufactured  was  143,620,471  i>ounds  as  compared  with  a  product  of  123,477,890  pounds  in  1880,  an 
increase  of  16.31  i)er  cent.    The  average  value  per  pound  has  declined  from  7.1  cents  in  1880  to  oJ2  cents  in  1890. 

The  number  of  establishments  manufacturing  barytes  in  1890  was  13,  with  an  output  of  43,143,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $377,939.  The  number  of  pounds  reported  at  the  census  of  1880  was  38,330,000,  valued  at  $371,829. 
The  increase  in  quantity  of  1890  over  1880  was  12.56  per  cent  and  in  value  1.64  per  cent. 

The  number  of  establishments  manufacturing  oxide  of  zinc  either  as  a  principal  product  or  as  a  by-product  in 
1890  was  7,  reiwrting  a  product  of  17,648,000  pounds,  valued  at  $695,920,  as  compared  with  20,121,761  pounds, 
valued  at  $766,337,  in  1880,  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  12.29  per  cent  and  in  value  of  9.19  |)er  cent. 

ALUM. 

During  the  census  year  there  were  10  establishments  reported  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  either 
as  a  principal  or  as  an  incidental  product.  The  ([uantity  manufactured  was  93,998,008  ]X)unds,  valued  at  $1,616,710, 
as  compared  with  39,217,725  pounds,  valued  at  $808,165,  re]K)rted  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  increase  in  quantity 
was  139.68  i>er  cent  and  in  value  100.05  jwr  cent. 

POTASH  AND  PEARLASH. 

The  manufacture  of  potash  and  pearlash  by  the  leachinjr  of  w<kkI  ashes  sliows  but  an  insignificant  increase 
from  1880  to  1890,  whicb  is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  substitution  for  it  of  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash.  The  number 
of  establishments  engaged  in  its  manufacture  in  1890  was  75  and  in  1880,  68.  The  total  quantity  manufacture<l 
in  1890  was  5,106,939  pounds,  valued  at  $197,507,  and  in  1880,  4,571,671  i>ounds,  valued  at  $232,643,  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  11.71  i>er  cent  and  a  deiTease  in  value  of  15.10  per  cent. 

ACETATE  OF  LIME  AND  WOOD  ALCOHOL. 

In  1890  there  were  53  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lime  and  crude  methylic  or 
wood  alcohol,  manufacturing  a  product  of  26,778,415  ]>ounds  of  acetiite  of  lime,  valued  at  $315,430,  and  crude  wood 
alcohol  to  the  va!ue  of  $613,607.  In  1880  there  were  17  establishments  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  chemical 
industry,  manufacturing  6,593,009  pounds  of  acetate  of  lime,  valued  at  $156,892,  and  W4)()d  alcohol,  crude, 
valued  at  $86,274.  The  increase  of  1800  over  1880  in  acetate  of  lime  was  30(5.16  per  cent  in  quantity  and  101.05 
I)er  cent  in  value,  and  in  crude  wood  alcohol  tlie  increase  in  value  was  611.23  per  cent.     It  should  be  stated  in  this 
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eonnection  that  the  quantity  of  crude  wood  alcohol,  949,733  gallons,  shown  in  the  tables,  does  not  represent  the 
entire  quantity  manufactured.  It  does  not  include  166,342  gallons,  the  product  of  4  establishments  that  did  not 
sell  their  product  in  its  crude  condition,  but  refined  it,  it  being  in  such  cases  reported  as  wood  alcohol,  refined. 
This  quantity  would  increase  the  production  in  the  United  States  to  1,116,075  gallons. 

COMPRESSED  AMMONIA  GAS  OR  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA. 

The  use  of  compressed  ammonia  g<as  has  reached  large  proportions  in  the  last  decade,  and  has  proved  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  preservation  of  food,  the  refrigeration  of  malt  liquors,  and  the  manufacture  of  ice.  The 
introduction  of  the  use  of  anhydrous  ammonia  has  given  great  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  the  special  machinery 
adapted  to  its  employment  in  the  departments  named.  Taken  as  a  whole,  its  manufacture  may  be  classed  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  industry. 

CHEMICALS  USED  IN  THE  DYEING  AND  FINISHING  OF  TEXTILES. 

It  appears  from  the  report  for  the  Eleventh  Census  on  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles,  considered  as  a 
«lL<tinct  industry,  prepared  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Wood,  that  cliemicals  and  dyestuffs  to  the  value  of  $8,407,693  were 
consumed  by  the  248  establishments  engaged  in  this  industry,  to  which  nmst  be  added  $11,357,489,  the  value  of 
chemicals  and  dyestuffs  consumed  during  the  census  year  by  textile  manufacturers  who  do  their  own  dyeing  and 
finishing,  making  a  total  of  $19,765,182  as  the  value  of  this  class  of  chemicals  consumed  in  the  textile  industry. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Pharmaceutical  preparations,  which  are  produced  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  more  palatable  material 
for  the  materia  medica,  cover  a  large  field,  including  pills,  lozenges,  fluid  extracts,  and  a  great  variety  of  elixirs. 

The  producers  of  these  articles  have  succeeded  in  most  instances  in  masking  or  altogether  obliterating  the 
unpleasant  properties  of  drugs,  and  have  developed  an  industry  of  great  commercial  importance. 

FUEL. 

The  chemical  industry  is  a  large  consumer  of  fuel,  hence  great  interest  attaches  to  its  supply.  It«  expense  is 
of  great  importance  in  computing  the  costs  of  these  manufactures. 

Many  fuel  saving  devices  are  to  be  found  in  chemical  works,  and  within  the  past  2  or  3  years  fuel  oil  has 
become  of  considerable  importance.  Natural  gas,  also,  has  been  utilized  in  chemical  works  in  localities  adjacent 
to  a  supply,  and  its  use  has  proved  a  great  convenience. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

Statistics  relating  to  employes  and  wages  are  presented  in  detail  in  Tables  3  and  4.  Table  3  gives  employes 
hy  classes,  namely:  officers  and  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision ;  clerks;  o];)eratives 
and  skilled  workmen  and  unskilled  workmen  ;  the  average  number  of  males,  females,  and  children,  respectively, 
with  the  average  weekly  earnings  and  the  total  wages  in  the  respective  classes;  also  pieceworkers,  with  their 
earnings.  Table  4  gives  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid,  with  the  average  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  (not 
including  pieceworkers),  for  men,  women,  and  children,  resi)ectively,  and  the  number  of  pie<*eworkers  with  their 
earnings. 

The  average  number  of  employi'^s  is  the  number  necessary  to  be  continually  employed  during  the  time  the 
establishment  is  reported  as  being  in  oi)eration  in  the  census  year  to  ];)erform  the  work  of  a  varying  number. 

Upon  this  basis  the  computations  are  made  to  obtain  "  the  average  weekly  earnings ''.  The  number  of  weeks 
reported  by  individual  esta,blishments  as  their  term  of  operation  is  multiplied  by  the  average  number  of  employ(3s; 
the  product  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor.  The  sum  of  these  products  of 
individual  establishments  divided  into  the  sum  of  the  wages  for  the  same  establishments  produces  the  true  average 
weekly  earnings  per  employ^*. 

In  making  comparisons  of  average  weekly  earnings  in  the  different  states  the  character  of  their  principal 
product  should  be  considered.  The  nature  of  the  products  embraced  by  the  classification  "chemicals  and  allied 
products''  is  varied,  requiring  in  some  instances  the  highest  skill  and  care  in  their  manufacture,  and  in  others  the 
most  ordinary  class  of  labor,  including  but  few  skilled  or  high  priced  workmen. 
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The  following  statement  presents  totals  concerning  employes  and  wages,  and  shows  the  average  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  each  100  employes;  also  the  percentage  that  the  wages  of  each  group  is  of  the  total 
wages  for  the  industry  during  the  census  year : 


'  A«-a*«(rA  Number  in   Percentage 

EMPLOYES.  «„J«^fir     Total  wages.       each  100         of  total 


1  nomber. 


employes.        wages. 


Total '    43,701  $25,321,077  100  100.00 


Males  above  16  years 39,372  24.093,919    '  90  96.15 

Females  above  15  yeant 3,983  1.171,974    '  9  4.63 

Children 346  55,184  1  0.22 


In  the  following  statement  the  employes  are  presented  by  classes,  as  shown  in  Table  3,  with  the  number  of 
each  class  in  each  100  employes  ;  also  the  percentage  that  the  wages  of  each  class  is  of  the  total  wages: 


A  tTAniiro  >  umber  in  ,  PercenUge 

EMPhOYtS.  niimber       **'*****  '»•««»•        «MSl»  100     j     of  total     i 

employes.  ;     wages. 


Total '    43.701  $25,321,077  100    [        100.00 


i- 


Officvrs  or  firm  members 2,262  3,725.971  5  14.72 

Clerks 3.691  3,738,289  9  14.76 

Operatives  and  skilled  employes 20, 561  10, 767, 713  47  42. 52 

Unskilled  employes 15.467  6,425,614  35  25.38 

Pieceworkers '  1,720  663.490  4  2.62 


The  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  divided  wage  e^arners  proper  into  three  classes :  first,  operatives,  engineers, 
and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers  and  foremen,  or  superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers); 
second,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen ;  third,  i)ieceworkers. 

It  api>ears  from  the  above  statements  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  women  and  children  are  employed  in  the 
chemical  industry,  and  that  47  per  cent  of  the  employes  are  skilled  and  35  per  cent  unskilled,  the  pieceworkers 
being  comparatively  few  in  number. 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  CONSUMED  IN  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MEDICINE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  distilled  spirits  constitutes  the  largest  outlay  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  an  investigation  into  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used  for  this  purpose  becomes  invaluable. 

Tables  5, 6, 7,  and  8  show  the  total  consumption  of  each  form  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States,  by  totals 
for  states  and  territories,  as  compiled  from  the  returns  of  manufacturers  and  wholesale  druggists,  eleemosynary 
institutions,  and  retail  apothecaries.  The  total  consumption  of  all  forms  of  distilled  spirits  amounted  to  10,976,842 
proof  gallons. 

Previous  statements  concerning  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
medicine  were  merely  estimates,  whereas  the  quantities  given  in  these  tables  are  the  results  from  definite  returns. 

The  estimates  were  fouudetl  principally  upon  two  bases :  first,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  medicine  in  the  United  States;  and.  se(*ond,  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  of  all  kinds  so 
consumed. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  alcohol  alone  so  consumed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report  of 
December  2,  1880  (page,  xxix),  estimated  the  amount  at  about  6,000,000  proof  gallons. 

While  of  all  forms  of  distilled  spirits  alcohol  is  that  which  is  most  largely  usetl  in  the  art«,  it  would  nevertheless 
be  a  serious  error  to  assume  that  it  is  the  only  form  of  distilled  spirits  so  consumed.  Cologne  spirit  is  used 
for  many  puri)oses  for  which  alcohol,  on  account  of  containing  certain  impurities,  would  be  unsuitable.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  fine  chemicals.  Whisky,  brandy,  rum,  and 
gin  are  likewise  used  in  the  manufacture  of  proprietary  medicines  and  certain  pharmaceutical  preparations,  such 
as  tinctures  and  medicinal  wines. 

The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  gives  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  in  the  country  as  80,613,158  gallons  in 
1889. 

There  are  no  estimates  of  so  high  authority  for  the  quantity  used  of  other  forms  of  distilled  spirits  as  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  quantity  of  alcohol  used,  but  an  estimate  of  15  per  cent  of  all  distilled  spirits 
consumed  as  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  would  be  equivalent  to  12,000,000  gallons  in  round  numbers. 
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THE  METHOD  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CENSUS  OFFICE  IN  MAKING  THIS  INVESTIGATION. 

In  entering  npon  this  investigation  two  difficulties  were  encountered.  In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  distilled 
spirits  for  manufacturing  and  medicinal  purposes  is  so  widespread  and  extends  into  so  many  and  such  varying 
industries  that  the  problem  of  obtaining  statistics  thereof  is  a  very  difficult  one.  In  the  second  place,  the  same 
qusiutity  or  lot  of  distilled  spirits  is  frequently  handled  by  several  firms.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  adopt 
some  means  of  preventing  duplication  of  returns  by  these  several  establishments.  It  was  evident  that  grave 
errors  would  enter  into  an  investigation  of  this  kind  unless  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  such  duplication.  A 
thousand  gallons  of  alcohol,  for  instance,  handled  by  a  wholesale  drug  house  would  appear  in  its  return.  A 
c-ertain  part  of  this,  it  may  be  assumed,  was  sold  by  the  wholesale  firm  to  a  retail  apothecary.  The  latter  in  filling 
•  mt  the  census  schedule  would  report  this  quantity  as  handleil  by  him.  There  would  in  this  instance  be  an  error 
auiouutiug  to  the  quantity  handled  by  the  retail  apothecary. 

To  surmount  the  difficulty  each  establishment  was  requested  not  only  to  report  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits 
consumed  and  sold  but  also  to  state  the  source  whence  bought.  For  this  purpose  there  was  inserted  in  each 
schedule  prepared  for  this  inquiry  a  special  column,  headed  "State  whether  bought  from  liquor  trade  or  other 
trade'",  this  statement  to  apply  to  each  form  of  distilled  spirits  enumerated. 

In  tabulating  the  returns  the  quantities  reported  as  purchased  from  the  liquor  trade  were  tabulated  separately 
from  those  purchased  from  other  sources,  and  in  the  final  summing  up  of  the  investigation  the  only  figures  used 
were  those  which  represented  the  quantities  purchased  direct  from  the  liquor  trade.  The  returns  from  the  above 
mentioned  retail  apothecary,  for  example,  would  thus  be  excluded  from  the  final  result,  inasmuch  as  his  return 
showed  that  his  purchases  had  been  made  irom  the  wholesale  drug  trade.  In  this  manner  duplication  of  quantities 
was  avoided. 

The  establishments  to  which  schedules  were  sent  were  divided  into  the  following  classes  for  the  sake  of 
convenience:  manufacturers  and  wholesale  druggists,  eleemosynary  institutions  (dispensaries,  homes,  asylums,  and 
others  of  like  nature),  and  retail  apothecaries. 

Separate  schedules  were  used  for  these  classes,  special  care  being  taken  to  adapt  each  form  of  schedule  to  the 
requirements  of  the  establishments  to  be  returned  thereon.  Particular  instructions  were  given  not  to  enumerate 
distilled  spirits  used  as  a  beverage.    The  entire  number  of  schedules  sent  out  was  about  400,000. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  total  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  medicine  in  the  United  States  during  the  12  months  ending  December  31, 1889,  was  10,976,842 
proof  gallons.    The  figures  for  each  form  of  spirits  will  be  found  in  the  tables. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  returns  in  proof  gallons  for  the  entire  United  States  of  the  wholesale 
druggists  and  manufacturers,  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  retail  apothecaries: 

PROOF  GALLONS  OF  DLSTILLED  SPIRITS  CONSUMED   IN   THE   ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND   MEDICINE   DURING   THE 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1889. 


Cologne 


KETiRNs  RiiX'EivED  FRQM—  I  Aggregate.    I     Alcohol.      j       goirS! 


Total '     10.076,at2     !      6.745,152     ,      1,453,048 


1^ 


I 


MaDiifacturerH  and  whulcsale  druggisU '      7, 906, 640  5. 425, 701  1, 334, 033 

Ele^moAy nary  institutioDii .•. .  j  102, 790 

Retail  apotlie<-iirieH 2,007,412 


Sl?i  Whisky.  Brandy.  Rum.  Gin 


wine8 


75,002  '   2,023,000     266,874     180.561  I   222.205 


54,737      870.282  ;   100,482     87,378     84.037 

30,002        4,374        883       59,222      6,509  |      841        770 

1289.260  '    114,641  ,    20.372     1.085,306     150.703     101.362  ,   136,570 


I 


Table  3  gives  the  returns  in  proof  gallons  by  totals  for  states  of  all  forms  of  distilled  sjiirits  consumed  or 
sold  by  manufacturers  and  wholesale  druggists,  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  retail  apothecaries  combined. 

Table  0  gives  the  returns  of  manufacturers  and  wholesale  druggists  by  totals  for  states  in  ordinary  gallons 
aii4l  in  proof  gallons  as  reported. 

Table  7  gives  the  returns  of  eleemosynary  institutions  by  totals  for  states  in  ordinary  gaUoiis  and  in  proof 
gallons  as  rei>orted. 

Table  8  gives  the  returns  of  retail  ai)othecaries  by  totals  for  states  in  ordinary  gallons  and  in  proof  gallons 
as  rei>orted. 

In  converting  ordinary  to  proof  gallons  the  factors  furnished  by  the  internal  revenue  department  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  were  used.  The  average  strength  of  alcohol  and  of  cologne  spirit  has  been  taken  at  1.88,  or 
in  other  words,  at  88  per  cent  above  proof;  that  of  high  wines  at  1.50,  or  50  per  cent  above  proof;  whisky,  brandy, 
mui,  and  gin  have  been  taken  as  at  proof. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fiMit  that  the  total  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  is  6,745,152  proof  gallons.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1889, 10,739,734  proof 
gallons  of  al(!oh(>l  represented  the  total  quantity  withdrawn  from  btmd  on  payment  of  the  tax.     Inasmuch  as 
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only  6,745,152  proof  gallons  are  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  evident  that  the  remainder, 
3,994,582  proof  gallons,  represents  (1)  a  certain  amount  used  in  the  arts  and  which  has  not  been  reported  to  the 
Census  Office,  and  (2)  a  certain  amount  used  for  drinking  purposes. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  such  facts  as  relate  to  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage. 
It  appears  that,  as  such  (in  some  cases  diluted  with  water),  it  is  used  to  a  great  extent  by  Poles,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Finns,  Hungarians,  and  Russians.  Inquiry  of  some  of  the  large  houses  in  the  northwest  familiar  with 
this  particular  trade  elicits  the  information  that  fully  one-half  of  the  alcohol  sold  in  that  section  is  used  as  the 
favorite  beverage  of  the  i)eop1e  mentioned  above.  It  is  estimated  that  about  15  barrels  of  alcohol  are  daily 
consumed  for  this  purpose  in  New  York  city  alone.  A  considerable  amount  is  consumed  by  the  foreign  element 
in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  of  a  reliable  nature  bearing  upon  this  outlet  for  alcohol.  It  is,  however, 
safe  to  assert  that  the  quantity  unaccounted  for  by  the  inquiry  is  largely  consumed  by  the  trade,  and  that  the 
figures  obtained  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  medicine  are  substantially 
correct.    If  they  err  at  all,  they  are  probably  somewhat  below  the  truth. 
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Tablk  1.— comparative  STATEMENT,  CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1880 

AND  1890— Continued. 


PROOrCTS. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES.       Y«>ar. 


Total 
value. 


Alum. 


Fertilizers. 


Pounds.       Value. 


Tona. 


A'alue. 


White  lead. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Bar  V  tea. 
(Ground  or  floated.) 


Pounds. 


Oxide  of  BiBC. 


Value.        Pounds.       Value. 


The  United  States 1880 

1890 

Alabama 1880 

1890 
California 1880 

1890 
Colorado 1880 

1890 

Connecticut 1880 

'  1890 
Delaware 1880 

1890 

District  of  Columbia 1880 

1890 
Florida 1880 

1890 
Georgia ,    1880 

1890 

Illinois 1880 

'  1890 
Indiana 1880 

1890 

Iowa 1880 

1800 
Kansas I    1880 

1890 
Kentucky 1880 

1800 
Louisiana 1880 

1890 
Maine 1880 

1890 

Maryland 1880 

I  1890 
Massachusetts 1880 

1890 
Michigan 1880 

1890 
Minnesota 1880 

1800 
Missouri 1880 

1890 

Nebraska 1880 

1890 
Nevada 1880 

1890 
New  Hampshire 1880 

1890 
New  Jersey 1880 

1800 
New  York 1880 

1890 

North  Carolina 1880 

1890 
Ohio 1880 

1890 
Oregon 1880 

1890 

Pennsvlvania 1880 

!  1890 
Rhode  Island lJ<80 

1890 

South  Carolina 1880 

1890 

Tennessee 1880 

.    1890 

Texas 1880 

1890 

Vermont  1880 

1890 

Virginia 1880 

1890 
West  Virginia 1880 

1890 
Wisconsin 1880 

1890 
All  other  states 1880 

1890 


$117,377,324     39, 217, 725     9806, 165 

177.811,833     93.998,008,1,616,710 


949.300 

3. 179, 700 

5,312,313 

•5,000 

539,910 
2.419.743 
3.977,301 
1.140,086 
2.403,071 


i;- 


322,439  I 
135,100   . 

1,120  ; 

86,137 

353,500 

5.900,784   I 

7,681.325 

8. 876, 391 

156,470   ; 

992,586 

287.743  . 
66.300 
186.233 
163.188 
726. 25ri 
773,867 
329,659 
451.678 
563.517 
535.267 

7.243,122 

8,243,413 

10,604.662 

8,679,630 

363.104 

6,600,191  ;' 

220,540  , 

731.099 

5,827.498 

6,813.484 

.387.000 
533,315 
283.532  , 
208.300  . 
108,911 


727,453 

1,898.806 


♦1», 
35. 


021.400 
519.841 


123,477,890  $8,770,609'  S8. 330, 000  '$371,829 
al43.620.471  '  3.297.627  •  43,143,000  |  377,930 


20,121,761 
17,648,000 


$786,337 
695,920 


29,150 
1.000 
6.100 


666,500 

20,000 

175,500 


50 

7,475 

12,690 

37,017 

48,241 

6,300 
4,640 


1. 


1.000 
248.050 
267,450 
008.166 
018. 170 

190.000 
03.300 


4,000.000 
7,000.000 


260.000 


12,000,000 
8,400.000 


150,000 
67.000 


3,135 

11.287 

230.207 

27.015 

83,810 

1.574 

7.366 

960 
100 


i  4, 


86,137 
341,500 
563,709 
633,990 
067, 718 

44, 8n 
216,812 

13,000 
2,000 


1' 1 

'                                 '                       '                            ■■                                                       ... 

1 

•                                                                                   1 

1. 

7, 880. 070 

480,181 
404,633 

1 

1       14,827,424 

266,6061    12,6661         460,666         16,060 



)  I 


1,665 
10,268 

1.823 
11.773 

5.850 

3.008 


4'AOOO 
256,116 

68.106 
263,678 
175,000 

63,670 


2,366.000  1  176.560 
1, 381. 622  .    4, 183  t 


4,400.000  ;  60.000 


•  ,1 
ii 

"i' 


2.340.000  I   35.000 


101.571  I 

366,422  I 

60.387 

01,502 

000  j 
18, 715  I 
600  I 
1,700 
5,005 
11,406 

470 


5. 457. 

6.042, 

1.020, 

1,022, 

27, 

301, 

12, 

86, 

146, 

207. 


268 
442 
623 
113 
000 
025 
000 
OCO 
032 
806 


3,240,000  240,000 
1,580,000  82,458 
4,758,621   360,073 


26,400,324  1,813,600  1  8.850,000,100,004,    600,000*   20.700 
20,003,260  10.072,000  200.000'  2,400,000   101.000 


4,700 


9. 499. 577 

19.826,774 

'  29.805.614 

44, 355, 944 

300,000 

1.079,492 

7. 678. 374 

•  10.653,685 

24,000 

430,000 

20,884.991 

28. 724, 441 

1.968.041 

856,765 

2,693.053 

4. 627. 158 

121. 520 

531. 194 

37.675 

199,900 

101.496 

49,698 


6. 378, 550 

7.191.200 

3.750,000 

12.454,000 


91,961 
134,468 

70,000 
231,050 


I   80,859  2.290.202 

169.193  i  3,973,112 

88,336  I  2,636,159 

177,082  3.168,467 


12.000 
54.424 
13,365 
53,062 


300.000 

038.755 

377.025 

1. 163, 784 


3,000,000   350,000, 
6,585,000  


28,144,000  1,061,507 
31,755,300  .1,540,306 


ie*  774*  756*1' "654.*65i 
7,348,000  \    293.020 


600,000 


6.000 


20,089.175   646.204 
72. 012, 808  II,  216. 192 


53,507  I  1.432.345 

73.046  1  1,603.431 

11.070  i  156.427 

4,000  ,  09.000 


13.140.458       967,321 
19,271,791 


4,800,000  i  31.000 


30,405  I    2.888 
500,000  I   22,500 


30.540,490  2.153,467 
32,216,085  1.265.057 


3.000.000  I  20.000  j  2,656.600  •   70,608 
201,000  .   1,455  I  7.000,000   262,500 


64.794 

293,806 

314 

8.200 


1,537.230 

4,370,083 

12.670 

221.400 


I 


930,000  ;  10,685  ;:. 


33 


925 


1.007, 
3.108. 

209. 

254. 

521. 

.S39. 
43, 

392. 


166 

800 
310 
720 
388 
037 
960 
GOO 


28,921 

154,497 

629 

2.200 

1,050 

286 


791,341 
2,407.738 
16,300 
47.600 
19.500 
10,000 


9. 15<».  000 
8. 880. 000 


15.805 


326,050 


41.060 
50,884 


a  Include^  au  intermediate  product  of  t«).603.330  puuudtt  for  which  no  value  i»  reporte<l:  for  state  distribution  see  nt»U*  a.  Table  2,  page  292. 
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Tablk  1.— comparative  STATEMENT,  CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880 

AND  189C>—Contmue<l. 


f(TATC8  AND  TKRRrrORIKS. 


Year. 


Acetate  of  lime. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


PHODUCT8— contiuued. 


Potash  and  pearlash. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Soda. 


,1'. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Sulphuric  acid. 


Pounds- 


Value. 


All  other 
products. 


Value. 


The  United  States. 


1880 
1890 


ilshsma 


1^0 
1890 

4'alifomia l     IWO 

'     1890 

OOonido '     1880 

'     1890 

Connecticut 1880 

I     1890 

I»cUwtre i     1880 

189U 

iJwtrirt  of  Columbia 1880 

;     1890 

nori«b 1880 

1890 

<;e..ma 1880 

1800 
1880 
189U 

loakna  i     1880 

1890 


lllinoiii 


lo»a 

Kuniuis  . . . 
Kfoturky 
Louisiana. 
y  aint*  — 


1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
l>t90 
1880 
1890 
1880 
180U 


1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

\m) 

1890 

MiuiiciM»ta 1880 

I     1890 

^i^^nri 


Maryland 

Ma-«!uii*huitett.H. 
Mirhigan    .  ... 


1880 

'     1890 

NVl.ra.Hka 1880 

1890 
NVvjidji 1880 

1800 
Nfv  Hamimhin? 1^80 

1890 
X«w  Jemey 1880 

1890 

NVw  York 1880 

!     2890 


North  Carolina 

<)h:o 

«»iv^n 


1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 

Pennsylvania 1880 

1890 

Kbodf  Island 1880 

1890 


.>outh  Carolina 

T»*nma»a<* 

Trxas 


1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
Vt-rmont 1880 

1890 


Vinnnia 1880 

1890 

West  Virginia 1880 

I     1890 

Wisconsin 1880 

1390 

Al'otbfr  states 1880 

'     1890 


0. 593. 009 
26, 778. 415 


$156,802 
315, 430 


4,571,671 
5,106,939 


234,000 
'i35,'666 


1,500,0C0 
3, 135, 652 


6,720 
3*566 


$232. 643 
197, 507 


40,259,938  \ 
333. 124. 375 


$866,560 
5, 432, 400 


308.765,432 
al,  384.  776, 972 


10. 686. 3."iO»    122. 195 


4,000,000 

5, 105, 995 

21, 199,  833 


$3, 061. 876 
5. 198, 978 


20,000 
129,195 
244.567 


1,200.000 

5. 163, 669 

11, 000. 000 


400.000 


30,000 
53,500 
61,500 


5,000 


232,500  ( 
71.375  ' 


11,625 
2.855 


14, 623, 392 

'466. 666 


179.  SCO 
"5.666 


146,942,400 

4, 140.  (NK) 

30. 600. 000 


126.230 

62.000 

170,400 


1,050,000 


15,750 


279.299 
211.030 


14.010  j|. 
8.323  I ; 


30,000 
20,303 


1,39:).  902 

2,995.259 

146,000 


62,542 
107, 409 
5.840  , 


3.739,982  j 
'552,466  i 


36,650 


2. 000, 000 
2, 363, 649 

43. 920, 000 

185, 623, 400 

23.  016,  381 

66, 948, 000 

980.000 

7, 275, 600 


35.000 
18.688 

340,840 
372, 400 
326,666  i 
82,951 
4,916  I 


2.880.000 
4. 200. 000  : 


57.600 
49.600 


.1, 


80,000 


1,800 


1,800,000 


16,560 


3.171,544    78.086  I  j     515.500  |    23.442 
11,857,857:  146,811  I!     627.525     23.328 


1,260,000 

11,772.906 

45,000 


30,650 

147, 616 

2,250 


493,220 
1,201,750 


1,  440.  (KM) 
1.600.000 


16.540 
32.000 


278,640 
258."iii,672 


2.688  1; 


4,400,041 


74. 994, 625 
195, 464, 006 

41.363,543 
105, 827,  459 


20,761 
55,532 


7,921,110 


38,459.938 
36,810.829 


71.390 


28. 192, 200 
24. 200. 000 
79, 528, 862 


693.113 

1.305.181 

438,723 

878,303 


50,600 
386.000  „ 
483,440  l| 


850.000 
610.522  , 


66. 346.  819 

211,691,163 

9.500.000 

12,602,000 


937,522 

1.008,775 

130,000 

114,378 


218,463.400 

*  7.066, 666 


21,7C5 

:i5,'666 


177,  465    3, 886 


12,000 


700 


1,511.181 


94.423 


897,000  ; 
37, 120, 000 
1.367,400 
3, 240, 000 


9,000 
32,000 
20. 511 
30,000 


2. 600. 000 


31,200 


$81,820,923 
125, 159, 481 


262,800 

2, 770. 505 

4, 770, 051 

95,000 

508, 910 
1.968.193 
3,581.351 

141.021 
1,384,901 

118. 4J9 

41.800 

1,120 


12,000 

529,845 

6, 496, 154 

7, 186, 140 

09.968 

767,919 

274.  743 
64.300 
186.233 
16.-},  188 
507.705 
514.568 
245.803 
188,000 
289.507 
444,086 

1,188.304 

1, 709, 454 

7,993,800 

6, 635. 161 

238.646 

6. 171.  im 

202.700 

645.099 

3, 679.  .'V72 

6, 246, 078 

32.300 
533. 315 
250.432 
176.  300 
106.  Oil 


5. 768. 450 
14,117,405 
24, 607, 637 
33,061.548 


58.537 

5, 024. 370 

8, 857. 039 

24,000 

430.  IKX) 

14,735.105 

22,607.003 

1, 670. 364 

643,387 

1, 155, 823 
126,360 

08.165 
274.704 

37,675 
108,975 

07.610 

40.008 

165.775 
618. 178 
172.400 
177. 220 
407.466 
497. 137 
43,960 
65.950 


a  larlud^s  an  Jnternie<liato  product  of  581,530,200  jiounds  for  which  no  value  is  reported;  for  state  distribution  Hee  note  a.  Table  2,  page  296. 
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Tablk  «.— detailed  statement,  CHEMICALS  AND 


1 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  inrestnient. 


8TATBS  AND  TUUtlTORlBS. 


Xumber 

of 
establish- 
ments Value  of 
reporting.         hired 

property. 


Value  of  plant. 


Live  assets. 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


Land. 


Machinerv. 
Building*.        toolo.  aiKl 
implements. 


Total. 


Raw 
materials. 


I 


The  United  States. 


1,626       $12,098,037        $168.462. 044        $72,640,007        $17,100,441       $26,228,463       $29,311,103        $95,822,037        $19,299,270 


2  Alabama. 

3  California. 

4  Colorado 

5  Connecticut 

6  Delaware.. 

7  District  of  Columbia. 

8  Florida 

9  Georgia 

10  Illinois 

11  Indiana 

12  Iowa 

13  KansaM 

14  Kentucky 

15  Louisiana 

16  Maine 

17  Maryland 

18  Massachusetts 

19  Michigan 

20  Minnesota 

21  Missouri 

22  Nebraska 

23  Nevada 

24  .  Now  Jersey 

25  New  York 

26  North  Carolina 

27  Ohio 

28  Oregon  '. 

29  Pennsylvania 

30  Rhode  Island 

31  South  Carolina 

32  Tennessee 

33  Texas 

34  Vermont 

36  Virginia 

36  West  Virginia 

87  Wisconsin 

38  All  other  states  (a ) . . 


11 

36 

G 

'J8 

23 

5 

3 

49 

86 

19 


5 


3 
16 

6 

23 

89 

112 

83 

9 
bi 

4 

4 

124 

290 

15 

128 

4 
248 
16 
21 
14 
10 

0 
46 

8 
17 

5 


8.650 

351,235 

65,435 

100. 752 

34,774 

40,926 

7,500 

87.800 

1.202.080 

52,200 

10.500  , 


50.500 

20.000 

40.577 

600.000  I 

850,000  ' 

162.902 

160, 000 

358,846 

31,460 

8.500 

1, 332,  570 

3,973,000 

9.500 

709,875 

120.000 

1,180.700  I 

200.000 

6.330 

14,125 

15,982 

17,000 

158,073 

56,775 

40,900 

12. 570 


763. 075 

4. 293. 574 

196.300 

4, 346. 296 

3.242,089 

98.191 

14.705 

5.  706. 531 

7, 83,?,  644 

473. 852 

68,900 

213.428 

680.  795 

707, 847 

670,922 

8.856.038 

7.271.883 

5, 070. 678 

337,314 

5.  780. 161 

424,317 

393.460 

19. 895. 868 

37, 207, 773 

1,677.730 

9, 715, 266 

161.250 

31.741.167 

561,303 

5. 968, 218 

698,728 

84,359 

61,976 

2, 317, 992 

146.800 

564,010 

215.604 


198.770 

2. 064. 802 

73.400 

1,800.594 

1,248,375 

35.380 

5,500 

1.780.287 

3.023.020 

155.090 

37.600 

144.928 

290.627 

174.500 

333.330 

2. 660, 831 

2. 122, 765 

1,848.847 

30, 210 

2,621.344 

197.502 

256,368 

9, 587. 281 

17,335,  :65 

524,632 

4. 370, 238 

18.000 

15, 703, 184 

239,111 

2. 255. 289 

312.302 

41.865 

24.200 

730,900 

85,800 

250. 8U 

48,100 


14,620 

641.700 

12.500 

417,600 

300.875 

3.000 

300 

255. 016 

912,519 

24.090 

3.150 

19,367  ' 

96.247  : 

26.000 

130.000 

585.975 

381.237 

391.655 

100  ', 
802.952  ! 
79.000  '■ 
163,470 
2.  286. 456 
3. 843, 324 
46,857 
900.361 


3. 917. 060 

51,700 

469.400 

69.600 

4.55J 

3,800 

144,100 

10.200 

53.657 

8.000 


81,550 

405.587 

27.000 

973.100 

645,500 

2,000 

3.450 

836,713 

974,957 

69,821 

19,800 

53,700 

118,  OCO 

81,500 

57,950 

1.159.600 

757, 245 

676,735 

100 

813,053 

29,500 

27,500 

3.871,631 

6.026.558 

200,200  ' 
1,780,220 


4. 700. 182 

79,667 

1.065,783 

149.511 

26.200 

6.200 

356.050 

28.700 

96.600 

17.600 


102.600 

1.017,515 

33.900 

418.894 

302.000 

30,380 

1,750 

'688.558 

1,135,544 

61,185 

14.650 

71.881  I 

76.380 

67.000 

145,380 

915, 256 

984.283 

780. 457 

30, 010 

1, 005. 339 

89,002 

65,398 

3,429,191 

7,465,283 

277,595 

1,689,654 

18.000 

7, 046. 942 

107. 744 

720.106 

93.191 

11.115 

14,200 

230,750 

46.900 

100,587 

22,500 


'I 


564.305 
2.228,772 
122,900 
2.53C702 
1.993,714 
62,811 
9,205 
3,926.244 
4.810,624 
318,756 
31,300 
68.500 
390,*168 
533.347  'i 
337,592  ', 
6.195.207  ' 
5, 149. 118 
3.221,831 
307,104 
3,158.817  [ 
226,815  i 
137,092  ' 
10,308,587  ' 
19,872,608 
1,153.078 
5,345.028 
143,250 
16,037,983 
322,192 
3,712.929 
386.426 
42.494  . 
37.776 
1.587.092 
61,000 
313. 166 
167,504 


31,330 
750,370  ■ 

44.900  I 
485.445  I 
307.400  • 

14.390  i 
7,125 
377.632 
977.933  . 

96. 109  : 

18,200 

19,000 

58,099 
115.347 

83.854 
670,650  ' 
852,076 
737,930 

67.430 
366,993  ' 

44,783 

113,000 

2,438.174 

4, 375, 552 

84.535 
1.113,470 

62.  OCO 
3, 788. 158 

57,2C9 
488,938 

90,600 

22,120 

9.100 

400.085 

25.100 

U3.971 
9.572; 


a  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishmeuts  may  not  bo  disclosed. 
Arkanias,  l ;  Mississippi,  3 ;  Washington,  1. 


These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows:: 
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ALUED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


CAPiTALr— contiuned. 


DInet  investment— Continued. 


Live  aMets— Cuutinned. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


Stock  in 
pit)ceMand 

llnisbed 

prodactson 

hand. 


137.241,216 


38.000 
785,200 
23,000 
847,245 
724,350 
12,761  : 
180  : 
304,373  ' 
1.610.477  , 
112.373  . 
8,800  i 
36,000 
166,064  I 
60,000  ; 
73,550 
1.332,738  '. 
1.182.8P6  ' 
1.242,502 
40.503 
1.204.613 
33.50C  I 
11,000 
3,343,440 
6^022.125 
67.288 
1,810.476! 
30.15«; 
5.193,748  , 
65.359' 
426.173  ; 
5&00» 
12,(ir74 
13.029 
259,930  : 
5, 100  I 
94.381 
9.099 


Total. 


Cash,  bills 
and  aoconnts 

receivable, 
and  sundries 
not  elsewhere  '{• 

reported. 


949,281,551    ,      913.640,349 


Rent  paid  for 
tenancy . 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


Repairs, 

ordinary,  of 

build inss  and 

machinery. 


494,075 

603,142 

64,400 

1,204,012 

961,964 

35.660 

l.OUO   ! 

3.244,230   ' 

2,222,214  [ 

110.274    ' 

4,300 

•     23,500  l' 

165,085  I' 

358,000 

180.188 

4,191,819  ' 

3, 114, 186 

1.241,309 

199,081 

1.587,211 

148. 446 

13.092 

4,526,973 

9,474,931 

1,001,255 

2.421,082 

50,500 

7.056,077 

199,624 

2,797,09 

237,731 

8.300 

15,650 

927,077 

30.8U0 

134,814 

148,932 


51,875  j' 

275,606 

14,880 

457,064 

71. 270 

9,330    ; 

1,059   > 

489,525 

763,900 

95,700 

2,581 

19,  749 

57,619 

28.501 

39, 172 

572,  349 

722. 770 

082, 497 

45, 752 

436, 952 

45.967 

22.550 

1, 275, 836 

3, 909. 117 

105,407 

884.501 

18,495 

1,712,033 

62,509 

497,535 

73,325 

5,911 

5,829 

122.542 

18,583 

30,077 

10,985 


9941,660 


9715. 188 


950 

6,210 

34,055 

24.655 

6.020 

520 

7.414 

10,075 

2,695 

7,441 

3,801 

141 

660 

4 

7,200 

22,710 

90,156 

38.104  , 

4.175 

4,408 

929 

588 

886 

4.149 

2,918 

1.700 

277 

3.181 

3.757 

48,001 

51,324 

59.576 

41,698 

13,478 

33,880 

12,600 

661 

27.900 

29,512  ' 

2,800 

973 

800 

950 

94,594 

73.544 

317,999 

196^036 

899 

91,937  , 

1 

57,090 

46.801  ' 

10,800 

900 

86,191 

62,455 

14,600 

3,905 

500 

17,356 

1.050 

3.134 

2,254 

312 

1,190 

185 

13,300 

14,^7 

4,500 

681 

3.190 

3,703 

1.200 

9874,606 


4,640 

19,  573 

1,620 

9,458 

9.982 

488 

105 

43,923 

54,636 

4,355 

013 

420 

4.004 

6,043 

4,054 

53.424 

56,971 

26,703 

2,289 

45,064 

1.844 


92,487 
183.438 
7,799 
41,975 
2,575 
120,012 
4. 517  ; 
45, 640  ! 
3.650 
745 
594  : 
13.824  I 
1.430  ' 
1,977 
1.934  ! 


$1,756,990 


8, 

34. 

4, 

32, 

28. 

2. 

46, 

53, 

5, 

1, 
6, 
12. 
12, 
73, 
8&. 
55. 

1. 
54, 

1. 

3, 

234, 

*59, 

15. 

109, 

1, 

263. 

13, 

96, 

9. 


19, 
1. 
4. 


575 
137 
025 
170  I 
430  ! 
750 

10 
097 
849 
865 
100 
675 
372 
818 
5^'C 
776 
921 
336 
423 
764 
345 
500 
556 
502 
108 
764 
100 
176 
087 
495 
378 

25 
600 
821 
850 
512 
455 


Amount 

paid  to 

contractors. 


Interest 

paid  on  cash 

used  in  the 

business. 


All  sundries 

not  elsewhere 

reported. 


$24,700 


19,500 


5,200 


91, 350. 920 

$7,967,369 
18,000 

1 

13,500 

2 

8.938 

154,228 

3 

45 

2,650 

4 

15,807 

383,040 

5 

4,887 

17,835 

6 

000 

1,550 

7 

80 

200 

8 

142, 781 

226,814 

9 

53,344 

473,901 

10 

5,708 

71,189 

11 

60 

12 

1,000 

15.768 

13 

7,250 

32,035 

14 

4,105 

3,468 

16 

1,230 

14,364 

16 

64.152 

281,582 

17 

39, 210 

439,394 

18 

51, 724 

501,376 

19 

3,100 

25, 679  ,  20 

36,544 

243,078 

21 

7.067 

31,938 

22 

800 

16,500 

23 

116,860 

663,793 

24 

346,080 

2, 386, 562 

25 

16,542 

55,226 

26 

54,059 

574,812 

27 

2,140 

980 

28 

163,356 

1,011,043 

29 

600 

25,850 

80 

160. 157 

175,387 

31 

12,423 

43,690 

32 

2,575 

33 

330 

2,930 

34 

19.128 

41.922  36 

3,712 

6,410  36 

1,645 

15,050 

37 

846 

6,550 

1 

38 
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AVERAGE  XTMBBR  OP  EMPLOTES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


STATE!)  AND  TEBBnORlBS. 


Aggngtiten. 


Average  nam- 
ber. 


2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 

i»: 

20  ! 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30  ' 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3« 

37 

38  ' 

J 


The  United  States 

Alalmnia ' 

California ' 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

I>elaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Xllinoiit 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

KajiaaM 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassachuHetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina •. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Penusvlvania 

Rhode  iMland 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wi8c«»nf»in 

All  other  states 


43. 701 

350 

832 

64 

865 

588 

45 

28 

],528 

1.815 

24C 

35 

57 

236 

158 

202 

1.965 

1,984 

2.159 

168 

1.320 

99 

185 

4,621 

10,593 

428 

2.263 

55 

7.595 

208 

1.217 

1S2 

66 

42 

1.140 

132 

156 

74 


Total  wages. 

$25,321,077 

101.358  j 

603.465  : 

48,141 

503,131 

265.664 

18.966 

9.905 

527.325 

1.311.991 

152.825 

17.820 

32.539  ' 

114,593 

83.605  ' 

91.463 

1.044.516 

1.235,319 

1.064.359 

85, 667 

845. 281 

66.057 

67.065 

2. 936. 376 

6,682,971 

141,730 

1.465,012 

54.270 

4.  380. 165 

145. 151 

514,055 

85.403 

45.477 

12.743 

412. 186 

45,555 

82.180 

26,748 


Officers,  firm  members,  and 
clerks. 


Operatives,  skilletl  and 
unskilled. 


Pieceworkers. 


Num1>er. 


5.953 


26 
67 
15 
83 
37 
4 
5 

175 

429 
47 
5 
3 
48 
18 
30 

296 

273 

343 
22 

204 

22 

3 

562 

1.374 

42 

449 
17 

984 
59 
98 
27 
18 
8 

118 
11 
20 
11 


Wage*. 


Number. 


f7. 464, 260 


21,555 

118,338 

13.370 

84.736 

30.935 

2,384 

5.600 

170. 782 

533. 075  , 

60.608 

2.500 

3.380 

43.  580 

32.927  ' 

19.486  , 

.'J26. 586  ' 

340.929 

345,495 

21.750 

281.890 

29.340 

6.800 

821.367 

2. 030. 690 

37, 177 

542. 767 

29,650 

1. 107. 375 

02.  596  I 

117,290 

30.560 

18,490 

3.412 

126.506 

8.580 

24,245 

7.500 


.36.028 


318 

760 

49 

'  773 

549 

35 

23 

1.353 

1.375 

197 

:>o 

54 

161 

140 

109 

1.661 

1.676 

1.5(5 

146 

1.106 

<  I 

82 

4,036 

8,563 

386 

1.731 

38 

6.233 

148 

1.115 

147 

48 

32 

997 

117 

135 

63 


Wages. 


Number. 


Wages. 


#17. 193. 327  1. 720            $663. 490 

79. 403  6                     400 

475. 427  5                  9. 700 

34,771     

409, 777  9                  8. 618 

234,654  2                       75 

15.448  6                  1.134 

4,305 

356.543 

774.581  11                  4,335 

91. 545  2                     672 

15.320 

29,159    

67. 058  27                  3. 955 

50.678     

71. 8U7  3                      170 

715. 740  8                   2, 190 

876.425  35                17.965 

536.114  •       311               122.750 

63.917 

562, 991  10                     400 

36,717     

47, 763  100                12, 502 

2. 108. 439  23                 6. 570 

4. 407. 569  656              2U.  703 

104.553     

884. 678  83                37. 567 

24.620     • 

3. 097. 351  378              175, 439 

80. 555  1                  2. 000 

396. 665  4                       100 

51. 934  8                  2. 9C0 

28,987     

9, 070  2                      261 

278.480  25                  7.200 

35,175  4,                1.800 

57,  SCO  1  I                     75 

19,248     * 
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PRODrCTS,  BY  STATES  ANT)  TKRRITORIES:  1890— Con tiiiue«l. 


COST  OK  MATVRIAIi*   USED. 


Total. 


I'rinciual  ma- 
tenaU. 


K„el.  «'"'h"CJ:7''     Mnu„ppli«. 


All  other  nta- 
t#*rialH. 


$1061, 531, 9m 

108.917.854 
583.713 

$2,070,290 

e06.(M8 

10,035 

2.682.H48 

2. 413, 938 

!64. 170 

401.518 

390.210 

2.928 

2.471.501 

2. 285. 651) 

58,115 

1  565.(1X1 

1  428.378 

30.  :m 

92.350 

87.  810 

3.315 

74.075 

74.025 

50 

:i.  184.  «70 

3.064.529 

55.751 

.~v  196.  M2 

4.792.445 

80, 987 

572,141 

.•V58.  579 

7.668 

35.249 

33,825 

1.074 

65,080 

49.499 

3.257 

471.501 

441,354 

6.380 

J09.941 

278.974 

5.849 

341,868 

292.072 

16.388 

5.100,529 

4.856,449 

111.670 

5,265,096 

4, 883, 404 

148.415 

:i.  409. 098 

2. 764. 534 

30, 122 

413,  I9a 

390.002 

2,016 

4.182.838 

3.933.048 

80.856 

380.917 

305. 997  • 

10. 174 

75.84t» 

56,960 

16.180 

11.868,432 

10.846.945 

377.663 

26.983.63«( 

25. 476, 055 

665.667 

606,281 

656,577 

13.584 

G.  000, 602 

5.527.190 

123. 097 

.  264,100 

238,400 

400 

17.303.351 

16.052.204 

466,631 

531,20fi 

500.179 

20.388 

2. 783, 157 

2.  562. 550 

97.056 

289,546 

252,707 

10.200 

122. 87C 

122, 270 

yw 

22.777 

8.347 

429 

2.063.30J 

2.(n!6,568 

26,715 

110  r»33 

163.063 

4,515 

297.390 

238. 3M 

9.872 

307.265 

300.450 

1.770 

117« 

tfi             1« 

$42. 818 


2.120 


800 


6,  510 
100 


100 
1,180 
4.217 
1,325 
3,800 

290 


550 
16,916 


1.  470  ' 


2.550 
380 


160 
250 


100 


$546. 701 


900 

15.945 

1,830 

24,316 

22.539 

125 


5,646 

9.174 

500 


373 

2  079 

100 

5.996 

14, 175 

26.002 

2.465 

175 

26, 951 


200 

63.024 

106,156 

2.000 

43, 12! 


112.775 

0,665 

43, 976 

93C 


350 

3.  740 

455 

370 

45 


$4,344,317 

11,000 

46.675 

6.550 

103.420 

H3, 783 

300 


58.744 

307.  726 

5  294 

350 

11.951 

21.778 

25.018 

27,312 

117.055 

'203.658 

604,652  ij 

17.200    I 

141.693 

53,746 

2, 5(H)  i 

580. 250 

718.844 

13.520 

:M)5.  721 

25.300 

669.191 

594 

79.  iir*  1 

5.  709 

75 

13.500 

20.  030 

1.900 
48.703 

5,000 


I 


PBODUfTH. 


Alum. 


Afcgregati- 
valne. 


$177,811,833 


I'oiiiidH. 


93, 998, 008 


Value. 


$1,616,710 


Coal  tar  |in)d- 
nets. 


Value 


$687,591 


949, 
5,312, 

539, 
3.977, 
2.403. 

135. 

86, 

5.209. 

8,876, 

992. 
66. 

163, 

773, 

451. 

535, 
8,243. 
8,679. 
6,600, 

731, 
6.813, 

533. 

208, 

19. 826 

44,  355, 

1,079, 

10,653. 

430, 
28,724, 

«56, 
4  527, 

531. 

199, 

49. 

:t.  108. 

254. 

539. 

392, 


300 

313 

910 

301 

071 

100 

137 

784 

391  ; 

586 

300 

188 

8»7 

678  , 

367 

413 

630 

191 

099 

484 

315 

30u 

774 

944 

492    I 

685 


20,U00 


20.000 


2,340.000 


35.000 


3,087 


7, 191,  200 
12,454.000 


134. 468 
231.050 


330,200 
138,324 


000  '. 
441  ' 
765  ] 
158 
194 
900 
098  . 


72. 012, 808 


1,216.102 


168.  lAl 


7.800 


800 
720 
037 
600 


2 
3 


G 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
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PBOD  UCT8 — con  ti  n  ii«d . 


Dyeinf;  and  tanning  extracta. 


STATK>«  ANI>  TKRRITOKIKS. 


] 


The  United  Statea. 


2  Alabama. 

*6  California 

4  Colorado. 

5  Connect  icat 

6  I  Delaware 

'*  District  of  Colnmbia. 

«  Florida 


Kx  tracts. 


Total  value. 


< 'hipped  wo(»d  and  other  prod- 
ucta  of  this  gronp. 


Explodivea. 

Gun|M»wder.  i 


T<»tal  vmIik' 


$8,857,081 
150.000  !; 


Pounds. 

68,537,040 
1.750,000 


Value. 


$7,081,806 


150.000 


Pounds. 
119,368,971 


Value. 
♦1. 775. 278 


Pounds. 


Value. 


$10,903,131 


I 


95.019,174;      $6,740,000 


33, 600     

2,504,870  i         3,375.000 


•  ^ 


1,883,600 


480.000 


1.848,000 


1.530.000 


35.600 


887.832  8,354.640  ^ 


315,000  , 


867.832 


1.077,033  10.256,060  >         1,077,033 


0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Georgia . 
Illinois  . 
Indiana. 
Iowa — 
Kansas  . 
Kent 


ucky 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachasetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misaonri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


6.500 


00,808 


1,817.055  ! 


00.808' 


90.000 

75,763 

1.087,256 


432,000 

533,000 

23, 323,  404 


00,000  ' 
75,763 
1.675.214 


164.508 


17,300,851 


312.042 


240,000 
426,500 


2,370,860 
1,500.000 


25.500 


164.508 
240.000 


New  Jersey  ... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 


567,184 
1,770.388 


1,200,000 
7,018,047 


303,000  • 
1,560,847 


16, 150. 200 
10.530,020 


264,184 
200.541 


1.336.252 
771,204 


6.380.000 
6,840.500 


1.455,732 
230,000 


26,701,300 
1.200.000 


I 


1.100,082 
60,000 


22.008,000 
7.320,000 


354,750 
170,000 


2,800  ., 


150,000 


2,800 


142,111 


2,000,000 


405,352 
603,704 


1, 740, 003  21, 175, 575  1, 447, 970 

1,458.315  28,606,000  1,312,221 


106,666 


Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

'  All  other  states. 


512,843 
118,518 


5,000.000  ! 


200,000 


33,188,000  < 
11,173,000  : 


:U2.843 
113, 518 


108,735 


2,233,675 


108,735 
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PKODUCT8,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


K\pl4Mi  %'«•»  — (.'iintiniied. 


HikIi  <*x|>l(MiiveH. 


PMlBdfl. 

»,  030.  738 

340.  OOJ 
K4U.175 


4C,428 


ft.  251. 725 
1.142,000  , 

2. 7M,  071 

1. 125.)495 


208.500 


VuliU". 

$4. 253. 032 

38,600 
2, 180. 870 


6,500 


426.500 


25,500 

« 


020,900 
167.500 


3.S445 


PBODUCT8 — continued . 


Fertilisers. 


TutHl. 


Fruni  mineral  pltoiiphateM. 


IrYoiu  raw  bone. 


All  other. 


1  onn. 


1.898.806 


100 

10,268 
11.773 

3,998 

366,422 

91,502 

18, 715 

1.700 
11.496 


169. 193  ; 

177.982 
54.424  , 
:>3,062  ; 

73.  946  I 

4.000  ! 

293.806  i 

8.200  j 

33  ! 

154,407  ' 
2,200 

286  I 
15,805  I 


Value. 

$35,519,841 

666,500 

175, 500 

1,000 

267,450 

1.018,170 

93,300 

86,137 

4,553,700 

957.718 

216, 812 

2.000 

263,678 

03,570 

6, 042, 442 

1,922,113 

301,025 

86,000 

207,800 


3.973,112 
3.168,467 

938,755    I 
1,163,784  II 

1, 608, 431  |i 
99.000   ' 
4.379,033 
221,400 
925     . 


2.407,738  ' 
47.600 
10,000  ' 
326,650  I 


Tunn. 


Valuo. 


1,276,708 
20.100  i 


2,050 

44,679 

1. 100 

2.970 

200,918 


1.700 


59,071 

129,850 

50,556 

2,515 

17,058 

3.000 

254,800 

4,000 


70,506 
1.300 

10,805 


41,850 

936,585 

21.000 

80.737 

3,081.109 


Tons. 

Value. 

274,759 

96, 620. 925 

3.500 

112,500 

50 

1,000 

280 

9,100 

2,042 

52.685 

2,040 

53.300 

90 

3.240 

219,060 

28.678 

11,250 

4.978,079 

1,  672, 100 

86.000 


1,488.98$  ; 
2.135.405    ' 
860.29^1 
53, 100  I 

311,394 

75.000 

3.759.450 

130.000 


1. 523, 793 
32,500  ', 

240.575  > 


6.958 


T<»nH. 


Valiie. 


347.339  ,      $5,776,468 


211.000 
63.000 


941.878 

215. 312 

2,000 

33.670 

116.000 

9,920 

473,900 

70,236 
285,375 


2,386    14 
120,000    16' 

42, 400  i 16. 
590,373 
179, 778 

15.650 


1,463,986 

630,640 

3,140 

784,060 


222,650   I 
15,000   i 


45.496 
24,188  ' 
3.781 
14.432 

17.694  , 

36.437 
2.560  ' 


69,082 


1,020.139    24 
402,422  1 25 
75,320 
320,034 

450.038 

559,583 
49,000 


661,206 

10,000 
86;  075 
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STATES  AMI*  TKIiarr<>RIB»». 


PKOliUCTs  — oontiiiutni. 


Paint  a.  colors,  and  vamirthfH. 


Pig1Ut*UtM. 


Total  value. 


While  Ifatl. 


PonndA. 


Value. 


Oxi<ii>  of  lead. 


]*oundK. 


Valn»v 


Bar\  ten. 
(ii round  or  floated.) 


PoundH. 


Value. 


Oxide  of  Kiu«'. 


Ponn«lM. 


Value. 


Tbe  United  State* $52,908,252     ol43,620.471         $3,297,827        624.682.007         $1,238,577  43.143,000  $:J77.939  17,C48,0<iO        $6l»3.920 


2  Alal)ama 

3  California 

4  Colorado 

•  5  Connecticut 

'6  I>elaware 

7  District  of  ColambiM 

8  I  Florida 


I 

1.148.151    .      a7, 000. 000 

489,620   I 

719.169   i 

31.600  '. 


119.04:i 


9.523 


8.  400,  (NN) 


67,000 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

-20 
21 
22 

.23 


Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ean:tas 

Kentucky 

Loaisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


62,000 

6.071.502 

438,476 

58,300 

37.290 
346.759 
126,000 

45. 495 

411.223 

1.802.181 

2  039. 718 
478. 049 

3  413, 047 
533.315 


al4.827  424 


404  633 


2.000.000 


98,375 


200,000 


12.000 


400  000 


01,381.522 


4.  ik:i 


1.580.000 


82.458 


a29. 003, 250 
a6. 585. 000 


61  868.087 


68. 768  19, 972. 000 


209.000 


16,  UOi) 


2.400,  WO  101.000 


24  j  New  Jersey 4.490.096 

25  I  New  York 14.745.261 

26  !  North  Carolina 

27  Ohio • 

28  Oregon 

29  Pennsylvania 

80     Rhode  Island 

31  South  Carolina 

32  Tennessee 

33  Texas 

34  Tennont 

35  Virginia 

36  West  Virginia 

37  Wisconsin 

38  All  other  statett 


31. 755. 390 


1.540.396 


350  000 
r.  691,  486 


22.000     . 
355,753    . 


31.600     

5.534.968       al9.271.791 


600,0^ 
4. 800, 000 


6.000 
31.60(» 


7.348.000 


1.249,000 


275.000     

S.  848. 995       a:t2.216.065 


1.265.957 


11.384.391 


62,816 
621.342 


500.000 


291.000 


1.455 


7  000,000 


158.417 
16.000 
72,583 
75. 975 
21.698 
73. 319 
5.000 

241.495 
€5.950 


8.8j»o.oao 


50.884 


293,920 


22.500 


262.500 


a  Includes  an  intermediate  product  of  80.603..330  pounds  for  which  no  value  is  reported,  distributed  as  follows:  California.  7.000.000  pounds.  Illinois.  7.170.997 
^poundii:  Kentucky.  1  3u5  iHn  t»oim<U •  Miaaouri.  29.U03u!59 pouuds :  Nebraska,  0.585,000  )H)uudH:  Ohio   19,271.791  imuuds:  Pennsylvania.  10.266.823  poundii. 
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PROIH  ITS,  BY  STATKS  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Coiitinnwl. 


PRODUCTS — COIltillUtMl . 


raints.  rolor*.  hdiI  viiniiMheM^CoDtiiiutMl. 


I*ignu*ntH— Coiitinii«Nl. 


Painte,  vRrnis)K*8,  aiidJapaiiA. 


lainipliUirk  and  hy 
blA<*kfi. 

(Imcarbon 
Value. 

Fiiif  iM 

PoundH. 
27,215,687 

(Ion*. 

Valii«. 
$3,481,349 

Inm  oxide  aud  (itlicr  earth 
voUtTH. 

Piilo  colum. 
(Sola  nioiet.) 

""1 
PuundM.                 Value. 

10, 440, 763                 $507, 918 

Puiiiti*  ill  oi 

Poiiiidn. 
211, 545, 504 

I.  ill  paste. 

Valu.-. 
$13, 448, 569 

PlHlodH.            1 

1 

1        PoiiDdn. 

i_ 

'        138, 372,  483 

; 

1 

Value. 
#1,068.800 

11.617.396 

9608.800 

L 

1 
1 

2* 

'■ i                                               ' 

U.  254. 031 

758,  316 

3. 

1.002,000 
7.220,910 
120.000 
1 .    . 

12.120 

61,010 

3.000 

4 

460.000 

20.000 

387,205 
322,857 

•27. 017 
22. 600 

5> 

6 

1 
1 

7 

:;:::::::::::;::::::;;;:;:;;::;:::::::::::::::::  :::::::':::::i:::::::::::::::: :;::.::::: 

R 

1 

700,000 

2.  310.  000 

7.000 
24.000 

150,000 

'24. 508. 507 

280,000 

'208.333 

9.000 

1.7'>8,570 

20,000 

12.500 

^ 

10.000 

.'>.000 

781.4.50 

154, 057 



400 

lo- 

ll 

« 

812, 500 

6.500 

12- 

13. 

5,200 

3.350 

600,000 

3.600 

•i  458, 175 

760,000 

342,000 

1,118.962 

.M45, 115 

2  550,000 

111,000 

:m.i280. 856 

7, 286. 000 

105  62G 

51.001) 

28,500 

76,276 

'298,686 

170,000 

9,000 

'2. 231, 603 

411,797 

14 

15 

' 

16' 

2.000 

yrj.058 

200 
49,383 

160.000 

1.320,260 

180.000 

17,200 

241.386 

45,400 

4.026,000 

3.  291, 792 

78.000 

24.  .'>70 

:{2.000 

1. 170 

:)0,000 
:{01,500 

3,000 
:J2,2O0  . 

17 
18 
19 

20- 

30.000 

1.500 
50 

8(»,000 
1.200 

6.000 
2,400 

12,560.000 

79,000 

21 

200  i 

22 

1 

23 

180.000 
304.238 

9.000 
'26. 436 

8.302,564 
13.933,319 

614, 547 
2,098,969 

6,000,000 
8.344,500 

."»5, 000 
144.208 

1,050,000 
3,668.390 

61,700 
'269.998 

,            5. 990. 000 
.{1,  438,  TM 

'257,041 
1.969.135 

24 
25 
26 

36.%.  625 

43.875 

10, 916, 580 

81,049 

32,615.012 
300,000 

4:i.58e.028 
732,500 

•2.115.874 
30,000 

2, 875. 348 
51.900 

27 

■ 

28 

I).  397. 900 

492.231 

2, 086, 069 

254<145 

54.954.712 

407.267 

5, 390, 873 

" 

i                140.620 

1 

29 
30* 

31 

16. 364. 000 

71.18:1 

...........         • 

32 

1 

166, 520 

24.826 

33 

• 

'            4.201.480 

750.000 

1 

16,898 
.'V,475 

34 

i 

1                            •.-••-.-. 

3y 

60.000 

.'i.OOO 

1 

..............^ 

1 

3H 

1 

4,120.000 

33,750 

( 

1..  ...... 

« 

J 

'2.140.917 

'               416.666 

138,<K45 
'25.000 

37 

:                                         I 

1 

',iS 

1 

1 

b  lucliideit  an  intemieiliate  prudiict  of  3r2,252  jwundn  reporteil  for  MiHHOiiri.  for  which  no  value  in  given. 
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Table  9.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED 


PBODUCT8— oontinn«d. 


PaintA,  roluni,  and  vamiahes— Continaed. 


8TATICM  A!«l>  TKRKirORIKr^. 


The  United  Stat4»». 


3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 

n 

23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
28 
SO 
81 
33 
88 
84 


37 
38 


Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

Diatrict  of  Colnmbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinoiii 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Painta,  Tamiaben.  and  Japana — Continued 
Paints,  ready  niixe<l  for  um'. 
Gallona.  Valuf.  (iallonB.  Value 


!    Value  of  all 
Vamiabea  and  JapanM.      j  other  producta 

of  thia  group. 


Phanuafeutical 
preparations. 


Potaah  and  iiearlash 


12.716,101  $12,047,315  14.539.202       $13,967,268 


82, 148. 170 


Value. 
116.744.643 


Pounds. 


5,106,939 


Value. 


$197,567 


276.440 

475.200 

13,260 

7.000 


193.882 

472.500 

18,483 

6. 000 


141.810 


141,110 


215.754 


883,150 


45.320 
5.000  ' 
142. 509 


99,612 


33,775 
10.000 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachuaetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miaaouri 

Kebraaka 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennaylvania... 
Rhode  laland . . . 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia.. 

Wiaoonain 

All  other  states. 


48,000 

2.243.929 

154.934 

31,300 

40.000 

205.000 

30.000 

15,720 

139.864 

509,330 

601.472 

531,499 

631,400 

77.673 


36.000 

2.  (167. 006 

112,175 

39.300 

37.290 

140,000 

50.000 

15.720 

144.829 

474.663 

657,769 

442,499 

499,120 

77,673 


12.500 

1.672,700 

214.956 


10,000 

1.345,857 

299.401 


215. 595 
6.000 


150.000 


90,000 


46,952 

518,034 

1.783,000 


58  600 

571.392 

1.065,  (WO 


371,309 


191,606 


25,000 

1.275 

4.000 

102. 471 

100.379 

26.550 

25.450 

41.395 


50.000 

661.101 

305.000 

6.000 

35.000 

111.410 

35,000 

47.000 

911.550 

949.000 

3.035.990 

97.050 

1.115.144 


•1.375 


211.030 


2,995.259 


2.855 


I 


8,323 


107.469 


765.784 
2,312.045 


711.093 
2,288,863 


1,823,222 
5.107,670 


2,439.795 
5,230,718 


26.(100 
834  765 


1,839,600* 
4.031,147  : 


I 


627,525 


2,069,350 

1(^0,000 

1.181.121 

65,356 

20,000 

2,000 

57.724 

4.000 

14.200 


2.082,532 

150,  OOU 

1. 122. 042 

64,517 

16.000 

1.000 

.51. 149 

4.800 

11.960 


1, 361. 840 


I 


1,006.122 


1.066.555     1.098,427 
16. 000       20. 000 


120.200 
95,000 

:i07.66l 
22.000 


585,250 

150.000 

2,373.848 

4,000 


1,201,750 


400 


10.000  ■ 


5.000 


25,000. 

123,000  i 

28.000  . 

46.000  ' 


58,000 
14.500 


62.500 
15.050 


6,900 
25,000 


6,000 
25.000  I. 


1.200 


36,157  - 


23,328 


55.532 
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PRODUCTS,  BY  8TATE8  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continual. 


PRC)DU<rr8— continued. 


S(lfl«M. 


TdtMl  %-»llH*. 

1                                                   ' 

f 

1 

I'nuiMln. 
94,801,200 

1 
t 
1 

unit. 

Value. 

» 

♦1,179,720  : 

1 

1 

1 

PoondR. 

1 

144,641,705 

! 
Mida. 

Value. 

$1,581,766  I 

,,.,,, ••••••' 

I 

Bicarlwnaf  «i  of  noda. 

t 

Poundn.                    Value. 

1 

\                   Oanstif 
1          Pounds. 

1 
1 

1         

33,002,720 

HIldM. 

Value. 
$661,114 

$5,432,400 

60.678,750  1              $2,000,800 

1 

1 

' 

2 

122.195 

1,000,000 

10.000 

8,407.600 

98.196 

.1 

1, 278. 750                        14, 000 

•  ■•••••■•••-   •■-*-*. 

3 

4 

'                                                                   'i 

5 

t                                                                      1 

1 

" 

.. 

0 

1 

1 
1 

7 

i' 



'    8 

■ 

9 

179,500     

14,623,302 
400.000 

179.500 
5,000 

' 

10 

.1. 000    

• «••• 

11 

12 

1 

1 

13 

1 

14 

• 

1 

15 

1 

1 

1 

, 

' 

16 

:I6.659     

.%  739. 982 
552,400 

36.669 
4,405 

17 

4, 405    

1 

18 

•. i 

19 

1 
1 

20 

1 

1 

1 

21 

■■\ 

j 

22 

1'" 

i 

1 

1 

23 

1 

2,688    

1 

1 

278,640 
91,908,952 

2.688 
1,017,627 

51, 400, 000                  1, 800. 800 

• 

• 

22,802,720 

431,614 

U 

4.400,041 

92,000,000 

1.150.000 

25 
i  20 

71,390   ' I 

7,921,110 

1 

71,390  1 

1                       ! 

1 , 

1 

I 
'  27 

1 

28 

010,522 

1.801,200 

19,720  i 

16. 809, 629 

106,  .102 

8.000,000                      195,000 

10. 200. 000 

1                ^ 

229.500 

i 
29 

30 

.     ' 

I 

81 

1 

32 

1                                                                  ' 

88 

• 

■ 

84 

36 

1 

. 

'  36 

■ 

ST 

••••••       •«.     •• 

••••«••••••••••••• 

1                                                               ; 

i 1 

■ 
1 

38 

1 

1 

1 

•                                            1 

r                               1 
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Tablk  a.— detailed  statement,  chemicals  AM)  ALLIED 


8TATE8  AND  TVBRITORIES. 


The  United  States 


Alabama.. 

3  California. 

4  Colorado . . 


5 
0 
7 

ft 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 
Florida 


Total  value. 


50°  baaro^. 
Poonds.  Value. 


PBODUCTH— con  t  i  n  ued . 
Sulphuric  acid. 

60C  baum«. 
Founds.  Value. 


•60  banii^. 


$5,108,978         a1. 000. 863. 407 


20.000 

244.567 

30.000 

61.500 


4.000.000 


$1,826,572 


20.090 


20,  379. 908 


$122,040 


Pounds. 


354,533,657 


21.199.833 

1,200.000 

11.000.006 


Value. 


$3,249,460' 


244,567 
30.000 
61,500 


0     Georgia. 

10  I  niinois  . 

11  !  Indiana. 

12  I  Iowa.... 


126,230 
170, 400 


al44.846.400 
20,450.000 


100.270  :. 
68.000 


2.006,000 
10,240.000 


25,060  ' 
102,400 


13     Kansas 


14 


Kentucky 


15  Louisiana 

16  Maine 

17  Maryland  

18  '  Massachusetts. 
10  I  Michigan 

20  ,  Miunesota 

21  Missouri 

22  Nebraska 

23  ' 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvania. .. 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia .. 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


18.688 

372.400 

82.951 


813.586 

a185.628.400 

a57.  lia  300 

a7. 275. 600 


40.600 


4,878  . 
372,400 
4,740 


1.301.311 


10,460 


24^.752 


2, 728. 100  f 


11.711 


7.101,600 


32,000  i 
1,306.181  ' 
878,303 
50,600 
483.440 


4, 200. 000 


1,600.000 

a72.770.740 

35.786,000 

028.102,200 

al5. 000. 000 


32.000 
335.225 
143.787 

50,600 


2,207.096 
11,812.000 


17.262 
68.647 


120,396,170 
58. 229. 459 


61.528.862 


3.410 
66.500 


49.600 


962.094 
66>,860 


481,440 


1,008,775 
114.378 
21,765  ; 
:t5.000  ! 


171,698,781  , 
2,100,000 
a218. 463. 400 
7.000.000  I 


503,748 
12.150 
21,765 
:^.000 


2, 241, 401 


14.020 


37,750,081 
10,502,000 


32,000 
30,000 
31.200 


a37. 120. 000 


32,000 


3,210,660 
2.600,000 


400,107 
102,210 


90.000 

».aoo 


aincludea  an  intermediate  product  of  581,536,200  pounds,  for  which  no  value  is  reported,  distributed  as  follows:  Ge«>rgia,  96.138.400  pounds;  Mar^'luid. 
155,000,800  pounds:  Massachusetts,  55.000.000  pounds;  Michigan.  7,275,600  pounds:  New  Jersey.  5.000.000  pounds:  North  Carolina,  6,102,000  pounds;  Ohio.  UvOOO^OOO 
pounds;  South  Carolina.  211,000,400  pounds;  Virginia.  29,120,000  pounds. 
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PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AX1>  fEKRITORlKS:  1890— Continued. 


% 

PBODUCT8 

'— contiu 

lied. 

Wood  alcohol  and  nretate  of  lime. 

* 

Value  of  cheini- 

ToUd  valne. 

Wood  alcohol. 
(Crude.) 

Wood  alcohol. 
(Refined.) 

li 

Ac(>tate  of  li 

me. 

1 
1 

ral8,  including 
all  acids,  baseM, 
and  aaltH,  organic 
or  inorganic,  not 

heretofore  enu- 

All other  prod* 

UCtA. 

■ 

(vallonA.                   Value. 

(ialloDft.                    Value. 

Pound  H. 

Value. 

merated. 

Value. 

$1,885,480 

949,733 

$613,607 

917,  005 

i 

'  1  ■   — 

^956, 4:12  i 
........ .\  .... 

26.778.415 

8315, 430 

r-J4,751.974 

813, 018. 253 

79.200 
198. 935 

f 

2 

• 

1 

1 

818,483 

3: 

1 

19. 290 



143  975 

200.268 

4 

1 
.1  ..                 .... 

; 

5 

1 

66.600 

6 

1 

21,800 

7 

1                                                                                                                     : 
1 

8 

' 1 

1 

440 
434,264 

397.405 
395.406 

9- 

! 
i 

.........I   .... 

10* 

23.443 

1,000 

11 

1 

12 

1 

13: 

1 

• 

21.589 

38,993 

14 

1 

5,000 

22,000 

15> 

68,592 

20,001 

16 

1 

77,984 

315,392 

17 

1,600  '  ... 

2,000 

1.600     

■ 

1.495.750 

156, 287 

18 

119,186 

89, 806                    48. 733 

59,008 
1   

50,150 

3, 135, 652 

20.303 

,                   116. 061 

454,238 

70,000 

478. 624 

1» 
20 

• 

1 

1, 523. 763 

1 

21 

i _   _                    __    ..     _     

22 

.........t    -_. 

1 

.............. 

. .  .• : 

140,700 
4,542,685 

35,600 
1.264,558 

23. 

r»0,750   I... 

50.450 

50, 750     . . . . 

■ 

••"^•* 1 

U 

1.215,475 

4a'>,580  '               267.022  : 

756.647  , 

801.642  ' 

11.857,857  ' 

146.811  1 

7. 172,  449 

5.801.417 

2& 

1.492 

2,131                      1,402 

18,955 

38.000 

2^ 

. 

796,527 

213, 701 

27 

"•*••« , ••• 

5,000 

1 

2» 

475. 768 

426. 21C                 283,360 

• 

44,250 

44,790 

11.772,906 

1 

147. 616 

7.216,627 

77.270 

2.288.058 

178,700 

107,860 

11,500 

80 

2, 500     -   

1,250 

2,50rf 

1 

.................. .........      ......l 

HI 

13.000 

26,000 

13.000 

1 

1 

1...... 

82 

••••••              -.                   •- 

'3» 

• 

34 

86,900 

35 

._.... 1    ... -       ---- -.    .w ._..-.- ,    .._.-------._--... 

' 

.'W.  702 
30,600 

8& 

5. 700     ... 

1 

1 

.'>.  OUO 

5.000 

12.000 

700 

75,150 

1  3T 

i 

1  "• 
38^ 

1 

1^ 
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TABI.K  a.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  CHEMICALS 


STATES  AMI  TKKKITOE1R8. 


The  rniUni  Stiitc«. 


:3 
3 

•1  . 

6  . 

7! 

6 

9. 

I0> 

U  j 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

18 

19 

-20 

^1 

12 

23 

^ 

26 
27 
28 
-20 
30 
31 
■92 
-33 
34 
t5 
36 
37 
38 


Alabama 

CaUfornia 

Colorado 

Coimecticiit 

Delaware 

DUtdct  of  Columbia 

Florida 

•Georgia 

niinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Kentnoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachasetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missoori 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 


Oregon 

Penns^vania 

Rhode  Island   

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  others  states  (a) 


AOOBEOATKS. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


AWBAOB  NUMBKR  Of  RMPLOTte  Uf  BACH  CLASB  AND  AVBSAOB  WBBKLT  BAE!nNG8. 


Officers  and  Arm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision. 


I 


Average 
number. 


ToUl 
wages. 


n 
ne 
■« 

28 

23 

5 

:t 
49 

86 
19 

5 

3 
16 

6 

23 

89' 

112 

83 

9 
54 

4 

4 

124 

290 

15 

128 

4 
248 
16 
21 
14 
10 

C 
46 

8 
17 

5 


Males  above  16  years. 


]  Average  '  Average  I 
v..«»    •  number     weekly  "      x«»«i 
^^»    ,ofw«k.   -rntog.,     JlX. 
em-  per 

ployed,    employ^. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,626,      43.701      $25,321,077      •2,254 


350 

832 

61 

865 

588 

45 

28 

1.528 

1, 815 

246 

35 

57 

236 

158 

202 

1.965 

1,084 

2.150 

168 

1.320 

99 

185 

4,621 

10.503 

428 

2,263 

55 

7. 54*5 

208 

1.217 

182 

66 

42 

1.140 

132 

156 

74 


101.358 

608.465 

48,141 

503.131 

265,664 

18,966 

9.905 

.■427.325 

1.311.991 

152.825 

17.820 

32,539 

114.593 

83,605 

91,463 

1.044,516 

1.235,319 

1.064,350 

85.667 

845.281 

66,057 

67.065 

2.936.376 

6.682.971 

141.730 

1.465.012 

.'>4.270 

4, 380. 165 

145. 15J 

514.055 

85.403 

45,477 

12,743 

412,186 

45,565 

82.18U 

26.748 


I 


19 
32 
9 
29 
21 


Average  1  Average 
number  \  weekly 

of  weAa  '■  eamiaga 

em-  per 

ployed.  |em^oy£. 


Total 


4 

98 

131 

27 

4 

3 

26 

12 

24 

130 

141 

83 

13 

90 

8 

3 

201 

417* 

23 

206 

10 

315 

20 

37 

17 

11 

8 

55 

8 

10 

9 


47 

31 
48 
33 
40 
35 


$35.28     $3,719,000 


30.24 
46.87 
26.92 
33.12 
22.92 


I 


17.500 
71,487 
8.050 
38,494 
16.835 


8 

t 

44 

$19.50 

$•.082 

•  •  •  *         • 

50 


18.06 


800 


39 
34 
51 
43 
33 
52 
47 
42 
40 
45 
49 
47 
52 
48 
30 
48 
49 
50 
37 
.48 
52 
48 
50 
44 
41 
46 
41 
45 
45 
39 
38 


32.05 

30.30 

38.50 

32.42 

14.62 

21.67 

24.12 

54.40 

16.87 

29.31 

30.73 

27.03 

23.15 

38.78 

54.38 

47.55 

46.08 

41.30  . 

25.93 

32.43  • 

45.58 

31.54 

27.90  • 

39.41 

3LS7 

24.84 

10.38 

31.82 

21.33 

41.41 

20.64 


5,000 
100,765 
258,343 
37.508 
1.900  I 
3.380  I 
29.330  . 
27.167 
16,396 
173,143 
210,644 
104,405  . 
15.500  , 
169.020 
13,200 
6.800 
452.747 
853.447 
21.911 
321,722  f 
23.7U0  ; 
481.283  • 
28,078 
63.785 
22,160 
12,290 
8,412 
78,728 
7,740 
16.150 
7.000 


52 


18.27 


1.900 


I 


2 
o 


48 
27 


31.47 
10.01 


3,000 
612 


52 


13.85 


,1 


a  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  ei*tabUshments 
Arkansas,  1:  Mississippi,  3;  Washington,  1. 


may  nut  be  discloited.    These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
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AND  AIXIKl)  PKODi:CT8,  BY  STATES  AND  TKRRITOKIES:  1890. 


AVKRAOE  !«UMBKK  OK  EMPLOVKM  IN  EACH  CLA88  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY   KARNIXOS— Continued. 


ClerkH. 


Mak'n  above  16  y«*ar». 


Females  above  15  years. 


0|»enitivt>M  anil  NkiUed. 


Num- 


3.490 

• 

6 
53 

15 

4 

1 

7 1 

SO 
1 


Average 
Dfunbo' 
of  weeka 
em- 
ployed. 


IS 

6 

6 

1S4 

112 

217 

8 

97 

13 


Average 

weekly 

eaminga 

per 
employ^. 


Total 
wagei*. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

em- 


50 


49 
52 
48 
48 
U 
26 
42 
51 
52 
52 


$21.11  :  $3,607,556 


ployed,  'employ 6 


Average ' 

weekly  i  ^.  ^^ 

earnings;  „.^ 

per      '  '^•*^ 


22.49 
28.84 
17.05 
17.84 
19.00 
18.43 
23.06 
21.59 
18.53 
22.21 
11.54 


3.995 

45, 617 

5.320 

45.442 

13,750 

2.384 

600 

70.  oi7 

265.125 

23.100 

600 


201  1 

43 

$11.54 

$130,738 

...••.-■••a 

3) 
' . . . 

I" 

52 

7.85 

1,224 

.'... -    I 

1 
I 

52 

6.73 

350 

44 

43 
47 
48 
51 
52 
51 
50 
49 


15.58 
22.34 
11.33 
20.14 
21.53 
10.31 
14.04 
21.28 
24.09 


12.341 

5,760 

3,180 

149,893 

122.941 

217,254 

5,750 

102,615 

15.620 


12  i 
20  ' 
43 

I 
15 

1 


48 


I 


49 
51 
52 
52 
50 
52 


0.02 

7.21 

10.66 

9.62 

11.13 

10.00 


9.8:>  1,900 


3,.'>50 

7,344 

23.836 

500 
K.355 

520 


346 

40 

21.03 

3.'>8,876 

15 

50 

12.92 

9.744 

»W7 

5U 

25.52 

1.138.425 

68 

51  , 

10.82 

35,827 

17 

40 

21.47 

14,724 

1 
1. 

226 

50 

19.05  , 

213,506 

17 

46 

9.72 

7,530 

7 

52 

16.35 

5,950 

1 

632 

51 

18.79 

607. 418 

36  1 

52 

9.59 

17.964 

37 

51 

17.81  , 

33,750  1 

2 

51 

7.54 

768 

60 

46 

19.30 

53,025  1 

1 

52 

9.23 

480 

9 

50 

17.31 

7,800 

.          1 

52 

11.54 

600 

52 

17.03 

1 

6,200 

............ 

1 

1 

••••••                                      ' 

€1  • 

46 

17.00 

47. 178 

2 

46 

0.59 

600 

:i 

45 
45 

6.25 
20.00 

840 
H.060 

, 

■ 

9 

1 

5 

6.46 

35 

»» 

26 

9.62 

500 

■•■••••"     "•• 

Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Num- 
ber. 


18,573 

175 
365 

32 

681  ' 
355 

31  I 
2 
581 

108 
29 
42 

110 
68 

140  ; 
1,158  ' 

959 

868 
51  . 

390 

54  \ 

51  ' 

2,022  I 

4,711  ' 

180  ' 

905 

18 

2,968 

45 

173 

401 

«t 
388 

••i 

66 

28 


Average 

number 

of  weeks 

em- 
ployed. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


i'  Nuni- 
"   ber. 


A  verage  A  verajge 

number  weekly 

of  weeks  earnings 

em-  per 

ployed,  employ^. 


ioul 
wages. 


48  ;      $11.37  $10,201,314  •    1.897 


29; 

49 ; 

46 
44 

49 

34 

24 

.32 

51 

46 

52 

42 

47 

34 

43 

49 

50 

51 

51 

4S  , 

38  i 

51 

51 

31  I 
49 
52 
50 

51  i 

45, 

40  i 

44! 

40 

41 

44 

45 

28 


9.10 
14.81 
16.45 
12.33 

9.75 
12.  K5 
16.36 

8.63 
13.50 
10.84 

9.92 
14.22 

9.17 
10.14 
10.46 

9.91 
11.51 

8.52 
15.31 
13.10 
14.37 
18.59 
12.05 
11.88 

8.10 
12.30 
17.63 
11.66 
12.93 
13.65 

9.81 
13.84 

8.44 

7.66 

7.05 
11.44 
16.43 


46.535 

267,306 

24.100 

:{68,527 

168,330 

13.584 

780 

161. 578 

401,577 

54.217 

14.956 

25.136 

47.781 

23,144 

63.496 

558.242 

546,806 

375,905 

40.016 

245.946 

29.204 

35,278 

L  236.  769 

2.719.810 

44,046 

542,672  I 

16,500 

1.730,876 

29,777 

106,212 

32,977 

24,619 

4,095 

122.245 

30,488 

:M.064 

12.920  ; 


9 
1 
2 


12 
64 
56 


51 


49 
52 
33 


50 
SO 
52 


$5.60  ,   $550,688 


7.711 
6.00 
9.00 


4.47 
6.05 
6.66 


3.403 
312 
585 


2,672 
19,320 
19,408 


5 

52 

2.00  ' 

620 

ft 

52 

3.  .37 

1.050 

5 

52 

:i.96 

i.oao 

3 

46 

3.43 

468 

183 

52 

4.27 

40,605 

TO 

50 

5.79 

22,689 

262 

51 

!S.96 

TO,  748 

10 

.-»! 

4.67 

2.396 

49 

52 

6.03 

15.224 

1 

52 

7.02 

365 

ITO 



51 

5.05 

63,764 

450 

51 

6.56 

149.686 

75 

51 

5.34 

20,568 

.% 

52 

8.06 

2,100 

418 

51 

5.14 

110,666 

3 

52 

3.21 

500 

1 

52 

4.33 

226 

4 

52 

4.81 

1.000 

15 

48 

3.50 

2.600 
1 

1 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
38 
34 
36 
36 
t! 
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Tablk  ».— classification  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  CHEMICALS  AND 


AVBUAOB  XrMBKS  OP  EMPU)YK8  IN  EACH   ClJiSS  AND  AVERAGE   WEEKLY   EARXINOS — Continued. 


Operatives  and  skilled — Continued. 


Unskilled. 


STATES  AND  TEKKIIOKIES. 


Children. 


I 

3  ; 

I 

4 
5 
0 
I 

8 

9 

10  < 

11 : 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23| 

24  ! 

25  i 

20  I 
I 
27 

28 

29 

30 

31. 
32i 
33  ■ 
34 
85  ' 
36 
37 
38 


'    Average 
Nuni-  ,  nnmber  of 
ber.      weeks  em- 


Average 
weekly 
aaminga     Total  wages,  j 


Males  above  16  vears. 


The  United  States 


2  .  Alabama 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


Average   j 
Num>    number  of  I 
ber.      weeks  em- ; 
ployed. 


48 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ6. 


40 
49 
47 
47 
47 
41 

-n 

40 
51 
50 
52 
39 
48 
47 
34 
47 
51 
50 
52 
49 
42 
40 
50 
50 
41 
49 
52 
50 
51 
48 
45 
34 
40 
41 
41 
47 
28 


I 


5.78 

11.10 

13.74 

9.73 

7.25 

11.32 

6.21 

6.36 

10,22 

10.77 

7.00 

12.84 

9.29 

9.05 

8.8» 

8.81 

9.66 

7.92 

8.15 

10.01 

8.26 

10.11 

9.43 

9.06 

7.19 

8.96 

7.94 

9.00 

9.83 

6.40 

6.57 

11.29 

6.23 

6.32 

6.43 

8.32 

6.43 


Total  wages. 


$8.90         16. 155,2!M 


32,788 

200. 610 

10.359 

39.989 

66,324 

1.864 

3.525 

191.706 

334.439 

17.920 

384 

3.504 

16.965 

24.164 

7.843 

104.839 

294.967 

120.526 

13.933 

2n,137 

6.514 

12.485 

789.596 

1.433,801 

57,708 

310,988 

5.780 

1.227.080 

50,232 

290,418 

13.457 

2.300 

4.750 

154.285 

4,507 

21.296 

6.328 


Females  abovo  15 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


907 


Average 
number  of 
weeks  em- 
ployed. 


50 


10 


75 


6 
10 


64 
37 
61 
10 
90 
1 


.1- 


136 
387 


28 
1 

62 
2 


14 


52 
52 


52 


52 

47  ' 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


45 
51 


4«> 
52  j 
52  ; 

52! 


52  ' 
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ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1«9()— Continued. 


4VBRA<SK  NTMBBR  OP  KMri^OYfCS  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND   AVBRAOE 

WBEKLY  EAENixcis— vontiniietl. 


UuBkilled—  ( '(»ntiQiied. 


FeniaU'A  ab(»re  15  \  ear>« — 
r4iutiiiue«l. 


Averaj 


Children. 


FIBCBWOKKEKS— AVEKAOK   Nl'MHEK   RMPI/IYKD   AM>  TOTAL   WAOR8. 


Summary. 


Average 
namber  of 


A.  V  erase 

^^^:L  Total       ,  Num    

^?  wa^w.      '    ber.    i  weeks  om 

einployr.  |     P'^*'*^ 


A  venule 

weekly 

earnings 

iver 
employ^. 


Male*  above  lA 
yearn. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


t'hildrfii. 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
l»er. 


Wa«e8.       I    ^J'-   '       Wa^e*. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wagen. 


"ZT    ^-Mc.- 


^.74 

fZ)7,8»4 



r»o 

$3.26 

$32,426 

:;.»4 

3,064 

6 

51 

3.39 

1.044 

(  — 


6 
5 


$663,400 

400 
9.700 


844 


$410. 746 


9,700 


H20 
0 


$24,'»,7frj   :  56 

4(K> 


$7.<M2 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

16 

19 

29 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


27 


28 
29 
86 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
87 
38 


4.33 


676 


9 
2 

6 


8,618 


-R  •! 


1,134 


2 
6 


8.618 

75 

1, 134 


4.:i3 


16.898 


3 


52 

48 


2.88 
3.36 


300 
480 


11 
2 


4.335 

672  ; 


3 


1,546  , 
672 


2,789 


3.79 
.1.02 


3.58 
.'i.  91 
.'>.  87 
2.88 
4..'M 
.'».  mi 


4.07 
4.75 


.'».  51 
4.62 
."►.  37 
5.25 


6.8^ 


1,lfr4 

2.:mo 


52 


1.50 


78 


27 


3.955 


8:io 


25 


3. 125 


11.898 
11.366 
18. 61  ) 
1.500 
21, 224 
260 


3 

1 
42  '' 
10, 


25.170 
93,247 


52 
48 
52 
50 
52 


3.81 
a  73 
2.78 
4.27 
3.60 


595 

X> 

6. 072 

2. 140 

,374 


3 

8 

35 

311 


170  ' 
2, 190  ! 
17,965  i 
122,750 


10 


400 


7.375 

240 

17.296 

.'»46 


6 
45 

.»! 

11 


51 
52 
44 


2.01 
2.84 
3.65 
£.68 


600 
6.564 
1,900 
1.76,1 


100 

X\ 

656 


:t 

8 
11 
.">4 


170  ! 
2,190  I 
8,818 
32,150  i 


24 

257 


9.147 
90.  GOO 


T 


10 


400 


12,502  ; 
6. 570 
244,703 


100 

1 

220 


12.502 

150 

122, 990 


83 


37.567 


46 


48 


4.28 


9,531 


5,000  ; 


378 
1 
4 

8 


175,439 

2.000 

100 

2,909 


5.) 


22 
414 


C.420  ' 
119.061 


16 


2.6.'i2 


30, 105 


20 


5.772 


10 


317  ' 
1 
4 
6 


165.  (160      31 

2. 000  

100  

2.669       2 


7, 673 


30 


1.690  I 
2. 700  ' 


240 


II 


47 


1.83 


950 


25 
4 
1 


261 

7.200 

1,800 

75 


•> 


25 


261 
7.200 
1,800 


1.1 
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Table  4.— AVERAGK  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLV  HATM&  OF  PAY,  (^HEMICALS  AND 

ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATE8  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


STATBS  AND  TKKRITORIK0. 


Number 
of  es- 
tAblisb- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


Tht*  UnitMl  SUtes 1, 626 

AUtMUna 11 

<  'aliromia 36 

<  *olorado 6 

Connecticat 28 

Delaware 23 

District  of  Columbia 5 

Florida 3 

Georgia 49 

niiiioia « 

Indiana 19 

Iowa ."> 

Kanea* 3 

Kentucky 16 

Louisiana 6 

Maine 23 

Maryland 89 

Maasacbuaetta 112 

Micbigan « 

Minnettota 9 

Misaouri 54 

Kebraaka 4 

Nevada 4 

New  Jersey 124 

New  York 290 

Kortb  Carolina 15 

Ohio 128 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 248 

Rbodelalantl 16 

SontbCaroUna 21 

Tenneeaee 14 

Texaa 10 

Vermont 6 

Virginia 46 

WestVirginia 8 

Wiaeonsin 17 

All  other  sUtea  (fr) 5 


AVKRAOB    NUMBBB    OF 

HOCB8  IH  OEDINABY 

DAT  or  LA  BOB. 


.VOUBBGATKf. 


WEEKLT  BATSS  OF  WAOB8  PAID  AXD  ATXBAOB  XI 
AT  BACH  BATB,  IXOUTDUfO  OFFICBB8,  VUIM  MBWIBBB,  Alff» 
BUT  NOT  TH08B  BMPLOTBO  ON  PUCBWOBK.   («) 


Males  above  16  veam. 


May  to 
November. 


9.94 


November 
to  May. 


9.84 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wa^rea. 


43.701 


W25, 


321.  on 


Total 
number. 


38.528 


Tnder 
$5. 


1.250 


$5  and 
over  but 
under  |6. 


1.502 


|6and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


2,403 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


2.947 


$8  and    ;    |0  and 
over  but '  over  but 
under  $9.  under  $10. 


.>.  196 


6.142 


9.25 

10.45 
9.66 

350 
832 

101,358 
003,465 

343 
790 

55 
48 

80 

123 
12 

1 

9.82 

32 

48 

40 

9.83 

9.50 
9.77 

64 
865 

48.141 
TiOO,  131 

6:{  .. 

1  ... 

1 
12 

1 

9.82 

K50 

38 

6 

25 

38 

144 

10.13 

10.00 

588 

265,664 

.'W5 

21 

43 

57 

111 

100 

117 

10.60 

10.60  j 

i5 

18.966  : 
9,905 

30  .. 

1 

6 

•1 

14 

10.00 

10.00  ' 

28 

28  .. 

20 

1 

1 

o 

10.26 

10.38 

1,528 

527.325  ! 

1.509 

197 

402 

366 

167 

24 

:i7 

9.66 

9.55 

1.815 

1.3n.991 

1.635 

15 

10 

28 

40 

64 

258 

10.00 

9.75 

246 

152.825 

188 

1 

6 

14 

• 

14 

:ti 

10.00 

10.00 

35 

17.820 

35  .. 

•  ■  •  •  -  •  •  • 

3  ... 

1 

1 

•• 
•> 

10.00 

10.00 

57 

32,530 

52 

•> 

4  .. 

t- 

10.09 

9.81 

236 

114.503 

102 

20 

H 

8 

51 

8  ■ 

lU 

10.00 

10.17 

158 

83,605 

143 

6 

9 

9 

20 

6 

3:. 

10.22 

10.13 

202 

01.463 

106 

8 

6 

9 

22 

12  ■ 

38 

9.78 

9.67 

1,965 

1.044,516 

1.006 

:u 

49 

125 

175 

288  . 

362 

9.65 

9.54 

1,984 

1,235,310  i 

1.810 

74 

27 

33 

194 

100  j 

413 

10.11 

iao2 

A 150 

1.064,350  ; 

1.470 

109 

47- 

107 

186 

203 

207 

9.72 

9.56 

168 

85,667  ' 

106 

4  .. 

4 

*> 

20  > 

14 

9.93 

9.79 

1.320 

845.281 

1.138 

16 

25 

13 

23 

124 

13a 

laoo 

9.75 

99 

66.057 

94  .. 

9 

0 

3 

0 

9.75 

9.75 

185 

67,065 

85  .. 

.../... 

o 

10  . 

21 

9.87 

9.70 

4.621 

2. 036. 376 

4.252 

26 

128 

42 

ICO 

374 

1,187 

9.84 

9.80 

10.503 

6,682.071 

ri.062 

168 

148 

141 

363 

2.215 

1,328. 

10.17 

10. 10 

428 

141.730 

416 

65 

29 

102 

83 

20 

12 

10.04 

9.84 

2.263 

1.465,012 

2.030 

18 

:0 

140 

96 

210 

280 

9.75 

10.00 

55 

54,270 

40  .. 

2 

1 

1 

13  .. 

10.11 

9.96 

7.505 

4, 380. 1C5 

K.644 

06 

116 

155 

616 

1.151  . 

1.114 

10.25 

10.18 

206 

145.151 

203 

2 

4 

3 

8 

1 

67 

10.05 

10.14 

1,217 

514,065 

1,211 

94 

1K2 

420 

107 

.-» 

e» 

10.29 

10.14  j 

182 

85,403 

156 

2 

o 

35 

31 

15  j 

T 

9.80 

9.80  1 

66 

46,477 

64 

1 

."» 

1 

1  ... 

a 

10.00 

9.50  ' 
9.99 

42 
1.140 

12.743 
412,186 

30  .. 

155 

5 
356 

8l 
207 

14  . 
52 

2 

10.27 

1.096 

124 

23. 

9.63 

9.38 

132 

45,566 

127 

2 

64 

17 

12 

1 

IS- 

9.88 

9.60 

156 

82.180 

139 

3 

:( 

1 

21 

12 

34 

10.00 

laoo 

74 

26.748 

74 

10 

:» 

16 

10  .. 

1 

2 

a  In  oomparing  the  table  of  weekly  ratea  and  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  •amings.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
Practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  becauae  the  term  oi  employment  varies  for  employes  reported  at  the  reepectiT» 
ratea. 

b  Includes  atatea  grouped  in  order  that  the  o|ierations  of  individual  establiahmeats  may  not  be  diocloeed.    These  establiHhnientn  are  diatributed  as  lUlowBr 
AriMUisaa,  1;  Misaiaalppi,  3;  Waahington,  1. 
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Tablk  4.— AVKRACIK  number  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF   PAY,  CHEMICALS  AND 

ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


WBKKLY  RATK9  OK  WAOSS  PAID  AND  AVBRAOB  NUMBBR  OV  BMPLOVtS  AT  BAOH   RATB,  INCLUDIXU  OKKICBRM,  FIRM   MBMBRR8, 

AND  0LBRK8.    BUT  NOT  TH08B  BMPLOYBD  ON.  PIBCBWORK— COntinoetl. 


«<TATrJ«  AND  TBRKITORIK8. 


Mal««  above  10  yearn- -ContiniuHl. 


FemaleM  abuv«*  15  years. 


Th«  rnitod  SUten. 


Cmlifomia 

Colorado 

Covmecticat 

Delaware 

IHsfrict  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


lUinoU 

Indiaua 

lo-wa 

KjinikaM 

Kentucky 

LcMiiHiana 

Maine 

Ifttrjland 

Ifa»«acbu»ett8. 

Michigan 

Minseaota 

Misaoari 

Kc-braaka 


Xew  Jeraoy 

New  York 

Kortb  Carolina 
Obio 


Pemiaylrannla 
Rbodc  Island . . 
Sooth  Carolina 
TeniM*M*« 


Vermont 

Vir^nU 

19r««t  Virginia.. 

'Wiaronsin 

All  other  states. 


$10  and     $12  and 

over  but • over  but 

nnder$]2.  under$15. 


6.220 


120 
1 

178 

73 

5 


80 
435 
30 
26 
13 
13 
15 

:{8 

210 

340 

160 

0 

340 

23 

25 

•   822 

1.186 

40 

427 

1 

1.445 

38 

58 

15 
o 


4.600 

18 
231 

16 
197 

33 
G 


$15  and 

over  but 

under  $20. 


3,777 

3 

158 

30 

123 

0 

3 


.   r^Oand 
over  but 
under  $25. 


27 


3 

11 

2 


60 

271 

15 


10 

19 

11 

36 

82 

271 

103 

I 

149 

12 

10 

612 

1.231 

16 

318 

3 

819 

26 

28 

15 

7 

1 

24 

4 

26 

3 


$25  and  i 
over. 


ToUl 
number. 


Under      •*»"<*        ^  ^nd    I    $7  and 
g.        over  but :  over  but  |  over  but 
^'       under $6.  under  $7.  under  $8. 


41 

244 

17 

1 

I 

23 

8 

16 

166 

137 

133 

17 

151 

17 

8 

435 

1.067 

IG 

19H 

7 

.'.67 

20 

26 

7 

.W 

1 

«7 

4 

6 

11 


$8  and       $0  and      $10  and 


over  but    over  but 


over  but 


under  $0.  under$10.  nnder$I2 


1,500        2,712 


3, 163        1. 152 


ro9 


029 


248 


101 


46 

43 

6 

57 


«1 


1 
52 
99 
21 


3 
12 


11 

72  ' 
08 
51  I 
10 
48 
4  I 


153 

338 

11 

162 

G 

226 

15 

19 

0 


16 
G 

rt 
4 


11 
65 

7 
32 
15 

o 

83 

1»1    ' 
lil    . 

23 


5 
11 
15 


133 

144 

75 

9 

111 

11 

9 

383 

T77 

I 
18 

160 

15 

:i')9  ! 

19  i 
(:8 

15 
4 


47 
1 
8 

8 


22 

I 
6 
I 


6 


12 

157 

56 


5 

16 

15 

3 

259 

136 

366 

21 

156 

3 


Til 
G  1 


39 
10 


3 
15 


1 

11 
10 


5 


10 

5 

2 

206 

38 

108 

16 

31 


330 
907 

2 
120 

6 
517 

4 

1 
18 


112 
297 


1 
6 


16 


1 

163 
1 


10 
1 
.14 
40 
46 


70 
1 


8 

17 

142 
2 

.14 


1 

26 

2.J 


I 


4 
I 


125 
175 


47 
197 


2 

87  . 


30  ! 

«> 

l" 
110 

1  ■' 


10 


G 


107 
1 


GO 


3 


11 


14 


1   I. 


I 


1 
10 


G 
89 


5  1 


19 


113 


.1 


5 


3 
1 

2 
I 
1 


29 
40 


18 
1 
1 


]1» 


G 


4 

0- 
24 


5 


2^ 
41 
2 
Oi 
2 
10* 
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Table  4.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  CHEMICALS  AND 

ALLIED  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  AXD  AV'ERAOB  NUIIBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH 

BATE,    nfCLUDRTO  OmCBRS,   FIBM  XEXBBBS,   AND  CLKEK8,   BUT  NOT 

THOSE  EXPLOYED  ON  PIETEWORK— CODtioned 


PIBCEWOKKBRS. 


.STATES  AND  TERBITORIES. 


Femalet)  alMive  !.'»  veant— Continual. 


('hildi^n. 


$12  and  ,  flaand      $20  and   ,  *on  «„,i        Xotal 

I  over  bnt  I  over  but    over  bnt  |  '^  *°**     nnmlir 

aiMler$15Junder$20.  under$25.      "^'^'^         nainber. 


Und«T 
$5. 


$5  and       $6  and 
over  bnt    over  bat 
under  $6.  under  $7. 


Average 
nnmbcT. 


Total 
wages. 


The  Tnlteil  States. 


Alabama  . 
•California 
•Colorado.. 


60 


24 


290 
1 


249 

1 
tf 


37 


1.730 
G 


$66:<.490 

40U 
9.70U 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 


1) 


8.018 
73 

1.  i:u 


Georgia. 
Illinois  . 
Indiana. 


Iowa 


I 

9 


12 


11 

•> 


4.335 

072 


Kansas . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana . 


3.955 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota    

^Missouri 

XebrsHka 


Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Caniliua 

•Ohiii 

Oregon 


11 
1 
3 


3 


2 

3 

12 

42 

Ift 
o 


2 
1 

12 
42 

13 
«» 


21 


.> 


1 
4 


16 
68 
10 
21 


I 
60 
10 
21 


9 


5 

170 

8 

2,190 

35 

17.965 

311 

122.750 

10 


83 


400 


100 

12,502 

23 

6.570 

G56 

244.703 

37. 567 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island  ... 
.South  (*an>lina  . 

Tennessee 

"Texas 

Temtont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . . 

Wist'onsin    

All  other  .ntates. 


1 


36 
1 


20 


o 


•) 


11 


11 
1 


.T78 
1 
4 

8 


4 
1 


175. 439 

2.000 

100 

2.1K)9 


261 

7,200 

1.800 

75 
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;  ft.— NUMBER  OF  PROOF  GALLONS  OF  ALL  FORMS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  CONSUMED  IN  THE  ARTS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, AND  MEDICINE  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1889,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  (a) 


aTATBS  AKD  TBBRlTOBm. 


Th«  United  SUtM. 


Ariaitna 


CalifomU. 


ticat 


XKakrict  of  Colambin 


Cw^^nrgit 


Dliaois 


Ij»4iaB  territory 


Kentucky 
Looi^inna. 


Mnryland 

Ma»aachiuctU. 
Michigan 


isoippi 


Montana.. 
Nebrmaka. 


ZSew  Hampshire 

3few  Jersey 

Kew  Mexico 

yew  Tork 

^urth  Carolina . 
Xorth  Dakota... 

Ohio 

ijklabooia 

Oreiron 

Pennsylvania... 
Kbod«  laland... 
South  Carolina  . 
So%ith  IHOloU... 


TrxJM 

Vtmh 

VeniK'nt 

Virginia 

Waabington  . . . 
Weat  TirginU 

Wiseonain 

Wyoming 


Aggregate. 

10,978,842 

41,343 
1,235 

30.234  I 
294,572 

33,409  I 
234.510 

11,063 : 

25,920  I 
9,737  i 
143,153 
8,030 
1,306,332 
294,448 
41 
189,962 
42,518 
131,912 
152,914  I 
115.585  ! 
24:<,051 
1,018,080 
494.839  j 
183,096 
16,231 
1.071,068 
6,394 
180,372  ■' 
2.118  ! 
59,465  i 
176, 175  ' 
3.619 
1.760,343  ; 
14.661 
6,272 
047,339 
43! 
85,917  ' 
1,142,941 
133,065  , 
22,510  I 
5,422  ' 
221,981 
101.455 
25,058 
43,412  . 
37,903  ! 
10,874  ' 
32,301 
1G4. 728  i 
3,231 


Alcohol. 

6,745,152 

18, 781 

244 

13.532 

170, 948 

12,942 

138,  Oil 

7.949 

8,870 

5.795 

97.668 

101 

721, 552 

131. 123 


C<dogn« 
apint. 


I  High  wines.       Whisky 


1,453,048 
648 


96,354 

10,492 

59.083 

115,276 

83,369 

187,209 

659,406 

356,449 

125,890 

5,493 

655,824 

4,6.'>3 

106,258 

248 

27,133 

123,909  , 

500 

1,107.096  . 

4.841  . 

2,758  ' 

412,151 

43 

60,732 

703,625 

101,848 

15,591 

2,179 

128,434 

51,994 

8.736 

30,744 

26,986 

2.406 

11.929 

123,675 

1,722 


75,992 


2.023,900 


-- 1  ■ 


833 

74, 613 

117 

9,644 

581 

3,410 

849  , 
32,236  , 
15 
231.190 
10,719 


6,525 

700 

2,824 

6,262 

6,396 

28,154 

74,951 

20.133 

13.583 

150 

120,688 

9 

1,966 


1.057 

22.922 

38 

366,164 

81 

188 

37.5.'iO 


8  135 

305, 574 

1,968 

1,063 

267 

32,  375 

8,302 

7, 913 

1,820 

2,448 

258  I 

431 

7.150 

38  ; 


7,663 

146 

7,222 

15 

237 

153 

285 

15 

18,698 

1,137 


101 
1,500 
1.023 

627 

53 

1,983 

5,051 

117 

216 


1.955  ! 


136 
84 

-5j 
1.338  I 


18,386 


75  I 
1.321  i 


19.961 

778 

12.846 

29,236 

14.961 

42,437 

2,012 

10,033 

2,238 

11,378 

2,028 

267,022 

120.567 

20 

74,206 

26,092 

58,853 

26.972 

13,539 

20,096 

124,743 

89,688 

33,794 

9,852 

253,756 

1.264 

54,607 

1,222 

16, 518 

18,372 

2.353 

197,551 

7.987 

2,485 

162,001 


Brandy. 

266,874 

714 

152 

1.314 

6,630 

2,992 

7.531 

200 

1,442 

481 

857 

540 

31.383 

17,035 

10 

5,431 

1, 9a') 

8,153 

2,120 

1, 8r8 

2.039 

19.88!) 

14. 513 

0.268 

352 

22,641 

327 

11.884 

299 

2,418 

4,868 

545 

29,581 

1,302 

486 

16,781 


Rnni. 


189,581 


237 

17 

50 

1.562 

520 

12. 147 

49 

793 
70 

IKg 

66 
4.552 
1.499 


K98 

88 

355 

768 

6,949 

2,718 

102, 354 

3,288 

692 

48 

2,213 

19 

742 

59 

7.447 

l.:«5 

43 

10,727 

264 

100 

3, 243 


7 

1.902  i 

225 

853 

3 

36 

2.101 

9 

:{.'( 

7H 

37 

753 

343 


12,851  : 
102,711 
14,260  ' 
4,445  I 
2,349  ' 
54.161 
33,660  i 
5,038  ' 
7,213 
7.414 
5.774 
16.400 
25, 071 
1.073 


2, 851 

14. 497 

2,185 

334 

357 

.^343 

3.528 

2, 593 

751 

537 

1, 022 

1,708 

5.756 

265 


244 

5,768 

7,734 

21 

68 

150 

75 

234 

1.653 

411 

211 

28 

813 

70 


Gin. 


222,395 


1,002 
44 

1,659 

3,920 

1,731 

17,518 

197 

1,185 

151 

541 

250 

31,935 

12,368 

5 

4,447 

1,651 

1,621 

888 

3,381 

1,752 

31.092 

10,661 

2,658 

386 

13,901 

122 

5,279 

206 

4,817 

3,481 

140 

24,238 

186 

180 

14,292 


1,097 
8,864 
4,836 

183 

199 
1,479 
1,795 

535 

1,196 

29 

566 

1.112 

1,020 

63 


11788- 


(  Keport«>(l  by  manufacturem  an<l  whole^iale  druggists,  eleeiuusyuary  ioHtitutious,  and  retail  apothecaries. 
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Table  6.— RETURNS  FROM  MANUFACTURERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  USED  IX  THE 
ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MEDICINE  IN  ORDINARY  GALLONS  OR  PROOF  GALLONS,  AS  REPORTED  DURING 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1889,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


ALCOHOL. 


COLOCJXE  SPIRIT. 


HIGH  «iriNES. 


WHI8KT. 


BRANDY. 


RUH. 


GIN. 


8TATK?»   AXD  TERTITOBIKJ^. 


Ordinary    ,  Proof  i  Orclinarj-    Proof     Ordinary    Proof     Ordinary    Proof     Ordinary .  Proof     Ordinary  I  Proof     Ordlnar>-    Proof 
gallons*      gallon^..    gallonH.'  gallons,    gallons,   gallons,    gallons,   gallons,     gallons,  igallons.'    gallons.  Igallons.    gallons,    gallons. 


The  United  SUteti 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

l^orida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

liouisiaiia 

Maine  . . . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micbigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Keyada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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5  T.— RETURNS  FROM  ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  USED  IN  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE  IN  ORDINARY  GALLONS  OR  PROOF  GALLONS,  AS  REPORTED  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DKCEMBER  31,  1889,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


XL(M)II0L. 

COLOflXK 

8PI1UT. 

1 

HIGH   WI.VBS. 

WHISKT. 

BRANDY. 

RUl 

1. 

Proof 
gallons. 

OIN. 

ffTATKK   AXti  TBRRITOBIK8. 

1 
Ordinary  ,  Proof 

gallons.    igalloDs. 

■ 

14.895,    2,090 

1  . 

1 

Ordinary!  Proof 
gallons,   gallons. 

.  Ordinary .  Proof 
1  gallons,   gallons. 

i 

Ordinary'!  Proof 
gallons,   gallons. 

1 

Ordinary- 
gallons. 

1        6.597 

Protif 
gallons. 

( Ordinary 
gallouH. 

i 

Ordinary 
gallons. 

;            779 

Proof 
gallona. 

TIm  United  States 

2.327  ; 

589: 

55,275  :     3,947 

O 

"  1 

841 

"*■■••*• 

A^^^nui 

2 
15 

1 

164  1 

5 

1 

2 

A  risonA  . .       . 

1 

1                   , 

1            '"* 
198 

11 

' 

'                   

26 
736 

i                ' 

1                  1 

309 

1 

1                                   . 
___•        -        1 - 

r>m]i«nraU 

••■•••••     ••*.••••.                .•••• 

2,296 

682 

289 

1            197 

!        2.184 

7 

2,411 

40 

1,752 

277 

128 

126 

972 

1,243 

575 

736 

1,442 

763 

361 

227 

2,594 

29 

91 

36 

34 

1,388 

9 

11,949 

502 

201 

...  '■'  i;;.;; '....";'i 

60 

11 

1 

8   

1    

176 

07 

1 

383 

>i              30 

1 

11 

j 

32  '■ 

Camiif  1  tiftnt 

234 

50    

• 

1 
7  1 

DkeJAware 

!           '  i 

IMjstrict  of  Colainbia 

442 

1 

i        1,433 

■** 1**" 

1, 

1 

5 

Florid* 



1 

1 

1(M 

1 

G«ongiA 

13 



1 

] 

819 
248 

118 

236 
10 

281 
39 

1 

......                   _.. 

1.16    - 

Idaho 

1 
,                                      1 

1 
_     1 

r             1 

1  ilinoia 

1.290 
10 

j          2**: i;           79   

.................   1    .             ........ 

''""2o\ 

I' 

57    

2    

Ijinra 

103 

,                "J          ■      •    ■(                  ; 

8 

5 

.0 

174 

1 

2    

22 

90 

39 

153 

113 

861 

705 

70 

15 

1 

; 

1 

1    

KcBtacky 



1 

1 

1 

L<oaaiaiM 

1 
1               1 

J.;::.".;:.': 

16    

21    

>'aH«> 

_   _  _ 

1...     .   ■ 

1            *  •-■ 

1              35 

91 

947 

1              M 
109 

3 

66 

1 

1                5    

il                1    

'               172    

^6    

^^—-rlami 

1 

1 

1  

37    1 

5    

»      ^— —^B 

97    

Mirhicaa 

453 

2 

20 

1 
1 

Mian^M^ta 

Miaaiaaippi 

1 

1 ■ 

.••••••• 

lffia«i>qri 

258 

1 
16  > 

i       « 

*1 

16 
3 
2 

1 
'               5 

!         « 

IC^otata          

AW 

^Cebraaka 

17 

7 

15 



20 

1 

7 
2 

6 

1 

l^vrm^ 

• 

1 

1   1 

TCeur  Hampahire 

1 , 

1 

3fc*ia^  Jera^ 

234 



1 

20    

410 

_ 

2' 

1 
1 

S«>w  M^nko  . 

1           ! 

1 

yew  York 

4,687 

1,000 

1 
41 

118 

I 

726 

1 

1, 324    

1 
100    85 

Xortb  Caroliiia 

8 

25 
13 

i' 

1 

1 

3| 

2!?orth  Dakota 

41 
1.250 

148 

1 

24    1 

1 

5    

Ohio 

1 
i 

67 

4,406 
150 

5,107 
137 

100 
i,201 

123 

40 

1 

366 

74 

2 

1                12I 

7    

fjPrecoo  .  T. 

1 

!                   1 


20  • 

Peaiuvlvania 

2,595 

47 

123 

648 

10    

i             & 

39' 

Rhode  Island 

1                i 

i 

1 

Soath  Can^na 

\'.                                   1 

621  ' 

1 

1 

South  Dakota 

1               2   

4    

106    

1 

i 

:::;;;'i;::;::::::y'::"::: :::::;:;;:::"::::: 

1 

1                1 

6,224 
608 

. 

1.022  ' 

:                 .              ! 

6    

17    

7    

13    

Texaa  

48 

44 

285 

42 

i 
,. .    .              ' 

62 
■              10 
1              94 

1 
•  ••*••  ..I 

1 

1 

Vermont 

55 

' 

63! 

!          1 

Tirginia 

^FaahinctOD 

■' 1 

2.561          644 

107 ;.- 

2  '         334  

...  !    .     . 

10    

i 

56  ' 1                1  ! 0    

Weat  Virginia 

'^i^consin 

50 
503 

r 

292 

1.                   ' 

1 

10                  ' 

959 

37    '  - -  -    1    

i          1 

1 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tabue  8.— returns  FROM  RETAIL  APOTHECARIES  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  USED  IN  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  MEDICINE  IN  ORDINARY  GALLONS  OR  PROOF  GALLONS,  AS  REPORTED  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1889,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


ALOOUOL. 


STATES  AND  TBRRITORJB8. 


Ordinary 
gallons. 


Proof 
gallons. 


CX>L0OiaE  BPnUT. 


HIGH  WINB8. 


Ordinary 
gallons. 


Proof 
gallons. 


The  United  SUtes 

Alabama. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Colambia. 

Florida 

Creorgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Indian  territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Looisiana. 

Maine 

Mar>-land. 

Massachasetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska . 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 
Oregon  ... 
Pennsylvania. 
Khode  Island 
Sooth  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

UUh  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Ordinary 
gallons. 


Proof 
gallons 


WHIBKT. 


BRANDT. 


BUM. 


our. 


Ordinary 
gallons. 


Proof 
gallons. 


Ordinary;  Proof 
gaUons.  ! gallons. 


Ordinar^^ 
gallons. 


Proof     Ordinary  i  Proof 
gallons.    gaDons.   gallons. 


135,337         1.212 


•  •  ■^■^Sf          ........ 

5,2«4  

n,2»7     151 

2,316  :. 

10,547  

4,215  

1,238  

2,126 

13.615  1 

»16  |! 

GLASS. 
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GLASS. 
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SCOPE  OF  THK  REPORT. 

The  iuvestigatioiis  which  ibrui  the  basis  of  this  report  correspoud  to  those  at  the  census  of  1880,  and  are 
desi-ribed  in  the  monograph  on  the  manufacture  of  glassforthe  Tenth  Census,as  follows:   ^^The  investigations  were 

cou  fined  exclusively  to  those  workswhich  manufacture  glass  from  thecrude  material,  or  make  the  ^metal',  as  itistermed, 
ami  do  not  include  any  statistics  of  those  establishments  iu  which  manufactured  glass  is  a  raw  material;  or,  in 
«»tlier  words,  this  report  only  covers  establishments  iu  which  glass  is  made,  not  those  in  which  it  is  reworked,  and 
d4>es  not,  therefore,  include  statistics  of  manufactories  of  ])aiuted  or  stained  glass,  mirrors,  cheniists'  ware,  etc.  In 
eases,  however,  where  the  glass  is  reworked  in  the  same  establishment  in  which  it  is  made,  as  where  rough  plate  is 
lM>lisbed  or  glassware  is  engraved  or  decorated,  the  tables  include  the  statistics  of  such  reworking,  it  being  regarded 
as  only  a  part  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  these  works,  or  as  having  such  a  close  relation  with  its  manufacture 
a»  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to  separate  the  statistics  of  the  crude  from  the  reworked  glass".  The  year 
<-<>vered  by  this  rejwrt  is  the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1890. 

The  classificatiou  adopted  iu  the  collection  of  the  statistics  for  the  Eleventh  Census  follows  the  same  division  of 
tbe  industry  into  four  branches  as  that  used  in  1880.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  classification 
of  g^lass,  but  as  one  made  necessary  by  the  conditions  of  its  manufacture  iu  this  country.  This  classificatiou  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Plate  glass  factories,  including  those  making  rough,  ribbed,  or  |>olished  plate  for  window  glass,  mirrors, 
skylights,  i>artitions,  etc.    This  class  also  includes  rolled  cathedral  plate. 

2.  Window  glass  factories,  including  those  manufacturing  cylinder  or  sheet  window  glass. 

3.  Glassware  factories,  including  those  manufacturing  flint  (lead  or  lime)  glass,  both  blown  and  pressed,  lamp 
4'biiiiiieys,  and  tlint  druggists'  and  chemists'  ware. 

4.  Green  and  black  glass  factories,  including  those  producing  green,  black,  amber,  etc.,  bottles,  fruit  jars, 
carboys,  demijohns,  and  other  hollow  ware,  and  green  druggists'  ware. 

The  statistical  results  for  the  industry  in  its  entirety  at  the  census  of  1890  are  summarize  as  follows: 

.SUMMARY  OF  GLASS  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 

Number  uf  entabliabmeuU  repoi*ting 2iM 

Capitol $40,966,850 

Miscellaueons  expenses $2, 267, 696 

Average  number  of  employe's  (aggregate) 45, 987 

Total  wages $22,118,522 

OfficerSy  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 1, 095 

Total  wages $1,232,561 

All  other  employes: 

Average  number 44,892 

Total  wages $20,885,961 

Cost  of  materials  used $12, 140, 985 

Value  of  products $41,061,004 

Number  of  furnaces 564 

Number  of  pots  in  furnaces 4, 932 

No  preceding  census  inquiry  has  comprehended  data  relating  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  statistics 
of  wages  and  materials.  The  current  inquiry  was  designed  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  production  other  than 
what  is  involved  in^juse  of  capital  and  plant,  for  interest,  and  depreciation. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  value  shown  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  indicating  the  profit  or 
earnings  of  capital,  because  these  statistics  contain  no  information  relating  to  cost- of  selling,  mercantile  losses,  and 
depreciation  of  plant.  The  census  inquiry  was  intended  to  ascertain  only  the  relations  which  capital,  miscellaneous 
exi)enses,  wages,  and  cost  of  materials  used  bear  to  the  value  at  the  works  of  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry, 
excluding  all  cost  or  expense  pertaining  to  the  mercantile  ])ortion  of  the  business. 

In  the  statement  on  the  following  page  the  data  for  tlie  entire  industry  are  distributed  to  the  various  branches 
which  have  been  described,  and  the  proportion  borne  to  the  whole  industry  by  the  respective  items  shown  for  each 
branch  is  indicated  by  the  percentages  stated. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


SUMMARY  SHOWING  THE   PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  ITEM   TO  ITS  TOTAL   FOR  THE   ENTIRE   INDUSTRY,  GLASS 

MANUFACTURE,  BY  BRANCHES:  1890. 


ITRMS. 


AQORBGATE  GLASR 
MANUFACTURE. 


Tot«l. 


Niunbrr  of  establishments  reportiog.  .j  2M  : 

Capital $40,966,850 

Miscellaiieoas  expenses $2. 267, 696 

Average  nnmber  of  employes  (aggre-  '  45  987 
gate). 

Totalwages '  $22  118  522 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 1.095 

Totalwages >  $1  232.561 

All  other  employes . 

Average  number 44, 892 

Totalwages $20,885,961 

Coetofnfaterials  osed $12,140,985 

Valne  of  prod  acts $41 ,  051 .  004 

Knmber  of  furnaces 564 

Number  of  pots  in  furnaces 4. 9.'t2 


Percent- 
age. 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.  (H) 


PLATE  OLASK. 


WINDOW   ULAflS. 


eLA88WABB. 


ToUl. 


16 
$10, 233. 641 
$510,238 
4,761. 

$2,417,141 

122 
$170.  204 

4,639 

$2,246,937 

$1,894,630 

$4. 860. 4M 

49 

725 


Percent-  ; 

age.      ' 

5.44 
24.98 
22.50 
10.35 

10.93 

11.14  I 

IS.  81  ,: 

'I 
I 

10.33  . 
10.76  ' 
15.60 
11.86  , 
8.69 
14.70  ! 


Total. 


84 

$8,119,935 

$550,307 

7.513 

$5,080,874 

170 
$167,908 

7.343 

$4,912,966 

$2,726,905 

$9,058,802 

146 

1.299 


Peroent- 
age. 

28.57 
19.82 
24.66 
16.34 


Total. 


125 
$15,448,196  ' 
$865, 115  I 
23,313  i 


Percent- 
age 

42.  SS 
37.71 
38.15 


22.97  '   $10,166,203 


15.52 
13.62 

16.36 
23.52 
22.46 
22.07 
25.88 
26.34 


I 


595  , 
$696,647  i 

22,718 

$9,469,556 

$4,925,234 

$18, 601. 244 

238 

2,311 


50.69   I 

I 

45.96 


54.34  ' 
56l52   I 

50.61 
45.34  ' 
40.57  I 
45.31  ' 
42.20 
46.86 


I 


OREBH  AND  BI^CK 
GLASS. 


Total. 


Percent- 
age. 


$7, 166, 078 
$333,036  ! 
10.400  i 

I 

$4,454,304  ' 

208  ! 
$197,802  , 

I 
10, 192  ; 

$4,256,502 

$2,594,216 

$8,621,464  j 

131  ! 

507 


23.47 
17.49 
14.69 
22.62 

20.14 

19.00 
16.05 


70 
20.38 
21.37 
20.76 
23.23 
12.10 


IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Prom  the  returns  received  it  appears  that  23  establishiueuts  were  idle  during  the  census  year.  The  following 
statements  present  the  data  concerning  these  establishments,  first,  by  totals  for  the  United  States  in  each  branch  of 
the  industry;  second,  by  totals  for  each  state  in  the  entire  industry: 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  GLASS  MANUFACTURE,  BY  BRANCHES:  1890. 


MRANCHK8. 


ToUl 

Plate  glass 

Window  glass 

Glassware 

Green    and    blsck 
glsss. 


I 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


23     $614, 748 


I 
5 
9 

8 


9.000 
111.800 
299.126 
194.822 


Num- 
ber of 

fur- 
naces. 


29 


Num- 
ber of 
pots. 


Num- 
ber of 
caj^ting 
tables. 


2:{9 


13 

8 


4 

68 

116 

51 


1 

Num-  I  Num-  ; 
ber  of  '.  ber  of  ' 
anneal- ;  grind- 
ing    ling  ma- 
ovens,   chines. 


Num- 

l»er  of 
clay 

grind- 
ing 

mills. 


Num-  i 
ber  of 
flatten-! 

ing     I 
ovens. 


Num- 
ber of 


Number ' 
of  i 
;  presses  ; 
I  or  press-  • 
I  ing  ma-  { 
I  chines,  i 


I 


Num- 
ber of 
leers. 


Num- 
ber of 
shops. 


Num- 
ber of  ! 
grind-  I  Num- 
iog  and :  ber  of 


engrav- 
ing ma- 
ohines. 


horses. 


Num- 
ber of 
carts. 


Num- 
ber of 
drays. 


1 

78 

5 

1 

5 
j 

1 

• 

«i 

23 


12 


59 


18 


67 : 


3    . 


11 
12 


12 


19 
40 


18 


:\ 


1 
•> 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF    IDLE    ESTABLISHMENTS,  GLASS  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:    1890. 


STATK»  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Num 
ber  of 

fur- 
naces. 


Num 
ber  of 
pots. 


Num 

ber  of 

casting 

table.s. 


Num 
ber  of 
anneal- 
ing 
ovens. 


Num- 
ber of 
grind- 
in^^ma- 
chines. 


Num- 
ber of 
clay 
iSrind 

mills. 


Num- 
ber of 

flatten 
ing 

ovens. 


Num- 
ber of 
glory 
hole**. 


Xuml»er 

of 
presses 
or  press- 
in;:  ina- 
chines. 


Num-  Num- 
ber of  ber  of 
leers,     shops. 


Num*  : 
ber  of 
griiid- . 
ing  and 
engrav- 
ing ma- 
chines. 


Num- 
ber of  j 
horses. 


Num- 
ber of 
carts. 


Num- 
l>er  of 
drays. 


The  United  States 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mihsouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

PerniKvlvania 

Utnh 


23     $614. 748 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
8 
3 
1 


45,000  ' 
19,000 
29.000 
40.000 
25.000 
15,000 
15.000 
24.500 
30,300 
217.948 
1.^.000 
17.000 


29 

1 

I 

1 
•> 


1 

2 

o 

a* 

12 
2 
1 


239 

8 

A 

lU 

12 

M 


10 
IK 
18 
91 
24 
6 


78 

3 

8 


23 


12 


59 


■  I—" 


18 
1 


10 


16 
40 


1 
3 


15 


11 
31 


16 
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There  were  23  establishineiits,  having  a  capital  of  $591,000,  with  27  furuaces  contaiiiiiig  215  pots,  reported  as 
idle  at  the  census  of  1880;  also  11  establishments  in  part  idle,  having  14  furnaces  containing  134  pots  entirely  idle. 

No  inquiry  was  made  at  the  census  of  1890  respecting  new  plants  in  process  of  construction,  therefore  no  data 
»re  available  for  comparison  with  the  statistics  published  in  the  report  for  1880. 

The  following  comparative  summar}*^  includes  only  statistics  for  estoblishments  a<*.tively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  glass  as  reported  at  both  census  periods: 

<M>MPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  WITH   PERCENTAGES  OF   INCREASE,  GLASS  MANUFACTURE,  BY  BRANCHES:  1880  AND  1890. 


ITBM8. 


AOGRBOATB  OLAfWt 

MAMvrAirrvRE. 


PLATK  OLAH8. 


WINDOW   (iLASS. 


UI^HfiWAKK. 


ORBKN  AMD  BLACK 
OLA88. 


Year.  ! 


XumlM-r  of  entablifihnientii  re- 
portlnf. 

0«pit«l 


^iiKvllaiMHMis  expeniies  (a) 


^\%*erHgA  numbtT  of  employ  en 
/•^irregate).  (6) 

Xutal  wafrm 


<Mttoer».  firm  members,  and 
clerks:  (e) 


A  veraKe  number 


Total  wages 


AH  other  employes :  «*) 
A  vf  rage  number 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 


1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 


Total 


leo 

294 
$18,804,599 
$40,966,850 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 


Total. 


$2,267,696 
24, 177  ' 
45,967 

$9, 144.  ioO 
$22,118,522 


5  ! 

$2,587,000 
$10,233,641 


'  Percent- 
1    age  of 
j  increase. 

I 


220.00 


Total. 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 


ToUl. 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 


295.58 


$510,238  I 

956 

4.761  j 

$292,253  I 

r2. 417. 141  ' 


49 

84 

$4, 703, 155 

$8, 119, 935 


73 
71.43  ij  125 

!       $6,907,278 

$15,448,196 


71.23 


72.66 


I 


1.095 


$1,232,561 


Toul  wages 


<'«r>»t  of  materials  used 


Valii«>  uf  i»mducta 


XuiiiImt  of  fiimareH 


NiainWr  of  imiIh  in  fiirua(*e.H. 


1880 
1890  ' 
1880  ' 
1890  , 
1880 
1890  : 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 


44.892 


122 
$170. 204 


$559,307    . 
3.890    . 

$2,139,536  '. 
$5,080,874    . 


123.65 


170 


$167,908 


$20,885,961 
$8,028,621 
$12, 140, 985 
$21,154,571 
$41.051.0(»4 

564 
2,439 
4.932 


4,639 


7.343  I. 


51.22 


94.05 

95.83 

1U2.21 


$2,246,937 

$438, 457 

$1,891,630 

$808,305 

$4,869,404 

8 

49 

84 

725 


332.11 


460  80 
512.50  : 
763. 10  I 


$4,912,966 

$1, 849, 530 

$2,726,905 

$5, 047, 313 

$0. 058. 802 

76 

146 

665 

1.290 


$865,115 

12.640 

23,313 

$4, 452, 417 

$10. 166. 203 


Total. 


42 

69 

$4,607,166 

$7, 165, 078 


Percent- 
age of 
increaM. 


I 


64.99 


56.52 


$333,036 

6,691 

10,400 

$2, 259. 894 

$4,454,304 


595 


$696,647 


208 


$197. 802 


22.718 


10,192 


47.44 

79.48 


92.11 


95.  :u 


$9,469,566 

$3. 292, 380 

$4,925,234 

$9. 568, 520 

$18,601,244 

130 

238 

1,247 

2,311 


49.59 
94.40 


83.08    ; 


85. 32 


$4,256,502 

r2, 448, 254 

■  ■■■■•■■« 

$2,594,216 

5.96 

$5. 670. 433 

$8. 521.  464 

50.28 

74 

131 

77.03 

443 

hm 

•34.76 

a  Not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880. 

^  The  Achedule  used  at  the  ceuHUs  of  1880  called  for  the  "total  uumlier  oi  cmployeN  ' 
«in|tlo\ed  during  the  year,  including  officers,  firm  meml»erM.  and  rlt^rlcR. 
e  Not  reported  neparately  at  the  census  of  1H80. 
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The  preceding  stateiiieut  shows  a  high  rate  of  iucrease  during  the  decade,  the  greatest  change  of  general 
conditions  having  occurre<l  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glsiss,  which  li^s  increased  its  capital  nearly  threefold,  and 
the  value  of  its  product  nearly  fivefold. 

A  correct  statement  of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  number  of  eniploy<^s  or  the  total  amount  of  wages  can 
n4»t  be  made,  because  a  wide  difference  exists  in  the  form  of  inquiry  used  at  the  two  census  periods.  At  the  census 
of  1880  the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  for  the  glass  industry  called  for  the  ^^total  number  of  employ^^s'^  and  the 
**>  total  amount  of  wages  and  earnings  paid  all  classes  of  labor  during  the  year'\  The  schedule  used  at  the  census 
of  189(>  called  for  the  total  wages  and  the  '^  average  nnmber  employed  during  the  year'-,  that  is,  the  average  number 
employed  during  the  entire  term  of  oi>eration  of  each  establishment  during  the  census  year.  These  data  were 
obtained  for  the  following  classes  of  employ<!'s:  first,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers, 
and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not  general  su|>erintendents  or  managers);  second,  officers,  or  firm  members; 
third,  clerks;  fourth,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen ;  fifth,  pieceworkers.  The  data 
ifinceming  employes  and  wages  are  presented  in  detail  in  Tables  7  and  8,  accompanying  this  report. 

CAPITAL. 

The  different  items  reported  as  capital  at  the  census  of  1890  in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  are  shown 
ID  detail  in  Tables  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

The  total  capitiil  reported  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  glass  was  distributed  in  the  proportions  to  the 
▼arioas  branches  of  the  industry  at  the  census  periods  of  1880  and  1890,  respectivel}',  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


STATEMENT  OF  RELATIVE  AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  TO  EACH  BRANCH  OF  GLASS  MANUFACTURE :  ISSO  AND  1890. 


Total 


BRANCHES. 


Plate  glaM 

WiDflotr  glad!* 

Glassware 

Green  and  black  clasn 


CAPITAL. 


1S89 


$18.8^>4.aK) 


2,587,000 
4, 703. 1.V5 
6.W7,27« 
4. 007, 166 


1890 


$10,906,850 


10, 23\  641 
8. 110. 935 

15,448,196 
7. 165,  iftS 


PEBCEXTAOB  OF 
TOTAL. 


18fl0 

100.  Oi) 

13.76 
25.01 
36.73 
34.50 


lOU.OO 

24.98 
19.82 
37.71 
17.49 


The  average  aoiouut  of  capital  employed  to  prodace  $1  value  of  product  in  each  brauch  of  the  industry,  as 
mdicated  by  the  results  of  the  inquiries  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  is  as  follows: 

AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  TO  PRODUCE  $1  OF  PRODUCT  IN  EACH  BRANCH  OF  (iLASS  MANUFACTURE:  1880  AND  1890. 


BRANCHES. 


Total 


Plate  glaMi 

Window  glass 

Gla«8war<* 

Green  and  black  gla^a 


AVERAGE 

CAPITAL  PKR 

$1  OP 

PRODUCT. 

18H0 

18M 

$0.89 

$1.00 

2.98 

2.10 

0.93 

;            0.90 

0.72 

0.83 

0.81 

0.84 

i 

The  comparatively  large  amount  of  capital  re([uired  to  a  product  of  one  dollar  in  the  manufacture  of  plate 
glass,  $2.98  in  1880  and  $2.10  in  1890,  is  due  to  the  emi)loyment  of  costly  machinery  to  an  extent  not  required  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  industry  and  also  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large  amount  of  glass  at  the  works 
between  the  casting  and  the  finishing,  both  of  these  items  being  rei^orted  as  capital. 


WAGES  AND  MATERIALS. 

The  changed  proportion  of  cost  for  wages  and  materials  used,  in  their  relation  to  the  valine  of  pi*oducts  as 
reiK)rted  at  the  two  census  i)eriods,  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  percentage  which  each  constitutes 
of  the  total  value  of  products  by  the  respective  branches  of  the  industry: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  PERCENTAGE   OF    WAGES  AND  MATERIALS   USED  IN  THE  VALUE  OF   PRODUCT,  GLASS 

MANi:'FACTURE,  BY  BRANCHES:  1880  AND  1890. 


BRAlfCUES. 


Total: 

Wages . . . 
Materials 


l*latc  glass : 

Wages 

Materials 

Window  glass : 

Wages 

Materials 

Glassware : 

Wages 

Materials 

(treen  and  black  glas^: 

Wages 

Materials 


PEB^SHTAGE  OK 
PRODUCT. 


1880 


18iO 


43.23 

53.88 

37.95 

29.58    i 

•   . 

i 

83.66 

49.04 

50.50 

38.91 

42.39 

56.09 

36.64    ! 

30.10 

46.53 

54.65 

34.41 

26.48 

39.85 

52. 2: 

43.  IH 

30.44 

In  considering  the  increase  shown  in  this  statement  of  the  percentage  that  wages  is  of  product,  betweeu  1880 
and  18JH>j  jittention  is  called  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  inquiry  respecting  wages. 


GLASS. 
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The  schedule  of  inquiry  contained  a  Beries  of  questions  designed  to  obtain  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  in 
tlie  manufacture  of  the  products  rexx>^^9  ^^^^^  ^l^o  ^^^  quantity  and  cost  of  each  of  the  specified  classes  of 
materials.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  presented  under  the  appropriate  headings  of  the  tables  for  the 
manufacture  as  a  whole  and  also  for  its  several  branches,  but  they  should  not  be  accejited  as  statements  of  tlie 
exact  quantities  and  cost  of  the  respective  classes  or  kinds  of  materials,  because,  in  some  instances,  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  is  represented  by  the  labor  expended  upon  it.  Under  the  head  of  fuel  there  are  instances  of 
manufacturers  using  natural  gas  who  report  no  specific  cost  therefor,  because  it  proceeds  from  wells  on  their 
premises,  and  the  annual  cost  of  labor  and  piping  connected  with  its  use  is  comprehended  by  replies  under  other 
beads.  The  following  materials  not  specified  in  the  tables  are  among  those  included  in  the  column  headed  ^^  All 
other  materials '':  emery,  cotton  cloth,  felt,  plaster  of  paris,  fire  brick,  red  brick,  furnace  stone,  iron  castings, 
cannel  coal,  charcoal,  wrought  iron,  oxide  of  cobalt,  zaffer,  beeswax,  black  lead,  and  supplies  used  for  ordinary 
repair  of  furnace. 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  value  of  the  i^roducts  of  each  branch  of  the  industry  at  the  census 
periods  of  1880  and  1890,  respectively : 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  FOR  EACH  BRANCH  OF  THE  OLASS  MANUFACTURE:  1880  AND  1890. 


BRANCHES. 


Total 

Plate  glasn 

Window  glass 

GUuMirarc 

Green  and  black  glnsH 


VALVB  OF 

I'KODrCTS. 

PBRCBXTAGK  OP 
TOTAL  VALUB. 

1                                                    ■ 

1880           1800     ' 

1880 

1890 

$21. 154, 571 

$41,051,004 

•      100.00 

100.00    ' 

—     ■         ;•    --■— 

— 

.^:r-. — z — r.— 

, 

868.305 

4,80O,4M 

4.10 

11.86 

5, 047, 313 

9, 058,  R02 

ia.86 

22.07 

9,568,530 

18,601,244 

45.23 

45.31 

5.670,433 

8.521,464 

26.81 

20.76 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  productive  rank  of  the  various  states  in  which  glass  was  manufactured 
in  1880  and  1890,  and  the  x)ercentage  which  the  product  of  each  state  constitutes  of  the  total  value  of  products  in 
tbe  United  States: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  STATES  RANKED  ACCORDING   TO  VALUE   OF    PRODUCT    IN  GLASS  MANUFACTURE :   1880 

AND  1890. 


1- 


RANK. 


VALUB  or  PBODITCT8. 


PBBCBMTAaB  OF 
TOTAL  VALUB. 


STATES. 


1880 


1800 


1880 


1800 


1880   1800 


RANK. 


VALUB  OK  PRODUCTS. 


flTATBS. 


The  rniUKl  SUte».   $21,154,571   $41,051,004    1100.00  1100.00 


PcDimylrania. . 

Ohio 

SfwJyney... 

Indiana 

New  York 

niinoU 

Maryland 

Mlasoori 

West  Virginia. 
Mnanacboaetts 


1 
4 

2 

8 
3 
6 
10 
5 
9 
7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


8, 720, 5R4 

1, 549, 320 

2,810.170 

790,781 

2, 420, 796 

001.343 

587.000 

919,827 

748,500 

854,345 


17,179,137  ! 

5,649,182  ! 

5.218,152  ! 

2,095,400  ' 

2,723,019  ! 
2,372,011 

1,256,697  , 
1,215,329 
945,234 

431,437  I 


41.22 
7.32 

13.28 
3.74 

11.44  > 
4.26  I 
2.77  I 
4.35 
3.54 
4.04  . 


41.85 
13.76 
12.71 
7.30 
6.63 
6.78 
3.06 
2.96 
2.30 
1.06 


Kentooky 

Georgia 

Wisconsin 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Michigan 

Connecticut 

New  nampsbire. 
Iowa 


1880     1800   '       1880 


11 


13 


14 
12 
15 
16 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15  • 

16 

17 


$388,405 


1800 


140,000 


90,000 

16U.O0O 

70,000 

3,500 


(a) 
(a) 
(«) 
(«) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


All  other  sUtes  (a) $1,066,397 


PERCBNTAOB  OF 
TOTAL  VALUB. 

1880 

1800 

1.84 

0.66 

0.43 
0.76 
0.83 
0.02 



2.60 

A  Indndes  states  in  which  Icms  than  3  establinhuents  were  in  operation  during  the  census  year  1890.  so  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may 
ooC  be  disclosed.    These  establiMbmentn  were  diiitribnted  as  follows:  California,  1:  Colorado,  1;  llelawans  1 :  (teorgia,  2;  Kentucky,  2;  Michigan.  1:  Wisconsin,  1. 

To  enable  a  complete  comparison  of  the  statistics  relating  to  glass  manufacture  as  rex>orted  at  the  censuses  of 
18?V)  and  1890,  all  the  data  common  to  both  i>eriod8  are  presented  in  Table  1  by  totals  for  the  United  States  and 
for  each  state  having  3  or  more  establishments.  This  table  includes  the  number  of  idle  establishments  rex>orted 
for  both  years,  also  the  value  of  works  being  built  in  188(). 

Table  2  shows  by  totals  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  state  having  3  or  more  establishments  the  data 
reported  by  294  establishments  which  made  glass  during  the  census  year  1890,  and  constitutes  a  statistical 
presentation  of  the  glass  manufacture  in  its  entirety.  In  tables  from  3  to  6,  inclusive,  these  statistics  are 
distributed  to  the  different  branches  of  the  industry,  namely,  plate  glass,  window  glass,  glassware,  and  green  and 
Uai'k  glass. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 


PLATE  GLASS. 

Table  3  coatains  the  statdstics  reported  at  the  census  of  1890  relating  to  the  manafacture  of  plate  glass  by  16 
establishments. 

From  the  data  reported  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  products  was  $4,869,494;  the  total  quantity  of  glass 
cast  was  19,319,509  square  feet  Of  this  quantity  3,106,831  square  feet  valued  at  $337,057  were  sold  in  the  rough  state, 
2,773,824  square  feet  valued  at  $279,407  were  made  into  cathedral  glass,  and  9,100,111  square  feet  were  made  into 
polished  plate  valued  at  $4,172,484.  The  value  of  other  products,  consisting  of  opalescent  glass  disks,  dock  lights, 
ribbed  glass,  etc,  was  $80,546. 

The  quantity  unaccounted  for  is  4,338,743  square  feet,  or  22.46  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  cast.  This  represents 
the  quantity  of  cast  plate  in  process  of  manufacture,  also  of  rough  plate  broken  up  and  used  as  cullet,  and  also  of 
opalescent  glass  disks,  dock  lights,  ribbed  glass,  etc.,  the  quantity  of  which  was  not  reported.  It  appears  that  the 
average  value  per  square  foot  of  polished  plate  was  45.85  cents  as  compared  with  76.20  cents  in  1880;  the  increase 
in  quantity  of  production  was  773.33  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  value  per  square  foot  was  39.83  per  cent. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 

Table  4  contains  the  statistics  reported  at  the  census  of  1890  relating  to  the  nianufa4*,ture  of  window  glass  by 
84  establishments. 

This  table  presents  only  the  totals  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  states  of  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania;  the  totals  for  Illinois,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Ohio  having  3,  4,  8,  and  21  establishmenta, 
respectively,  in  addition  to  other  states  in  which  there  were  less  than  3  establishments^  have  been  grouped  in 
one  sura.  If  the  totals  for  these  states  were  separately  published  in  connection  with  similar  totals  for  the  other 
branches  of  the  industry  and  for  the  entire  industry,  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  in  those  branches 
in  which  there  are  less  than  3  establishments  could  be  identified  by  deducting  from  the  totals  for  the  entire  industry, 
in  the  states  named  above,  the  totals  for  those  branches  of  the  industry  in  which  there  are  3  or  more  establishments. 

It  api)ears  that  the  total  quantity  of  window  glass  produced  by  the  84  establishments  was  3,768,884  boxes  of 
50  square  feet,  valued  at  $9,037,187,  or  an  average  of  $2.40  per  box,  as  compared  with  $2.71  in  1880.  The  increase 
in  the  quantity  produced  is  102.11  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  its  value  is  79.05  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the 
average  value  per  box  is  11.44  per  cent. 

GLASSWARE. 

Table  5  contains  statistics  reported  at  the  census  of  1890  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  glassware  by  125 
establishments. 

The  products  of  this  branch  of  the  glass  industry  compri^^e  flint  or  lead  an<l  lime  glassware,  both  blown  and 
pressed;  lamps  and  lamp  chimneys,  and  flint  druggists'  and  chemists'  ware. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  certain  kinds  of  glassware  made;  the  data 
obtained  are,  however,  far  from  complete  and  do  not  represent  the  total  quantity  or  total  value  of  the  diflferent 
classes.  They  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  relafive  values  per  unit  of  the  respective  classes  of  product, 
and  are  stated  as  follows: 

TUMBLERS  AND  CK>BLET?^ 


^TATKS. 

• 

Namb«r  of 
groM. 

Value. 

Averajpe  value 
pergroHH. 

Ohio 

renuAvlvHDiii 

• 

453.225 

'           20«,800 

1 

♦555,273 
780,050 

3.77 

LAMPS. 

Value. 

8TATEK. 

Number  of 
doren. 

66.833 
87,058 

INEYS 

Average  value 
per  dozen. 

1 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . .. 

1         $110,550 
174. 900 

Value. 

$1.65 
2.01 

LAMP  CHIb 

STATES. 

Number  of 
dozen. 

Averaee  value 
per  dozen . 

Xew  York 

623.512 
4. 025, 120 
2.885.841 

r256,541 

541,836 

1.017.639 

$0.41 

Ohio 

Pennsvlviinia . 

O-i:*. 

0  3.'» 

GLASS. 
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FLINT  BOTTLES,  PRESCRIPTION  AND  FLASKS. 


STATKA. 


Nomberof 
gronH. 


IlUnoit.. 

Indian* 

Maryland  — 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


12.000 

177,000 

170, 4»7 

R,708 

e5,43« 
823.880 


Valu<^. 


$30,000 
470,  «79 
500,000 
87,500 
151, 486 
2,083.062 


ATerage 

value 
per  groea. 


$2.50 
2.71 

*>  M 

.«>   WW 

4.81 
2.32 
2.53 


GREEN  AND  BLACK  GLASS. 

Table  6  oontuns  the  statiatice  repartee!  at  the  census  of  1890  relating  t<»  the  maniifacture  of  green  and  black 
^lass  by  69  establishments. 

The  prodacts  of  ihis  branch  of  the  glass  industry  comprise  green  and  black  bottles  and  vials,  beer  bottles, 
fruit  jars,  demijohns,  carboys,  telegraph  insulators,  and  similar  articles  made  of  green  or  black  glass. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pieces  in  certain  classes  of  products,  but  the  data  are  not 
e«)mplete.  The  totals  of  the  returns  which  contained  specific  statements  of  prodacts  are  as  follows,  bat  may  only 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  average  values  per  unit  and  not  as  representing  the  total  value  or  quantity  of  the 
re«l>ective  classes  of  produ<;t. 

QREEN  AND  BLACK  BOTFLES  ABOVE  8  OUNCE,  NOT  INCLUDING  FRUIT  JARS  AND  BEER  BOTTLES. 


HTATICH. 


Number  of 
grofia. 


Value. 


A  verage 

Talue 
p<'rin*o«s. 


Illlnoit* 

Mitryland 

llisaonrl 

New  Jersey  . 
New  York  ... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


44,208  1 

$226,808 

5.600  < 

33,000 

4,748 

20.62*; 

75.266 

234.881 

10, 401 

00.403 

1,123 

5,052 

72.661 

359.565 

$5.10 
5.80 
4.34 
3.12 
4.64 
1.50 
4.05 


VIALS,  8  OUNCE  AND  UNDER. 


California 10.000 

Colorado 1.004 

Maryland 05,350 

New  Jersey :i43,487 

New  York 59.856 

Ohio 3.200 

Pennsylvuiia 206. 447 

BEER  BOTTLES. 


37,000 

5.326 

130.700 

665, 506 

86,058 

9.600 

194.337 


8.70 
2.80 
2.00 
1.04 
1.45 
3.00 
0.04 


n 


Illinois 

Kentucky . . . 
!  Maryland... 
!  New  Jersey 
i    New  York.. 


127.070  I 

6.000 

8.750  I 
37,360 
25.750  : 


!W7, 012 
30.000 
35.000 

113.480 
06,170 


4.70 
5.00 
4.00 
3.04 
:i.73 


FRUIT  .FAKS. 


Califomiu 

Coiorndo 

niinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky  . . . 

MisHoari 

New  Jersey 
New  York  — 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


2.000 

.l.OiQ 

20. 750 

83.270 

e.ooo 

2.003 
33.40G 

<W.72C 
47.250 


18.000 

19.43ft 

103.798 

440.667 

30.000 

12.039 

181,410 

5.'>,000 

296.065 

233.125 


U.OO 
4.»S 
.1.00 
5.29 
5.00 
6.18 
IS.  43 
.V79 
1.88 
1.93 


The  total  number  of  carboys   iei)orted   specifically  was  23,410,  valuer!   at  ^12,026;    the   total   number  of 
demijohns  reported  was  2,139  gross,  valued  at  $62,304. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES,  BY  CLASSES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  7  contains  statistics  shomng  by  classes  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in 
the  manutacture  of  glass  daring  the  census  year  1890,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  each  number  in  the 
respective  classes,  excepting  pieceworkers. 

It  should  be  borne«iu  mind  that  the  number  of  hands  reported  is  the  average  number  employed  during  the  year, 
that  is,  the  average  number  having  continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  establishments. 
Upon  this  basis  the  computations  are  made  to  obtain  the  average  weekly  earnings.  The  average  number  of 
employes  reported  for  each  establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  embraced  by  its  term  of  operation; 
the  result  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of 
individual  reports,  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  entire  labor  is  obtained.  This 
number,  used  as  a  divisor  for  the  total  wages  reported,  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 

The  table  includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks;  it  also  shows  the  distribution  of  the  average  number  of 
employ^  at  various  weekly  rates  of  wages  (excluding  pieceworkers),  and  the  average  number  of  hours  in  the 
ordinar}'  day  of  labor  in  the  various  states. 

The  employes  as  presented  in  Table  7  may  be  distributed  into  3  groups.  Group  1  comprises  officers,  firm 
members,  and  clerks;  group  2  comprises  all  other  employes  receiving  wages  according  to  time;  group  3  comprises 
all  operatives  paid  by  the  ^' piece ^  or  according  to  the  quantity  of  production.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
numerical  proportion  of  each  group  in  the  whole  body  of  employes  and  their  i*elative  share  of  the  total  wages : 


Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks 1,096 

Operstives,  skilled  and  nnskiUed 32,461 

Pieceworkers I    12,431 


2.38 
70.59 
27.03 


ll 


1.232,501 

11,856,5^^ 

0,029,423 


5.57 
53.61 
40.82 


The  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children,  respectively,  of  the  whole  number  of  employes  is  as  follows: 


CLA88S8  OP  KMPLOT^S. 


Total 


tSSbf?.  p«^Dt«»«« 


45,987 


100.00 


i  Males  above  16  years. . . 
■  Females  above  15  years. 
;    Children 


The  schedule  of  inquiry  called  for  a  statement  showing  distinctive  classes  of  employes  according  to  their 
occupations  and  the  rates  paid  in  each  occupation.  In  many  of  the  reportB  from  establishments  having  a  large 
number  of  employes  engaged  in  the  same  class  of  occupation  the  rates  of  wages  vary  materially  in  the  same  class 
and  the  rate  reported  is  the  average,  so  that  in  computing  the  general  average  for  the  respective  classes  the 
result  is,  to  some  extent,  an  average  of  average  amounts,  and  is  not  therefore  a  true  average.  The  same  difficulty 
was  encountered  at  the  census  of  1880,  and  the  following  remarks  relating  to  the  subject  contained  in  the  report 
for  the  Tenth  Census  are  equally  applicable  now : 

However,  an  endeavor  hati  been  miide  in  the  accompanying  tables  to  arrive,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  the  range  of  wages  paid  the 
different  classes  of  labor  and  the  average  wages ;  and  if  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  this  is  only  approxunate,  and  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  exact  average  wages  of  the  different  classes,  no  one  need  be  led  astray  by  the  statement. 

Table  8  shows  the  range  and  average  rates  of  daily  wages  of  employes  classified  by  occupations  in  the  various 
branches  of  glass  manufacture  as  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  different  establishments. 

The  statement  on  the  following  page  shows  the  intervals  of  payment  prevailing  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
industry,  as  indicated  by  the  returns  received.  In  connection  with  the  respective  intervals  is  stated  the  number 
of  establishments  reporting  and  the  number  of  employes  paid  by  them  at  such  intervals. 


GLASS. 


819 


Total 


STATEMENT  OF  INTERVALS  OF  PAYMENT,  GLASS  MANUFACTURE:  1S»<). 


BRAMCUKK. 


WKBKLY, 


Nuni1»er  of: 
establiah-     „^^i^„a^ 


Number  of 


K<)KTXI<*HTLY. 


MONTHLY . 


NO  8TATFJIKM-. 


Number  of  v- u.  -    r    Number  of  v. .«.i^- -  r 

cnUblish.    ^"'njx^r^fj   ».!»tabU«b-  ^""^V*^ 


Number  of   v.....k  -.r 

eMabllsh.  ■  ^"^.^'i^^ 
I  employ^. 


monts. 


PIjiK  ^ISM 

Olariwwaiv^  (6) 

Orv**!!  and  bUck  glass 


4 

83 
45 


:;o.au 

569  > 

6.868  ;; 

15.686  il 

7, 183  ': 


GO 


I 
11.946     ■ 


13 


2, 766 


8 

1 

4U 

20 


1.984 

114     || 
0.927     , 
2,  921 


064 


4  i 

5  i 

1 

2.20^ 
267 

•  ■ 

2 



264 
700 

4 

291 

a  Thiriy-OQO  window  glass  works  report  weekly  payments  and  monthly  settlements  and  I  with  fortnightly  MSttlements. 
6  Six  glassware  works  report  weekly  paymentn  with  monthly  settleinentrt  and  4  with  fortnightly  settlements. 

There  are  factory  stores  connected  with  1  plate. glass  works,  8  window  glass  works,  2  glassware  works,  and  9 
grreen  and  black  glass  works. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablr  1.— detailed  comparative  statement,  glass 


STATn  AND  TKRKl- 
TOBIBS. 


Year. 


Kom- 
berof 

Ush. 
menta 
report- 
ing. 


AVBBAOB  NDMBBR 
TOTAL 


OP  BMPLOTte  AKD. 
WAGB8. 


Capital. 


Aggregate. 


Aver- 
age    I      Total 
nam-  I     wages, 
ber. 


Males 
aboTe 

16 
yearn. 


The  United  StateH. 


1880 
1890 


211 
317 


$19, 844,  G99      24. 177  '  |0,  lU.  100 
;  41.581,596  .:  45,967  :  22. 118.522 


17,778 
37,117 


Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
year*. 


Chil- 
dren. 


741     5.858 
1.927  '  6,913 


MATBBIALS  C8BD. 


Total  cost. 


Mixing  I  ^^ 
sand. 


(Tons.) 


(Tons.) 


$8,028,621  ,    155.-I47       39.500 
12,140.985      380,328     227.418 


Soda 

Salt 

aah. 

eaka. 

(Tods.) 

(Tons:) 

Nitrate 
of  soda. 
(Tons.) 


49,828  I    7,877 
98,777  i  38,092 


2,859 
7,031 


8alt. 
(Tone.) 


1,900 
2,429 


a  Includes  idle  establishments  for  1880  and  1890  and  those  reported  as  buildinj;  at  1880. 
6  None  reported  in  1890. 
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MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


MATERIALS   TSBD — CuntiaUMl. 


Litbarve. 
>    (PoaofU.) 


Ltiut* 

mud 

quick- 


Lime- 


els.)     '  ' 


:.«32     2,313,208  .  809.886  ,     2.507 
544.978     5,501.650     920.706  i  45.482 


40.000 


49,607  ,        300 
25. 525       3. 387 


47.842 
61.818  • 

660 


6,877 


713. 974     191, 146 
1. 823. 007     610, 915 


26,100    

121. 308       14, 336 


32.000    

214, 100       87. 052 


400 


Fuel. 


Coal.    .  Wood. 
(Tods.)  (Curds.) 


646,808     63.867 
723,521     57.867 


Poto. 

(Num- 

Coke. 

ber.) 

(Tons.) 

Fire  clay  and  pot  clay. 


Total.       .  American.  '  English. 
(Pounds.)  ,1  (Pounds.)    (Pounds.) 


(Y«*nnan. 
(Pounds.) 


Lumber 
(Num- 
ber of 

M 
feet.) 


Nails. 
(Kegs.) 


I 


35. 242 
88.576 

61.050 
00.425 

400 


4.212. 
1.062 

460 
500 


28:410  ' 
37,467  ' 


400 
9.233 

71 
280 


I 


13.655 
8,006 

627* 
<98 

1.100 
701 


17,233.891  i!     9,196,055 


110.000 


37,066,052  I,  23.353,857  11,128.881 


40 


833,000 
&'>0,332  I 

692,000 
3. 153.  OOO 

37,500 


817.000 
799. 332 

662.  UOO 
2. 235. 600 

37,500 


7, 927, 2:i6 
12,583,914 


16,000 
60.000 

30,000 
918.000 


5.1,585  , 
102.932  I 

2,012 
4,389 

1,767 
11.752 

18 


15.150 
30.262 

544 

1.860 

1,040 
3.552 

10 


7 


90.000 


7. 000       10. 300 


12 


:W2 


1,600 


12,829 


60 


982  I 


202 


166.000 


165.000 


1,000        1,115 


600 


•  * 


4100 


130.  Ill 

74.3IM 


94.000 

298.260 
140.750 


1«H) 
34.005 

1^2.456 
501 ».  334 

3K.OU0 
335.216 


20.000 
39.873 

560.257 
1.213.264 

210,000 
786.991 


496 
1.474.  O08 

3.760 
50.000 


1. 218. 
3.086.681 


100,000 


I 


62,866 
87.608 

2,348 
20 

47,275 
12. 916 

174.680 
i98.086 

98.854 
90,502 

45.635 
108.597 

309.122 
288.674 

7,533 
14,107 

13. 175 
61.763 


346 
300 

360 
2,278 

4.'>5 
3.307 


778 


2.710  1 
16,520 

6.697 
4.275 

24.000 
1(»4.811 

38.453 
75.256 

6.600 
52.026 


1.500 
14.600 

9.049 
8.150 

3.960 
56.022 

12,000 
17.065 

27,5l»5 
32,489 


15.723  : 
:i0.248  ' 

10,899 
11,007 

36.070 

71.  lao 


1.H48 
2,726 

1,184 
900 

3. 2o:{ 
510 


1. 110 

1,017 
400 

781 
17.  710 


61.  !ai)     20, 144 
105.067  ■  18.217 


t.W2 

1.124 
20.248 


28. 916  16. 436 

:t75. 196  124.581 

547.266  110,178 

746. 393  216. 910 


■I 


1,195 


89.822 

930 
23,300  , 


8, 518 
16,450 


23.260 


52.266 
70,85:1 

54,945 
127.  ra2 

278. 575 
122.771 

19.  319 
3.160 

8.060 
22.932 


11.247 
24.485 

1.488 
1,065 

8.996 
6.082 


2,025 
2.310 


2.412 

2.484 
2.880 

3.935 
890 

16.277 
1.580 

1.923 
500 

500 
472 


587 
:{63 

150 
45 

601 
98 

2.118 
.518 

1.661 
450 

835 
1,780 

5.170 
3.223 

332 
170 

271 
160 


I 


692.000 
2.487.620 

466.479 
330.738 

»51.:i50 
2,210,091 

2,880,998 
3,841.290 

1,887.650 
2,775.355 

848,025 
7, 141. 278 

6.495.169 
13.086,298  ; 

933,720  , 

662,550 

I 

400,000 
518.500  I 


68.0(N) 
765.  420 

253.  679 
18.000 

9.M.:i.'>0 
2,183,211 

629,000 
1,868.290 

242.000 
925.725 

700,425 
4. 847. 564 

3.541,981 
8,931,215 

933. 720 
695, 0(K) 

195,000 
184.500 


:t8.oou 

60.0U0 


624,000 
1.684.  UOO 

152.800 
312. 7:w 


290.000 


392.848 


200.000  I 

26.000  ! 
208.033 


26,880 

2.251,998 
1.683.000 

1,595.650 
1. 456. 782 

147,600 
2.093.714 

2,927.188 
3,  »I7. 050 


24.000 


67.550 

181.000 
834.000 


2. 210 

2.433  ; 

I 

301 
1.549 

1,154 
2,021 

10,529 
16.923 

5,201  , 
6,966  ' 

3,098 
14.691 

24.834  , 
39.202 

838 
1,441 

508 
1.565 


503 
1,272 

148 
192 

512 
777 

3,996 
5, 312 

1,696 
3,103 

670 
4,464 

5.062 
8.946 

452 
420 

135 
3.'>5 


I" 
I- 


14 


c  Kmbmcea  establishments 
VzMh.  1:  Wisconsin,  1. 

d  Kmbracea  eatablishmenta 

11788 21 


distributed  an  follows:  California,  1:  Colorado,  2;  Delaware,  1; 
distributed  as  follows :  California,  I ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  District  of 


Georgia,  2;  Kansas,  1:  Kentucky,  4;  Michigan.  1;  Minnesota,  1 
Columbia,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Mississippi.  1;  New  Hampehire,  1. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  1.— DETAILED  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  GLASS 


3 
A 

b 

•7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 


MATBBIALS  USBD— 

contiDued. 


PROIirCTB. 


STATK8  AXD  TKBRl 
TOBIB8. 


Year. 


Plate  glaM. 


Window  glass. 


I 


!    ^i7!l    ^Srilu**  Totalvalue.il- 
I  ana  hay.     barrels.  .  ^         \ 

!  <Tons.)  .(Nomber.).  '"'  ' 


Tbernit<^iState« 


1880 
1890 


I 


Illinois 1880 

1890 

I 

IndUna    1880 

1800 


Iowa 


1880 
1890 


Kentucky 1880 

1800 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 


..  1880 
j  1890 

1880 
I  189U 


Missouri 1880 

1890 

i 

Kew  Jersey '■  1880  j 

!  18ii0  I 


New  York  .... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
West  Virginia 


.    1880 
.  1890 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1800 
1890 


14    All  other  states 1880 

I  1890 


I  ! 

I  Total  cast.  Sold  rough. 
Value.         (Square         (8quaiv 
feet.)  feet.) 


21,298         014.619    $21,1&4.571        $8flfe,305  .     1,700,227 
37.253      1,891,071      41.051,004      4,880,494     19,319,509 


941 
1,566 

467 
2.712 


I 


1 


4,500 
14.090 


3,000 
800 


1,155 


400 


901,343 
2.372,011 

790,781 
2,995,409 

3,500 
388,405 


3^,227 


Polished. 

(Square 

feet.) 


Value. 


Boxes. 


Glassware. 


Grueu  and 
black  glass. 


Value. 


Value. 


1,042.  poo  ;•  $5,047,313  !  1.864.784 


3,106,831  j  9.100,111  !!    9,058,802     3,768,884 


$9,568,520  :  $5,670,433 
18.601.244       8.521,484 


I 


373,343    115,271 


949,883 


496.400     970.000 
946.000   2.383,703 


409 
802 

325 
233 

617 
480 

3,002 

4. 131 

2,328 
1,990 

1.375 
6,543 


3.512 


20.684 


I 


9,787  I 
16,978  ; 

754  ' 
1.392 

137 
426 


•  1.200 
39.963 

53.475 
3.000 

1.500 
840 

31.000 
600 

147.977 
140.315 

r 

86,835  ' 
376,636  ' 

516,520  ', 
985.327  . 

70.312 
119.800  , 

100 
7,500 


587,000  I. 
1,356.607  <. 

854,345 
431.437 

919,827 
1,215.329 

2. 810, 170 
5. 218. 152 


45.843 
72.748 

322.550 


209.543 
569.375 

500.000 


130.000    642,000     229,397     91.759 
100.000  1.758,248     885,745    360,114 


20,684 


672,179 
3,500 


528.000 
996.907 

64,984 
491,485 


209.543 
434,150 

17.000 


400,000 


332,000 

194,002 

68,000 


141,000 
41.886 
24,000* 


215,330 


2.420,796 
2,723,019 

1,549,320 
5,649,182 

8,720,584 
17. 179. 137 

748.500 
945,234 

460,000 
1,065,397 


2.758.347  i  9.024,273 


729.155 
1,316,170 

540,903 
358.000 


296.685 


»,000 
674.900 

704,500 
136.487 
400,000 


160,563 


170.000 


392.790 


1.681,015 


622,432  :t  1.235,426  i  2.666.566 


216,748 
127,122 


515.177 


1,002,390 


5.840.519 


2,222,513 
3,648,577 


780,283 
1,430,455 


1.157.571 
1.307,156 

1.076,320 
3,564,370 

4,881.312 
8,700.124 

748.500 
946.234 


I 


722,822 
693,686 

115.000 
519.015 

1,616.750 
2,072,0(19 


I 


7,342.068     2,057,504 


90.000,        30.000  160,000 

1,492,344;     3,208,310     1,355,8834'       561,972 


2io,oco 

1.062.r26 


a  While  the  total  value  fur  the  respeotive  states  is  the  total  value  of  products  repoited  for  all  branches  of  the  glass  msnufseture,  this  total  can  not  be  obtained 
by  adding  the  amounts  givan.  To  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  estaDlishment!<i  it  is  neoeaaary  to  suppress  the  totals  for  window  ^asa  in  all  th* 
states  except  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  also  totals  for  other  branches  of  the  industry  in  states  for  which  less  than  3  establishments  are  rsported. 
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MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Oou tin ue<l. 


Bi^l'IPMSNT  or  PLANT   (NUMBKR).  (6) 


CMt- 

ing 
tablet. 


Ad 

DMliog 

OTens. 


rtn  16 

5.  171  63 


Gf*«d  Smooth '   ?«1- 


IU»- 

OhlDML 


12        110 

•3»        233 

1€6  I 


I 


10 


260 


4Ji        440  I 


8         217 


28 


I 


Presstffl 


««»«•  .Mn..  muf,.  -"•   «"-  '""•'■  i"'« 

cniiifB. 


-  ma* 


or  Crimp- 

Leem.  Shops,  injc  ni»-     „^  , 

i*'^^''*"'' chines  iu^nJ 
:  chines. 


I 


70  i 
191 


44 

28 


70 
214 


171 
156 


68 
138 


16 
19 


437 
903 


522 
804 


1,353 

611  ,  2,053 


52 


11 


43 


21 


50 


9 


13 


32 


8 


43 


125 


77 


Grind-  , 

ing  I  '  ■ 

"^iv**"!  Home..  Mules.  Yn"?*  < 
grav-  I  ont. 

ii'ignia-  , 


CarU.Drmy8. 


233 


91 


716 
816 


518 
545 


231 
48 


407 

88 


187 
211 


I 


25 ;. 


23 


6 


16 


85 
189 


i' 


6  I 


S5 


10 
19 


161 


34 


3  !. 


6 


23 


S3        306 
IS         103 


25 


9 


t 
14 

5€ 
R2 

46 
ST 


23         120  ;        26 


352 


127 
IM 

8 
IT 

7 
17 


75 
158 

377 

487  !. 

373 
418 

277 
807 

1.168    ' 

S.  006  16         788 


50 


8 


12 


2         121 


8 


163 


16 


73  ' 


82 
144 

47 
IIS 


23 


148 


15 


50 


17  . 


21 


8 


33 


2  :        30 


22  22 


199 


17 


50 


26 


14 


6 


21  27 


114 


18 


113 


48 


45 


41 


145 


370 


323 


30 


47 


247 


246  :      150        472 

I 


403 


241 


24 


85  .        33 


8 


1.316 


85 


11 


16 


47 


5 


15  ,       13 


122 


12  ;      47 


23 


66 


1  ,      32 


57 


21         274 


32 


18 


151 


104 


78 


10 


20 


303 


189 


24 


60 


I 


12 


28 


42 


10 


8 ; 


48 


34 


18 


54  !        51 


14 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


18 


14 


cqnipaieiit  of  glass  nUnufactaring  plants  other  than  furnaces  and  pots  not  hsTing  been  reported  by  state  totals  in  1880,  the  ooroparison  can  be  made  only 
United  SUtes. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  2.— detailed  STATEMENT,  GLA25S 


CAPITAL. 


KTATB8. 


Kum- 

ber  of  ' 

entab- 

iixb- 

raenta 

re|»ort- 

Apifi^ifate. 

ing. 

! 

Value  of  plant. 


Total. 


Land. 


Machinery,  i 

Building..    '„nLV 
ments. 


Total. 


The  Unit«U  States. 


'J94       $40.966. 850    ,    $25,437,450      $5,097,726       $11,401,021  !  $8,938,703  j    $15,529,400 


2 
3 
4 

5 

61 
7! 
8i 
9> 

10 

11 

12 


llliuoiH 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Maakachuaettri 

Miasotiri 

New  Jereev 

New  York*. 

Ohio 

P^nnevlvania 

We»t  ViD^inia 

All  other  etatea  (a) 


13 

21 

11 

G 

5 

•J4 

30 

S9 

99 

7 

9 


1.721. 

3,556, 
871, 
365, 
201. 
744, 
297, 

4.094, 

20, 459. 

825. 

829, 


2, 
3. 
2. 


878 
563 
111 
051 
353 
894 
699 
677 
049 
313 
2C2 


I 

1. 025. 171 

2, 625,  300 

527,  192 

185,000 

1.641,153 

1, 858, 200 

1, 243.  700 

2.267,212 

13. 167, 174 

377, 757 

519,585 


213. 900 
195.000 
142,000 

33,000 
154. 159 
239,000 
261,800 
281,522 
3, 377, 345 

33,000 
157,000 


637. 

879, 

296, 
99, 

858, 
1,168, 

724, 
1,369. 
4.933, 

213, 

221. 


334  . 

794  I 

692 

000 

000 

200 

000 

696 

615 

000 

690 


173.  937 

1 

696,707 

1,550,506 

931,263 

88,500 

343,919 

53,000 

180.051 

619,000 

560,194 

451,000 

1.886,694 

257,900 

1,053,999 

615.994 

1.827,465 

4,856.214 

7,291.875 

131.  757 

447,556 

140,895 

309,677 

Caah,  bUU  | 
^ock  in     and  accoantaj 
Y?.ar  »..      proceas  and    reoeirable, 
Y?ri»li  flniahed       and  aU  aan-  , 

lerwiB.      prodactaon  dries  not  elae- 
hand.       ,    where  re- 
ported. 


$2,159,860:     $6,339,196,      $7,090,344 


186,287 

173, 020 

74.561 

24.485 

M.950 

250.988 

139,629 

186,872 

925,989 

36.319 

66,760 


159,022 
417.290 
259,358 
97.560 
211.519 
737.204 
418.979 
856,627 
2.901,111 
144,652 
133.874 


351.396 

340,953 

10.000 

58,006 

253,725 

898,502 

496,391 

781.968 

3,464.775 

266.585 

109,043 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPIjOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAOE8— Continued. 


Operatives,  skilled  Hnd  unskilled. 


Pieceworkers. 


STATK8. 


Males  above  16  vears. 


Females  al>ove  15 
vears. 


Children. 


Males  above  16  vears. 


Femal««  above  15  ! 

veara.  'i 


Children. 


Xum- 


:»er. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 


The  United  States. ...    24, 337 

Illinois 1.547 

Indiana 1.719 

Maryland v 554 

Masaachusetts 352 

Missouri 866 

NfwOersey 2,664 

New  York 2,170 

Ohio 3,709 

Pennsylvania 10, 021 

West  Virginia '  334 

AU  other  states 401 


$10,664,728 

628.981 

631,306 

145.902 

14.3. 341 

411.492 

1,  023,  503 

1,05.3,740 

1,738,097 

.    4,537.074 

140,289 

211.003 

1,626         $273,  G<M        G.498 


20 

135 

24 

19 


3.860 
14.611   ; 
6.864 
3,732  i| 


40 

8.245 

62 

11,880 

.526 

71,711 

659 

127,365 

:     127 : 

21,796 

14 

3.000 

524 

180 

286 

12 

97 

1.026 
481 
824 

2,676 
190 
202 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


$918,746   11,727 


62.235 

19,234 

33,369 

1.500 

17,784 

114,397 

74,206 

121.992 

422,502 

29,206 

22,321 


$8,881,623 


Num- 
ber. 


259 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


$59,181  j         445 


Wages. 


$88,619 


668 

914 

491 

103 

150 

1.937 

417 

1.344 

4.803 

636 

264 


492. 
790, 
505. 
51. 
112, 

1.582. 
265, 
961, 

3,553. 
306, 
258, 


545  I 
708  I 
019  ! 
880 
881 
295 
867 
939  ; 
852  • 
060  ' 
487 


^            ^' 

430 

62 

13.200 

*JU  ^ 

42    *■ 

10  ! 

5.406  1 

1.200  1 

2 
30 
12 
90 
63 

160 

5.145 

2.516 

27.324 

10.836 

19 
69 
20 
261 
21 

1,500 
11.788 

5.000 
60.402 

2.892 

■ 

1 

J 

1 

IIATERIAI.S  r8F.i>— continue<l. 


STATES. 


I*earUsh. 


Litharge  (or  reil  leiid). 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Lime. 


Quicklime. 


Limestone. 


Hushels. 


Cost. 


1  ! 


The  United  Statea . 


>,  544. 978         $135. 047 


.5,501,559         $300,096 


825.237  ' 


$136,615 


Bushels. 


104,469 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Masaachusetta. . 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennavlvania... 
West  Virginia . . 
All  other  statea. 


77.000 
74.300 


40,000 


2.400  I 


3.550 
4.458 


M.OOO 
140, 750 


H035 

500.334 

335,216 

1.474.093 

50.00C 


l,8i7 
27,237 
16,985 
77,440 

3,500 


39.873 
1,213,264 

786,991 
3,086.681 

100,000 


4,975 
8,445 


2.118 

73.049 

3.5, 810 

167,499 

5,800 


25,525 
59.603 
36.857 


12.916 
191,086 

66,062 
105.040 
252,278 

14,107 

61.763 


3,960 
7,193 
1.872 


2,215 

50.841 

20 


2.495 
31,485 
16,560 
16,708 
42,744 

3,237 
10, 361 


7,000 
24,440 

3.557 
16, 396 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Coat. 


$13,477  .;  45,482       $136,450 


3,387 
6,877 


390 
^278 
8,387 

778 

6,932 

20,248 


1,195 


13,122 
16,397 


987 

5,460 

13,648 

1,824 

16,534 

66,360 


2,168 


a  Inclades  statea  having  leas  than  3  estaldiahments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disrlose<l.    These  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows :  California,  1;  Colorado^  1;  Delaware,  1;  Georgia,  2;  Kentucky,  2;  Michigan,  1;  Wisconsin,  1. 


3?5 


aUNtfPACTUKE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


Rcpaln.ordI' iDtemf  piid    . 


$!0.t»'      1111. 57S  .      *3S1.«M 


Ml.  lit 

as 

lairei  1 

ail 

4.301 

M.eis 

14.201 

lliT&S 
I8.SS3 
130.370 

4:u« 

■'•s' 

t8.3M: 

mm; 

_ 

^^"^ 

"im" 

^^ 

114. 8W  1 

MO 

>,M4 

" 

,.bo«»j-«r..|  l'«™lr^'' 


m.  ISO  ' 

131,814   I 
1.310,  US 


•em.  998 

■■S-410 

•151.  Mt  . 

1P«,777 

3«.1<0'l 

S0,13S 

MOOO 

»,ooor 

IBM 

'■iVl, 

12.  Ki 

ii.3ie  ;i 

4.130 
l«.St4 

Ri«a  I 

S,311  ]' 


jl       gu. 


•I,340,M3l|       1180. 3M  ! I 


>1,(«2  ' 
14,600  .' 
S.1M 
M.022  I 
17,086  ■ 
3t,4W 
134.  Wl 

2is.na 


.   IM.OOt 

"jsi.'obo' ' 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  3.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  OLA88 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


HTATKS. 


MATKRLAUi  u»>KD— oontinneil. 


Fiifl— Continaed. 


Fire  clay  and  pot  clay. 


W(MMt. 


P«tr«»lt*ain. 


■  < 


Total. 


ConU. 


(\Mt. 


BarreU. 


TlieT'nitMi  Stat4«.. 


57,857  ' 


$140, 026 


lUinoifi 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Maasachnsetts.. 

Miasouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

PennaylTania... 
Weat  Virginia.. 
All  other  states. 


1.062 

500 

2,726 

900 

510 

18. 217 

24.48S 

1,066 

6,082 


3.310 


2,740 

1.250 

7,891 

2,420 

1,423 

67.045 

27.302 

2,547 

18.686 


38,660 


11,716 


4,000 


1.125 

1,332 

787 

1.100 


9,622 


18,600 


I 


Cost. 


963,189 


23,300  ,1 


8.000 


2,250 
2.664 
1,575 
1,650 


23,750 


Pound  K. 


37.066,652 

859,332 
3. 153. 600 
2,487.620 

330.738 
2,210.091 
3.841.290 
2,775.855 
7. 141. 278 
13,086,298 

662,560 

518.500 


Cost. 


$328,903 


7,125 
27.725 
17.161 

3,927 
15.232 
39,664 
20,989 
49.672 
139.871 

3,945 

4.609 


American. 


Pounds. 


23.853,857 


799,332 
2,236,600 

765,420 

18,1100 

2,183,211 

1,868,290 

925,736 
4.847,564 
8,931.216 

596,000 

184.500 


Cost. 


$206,037 


6,229 
17,420 

6,814 

838 

15.031 

14,800 

6,314 

32.711 

106,481 

2,745 

1,654 


BTATKS. 


VALUE  OK  PRODrCTB. 


ToUl.        1  Plato  glass.  ;     ^^IP^'T^      i  Glassware. 


Tho  United  States 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Mar}- land 

Massacbasetts 

Misaonri 

New  Jersey- 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylranin 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states 


$41,031,004  $4,800,494         $9,058,832  I    $18,601,244 


2,372,011 

2,995,409 

1,256,687 

431,437 

1,215.329 

5,218,152 

2,723.019 

5. 649. 182 

17, 179, 137 

945,234 

1,065,397 


946,000 
'  72. 748 


885,745 


1,316,170 


2,758,347 
1,092,399 


3. 64a  577 

s.ioi'sio 


949,883 
072,179 
674,900 


1,235.426 
1,307,156 
3, 554, 370 
8. 700. 124 
945,234 
561,972 


Green  and 
black  glass. 


$8,.'>21.464 


095.907 
491,485 


2, 666,556 
603.686 
519. 015 

2,072,089 


1,082,726 


EQCIPMEICT  or  PLAirr  (XXTMBKR). 


Fnmaces. 


564 


27 
48 
19 
11 
13 
80 
55 
85 
197 
17 
12 


Pots. 


Casting 
Ublea. 


4.932 


225 
449 
161 

69 
148 
469 
400 
806 
1,982 
144 

79 


62 


6 
8 


6 
23 


2 

1 

16 


Anneal* 
ingorena. 


2,142 


Grinding 
machines. 


186 


269 

217 

34 

25 

117 

362 

105 

123 

788 

18 

94 


4 

43 

3 


26 

12 

7 

13 

73 

2 

3 


23 


21 


Smooth- 
ing 
machines. 


a  While  the  total  value  for  the  respective  states  is  the  total  value  of  prodacts  reported  for  all  branches  of  glass  manufacture,  this  total  can  not  be  obtained  by 
adding  the  amounts  given.  To  avoid  disdoeing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  the  totals  for  window  glasa  in  all  the  states 
exc«>pt  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  also  totals  for  other  branches  of  the  industry  in  states  for  which  lees  than  3  establishments  are  reported. 


GLASS. 
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rPACTURE,  BY  STATES:  189a-Con tinned. 


MATSRiALA  UKBi>— conttniied. 


PirD  cUy  «n«l  i>ot  rlay— Omtinued. 


Knicliftli. 


ftArman. 


Ponml*.      i 
1, 128.881 


38,000 


290.000 
:in.8l8 

aoo.000 

208.033 


Coat. 


911,651 


Pounds. 


12.583,014 


00,000 

918.000 

1.684.200 

312,738 

26,880 

1.683,000 

1,456,782 

2,083,714 

3.047,050 

67.550 

334.000 


Co«t. 


$100,215 

806 

10.305 

10,512 

3,580 

201 

20.807 

11.503 

15.061 

31. 716 

500 

3.045 


Bote,  not  incladins  tbone 
made  at  worka. 


Xaiii1»er. 


8.006 


Coat. 


$383,875 


408 

701 

363 

45 

98 
518 
450 
1.780 
3.223 
170 
160 


31,948 
30,055 
15,275 

1,328 

4.740 
16,724 

6.905 

91,884 

175. 444 

12,222 

7,350 


Totelcoatofi 

lamber.  naila, 

Htr»w.  hay, 

casks,  and 

barrela. 


$1, 853, 462 


78,324 

174,827 

37,220 

19,797 

30, 957 

150,530 

123.681 

317.906 

837,633 

56,400 

26, 187 


Lumber. 

including  that 

in  boxes 

purcha8e«l. 


NaiU. 


I 


Straw  and 
hay. 


Cmt. 


CoMt. 


C'tml. 


$1,080,937  .     1(82,837  ,       $274,941 


62.025 

147,899 

19.048 

13,266 

26,187 

112,260 

68.394 

152, 811 

444.240 

16.230 

18,577 


4.604 

0.656 

.3.310 
681 

2,003 
13.711 

9.129  , 
12.523  ! 
24.455 

1.300  ; 

i;375  ! 


7.855 

16.272 

6,070 

2.350 

2,589 

24,414 

15,138 

44.773 

140. 045 

11.200 

4.235 


(ySaka  and 
barrela. 


AU  othsr 
materials. 


dmi. 


iUmX. 


$414,747 

1 
$1 

3.840 

~ 

1,000 

8.792 

1 

3.500 

88 

145 

31.020 

' 

107,799 

228.883 

27,OT0 

2,000 

$1,289,503 

78, 817 

91.420 

15.933 

18,248 

147, 091 

53,817 

37,843 

150.278 

636.095 

20.443 

30,523 


EgriPXEXT  OF  PLANT  (NUMnsR)- -continued. 


2 

3 
4 
5- 
6^ 

7 
8 
0 

JO 
11 
12r 


fa^"^  rniying 


milla. 


214 


153 


.10 
SO 


114 


4 

9 

6 

2 

7 

22 

25 

21 

48 

.> 

6 


Flatten- 
ing 
oven  a. 


1C5 


8 

13 

4 

1 
1 
22 
14 
25 
<5 


Monkey 
oveuK. 

I 


Glory 
holoa. 


Presses 
or  press- 
ing ma- 
chines. 


19 


2 


1 

0 
1 

9 


880 


48 

32 

23 

7 


199 

41 

130 

370 

24 

6 


801 


8 
4 
9 


iK'crs. 


599 

11 

13 

•J3 

8 


Shops. 


2,894 


17 

30 

243 

403 

85 


SO 

47 

142 

241 

33 

1 


115 

77 

148 

33 

23 

323 

230 

441 

1.316 

104 

78 


Crimp- 
ing ma- 
chinea. 


233 


Finish- 
ing ma- 
chinea. 


01 


Grinding 
and  en- 
graving 

machinea.' 


i98 


IIorHfa. 


15 


50 


1 
4 

17 
85 


57 

151 

10 


21 
20 


.1. 


47 

23 

258 

303 

CO 


M  iiles. 


542 

48 

25 

.._ 

23 

6 

21 

11 

15 

15 

122 

63 

2 

31 

189 

24 

12 

28 


I 


Cart*.    Drava. 


I   Coat  of 
new  con- 
struction. 


2U9 

6 

16 

8 

8 

7 

47 

31 

17 

54 

5 

10 


187    I  $6(16,958 


0 

5 

8 

1 

4 

48 

33 

13 

51 

4 

14 


27,088 

9.500 

12,000 

20,600 

81,000 

43,750 

10.250 

20,150 

371,111 

3,850 

7.650 


2 
3 
4 
5 

6* 

7 

» 

» 

10 

II 

12 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  s.— detaii.ed  statkment. 


CAPITAL. 


Value  of  plant. 


Live  aMtM^tM. 


8TATB8. 


J  Number 

I  of  eatab- 

'lisbmeuts 

report - 

iiiR. 


Aggregate. 


TnUl. 


I^nil. 


I  Machinery, 
Hiiildinga.  j     tools,  Hud 
'  impleroenta. 


Total. 


Raw 
nt  aterialH. 


Stock  in  pro- 
ceaa  and 

finiahed  prod 

acta  on 

band. 


Caah.bUl8 
lliid  accon  nta 
I    recei  vahle, 
■  and  all  nun- 
drien  not 
elaewbere 
I     reported. 


The  United  SUtea 


16 


$10,233,641      18,202.893  $595,559  :  $2,811,000         $4,796,334      r2030,748 


1 

$347,620  I 


$824,661 


2 

4 
5 


Indiana 

Maanacbnaetta 

Penn«ylvania 

All  otber  statea  (c) 


3 
3 
4 
8 


2. 174. 000 

58.750 

5. 962. 643 

2, 038, 248 


1.819,000 

42.000  I 
4,7«.'»,834    , 
1.556,059  I 


61.000 

8.000 

406.000 

120,550 


481.000 

24.000 

1,500.000 

806.000 


1.277.000 

10,000 

2. 879. 834 

626,500 


35.%  009 

18. 750 

1.176.809 

482.189 


•I  — 


60,000 

2,750 

196,970 

87.900 


173.000  ! 
11.000  I 
491.212 
140.449 


$858,467 

122,000 

3,000 

468,627 

244,840 


AVRRAOK  KmBKK  OP   KMPLOYtj*  AND  TirTAL  WAUR»— continued. 


Operative!*  mh*'  nkilled— Cont'd. 


STATTLS. 


Femalea  above 
15  years. 


rnskilled. 


Pieceworker*. 


Children. 


Males  al)ove  16 

vears. 


S 
3 
4 
5 


"bS!- ;  ^•'^- 


The  United  Statea. 


Num- 
ber. 


Indiana 

Maaaachnsetts . . 
Pdncavlvania. . . 
All  otaer  statea 


50     $14,733 


50 


14.733 


66 


Wages. 


$11,808 


18 
48 


4.320 
7.  f88 


Femalea  above  I 
15  years. 


Children. 


Num 


ber.  i  '^^•««»-  i 


!|  Num. 
ber. 


1.246   $465,832 


361      120. 70C 

58       15,904 

514  .  220.256 

313  :    99.882 


Wages 


$660 


660 


I 

I 

r  Males  abore  16 
I  years. 


Femalea  above 
15  vesrs. 


Children. 


I- 


Num-  I  Tr-^_^»  ;  Xwni- 
her.    ,^*»^««-.    ber. 


^•^••^bi?!'i^»««i. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 


14  I  $1,478  !       312  i$217,349 


14  I     1.  478 


ill 


$5,200 


111  !     87,750 


90  •    66,379 
111       63.220 


12     5,aoo 


3 


Wagea. 


$430 


430 


• 

8TATB8. 

SIATBRIALS  TSED— continue<l. 

i 

Manganese. 

t 

1 

Konge. 

: 

1 

1                                            : 

Fuel. 

i 

! 

Total      \ 
cost.      \ 

1 

1 

'                    1 

Natural  ; 
giu*.      ' 

Coal. 

1 

C« 

Tons. 

ke 

Wood. 

1 

! 

Poundn.    '      Coat. 

• 

PoundH. 

Ctmt. 

CMt.     i 

i 

$85,705 

Tons.      '      CoNt. 

♦ 
1 

1 
Cost. 

Cords. 

Coat. 

1 

The  United  SUtes 

Indiana         ................ 

104,822         $4,345 

,     1.116.660 

1 

$64,390 

$306,443  ■ 

118.074     $214,201 

250 

1 

$1,000 

1 

2.603 

$5,447 

9 

42,000 
5,000 



1,780 
250 

I                    — 

150.000 
I............ 

7,360 

63.570  ; 
13.483  1 
85.795 
143.596 

50,010  i      62.570 
4.083  1      10,500 

! 

400 
775 

1.000 
1.963 

3 

Maaaaohasetta 

250 

1.000 

4 

P<^nnsvlvania- . 

;        640,660 
326.000 

52. 154 
4.886  ; 

85.796 

» 

All  otner  states j 

1 

57.822 

2. 335 

63.081  j     141.131 

1 

1.428 

3,464 

STATES. 


The  United  SU^es. 


«  '  Indiana 

3  j  Maaaachusetta.. 

4  I  Pencsvlvania. . . 

5  All  other  states 


PRODVCT8. 


Total  value. 


Total  oast. 


Square  feet. 


$4. 869. 404 


046.000 

72,748 

2.758.317 

1,002,300 


10, 310. 500 


2,383.703 

560,375 

9.024.273 

7.342.068 


Sold  roqgh. 


Square  feet. 


3, 106, 831 


100.000 

434,150 

515, 177 

2.057.504 


Polished. 


Value. 


$337,057 


20,000 

50.025 

82.232 

175,800 


Square  feet. 


Value. 


0. 100.  Ill 


1.758,348 


5,840.510 
1, 402, 844 


$4,172,484 


888,000 


2,676,115 
610.300 


Cathedral  glaas. 


Square  feet. 


2,773.824 


2,773,8m 


AU  other 
producta. 


Value. 


$270,407 


270,407 


Value. 


160.540 


40,000 
13,733 


36,833 


a  Includes  states  having  leas  than  S  eatabliahmenta  in  order  that  the  operatkma  of  individual  eatablishmenta  may  not  be  diseloaed. 
distributed  as  follows:  Ilunois.  2;  Miaaouri.  2;  New  York.  1;  Ohio,  1. 


Theae  eatabUahnciita 
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PL.ATK  GLAW;.  HY  STATES:  1«90. 


MISCBLLANBOrH  KXPBN8RS. 


AVKKAGK  NUMBKK  OK  KMPLOrAS  AND  TOTAL  WAGRR. 


A  Kgrr^HtMM. 


Total.    '    Tax«h. 

I' 


I    Repairfl.    '   Interest 
T..-..»  lonlinflry.of     pnid  on 
.Jill       bai»<Hnc*    cash  imwl 
''"•^  and        j     in  the 

niarh  i>i«ry  j  i4|n  ni  neiM. 


•510. 238   ■  f23. 502 


!*», 


3fi8 


174.  eOD 

2.112 

222.949 

110.577 


.^550 

65U 

13.016 

4,280 


$43,500 


0,800 
512 
18.808  ! 
13,158 


32,250 

950 

300 

9,800 


All  sun* 
dries  not 
eliM;  where 
reported. 


r 

Officers  or  firm 

members 
actively  engaj^ed 

in  the'indofltry  | 
or  iu  supervision.'  j 


(!lerkN. 


Operatives  and 
Hkilled. 


ji  Av(>ra<:e  |      Total 
.!  nambiT.       wages. 


Males  al>ove  16   i  Males  above  16  '    Kemitles  above 
years.  years.  ].•»  yeerw. 


Males  above  16 
•  vtfsrs. 


'?"" '  w.««.  jN"-- ;  w.^o,.  ij"'"  w-.. 


•H*r. 


ber. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 


Wagon. 


11 


$132,683  j   $271.  IS.') 


4.761   ^2.417.141 


X\     $104. 600 


7fi 


500 


129,500 


8«,95U 
45. 2:<3 


103,585 
38.100 


786  405,  .388 

87  27,852 

2.8.39  1.466.503 

1.(VI9  I    517.308 


8    14,000 


$60,573 


10  :   $5,031  !  2.931 


12 
13 


54.  500  : 
36. 100 


13  '  7.440 

3  1.250 

36  I  .33,342 

27  18.541 


8 


4.160  I 

'600 
271 


254 

26 

2,118 

533 


$1,529,447 


164,000 

10,608 

1.063.373 

291.460 


2 
8 
4 

5 


MATRHIALS   rSRI\ 


Mixing  sand. 


Grinding  M:iiid. 


So41hmh]i  U'arbon- 
ate  of  soila). 


Aicgregate 
ro^t. 


.1  Tonfl. 


$1,804,631)      40,487 


Cost. 


297.167        7.730 

.T2. 921  958 

1.^^8.565      30.875 


.SI  .V  967 


0.924 


I 


$137,  G04 

19,785 

2.626 

104, 437 

10,846 


1 

;     Tons. 

1 

C'OMt. 

227,416 

1 

$151. 995 

.Salt  cukf  (sulphate,      Nitrate  of     >      rt..:«kit 


of  soda) 


soda. 


ine. 


LimeHton«*. 


Arsenic 


Tons. 


Cost.     '    Tons. 


Cost.      Tons.     Cost. 


Bush- 
els. 


Cost. 


10.658 


$378,901  ;•     0.006 


.r,_. 


$102,604  ; 


76 


27,030 

4.710 

70,593 

361 


$3,605        2,52C  :      $456 


2.000 
20 

400  i 

6  : 

1 

76 

3.605 

5<K) 

1 

50' 

1 

Cost.  ■    I'oiinds. 


(;ost 


$39,976  I'l    470.036  1  $15. 7:i4 


5.885 

450 

27.849 

,■4.792 


89.000  ! 

2.000  ' 

296.533  i 

83.403  ! 


2.807 

60 

9.890 

2.977 


2 
3 
4 
5 


MATERIAI^  r8Ei>— continued. 


Tiny  clay  and  pot  clay. 


Total. 


American. 


I*onDds. 


&,  066. 576 


Cost.  .1  Pounds. 


Cost. 


English.      I        German. 


Pots,  not  in- 
cluding those 
made  at  works. 


$03,577  ;  4,903.364   $60,876 


1.555.000'    9.055   i  1,555.000       9,055 

106. 212  727    I         2,000  !  18 

M07.C33     36.273    !  1.067.633     35.773 


Pounds. 


40,000 


2. 318. 731 


16.522    ;  2,278,731 


16.030 


40.000 


Cost.    Pounds. 


$492      143,212 


402 


;  103,212 
40,000 


Cost 


$i.aoo 


Num- 
ber. 


1.141 


Cost. 


700 
500 


50 

26 

620 

445 


ToUl 
cost  of  ; 

lumlier, 
nails, 
straw. 

apd  hay. 


Lumber,  including 

that  in  boxer 

purchased. 


$37,300 


$107,443 


1,000 

340 

31,000 

4.960 


18,750 

2,449 

53,043 

33.201 


Number 
I      ofM 
feet. 


Nails. 


u»,..».„^i..«     All  other 
>^"»''*"'**'*y-  materials.' 


Cost. 


I 


Kegs. 


Cost.  I  Tons. 


Cost. 


,106  I  $87,976 


1.185       13,270 
240  I       1,680 


3,621 


1.140 
70 


$9,355 


2.885 
216 


3.600  <     45.336  ',  1.604  ;  3.972 


2.081  I     27.600 


807 


2.283 


Cost. 


1.601  $10, 112 


440 

54 

384 

723 


2.506 

554 

3.735 

3,228 


$481,077  !  1 

I 

77.375  !  a 

1.2M  !  8 

254.812     4 

147. 680  !  5 

I 


B(«t'IPMBKT  OK  PLAXT  (Nl'MBBR). 


Fomaces. 


Pots. 


49 


725 


Casting 
tables. 


''^  nvtS""*^  1  Smoothing  !  Polishing 
machines.  .  machines. 


ovens. 


I^"= 


12 

195 

8 

6 

22 

6 

IB 

390 

16 

18 

158 

32 

172 

21 

845 

104 


28 


214 


21 


50 


Clav 


mJiSfnL*      grinding   j  Horses, 
machines.  ;    '^^^^^^^  »    I 


123 


16 


39 


114 
50 


59 
25 


3 

8 


Wagons. 


Carts.        Drays. 


Cfwt  of 
new  con- 
stmction. 


26 

3 

2 

9 

12 


I 


27 

10 
1 

10 
6 


$816. 178 


225.178 
91.000 


I 


8 

3 

4 
5 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  4I.~DETAILED  STATEMENT, 


CAPITAL. 


Vala«  of  plant 


Li  v«  'ai!>«eta. 


MTATK>. 


Nnniber 
of  e«t*b- 
lifthmeots 
report- 
ing. 


ii 


I 


AK«nrejeat**. 


Total. 


Ijanii. 


BniMin 


tf**. 


MarJiiBerv.i 

toola.ana 

imple- 

in«nt«. 


Total. 


Raw 
maf^rialit. 


i    CMh.  bills 
SUickio    ^•ndaccomito 
proeeM  audi  WM™«e. 
finislMMl      '  •nd^wm- 
prndnctanii  i     drie«iiot 
hand.        '   «lMwb6re 
reported. 


Th«?  rnite«l  Stateii. . 


2 
3 
4 
S 


Indiana 

New  Jersey 

PennnvlvaniA 

AUolfieratatesta) 


d4 

8 
12 
34 
40 


$8,119,935    $5,523,854   $1,812,700    $2,819,932    $891,222   $2,596,081 


723, 100 
907.923  'i 
3,753,207  ' 
2.075.705  . 


503.500 

597.000 

2,702,250 

1.721.104 


77.  so:* 

111.500  ! 

1.290,000  •■ 

333.700  I 


253.000  ! 

365.000  ! 
1.029,500  ! 
1.172.432 


173.000 
120.500 
382.750 
214.972 


219.800 
370.923 
050.957 
954,001 


$453,376  ;   $1,232,840  f    $910,366 


52.300 

50.732 

220.725 

129. 619 


103.900 
106.921 
412,516 
609.003 


C3.400 
313,270 
417,716 
21&.979 


STATEj*. 


AVKKAUR   NTMBER  or   KMPLOT^IS   AXr>  TOTAL  WACIB»— COntinueil. 


Operatives  and  akiUe<l. 
Malea  aborts  Ifi  vt*arM.  Children. 


In 


2 
3 

4 
5 


Th*»  Fnlt^  States. 


uui- 
lier. 


2,478 


Wa^ci*. 
#1.514.928 


Xuiu- 
ber. 


75 


rnnkilleil. 
Mr1«i«  above  l§  years.  C^hildren 

Wagej*. 
$23,020  ..     1,845  '.  $686,615 


Pieceworkers. 


...  Xuni 


»>er.  ^*  ■*^"- 


Ma«««  above  16  years.  ' 
ber.  ^»«^ 


Children. 


Nam-  I     xtr^.^^ 
ber.         Wages. 


W 


$2,204        2,821 


$2,659,794 


107 


$26,405 


Indiana 

New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 


:i 


268 
219 
662 


All  other  states 1.329 


124.530 
130.279 
390.340 
869.879 


75 


23.020 


78; 
:il8  I 
599  ! 

850  ! 


25.250 
103.619  ; 
252,373  ■] 
305.373  . 


15  ' 
2  ^ 


427  1  384.971/. 

1,580   =  511  !  483.206  ;. 

624;  1.189,  1.190.457 
694;  601. 160   : 


I 


19  { 
82  • 

6! 


l.SOO 

23,917 

988 


2 
3 
4 
5 


MATKRiALd  USED— continued. 


Fnel. 


JSTATES. 


Arsenic. 


Manganese. 


■  I 

M 


Total  c-«N*t. 


The  Tuitod  States. 


IiMitnna 

New  Jersey 

PeBnayWania. . . 
All  other  states. 


Pimnds. 


621.686 


24,500  : 
11.724 

285,746  . 

299.716  > 


«'osl. 


$22,457 

1.672  '■: 

403   ! 
9,773  ■' 
10. 609  i 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Natnral  gas. 


Cost. 


Coal. 


Coke. 


Tons. 


:i 

.1 

Cost.       J      Tons. 


Cost. 


21.500 

$990 

$684,550 


$242,479 


4.500  ]• 
17,000  i 


190  j 

800  ! 


296,502         $397,542 


2.742;    $11,011 


18.388 
119.741 
289.459 
256.962 


200 


212.795 
29.484 


14, 515 

33,581 

67,643 

180.763 


18. 188  !l 
101, 196 

74.125  i 
204,031 


2 
3 

4 
5 


MATKKIALA  i^BD— continued. 


.  Lumber,  including  that  in  boxes  i<  XailM 

KTATK>«.  Total  coHt  of    '  purchssed. 

lumber,  nails. _. 

straw,  and 

hay.  Number  of  M 


The  United  Sutes. 


$448,920 


Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Pennarlrania... 
All  other  states 


50.507 

44,601 

201,306 

152.504 


feet. 

40,525 


4.868 

5,135 

16.318 

12.204 


ikMt. 


$190,468 


Kegs. 


Cost. 


46,293 

36,967 

178.974 

128.234 


8,566 


604 

1,549 
1.741 
4.672  ' 


$24,350 


1.024 

4,008 

5.344 

13.383 


Straw  and  hav. 


All  otuer 
mSterisls.      i 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


$34,093 


512 
2.064] 
1.835  ! 


2,560 

3. 
1«. 
10,887 


8,146 

15,386 

166.162 

45.188 


a  Includes  states  nouped  in  order  thai  the  operationa  of  indiTidual  establiahments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establiahroenta  are  distributed  asfdlowt: 
Delaware.  1 ;  lUinofa,  3;  Maryland.  4;  MassaohusetU,  1 :  Michigan.  1 ;  Missouri.  I ;  New  York.  8:  Ohio.  21.    See  description  of  Table  4  on  page  316. 
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WINDOW  OLA88,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


L-_ 


MIMCBLLAMBOUM  BXPBNSB.X. 


I 


Total. 


Rent 
paid  for 


TaxMi. 


Repairs, 
ordinary,  of 
InsurawW). '  ImiMingn' 
I        and 
machinery*. 


AVBRAOE  NrMBRR  OF  EMPLOT^.S  AND  TOTAL  WAOB8. 


Intereat 

paid  on 

'daaliiwed 

in  the 
bnninean. 


iSU.  307 


99.36f:       151.227 


122,527 

40, 2W 

]«B.8B6 

237.014 


4.700 
1.16B 
3.500 


4.987 

4.700 

26.999 

14,541 


990.528 

7.544  ' 
8,280 
42,252 
32.452 


$90,765 

35.596 
11.050 
20.829 
23.290 


*77.402 

4.400 

6,970 

11,224 

54.898 


All  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


AKgregaten. 


Officers  or  firm 
members  actively  | 
en^raged  in  the  in-  j 
duHtry  or  in  snper> 
tision. 


Males  above  16 
vears. 


Clerks. 


Males  almve  16 
years. 


;  A  reraise  • 
!l  number.  : 


$230,927 


70.000 

4.558 

66,426 

98.943 


Total 

WAgeH. 


"Num- 
ber. 


$5,080,874 

554.528 

736.472 

1.937.341 

1. 852. 533 


78 


Wage**. 


$95,747 


Num- 
ber. 


Wagen. 


Females  above 
15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


'\V%ge«. 


86       $69. 484 


$2,677 


3 

7 

21 

47 


3.670 

8.125 

27.155 

56,797 


19 
12 
33 
22 


15.327 

7,166 

29.055 

17.936 


I  - 


1 

780 

3 

997 

1 

500 

1 

400 

2- 
8 

4 
5 


.MATERIAIit  USED. 


Mixini;  umihI. 


Aici:r«ieate 


S(Mla  ash  (carbon ■  |i  Salt  cake  (Nulphate        Salt  (chloride  of 
Ateofanda).  of  aoda).  '  aodiuni). 


Lime. 


Quicklime. 


Liui^Mt^ne. 


Ton«. 


(•ot«t. 


•  I. 


iS,  726. 905        108, 305  I  $215, 210 


213.678 

366.203 

1. 187, 841 

959,183 


11,055 
14.594 
40.210 
42.446 


27,646 
16.991 
85.741 
84.832 


T<»nfi. 


12.057 


COHl 


Tou8. 


$339. 197 


1,267 
4,188 
1.402 
5.205 


36.737 
129,866 

38,750 
133.835 


29,618 


2,819 
42 

l.^807 
10, 95'J 


r'OHt. 


$458,704 


28,940 

876 

272. 351 

156,534 


Tons. 


(.•«Hlt. 


])ui«belH. 


croHt. 


HumhHa.  '      C'oat 


io«; 

$:i53 

1   10,5tt3 

1  — 

$4,113 

1 

1 

10  j 
90  ' 

100 

200 

51 

10,563 

4,113 

6 

• .  •  • 

Tons. 


24, 341 


MATERIALS  I'SEi)— Continued. 


215 

7,000 

16.396 

78.338 

35 
1,500 
3.697 
7,789 

3,772 
3,837 
8.860 
8.372 


Cent. 


$77,714 

9.692 
13,528 
32,885 
21.609 


2 

8 
4 
5 


Fuel  —  C4»ntinuf*d. 


Woo*l. 


Peindeuni. 


Fire  rlay  and  pot  (*Iay. 


Total. 


CordR. 


C<H»|  . 


I 


liarrela. 


<:oat. 


Pouudii 


Cost. 


12.217       $31,268 


1. 185  ;      $2. 250 


T 


2.6n 

921 
8.625 


8,357 

2.203 

20.706 


1.125 


2.250 


20.963.666  I      $177,560 


American. 


Pounds. 


Coat. 


Knglinh. 


Oermau. 


'  Pots,  not  including 
I     those  mcde  at 
works. 


12, 431, 073  I  $103, 567 


1,363,000 

1.057.500 

8,479.982 

10.063,234 


16.930 
14.658 
76,271 
69,706 

458.000 

518.500 

6.842,232 

5, 117, 346 

6,700 

6,300 

58.120 


Pound  It. 


542,700 


Toat. 


Poundn. 


Cost. 


Num- 
ber. 


4,700 
32,447   :        538.000 


$4,335  '.      7.960,888       $69,658        1.446 


Cosr. 


$50.1.14 


70 
4.265 


910.000 

539.000 

2.188.000 

4.407,888 


10.280 

8,353 

18.081 

82,994 


397 
159 
292 
508 


14,885 

4.445 

12.042 

18.762 


8 
4 
ft 


ToUl 
rafale. 


m.96%,9ai 


,745 
1.81«.170 
8.M8.5n 
•.2M.8I0 


PRODUCTS. 


'Window  glass. 


Ifozee. 


3,768.884 


360.114 

€82.482 

1.480.456 

1. 855. 888 


Value. 


.i| 


i  All  other 
;  prodocts. 


$8,037,187 


885.745  !^ 
1.295,100  jl 
8,648.5'^    . 
8.807.765  ' 


Value. 


$21,615 


Fur- 
naces. 


21.070 
"545 


146 


Pots. 


1.299 


CU; 

grinding 

milla 


lln 


59 


15 

188 

24 

188 

48 

400 

64 

573 

4 

9 
19 
27 


SQinpaiBirr  ok  plant  (.mumber). 


Flatten- 
ing 
ovens. 


Monkey 
OTens. 


135 


13 
22 
45 
55 


19 


2 
1 
9 

7 


Horses. 


139 


8| 
27 
56 
50 


Mules. 


Wagonn.   (;arta. 


14 


14 


14 


59 


1 

4 
8 
1 


8 

18 
18 
26 


Drays. 


Cost  of 

newoon- 

stroctiiMn. 


54 


6 
20 
28 


$54,278 


1.800 

50,778 

1.800 


2- 
8 
4 
ft 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


RTATSS. 


:2 
3 
4 
5 

7 

8 

9 

10 


3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


UlinoiB 

Indiana 

Maryland 

NewJcrney 

New  York .. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Weat  Virginia 

All  other  states  (a> . 


STATES. 


Tablk  5. -detailed  STATEMENT, 


f'APITAL- 


-I 


Number  ' 
of  estab-  ■ 
Uahments 
report- 
ing. 


ValuA  of  |ilant. 


Liv»»  iiH<<«<t!». 


AKun»gate. 


'YntMh 


I^and. 


.1 

li 
1|- 

■  I 

!■ 

Madiiuery.   ij 
HuildiiigH.      to<iU.  anil     ' 
irapl(*meiif». 


Total. 


Stock  in 
p,_  process  and 

I      nets  on 
hand. 


ThA  rnit4Nl  States. 


125  ,  $15,448,196    r  $8.2l>3.  lU      $1,839.5U2 


4 

7 
5 
4 

n 

30 

7 

-I 


Cash.  bilU 

aDdarconnta 

rec<^{rablo, 

and  all  #an- 

dries  not 

elsewhere 

repiiried. 


783. 138 
312.463 
371.205 
866,099 
823,573 
2.487.144 
8. 432, 043 
825.313 
547. 218 


381. 

147, 

212. 

407. 

418. 
1,391. 
4.542. 

377, 

322. 


190 
800 
0U6 
425 
331 
102 
218 
757 
333 


80,802 
29.500 
35,000 
21.500 
74,800 
191.  :{22 
292. 245 
33.000 
81.33:t 


$3.  8.18,  739 

$2,524,923 

$7,245,032 

1 

214. 164 

89.224 

398,948 

■ 

69.794 

48.506 

164.663 

: 

127.419 

49,589 

159,197 

1 

215.000 

170.925 

458.674 

1 

202,000 

111,531 

405  242 

773.996 

425,782 

1,096.042 

1,888,364 

1.361.609 

3,889,825 

213,000 

131. 757 

447.556 

135.000 

106.000 

224.885 

1 

$799,606 


$2,856,889  |   $3,588.-;84 


96.249 

96.647 

206,052 

29.720 

47.390 

87,553 

28.051 

121. 146 

10.000 

68.183 

176.333 

214. 158 

65,022 

128,003 

212, 217 

104. 574 

463.103 

528.365 

322.889 

1.579.388 

1,1«7.548 

36,319 

144.652 

266.585 

48.652 

100.227 

76.006 

AVKRAGK  NUMBER  OF  EMPIjOYI^IS  AND  TOTAL  WAfiRS— COUtiniieil. 


(>|M*rMtiv<><(  :ir.d  t^killid. 


Ur.HkilliMi. 


MMlf*  alM>vc  10  vfiin*. 


FtriiiaU'(ta(M>v.>  15 
\**arN. 


Childie: 


Mnirs  above  IG 
years. 


Females  above  13 


Cbildrei:. 


—  I 


NunilMT.      Wmges.       NumWr.      Wages.       Number.     TTagrn.       Xiinibor.      Wages.      , Number.     Wages. 


■'%.- 


Nnm-  I 
ber.   I 


Wagcii. 


The  rnite«1  State* 7.580,    $3,709,068) 


38  ,      $141.2f>8 


2.376  I      $374,070 


I 
3. 4C0  :  $1, 124.  727 


nUnois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania  .. 
Went  Virginia.. 
All  other  states 


13!» 

'JSO 

49 

231 

804 

1.844 

3,765 

215 

283 


84,740 

71,679 

29.334 

151. 700 

498.347 

846,421 


20 
21 


3.860 
1,600 


1.782.962  ! 


96.494 
148. 391 


:i 


22 

52  , 
209 
338 

63 

13 


4.060 

9,800 

34.162 

72.986 

12.800 

2  000 


50 

75 

8 

50 

134 

397 

1,491 

159 

12 


R.900 

9.644 

936 

5.000 

22,627 

02,228 

230.429 

23.806 

1,500 


07  I      $101,282        1.850         $230,249 


420 
32 
157 
327 
261 
060 
1.32S 
119 
108 


132.850 
9,180 

30.345 
102,427 

94,940 
221.830 
438.572 

44.795 

49.788 


24 

15 

10  ; 
312 
262 

64 

20 


6,864 
3,825 
2.080 
36.349 
38,486 
8.996 
4,732 


202 

23 

240 

350 

178 

291 

515 

31 

20 


19, 570 

2.250 

28.572 

33.490 

30,234 

43,522 

65,544 

5,400 

1,667 


2 
-3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


STATEi*. 


Salt. 


PearlaiOi . 


I' 


MATERIALS  V8ET>— continued. 


'Litharge  <«»rn'd  lead). 


Lime. 


I'oiiK.       Tost.    '     Pouudit. 


COHl. 


i*oiin«ls. 


Cwt. 


The  I*nite«l  Staten 


!8         $100        2.544,978  |  $135,047   ,     5.501.559     $300,096 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland... 
New  Jerj»ey 
New  York.. 
Ohio 


PennsyWania. . . 
West  Virginia.. 
All  other  statea 


18 


lUO 


77,000 

34.035 

500,334 

385,216 

1.474,063 

50,000 

74.300 


40.000 


3,550 

1,877 

27,237 

16.985 

77,440 

3.500 

4.458 


91.000 

39.873 

1,213,264 

786,901 

3.006.681 

100,000 

140.  750 


2.400 


4,975 

2.118 

73,049 

35,810 

167.499 

5.800 

8,445 


Jlusliel.H. 


Cost. 


■  -  I 


366,037 

$65,220 

10.525 

2.340 

20.903 

3.557 

17,675 

1.009 

19.750 

4,027 

25,894 

5,380 

71.890 

12,688 

155,643 

29.328 

14,107 

3.237 

29.650 

3.654 

Arsenic. 


Pounds. 

Cost. 

500.189 

$19,226 

59.176 

57,160 

14.020 

15,906 

20.537 

167,756 

150.807 

89,822 

5.915 


1.853   i 
1.588    . 

395 

492 

605j 
5,500  ! 
5.898  i, 
2,606 

199  ! 


ManganeKe. 


Poonds. 


436.304 


Cusi. 


$23,740 


13,836 

848 

29,052 

1.619 

14.600 

765 

15,505 

735 

27.100 

1,345 

100.281 

5,785 

200.810 

11.404 

10,450 

065 

3.450 

104 

a  Includes  statea  baring  less  than  3  eatablishmenta  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establiahments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
•diatribnted  as  follows :  Georgia.  1;  Kentucky.  1;  MaMachnsetfH.  2. 


These  establishments  are 


GLASS. 


33B 


GLASSWARE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


MIBCKLLAXBOVH   KXPKN8KK. 


TotJiI. 


Ki-ut  DMid 

for 
tennnoy. 


TaxeM. 


lutfur 
aincf. 


Kcpain*. 
ordinary. of 

bxiildiiign 

.    iind 
;  machinery. 


▲VKRA<SK   NOMBBK  '^f  BMPLOTtfl  AND  TUTAI.  WAOES. 


Agtcrriaatti*. 


Iiit«*rtf8t 

paid  ou 

c'asK  used 

in  the 
buflinesii. 


All  8UIJ- 

drieii  not 
♦*li»ewh«*re 
reported. 


OflicerH  ur  flnu 

luembeni  actively 

euffaged  in  the 

industry  ur  in 

supervision. 


(Uerks. 


I  - 


MHlfti  abovH 
years. 


!« 


MaleM  Hho\e  16 

vearn. 


Feuialutf  above 
15  rears. 


n«:'„hr  T«taWsK.M..  _ 


Nuni 
ber. 


\V'agi*«. 


|i  Nuni 
ber. 


Wajtt-K. 


Num- 
ber. 


115 


^U,  I8U       fGU.5L*C 


^IU7,9.il  ;       $153,836         $118,859 


$374. 763 


2:{,  313  '  $10. 166, 2()3 


Zi'i  I       $361,410 


346      $330,463 


Waxe^. 


$4,765 


47.279     

29.812    I 

15,9«     

8.943     

5&887  17,800 

175.767  200 

444, 293  2-2, 180 

40.805     

43.363     


3, 19G 
1.075 
3.508 
3,593 
3.503 
13.809 
32,760 
4.301 
3,178 


4. 8)6 
3,551 
5.078 
1.563 
6.500 
25,326 
53,738 
4.536 
2,823 


IG.  118 

10.456 

3.500 

1,475 

10, 210 

16,183 

82,735 

8.050 

4,209 


.3,793 
4,330 
3,380 
2,312 
5,800 
27,710 
62.414 
1.650 
7.470 


19.333 

9.800 

500 

15,071 

92,530 

190.466 

21,:)68 

25.683 

1.095 

603 

772 

1.370 

1.668 

4,715 

11,085 

1.405 

594 


456, 
324, 
368. 
647, 
791, 
1.942, 
4,771, 
558. 
306, 


557 
312 
551 
363 
678 
348 
118 
025 
261 


8 
12 


13,700  i 
18.350 


3 

9 

65 

110 

18 


4.700 
15,750 
83,737 
18:{,  782 
29,900 
11.500 


9 
5 

10 

:« 
17 

68 

173 

16 

15 


10.300 

7.160 

9,768 

.'{4,697 

19,100 

62,794 

156,690 

17,046 

12  858 


312 


4 

865 

10 
2 

2.938  ' 

650 

2 
3 
4 
6 

7 

8 

» 

10 


AVERAGE  NI'MBIlR  OP  BMPLOYU  AXV  TOTAL  WaGK;( — cont'd. 


Pieco  workers. 


MATERIALS   VHKU. 


Male*  above   iC 
ycar5*. 


Nura 
ber. 


I'emoles  aborts  15 
years. 


Child  re:i. 


Mixing;   sand. 


Aggregate 
I         cost. 


Sttda  aiih  Salt  cake 

<i-iirbonate«>f  stida).  >  (sulphate  i*f  niMla). 


Nitrate  of  soda 


•  rages. 


!'  Nuni- 


:,:>68     33,080,832 


•.  * 


175 


Wages. 


$42,750 


247 
184 
•J42 
J41 
130 
827 
2.855 
636 
106 


182,577 
204. 147 
257.326 
306.583 

85.920 

540.851 

1,733,737 

306.060 

72.62S 


10 

12 
90 
G3 


2,080 

2,516 

27,  32 1 

10,830 


Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

315 

$56,284 

Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


( 'ost . 


Toil. 


Coat 


Toiijt. 


(N>s:. 


$4,025,234    115,746         $:MI5,915      88.070     $1,274,382 


2(10 


$7,258    C,'J55  I   $274,686 

I  • 


42 


5,406 


03 
20 
159 
21 
10 


10,800 
5,000 

30,966 
2,892 
1,200 


256,067 
187,706 
439.971 
189,364 
337,499 
982.667 
2, 446,  746 
277,033 
108. 181 


7.248- 

11.277 

5.996 

15,004 

6,721 

20. 13:< 

4. 720 

17,966 

3,99:> 

20.385 

24.867 

74, 107 

55,200 

180,958 

5.350 

20,845 

1,640 

5.240 

2,668 

2, 83:< 

927 

1.826  I 

1,239  ' 

8,977 

17,831 

2.200 

60 


86.294 

85,270 

25. 170 

54,133 

44,677 

282.817 

615. 915 

77,725 

2,381 


165 


6,281 


20 


15 


750 

22i 


679 

18.330 

263 

10.190 

230 

8,371 

263 

11.18U 

232 

10.797 

1.628 

50,021 

3,277 

138.668 

410 

15.140 

67 

2,990 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6^ 
T 
8 
» 
10 


MATKKIALM   USKI)— COIltillUtMl. 


Total 


Natural 
p«s. 

ro-t. 


C«Mll. 


Fuel. 


Cuke. 


Wowl. 


Petroleiuii. 


Tons. 


Coat.        Tona.       Cost.     I  Corda. 


J 


f767. 534      $4 1 5.  .^'*8       1 4:>.  975 


51,656  ^ 

178 
31.360 
ao.244  ' 


$282, 225      G.  528 


$19,435  ;t     3,844 


Coat.     ;    Barrela 


Coat. 


$13,327  I   18,935  $37,189 


W.322  I 

sn.4»3 

54.686 
28.033  . 


61,323  ji 

303,035  II 

51.000  il 


2d,  118 

36 

12.766 

21.137 

25.626 

24,750 

32,850 

3.160 

5,524 


26,106 

178  ' 
26.974 
51.784  , 
78.318  I 
16,650  ' 
61,004 
2,085 
18,626 


500 


1,110 
160 

1.996 
750 

1,412 
500 
200 


2,21:0 


11,716 


3, 142  ! 

630  I 
6.935  ! 

460  : 
3.633  I 
1.800 

595  * 


398  ' 
2,200 
342 
216 
413 


1.244 
7.830 
1.446 
424 
1,571 


275  I 


812 


23.300 


1,332 

787 

1,100 


4,000 


2.664 
1,675 
1,660 


8.000 


Total. 


Fin*  rlay  and  pot  clay. 


Amt'riiMii. 


Tounda. 


Coat. 


Pounds 


CoNt. 


5,760,637 


English. 


Pounds.      Cost. 


$44,320        4,096.660 


134,000 

86,600 

420,000 

1, 015, 070 
379.510 
973.810 

1.887,283 
662,550 
211.814 


710 
615 
3,200 
7.302 
3,380 
8,657 
13.806 
3.246 
3,396 


134.000 

77,600 

220.000 

789.790 

204.010 

900,410 

1, 126, 350 

596. 0(M) 

50,500 


$29,829  |!  255.333  $2,699 


710 
540 
1.800 
5,826 
2,033 
7.623 
7.878 
2.746 
674 


.1. 


60.000 
2,000 


203,388 


376 
20 


2,301 


2 
3 

4 
5 

7 
8 

» 
10 


384 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


tahle  .1,— Detailed  statement. 


„.„. 

'  Fin  clay  nnd  pit 

-« 

.,.„„.™.,..-. 

PuL..i.<>t  Includ- 
ing tbOM 

SSJ    ■•-.■ 

lumber. 

■uil*. 

¥ 

liomu. 

t»CI.N3 

Luuibar,  iucliid- 

Straw 

Uld  h.)  . 

Caak*  and  liunla. 

AU«U« 

umt. 

ClKL 

K-6. 

».ii: 

C«. 

— • 

Coat. 

Cort.    ■ 

1 

T^CnlUdSrUn 

.-'l.4.7.«.  ,n.^2 

4.  SID 

•^.&a 

(MlSlg 

10.(01 

K-.. 

im.fM 

1.W7.9OT 

•MS.  031 

M38.U0 

1        : 

an 

1S4 

s 

IQ,1IT0  , 
3,>9G  1 

St.SIU 

12.  m 

5«,tO» 

W.II7S 

73  0*1 

tea 

S.MT 

1.3« 

1,000 

110.WB 

981 7I« 
II*.  MO 

3.  MO 

Vtw  York 

TSS 

ii 

us 

"SI  'S 

GLASS. 


335 


OI.ASSWARE,  BY  STATES:  1890— OoutinoMl. 


Valoc*  of 
pTodncfa. 


Fur- 
nacea. 


MO.  80 

•72.179 

674.900 

l.U3^426 

1. 307. 1S« 

3.554,370 

a.  TOO.  124 

945,234 

5ffl.972 


238 


9 
13 

7 
13 
21 
46 
106 
17 

G 


Pota.    «i«0- Ishop.. 


2,311 

117 

74 

77 

112 

198 

475 

1.055 

144 

59 


holes. 


Auneal- 

ing 
oventi. 


d>4 


2,  KG 

I 

CO  , 
113 

96 
165 
387  , 


28 

31 

15 

61 

23 
120 
294     1.098 

24         104 


8 


37 


KgUIHMBNT  OF  PLA!rr  fVUMBBE). 


|i 


Ia^uih. 


1 
1 

Griud- 

CUy 

inj: 

Krind- 

ina- 

niilN. 

chines. 

PreaiMttt 
or 

uia- 
chitien. 


484  I 

I 

C2  ' 
17 
15 
27 

29  ! 
294 
18 
5  . 


539 

11 

23 

20 

27 

41 

138 

238 

33 

8 


Griud-  I  { 

iiig  and   Crimp-,  Fiiiiiib- 
en-     {     ing         inf( 

graving     roa-         ma- 
ma-   I  chines,  chines. 

chines.  • 


HoriteM. 


10 


30  i 


3 
7 
4 
2 


1 

4 

7 

8 

12 

3 
o 


8U1 


S 
4 

17 

30 

243 

403 

85 

9 


798 

233 

1 
01 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

17 
47 

15 

50| 

•>3 

258 

:103 

60 

'85 

57, 
151  1 
10    .. 

21  1 

20  1 

nns. 


!i 


1  >ravs. 


Coat  of 
neir  0— 
stmcfion 


01 
3 


67    '  $153,443 


1  ; 

3 

18 

14  , 

14 

0 

20  1 

20 

5| 

0. 

6.478 
'         7,500 
1        12.000 
1        24,000 
1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
H 

10,KSO 
02.105 
3.850 
20, 000  • 

7 

8 

;» 

10 

_                -_ 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  «.--DETA1LED  statement,  GREEK 


2 
3 
4 

5 
C 

7 
8 


KTAl  KS. 


Number 
of  e«tab> 
lifltunenU 
report- 
ing. 


The  Uniifd  Stat«»H 

Illinois 

Indiana 

New  Jer8(>v 

New  York*. 

Ohio i 

Fennavlvania 

All  other  states  \a) 

1 

I 

I 


('•9 


4 
•I 

7 
0 


CAPITAL. 


Aggregate. 


Vaiiiti  iif  )ilant. 


Live  a«aetM. 


$7. 165. 078 

570  840 
.^I7, 000 

1.010.872 
6>M.»18 
492.843 

3.3n.l5« 
H48  049 


Total. 


Land. 


Macbinerv, 
Buildings.    ,  tooLs.  and 
implements. 


Total. 


Raw 
materials. 


Stock  in 

piwesaand 

finished  prod- 

nets  on  hand. 


$3,507,539   $849,965    $1,931,350    $726,224 


318.581 
155,000 
85.1.775 
292. 60U 
24C.278 
1.136,87^ 
504.364 


45,608 

27,000 

106,000 

97,0U0 

29,500 

389.100 

155,667 


221, 170 
76,000 
588.200 
135.000 
136. 016 
515. 751 
259,213 


51.713 
52.000 

150. 575 
60.660 
80.762 

232,021 
89,484 


$3. 657, 539 


$550,205         $1,425,306 


Cash,  bills 
and  accounts 
receivable, 
and  all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


252,250 
192.000 

1,057.007 
391.619 
246.565 

1,174.284 
343.685 


85.538 
31.000 

132.073 
42.436 
35.584 

185.  405 
47.169 


33,375 
93,000 
453.960 
118,088 
95.891 
417,906 
218,097 


$1,673,028 

133,346 
68.000 
471.074 
236.175 
115.  OOU 
570,884 
78.459 


AVERACiB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AXD  TOTAL  WAGES — Continued. 


Olteratives  and  skilled. 


Unskilled. 


STATIW. 


1 


2  ,  Illinois 

3  Indiana... 

4  New  Jersey 

5  New  York'. 

6  Ohio 

7  I  Pennsylvania. . . 

8  '  All  otner  stntes 


.•«rATKS 


The  I'liited  States. 


Msles  Hb<>vc  16  yean*. 


Females  above 
15  vesrs. 


Children. 


.  Males  above  16  veara. 


Females  above 
15  years. 


The  United  States. 


Nam 
ber. 


1,800 


Waji^s. 


$788,835 


Nun:- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Children. 


Xum- 


Num- 


ber.     I     ^»Ses.      .     ^^ 


Wages. 


14 


$1,351 


TOG!       $116,742        3,048 


227 

72,240 

79 

22.634 

583 

241.  752 

107 

60,147 

95 

36.350 

."153 

258,227 

156  1 

i 

97.485 

I 


9  I- 


351 


1.000 


08  I 
110  I 
106 

46 
312 

G2 


5.862 
17,123 
15.540 

1.462 
fft.984 

9.771 


297 

397 

C86 

.356 

168 

485  • 

350 


$845,256 


90.645 

93.333  ;; 

293, 726   I 

87.292 

54.516 

122.061 

103.693 


57,204  j 
5,805  I 
11,780  I 
25.581  ■ 
25.040 


MATKULALS  USED — continued. 


Fuel. 


Arsenic. 


Manganese. 


Pounds.    Ccst.      Pounds.  •   Cost. 


448.637   $67,282    i  G.570       $18,760    :  140. 196 


2 
3 
4 

5  ! 

6  ' 

7 : 

8 


Illiuois 15.000       1.620      2,466 

Indiana 'W.TOO       3,636   I      410 

NowJersev ,  160,7Tn     23,345'        60 

New  York'. :  40. 168  •  11, 180   !      293 


9.377  i  26,705 
820  43,440 
120    I    47.626 


Ohio 

Pennsylv.nnia... 
.All  otfier  states. 


:n,150 
96.035 
64,211 


4,020 


.')66 


13.416      2,055 
10,065    I      720 


.587 
1.480 
5.626 

'750 


190 

11,650 

4,217 

6.368 


$4,158        48,289  '■  r.!.005 


1.041 

1.290 

1.084 

11 

272 

219 

'  241 


16.000 
1.500 
2,329 
4.900 
2.600  I 

20.960 


800 


$382.:{85   $36,766   162,970  ;  $402,514   27.947   $28,471 


00,371 
7.730 
50  :;  204.966  . 
170  62,287 
122  I  15.845 
278  ,  111.534 
585  :  119,652 


3.256  j! 

33.510  : 


34,663 
4,864 
50,349 
14.081 
8,806 
22.909 
27.938 


40.297  , 
6,080   I 
153,391 
45,709  :; 
11,422  !| 
63.112  !  . 
82  503  : 


8,733 
280  i 
182  . 
600  , 

40 : 


19.346 
1.^00 

717 
2,071 

130 


18, 112 


4,807 


MATEKIAL.S  USED — Continued. 


jnrATKK. 


■  Total  cost  •  Lumber,  including  that  i 
,  of  lumber,   j    in  boxes  purchased . 

nail*.       !_  . |. 

straw,  hay. 


Nails. 


Straw  and  liav 


Casks  and  barrels. 


;  All  other 
!  materials. 


Value  of 
products. 


coskit.  and     Number  of 
barrels.  M  feet. 


Cost. 


The  Unile«l  .*^ateN . 


$333,104 


27,195         $248,975 


Keics. 


7,982 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cmt. 


$21,105  8.186  ;        $53,310  I 


Illinois 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

6  ;  Ohio 

7  Pennsylvania... 

8  All  olberstates. 


18,793 
57. 125 
81.  747 
42,1C6 
20.089 
75.549 
27,705 


961 

15.323 

772 

3,274 

49,^66 

988 

9.528 

•58,035 

3.008 

2,880 

31,080 

516 

2.380 

24.385 

486 

6.605 

.52,594 

1.628 

1.567 

18.092 

584 

1.809 
2.  452 
7.891 
1,628 
1.172 
4. 195 
1.958 


340 
945 

2.764 
772 
481 

2.340 
544 


1.661 
5.207 

15.690 
5.168 
2.727 

1H.  (176 
4.775 


Number. 

Cost. 

43,674 

$0,714 

Cost. 


$14<,264  i    $8,521,461 


500 

20.88C 

6.150 

2.608 

1.3.530 


126 
4.320 
1.705 


!| 


•  I 


684 

2,880    ' 


45,833 
1.210 
37.327 
10.570 
15,906 
15.243 
20.115 


905,907 

491,485 

2.066.556 

008.686 

.''>19, 015 

2.072,080 

1.062.726 


•  Includes  statm  hsvinz  Icks  than  3  establishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  eHtabliAhnienis  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
distribnted  as  follows :  Califomia.  1;  Colorado.  1;  Georgia,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Maryland,  2;  MisMouri,  2;  Wi»con!«in,  1. 
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ANI>  BLACK  GLASS,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


MtSCBLLANROrS  K.XPEN.SR8. 


T««t*l. 


ReDi|>aicl 

for 
tenancy. 


$333,030 


120. 717 


Taxes. 


Iniiar- 
anre. 


Repairs, 
ordinary-,  of 

bniMin^A 

and 
ninchinerv. 


Interest 
paid  on 


AVKRAOB  XITMBKR  OK  BMPL()Y^^  AND   TOTAL     WAOK8, 


Aggregates. 


All  sun- 
i  drieA    not 


rash  used     elsewlien^ 
m  the         reportwl. 
nnHiness 


Otflcers  orflmi 

members  actively 

f^nffuged  in  the 

iuaustr}'  or  in 

supervision. 


Clerks. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
j     wages. 


Mali's  above  16 
years. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Females  above 
15  years. 


$33,323  I     $50,003 


I 


$62,709 


$a3.2«7  ' 


$S2. 097 


10.400 


58,108     

33,445     

06.808  1.050 

30,  479  13. 600 

20  865     

75.038  ;  5,042 

48.493  125 


1.502 
1,425 
10,233 
4,171 
1,557 
8.080 
6,355 


4,817 

11,202 

3,020 

8.000 

11,250 

14,675 

3,554 

2,100 

4,987 

4,721 

15,482 

12.425 

6.884 

9,586 

.1  — 


I 

Nuni-  I 
ber. 


1.184 
21.000 
17.064 
5.709 
7.270 
14.217 
16,843 


r>0.403    I 


11.627  i 
1,345  ! 
2. 13C    I 

19,792 
8,700    ! 


1.224 
904 

3,360 
882 
582 

2.346 

1,102 


521.168 
260.603 

1.478.894 
315.656 
266.  623 

1.  072, 198 
539. 162 


6 
2 
22 
5 
14 
10 
11 


Wages. 


$94,641 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wa;j:es. 


129  ,  $100,275 


12,300 

800 

28,341 

8.000 
16,700 

9.900 
18.600 


5 
5 
63 
12 
6 
25 
13 


I' 


3.850 

2.943 

46,184 

8,958 

5,350 

22.466 

10.524 


9       $2,886  I  1 


2 
5 
2 


750 

1,544 

592 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


ATE&AOK  NtKBER  OF  KUPIOYKB  AND  TOTAL  WAGES — continued. 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


3.026    $2,314,648  jj 


417 
192 
1,085 
211 
156 
069 
294 


308.368 
113,930 
792.500 
126,257 
136,285 
503.279 
274,049 


Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

72 

$11,225 

MATERIALS  USED. 


50 

2 

20 


8,000 

160 

3,065 


Aggregate 
cost. 


Mixing  sand. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Sodaasb 
(carbonate  of  soda). 


Salt  cake 
(sulphate  of  so<la) 


$2,594,216 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


95,790     $181,179 


35.992  '  $1,115,753 


310,  838 
166,823 
755,386 
244,681 
156.981 
611.850 
347,654 


12. 130 
7.040 

29.964 
8,001 
6,108 

22.95} 
9.593 


18.980  : 

17,700  I 
42.783  ' 
17.714  ; 
12.517  I 
53.713  I 
17,772 


4,391 
2.708 
10,635 
3.266 
2,133 
9.430 
3.420 


•140, 314 
69,487 

314.  813 
93.326 
65,016 

307.625 

125.  172 


2,268 

4G 
120 
1.500 
113 
169 
195 
125 


Cost. 


$35,523 


Salt 
(chloride  of  sodium) . 


Tons. 


Cost. 


2,305 


$12,451   I  1 


389 
2,040  I 
22.500  I 
1,450  1 
2,888 
2,  iSZi 
3.433 


598 
10 
80 
104 
127 
541 
845 


3.032 

60 

768 

430 

661 

5.021 

2.479 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


MATERIALS  USED— Continued. 


Fuel — Continued. 


Wood. 


_l!. 


Petroleum. 


Fire  cla^'  and  iiot  clay. 


Total. 


I  li 

Cords.    I     Cost.     |t  Barrels. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


X>.1»3 

$90,884 

329 

728 

100 

250 

n.346 

50.858 

•       18.334 

14.507 

400 

1.037 

4.748 

14.912 

1.936 

8.592 

18.600 


18,600 


$23,750 


5. 240, 773 


I 


23,750 


176.000 
150.000 

1.768.720 
638.163 
266. 440 

1.611.450 
636.000 


Cost. 


American. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


English. 


German. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pots,  not  iuclading 

those  made  at 

works. 


$44,446 


1.922.755  i    $13,765 


290. 848  I       $4, 125 


or,     I 


3.033.170       $26,556 


1,275 
1.125 

17.599 
4  145 
2.020 

13,222 
5.060 


176.000 

150,000 

.'^60,000 

100. 315 

244.440 

396.000 

296.000 


1.275 
1,125 
2.674 
081 
1,900 
3.710 
2.100 


Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

1.200 

$50,906 

■I 


240.000 
50.848 


3.482 
643 


968.720 

487.000 

22,000 

1.215.450 

340,000 


11.443  ; 

2,521 

120  ; 
9.  512 
2.960 


105 
100 
277 
15 
147 
210 
346 


9.813 

2 

3,800 

3 

8.284 

4 

615 

5 

6,188 

6 

7,581 

•  7 

14,625 

8 

SgUIPMENT  OF  PLANT  (.VUMBER). 


Annealing 
ovens. 


Leers. 


1.116 

201 
28 

325 
87 
93 

249 

133 


00 


20 
23 
6 
4 
3 
4 


Grind 
ing  ma- 
chines. 


47 


4 
4 

12 
4 
6 

10 
7 


Clay 

grinding 

millH. 


39 


1 


9 
8 
2 
14 
5 


Horses. 


178 


ICnlM. 


Wagons. 


21 


Carts. 


16 
5 

22  I 
3 
31 
31 


8 


1 
7 
5 


I 


62 

3 
3 

26 
9 
2 

11 
8 


Drays. 


59 


4 
1 

21 
9 
1 

11 
9 


Cost  of  new 
construction. 


082,969     1 


1 

20,610     2 
2.000  :  3 

17.959  ;  4 
250  I  5 

1,500  6 
33,000  ,  7 

7.660     8 


2588 22 
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Table  T.— CIJ^SSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYCS  AND  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES 


T 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


AVKRA'fE  XFHBBR  OP  KXPLX>VI^.S   IN   EACH  CLASS  AND   AVBRAOB   WKKKLY    SAB.VINOS 


BTATKS 


Num-  _ 
berof 
estab- 
lish 
menu' 
report -| 
ing. 


Aggregate!*. 


Officers  or  firm  mera-    ' 
berrt  actively  engaged 
in  the  industry  or  in 
sup«*r  vision. 


Cltrks. 


•^poratives  und  skilled. 


Males  above  16  vears.        If  ales  al>ove  16  vc^r.^).      Females  above  15  vears. 


Males  above  16  vears. 


Aver-  ' 

age    1 
num- 
ber. 


Total 
wapeH. 


Average 

Nuu.     ^**-*'*> 
1^,     earninp* 

per  em- 
ployer. 


Toial 
vages. 


A  vera^e 
v.,«,     weekly 

ber.   «*™'Og« 
per  em   t 

;   ploye. 


Total 
W;»ge8. 


A  verage 
;  ^"n»- ^-..«;,,«„    Total 


}fCI    VJIII 

j    ploy^. 


Average 

Num.     ^^.^li 
{    ber     «»a™»«»g8 
^    ^''     per  em  , 


Toul 
wages. 


ploy  6. 


2 

3 

4 
5 
C 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


The.  Unite*!  Sutes 294 

Illinois 13 

Indiana 21 

Maryland 11 

Massachusetts 6 

Missouri 5 

New  Jersey rt4 

New  York 30 

Ohio 59 

Pennsylvania i>9 

West  Virginia 7 

All  other  states  (a) 0 


i45.987   $22,118,522        413       |^0.70   $656,4<)7 


2,793  I 
3.089 
1,413 
514 
1.152 
5.840 

:'..  2S5 

C.65i 

18.93^ 

1.405 

911 


1.232.761 

1.544.8:{1 

708.736 

219,  427 

5m.  23C 

2,862,719 

1.484.  C39 

3. 131.57H 

1>  247. 16U 

558.025 

533,007 


17 
25 


42.79 
37.81 


(UO  }    $22. 30   $560. 795 


I 


30.500 
i     36,820 


3 

32 

2»» 

no 

153 
18 
14 


61.22 
63.91 


0.500 
38.150 


31  77       41.166 


36.49 
:13.  25 
46.40 
39.60 
40.06 


28,463 

144.921 

275. 337 

29.900 

24. 650 


—     1 

14 
42 
16 
15 
23 
108 

34 
89 
267 
16 
IG 


25.82 
19.68 
19.25 
21.07 
19.02 
19.82 

26.84 
24. 12 
22.96 
24.82 
20.01 


14,210 
32.860 
1*2. 176 
11.274 
15.661 
88.047 

32.358 
82.064 
241.553 
17,046 
IX  .'>4t< 


42  I       $8.54  .$15,359  ,  14,780       $12.88  $7,542,298 


1 
i 

12 

10.30 

6.002 

1 
12 

io.  6i 

7.02 

271 
3  406 

4  I 


8.04 
7.66 
8.97 


502 
3,338 
1.750 


067 
851  . 
133 
270  ' 
543  < 
1,033 

1,277 

7,098 
215 
118 


14.93 
1L21 
13.48 
12.13 
11.79 
12.38 

15.94 
14.25 
12.11 
10.70 
17.79 


338,333 
382,843 
67.914 
118.  S49 
304.557 
523.731 

775,805 

1,351,932 

3,4»4.822 

95.494 

88,318 


.\  vet  age  num- 
ber of  hours  in  1 
ordinary  day    I 
of  la'Kir.  '     ! 


WEKKI.Y   RATES  O?   WA<iES   PAID  AND  AVERAGE  XIMHER   OP   EMPLOYtS   AT  EACH   RATE,    I.XCLCDINO   OPFICERS. 
FIR.M   MEMBERS,   AND  CLERKS.    BUT  NOT  TIIOSK   EMPIX>YED  OX   PIECEWORK.  (6) 


Males  above  10  years. 


STATES. 


'    May 

to 
Novem- 
ber. 


The  United  States 


9.26 


Noven:- 

ber  to 

May. 


9.30 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


$0  and 
Undor  lover  but 
$5.  nnder 

?6. 


$G  and      $7  and 

over but  over  but 

under       under 

$T.  $8. 


$8  and 

over  but 

under 

$9. 


$9  and 

over  but 

under 

$10. 


lUinois '  9.31 

Indiana 0.48 

Maryland 9. 32 

Massachusetts 9.33 

Missouri 9.80 

New  Jersey 9. 26 

New  York 9.00 

Ohio 9.47 

Pennsylvania 9. 1 1 

West  Virginia 9.36 

All  other  states 9.-33 


9.65 
0.48 
9.45 
9.17 
9.80 
9.18 

9.32 
9.48 
9.12 
9.36 
9.22 


25, 300    3.  121 


1,312 


1,674    2,265    1,653 


1,578 

360 

13  ' 

1.786 

42C 

36 

570 

266 

7 

370 

>••■.>>> 

45 

904 

11 

10  . 

2,804 

255 

261 

2,224 

143 

49 

3,914 

547 

332 

0.441 

1,072 

509 

368 

41 

50 

119 

75 

4 

47 

129 

242 

195 

197 

636 

7 

23 


32 
302 
63 
27 
45 
684 

181 

167 

715 

18 

31 


2.6 

170 

51 

23 

16 

170 

151 

125 

679 

19 

43 


3.320 

162 
253 
49 
19 
•.►7C 
272 

252 

478 

1.377 

55 

130 


$10  and 

over  but 

under 

$12. 


2.425 

113 

128 

59 

21 

88 

243 

227 

290 

1.189 

37 

30 


$12  and 

over  but 

nnder 

$15. 


2.922 


'85 

19 

50 

106 

101 

261 

346 

1,626 

43 

63 


$15  and 

over  but 

under 

$20. 


$20  and 

over  but 

nnder 

$25. 


2.539 

2,104 

51 

144 

134 

47 

27 

13 

79 

53 

131 

42 

331 

95 

286 

245 

405 

557 

994 

846 

40 


47 


$25 

and 

over. 


2,055 

156 
130 

12 
6 

53 
150 

234 

470 

798 

22 

24 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishmentji  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  b^  disclosed, 
distribated  at  follows :    Califomia,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Delaware,  1:  Oeorgia.  2;  Kentucky.  2;  Michigan,  1;  Wisconsin.  1. 


These  establishmenta  ara 
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AT  THK    DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PA\\  OLASS  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES:   1H9<). 


AVKRAOR  NUMHKH   <>K   KMPIX)fkH   IN'    KACH  CIJOVH  AND   AVBRAOK   WEEKLY   RiRNINUH -rOMtiUU«(l. 


(>|i«'r;«iiv«^  «U(t  nkilli^— ('Oiitinu«Ml 


rudkillcMl. 


FieoeworkeiH. 


r  cnuileA  HtMivt*  15  v«*rM. 


Nam- 


d^-2 


30 

30 


13 


Avrrujte 

weekly      ^  J  J 
NirniogH 

per  roi-  ^ 


4. 09 
2.55 


3.860 
1.951 


4.90 


2,000 
4.6«6 


Num- 
ber. 


^.95   $137,  :^2      3.223 


5J  4. 52  9. 800  , 

209  4. 07  ,  M,  162  j 

19a  5. 68  88.719 

63  4.79  t  12,800  . 


50 

li3 

8 

12 

70 

160 

242 

443 

1  896 

159 

40 


<Miildrcn 


Mal«>H  abov<«  16  veari*. 


»mRl«a  altove  15  veare. 


Averai^e 

^^i^L     'A'»t^«i     I  Nuni. 
per  em      ^«««"-  «    ^^ 
p1oy6. 


$:t  99   9525,640  '    D.  548 


Avera^^e 
weekly 

eamiDgs 

per  em 

ploy^. 


ToUl 
wages. 


4.32 
XOJ 
3.<H) 
3.98  ' 

3.48  ; 
3  28 

4. 12  38. 167  '        893 

3.85  66,690    '  1,125 

4.19  330.75:j      2,923 

3.49  23,806  I        119 
3.31  5.271           283 


$8.40   $3,122,430 


Num- 
ber. 


824 


Avera;;e 
weekly 

eamiDgs 
per  em- 
ploy 6. 


Tut«i 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


8.900  1 

880 

8.32 

290,648 

15. 506 ; 

868 

7.25 

248. 463 

936 ; 

421 

rt.m 

77.988 

1.500  , 

82 

8.85 

24, 792 

11,088 

323 

9.14 

106.935 

22,123 

1,631 

7.77 

409.7r4i 

8.85 
9.22 


277.935 
:i86. 165 


9.08      1. 0^2,252 

8.  58  44. 795 

9.  90         122, 685 


I 


$3.58  ;$n5, 712      3,275 


I 


105  :  3.00  i     12,660 

24  6.96  I      6.864  I 

6  6.66         1,732  , 


18 

10 
317  I 
266  ; 

64 

14  ' 


5. 46         4. 185 


5.33 
3.27 
.3.54 
3.36 
4.60 


2,080 

37,  ,549 

.38.646 

8,996 

3,000 


474 

37 

278 


27 
866 

239 
381 
780 
31 
162 


Cliiiareti 


A  verage 
weekly 

earn in  gH 

per  em 

ploy^. 


Total 
wages. 


Number 


•    ToUl 
wages. 


$3.05 


2.72 
4.30 
2.93 


$393,  106 

5.3.335 
3,728  ; 
32,433  h 


12, 431 


$9. 029, 423 


.5.21  i 
2.70 

4.03 
3.71  ' 
3.11 
3.66  , 
2.  .38  I 


5.796  ' 
92.274 

36,a39  I 
55.302  ! 
91,  749 
5.400 
17,050 


671 
976 
533 
113  I 
150  ' 
1.958 


492, 975 
803,998 
510. 425 
53,080 
112,881 
1,583.955 


516  282,800 

1.376  969,455 

5,154  I  3,641,579 

720  I  319,788 

264  258, 487 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


WEEKLY   ItATKS  oK  WAOK8  i'Alli  AND   AVKKAOK   .NUMBKU  (>K   KMi'U)VKM  AT  EACH   RATE.    I.NTLUDIHO  OKKICRRtt.    PIRM   MK.MHKH.S.    AND  CLKRKS.    Brr  NoT  THOHK 

RMPLOYRD  ON  i'lRCBWORK— coDtinned. 


T<»Ul 

iium 

lH»r. 


147 

24 

19 

1 

52 


Femalt>s  above  15  yean*. 


I'mltT 


1,!90 


$5  kod    .    $0  aud  $7  and 

over  but    over  but  over  but 

nuder         under  under 

^.              $7.  $8. 


$8  and 

over  but 

under 

$9. 


20 
i:U) 


8 
14 


G 

21 
1 


$9  and 

over  but 

under 

$10. 


$10  and 

over  but 

under 

$12. 


$12  iind 
over  but 
under 
$15. 


$15  and 

over  but 

under 

$20. 


155      158       21 

78 

38 

1 

15         1          3 

1 

1 

2^ 


7  !. 

i 
i 


1  ! 

i 


I 


Total 
number. 


6,498 


Children. 


I 


Vnder 
$5. 


5,863 


$5  and    !    $6  and 
I  over  but    over  but 
under    I     under 

$6.        •        $7. 

I  ! 


$7 

and 

over. 


1 


524 

524 

180 

173 

286 

286 

12 

12 

97 

71 

l.!>26 

1.U06 

409 


I 


10 
19 


115 


111 


15 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


64 
537 


127 
14 


31 
455 
400 
127 

U 


24 
40 

78 


G 

»<5 


1U 


6 
72 


27 

8 


3 
10 


481 
824 
2. 676 
190 
202 


655 

2,  .359 

190 

19M 


49 
144 

183 


25    . 
8}  I 


43  , 

53'| 


8 

,    9 

10 

!    11 

'  12 


K  In  comparing  the  weekly  rate^  of  wagos  aud  numlx'rof  employ  «'*i«  at  e^ch  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings,  it  must  bu  remembered  that  it  is  not  practicable 
t  A  .ihtJtin  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes  reported  at  the  respective  rates. 
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Tablk  8.— range  and  AVERAGE  RATE  OF  DAILY  WAGES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS:  1890. 

[The  eraploy^a  «r©  "male*  16  ye«r«  aun  over"  unless  otherwise  stated.] 
PLATE  GLASS  MANUFACTITRE. 


<X?CDPATI01fB 


Blacksmiths 
Bricklayers. 
Carpenters  .. 
Crocus  men . 
CutterB 


Engpneers 

Firemen 

Founders 

Furnace  builders 
Furnace  men 


Oa»  makers... 
Glass  packers 

Orinders 

Kiln  firemen . . 


Number 

of 
employes 
reported. 


19 
42 
82 
18 
83 

146 

63 

55 

6 

155 

52 

79 

502 

31 


Range  of  daily 
wages. 


$2. 00  to  $3  50 

1.50  to  3  50 

1.00  to  3.33 

1.75  to  3.08 

1.15  to  4.00 

1.75  to  3.00 

1.50  to  2.50 

2.  DO  to  3.85 

3. 50  to  6.00 

1.20  to  3.00 

1.75  to  2.33 

1.00  to  2.50 

2. 00  to  2.25 

1.25  to  3.0O 


Average 

daily 

wages. 


$2.73 
2.64 
2.16 
2.00 
2.28 

2.32 
1.72 
3.57 

4.78 
2.12 

1.94 
1.77 
2.16 
1.85 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Laborers 

Idacbinists 

Mill  men 

Mixers 

Plaster  burners. 


Polishers 

Pot  makers 

Roller  men 

Sand  quarry  men . 


Number 
of 

1 
Range  of  daily 

•  Average 
daily 

'  employes 

wagea 

,  reported. 

wages. 

127 

$1.15to$1.5C 

$1.39 

134 

2. 25  to 

3.46 

2.33 

827 

1.15  to 

2.00 

1.48 

93 

1.15  to 

2.00 

L50 

16 

1.50  to 

3.00 

L68 

402 

1.74  to 

2.75 

2.45 

68 

1.15  to 

3.00 

2.12 

Smoothers : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . 

Females  15  years  and  over 

Teamsters 

Te€?me^  or  pourers 


28 


108 
4T 
38 
60 


1.15  to    3.00 
1.30  to    1.63  t 


1.50  to  1.75 

1.00  to  1.10 

1.15  to  2.25 

1.35  to  3.50 


1.87 
1.42 


1.T2 
1.06 
1.46 
2.56 


WINDOW   GLASS  MANUFACTURE. 


Batch  wheelers 

Blacksmiths 

Blowers 

Boss  blowers 

Boss  cutters 

Carpenters 

Clav  trampers 

Coal  wheelers 

Cutters 

Drivers 

Engineers 

Flatteners 

Gatherers  or  tenders 

Glass  packers 

Laborers 

Layers-in 


100  i 

1.00  to    2.32 

1.75 

12  1 

2. 00  to    4.16 

2.38 

983  • 

2. 70  to    8.00 

6.20 

100 

3. 33  to  11. 50 

6.84 

58 

2. 50  to    7.50 

5.82 

21 

1.00  to    3.46 

2.15 

154  1 

1.00  to    2.50 

1.37 

44 

1.16  to    2.32 

1.54 

392 

3. 00  to    7.00 

4.75 

104 

1.17  to    2.50 

1.54 

„  1 

1.25  to    2.50 

1.50 

242 

2. 00  to  10. 00 

5.38 

976 

2.88to    5.03 

3.94 

133  , 

0.50  to   4.16 

2.10 

503  1 

1.00  to    1.75 

1.31 

153  i 

0.92  to    2-70 

1.57 

I 

:  Layers-out: 

Hales  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  16  yeara  . . . 

Leer  tenders 

Lime  sifters 

Managers 

I  Master  teasers 

j  Master  teasers'  helpers 

I  Mixers 

I  Pot  makers 

I  Pot  makers'  assistants 

Roller  boys : 

Males  16  years  and  over 
Males  under  16  years  . . . 

Teasers 


1.33  to  2.73 

0.60to  1.81 

1.10  to  2.96 

1.16  to  2.00 

2. 33  to  9.62 

1.66  to  6.66 

1.33  to  2.50 

1.12 to  2.50 

1.50  to  4.03 

1.25  to  L66 


0.50to  2.33 
0.67  to  1.33 
1.29to   2.50 


L82 
1.44 
1.72 

1.68 
4,71 
3.78 
1.92 

1.89 
2.95 
1.55 


1.09 
0.98 
1.86 


GLASSWARE  MANUFACTURE. 


Blowers 

Carrying-in  boys : 

liales  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  16  years 

Clay  trampers 

Cleaning-off  boys : 

Males  16  yetkn  and  over  . . . 

Males  under  16  years 

Cutters : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . . 

Males  under  16  years 

Females  15  years  and  over. 

Drivers 

Engravers : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . . 

Females  15  3'ears  and  over. 

En^n<^ers 

Finishers 

Gat  herers 

Laborers: 

Males  16  3' ears  and  over  . . 

Males  under  16  years 

Females  15  years  and  over. 

Fonales  under  15  vears 


I 


2,488 


2. 00  to  $8. 00 


4.58 


901 

0.43  to 

1.10 

0.72 

1.353 

0. 40  to 

0.90 

0.64 

47 

1.00  to 

2.00 

1.50 

694 

0.50  to 

1.50 

0.84 

633 

0.50  to 

1.10 

0.69 

574 

1.33  to 

5.00 

2.94 

22 

0. 75  to 

1.50 

0.88 

75 

0.62  to 

1.25 

1.02 

112 

1.25  to 

3.25 

1..74 

245 

2. 50  to 

5.00 

3.04 

33 

1.25  to 

L50 

1.34 

112 

1.50  to 

4.00 

2.40 

664 

1.35  to 

6.00 

3.97 

1,600 

1.00  to 

3.20 

2.29 

1,214  '  1.10  to  2.30 

73  0. 55  to  0. 83 

509  0.50  to  1.50 

9  0.50  to  0.75 


1. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


51 
73 
85 
58 


Machinists 

Managers 

Mixers 

Mold  holders: 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . 
Males  under  16  years 

Mold  makers 

Packers : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . 
Females  15  years  and  over 

Pot  fillers 

Pot  maken* 

Pressers  

Stickers-up : 

Males  16  years  and  over  . . 
Males  under  16  years 

Teasers 


37 
115 
240 

1. 75  to 
2.  00  to 
1.17  to 

5.00 
9.61 
4.00 

2.58 
4.90 
1.87 

570 
552 

0.50  to 
0.45  to 

1.20 
1.10 

0.83 
0.70 

374 

2. 00  to 

7.00 

a.  35 

623 

27 

1.00  to 
0.67  to 

3.60 
1.33 

2.03 
0.96 

131 

32 

591 

1.25  to 
1.30  to 
2. 50  to 

2.33 
3.66 
5.00 

1.77 
2.71 
3.89 

1.398 
795 

0.46  to 
0. 40  to 

1.50 
1.10 

0.87 
0.72 

158 

1.18  to 

3.00 

2.21 

GREEN  AND  BLACK  GLASS  MANUFACTURE. 


Batch  wheelers 

Blacksmiths 

Boss  blowers 

Boss  packers 

Bottle  blowers 

Carboy  blowers 

Carrving-in  boys : 

Males  16  years  and  over 
Males  under  16  years  . . . 

Clav  trampers 

Coal  wheelers 

Demijohn  blowers 

Demgohn  coverers 

Engineers 

Fillers-in  or  helpers 

Finisbers 

Gatherers: 

Males  16  years  and  over 
Males  under  16  years  . . . 

Grinders 

Laborers 

Lime  sifters 


49 

1.00  to 

2.29 

1.51 

9 

1.60  to 

3.33 

2.27 

61 

2. 50  to 

7.00 

5.27 

67 

1.28  to 

3.33 

2.02 

1.139 

•    2.  50  to 

6.50 

4.73 

5 

6.  OO'to 

10.00 

8.40 

750 

0.42  to 

1.25 

0.64 

964 

0.50  to 

0.83 

0.57 

SO 

1.00  to 

2.00 

1.40 

60 

1.00  to 

2.00 

1.51 

6 

6. 00  to 

&33 

7.73 

41 

1.00  to 

2.00 

1.26 

10 

1.33  to 

3.00 

1.93 

125 

1.17  to 

2.50 

1.73 

208 

1.50  to 

5.50 

4.48 

660 

0.60  to 

2.67 

1.21 

52 

0.66  to 

1.25 

1.02 

56 

0.60  to 

5.00 

1.74 

111 

1.25  to 

1.75 

1.50 

19 

1. 17  to 

2.00 

1.52 

Laying-up  boys : 

Males  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  16  years 

Managers ' 

Master  teasers 

Mixers ' 

Other  blowers 

Packers 1 

Pot  makers •  j 

Pot  makers'  assiRtauts ' 

Stickers-up: 

Males  16  vears  and  over ' 

Males  under  16  years 

Ttiamsters 

Teasers ." 

Vial  blower* ! 

"Ware  boys : 

Males  16  years  and  over 

Males  under  16  years 


397 
74 
67 
82 

149 


425 
575 

20 
127 
441 


141 
80 


0.55  to 
a  50  to 
1.73  to 
1.65  to 
1. 17  to 


0.50  to 
0.45  to 


0.67  to 
0.60  to 


2.13 
1.50 
9.00 
5.00 
2.75 


^  1 

2. 50  to 

6.00 

376 

1.00  to 

2.50 

2* 

1.25  to 

5.00 

30 

1.00  to 

2.00 

l.SO 
0.76 


1.25  to  3.09 
1.18  to  3.00 
2.  SO  to    6.00* 


3.00 
1.33 


1.10 
0.82 
4.22 
3.10 
1.68 

5.48 
1.60 
2.80 
1.44 

0.72 
0.58 

1.79 
1.77 
4.72 


1.1 
9.< 
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BY   JOSEPH    I>.    WKKKH. 


The  accompanying  tables  presenting  the  statistics  of  the  nianufactuie  of  coke  in  the  United  States  dnring  the 
calendar  year  1889  include  only  the  figures  relating  to  the  production  of  coke  from  bituminous  coal  in  ovens,  pits, 
or  mounds.  The  total  output  of  the  coke  so  produced  was  10,008,169  short  tons,  valued  at  $16,494,454,  as  compared 
with  a  i)roduction  in  1880  of  2,752,475  tons,  valued  at  $5,359,489.  Coke  as  a  by-product  of  gas  works  or  petroleum 
refineries  is  excluded  from  the  tabular  statement  hero  given,  being  rciH)rted  with  the  statistics  of  gas  n)anufacture 
aiul  i)etroleum  refining,  and  to  include  the  figures  in  this  report  would  duplicate  the  results  of  census  investigation. 
Tlie  quantity  and  value  of  coke  produced  as  the  residual  product  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  refined  petroleum 
during  the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1890,  as  shown  by  the  reports  made  to  this  oflice,  were  as  follows:  gas 
works,  56,624,344  bushels,  valued  at  $3,868,924,  and  in  petroleum  refining,  494,221  bushels,  with  a  value  of  $56,997, 
a  grand  total  for  the  two  industries  of  57,118,565  bushels,  valued  at  $3,925,921,  being  equal  in  quantity  to  about 
one  ninth  and  in  value  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  production  by  ovens,  pits,  and  mounds.  The  average  value  per  ton 
of  oven  coke,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  was  $1.65,  and  of  coke  produced  by  gas  works  and  petroleum 
refineries  was  approximately  $3.44  per  ton.  The  difference  in  value  of  the  two  products  is  due  to  the  fact  that  gas 
coke,  being  principally  the  prwluct  of  gas  works  situated  in  the  centers  of  manufacturing  industries,  has  a  really 
market  at  the  point  of  production,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  sold  to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  retail  way  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  therefore  commands  a  much  higher  ])rice  per  ton. 

The  manufacture  of  coke  is  chiefly  conducted  in  connection  with  the  mining  of  coal,  but  in  the  treatment  ot 
the  subject  in  this  report  it  is  regarded  as  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  industry  from  coal  mining,  and  only 
thiise  items  of  capital,  labor,  expense,  and  product  which  pertain  strictly  to  coke  manufacture  are  included  in  the 
tabular  statements.  Owing  to  the  close  connection  between  the  two  industries  it  has  been  difficult  in  many 
instances  for  manufacturers  to  separate  their  accounts  so  as  to  make  an  exact  report  of  each  operation. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


The  foHowing  comparative  statement  presents  the  statistics  concerning  the  manufacture  of  oven  coke  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  with  the  percentage  of  increase  in  each  item  during  the  decade.  This 
statement  includes  statistics  for  active  establishments  only. 

COMPARATIVE  Sl'MMARY,  COKE  MANtJFACTCRE:   1880  AND  1889. 


ITKMM. 


Number  of  establinhments  reportini^ 

Capital 

MiscellaneoiiA  expenees  (a) 

Average  number  of  employee  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  aud  clerks :  (b) 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes :  (6) 

A  verage  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  product* 


IHMO 


12« 
$4, 70»,  858 


3,140 
$1, 197,  744 


$2, 905, 441 
$5,350,480 


1HN9 


218 

•17.4«2,729 

$394,784 

9.159 

$4, 186, 264 

161 
$113,632 

8,91M 

$4,072,632 

$11.509.r.i7 

$16. 498,  J45 


Percentage' 
of     *  ' 
increase. 


73.02 
266.11 


191.60    i 
249.51 


284.24    I 
207.83 


a  This  item  was  not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880. 


fr  Not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  188U. 


Previous  census  inquiries  have  not  shown  data  relating  to  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  the  items  of  wages 
and  materials.  The  census  of  1890  was  designed  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  production,  except  interest  on  capital 
and  depreciation  of  plant.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  value  of  the  product  must  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  profit  or  eaniings  of  the  capital  invested,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  cost 
of  selling  and  mercantile  losses  are  not  included.  The  census  inquiry  was  intended  only  to  ascertain  the  relation 
that  capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  wages,  cost  of  materials,  and  value  of  product  bear  to  each  other. 
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Owing  to  numerous  consolidations  of  coke -making  plants  since  1880,  and  the  fact  that  at  the  census  of  1880 
each  bank  of  ovens  was  reported  as  a  separate  establishment,  while  at  1890  the  entire  plant  is  considered  and 
counted  as  but  one  establishment,  the  number  of  establishments  as  given  in  the  above  table  fails  to  exhibit  the 
growth  of  the  industry  during  the  past  decade.  The  number  of  active  establishments  has  increased  from  126  in 
1880  to  218  in  1889,  while  the  number  of  ovens,  pits,  or  mounds  has  more  than  trebled,  increasing  in  the  10  years 
from  9,738  to  32,659. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  ovens,  pits,  or  mounds,  and  quantity  and  value  of  the  coke 
produced;  also  the  quantity  of  coal  use<l  and  the  yield  of  coal  in  coke  as  reijorted  at  the  two  census  periods: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF    OVENS  ANI>   QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  COKE,  COKE    MANUFACTURE:   1880  AND    1889. 


ITEMS. 


Oven<«,  \nln,  or  mounds  (active) 

Coal  xiAfHi,  abort  tons 

Coke  produced,  short  tons 

Total  value  of  coke  at  ovens 

Average  yield  of  coke  per  oven  (tons) 

Value  of  coke  at  ovens  (per  ton) 

Yield  of  coal  in  coke  (per  cent) 


,«    ' 


-  ^.  . 

.... 

1880 

18H9 

9,738 

32,659 

4,360,110 

15.795.087 

2.752,475 

10. 008, 109 

$5,359,489 

$16,494,454 

283 

306 

$195 

$1.65 

63.13 

63.36 

The  following  statement  presents  the  total  capital  and  the  different  items  of  capital  invested  in  both  active 
and  idle  plants  as  reports  at  the  Eleventh  Censns: 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPITAL  IN  BOTH  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  COKE  MANUFACTURE:  1889. 


I 


TTKMS. 


i  Active  estab-    Idle  establish- 
I      lishments.  ments. 


Number  of  edtablisbments  re|>orting 1\S 

Capital— aggregate $17, 462, 729 


Land 

Buildings 

Ovens 

Macbinery.  tool.s.  and  implements 
Railway  plant  and  water  supply. . 
Live  capital 


1.405.342 

869.725 

10, 817. 624 

823, 790 

2. 063, 803 

1,482,445 


28 

$444,483 

6.425 

48.7-23 

312. 661 

44,791 

24.983 

G.900 


The  proportion  that  the  number  of  idle  establishments  and  the  amount  of  idle  capital  bear  to  the  whole  is 
inconsiderable,  the  number  of  idle  establishments  being  but  11.38  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  and  the  amount 
of  idle  capital  being  but  2.48  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  capital  invested.  The  establishments  that  were  idle 
were  small  and  insignificant,  showing  an  average  capital  of  but  $15,874  as  compared  with  an  average  capital  of 
$80,104  for  the  works  in  active  operation. 

The  following  is  a  statement  for  the  United  States,  by  states,  of  the  number  of  idle  establishments,  with  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  characteristics  of  the  plant: 

STATEMENT  OF  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES:  1889. 


8TATKS. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
li8b 
nienta 
report- 
ing. 


HVKNft,    PITS,    UR  MOl'MM   ,NUMBKB>. 


Capital. 


The  rnit«-d  State** 28  $444,483 

Alabama 1  19,000 

Colorado 3  1-2,600 

Illinois 1  50.000 

Indiana 1  1.800 

Kansas 1  5.136 

Kentucky 1  60o 

Pennsylvania 15  317. 297 

Tennessee 2  '     16,050 

WestYirginia 3  22,000 

1 


1.247 

76 

4S 

102 

9 

16 

2 

S84 

58 

52 


ovens. 

1,142 

76 

8 

102 

9 

16 
2 

819 
58 
52 


ovens. 


65 


Tv^i,i_^    Belgian       Other 
Total.      ™_„®      ortlue         «tyle 


Wash-  Crush- 
ers.     j    ers. 

(Num-  I  (Num- 
ber.)   I    ber.) 


ovens. 


40 


1             i 

40 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

65    ' 

6 

4 

1 

r 

1 

1 
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OVENS. 

The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  number  of  ovens,  pits,  or  mounds  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  ISIK): 

COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  OF  OVENS,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  CLASSES:  1880  AND  1889. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

NUMBER ( 

PIT8 

MOUNDS 

ACTIVB  A 

IHHO 

10, 116 

1 
)F  OVENS,    I 
.    OR 
}.  BOTH 
ND  IDLE.    ' 

I8H9     . 

Total 

33,006 

M,  irvMf 

Beehive 

9,728 

316 

30 

42 

33,271 

Belffian  or  flxio  ■ ,    

298 

Other  styles 

318    1 

Pits  or  mounds 

1ft    ' 

1 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  nmde  to  save  the  waste  products  of  combustion 
in  the  making  of  coke,  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  country  during  the  past  decade  in  the  erection 
and  operaticm  of  ovens  designed  for  this  purpose.  But  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  coke  was  made  in  1889 
in  flue  or  retort  ovens,  or  what  is  generally  known  as  the  belgian  oven.  The  solitl  wall  type  of  oven,  usually  the 
beehive  form,  continues  to  be  almost  exclusively  use<l.  The  ovens  classified  in  the  above  table  under  the  heading 
of  *' Other  styles"  consist  principally  of  modified  forms  of  the  beehive  oven. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

The  average  number  of  employes  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  1889,  excluding  officers,  firm 
memb^'rs,  and  clerks,  was  8,998,  receiving  $4,072,632  in  wages,  as  compared  with  3,140  employes  in  1880,  receiving 
$1,197,74 i.  In  making  comparisons  of  employes  and  wages  at  the  two  census  periods,  it  should  be  considered 
that  the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  provided  for  a  more  thorough  exposition  of  the  different 
i-lasses  of  employes  and  the  amount  of  wages.  The  classification  of  employes  made  at  the  Tenth  Census  was 
that  of  males  16  years  and  upward,  females  15  years  and  upward,  males  under  1(5  years,  and  females  under  15 
years,  with  a  further  classification  by  occupations  with  the  daily  rates.  The  classifi<;ation  used  at  the  Eleventh 
Census  was  as  follows:  first,  oi)eratives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers  and  foremen,  or 
8ui>erintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers);  second,  officers  or  firm  members;  third,  clerks;  fourth, 
watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen;  fifth,  pieceworkers  (not  included  in  the  foregoing). 
A  further  division  of  the  above  classes  into  males,  females,  and  children  was  reciuired.  The  schedule  used  at  the 
Eleventh  Census  has,  without  doubt,  elicited  a  more  complete  return  of  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  the 
total  wages.  The  schedule  used  at  the  Tenth  Census,  in  the  matter  of  wages  paid,  asked  only  for  the  "  total 
wages  paid  for  all  labor  done  at  coke  works". 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  employes  reporte<l  «t  the  census  of 
1890.  classified  as  officers  or  firm  members;  clerks;  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  pieceworkers: 

STATEMENT  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BV  CLASSES:  1889. 


CLAShKS  OK  RMPLOYIiS. 


Average 
numbw. 


To^al 


Total I  9,15© 

Officers  or  Arm  niembem : . ..  37 

Clerks 124 

Skilled  and  unskilled 4,480 

Pieceworkers 4. 618 


$4,186,2164 


38,297 

80.335 

1.906,020 

2, 166. 612 


The  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the  average  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  are  given  in  the  statement 
on  the  following  page,  which  includes  all  classes  of  employes  except  pieceworkers. 
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AVERAOK  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS, 

AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  COKE  MANUFACTURE:  1889. 


WKBKLY    RATES  OK   WAGES. 

I 

AVEi 

1 

Male« 

above  16 

years. 

....;     4,608 
19 

LAGS  MMBKK  OK 
B1iPIjOYF.S. 

FenuUea 

above  15   Children. 

•  year*. 

1 

'otaJ 

$5 V 

1                 32 

Under 

29 

$5  and 

over  but  under  $6 

....!          13 

2 

* 

6  and 

over  bnt  under    7 

1 
345 

1 

7  and 

over  but  under    8 

over  but  under    9 .•..• 

over  but  under  lo 

..-.!     1.072 

704 

853 

i 

S  and 

1       

9  and 

10  and 

over  but  under  12 

289 

12  and 

over  but  under  15 

over  but  under  20 

over  buv  under  2.'> 

895 

316 

26 

15  and 

20  and 

25  and 

over 

76 

I 

The  average  number  of  employes  aud  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^  for  each  class  of  employes,  not 
including  pieceworkers,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  by  states  and  territories: 

AVERAGK  WKKKLY  EARNIN(i8  PKK  EMPLOYlS  OF  EACH  CLASS,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1889. 


STATES  AND  TKRKITORIES. 


The  United  States 


Alabama 

Colorado  , 

Indiana     

Kansaa 

Kentucky 

Miaaonri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania , 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and  territories  (a) . 


onnrKRs  or  firm 

MEMBER.*^. 


CLJERKS. 


OPKRATIVI-^.    sKILUtn    AND    U.NSKILLKU. 


Males  above  16 
vears. 


Males  above  16 
years. 

A  verage 
.  weekly 

nnmh^T.    ^i^nings    ~—^?-    earnings 


Average 
Averaue  '  .T^f.^^ 


Females  above  15 
years. 

A  verage 


Males  above  16 
years.' 

Average 


Children. 


3 
1 


per  em-   ' 
ploy^. 


$21. 24     1 

t 

29,  i9     > 
25.76 


per  cm- 
ploy*. 


123  I    $14.96 


Average    ^arninL  J  Average    Jlr'^l^.'l^  ,!  Avenge 
number.    *if™'"^|i  nnmber.    **^'^"'°»* !   number. 


per  em 
ploy6 


$8.93 


per  em- 
ployi^. 


Average 
treekly  I 

earnings  i 

per  em-  ! 

pIoy6.    1 


4. 448         $10. 15 


32 


12.17 
15  20 


11.54 


15 


20.59 


17 


21.05 


3 
83 


10.67 
15.81 


8.93 


23 
3 


12.73 
16.55 


376 

138 

18 

18 

15 

5 

94 

2.te5 

163 

659 

137 


8,00 

12.29 

7.44 

9.96 

10.73 

9.98 

9.03 

10.99 

7.71 

7.91 

9.73 


15 


$3.64     I 


3.96 


3 

7 


3.80 
2.89 
3.92 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  l<  e.Htablishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  dinctoMMl.  Tbese  establishments  are 
distribnte<l  as  follows:  Georgia,!;  Illinoia.  2;  Indian  territory.  1 ;  Montana.  2;  Utah,  1:  Virginia.  2:  Washington.!:  Wisconsin,!. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  establishments  168  report  as  to  periods  elapsing  between  wage  payments,  94  reporting 
monthly  payments,  66  fortnightly,  and  8  weekly.  Of  the  147  establishments  in  188<),  I  rejwrted  quarterly 
payments,  86  monthly,  3  every  three  weeks,  14  fortnightly,  and  0  weekly. 

The  returns  at  the  census  of  1890  show  that  the  system  of  company  stores  in  connection  with  the  work  is 
followed  by  83  operators;  87  report  that  they  do  not  conduct  such  stores,  while  48  establishments  make  no  report 
under  this  head.  In  1880  returns  in  regard  to  the  method  of  wage  payments  were  received  from  1 18  establishments, 
56  reporting  the  operation  of  stores,  and  62  making  payments  in  cash. 
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MATERIALS  USED. 

Coal  is  the  principal  item  of  expense  in  the  manufacrture  of  coke,  and  is  the  only  material  entering  into  the 
prrnluct.  The  quantity  and  value  of  coal  consumed  in  coke  making  at  the  two  censuses  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  by  states  and  territories  : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  COAL  USED,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1889. 


I  COAL  CONSUMED  (SHORT  TONS). 

STATES  AJfD  TERRITORIES.  1880  1889 

I 

Toiifl.  CoRt.  T«»n».  Cost. 


The  Unitwl  States 4,360.110            $2»761,657  15.795.087  j      $11,110,700 

Alabama 67,376                    75.314  1.789.047  1.755.876 

Colorado 29,500                    29..^00  323,731  3t»9. 778 

Indiana 1,500    j                 2.025  16.428  16.150 

KanMA 21.600  '                 »,011 

Kentucky 25,192  13,542 

Mmsoiiri ' «.  485  3, 1 18 

Ohio 193.848                   228,432  134,178  12.3.992 

IVnnHylvania 3.608.095    '          2.031.305  ll.:W6,985  6.992,573 

TonnestM^c 179.311                  124,137  619,016  !        *     523,4(»0 

West  Virginia 148,480                  135.044  l.(r25.885  68ll  .'>7(» 

All  other  states  and  territorion  (a) 132.000                  135.000  494,540  ,             :M,iiH4 


a  Inrlud**!*  e»tabli»hment«i   in   the   following  states,   groupe<l  iu  onlor  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  eKtahlinhnunts:   for   1889,    Georgia.    IliinoiM.   Indian 
trrhtory.  Montana.  Utah,  Virginia.  Washington,  and  Wisconsin:  for  1880.  G(*orgia  and  Illinois. 

The  coal  consumed  iu  the  uiauufacture  of  coke  is  classified  under  four  divisions,  viz,  run  of  mine  or  hnnp, 
unwashed;  run  of  mine  or  hiinp,  washed;  slack,  unwashed;  and  slack,  washed.  Where  coal  is  mined  exclusively 
fur  coke  making;,  the  run  of  the  mine  or  lump,  unwashed,  is  principally  used.  The  quantity  and  cost  of  the  coal 
use^K  chissitied  as  above  mentioned,  is  given  in  the  following  statement: 

STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITY  AND  CO-^T  OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  COAL  USED,  COKE  MANUFACTURE:  1889. 


CLASSKH  OF  COAL.  Tons.  Cost. 


Total 


Run  of  mine  or  lump.  nnwashe<l 
Run  of  mine  or  lump,  washed.  .. 

Slack.  unwashtMl 

Slack,  washed 


15.  795. 087 

♦11,110^700 

11.631,436 

8. 255,  542 

421,074 

305.983 

3. 195. 322 

2. 333,  597 

547,255 

215, 578 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  coal  used,  the  run  of  mine  or  lump,  unwashed,  contributed  73.64  per  cent;  the  run  of 
mine  or  lump,  washed,  2.67  per  cent;  slack,  unwashed,  20.23  per  cent,  and  slack,  washed,  3.46  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  of  eiieh  of  the  various  grades  of  coal  was  as  follows:  run  of  mine  or  lump,  unwashed,  71 
cents  i>er  ton ;  washed,  73  cents;  slack,  unwashed,  73  cents;  washed,  39  cents.  The  cost  of  slack  coal,  unwashed,  is 
considerably  increased  to. the  coke  manufacturer  in  many  cases  by  reason  of  the  handling  and  freight  charges 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  i>oint  of  consumption.  In  the  case  of  washed  slack,  it  is  evident  that  the  shick, 
unwashed,  was  regarde<l  as  of  little  value. 

Tlie  schedule  of  inquiry  used  in  collecting  the  statistics  of  coke  manufacture  contained  separate  questions 
aA  to  the  quantity  and  cost  of  fire  brick,  red  brick,  castings,  and  wood,  but  in  most  establishments  the  accounts 
were  not  kept  so  as  to  enable  separate  answers  to  be  made,  and  all  such  materials  are  iticluded  in  the  tiibuhir 
statements  under  the  head  of  *^  All  other  materials^  with  sundry  other  materials  used  at  the  ovens. 

The  statement  on  the  following  page  gives  the  relative  rank  of  the  states  and  territories  in  the  production  of 
coke,  with  the  number  of  tons  produced  and  the  percentage  that  the  total  in  each  state  is  of  the  total  for  the 
Cnite^l  States  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1800. 
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UOMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  RANK  OF  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY,  COKE  MANUFACTURE: 

1880  AND  1889. 


RANK. 


TONS  or  COKE. 


STATES  AXD  TBRRI- 
TORIES. 


PERCENTAGE   OF 
TOTAL  OITPIT. 


STATES   AND  TERRI- 
10RIES. 


1880   1889 


1.880 


1889 


1880   1889 


RANK. 


1880   1889 


TONS  OF  COKE. 


PBRCBNTAOB  OF 
TOTAL  OUTPUT. 


1880 


1889 


1880        1889 


United  States 2,752.475      10.008,169      100.00     100.00 


PennsylTania. . 

Alabama 

West  Virginia. 

Tennessee 

Colorado 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


1 
6 
3 

4 
7 


5 
o 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

^ 
t 

8 

9 


2. 317. 149 
42,035 
95,720 
91,675 
18,000 

70,000 
109.296 


I 


7, 372, 653 
1,055,823 
612.645 
356,964 
199,638 
(a) 
(a) 
75.826 

(a) 


84.18 
1.53 
3.48 
3.33 
0.65 


73.67 

10.55 

6.12 

3.57 

1.99 


Montana 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
Missouri 


8 
9 


2.54 


3.97  ,      0.76 


Washington 

Utah 

All  other  states  and 
territories,  (a) 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


7,600 
1.000 


(a) 

13, 

13, 

(o) 

8, 

(a) 

5, 

(a) 

(a) 

294, 


910 
021 

:i0l 

275 

113 


0.14 
0.13 


0.28 
0.04 


0.06 


0.05 


2.94 


a  Includes  estabUshments  in  the  following  states,  grouped  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  establishments-,  for  1889.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indian  territory 
Montana,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  statistics  as  exbibited  in  tbe  above  statement  sbow  an  increase  in  states  that  in  1880  were  establisiied 
seats  of  coke  mannfactare,  and  moreover  in  certain  states  where  it  had  no  existence  in  1880,  notably  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 

Pennsylvania  still  maintains  its  rank  as  the  leading  coke  manufacturing  state.  While  its  percentage  of 
the  total  product  for  1880  was  84.18  and  for  1889  is  73.67,  showing  a  relative  decrease,  the  actual  increase  in  the 
number  of  tons  is  5,055,504,  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  production  for  1889,  and  the  percentage  of  increase 
for  the  state  is  218.18. 

Alabama  has  advanced  from  sixth  place  in  1880  to  second  in  1889.  Its  i>ercentaffe  of  the  total  production  for 
1880  was  1.53  and  for  1889  is  10.55.  The  actual  increase  is  1,013,788  tons.  During  the  census  year  the  blast  furnaces 
of  Alabama  consumed  1,172,471  tons  of  coke,  exceeding  the  production  of.  the  state  by  116,648  tons. 

West  Virginia  is  in  1889  as  it  was  in  1880,  the  third  coke  producing  state.  It  produced,  in  1880,  3.48  per  cent 
of  the  entire  supply,  and  in  1889,  6.12  \wt  cent,  while  the  actual  increase  is  516,925  tons. 

Tennessee  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  coke  production,  as  it  did  in  1880.  Its  product  in  1880  was  3.33  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  and  in  1890,  3.57  per  cent,  being  an  increase  of  265,289  tons. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Ohio,  the  industry  has  increased  in  all  the  coke  manufacturing  states.  During 
the  decade  Ohio  has  fallen  from  second  to  eighth  place,  its  production  undergoing  an  actual  decrease  of  33,470 
tons.  The  coal  found  in  Ohip  is  generally  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  grade  of  coke,  and  the 
nearness  of  the  Connellsville  (Pennsylvania)  and  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  has  led  the  large  establishments  to 
draw  their  supply  from  these  sources. 

Eeturns  were  received  from  two  estiiblishments  m  New  Mexico,  but  they  are  so  incomplete  as  to  be  useless 
for  census  purposes. 

RELATIVE    PRODUCTIVE   RANK  OF   COKE    DISTRICTS. 

In  the  statement  on  the  following  page  the  13  principal  coke  districts  or  regions  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  imiwrtance  as  producing  centers,  the  number  of  establishments  and  production  for  each  district  is 
given,  also  the  per(»entage  that  the  quantity  of  coke  produced  in  each  district  is  of  the  total  production  for  the 
United  States.  These  13  districts  produced  9,298,614  tons  of  coke  during  the  census  year,  or  92.91  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  the  entire  country,  the  Connellsville  district,  Pennsylvania,  alone  pro<lucing  56.16  per  cent  of  the 
entire  quantity  and  76.23  per  cent  of  the  total  for  that  state. 
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STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  DISTRICTS:  1889. 


DISTRICTS. 


The  United  Stat«H. 


Connellflville,  Peunsylvania 

Warrior,  Alabama   

Upper  ConneJUviUe,  IVnosylrania 

Tennessee,  (a)  Tennesnee 

Allegheny  Mountain  and  Somerset,  Pennsylvania. 

Flat  Top,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia 

Reynoldsville  and  Walston,  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania 

New  River,  We«t  Virginia. 

Irwin,  Pennsylvania 

El  Moro,  Colorado 

Clearfield  and  Center,  Pennsylvania 

Northern,  West  Virginia 


ToUl  for  i:{  districtA 
All  other  districts 


a  Includes  the  entire  state. 

b  Includes  other  pro<lnrts  valued  at  $125. 


Rank. 


I  Nunilier ! 
of  estab-  ■ 
jlishnients 
I   report- 
ing. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
.  6 
I 

8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 


32 

15 

12 

8 

15 

14 

5 

13 

11 

5 

4 

6 

14 


154 
64 


Number  of 
tons  of  coke. 


218     I     10,008.160 


5, 020, 458 
964, 524 
417,262 
356,664 
354, 2HH 
321.687 
312,  822 
224,856 
185.044 
183.977 
130,387 
120,734 
105.611 


9,298,614 


709,555 


Value  of 
products. 


Per- 
centage of 
I      total 
'  quantity 


$16, 408, 345         100. 00 


7,533,522 

2. 249, 6m 

609.828 

7-2C.0O4 

6601.903 

542,  218 

436.  hm 

c482, 984 

399.  294 

25(1, 747 

398,159 

215.  112 

179, 601 


14, 625, 627 


dl,  872, 718 


e  Includes  other  prodncts  valne<l  at  $3,352. 
d  Includes  other  products  valued  at  $414. 


56.16 
9.64 


4.  r 


n.  57 


3. 54 
3. 21 
3.12 
2.25 
1.85 
1.84 
1.30 
1.21 
1.05 


92.91 


7.09 


RELATION  OF  PRODUCT  TO  COST. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  total  quantity  and  cost  of  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
coke,  the  quantity  and  value  of  coke  produced,  and  the  quantity  and  cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke  in  1880  and  1881): 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  COAL  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COKE:  1880  AND  1889. 


rncMS. 


1880 


Total  coal  used  (tons) 

Total  cost  of  coal 

Average  cost  of  coal  per  ton 

Tons  of  coke  mado 

Value  of  coke  made 

Average  value  of  coke  per  ton , 

Quantity  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke  (pounds) . 
Average  cost  of  coal  to  ton  of  coke 


1889 


4,360,110 

15,7»5,087 

$2, 761,  657 

$11,110,700 

$0.63 

$0.70 

2. 762. 475 

10,  008. 169 

$5, 350, 489 

$16. 494, 454 

$1.95 

$1.65 

3,168 

3.156 

$1.00 

$1.11 

1 

The  average  cost  of  wages  to  the  ton  of  coke  was  42  cents  in  1889  and  44  cents  in  1880,  and  the  average  cost 
I>er  ton  of  coke  of  fire  brick  for  repairs,  re<l  brick,  and  all  other  similar  materials  in  1889  was  4  cents,  and  in  1880 
8  cents. 

An  examination  of  the  relation  between  the  number  of  employes  and  the  output  of  coke  shows  that  the  methods 
of  handling  coke  have  been  much  improved  during  the  past  decade,  the  number  of  employes  in  1880  being  to  the 
number  of  tons  of  coke  manufactured  as  1  to  877,  and  in  1889  as  1  to  1,093.  This  difference  in  relation  may  be 
materially  changed  by  a  difference  in  the  time  the  industry  was  in  oi)eration  during  the  two  periods,  but  as  there 
are  no  data  included  in  the  figures  for  1880  from  which  such  average  time  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  to  what  extent  this  relative  difference  would  be  affected. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  wages  and  materials  in  manufacturing  a  product  valued  at  $100; 
also  the  amount  of  capital  shown  for  the  same,  as  compiled  from  the  reports  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  OF  CAPITAL,  WAGES,  AND  MATERIALS  IN  PRODUCT  VALUED  AT  $100,  COKE 

MANUFACTURE:   1880  AND  1889. 


YRABS. 


1880. 
1889. 


Capital.    I     Wages.       Materials. 


$89.00 
105.85 


$22.35 
25.37 


$55.89 
69.76 
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The  following  statement  presents  the  percentage  of  yield  of  coal  in  coke  for  the  United  States  and  for  each 
state  in  which  three  or  more  establishments  were  in  operation  during  the  year  1889: 

STATEMENT  OF  QUANTITY  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  YIELD  OF  COAL  IN  COKE:  1889. 


v»«.i^..  »/■  ♦  ,„.  Xuiulifrof  tou8  Percentage 
sn-ATKS  AXi>  TERRITOK1E8.  "?    «?  I  Ji  of  cokc         of  vield  in 

of  coal  used.      ,„«n„facture<l.         coke. 


The  Ignited  States 15, 795, 087 

Alabama 1. 789. 047 

Colorado 32:J.  731 

Indiana 16.  428 

KaniwH 21.600 

Kentucky 25. 192 

31is«oiiri 8. 485 

Ohio 134.178 

Tennsylvania 11. 336. 985 

TeuncHHee 619. 016 

West  Virginia ' 1.025,885 

All  other-states  and  territories  (a) 494. 540 


10.0!.'8. 169 

63.36 

1.055.821 

59.02 

199,638 

61.67 

8,301 

5a  53 

13.910 

64.40 

13. 021 

51.69 

3.275 

62.17 

75,826 

56. 51 

7. 372, 653 

.  65.03 

356.964 

57.07 

612.  645 

59.72 

294, 113 

59.47 

aincladea  establishments  in  the  following  states  and  territories,  groai>cd  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  establishments:  Georgia,  Illinois.  Indian 
territorj-.  Montana.  Uuh,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  1880  there  were  consumed  4,360,110  tons  of  coal  in  the  production  of  2,752,475  tons  of  coke,  or  an  average 
jrield  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal  of  63.13  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in  the  yield  during  the  decade  is  due  to  the 
great  growth  of  coke  manufacture  in  the  southern  states,  where  the  output  of  coke  to  the  ton  of  coal  used  is  below 
that  achieved  at  works  in  Pennsylvania.  These  reports  of  yield,  however,  must  be  received  with  some  reservation. 
At  many  works  the  coal  charged  is  not  weighed.  At  some  the  measured  bushel  or  ton  is  used  which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  same  number  of  {>ounds  as  the  weighed  bushel  or  ton.  In  cases  where  slack  is  used,  often  the  coal  is 
not  weighed  at  all,  but  only  estimated.  The  greater  care  that  is  being  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  coal,  the 
use  of  better  ovens,  and  the  introduction  of  more  economical  methods  of  working,  it  is  believed,  will  lead  to  an 
increased  yield  of  coal  in  coke  in  the  future. 

Sx)eeial  inquiries  were  made  at  the  census  of  1800  to  determine  the  miscellaneous  exi)enses  incurred  in 
manufacturing  other  than  the  expenditures  for  materials  and  labor,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  business  of 
coke  making  is  conducted  at  different  plants  rendered  it  difticult,  and  in  many  instances  impossible,  to  secure  from 
each  producer  accurate  data  in  regard  to  these  items.  The  following  statement  presents  the  totals  obtained  in 
answer  to  these  questions,  with  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  each  item: 

STATEMENT  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES  AS  REPORTED  AT  THE  CENSUS  OF  1890.  COKE  MANUFACTURE: 


ITEMS.  Number  Of     ^^o^^j. 

•  .B.»7.  rejiorts. 


Total $394,781 


Kent  of  tenancy 13  10, 718 

Taxes Ill*  78,284 

Insurance 45  10, 833 

Repairs,  ordinary,  of  buildiugs  and  machinery 69  r»4. 144 

Amount  paid  to  contractors 4  50. 501 

Interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  bnainess 22  39. 204 

All  sundries  (not  reported  in  any  of  the  foregoing  items) 46  142, 302 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  COKE  BY  BLAST  FURNACKS. 

The  principal  consumption  of  coke  is  in  the  manufacture  of  pi^  iron,  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  country  consuming, 
during  the  census  year  1890,  9,237,935  short  tons  of  vA)ke. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  coke  consumed  by  blast  fiirnaces  in  1880  and  1890,  with  the 
percentage  that  the  quantity  so  consumed  is  of  the  total  production: 

COMPARATIVE  STATKMENT  OF  QUANTITY  OF  CORK  CONSUMED  IN  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  189<l 


YKAIW. 


1880. 
18«). 


COKK   UM£D 

BY  BLA>n 

Total  qiiauiity 
of  coke  manti 
factured 
(Toim.) 

Pl'HNACKH, 

I'erc«utag« 
TouB.                 of  total 
quantity. 

2,752.475     ; 

2.128,255 

77  32 

10  008.160    ' 

»,  2.17  935 

92.  »0 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  increased  use  of  coke  by  blast  furnaces  between  1880  and  1890,  it  appears  that 
the  total  cost  of  fuel  consumed  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  country,  as  reported  in  the  census  of  1880,  waF 
«21, 917,002,  of  which  $8,129,240  was  paid  for  coke,  or  37.09  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  total  cost  of  ftiel  used  by 
blast  furnaces  in  1890  was  $37,884,383,  of  which  $27,435,780  was  paid  for  coke,  being  72.42  per  cent  of  the  whole 
amount.  Of  the  3,345,703  tons  of  pig  iron  produced  in  1880  by  the  aid  of  mineral  fuel,  1,517,553  tons,  or  45.36 
percent,  were  produced  with  coke,  or  in  some  instances  wMth  a  mixture  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke;  and  in  1890, 
of  the  9,241,896  tons  of  pig  iron  manufactured  with  mineral  fuel,  7,017,769  tons,  or  75.93  per  cent,  were 
manufactured  with  coke,  or  in  some  instances  with  a  mixture  of  bituminou.'^  coal  and  coke.  Coke  is  also  extensively 
used  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  as  a  mixture  with  anthracite  coal  in  pig  iron 
manufacture. 

TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 

The  statistical  tables  accom[)anying  this  report  are  as  follows: 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  statement  by  state  totals,  showing  the  it^ms  of  the  inquiry  common  to  lM>th  censuses. 

Table  2  is  a  detailel  statement  of  the  data  concerning  the  manufacture  of  coke  as  reported  at  the  Eleventh 
Census.  It  shows  the  various  subdivisions  of  capital,  miscellnneous  ex])enses,  employes  and  wages,  materials 
used,  and  products;  also  the  characteristics  of  plant. 

Table  3  is  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  emi>loyes  and  wages.  It  shows  the  employes  classified  as  (1) 
ufiicers  or  firm  members;  (2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives,  including  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  their  further  division  by 
males,  females,  and  children,  with  the  total  wages  for  each  class,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  peremploy6; 
(4)  pieceworkers.  It  also  shows  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  ]>aid  and  the  average  number  of  employ^s^  males, 
females,  and  children,  at  each  rate. 

The  largest  number  of  emp1oy<^s  at  coke  plants  would  be  classed  as  common  labor,  the  character  of  the  work 
requiring  strength  and  physical  endurance  more  than  skilled  manipulation  on  the  part  of  most  workmen.  The 
returns  from  the  manufacturers  iii  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  employes  into  skilled  and  unskilled  showed 
such  varying  opinions  as  to  what  constituted  each  class  that  it  has  been  considered  impracticable  to  show  skilled 
and  unskilled  employes  separately. 

The  schedule  of  inquiry  called  for  the  ^'average  number  employed  during  the  year",  that  is,  the  average 
unmber  having  continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  establishments.  ni>on  this  basis 
the  computations  are  made  to  obtain  ^^  the  average  weekly  earnings'^.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported 
for  each  establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  the  establishment  was  in  operation;  the  result  is  the 
number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  reports, 
the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  entire  labor  is  obtained.  This  number,  used  as  a 
divisor  for  the  total  wages  reported,  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 

The  ton  reported  in  the  appended  tables  is  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
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tablk  1.— detailed  comparative  statement,  coke 


AVBRAOK    JttTMRRR    OP   KMPIX)TRS    AMD    TOTAL 

WAOB8. 


1IATKR1AL8    I'BED. 


STATES  AND    TBRRI- 
TORI  B8. 


Year. 


Xum- 

ber  of 

estab- 

lish 

CapiUl. 

nients 

1 

report- 

ing. 

(a) 

AggnregateM. 


Coal. 


Average,       Total 
Dumber. '     wages 


1  ' 

)  I 

Males      Females 
above  15 
vears. 


:    above 
il6  year*. 


ChU 
dren. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


Total. 


Washed  and  anwMi^hed. . 


Knn  of  mine  or  lump. 


1      The  Fni  ted  States 


1880 
1B89 


2  I  Alabama 1880 

1889  ' 


Colonulo... 1880 

1S89 


3 

4  '  Indiana 1880 

5 


126 
218 

3 
19 

I 

4 


$4, 769. 858 
17, 462. 729 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Ton» 


Cost. 


3. 140     $1. 197.  744 
9. 159       4. 186. 264 


1889 


1 
3 


106.500 
1.368.238 

150.000 
594.393 

8.000 
48.930 


Si 

1.128 

75 

4 

22 


38.500 
436.948 

13.500 
166.735 

300 
8,164 


3.066 
9.102 

64 
1.093 


3 

1 


71 
56 


ri.  995. 441 
11,509.737 


4. 360.  1 10     $2. 761, 657        3. 72^^,  328     $2,  39*^.  449 
15,795.087  ■  11. 110.700  I    12,052.510       8.561,^25 


35 


75    . 

253  •. 


76. 618 
1.810.274  i 

30.100 
408.183 


KanssM 1880 

1889 

Kentnckv 1880 

1889 


7  ;  Missouri 1880 

1889 


ic) 


(«> 


(C) 


17.960 


80,670 


19 
28* 


.5.4145 


4 


I 


11.279 


19    . 

28'; 


2,225 
20.133 


67,376 
1,789.047 

i».500 
:i23. 731 

1,500 
16.428 


75,314 
1,7,55.876 

29.500 
39«».778 

2.025 
16, 156 


66,376 
1.348.104  I 

29,500 
41,680  I 

1,500  , 
5.928  I 


73.814 
1.324,386 

22,600 
64.270 

2,025 
13.260 


9,099 


21.600  I 


9,011 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Ohio. 


.  1880 

;  1889 

» 

Pennnvlvania 1880 

1889 


15 
13 

89 
98 


Tennessee \   1880 

1889 


West  Virginia. 


1880 
1889 


All    other     sUtex  'dl880 
and  territories.     :«1889 


11  I 
45  I 

i 

2  I 
11 


5.275  5 

144,012  '  153 

320,215  '•  143 

3,750.325  2.444 

12,000.820  I  5.954 

200.021  114 

541,350  :•  256 

1 

292,000  i  163 

1.716,837  ;  1  074 

110.000  123 

768.041  277 


1,881 

51.  977 
65.388 

4 

983.431  [' 
2,976,692  K 


14. 155 


25,192      13.542 


38,820 
93,385  • 


48,942  i, 

310,268  ! 

II 

22,274 
109,679 


150 

1 

3 

143 

"  i 

2.379 
5,950 

114 

3 

1  ! 

62 
3 

245 

11 
4 

t 

2 

159 

i 

1,067 

121 

1 

277 

i.. 

1 

1 

3,557 

233,831 
125.  565 


8.485 

193,848 
134. 178 


2.942 


2,830 


2.241,154   3,608,095  j 
7.280.566  "  11.336,985  I 


132,229 
532,493 

138.964 
709,  576 

140.320 
596,136 


179.311 
619,016 

148.480 
1,025.885 

132.000 
494.540 


3, 118  I 

228.432  I 
123,992  ; 

2.031,305 
6, 992. 573 

124, 1,37 
523,400 

135,941 
686. 57C 

135,000 
586.684 


148.292 
85. 514 

3.144,969 
9,750,174 

80,911 
264,462 

140,780 
386,584 

117,000 
167,122 


181.112 
82.967 

1. 786,  n7 
6.185,835 

75.137 
263,815 

131,044 
291,357 

120,000 
329.805 


a  In  1889  concerns  baring  more  than  one  plant  were  counted  as  one  establishment,  but  in  1880  each  plant  was  counted  as  an  establishment. 
6  The  Qoantity  Mid  cost  of  ooal  under  this  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  added  cost  of  washing  in  1880.  is  included  under  the  head  '*Coal.  washed  and 
unwashed  . 
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MANUFACTURE.  BY  STATES   AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1889. 


MATKKiAU*  I'MRD— continued. 


CoaI  — Continned. 


Waikbed  luid  un  washed- 
Cootioued . 


SU«-k. 


Torn*. 


Coil!. 


,         C».782 
3, 742, 577 


$358,558 
2,549,175  ! 


Washed.  (6 ) 


Run  of  mine  or 
lump  and  slack. 


All  other 
mate- 
rials. 


PKOIHTCTR. 


!| 


C^ke. 


Total  value. 


Tons. 


I 


1,000 
440,943 


1,500 
431.400 


751.824 
968.329 


282.051 


335,508 


9.000 
29,500 


10.500  ; 


2,896 


10.500 


Cost. 


Cost, 


All  other 
products. 


OVBN8.    PITS,    OR  MOUNDS  (NUMBER). 


Total. 


Beehive 
ovens. 


Tons. 


9533,818 
521,561 


I  $233,784 
399,037 


4.500 
29,500 


2.896  > 


1,304 
54,398 

600 
8.405 

200 
3,977 


$5,350,489 
10,498,345 


148,026 
2,474,377 

90,000 
673,479 

3,000 
25,922 


2,752,475 
10, 008, 169 


Value. 


Valu< 


$5. 359, 489 
10, 494, 454 


$3,891 


9.738    ! 
;{2.659 


M 


42,035 
1.055.823 

18,000 
199.638 

1,000 
8,301 


148.026 
2, 474, 877 

90,000 
673. 479 

3,000 
25.922 


216   I 
3.693 

128 
872 

20    . 
102   ■ 


9,424 
32,129 

216 
3.4.^ 

128 
672 

20 
102 


Beleian 
or  flue 

Other 

style 

ovens. 

1 

ovens.  • 

PiUor 
monnds. 


242 
233 


30 
278 


42 
19 


^ 


21,600 


9.011 


88 


26,503 


13.910 


26. 593 


52 


52 


22,250 


10. 712 


15,930 


3.982 


I 


613 


29.769 


13,021 


29,769 


164 


164 


8.485 

45.556 
48.664 

4«3.126 
1.5M.811 

98,400 
3S4,564 

7,700 
630.301 

15.000 
327.418 


3.118 

47,320 
41.025 

244,588 
806,738 

49,000 
259,585 

4,900 
392,213 

11,250  , 
256,879 


439 

5,399 
1,573 

209,849 
287.993 

8.092 
9,093 

3.02U 
2,3,006 

5.320 
9.452 


5.800 

334,546 
219.560 

4, 190, 136 
10, 415. 628 

212. 493 
726.004 

216,588 
1. 130,  762 

164.700 
770, 451 


5.275 

109,296 
75.826 

2,817,149 
7, 372. 653 

91, 675 
356.964 

95.720 
612. 645 

77.600 
294,113 


5,800 

334,546 
219,560 

4, 190, 136 
10.412.101 

212, 493 
TM,  (104 

2 16.  .588 
1.130.398 

164.700 
770, 451 


3,527 


364 


9 

619 
462 

7  589 
21.405 

589 

1.581 

407 
3.140 

170 
1.179 


619 
462 

7,305 
21,338 

589 
1.577 

407 
3.140 

140 
1.154 


242 

48 


25 


30 


42 
19 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


c  None  reported  in  1880. 

d  Embraces  eoUbIishment«  distributed  as  follows:  Georgia,  1 ;  Illinois.  1. 

«  Embraces  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Qeor^a,!;  Illinois,  2;  Indian  territory,  1 ;  Montana.  2;  Utah.  1;  Virginia.  2;  Washington,  1  i  Wisconsin,  1. 
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Table  5?.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  COKE 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


CAPITAL. 


8TATBS  AND  TBRBI- 
TOBIES. 


Number 

of 

estab- 

inents 
report- 
ing. 


Value  of  plant. 


Live  aasetA. 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


Land. 


Bnild- 
ingB. 


Ovens. 


Ma 

,  chinerj-,  j 
toola.  and. 
j    imple- 
ments. 


Railway 

plant  and 

water 

supply. 


1 


TotaL 


1     The  United  SUtes. 


Alabama 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennesnee 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and 
territories,  (a) 


218  $17,462,7^  $15,980,284 


19 
7 
3 
6 
5 

3 
13 
96 

8 
45 
11 


1,368,238 

594,393 

48,930 

17,960 

80,670 

5,275 

320,215 

12.000,820 

541,350 

1,716,837 

768,041 


1,338,792 

561,040 

48,700 

17.040 

77,120 

5,275 

306,846 

10, 962, 717 

493,350 

1,592,526 

576,878 


$1,405,342  '$860,  r25  $10,817,624  $823,790  $2, 063, 803   $1, 482, 445 


39,425 
600 

1,500 
600 

1,100 


44,425 
20.500 

2,500 
75 

8,700 


14.800 

1. 068, 372 

6,800 

213,345 

58,800 


134. 516 

562,962 

6,500 

70,097 

19,450 


1,111.454 

471,341 

36,200 

15,550 

40,500 

4,450 
124,550 

7,014,347 
450, 750 

1,111,582 
436. 9U0 


65,925 
33.813 

3,500 
815 

8,070 

825 
27,030 
561,779 
17.300 
60,123 
44,610 


77,563  , 

34,786  ■ 

5,000  \ 


18.750 


29,446 

33,353 

230 

920 

3,550 


5,95C 

1,755,257 

12,000 

137.379 

17, 118 


13.369 
1.038.103 

48.000 
124,311 
191,  163 


Raw 
materials. 


Stock  in 
process  and 

finished 

products  on 

band. 


$186, 751 


Cash,  bills 

and  ac- 
ootints  re- 
ceivable, 
and  all  son. 
dries  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


.  I 


$110,822  $1,184,872 


2,358 

3,100 

30 

100 

1,200 


6,320 

15,727 

2,000 

3,081 

152,835 


11,413 

19,025 

200 

820 

500 


3,880 

38,900 

8,500 

4,256 

23,328 


15.675 
11,228 


1,850 


3,160 
983.470 

37,500 
116,074 

15.000 


AVXRAOB  NUMBRB  OF  BMPLOTtS  AND 

TOTAL  WAOK8— continued. 


STATES  A.ND  TERBI- 
TOBIES. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama.. 
Colorado. . 
Indiana... 
Kansas . . . 
Kentucky 


7  Missouri. 

8  Ohio. 

9  Pennsylvania. 

10  Tennessee 

11  i  West  Virginia. 

12  '  All  other  states  and 
territories. 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


4.494  '      $2,162,662 


Children. 


MATERIALS  USED. 


709  1 

287.808 

109  ; 

76, 178 

4  ' 

1,264 

1  , 

150 

11 

3,848 

46 

21.936 

3,027  1 

1,583,121 

82 

34.354 

368 

103,702 

137 

50,301 

"iS^-i    ^•Ke.- 


24 


$3,950 


20 


3.350 


4  I 


600 


Aggregate 
cost. 


Coal. 


Total. 


Tons. 


Cost 


Run  of  mine  or  lump. 


Unwashed. 


Washed. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


$11,509,737 


15,795,087       $11,110,700 


-  I  -  ■^-- 


1,810,274 

1,789,047 

408. 183  ' 

323,731 

20,133  , 

16. 428 

9,099  1 

21,600 

14,155 

25. 192 

3,557 

8.485 

125.565 

134. 178 

7,280,566 

11,336,985 

532,493 

619.016 

709, 576 

1.025,885 

506,136 

494,540 

1,755, 
390, 

16. 

9, 

13, 

3, 
123, 
6,992, 
523, 
686, 
586, 


876 
778  't 
156  !j 
Oil  , 
542  '! 
i' 
118 
992 
5Ti 
400 
570 
684 


11,631,436 

18,255,542  | 

i 

421.074 

$305,983 

1.348.104 

1,324,386 
64.270 
13,2C0 

41,680 

"•"•••  -••-•• 

5,028 

2,942 

2,830 

■ 

85.514 

82,967 

5.984,218 

263.815 

257. 191 

262.605 

9,433.209 
264,462 

316,905 

201,617 

304,815 
144.722 

81,769 
22,400 

37.168 
67.200 

a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  ratablishments  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishmenta  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are, 
distributed  as  follows:  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  2;  Indian  territory,  1;  Montana,  2;  Utah,  1;  Virginia,  2;  Washington,  l;  Wisconsin,  I. 


COKE. 
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MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1889. 


MISCELLAXSOrs  EXPENSES. 


Total. 


:   Bent 


I  loBur- 
I  Mice. 


R«P3\"!  I  Inter-  | 

^^;:    1 4monDt  est  paid  AH  sun 
of  '  I    P*^^    ^°  ^^*^  dries  not 

iSff? '     *"^*'     in  the  I   where 
•nd  n.a.     <>"•    I   SSjJ-    «Port^- 
chinerj.  °®*»«-   • 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregate*. 


OfBcers.firm members,  andclerkii.,      Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled. 


MaleA  above 
16  years. 


Females  above 
15  years. 


784 


7.9M 

1.340 
290 
S«3 
496 


6,441 


$10,716  ;|7a,284 

$10,633 

225  1    4,584 

86U 

300 

65 

165 



65 

1 

$10,633   $54,144   $59,  501  $30. 204  1142,302 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


9.15i* 


000 
200 
100 
200 
170 


Total     I  Num-  '  w«.^„   I  Num-  I  Tir„„„. 
wages.    I    her.      ^^S^-      ber.    '  W»«««- 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Children. 


Num- 
i    ber. 


"Wages. 


Num- 
!'   ber. 


$4,186,264  I       160  $113,332 


$300   4,448   $1,001,4.56 


32 


.1. 


41.862 
53.310 
26,363 


1,250  <  1,200 
6,011  61,013 

i i  1.650 

3.230   6.530 
2,243 


230 
7,369  ' 

54 
2,680 


926 
35,811 

3.480 
10,582 

1,775 


21,645 


1.245 


51 


1,040 


125 
200 
150 


20,767 

4,000 

12,641 

500 


180 

120,060 

900 

18,647 

100 


1.128  ' 
253 
22  I 
19  I 
28 

5  ' 
143 

5.054 
256 

1,074 
277 


436,948 
166,735 
8,164 
5,845 
11.279 

1.881 

65.388 

2,976,092 

93,385 

310,268 

109,679 


8 
6 


4,805 
5.070 


500 


3  ,       1.664 
98  !    73,500 


300 


40 
3 


25,803 
1,900 


376 

138 

18 

18 

15 

5 

04 

2.825 

163 

659 

137 


138.645 

85.487 

6,900 

5,605 

6,931 

1.881 

41,788 

1.319,326 

57.420 

179.905 

57,478 


15 


3 

7 


Wages. 


$4,564 


2,340 


445 

l.Oll 

768 


MATniAUi  USED — Continued. 


PRODUCTS. 


OVENS,  prrs,  OR  mounds  (NVMBER). 


Coal-  Continued. 


Slack. 


All  other 
materials. 


Unwashed. 


Washed. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


3.18S.322     $2,333,597 


431.943  . 

426,990 

282,051 

335,508 

31,600 

9,011  1 

6.320 

6,730  ; 

j         8.485 

3.118 

42.056 

39,373 

1. 101, 906 

615,544 

»49.519 

254,550 

09.901 

392,213 

812,141 

250,560 

547. 255  '  $215, 578 

9.000  i        4,500 
1 

10,500           2,896 

15,930           3,982 

1 

6.608          i,652 

484,905  !    191,194 

5,035'        5,035 

Total  value. 


$399,037  I  $16, 408, 345 


15,277 


6,319 


54,398 

8,405 

3,977 

88 

613 

■     439 

1,573 

287,993 

9,093 

23.006 
9,452 


2,474,377 

673,479 

25,922 

26,503 

29,760 

5,800 

219,560 

10, 415, 628 

726.004 

1, 130. 762 

770, 451 


Coke. 


Tons. 


Value. 


All 
other 
prod- 
ucts. 


Value. 


Total. 


Bee- 
hive 
ovens. 


Belgian!  Other       Pits    I 
or  nne  i   style         or 
ovens,   ovens,  mounds' 


;!  Wash- 
•i    ers. 
(Num- 
ber.) 


Crush- 
ers. 

(Num- 
ber.) 


10,008.160  '$16, 404, 454  h  $3,891 


32,650   32,129 


1, 055, 823 

199.638 

8.301 

13. 910 

13,021 

6,275  ! 

76,826 

7,872,653 

356,964 

612,645 

294,118 


•r 


2,474,377  ' 

673,479 

25,922 

26,593 

29,760 

5.800 

219.560 

10.412,101 

726,004 

1, 130, 398 

770,451 


i  3,527 


364 


233  i 


278 


10 


3,603 

3,459 

872 

672 

102 

102 

52 

52 

164 

164 

9 

0 

462 

462 

21.405 

21,338 

1,581 

1,577 

3,140 

3,140 

1,179 

1,154 

160 


74 
200 


48 


19 


25 


51 

2 

4 
.... 


33 


5 

2 

31 

14 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

2 
3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


2- 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablb  ».— classification  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES   AT  THE  DIFFERENT 

WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1889. 


STATES  AND  TBRRITORIK8. 


Number 

of  es- 
tablish- 
ments  re- 
porting. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama  . 
(Colorado  . 
Indiana  .. 
Slansas — 
Kentucky 


Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and  ter- 
ritoHes  (a.) 


218 

19 
7 
3 
6 
5 

3 
13 
98 

8 
45 
11 


-A-ggregates. 


A  verage 


Total 


number.  |     wages. 


9. 150  $4. 186. 264 


1,128 

253 

22 

19 

28 

5 
143 

5.954 
256 

1,074 
277 


AVERAGE  NTMBEK  OP  EMPLOY^^S  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVEBA<}E  WEEKLY   EARNINGS. 


OfficerH  or  firm  members  actively 

engaged  in  the  industry 

or  in  supervision. 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16  years 


Males  above  16  vears. 


_„_1 


Females  above  15  years. 


Number. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ6. 


$21.24 


Total 
wages. 


I    Average 
,  weekly 

I  Number,     earnings 
'I  per 

employ^. 


$33,297 


123 


$14.96 


Total 
wages. 


$80,085 


Number. 


Average 
weekly     , 
earnings   ! 
per        i 
anploy6. 


$8.93 


Total 
wages. 


$300 


436,948 

166.735 

8.164 

5,845 

11.279 

1,881  I 
65.388  ' 
2,976,602 
93,385  ; 
310.268 
109.679 


3 

29.49  , 
25.76  j 

2.300 

1.200   1 

1 

l\ 

12. 17 
15.20 

2.505     

1 

3,870     1 --- 

1 

.! 

1                        ■                                                                                      1 

1 

11.54 

300    , 

1 

7.09 

200     

I 

*. 

3 
83 

10.67 
15.81 

1. 664     

15 

20.59  : 

i 

"14*966    ' 

58.600                   1 

8.93 

300 

17 

21.05  1 

14.597    : 

23 
3 

12.73 
16.55 

11.296     

........ ..!.. 

1,900    





AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF  BMPLOTtS    IN    EACH    CLASS   AND   AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS— con- 
tinued. 


Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled. 


Pieceworkers. 


ATBBAOB  NUMBKR 

OF  HOrBS  IN 

OBDINAJiY  DAT 

OF  LABOR. 


STATB8  AND  TSBBITOBIBS. 


The  United  States 


Alabama. . 
Colorado . . 
Indiana. .. 
Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky. 


M  issouri 

Ohio ... 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and  territories 


Males  above  16  years. 


Children. 


Average                                               '  Average  , 

weekly                              |!  weekly  I 

Number,     earnings  I'otal  wages.  >{  Number,  earnings  1  Total  wages, 

per                                 j  per 


Xiini.       Total         y»y*"   '  ^"J''*™- 
ber.       w.ge..       ^J^T'     .omLj. 


4.448 


376 

138 

18 

18 

15 


employ  6. 


$10.15         $1,901,456 


8.00 

12.29 

7.44 

9.96 

10.73 


138,645  : 

85. 487  .  . 

6.900  1.. 

5.695   i- 

6.931    i 

ll 


5 

9.98 

1.881 

94 

9.03 

41,788 

825 

10.99 

1. 319, 326 

163 

7.71 

57.420 

659 

7.91 

179.905 

137 

9.73 

57, 478 

32 


15 


employ^. 


$3.64 


3.96 


$4,564      4.518   $2,166,612 


2,340 


729       291, 158 


109 
4 

1 
11 


76, 178 

1.264 

150 

3,848 


3 
7 
7 


3.80 
2.89 
3.92 


445 

on 

768 


46 

3.027 

86 

368 

137 


21,936 
1.583,121 

103.702 
50,301 


9.75 


9.68 
9.86 
9.33 
9.58 
9.70 

11.33 
9.75 
9-68 
9.75 
9.84 
9.90 


9.71 


9.58 
9.86 
9.33 
9.58 
9.30 

11.33 
9.75 
9.66 
9.75 
9.82 
9.70 


WEEKLY   RATES  OK  WAGES   PAID  AND   AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOY^  AT  EACH   RATE.  INCLl'DING   OFFICERS,  FIRM   MKMBRBS.  AND 

CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSB  EMPLOYED  ON  P^ECEWOBK.  (6) 


STATI-:S  AND  TERRITORIES. 


, 

Females 

Males  above  16  ^cttirs. 

above 

ChUdren. 

$6 

$T 

$12 

. 

15  j-ears. 

'  ^  ! 

$8      i      $9            $10 

$15 

$20 

.     $5 

$« 

Total 

1                and 

and 

and 

and    '    and         and 

and 

and 

and 

$25 
and 

$8  and 

Total 

1    and 

,  and 

'I'nder     over 

over 

over 

over  '    over       over 

over 

over 

over 

over  but 

Under,  over 

over 

'  nam- 
1    her. 

1 

j     $5          but 

but 

but 

but         but         but 

but 

but 

but 

under 

num- 
ber. 

$5. 

but 

but 

under 

under 

under 

under    under  .  under 

under 

nnder 

nnder 

o^  er. 

$9. 

1 

nnder 

under 

1 

1 

$6. 

$7. 

$8. 

$9.         $10.         $12. 

$15. 

$20. 

r25. 

• 

$6. 

$7. 

The  United  States '  4, 608 


Alabama. . 
Colorado . . 
Indiana... 
Kansas  ... 
Kentucky 


Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and  territo- 
ries. 


384  I 

144  I 

18 

18  I 


17 


19 


13 


1 


5  i 

97  I, 

2.923  5             1 

163  7             8 

699  6             1 

140     


345      1.072 


1.t8 
1 
4 


1 


13 
40 
72 
50 


93 


11 
1 

1 


42 
407 

1(» 
448 

59 


h-4 


32 


1 
4 


n 

585 

14 

fiO 

1 


853 


57 
59 


12 
5 


12 
587 
35 
.•>0 
36 


289 

3 
6 

1 


230 


27 


1 

o 


1 

19 

767 

9 
18 
26 


1 
o 


2:m 

1 

19 


14 


1 

48 


9 

C 


3 

7 
7 


7  I, 

4 : 


895 

316 

6 
41 

26 

1 
4 

76 

1 

32 

29 

2 ;       I 

24 

7     ... 

15 ; 

15    .. 

1 

28 

5 

a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  order  tiiat  the  operations  of  individual  establishnieuts  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  estahlisluneati 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Georgia,  1:  Illinois,  2:  Indian  territory.  1;  Montana.  2:  Utah,  1;  Virjrinia,  2:  Washington.  l:"Wiscousin,  1. 

6  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  number  of  employe!^  at  each  rate  with  the  average  wecklj*  eamin^»,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not practicabia 
toobtMin  tme  averag't  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes  reported  at  the  reapectiTe  rataa. 


REFINING  OF  PETROLEUM. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablb  ».— classification  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT 

WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  COKE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1889. 


STATES  AND  TUUUTORIB8. 


Number 

of  es- 
Ubliah- 
inents  re- 
porting. 


The  United  States. 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

OUo 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and  ter- 
ritoHes  (a.) 


218 


19 
7 
3 
6 
5 

3 
13 
98 

8 

45 
11 


Aggregates. 


A  verage 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


9,150     $4,186,264 


1,128 

253 

22 

19 

28 

5 
143 

5.954 
256 

1.074 
277 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOVl^.S  IN  EACH  CLASS  AXD  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARXUTOS. 


436,948 

166,735 

8.164 

5,845 

11.279 

1.881  I 

65.388 

2.976,692  : 

93,385 

310.268  ' 

109.679  ! 


Officers  or  firm  members  actively 

engaged  in  the  industry' 

or  in  supervision. 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16  j'ears. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  years. 


._.  I. 


Number. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


$21.24 


Total 
wages. 


Number. 


$33,297 


123 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


114.96 


Total 
wages. 


Number. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


3 
1 


29.49 
25.76 


2.300 
1,200 


5 
5 


12.17 
15.20 


$80,085 

2,505 
3,870 


$8.93 


$300 


11.54 


300 


7.09 


200 


15 


20.59 
21.05 


14,900 
14.597' 


3 
83 


10.67 
15.81 


1.664 
58.600 


8.93 


300 


23 
3 


12.73 
16.55 


11.296 
1.9'X) 


AVERAGE   NtTMBBR   OF   EMPLOTtS    !>'    EACH    CLASS   A?a>   AVERAGE   WEEKLY    EARNINGS— con- 
tinued. 


Operatives,  skilled  and  nusktlled. 


Pieceworkers. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER 

OP  HOURS  IK 

ORDINARY  DAT 

OF  LABOR. 


BTATB8  AND  TBRRnORIRS. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Children. 


The  United  States 


Alabama. . 
Colorado . . 
Indiana. . . 
Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky. 


Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Ail  other  states  and  territories 


Number. 


4.448 

376 

138 

18 

18 

15 

5 

94 

2.825 

163 

659 

137 


Average 

weekl3'  i 

earnings     I'otal  wages. ,,  Number. 

per  ! 

employ^. 


$10. 15 


$1,901,456 


8.00  I 
12.29  j 
7.44  I 
9.96 
10. 73 

1 
9.98 
9.03 
10.99 
7.71 
7.91 
9.73 


J. 
-'i- 


138,645  ;. 
85. 487  j  . 
6.900  11. 
5.605  I  . 
6.931    , 
)| 
1,881    I. 
41, 788     . 
1. 319, 326 
57.420 
179.905 
57,478  .1. 


32 


15 


Average 
weekly 
earnings    .  Total  wages. 

per 
employ^. 


Num- 
ber. 


Total 
wages. 


3 

7 
7 


$3.64 


$4,564      4.518   $2,166,612 


3.96 


2.340 


729 

109 

4 

1 

11 


3.80 
2.89 
3.92 


445 

l.Oll 

76S 


291.158 

76, 178 

1,261 

150 

3,848 

'  21,936' 


46 

3.027  1.583,121 

368  103.702 

137  50. 301 


Hay  to 
Novem- 
ber. 


9.75 


9.68 
9.86 
9.33 
9.58 
9.70 

11.33 
9.75 
9-68 
9.75 
9.84 
9.90 


Novem- 
ber 
to  May. 


9.71 


9.58 
9.86 
9.33 
9.58 
9.30 

11.33 
9.75 
9.66 
9.75 
9.82 
9.70 


WEEKLY    RATK8  OK  WAGES   PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EltPLOY^  AT  EACH   KATE.  INCLUDING   OPPICER8.  PIRM   MEMBERS.  AND 

CLERKS,   BLT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  P.ECEWORII.  (6) 


STATfUS  AND  TERRITORIES. 


$5 

and 


$6 
and 
over 
but 


Males  above  16  vears. 


$7 
and 
over 
but 


I'^o/alVnder     over, 

I    be™'  '     ^  »>"^ 

I  '  under   uuder   under   under    under  .  under     under 


$8 

and 

over 

but 


$9 

and 

over 

but 


$10 

and 

over 

but 


$6. 


$7. 


$8. 


$9. 


$10. 


$12. 


$12 

and 

over 

but 


$15. 


$15  $20 

and  and         ^05 

over  over       jr^^ 

but  but        *°** 

under  under 

$20.  $25. 


over. 


Females 

above 
15  vears. 


$8  and 

over  but 

under 

$9. 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


Children. 


$5  $6 

and    .   and 
Under    ovw       over 
$5.    j    but       but 
' under  under 
$6.  $7. 


The  United  States 4, 608 


19 


13 


Alabama. . 
Colorado.. 
Indiana... 
Kaiisas  ... 
Kentucky 


Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  and  territo- 
ries. 


384   • 
144    I 

18    , 
18 

[7 


17   J 


5 

97 

2.923 

163 

699 

140 


1 

• 

0 

l.'W 
1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

13 

5 
7 
6 

1 
8 

1 

40 
72 
56 

345      1. 072 
93 


11 
1 

1 


42 
407 

10 
448 


rc4 


yj 


1 
4 


3 

585 

U 

60 

1 


853 

57 
59 


12 
5 


12 
,'i87 
35 
50 
36 


289 


6 

1 
•) 

1 


I 
230 


27 


895 

24 
28 


1 

o 

1 

19 

767 

9 

1« 

26 


316 

6 
41 


1 
o 


2:» 

1 

19 


26 

1 
4 


76 


7 
5 


14 


5 
o 


1 

48 


9 

G 


4 

7 


1 

32 

29 

2 

1 

15 

15 

1 
I-- 

•  ...•■.•■• 

I 
4 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  onler  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishmenta 
are  distribated  as  follows:  Georgia,  1:  Illinois,  2:  Indian  territory.  1;  Montana,  2;  Utah.  1.  Virginia.  2:  Washington,  1;  Wisconsin,  1. 

6  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  numl>er  of  employe.^  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  praetioable 
to  obtain  true  averag<«  weekl>  earnings  ftx>m  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes  reported  at  the  respective  rates. 
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REFINING  OF  PETROLEUM. 


BY  JOSRPH   D.    WEKK8. 


This  report  presents  the  statistics  concerDiiig  the  refining  of  petroleam  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1889.  The  production  of  crude  petroleum  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  report,  and  is  not  included  in  the  statistics  of 
manufactures.  The  refining  of  petroleum  was  part  of  a  distinct  report  at  the  Tenth  Census,  and  the  statistics  were 
not  included  in  the  report  on  manufactures. 

While  the  increase  in  investment  and  production  in  this  industry  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  the  number  of  establishments  remains  practically 
the  same  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  extension  to  new  oil  fields  of  the  pipe  line  systems  for  the 
transportation  of  crude  petroleum  rendered  unnecessary  a  change  in  the  location  of  refineries,  this  location  being 
governed  generally  not  so  much  by  proximity  to  the  sources  of  the  raw  materials  as  by  its  availability  for  the 
distribution  of  the  refined  product  to  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

The  following  comparative  summary  shows  the  statistics  concerning  petroleum  refining  under  the  principal 
heads  of  the  inquiry  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  also  the  percentages  of  increase: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,   PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1880  AND  1889. 


ITBM8. 


KumlM^r  of  establishments  reporting 

Capital 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (a) 

Average  number  of  employ (^s  (aggregate). 

Total  wages - 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks :  (b) 

A  verage  nu mber ■ 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes :  (b) 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products  (d) 


1880 

86 
$27,325.74« 


1889 


Percentage 
;  of  increase. 


9,809 
$4,381,572 


0$34.999,1O1 
$43,705,218 


94 

$77, 416, 296 

$2,069,268 

12,471 

$6,989,478 

1,068 
$1,  U7.  Oil 

11,403 

$5,872,467 

$67,918,723 

$85, 001, 198 


0.30 
183.31 


a  This  item  was  not  reported  at  the  Tenth  Census  and  at  the  Eleventh  Census  some  eHtablishments  failed  to  furnish  information  as  to  miscellaneonn  expenses. 
b  Not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

tf  The  value  of  packages  made  is  included  in  this  amount,  instead  of,  as  In  1889,  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  making  them. 

d  The  value  of  packages  made  at  the  refinery  is  not  shown  as  a  distinct  item  of  pnxiuct  in  the  rep<»rt  for  1880,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  l>een  in<:lnded  in  the 
Taloe  uf  prodncts. 

The  number  of  establishments  given  in  the  above  summary  and  in  the  appended  tables  should  not  be  taken  as 
the  total  number  of  refineries,  for  when  2  or  more  refineries  owned  by  the  same  corporation,  firm,  Or  individual  are 
located  in  the  same  county  or  city,  they  are  considered  and  counted  in  the  tabulations  of  this  office  as  1 
establishment.  Tbere  appear  to  have  been  106  separate  refineries  in  operation  in  the  United  States  during  th^ 
year  1889,  and  they  are  covered  by  the  returns  of  the  94  establishments. 

Previous  census  reports  show  no  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  wages  paid  and  cost 
of  materials.  The  present  inquiry  was  intended  to  cover  as  far  as  possible  the  entire  cost  of  production  except 
interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  of  plant.  The  cost  of  selling  and  mercantile  losses  are  not  included.  It, 
therefore,  would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  as  shown  by  the  sum  of  miscellaneous 
expenses,  wages,  and  materials  and  the  value  of  product  represents  the  profit  or  earnings  of  capital  invested. 

Confined  as  the  industry  is  to  a  comparatively  few  states,  and  several  of  these  states  having  less  than  3 

establishments,  it  is  possible  to  publish  separately  totals  only  for  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 

Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  without  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments.    The  statistics 

published  at  the  census  of  1880  were  confined  to  the  totals.for  the  United  States.    The  only  comparison  possible  for 

the  industry  in  the  several  states  is  presented  in  the  statement  on  the  following  page,  showing  the  number  of 

refineries  in  operation  in  each  state  and  in  the  United  States  at  the  two  census  periods. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NUMBER  OF  REFINERIES,  PETROLEUM  REFINING,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1889. 


NL'MBER  or   RE- 
FINERIES. 
STATES. 

1880  188U 

The  United  Stat<-» I  89  106 

CaliforuLi 2 

Colorado  2 

Kentucky 1      

Maryland s  3 

MatuuichuMetlH 5  1 

Maine l      

New  Jersey .^. :             2  5 

New  York 21  16 

Ohio 18  •         15 

Pennsylvania 33  58 

West  Virginia 5  4 


CAPITAL. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  iminber  of  establishments  and  the  detailed  items  of  capital  for  both  active 
and  idle  establishments,  as  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census: 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPITAL,  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLLSHMEXTS,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1889. 


ITEMS. 


Active  estab-     Idle  establish- 
lishmentA.  nient«». 


Number  of  eHtablishnients  reiwrtin;; 94 

Capital— aggregate '  $77, 416. 296 

Land '  7,886,668 

Buildings |  6, 403, 9W 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 20, 837, 038 

Raw  materials 3. 089, 803 

Stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand 10. 386, 521 

Cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  all  sundrie^i  28, 812, 272 
not  elsewhere  reported. 


$423,508 

81,700 

215,690 

104,889 

12, 429 


8.800 


The  average  amount  of  capital  to  each  idle  establishment  is  $60,501  as  compared  with  $823,578,  the  average 
capital  of  active  establishments.  There  were  101  active  and  idle  establishments  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $77,839,804.  The  amount  of  idle  capital  is  but  0.54  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
invested  in  the  industry.  The  total  number  of  refineries  in  the  United  States,  both  active  and  idle,  during  the 
year  was  113.  The  following  statement  presents  the  statistics  concerning  capital  in  idle  establishments  in  the 
different  states : 


STATEMENT  OF  CAPITAL,  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  PETROLEUM  REFINING,  BY  STATES:  1889. 


STATSS. 


The  United  States 


California 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
West  Virginia 


CAPITAL. 


Number  , 

of  estab-  I  ji 

lishnients'  Aggregate.' 

report-    |  ;', 

mg.  'i 


Value  of  plant. 


Total.  Land.     ,  Buildings. 


Machinery. 

tools. 

and  imple-  i 

ments. 


-—  I 


$423,508      $402,279        $81,700         $215,690 


3 
1 


28,118 

12,600 

372,790 

10.000 


27, 789 

12,600 

351.890 

10.000 


600 
800 
79,800  ' 
5U0 


400 

2.700 

204.590 

8.000 


$li»4, 889 


26.789 
9.100 

67,500 
1,500 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


Raw 
roateriala. 


$21,229 


329 


$12,429 


Cash.  biUs 
and  accounta 

receirable, 

and  all 
sundriee  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


$8,800 


329 


20,900 


12«100 


8,800 


The  amount  of  capital  required  to  produce  $100  worth  of  product  was  $02.52  in  1880  and  $91.08  in  1889;  while 
the  value  of  raw  materials  entering  into  $100  worth  of  product  in  1880  was  $80,08,  and  $79.90  in  1889.  If  we  look 
at  the  wage  cost  necessary  to  the  production  of  $100  worth  of  product  in  this  industry  we  find  that  in  1880  it  was 
$10.03,  while  in  1889  it  was  only  $8.22.  The  investment  of  capital  to  secure  a  given  value  of  product  increases, 
while  the  wage  cost  of  the  like  product  decreases,  the  value  of  the  materials  remaining  practically  the  same. 
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EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

Ill  making  coiiiparisous  of  employes  aud  wages  at  the  two  censuses  it  should  be  remembereAi  that  the  sche(iule 
of  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  provided  for  a  more  thorough  exposition  of  the  different  classes  of  employes 
and  wages.  The  classification  of  employes  made  at  the  Tenth  Census  was  that  of  males  above  16  years,  females 
above  l.l  yeiirs,  and  children. 

The  classification  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  as  follows:  first,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled 
'Workmen,  overseers,  and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers);  second,  officers 
or  firm  members;  third,  clerks;  fourth,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen;  fifth, 
pieceworkers  not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

A  fiirther  division  of  the  above  classes  into  males  above  10  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children  was 
re^iuired. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  emph»yes  reported  for  each  class,  and 
the  i>ercentage,  the  number  and  wages,  in  each  class  is  of  the  totals  reported  for  the  industry: 

STATEMENT  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES,   BY  CLASSES,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  OF  EA(  H  CLASS  TO  TOTAL,  PETROLEUM 

REFINING:  1889. 


CLASSES  OK  EMPLOYES. 


Total 12, 471 


Officers  or  firm  nicmberH . 

Clerks 

i    Skilled 

I     Unskilled 

Pi**c«jw<»rkera 


lUmtHT. 

age. 

age. 

1 

12.471 

100  00 

$6. 989.  478 
202. 120 

100.00     ' 

1 

87 

0.70 

2.80 

1181 

7.87 

914, 891 

13.09 

3. 821 

30. «     ' 

2.  703. 9iM 

38.  GO 

5. 908 

47.37 

2. 45«.  270 

35.14 

1.674 

13. 42 

712,293 

10.10 

The  following  statement  shows  the  proportion  of  males  above  10  yesirs,  females  above  15  years,  and  children  to 
the  whole  number  of  employes  reported  for  the  industry: 

STATEMENT  OF  MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS,  FEMALES  ABOVE  15  YEARS,  AND   CHILDREN,  AND   PERCENTA(iE  OF  EACH 

CLASS  TO  TOTAL,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1889. 


<'LASME8  OK  KMI»IX)VK.«*. 


Average  '  Pentent- 
number.        age. 


Total 


12,471  100.00 


Males  above  16  yeai-H '     11,920  9.5.58 

Females  abovf  15  years 35  0.28 

Children 516  4. 14 

The  following  statement,  obtained  from  Table  3,  shows  the  average  number  of  males,  females,  and  children 
reported  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages.  The  number  includes  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  but  not 
those  ein])loyed  on  piecework. 

AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF    EMPLOYES    AT    DIFFERENT   WEEKLY    RATES   OF    \VA(;ES,    INCLUDINCi   OFFICERS,   FIRM 
MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  PETROLEUM  REFINING;  1889. 

AVERAGE   NUMBKK   (>K   KUtPLOYp-JH. 


WEEKLY   KATK8  or   WAGED. 


Total. 


.    Under  |5 

'    $5  and  over  but  under  $6  . . . 

$6  and  over  but  under  $7  . . . 

$7  and  over  but  uDd<'r  $8  . . . 

$8  and  over  but  under  f'J  . . . 
I    |i9  and  over  but  under  $10  . . 

$10  and  over  but  under  $12  . 
-    $12  and  over  but  umK-r  $1 5 

$15  and  over  but  under  $20  . 

$20  and  over  but  under  $25  . . 

$25  and  over 


Males 

above  16 

years. 

Femalea 

above  15 

years. 

35 

Children. 

10, 262 

500 

294 

4.19 

89 
2hH 
566 

3 
1 
1 

•» 

1 
J 

18 

4:{ 
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2, 477 

1.924 

2, 216 

1.  100 

37.'> 

1 

47:i 
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From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears  that  95.58  per  cent  of  all  the  employes  reported  for  the  industry  are 
men,  and  that  of  the  10,262  men  reported  as  receiving  wages  according  to  time,  7,816,  or  76.16  per  cent,  received  t9 
and  over  but  under  t20  a  week.  The  number  of  females  reported  is  insignificant,  being  but  S5  as  compared  with 
25  shown  at  the  Tenth  Census.  Of  the  35  females,  33  are  rei)orted  as  clerks,  23  of  whom  received  from  t8  to  $9  a 
week. 

The  schedule  of  inquiry  called  for  a  statement  showing  distinctive  classes  of  employes  according  to  their 
occupations  and  the  daily  rates  of  wages  in  each  class. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were  not  complete;  they  accounted  for  only  2,804  employes,  or  22.48  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  employes  reported  for  the  industry.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  number  of  employes 
reported  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  figures  as  an  indication  of  the  average  daily  wages  for  the  different 
classes  of  employees  in  this  industry,  and  the  following  statement  presents  the  number  of  employes  reported  for 
each  class,  alsothe  range  and  average  daily  rates  of  their  wages: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  EMPLOYES  REPORTED  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  WITH  RANGE  OF  DAILY  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY 

WAGES,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1889. 


«>rcuPATiOKS.  employes.  ;  wage«.  daUy  wages. 


I 


Barrel  houfte  men 37  '       $1.25to$2.75  $1.68 

Boiler  makens 31  2.25  to   2.65  2.62 

BoilerineD 20  l.SOto   3.00  2.06 

Bone  burners i"  1.60  to   2.50  2. 26 

Bookkeepers 9  2.31  to   4.00    .  3.66 

Carpenters 93  2.25  to   3.00  2.57 

Clerks 155  1.20  to   5.77  2.94 

Componndeni s 4  2.00  to   6.00  3.44 

Coopers 248  1.25to    2.75  2.16 

Drivers 43  1.50to   4.50  2.11 

Engineers 36  1.75to   3.85  2.34 

Filter  house  men 34  -        1.75  to   3.00  2.22 

Firemen 52  1.20  to   2.50  1.90 

Foremen 78  1.92  to   5.00  3.22 

Laborers 982  |         0.96  to   2.50  1.61 

Machinists 22  2.00to3.00  2.55 

Pipefitters 48  •         1.75to3.00  2.18 

Pressmen 59  1.50  to    2.69  1.87 

Stillmen !  261  1.20to3.75  2.26 

Snperintendents 15  ,        2.56  to   9.62  5.31 

Tinners  8  2.00  to   3.33  2.39 

Treaters 84  '         1.75  to   4.00  2.15 

Various  mechanics 403  '         1.75  to   4.00  2.15 

Watchmen 31  '         1.00  to   2425  1.77 

Yardmen 44  1.20to   2.00  1.60 


MATERIALS  USED. 

Daring  the  year  covered  by  this  report  there  were  1,287,830,402  gallons  of  crude  petroleum,  or  30,662,629  barrels 
of  42  gallons  each  used  by  i)etroleum  refiners,  costing  $44,879,783,  an  average  cost  of  $1.46  per  barrel.  The  cost 
of  the  crude  petroleum  is  the  cost  at  the  refinery,  including  all  charges  for  transportation.  Of  this  quantity  of 
crude  petroleum,  by  far  the  greatest  proportion,  1,232,868,858  gallons,  was  reported  by  the  refineries  as  obtained 
through  transportation  companies,  either  by  pipe  lines  or  tank  cars,  62,732,849  gallons  being  obtained  direct  from 
the  wells  and  2,228,695  gallons  from  all  other  sources,  in  barges  and  barrels. 

The  distillates  were  treated  principally  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  95,916  tons  of  this  acid  being  used, 
valued  at  $1,516,728.  Hydrochloric  and  other  acids  and  sulphur  were  also  used.  An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  disposition  that  was  made  of  the  resultant  sludge  acid,  but  the  returns  were  so  deficient  in  that  respect  as  to 
make  the  data  obtained  far  from  complete.  According  to  the  returns,  33,911  tons  were  disposed  of  to  manufacturers 
of  fertilizers  and  chemicals,  19,962  tons  to  sulphuric  acid  manufacturers  for  restoration,  and  7,701  tons  were 
permitted  to  run  to  waste. 
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Tbe  cost  of  fuel  constituted  3.35  per  ceut  of  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  in  petroleum  refining.    The 
following  statement  shows  the  kinds,  quantities,  and  cost  of  fuel  used  during  the  year  1889: 

STATEMENT  OF  KIND,  QUANTITY,  AND  COST  OF  FUEL,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1889. 


KINDS  OK  FUEL. 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


Totol 


ri.  275. 468 


Anthracite  coal tons . . 

IMtuminous  coal do... 

Coko bushels. . 

Naphtha barrels . . 

Kesiduum  (not  produced  at  works) do. . . 

"Wood cords . . 

Crude  oil barrels . . 

Distillate do . . . 

Natural  gas 


324, 393 

:i51.355 

82.976 

116, 762 

468,374 

1,948 

73.567 

6,174 


r>60. 114 
750,041 

6,225 
111,328 
544,281 

2,691 
36.330 

8,864 
249, 594 


Anthracite  coal  in  the  form  of  culm  is  used  largely  in  refineries  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Anthracite  coal  is 
reported  at  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  $1.75  as  compared  with  $2.13  per  ton  for  bituminous  coal.  Of  the  residuum 
refjorted  as  fuel,  399,243  barrels  were  consumed  in  the  refineries  located  in  the  state  of  Xew  York.  Tbe  amount 
paid  for  natural  gas,  $249,594,  represents  approximately  the  consumption  of  209,658,900  gallons  of  crude  oil,  as 
refiners,  except  those  having  their  own  supply,  were  generally  charged  for  its  use  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  jwr  barrel 
of  crude  oil  used. 

The  manufacture  and  repair  of  barrels  and  cases  at  the  refineries  required  an  outlay  of  $0,850,308  for  staves, 
heading,  lumber,  iron  hoops,  shooks,  and  sundries,  and  the  inanufacture  of  tin  cans  $5,039,292.  The  total 
expenditure  for  packages,  ready  made  barrels,  tin  cans,  and  cases  was  $4,340,274,  making  an  aggregate 
expenditure  for  packages  of  $10,835,874,  or  24.79  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  materials.  This  amount  is  exclusive 
of  the  wages  of  coopers,  tinners,  and  carpenters  and  other  employes  engaged  in  this  work. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  general  products  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  crude  i>etroleum  are  naphtluis  or  the  lighter  hydrocarbons, 
illuminating  oils,  heavy  oils,  or  lubricants,  residuum,  and  paraffine.  Owing,  however,  to  the  marked  differences  in 
the  composition  of  crude  petroleum  obtained  from  diffei'ent  districts  and  in  the  methods  of  refining,  the  distillates 
obtained  vary  widely  in  character  and  quantity.  The  following  statement  shows  for  the  United  States  the 
average  percentage  that  each  x)roduct  is  of  the  total  quantity  of  crude  material  consumed : 

Total 100.00 

Naphthas 12.73 

Burning  oils ^ 65. 64 

Heavy  oils  or  lubricants 4. 99 

Paraffine 3.59 

iResiduam * 4. 62 

Residua]  products  an<l  loss 8. 43 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  percentages  of  the  several  i)roducts  obtained  from  the  crude  oil 
€>f  western  Pennsylvania,  as  returned  by  a  refiner  drawing  his  entire  supply  of  crude  oil  from  that  field  • 

Total , 100.00 

Naphthas 10.07 

Burning  oils 70. 54 

Heavy  oils  or  lubricants 8. 94 

Paraffine 3.24 

Residual  products  and  loss 7. 21 

As  compared  with  the  crude  oil  obtained  from  western  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  New  York,  and  West 
Virginia,  the  crude  oil  of  the  Lima  district  distills  a  smaller  prox>ortion  of  illuminating  oil,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement,  which  is  the  result  obtained  by  a  refiner  using  Lima  oil  during  the  year: 

Total 100.00 

Naphthas 39.27 

Burning  oils 51. 64 

Paraffine 7.39 

Loss 1. 70 
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The  base  of  California  oil  is  usually  asphaltnm,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  petroleum  obtained  from 
other  states,  of  which  generally  paraffine  is  the  basis.  The  average  percentages  of  the  several  products  obtained 
during  the  year  by  refiners  in  California  are  as  follows : 

Total 100.00 

Xapbtbaa 5. 25 

Burning  oils 6. 94 

Lubricants 5. 58 

Residuum 68.47 

Maltha 13.76 

The  percentages  of  products  obtaineil  from  the  crude  oil  of  the  Florence  field  in  Colorado,  as  returned  by  a 
refiner  in  that  district,  are  as  follows : 

Total • 100.00 

Burning  oils 32.21 

Lubricants 1. 58 

Residuum 64. 29 

Loss 1.92 

The  oils  of  Texas,  so  far  as  reported  during  the  year,  are  natural  lubricating  oils  requiring  only  filtration  to 
fit  them  for  use,  and  are  therefore  not  included  within  tbe  scope  of  this  rejiort. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  products  are  taken  from  the  rex)orts  of  individual  refineries,  as  returned  to'  this 
office,  except  that  for  the  United  States,  which  is  the  average  of  the  whole  luimber  of  returns.  They  can  not  be 
taken  as  a  correct  indication  of  the  crude  oils  obtained  from  the  several  districts  cited  as,  owing  to  the  varied 
requirements  of  the  different  refineries  and  the  wide  difference  in  the  methods  employed,  the  i>ercentages  of  the 
several  products  manufactured  are  capable  of  innumerable  variations. 

Owing  to  a  difference  in  the  classification  of  the  refined  products  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  complete  comparison  of  the  several  products.  The  following  comparative  statement  presents 
the  items  common  to  the  two  census  reports.  Rhigolene,  mineral  sperm,  and  deodorize4l  lubricating  oils  for  1880, 
and  neutral  filtered  oils,  filtered  cylinder  oils,  ointments,  and  greases  for  1889,  are  included  in  all  other  petroleum 
products. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  values  and  the  average  value  of  the  several  products  for 
1880  and  1889,  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  quantity  and  value: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,   QUANTITY',   TOTAL   VALUE   OF   PRODrCTS,   AVERAGE   VALUE   PER   BARREL,   AND   THE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  IN  QUAN^IJY  AND  IN  TOTAL  VALUE,  PETROLEL^i  REFINING:  1880  AND  1889. 


ISSO 


1S80 


PERCEXTAGE  OF  IN'CRKASE. 


PnODLCTS. 


Number  of 
barrels. 


Total 
value. 


Average 

value  per 

barrel. 


Buruiag  <):l8 

Residuum 

Paraffine  oils 

Paraffine  wax 

Beduced  oils 

Gasoline 

Naphtha 

All  other  petroleum  products. 


11,002.249  '      $36,839,613 


229,133 

79,465 

a7, 889,620 

230.850 

289.555 

1,212.626 


297,529 
408,023 
631,944 
1,395,037 
1, 128. 166 
1, 833, 395 
1,171,511 


$3.35 

1.30 

5.13 
M.08 

6.04 

3.90 

1.51    ' 


Number  of 
barrels. 


16. 967. 397 
1.194,967 
6S4.849 
241,951 
856.  730 
101,061 

3. 189, 398 


Total 
value. 


Average 

value  per 

barrel. 


$47, 842, 537 
1.235.490 
3,022,048 
2,904,902 
2,333,923 
394,676 
6, 720, 712 
5,288.856 


12.82 
1.03 
4.41 

12.01 
2.72 
3.91 
2.11 


In  quantity. 


54.22 
«1.52 
761.82 

271.11 
dS5.10 
163.02 


In  total 
value. 


29.87 
315. 25 
640.66 
350.68 

67.3a 
e65.02 
266.57 
351.46^ 


a  Pounds. 


b  .\verage  value  per  pound. 


e  Decrease. 


The  schedule  of  inquiry  retiuii*ed  a  more  complete  and  detailed  description  of  the  different  products 
manufactured  than  is  presented  in  the  tables  accompanying  this  rei>ort,  such  as  the  fire  test  of  illuminating  oils, 
the  color  and  specific  gravity  of  other  products,  but  the  replies  received  to  these  questions  were  so  incomplete  as 
to  render  the  information  of  no  value  for  statistical  purposes. 

With  the  manifold  uses  to  which  the  refined  products  ot  crude  petroleum  are  put  in  the  manufacture  of 
mixed  lubricants,  pharmaceutical  x>reparations,  wool  cleansing  oils,  and  other  articles,  this  investigation  has  no 
direct  connection,  and  they  are  not  considered  in  this  discussion. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  the  several  i>etroleam  products  manufactured  during  the 
census  year  for  domestic  consum])tion  and  for  export,  as  returned  by  refineries,  with  the  percentage  that  each  class 
i?^  of  the  whole  quantity  of  such  product  manufactured : 

STATEMENT  OF  PKODUCTS   MANUFACTURED  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION  AND  FOR   EXPORT,  WITH    PERCENTAGE  OF 

TOTALS,  PETROLEUM  REFINING:  1889. 


PRODUCTS. 


For  homo      Per  cent-     Fj,^  export.    ^*ZT^}' 
connumption.     age  of        inarrJ\»  \        np**  of 
(Barrt-la.)         ♦-♦"'  (Barrels.) 


] 


total. 


Total 12,»46,112 

Burning  oila 6, 936, 256 

Reniduum 1.180,564 

Parafflneoil* 357,653 

Reduced  oils 763. 752 

Neutral  filtered  oils 109, 832 

Flittered  cylinder  oils 269, 058 

Ointments  and  greanes 28, 389 

6at»oliue  and  naphtha 3, 199, 709 

Paraflinewax 91,899 


40.88 
99.55 
52.22 
89.15 
97.43 
96.58 
65.88 
97.24 


37.98 


54.  69         10,  724.  634 


10, 031, 141 

5.403 

327.196 

92.978 

2,892 

9.515 

14,704 

90,753 

150.052 


total. 


45.31     ; 

59.12    1 

0.45 
47.78 
10.85 

2.57 

3.42 
34.12 

2.76 
62.02 


EQUIPMENT  OF  PLANT. 

The  following  statement  presents  by  totals  for  the  United  States  and  the  several  states  having  3  or  more 
establishments  the  equipment  of  plant  as  regards  power,  buildings,  storage,  and  transportation  facilities  of 
petroleum  refineries: 

E<^UIPMENT  OF  PLANT.  PETROLETM  REFINING,  BY  STATES:  1889. 


81  BAM  POWER. 


STATES. 


Boil- 
ers. 
(Num- 
ber.) 


En- 
.  f^iueS. 
:  (Num- 
ber.) 


Horse  ,|Coopcr]  Tin 
power.  |,  shops,  shops. 


Th#  rnit#>d  SUtes       578         545     36,281 


New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennwyl  vania .... 

Wr«t  Viripinia : 

All  other  states  (a) 


09 
131 

89 
213 

18 

28 


220 
77 
63 

164 
10 
11 


U,  036 
8,372 
5,997 
8,223 
975 
1,678 


31 

4 

6 
4 
12 
4 
1 


20 

1 
10 

9 

3 
1 
3 


BriLDIX(}S  <XrM3EB). 


Stills. 


STORAGE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  (KUICBBU). 


Heated 

by 

steam. 


217 

23 
56 
34 

86 

8 

10 


Heated 

by 
super- 
heated 
steam. 


Heatefl 
bvflre. 


Agi- 
tators. 


Chill- 
ing 

houses 
for 

paraf- 
fiae. 


Presses. 
I  (Num- 
ber.) 


Storage 
tanks. 


p^j.  I  For 

crude  "^°- 
petro-  ^  P* 
loum 


tro- 
leum. 


1 
61 

997 

—  — ■  —  1 

1 

1 

188 

3' 

260 

17 

163 

36 

305 

20 

61 


306 

52 
72 
54 
98 
12 
18 


39 
6 

I 

6 

17 

2 

1 


767        292  :i,861 


Tank 
cars. 

1 

1 

Tank 
wagons. 

893 

75 

Barges. 


Steam 

ships  or 

otner 

tank 

boats. 


Tow- 

boats  Horses 

or       and 
light-  mules, 
era. 


86 

370 

174 

133 

2 
«> 


22 
41 
28 
161 
16 
24 


375 
446 
172 
707 
18 
143 


50    . 

39 
357 
351  , 


5 


19 

34 


96 


17 


19 

1 

11 

2 

1 
1 
3 


6 

26 

5 

11 

7 

3 

1 
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115 
63 

140 

4 

39 


a  Includes  states  in  which  them  are  \vm»  than  3  establishments,  distributeil  as  follows:  California,  2;  (/olorado,  2;  Mar>'land,  2,  Massarhusetts.  1. 

TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 


Tbe  statistical  tables  accompanying  this  report  are  as  follows: 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  statement  for  the  United  States  of  items  common  to  both  census  periods. 

Table  2  is  a  statenient  showing  in  detail  the  statistics  concerning  petroleum  refining  by  totals  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  respective  states.  In  addition  to  the  various  subdivisions  of  capital,  miscellaneous  expenses, 
employes  and  wages,  materials  and  products,  this  table  shows  the  source  from  which  the  crude  petroleum  was 
rweived,  whether  direct  from  wells  or  through  transportation  companies  or  other  sources,  also  the  quantity 
manufactured  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export. 

Table  3  is  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  employes  and  wages.  It  shows  the  employes  classified  as  (1) 
officers  or  firm  members;  (2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives  and  skiUed;  (4)  unskilled,  and  their  further  division  by  males, 
females,  and  children,  with  the  actual  wages  paid  to  eaeh  class  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^; 
(5)  pieceworkers.  It  also  shows  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the  average  number  of  employes,  males, 
females,  and  children  at  each  rate,  not  including  pieceworkers. 

The  number  of  employes  rei>orted  is  the  '*  average  number  employed  during  the  year^,  that  is,  the  average 
number  having  continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  establishments.  U]>on  this  basis 
tbe  computations  are  made  to  obtain  the  ^^  average  weekly  earnings*'.    The  average  number  of  employes  reported 
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for  each  establishment  is  moltiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  the  establisnment  was  in  operation ;  the  resalt  is  the 
nomber  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  i)erform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  rei)ort8, 
the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  entire  labor  is  obtained.  This  number,  used  as  a 
divisor  for  the  total  wages  reported,  produces  the  true  average  weeklj'  earnings. 

In  the  appended  tables  and  in  all  statements  embodied  in  the  text  the  barrel  of  crude  oil  is  42  gallons  and  that 
of  the  refined  product  is  50  gallons. 
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Tablk   I.— COMPAKATIVE  statement,  petroleum   KEFIMNG:  1880  AND  1889. 


IN80 


ITEMS. 


Number  or 
(luantity. 


Aniuunt. 


ISH9 


Number  or 
quantity. 


Number  of  establishments  reporting 86     

CapiUl r^,  325,  746 

MisceUaneous  expenses  (a) 


M 


Averaj^e  number  of  employes 

Males  aboTe  16  years 

Females  above  15  years. . . 
Children 


9,869 

9,498 

25 

346 


Total  wages 


Cost  of  materials  used total. . | 

Crude  petroleum    gallons. .  [ 

Naphtha do.... I 

Kesidaum do  .   . 

Fuel total. 

Anthracite  coal tons . 

Bituminous  coal do. . . 

Wood cords. 

Coke bushels . 

Naphtha    barrels. 

Residuum do. . . 

Oil do... 

Distillate do. . . 

Natural  gas 

Acids total. 

Sulphuric  acid tons . 

All  other  acids 

Packages  bought,  and  coopers,  carpenters,  and  tinners'  materials .  total . 

Barrels number. 

Tin  cans do . . . 

Cases do. . . 

Coopers,  carpenters,  and  tinners'  materials 

All  other  materials 


731, 533, 127 


4,  381,  572 

34,999.101 
16, 340,  561 


12. 471 

11,920 

35 

516 


179,997 
504,667 
1.471 
3U3,  596 
57.843 
235, 314 


1, 319. 008 

446,922 

580.983 

6,355 

13, 218 

42, 315 

229.215 


1,287,830,402 

100,000 

4, 530, 000 


324.393 

351,355 

1,948 

82.976 

116. 762 

468.374 

73,567 

6.174 


*  45, 814 


6, 424, 608 

344,173 

4, 845, 504 


Value  of  products  (c» total-  - 

Burning  oils barrels. . 

Residuum do 

Paraffine  oils do 

Reduced  oils do 

Gasoline do 

Naphtha do 

Paraffine  wax do 

All  other  petroleum  products *- 

Packages  made total . . 

Barn>ls  and  cases number. . 

Tin  cans do 


11,002.240 

229.133 

79. 465 

230.859 

280,555 

1,212,626 

d7, 889, 626 


4,899.905 
23,496,916 


1, 2U6,  300 

1, 206, 052 

248 

15, 964, 627 

7.  577, 805 

93.367 

717,400 

67, 576. 055 

168,585 

43. 705, 218 

36,839,613 

297,529 

408,023 

1,395.037 

1, 128, 106 

1. 833, 395 

631.944 

1,171.511 

6, 930. 643 

4, 230. 013 

2, 700, 630 


95, 910 


3,791,010 

434,383 

2, 770, 479 


10,967,397 
1,194.967 
684,849 
856,730 
101.064 
3, 189. 398 
241, 951 


32.345,323 
50, 566, 576 


Aiiiouut. 


6. 980, 478 


67, 918, 
44, 879, 

4, 

123. 

2,275, 

566, 

750, 

2, 

«, 

111, 

544, 

36. 

8. 

249, 

1,530. 

1,516. 

13. 

16,835, 

3,885, 

88. 

366, 

12,  495. 

2.270. 

85,001, 

47, 842. 

1,235, 

3,022, 

2,333. 

394, 

6,720. 

2,904, 

5,288. 

15,258. 

8,924, 

6,333, 


723 
783 
000 
205 
468 
114 
041 
661 
225 
328 
281 
330 
864 
9tf4 
065 
728 
337 
874 
344 
789 
141 
600 
328 

198 
537 
490 
048 
923 
676 
712 
902 
850 
054 
625 
429 


$77, 416, 296 
2. 069, 268 


a  This  item  was  not  reported  at  the  Tenth  Census,  and  at  the  Eleventh  Census  some  establishmenta  failed  to  fumifth  information  as  to  miscellaneous  expense*. 
b  This  item  includes  the  value  of  packages  made  instead  of  the  c^Mt  of  materials  used  in  making  them,  as  in  1889. 

e  The  value  of  packages  made  at  tne  rennery  is  not  shown  as  a  distinct  item  of  product  in  the  report  for  1880,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  beei}  included  in  th# 
▼alne  of  t  he  product. 
d  Pounds. 
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Table  «.— DETAILED  STATEMENT, 


2 

3 

4 
5 
€ 
7 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


CAPITAL. 


STATES. 


Number 

of 
establish-l 
nieots  re-i 

porting. 


Talae  of  plant. 


Live  assets. 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


Land. 


Machinery.    \ 
Buildings,      tools,  and     j 
implements. 


Total. 


Baw 
materials. 


St4)ck 
•  in  process 
I         and 

finished 
'  products  on 
I       band. 


Cssh. 

bills  and 

accounts 

receivable, 

and  all 

sundries 

not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


■  I  -- 


The  United  SUtes 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsvlvania 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states  (a) 


94       $77,416,296        $35,127,700      $7,886,668     $6,403,994       $20,837,038        $42,288,596      $3,089,803     $10, 386, 521     $28, 812, 272 


3 
2 
4 

5 
0 
7 


4  16, 500, 730 

9  24, 166, 205 

15  '  15. 871. 138 

55  17.082.606 

4  1,348,322 

7  2,447,295 


9,295.985 
10.153.412 
6, 320. 561 
7,284,850 
636,679 
1,43&213 


2, 605, 740 
2.395,743 
1,  269, 143 
1,180.508 
208.368 
227,166 


1,678,545 
1. 607, 786 
1, 216, 585 
1,464,680 
161,999 
274,399 


5.011.700 
6,149,883 
3,834.833 
4,639,662 
266.312 
934.648 


7.  204,  745 
14,012,793 
9,550,577 
9,797,756 
71L643 
LOU,  062 


612  385 

1,123,201 

550,898 

668,837 

51,037 

83,445 


2,093,871 
3,370,924 
1,937,303 
2,578.599 
135,111 
270, 713 


4,498.489 
9,518,668 
7,062,376 
6,550,320 
525.496 
656,924 


AVSBAOE  KUMBBR  OF  EMPLOT^  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— Continued. 


Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled- 
Continued. 


STATES. 


I 


I 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Children. 


'/^-     y^^l'l;^      Wge.. 


The  United  States. . 


$622 


New  Jersey 
New  York . . 
Ohio 


500       181, 635 


Pennsvlvania. . . 
West  Virginia.. 
All  other  states 


622 


88 

84 

316 

10 

2 


15.755 

16,502 

48.478 

600 

300 


Pieceworkers. 


MATEBIALB  USED. 


Crude  petroleum,  naphtha,  and  residuum. 


1 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Children. 


j  Num-     xtr Num- 


w.  w»«^-  •  i,sr  '^^^■ 


L658     $708,820 


16    $3, 473 


599 
339 
195 
487 
35 
3 


224,594  1; 

131, 499  '  8  1, 624 

114,810  8  1,849 

224.514  , 

11,531 

L872'i| ■ 


Aggregate 
co«t. 


Crude  petroleuiu. 


ToUlcost 
of  crude     ij 

petroleum,    {; 

naphtha,      . 

and         ' 

residuum. 


k 


Total. 


Gallons. 


Cost. 


$67,918,723';    $45,006,988  I i    1.287,830,402  i  $44,879,783 


16.474,022 
20,979.247 
12, 517, 255 
15,006,919 
951. 576 
L  989. 704 


11,364,375 
12,448,191 

8,587.114 

10,437,988 

646,901 

1,522.419 


289,316.913 
350,095,305 
261,606,299 
319,285.879 
19.325.848 
48. 200. 156 


11.364,375 
12,448,191 

8. 496, 114 

10,401.783 

646,901 

1.522.419 


MATERIALS  USEX>— continued. 


Fuel. 


STATES. 


Coal. 


Total  cost. 


Anthracite. 


Bituminous. 


Coke. 


Naphtha. 


Residuum  (not  pro- 
duced at  work's). 


Wood. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


The  United  States. 


$2,275,468        324,393     $566,114    |    35L355 


New  Jersev 411, 847 

New  York". 1,042,140 

Ohio 210,086 


Pennsylvania. . . 
West  Vir;:inia.. 
All  other  states 


522,974 
25.460 
62,961 


219.021 

89,085 

334 

15.933 


357.365 

178,294 

LOUO 

29,455 


4.696 
156.232 
73.007 
82, 122 
20.788 
14,510 


Cost. 
$750,041 


Bushels.     Cost.       Barrels.       Cost. 


Barrels. 


Cost. 


82,976     $6,225 


14,098 
208.544 


14,820 
24,718 


158.381  I  23.814 

205.999  I  16,033 

23.944  :  1.744 

49.075  ,  1.847 


1,871 
1,579 
1,522 
1.024 
111 
118 


116,762     $111,328 


468,374     $5U,281 


18,966 

36.913 

79,596 

39,702 

9,976 

19,030 

6.717 

1*2,813 

733 

1.394 

774 

1.476 

399,243 
40, 000 
29,131 
i.......... 

507,039 

6.000 

31,242 

j.......... 

1 

I 

i 

Cords.     Cost. 


1,948    $2,691 


400 
634 
608 
209 
44 
53 


1,600 
158 
153 
477 
11 
292 


a  Includes  ntates  having  leas  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  Af  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
distributed  OS  follows:  Caluomia.  2;  Colorado.  2;  Maryland.  2;  Massachusetts.  1. 
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PETROLEUM  REFININa,  BY  STATES:  1889. 


! 

MI8CELLAXBOU8   BKPBNSBa. 

AVERAOK  NUMBER  OF  BMPL0T£8  AMD  TOTAL  WAGK8. 

1 

1 

1 

All 
sundries 

not       1 
elsewhere  \ 
reported,  i 

1 

1 

Aggregates. 

• 

1 

'   Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 

1 

,  Operatives,  skilled 
and  unskilled. 

1 

TotAl. 

Rent 
paid  for 
tenancy. 

1 

Taxes. 

Insur- 
ance. 

Bepaire, 
ordinary, 

of 
buildings 

Intereat  ^ 

paid 

on  cash 

used  in  the 

Males  above  16 
yean. 

Females  above  15 
years. 

MiUes  above  16 
years. 

1 
■ 

and 
machinery. 

business. 

Aver- 
age 
num- 

,    ber. 

1 

Total 
wages. 

;  Num- 
1    bor. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Wages. 
$5,077,917 

«2.A69,288 

170.525 

$188,439 

$110, 104 

1600,323 

$174, 466 

$925,411 

12,471 

16,980,478 

1,035 

$1,102,802 

33 

$14,119 

1 

9,227 

1 

341.188 

10,058 
17.459 
1&828 
17.649 
3,937 
1.694 

14,348        41.201 

112,674 
151.023 
163, 147 
144,898 
10.852 
17.729 

29.352 
37,141 
46,803 
42,387 
2,032 
16,751 

32,565 

303,140 

282.048 

258,744 

20,719 

28,196 

2,703 
3,490 
2,281 
3,496 
221 
280 

1,618.501 
2,015.544 
1,290.991 
1.735.257 
96.992 
232,193 

93 

367 

302 

209 

22 

42 

148, 913 
378, 240 
271,610 
230.305 
18, 474 
55.350 

■    2,011 

2,661 

1,689 

!    2.479 

154 

233 

1.244,904 

1,477.187 

884,700 

1, 229, 978 

66  887 

2 

576,161 

590. 8S8 

543,066 

42,834 

60,567 

55,884 

43.931 

4.883 

8,826 

6.831 

24,148 

36,059 

411 

1,364 

27 
3 
8 

11.239 
1.520 
1,860 

8 

i 
5 

74.559 

174. 671     f 

MATERIALS  USED— €on  tinned. 

Crude  petroleum,  naphtha,  and  residuum— Continued. 

J                                Acids. 

t 

Crude  petroleum — Continued. 

1 

Naphtha. 

1                         * 

1 

Residuum. 

) 
I 

1 

1 

Total  cost. 

i! 

1, 

Fmin  transportation  com- 
panies. 

From  wells. 

1        From  all  other 
sources. 

Sulphuric. 

1       .A.11 

Other. 

1 
1 

Gallons.             Cost. 

i 

Gallons. 

• 

Coat. 

Gallons. 

Cost. 

Gallons. 

Cost. 

'    GaUont. 

1 

1 

Cost 

« 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

1 
1.231,868.858  i$43,496.070  { 

52,732,849 

$1,314,269 

;    2,288.605 

$a9,435 

100.000 

$4,000 

1 

:    4.530.000 

$128,205 

$1,530,066 

95,916 

$1,516«728 

$13,337 

1 

280.316.913     11.864.375  i 

1 

342,514 
444,035 
316, 189 
351,305 
20.118 
55,909 

23,445 
80,794 
19,071 
19,045 
1,281 
2,280 

342,514 
440,526 
311,580 
847.994 
20,060 
54,054 

*  3,' 509* 

4,609 

3,311 

53 

1,865 

2 

35A  005  305     12. 448. 191  . 

1 

3 

253.7H6.r90  .     8.353.114  ' 

8.820,000 
17.089,405 

1,058,400 
25,765,044 

143.000 

437,721 

18.964 

714,564 

1 

100,000 

4,000 

2.000,000 
;    1,630,000 

87,000 
36,205 

4 

299. 967. 779  ,    9.894.627  ' 

............ 

1    2,228,695 

69.435 

5 

18.207.448  '        627.917 

• 

6 

%  435. 114          807.856 

1 

7 

, 

1 

1                                                                                                             MATKBIALB  U8BI>— Continued. 

Fuel—  Continued. 

Packages. 

1 

1 

Cmdeoil. 

1 

Distillate. 

1 

j    Natural 

!       gaa- 

Total  cost  of 

coopers, 

carpenters, 

•   and  tinners' 

materials,  and 

packages 

bought. 

Coopers  and .  carpenters'  materials. 

Total  cost 

Staves. 

Heading. 

1 

Lumber. 

Barrels. 

Cost. 

Barrels. 

Cost. 

1      Cost. 

1 

Pieces. 

Coat. 

SeU. 

Cost. 

Feet. 

Cost 

1 
73,567       $36,330 

6,174 

$8,864 

$249,594 

$16,835,874 

$6,856,308 

91,814,885 

35,489,260 
19,:«0,126 
14,602,302 
10.485,264 
1,214.996 
1,132,937 

$2,838,464 

9,015,678 

$814,021 

376, 103 

$12,783 

1 

;                       i 

1 

4.295.267  • 
6. 202, 619  • 
2,736,143  : 
3,091,520  ; 
211,245  1 
299.080 

2,826,306 

2,040,114 

880.235 

963.259 

70,576 

75,728 

1,263,128  ; 

568,535 

450,598 

483,681 

37.567 

34,960 

1 

3,767.311 
1. 804, 774 
1,604.247 
1,499,593 
125,286 
124,467 

337,833  I 
170. 198 
130,288 
154,045 

10,648  ; 

10,109* 

2 

1 

• 

i          16,824 
i               300 
232,470 
1 

109,809 
105. 415 

8,640 
1.700 

3 

•4.667          22.700 

4 

900 

630; 

6,174 

8,864 

144. 977              2. 118 
7.724                 138 
8, 178  •               137 

5 
6 

i.'ooo 

12,000  , 

1.. .••....... 

7 

1 
1 

2588 24 
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Table  9.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  PETROLEUM 


BTATK. 

ICATERIALS  USED— contiDoed. 

Packages —Continued. 

Coopers  and  carpenters'  materials— Continued.                                                           Tinners*  materials. 

Iron  hoops.                      Shooks.         Sundries.                                              Tin.                                  Solder. 

1 
Sundries. 

Pounds. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


Cost. 


Total  cost. 


Boxes. 


Cost. 


Pounds.  Cost. 


Cost. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
ff 
7 


2 
3 

i 
5 
6 
7 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


The  United  SUtes. . .  49, 388. 619 

New  Jersey 20.068.U26 

New  York 11.023,418 

Ohio 8.396.148 

Pennsylvania 8  588  601 

West  Virjrinia 668,757 

All  other  states 643,669 


$1,120,376         $1,360,365         $710,299.     $5,639,292        1.068.653     $5,139,595        2,594.933  1      $284,706  •       $214,901 


-ex     ! 


461,800  444.258  . 

240, 435  .     916, 107  i 

179,2»i3  

210.844  

14.281  

13,753  


319. 377 
i:t6. 199 
118.331 
111.671 
7.952 
16,760 


838.976 
2. 814,  743 
1.077.152 

724.652 
78.817 

104,922 


159.484 
539,983 
200,244 
134.825 
14.672 
19,445 


777.035 

2.584.754 

964,842 

649.647 

70.609 

92.618 


425,322 

1.257.235 

489,203 

429.302 

35: 846 

57,035 


48.072 

137.625 

52.702 

35.485 

3.861 

6,961 


13.860 
02.364 
50.606 
30,520  I 
4,287 
6.343 


STATES. 


The  United  States... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Peunsvlvania 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states 


PRODCCTS— continued. 


Residuum. 


ParaflSno  oils. 


Reduced  oils. 


lotal. 


Barrels. 


Value. 


Home  con-  i;._,^^-^i 
sumption.  f^I^,t':i 


Total. 


1,194,967   $1,235,490      1,189,564 


5,403 


Barrels. 


Value. 


Home 
consump- 
tion. 
(Barrels.) 


Total. 


Exported. 

(Barrels.) 


Itarrels. 


Value. 


I    Home 
oonsump-  Exported, 
tion.       (Barrels.) 
(Barrels.) 


AM.  849  i  $3, 022, 048        357.653'    327,196        856.730    $2,333,923        763,752;      92.978 


192.746 
284.340 
237,696 
208,619 
11.229 
260.337 


343.847  I 
315,670  I 
144,995  , 
196.443  ;. 
4,803  I 
229.732 


192. 746 
281,463 
236.851 
207.067 
11,167 
260,270 


2,877 
845 

1,552 
62 
67 


139.975 
284,714 
139.434 
103,238 
7.798 
9.690 


642.443 

1, 297, 213 

573,393 

436,937 

30.873 

41,189 


II 


52.676 

140, 219 

87.091 

68.062 

3,970 

5.635 


87,209 

144.495 

52,343 

35,176 

3.838 

4.055 


145,856 
203,767 
164.795 
209.230 
31.165 
11,017 


537.143 
458,981 
365,663 
861,296 
75.433 
35.407 


il 


91.282 

189.963 

151.485 

2^,940 

30.190 

10,883 


51.574  i 
13,801  i 
13.310  • 

9,281 
975  . 

1.034 


STATES. 


PRODCCTS — continued. 


Naphtha. 


Paraffine  wax. 


Residuum  products. 


Total. 


Barrels.         Value. 


Home 
consunip-    Exported, 

tion.       i  (Barrels.) 
(Barrels.) 


Total. 


■■  Barrels.  '     Value 


Coke.  I     Naphtha  black. 

Home    j  (Home  consump-  (Home 

cousump-  Exported. '  <»<"».)  !      consumption.) 

tion.     !  (Barrels.)    * I  

(Barrels.) 


Bushels.     Value.      Barrels.  '   Value. 


The  United  States 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states 


3,189,398  i  $6,720,712 


3.098,654 


90,744        241,951  !  $2,904,902  ,       91.899  j       150,052        494,221     $56,997 


524.954 
836.086 
7.58, 598 
941.369 
48,135 
78.256 


1. 319. 284 
U674.730 
1. 625. 044 
1,792,176 
99,214 
210.264 


I 


I 


476.005 

48,949 

62  604 

832.611  ;l 

8.365 

54,239 

176, 284 

818,743 

17,343 

77,772  1 

911.284  Jl 

32.307 

45.465 

129.722 

745.194 

13.404 

41,392  1 

489,767  !  = 

16.020 

25.372 

1    10&823 

934,344 

9,025 

54,200 

6J1,592  :• 

32,837 

21.363 

67,441 

47,153 

982 

2.700 

29,943  !; 

946 

1.754 

5,805 

77.215 

1.041  , 

1 

3,283  ; 

39, 705  jl 

1,424 

1.850 

i        6.147 

13,840 

1 

13,390 

158 

342 

18.407 

152 

329 

0,704 

104 

225 

705 

11 

24 

843 

12 

26 
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M4TKBlAiii  USED— continae<L 


Packages— Cod  tin  uod. 


Packages  bought. 


Barrels. 


Tiu  cans. 


Cases. 


All  other 
materials. 


PEODUCT8. 


Burning  oils. 


Aggregate 

value.      ! 


ToUl. 


Total  cost. 


Nnmber. 


•4,340,274       8,791,010 


Cost. 


Number.    '■      Cost. 


Number. 


13.885.344 


434,383 


$88,789 


1 


«*9.895 
1.347.7C3 

778.766 

1,403,609 

•1,823 

118,430 


600.828 
1.214,300 

677,692 

1,137,857 

53.874 

106,459 


605,851 
1,239.168 

675,274 

1.198,336 

55.704 

111,011 


88.174 

118.169 

68.200 

159,681 

76 

83 


17.  744 
22.  la*} 
13,645 
85,270 
12 
13 


Cost. 


.[■ 


2, 770, 479 

42,000 

667.755 

676,339 

l,28ii,777 

47. 144 

51.464 


$366,141 


Cost. 


6,300 

86.489 

89.837 

170,003 

6,106 

7.406 


$2,270,328  i  $85, 001, 198 


60.019 

842.262 

667,723 

6U3, 132 

47,857 

49,335 


20,711,826 
25.786,841 
16,343,483 
18,498,777 
1,171.374 
2,488,887 


Barrels. 


Value. 


Home  con- 
snmption. 
(Barrels.) 


Exported. 
(Barrels.) 


16,967,397  ;$47,842,537   <    6,936.256 


w,  voU,  (NM 

4. 877, 785 

3. 503, 331 

3,995,347 

255,589 

404,761 


12, 257. 048 
12.908,111 

9.990.262 

10.657.400 

695.062 

1, 3^^,  654 


737.743 

1.970,397 

1,730,596 

2,104,610 

125,691 

267,219 


10,031,141 


3, 192, 841 
2,907,388 
1, 772, 785 
1,890,737 
129,896 
137,542 


PBODUcra— continued. 


Neutral  Altered  oils. 


Filtered  cylinder  oilr. 


Ointments  and  greases. 


ToUl. 


Barrel*. 


Value. 


112,724   $435,351 


•    Home 
consump- 

I     tion. 
(Barrels.) 


109,832 


ToUl. 


Exported.. 
(Barrels  )  | 


2,892 


Barrels. ;    Value. 


Home    I 
consump-  Exported. 


lotal. 


278,573  $1,526,096 


Sg,640 

251.650 

^392 

10,477 

4.T'S 

13,549 

43.348 

156,874 

149 

628 

457 

2,164  ! 

55. 748  I        2, 892 
6.392 
4.738 
42,348  I 
149  I 
457 


78,379 
28,175 
27.048 
126,041 
1.908 
17,022 


630,531 
126,633 
120. 192 
666.205 
8,515 
84,020 


(Barrels.) 

\U«1.IV1S.| 

269,058 

9,515 

r2,190 
28,176 

6,180 

27,048 

122.715 
1.908 

8,326 

17,022 

Barrels.    Value. 

I 

I 
43,093  $789,089 


Home    I 
consamp-  Exported, 
tion.     I  (Barrels.) 
(Barrels.), 


Gasoline. 


Total. 


28.389 


33.5:t5 

4. 543 

4.400 

297 

318 


747. 025 

12.206 

28,272 

770 

816 


18.957 

4,543 

4,274 

297 

318 


14, 578 


126 


Barrels. 

Value. 

101,064 

$394,676 

143 

25.600 

20, 8U 

60,519 

1,528 

2.430 

841 

104. 143 

89,026 

180, 714 

6,523 

18,  429 

Homo 
consump-  Exfiorted. 

tion.      (Barrels.) 
(Barrels.) 


101,055 

143 

25,600 

20,839 

50,517 

1.527 

2.429 


I 


9 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


2 

8 
4 
5 
6 
7 


PRODUCTS — continued. 


All  other  products. 


Total  ralue. 


Value  of  by- 
products man- 
ufactured di* 
rectly  from 
petroleum. 


or  cooper  and  carpenter  shops. 


$17,738,431 


3,962.570 
7.218.833 
X900.f60 
2.  •20.030 
218.791 
406. 838 


$2, 480, 377 


Cases. 
(Number.) 


27,392.964 


Barrelfl. 
(Number.) 


4,593,270 


Half  barrels. 
(Number.) 


JieMK  than 

httif  barrels. 

(Number  ) 


Value. 


Of  tin  shops. 


10- gallon  cans 
(Number.) 


113  631 
725,152 
583,401 
752,346 
35,424 
270, 423 


3,660.714 

14,908,901 

4,774.281 

3,256.801 

349,839 

442,428 


1,970,568 

987,368 

741,486 

774,486 

61,833 

57,529 


$8,924,625 


239 


2. 9«(7.  030 
3,015  642 
1,263.035 
1,455,588 
106,777 
116,553 


87 
83 
56 

6 
7 


.Vgallon  cans. 
(Number.) 

60.029,001 

7, 324. 329 

26.227,509 

0449.181 

6,445.807 

692.396 

889,689 

Less  than 

5-gallon  cans. 

(Number.) 


537,336 


Value. 


34,722 

289.769 

115, 677 

78,914 

8.476 

9,778 


$6,833,429 


901.909 
3, 478. 039 
1,054.224 

713,006 
76,590 

109.662 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
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Table  8.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOTfiS 


STATSS. 


2 
S 
4 
5 
6 
7 


ATKRAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^  IN  EACH  CLASS  AND  AVBBAOB  WBEKLT  BARKIX06. 


Number 

of 
eatabliftb- 
mento 
report- 
ing. 


The  United  States. 

KewiJersey 

KewYork 

Ohio 

Pennsvl  vania 

West  Virginia 

All  other  aUtes  (a) 


2 
3 
4 

5 

• 
7 


Aggregate*. 


OflScers  or  firm  members 
actively  en^ged  in  tht»  indus- 
\         try  or  in  sapervision. 


Males  above  IS  vears. 


aerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


nJmbS'i  Total  wages. 


94 


4 

9 
15 
55 

4 
7 


12,471    #6,989,478 


2,703 
3,490 
2,281 
3,496 
221 
280 


1.618.501 
2,015.544 
1,290.991 
1,735,257 
96,992 
232,193 


Number. 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 

Total 
wages. 

87 

$48.51 

$202,120 

7 
3 
14 
52 
3 
8 

156.50 
80.77 
38.65 
3ft.  68 
65.51 
31.25 

57.000 
12,600 
26,125 
83,175  ; 
10,220  ! 
13,000 

Nnmber. 

1 

1 

1 

Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 

1 
1 

ToUl     ' 
wages.   1 

948 

$19.07 

$900,772 

86 

361 

.288 

157 

19 

34 

20.59 
20.34 
16.55 
20.31 
8.58 
24.07 

91,913 

366.640 

215,485 

147, 130 

a.  254 

42,350 

Females  above  15  vears. 


Number,  i 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


Total 
wages. 


33 


27 
3 
3 


$8.74      $14,  U9 


8.52 
9.74 
8.72 


11,239 
1,520 
1,360 


The  United  States 

KeT7  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

All  other  states 


WEBKLT    RATES   OF  WAOKS  PAID  AND  AVEKAQB    NI7MBBS  OP    BMPLOTte  AT    BACH  RATE.  INCLUDINO  OPPICBBS. 
mat.  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIBCBWORE.  (6) 


Average  number  of 

hours  in 

ordinary  day  of 

labor. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Mav 
to* 
Novem- 
ber. 


10.20 


Novem- 
ber to 
May. 


10.14 


I 


Total 
number. 


10.00 
10.00 
10.13 
10.29 
10.00 
10.14 


9.88 
9.89 
10.00 
10.25 
10.00 
10.14 


1 

10,262  : 

1 

2,104 
3.028 
1,991 
2,688 
176 
275 

Under 
$5. 


294 


105 

104 

51 

29 


$5  and 
over 
ba*-  un- 
der $6. 


$6  and 
over 
but  un- 
der $7. 


89 


288 


$7  and 

over 

butnn* 

der$8. 


$8  and 
over 
but un- 
der $9. 


566 


-I- 


27 
42 
17 


1 

9 


51 

130 

45 

SO 


29 

78 

134 

199 

125 

1 


361 


20 

49 

123 

162 


$9  and 

over 

but  under 

$10. 


$10  and 
over 


but  uBdenbut  under  but  under 


$12. 


2,477 


1,924 


440 

377 

821 

482 

359 

553 

796 

474 

32 

4 

29 

34 

$12  and 
over 


$15  and 
over 


$15. 


2,216 


469 
703 
392 
584 
1 
67 


$29. 


1,190 


396 
316 
153 
248 
7 
79 


$20  and 

over 

but  under 

$25. 


375 


131 
71 


3 
20 


$25  and 
over. 


473 


59 
232 

76 

75 

3 

28 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establinhments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows:  California,  2;  Colorado,  2;  Maryland,  2;  Massachusetts  1. 


These  establishments  are 
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AT    THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  PETROLEUM  REFINING,  BY  STATES:  1889. 


WBCKLT  VATES  OF  WAQK8  PAID  AND  AVBRAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH   RATE,   INCLUDINQ  OFFICERS,   FIRM  MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK  ^Continued. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Total 
Bomber. 


|5  and  over 
but  ander 


$6  and  over 
but  under 

$7. 


$7  and  over 

but  under 

$8. 


$8  and  over 
but  under 


35 


3 


'I. 


23 


$9  and  over 

but  under 

$10. 


$1 0  And  ovor  $1 2  and  over  $20  and  over 


but  under 
$12. 


but  under 
$15. 


but  under 
$25. 


Children. 


Total 
number. 


$5  and  over 
Under  $5.  '  but  under 
$«. 


$6  and  over 
but  under 

$7. 


500 


439 


18 


I 


43 


1     4 
42     5 

7 


27  ■; 
3     . 

5   I 


23 


1 

i 


88 

84 

3l« 

10 

2 


88 

74 

205 

10 

2 


9 
9 


6  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  number  of  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  aven^  weekly  eaminKs,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  obtun  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes  reported  at  the  respective 


rates. 
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BY   R.    W.    POWELL. 


The  iimnufactare  of  glue  in  the  United  States  is  frequently  so  closely  allied  with  other  industries,  such  as 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  bone,  ivory,  and  lamp  black,  and  curled  hair,  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  keep  the  accounts  so  as  to  show  specifically  the  items  of  capital,  expenses,  labor,  and  product 
that  directly  pertain  to  the  production  of  glue.  For  this  reason  it  was  found  impossible  to  compile  complete 
statistics  for  the  manufacture  of  glue  as  a  distinct  industry.  The  following  figures,  however,  fairly  represent  the 
iH>iidition8  of  the  industry  as  conducted  during  the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1890. 

Complete  returns  were  obtained  for  57  establishments  that  reported  the  manufacture  of  glue  as  a  sole  or 
predominating  product,  and  the  following  summary  presents  the  data  for  these  establishments  under  the  general 
beads  of  the  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census.  The  number  of  establishments  shown  in  this  statement  does 
not  agree  with  the  number  given  in  the  general  tables  on  manufactures  in  Part  1,  because  those  tables  include 
establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ground  glue  and  glue  stock. 

Summary,  glue  manufacture:  i89o. 

Number  of  establishmcots  reportinji; .* 67 

Capital $4,719,741 

Miscellaneous  expenses $392, 565 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 1, 795 

Total  wages '. $788,099 

Officers,  tirm  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  number 130 

Total  wages : $121,588 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number , 1, 675 

Total  wages $666,511 

Cost  of  materials  used $2, 284, 455 

Value  of  products '. $8,932,781 

Table  1  accompanying  this  report  £^ves  in  detail,  by  totals  for  groups  of  states,  the  data  concerning  capital, 
mis(*ellaneous  expenses,  employes  and  vages,  materials  and  products,  embraced  by  the  foregoing  summary, 
the  arrangement  by  groups  being  necessary  in  order  to  obviate  a  disclosure  of  the  operations  of  individual 
establishments. 

In  addition  to  the  data  presented  in  Table  1,  returns  were  received  for  20  establishments  engaged  in  other 
industries,  but  containing  specific  statements  respecting  the  quantity  and  value  of  glue  manufactured  as  a 
by-product.  These  establishments  manufactured  during  the  census  year  7,641,948  i)ounds  of  glue,  valued  at 
$745,159.  Adding  these  amounts  to  the  27,442,680  i)ounds,  valued  at  (2,871,935,  obtained  from  the  tabulation  of 
the  complete  reports  presented  in  Table  1,  we  have  a  total  of  35,084,628  i)ounds,  valued  at  13,617,094.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  these  figures  do  not  fully  represent  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  glue  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  during  the  census  year.  In  the  returns  for  some  of  the  establishments  which  are  known  to  have 
manufactured  glue  as  a  by-product,  neither  its  quantity  nor  its  value  was  specifically  stated,  but  the  value  was 
included  with  that  of  other  by-products. 

After  an  extended  correspondence  with  manufacturers  and  others  familiar  with  the  industry,  the  special  agent 
hiis  obtained  additional  data  which  enables  him  to  estimate  that  5,637,291  pounds  of  glue,  valued  at  $386,648, 
should  be  added  to  the  preceding  figures,  making  the  total  production  during  the  census  year  40,721,919  i)ounds, 
valued  at  $4,003,742.  These  figures  have  been  carefully  verified  by  every  means  which  an  experience  of  many 
years  in  the  industry  enabled  the  compiler  to  use. 

The  universal  adoption  of  artificial  methods  of  drying  has  removed  from  the  business  the  principal  element  of 
uncertainty,  aind,  while  these  methods  add  somewhat  to  the  direct  exx)ense  of  manufacturing,  they  prevent  the 
great  waste  formerly  caused  by  bad  weather.  Their  adoption  has  also  had  much  to  do  with  the  tendency  to 
concentrate  the  industry  in  the  hands  of  extensive  manufacturers  and  near  large  cities.  The  prejudice  against 
glue  making,  which  still  exists  to  some  extent,  is  largely  due  to  conditions  which  have  long  since  passed  away.  The 
competition  between  glue  makers  now  compels  a  degree  of  care  which  removes  from  the  industry  those  elements 
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which  made  it  obnoxious  to  an  adjacent  population.  There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  proper  treatment  of 
fresh  hide  or  ueat^s  foot  stock  or  the  boiling  of  fresh  bones  which  constitutes  a  nuisance,  but  the  business  is  often 
unjustly  confounded  with  other  industries  which  may  exist  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  glue  manufactured,  as  shown  by  the  returns  and  the  preceding  estimate,  are 
distributed  in  the  following  statement,  by  totals  for  groups  of  states,  according  to  the  kind  of  mateiials  used: 

8TATEMENT  INCLUDING  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  AND  ESTIMATED  CAPITAL,  ACCORDING  TO  KIND  OF  MATERIALS 

USED,  GLUE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES:  1890. 


GROUPS  OP  HTATES. 


The  United  SUtes. 

New  England  sUtes  (a)  . 

Middle  sUtes  (6) 

Western  states  (e) 

PsciBo  states  ((f) 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total  qnantity. 
(Pounds.) 


89 


20 

38 

24 

7 


40,721,919 


«,  7117, 206 
18, 005, 842 
14,672,871 

1,246,000 


Glae  made 

from  hide,  fur, 

or  neat's-foot 

stock.' 

(Pounds.) 


Glne  made 
from  bone, 
bone  liquor,  or 
pigs*  feet. 
(Founds.) 


30, 210, 553 


4,976,753 

15,540,619 

8, 447, 181 

1,246,000 


10.511,366 


Total  value. 


$4,003,742 


Estimated 
capital  nsrd  in 
glue  manu- 
facture. 


$5,601,821 


1,820,453 
2,465,223 
6,225,600 


745,137 

1,732,078 

1, 428, 615 

97,912 


913,213 
2, 641. 666 
2.003.967 

132,975 


a  Includes  20  establishments  located  as  follows:  ^aine,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  16;  New  Hampshire,  2;  Rhode  Island,  1. 

b  Includes  38  establishments  located  as  followji:  Maryland,  1 ;  N^w  York,  17:  New  Jeniey,  6;  Pennsylvania,  13;  West  Virginia,  1. 

e  Includes  24  establishments  located  as  follows:  Illinois,  5;  Indiana,  3;  Kentucky,  1;  Michigan,  3;  Minnesota,  1;  Misaoari,  4;  Ohio,  6;  Wisconsin,  1. 

d  Includes  7  establishments  located  as  follows:  California,  6;  Oregon,  1. 

The  product  of  the  89  establishmeuts,  including  estimates,  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement: 

PRODUCT,  INCLUDING  ESTIMATES,  BY  GROUPS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS:  1890. 

POCXDS. 

Total 40,721,919 


.    Quantity  of  glne  prodoced  in  11  establishments,  each  making  1,000,000  pounds  or  orei: 24, 121, 445 

Quantity  of  glue  produced  iu  10  establishments,  each  making  500,000  to  1,000,000  pounds. ..     6, 659, 955 

Quantity  of  glue  produced  in  40  establishments,  each  making  100,000  to  500,000  pounds 8, 804, 635 

Qnsntity  of  glue  produced  in  28  establishments,  each  making  less  than  100,000  pounds 1, 135, 884 

During  the  past  decade  32  new  establishments  have  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glue,  and  in  the  census 
year  1890  these  new  establishments  produced  8,007,461  pounds  of  glue,  or  19.66  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  8,007,461  pounds  being  comi)osed  of  the  various  kinds  of  hide  glue. 

The  average  value  of  glue  i)er  pound  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  is  shown 
as  follows : 

AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  GLUE  PER  POUND  AT  THE  FACTORY,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES:  1890. 


010UP8  or  STATO. 


The  United  SUIes 

New  Enf^and  sUtra . . . . 

MlddlA  states 

Western  atotee 

Faeiflcstotee 


All 
of  glne. 
(Genu.) 


Hide,  for.  or 

neetVfooi 

jrine. 

(ObdU.) 


9.83 


Bone,  bone 
liqaor.  <»> 
pigs'  feet 

ilne. 
(Omtm.) 


10.98 
9.62 
9.74 
7.88 


13.23 
10.41 


4.75 
4.00 


7.88 


EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 


The  questions  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  concerning  employes  and  wages  caUed  for  the  average  number  of 
males,  females,  and  children  for  the  entire  time  that  the  establishment  was  in  operation  during  the  census 
year,  by  classes  of  (1)  officers  or  firm  members;  (2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives  and  skilled  workmen;  (4)  unskilled 
workmen ;  (5)  pieceworkers ;  also  the  average  number  employed  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  pay.  Table  2,  following 
this  plan,  presents  the  statistics  of  employes  and  wages  as  rei)orted  by  the  57  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  glue  as  a  sole  or  principal  product.  In  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual 
establishments^it  is^necessary  in  tliis.table  to  present  the  data  by  groups -lof  states. 
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Tablk  1.— 


DETAILED  STATISTICS  OF  57  ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLUE  AS  A  SOLE  OE 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCT,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES:  1890. 


OBOUPS  OP  8TATB8. 

Nnmber 
of  estab- 
lishments 
report- 
ing. 

* 

The  United  SUtefi 

57 

New  EdkUikI  states  (a)    

Middle  ststes  (6)  

14 
26 

W'#atem  atstes  (e) 

13 

P^illc  states  Id) 

4 

CAPITAL. 

• 

Aggregate. 

Value  of  plant 

Live  assets. 

ToUl. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Machinenr. 
tools,  and  im- 
plements. 

1 
ToUl. 

1 

Raw  mate- 
rials. 

Stock  in 
process  and 

finished 

products  on 

hand. 

Cash,  bills 
and  accounts 
receivable, 
and  all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewh(*re  re- 
ported. 

$4,719,741 

01,961,668  ' 

i 

0564,275 

0718,831 

1 
0678.562 

02,758,073  j 

0644,414 

128,400 

443,306 

72,306 

400 

01,170,010 

_ 

0943,649 

807,762 
2,951,777 
856.927 
103,275  ! 

363,900 
985,198 
534, 570  1 

78,000  1 

1 

131,250 

208,725 

201,300 

23,000 

123,100 

416,731 

150,500 

19,500 

109,550 
359, 742  < 
173,770  1 

35,500 

1 

443,862 
1,966.579  ; 
322,357 
25, 275 

175,288 

832.643 

152,429 

9.660 

140. 174 

690.630 

97.620 

15,226 

OBOUPS  OP  8TATB8. 


MI8CBLLANBOU8  EXPBN8BS. 


Total. 


Rent  paid  for 
tenancy. 


The  United  States 

Xew  England  states  — 

Middle  states 

Weatem  states 

PaciiesUtes....* 


0392,565 


66,671 

267.917 

50,991 

6,966 


013,450 


2,050 

8,080 

2,960 

360 


Taxes. 


021,416 


4,662 

13, 121 

3,287 

346 


Insnranoe. 


033,903 


6,861 

19,307 

8.205 

530 


Repairs,  ordinary, 

of  onildings  and 

machinery. 


075,758 


Interest  paid  on 

cash  used  in  the 

business. 


All  sundries  not 
elsewhere  re- 
ported. 


0109,928 


0138.110 


17.078 
42,326 
M.004  i 
2,350  I 


5,488 

96,645 

7,800 


31,537 

88,438 

14,735 

3,400 


OBOUPS  OP  8TATB8. 


The  United  Statea 

Kew  England  states  — 

MiddlestAtee 

WestMH  states 

Fneiflc  states 


AVBBAOB  NUMBBB  OP.  EMPLOT^S  AlCD  TOTAL  WAOBS. 


Aggregates. 


Officers,  firm  mem- 
bers, and  clerks. 


Average!      Total 
number.      wi|ges. 


1,795 


0788,099 


Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled. 


Males  above  16 


Nnm- 
ber. 


120 


387 

1,011 

361 

36 


168,068  , 

446,415  i 

150,797  I 

21,929 


16 

78 

23 

3 


Wagea. 


0121,588 


13,675 

78,223 

27,700 

2,590 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,513 


354 

804 

322 

83 


Wage^. 


00^,985 


151, 561 

338,152 

119,933 

19.839 


Females  above  15 
years. 


1 

34 

08.266 

4,322 
1,434 
2,500 


ChiMren. 


Num- 
ber. 


67 


61 
6 


Wages. 


09.470 


8,806 
664 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 

45 


45 


Wages. 
018,200 


18.200 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


16 


16 


Wages. 


01.000 


1,600 


COST  OP  MATBBIALB  U8BD. 

PBODUCT8. 

OBOTPS  OP  BTATBS. 

TotaL 

Principal  ma* 
terials. 

Fuel. 

Mill 
supplies. 

All  other  ma* 
terials. 

Total  value. 

i 

Glue.              r 

1 

All  other  prod* 
nets. 

1  . 

Pounds. 

Value. 

'        Value. 

1 

Tha  UMlBd  OtBtsa 

02,284.455 

41.010»906 

4180.620 

058,501 

0127,248 

[         08.002,781 

27,442.000 

02,871,035 

01,060.846 

Vew  RaglaBd  statiw 

391,864 
1.412,826, 
442,100 
37.666 

311,961 

1,189.772 

880.800 

26.934 

86,214 

98,614 

35,960 

0,882 

18,227               25.442  1 

709,438 

2,461,614 

081,817 

83.012 

5,696,230 

15,027,671 

5.792,860 

009.900 

6U,701 

1,519,140 

634,092 

78,912 

60.647 

Middle  stat^^ 

40,164 
l.liOO 

84,276 

15,640 

1,890 

f 

042,474 

"WmIoib  statea 

47,729 

PtoetfcBtatea 

10.000 

•  InolndM  eatablishmenta  located  as  follows :  Maine,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  11 ;  New  Hampshire,  2. 

0  Inolodaa  eatablishmenU  located  as  follows:  Maryland.  1 ;  New  Jersey,  8;  New  York,  12;  Pemugrlpania. 0;  Weat  Virginia,  1. 

•  Inclndca  establishments  located  as  follows :  Illinois,  1 ;  Indiana,  8 ;  Kentucky,  1 ;  Michigan,  1 1  Missouri,  1 ;  Ohio,  5 ;  Wisconala,  L 
d  ladndes  establishments  looated  as  follows :  CalifomiB,  4. 
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Table  «.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT 
WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY  FOR  57  ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLUE  AS  A  SOLE  OR 
PRINCIPAL  PRODUCT,  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES :  1890. 


GROUPS  OP  STATES. 


The  rDit«d  States. 


New  Engliuid  statea 

Middle  states 

Western  statra 

Pacific  states 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
in;;. 


U 

26 

13 

4 


AVKBAOB  NUMBKS  OP  EMPLOT^  IN  BACH  CLASS  AW  AVKRAGB  WBBKLT  RABNDfOS.   (fl) 


Agicregates. 


Officers  or  firm  members 

actively  engaged  in 

the  indnstrv  or  in 

supervision. 


Clerks. 


Operatires  and  skilled. 


Males  above  16  years.    ,     Males  above  16  years.    ,|     Males  above*16  years.     |;  Females  above  15  years. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 


I; 


Total 
wages. 


r 


I 


.  Average  ;  Average- ' 

^''»™    ..I^SfL '  Total    iNnm-   Jj;fj/j5-i   Total 

per  •       I             I      per 

,  employ^.  i             :  employ^. 


:  Nnm- 


wages. 


Average 

„ "^^Y^y  Total 

i   ^      I  earnings  ^_^ 

1   "^^'   !      per  ^■K**' 
j  emyloy*. 


1,795  :  #738,  OW 


$23.05   $73,885 


48 


$21.44  $17,703  ;   628    $10.61  $283,868  \ 


387  168,958 

l.Oll  446,415 

361  150, 797 

36  21, 929 


15 

19.99 

12,475 

1  . 

42 

24.03 

43,220 

36 

13  1 

28.96 

16,500 

10 

2 

1 

18.14 

1,600 

1 

15.38  600 

20.50  35.003 

26.11  11,200 

18.06  I  900 


211 


9.94   94,885 


193  .    11.43   97,207 
213  •    10.35   84.606 
11  i    13.12    7;  080  I 


26 

$5.38 

$6,510 

16 ; 

4.90 

4,010 

10 

6.41 

2,500 

AVBRAOB  NUMBBR  OP  EMPLOYES  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  A\'ERAOB  WEEKLY  EARSriNOS-  continued. 


QROCP8  OP  STATES. 


The  United  SUtes 


New  England  states 

Middle  states 

Western  states 

Pacific  states 


OBOUPS  OP  STATES. 


New  England  states 

Middle  states 

Western  states 

Pacific  states 


Operatives  and  skilled — 
Continued. 


Unskilled. 


CbUdren. 


Males  above  16  years.  Females  above  15  years. 


li 


Pieceworkers. 


Num 


Average 
weekly 


Averaee 
« uiu-     -..—-.J-.;-.       «.vMi«         .4.'«uiii-  •  ^.__s-,i_  '    X**tal         ^  um-  i____«_i_ 


ToUl        Num-    ^Y^?LT-    Tntal 


'  ».- 


Average 
weekly 


per 
employ^. 


$2.23 


per 
employ^. ; 


per 
employ^. 


$11'*  ,1 


885 


2.23 


116 


143 

611 

109 

22 


I 
$8.29  I  $345,117  .1 


8 


$5.13 


9.17'  56,676 

8.15  240,945 

7.37  35,237 

11.12  12,250 

I 


1 

7 


6.00 
4.96 


Children. 


I  Average ' 

Total     .    Num.     ^^JL'L  I  Total        Num-  :    Total 

wages,   ij    ber.    ^      Mr  ^•«««-  **    »»««'•   '   ^««- 

i'  ;  employ6.  ■  i  i 


$1,746 

312 
1,434 


65 


$2.92         $0,354 


61 


$19,800 


59  , 
8  I 


2.98 
2.32 


8,690 
664 


61 


19.800 


Average  numlier  of 

hours  in  ordinary 

day  of  labor. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAOES  PAID  AND  AVEBAOB  NCMBBR  OP  BM^LOTtS  AT  BACH  RATE.  INCLUDING  OPPICEBS, 
PIRM  MEMBERS,   AITD  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK.   (6) 


Males  above  16  years. 


May  to       November 
November,      to  May. 


The  United  SUtes 


9.61 

10.00 
9.96 

10.00 
9.75 


9.53 


10.00 
9.88 
9.77 
9. 67 


Total 
number. 


1,633 

370 

882 

345 

36 


Under  $5. 


43 


$5  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


t 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


133  ■ 


66 


277 


$8  and 
over  but 
under  $9. 


123 


$9  and  $10  and         $12  and 

over  but       over  but       over  but 

under  $10.     under  $12.    under  $15^ 


402 


312 


102 


11  i 
32 


12 

117 

4 


21 

36 

9 


40 

175 

62 


I 


I 


46 
41 
26 

10 


134 

203 

63 


66 

159 

86 

1 


23 
44 

22 
13 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES  AT  BACH   RATE.  INCLUDING  OPPICEBS.  PIRM  MEMBERS.  AND 

CLERKS.  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— Continued. 


GROUPS  OP  STATES. 


The  Uniied  States 


New  England  ntates 

Middle  Ht.iteit 

Western  states 

Pacific  states , 


I  Males  above  16  yeani — Contiuutni. 


Females  above  Ih  years. 


Children. 


$15  and 

over  but 

under  $20. 


$20  and 

over  but 

under  $25. 


$25  and 
over. 


ToUl 
numlter. 


■|_ 


it . . . 


107 

18 

63 

17 

9 


2-2 


46 


4 
8 
9 
1 


6 
25 
15 


34 


10 


Under  $5. 


20 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 


#12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 


Total 
number. 


Under  $5. 


$5  and 
over  but 
undsr  $6. 


11 


67 


65 


15 

5 


1 
10 


1  « 


61 
6 


61 
4 


a  The  average  weekly  earnings  per  employe  are  compute<l  from  individual  re]>orts.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  by  each  establishment  is 
multiplietl  b}*  the  number  of  weeks  embraced  by  the  term  of  operation;  the  result  is  the  numl>er  of  weeks  required  for  1  employe  to  perform  the  labor. 
Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  re|»ort8.  the  nural»er  of  weeks  require*!  for  1  employe  to  perform  the  labor  is  obtained.  This  number  used  as  a  divisor  for 
the  total  wages  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 

b  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  the  uumlier  of.  omploye.H  at  each  rate,  with  the  average  weekly  earnings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes  at  the  respective  rates. 
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IKON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURE. 


BY    WILLIAM    M.    SWEKT. 


The  brandies  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  included  in  this  report  comprise  only  the  operations  of  blast 
furnaces,  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  iron  ore  forges,  and  pig  iron  and  scrap  iron  bloomeries.  The  products  of 
blast  furnaces  embrace  pig  iron,  including  spiegeleiseu  and  a  few  castings  made  dii*ect  from  the  furnace.  The 
pro<lucts  of  steel  works  embrace  all  kinds  of  steel  in  the  form  of  ingots  or  castings.  The  products  of  iron  and  steel 
rolling  mills  embrace  all  rolled  or  hammered  iron  and  steel  made  by  such  works,  and  also  the  products  of  rolling 
mill  c^stablishments  which  continue  the  manipulation  of  the  iron  and  steel  until  more  highly  finished  products,  sueh 
as  nails  and  spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  and  wire,  are  produced,  these  latter  articles,  in  some  instances,  constituting  the 
principal  jwrtion  of  the  finished  products.  The  products  of  forges  and  bloomeries  embrace  blooms  and  hammered 
bar  iron  made  directly  from  iron  ore  or  from  pig  iron  and  scrap  iron.  In  giving  the  tonnage  of  these  products, 
and  of  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture,  the  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  will  be  used. 

The  period  covered  by  this  reiwrt  is  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1889,  and  ending  June  30,  1890.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  report  is  presented  under  4  heads,  as  follows: 

1.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  in  its  entirety. 

2.  Hlast  furnaces. 

3.  Rolling  mills  and  steel  works. 

4.  Iron  ore  forges  and  pig  iron  and  scrap  iron  bloomeries. 

The  first  division  comprises  the  data  pertaining  to  the  entii*e  industry.  The  statistics  are  subsequently  shown 
for  each  of  the  various  branches  of  the  industry,  and  these  branches  are  also  considered  by  totals  for  groups  of 
states.  The  following  summary  shows  the  leading  statistics  of  the  industry,  by  totals,  for  the  United  States,  as 
ascertained  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY.  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY,  1870,  1H80,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establishments 

Cspltal 

Misoelbmeons  expenses 

Avenge  number  of  employ 6s  (aggregstes) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employ6s : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Valne  of  products  (g) 

Tons  of  products 


1870  (b) 

8U8 
$121, 772. 074 

77,  M5 
$40.514,JW)1 

CO 


18H0(6) 

1890 

792 

710 

1200.904,085 

£$414,044,844 

(d) 

$18,214,048 

f  140. 708 

176,500 

<f55, 451. 510 

$06,736,102 

• 

(/) 

4,325 

$6,462,236 

if) 


if) 


$135. 526, 182 

$307,208,606 

3,656,215 


8191,271.150 

$206,557,685 

7.265,140 


171, 181 

$80,273,056 

$327,272,845 

$478,687,510 

18,216,215 


•  In  addition  to  the  data  shown  in  this  statement  there  were  reported  at  the  census  of  1880, 200  idle  plants,  with  a  capital  of  $18.030,08d,  and  18  plants  in  course 
€»f  comttmction,  rained  at  $2,126,031.  At  the  census  of  1800, 110  idle  plants  reported  a  capital  of  $12,360,058,  and  34  plants  in  course  of  oonstmction,  valued  at 
04.001.678.    The  ciq»ital  in  idle  works  and  thone  in  course  of  construrtion  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 

6  For  ezplanatimi  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870;  also  in  regard  to  the 
laeloaioB  of  ca|rftal,  employte,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

€  Includes  hlivd  proparty,  valued  at  $8,273,058. .  This  item  wss  not  reported  separately  st  previous  censuses. 

tf  Not  reported* 

e  Does  not  inelnde  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota,  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880. 

I  employ^  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant 

/  Not  reported  separately. 

m  1***-^^  Tallies  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 
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Tbe  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  for  the  iron  and  steel  iudastry,  by  states 
and  territories,  as  reported  at  tbe  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPABATIVB  STATEMENT,  lEON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITOEIES:  1880  AND  1890.  <o) 


Cwr  at  RutMlBli     Value  at  piod. 


sISUt** MWW    1 


Alabuni 

CaUforula 

ColonilD 

CsanecticBt 

Dbtrk't  of  ColuMbU . . . 

Omrgte 

nUnoU 


KewTorli 

KortbCuoliM... 

Ohio 

Oregi>ii 

llDUflrtDla  ... 
RboIelslaDd.... 


d 

2.7SJi«e 

ion 

isffiooe 

Ml.  073 
T.4M,»t4 

ISM 

lI.544.Sa7 

1^ 

i 

l.OM.OM 
<.«M,«I1 

1.1BS 

177. 7K 
7M;B4B 

93S.M0 
l,M8.SJi 

78b.  00.1 
»,M7,155 

1B80 

1 

lUD.HM 

IB 

7.IJO0 

131.  TOO 

m.i»M 

IMO 

IT 

I.S57,0M 
2.I«,S« 

BBS 

41R  ]«» 

1.341,  iSS 
1.8W.07B 

tES 

UM 

; 

1.34I.IM 
ZSMBES 

887 

843. »« 

i,5*»;sM 

ISiS 

lAM 

1 

»?",. 

18 

7.S» 

2.M4 

10,  KO 

s 

■73.  SM 
■08,3(3 

■■s 

IBB.  480 

■31,707 
BSl.TW 

■Ba,eM 

«1,7S7 

i8tn 

i! 

t,T96.«0 

u,aw.eiD 

5,SS3 
8.Bei 

r5«e.7tii 

5,4M,  101 

M.0J«;B71 

M.54S,a» 

M.011.IK1 

1^ 

\l 

2.K3.M0 

l?!1 

1.  ZM.  lUI 

i.07s.«se 

4.551,403 
1,  742.  7M 

IMO 
IBM 

*50.0M 

■30 

ISO,  SOD 

1,0M.IM 

1 

t310.«U 

l.OU 

1.483 

'«:S 

1.  TO,  144 

tss 

l§M 

" 

UO,l)M 

700 

..,,« 

583,328 

IBM 
IBM 

18 

«.Si7.S7« 

2.Tca 

MS.  MO 

iSffi 

4.47U.050 
2.8N.a)8 

ISM 

S 

■.lBl,tOB 
•.MS.U& 

SiM? 

i.S70..WB 

ISS 

10,!*S.MI 

IBM 
IBM 

IS 

>.S«I.I8t 

«.<B6.U1 

J:SS 

8M;1I7 

§.>;«.  410 

4, 135.  Ml 

iZ.Vi 

IBM 
IBM 

H 

&.BM.aM 

S.U6.B11 

?:iS 

SiiM? 

S.34S.K8 
1.07B.JM 

iZS 

IBM 

1 

101)000 

MOM 

IK.  MO 

8io» 

IBM 
/IBM 

IBM 
IBM 

s              aso.oM 

IM 

'in.OM 

M7.S40 

»7 
28 

ii.gn.MZ 

4.Tia 

S.»6 

3!7Bi!»74 

8.SM.2B3 
7.031.W8 

NiSS 

7t 

1B!  282.  436 

":SJ 

!«S 

10,(14;^ 

a  HO.  210 

U.  BIS.  637 

IBM 

IBM 

» 

IM.MO 

7.MT 

11. 7M 

41.085 

'is 

loa 

atw7.o« 
3T.S(2.bb; 

as 

i4.m.«M 

S:5Sr 

SSSS 

IBM 

1 

IM.OM 

ao 

48,  BK 

»» 

78,  3B 

IBM 

sn 

Xis.iti.im 

Si^ 

19.0Ba.BM    . 
U.B80.IM 

B1M7.03O 
lB0,m»7 

1(5,  578.208 

a84.S7i.ou 

IMO 

1 

350.  MO 

1M.BM 

«».347 

488.040 

!m 

» 

1.802.BM 
4,«3,3U 

3.077 

<».T71 
77S.Sn 

l-SS:^ 

4. 147;  818 

b  ¥m 


ngud  to  llie  incIiulDn  of  capital,  amplaj^a.  and  ncM  nIatiDg  to  mining 
I  In  UlMMMta  and  Included  In  tbe  tntab  pnbUahed  at  Um  eeoMU  of  IBM. 
in  of  1880. 


e  DitifiiioUiiclnilrlHcmplayM  iiKI  $23,775  <»([«•  rcportod  bj  in  Idlaeata] 
Tbeae  pn]]<tciyi-«  KprceDgngeil  in  iniiliiDg  Irpain  lo  ]>ia!il. 

d    ni'lndeeltimlprnpvHy  calDwI.lt  BA.!73.r6a.    Tbii  Item  wuDOt  raported  acparalely  alth 

t  IndudMl.KSolBi'rni,  ItrmiDembcn.  indrlETta  aacl  their  •Tpgrs,  imoiintinji;  t"  8<l.(E2.?in  lii^irilnit"!!  u  Mlawa:  Alabama  tM,  1111104(1  Califimla  18, 
>9a,i(>:  CoDDWtlt^t  (l.t3S,7»l  DcUoram  .'0,178.001  <;n>TfS*  ie,t£3,ia3  Illlliuts  178.  *^.70»  InilLumi  «B.  •ia),an:  Kentncky  48.MLlMi  Uairla^  M,  *a4.868i 
HaMWhTUfttim,  tlBZ.llM,  UicbigiD  83.|138,T58;  MiMoarl  U.tffi.MKi  NdtJcrwr  llfl.tSS.lg^  »u  York  lBB.«30I.S13i  Ohi^  OH).  f8B<.6Z8i  PeBBarlTaiiia  1,0M. 
MlUJlS  T«nli«uer  BS,»1  8.44*,  Virnlulu  100,  ll4S,«08i  Weat  Tliglnla  78^  )183,4<ti  WUcoula  30.  BSO.TH^  all  other  *tatn  BS,  (118.181.  TWaa  elaaaea  wtn 
not  reported Hpant^l;  it  llii-  irbtu^oriaBO. 

/  8n  Data  •  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES  AND   TERRITORIES:   1880  AND   1890— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TBRRITORIB8. 


Year. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
raentfl. 


A\'KRAOR  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYl^ 
AND  TOTAL  WAOIU. 


Capital. 


Employ^fl. 


Wages. 


al890 


T«*x»ii 

Vemiont 

V  irfnnia 

W^t  Viricinia 

Wiaconain 

Wyoming 

All  other  sUtes al890 


I8g0 
1890     I 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
al890 


2     I 


$40,000 
320.000     I 


140 
101 


$27,720    I 


50.035 


Coat  of  materials 

U80<i. 


$23,580 
240,900 


Value  of  prod- 
ucts. 


$36,000 
392,300 


21 
21 

16 

12 

8 
9 

1 
13 


2.294,713 

6.330,993  i 

3.712,616  : 

6.458,924  ! 
I 
2. 768. 218 

6, 461, 531  ; 

212.603  I 


5, 446, 875 


2.522 
3,110 

4.121 
3,833 

2,153 
1,920 

184 
1,755 


665.432 
1. 263. 360 

1.. 541. 816 
1,838,209 

1.004,931 
1, 032, 541 

79.650 
839.711 


1, 496, 151 
4, 404. 452 

3. 484. 625 
7. 906. 036 

3. 830, 667 
4, 613,  753 

403,568 
2. 417. 165 


2.585,999 
6. 326,  084 

6, 054, 032 
10. 556, 865 

6, 580, 391 
6.  501, 761 

491,345 
4.031,794 


A  Includes  states  );roup«<l  in  onlcr  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disi'loseil.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
<4»lfMnMlo,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Maine,  2;  Minnesota,  1;  New  Hampsliire,  1;  North  CarolinA,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1,-  Texas,  1:  Washington,  1:  Wyoming,  1. 

In  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  Eleventh  with  those  given  at  previous  censuses,  the  following  facts  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind.  The  values  reported  at  1870  were  expressed  in  a  currency  which  was  at  a  great  discount 
in  gold.  The  average  premium  on  gold  during  the  12  months  (June  1,  1869,  to  May  31,  1870)  which  constituted 
the  census  year  was  about  one-fourth  (25.3  per  cent).  A  premium  on  gold  of  one-fourth  is  equal  to  a  discount  on 
currency  of  one-fifth.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  therefore,  the  values  of  1870  should  be  reduced  in  that  ratio. 
The  statistics  for  1880  include  not  only  the  investment  in  blast  furnace  plants  and  machinery,  and  the  labor  directly 
employed  in  pig  iron  production,  but  also  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in  mining  and  other  operations  conducted 
in  direct  connection  vrith  these  works.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  cost  of  materials  reported  was  apparently 
the  cost  at  the  furnace.  There  is  a  duplication  to  this  extent  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  this  accounts  in  a 
Tueasure  for  the  inconsistencies  in  tlie  figures  published  for  the  Tenth  Census.  In  order  that  the  census  of  1890, 
so  far  as  practicable,  should  show  data  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  separate  from  other  industrial 
operations,  the  statistics  for  that  year  relating  to  iron  ore  and  coal  mining,  coke  making,  limestone  quarrying, 
charcoal  burning,  and  other  similar  industries  dependent  on  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  whether  conducted  in 
direct  connection  with  the  blast  furnaces  or  operated  independently  and  at  remote  distances,  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  tabular  statements  contained  in  this  rei)ort,  these  data  being  included  in  the  statistics  of  other  branches 
of  census  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  ^^Live  assets'^,  such  as  cash,  bills  and  accounts 
receivable,  and  similar  items  of  capital,  are  believed  to  have  been  more  fully  reported  at  1890  than  at  previous 
censuses. 

The  increased  demands  of  the  country  for  all  forms  of  iron  and  steel  have  stimulated  production  during  the 
past  20  years,  while  the  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  special  branches  of  manufacture  in  large  and  well 
er|uipped  works,  and  the  economy  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery  and  better  furnace  and 
mill  practice  have  greatly  reduced  the  selling  prices  of  products  during  this  jieriod.  For  this  reason  a  comparison 
of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  products  more  accurately  indicates  the  growth  in  the  industry  than  does  the  total 
value  of  products.  From  1870  to  1880  tlie  value  of  products  increased  from  $207,208,690  to  $296,557,685,  or  43.12 
per  cent,  and  the  tons  of  products  from  3,655,215  to  7,265,140,  or  98.76  per  cent.  During  tlie  decade  from  1880  to 
1800  the  value  of  products  increased  from  $296,557,685  to  $478,687,519,  or  61.41  per  cent,  while  during  the  same 
period  the  tons  of  all  products  increased  from  7,265,140  to  18,216,215,  or  150.73  per  cent. 

COMPARATIVE  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES. 

Pennsylvania  continues  to  be  the  leading  iron  and  steel  producing  state  in  tlie  country.  In  1890  it  contributed 
53.02  i)er  cent  to  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  all  forms  of  iron  and  steel  produced  in  that  year,  as  compared  with 
4t>.78  per  cent  in  1880,  and  50.25  per  cent  in  1870.  Prom  1880  to  1890  it  increased  its  production  from  3,616,668  tons 
to  9,657,474  tons,  or  167.03  per  cent,  while  the  increased  output  of  the  whole  country  was  150.73  per  cent,  or  from 
7,265,140  tons  to  18,216,215  tons.  From  1870  to  1880  the  aggregate  proiluction  of  the  whole  country  increased 
98.76  per  cent,  while  that  of  Pennsylvania  increased  96.90  per  cent  Ohio  was  the  second  state  in  prcnluction  in 
both  1890  and  1880,  increasing  its  production  from  930,141  tons  in  1880  Uy  2,475,532  tons  in  1890,  or  166.15  per 
eent.  New  York,  which  was  third  in  rank  in  1880,  occupied  fifth  place  in  1890,  while  Illinois  advanced  from  fourth 
in  rank  in  1880  to  third  place  in  1890.  Alabama  produced  6,550  tons  in  1870,  occupying  the  twentieth  place  in 
that  year.  In  1880  it  advanced  to  fifteenth  in  rank,  producing  62,986  tons,  while  in  1890  it  was  the  fourth  in 
ptominencei  the  output  in  the  latter  year  being  967,814  tons.    West  Virginia  advanced  from  seventh  in  rank  in 
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1880  to  sixth  place  in  1890,  while  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  which  were,  respectively,  the  sixteentli  and  fourteenth 
in  rank  in  1880,  wei'e  seventh  and  eighth,  respectively,  in  1890.  Vermont,  Nebraska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  since  1880.  All  the  other  States  in  which  iron  and  steel  were 
made  in  1880  increased  their  i)roduction  in  1890  except  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Wyoming,  New  York,  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  following  statement  shows  the  relative  rank  of  the  states  and  territories  in  1880  and  1890, 
in  the  aggregate  output  of  all  forms  of  iron  and  steel: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  PRODUCTION,  STATES   RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCT,  IRON  AND 

STEEL  INDUSTRY :  1880  AND  1890. 


RANK. 


PRODUCTION. 


RANK. 


PRODUCTION. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


1880       1890 


1880 


1800 


Total 


Tons.  Tons. 

7.2«5,140       18,216,215 


PeuuBvlvanift.. 

• 

Ohio 

lUiiioirt 

Alalmnia 

New  York 

West  Virginia. 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

New  Jersey  — 

WiAConsin 

Michigan 

Maaaachusetts. 

Mii»aouri 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

Delaware 


1 
2 
4 

15 
3 

am 

I 

16 

14 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

13 

12 

11 

19 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


3, 616. 668 
930,141 
417,967 

62,986 
598.300 
147,487 

55,722 

77,100 
243.860 
178,935 
142, 716 
141, 321 
125,758 

96.117 
110,934 
123, 751 

33,918 


9, 657. 474 

2, 475. 532 

1, 657. 325 

967,814 

593. 712 

389.207 

364.809 

316.540 

303,430 

289,838 

268.415 

159.001 

128,738 

126, 661 

122, 178 

93,360 

58,437 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


California 

Connecticut 

ColonKlo 

Georgia 

Maine 

Rhode  Island 

Wj-oming 

Texas 

Oregon  

New  Hampshire 

Washington 

North  Carolina 

M  innesota 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Vermont 

Nebraska 

District  of  Colum  bia . 


1880       1S90 


21 
17 
27 
18 
22 
24 
23 
30 
28 


31 


20 
26 
29 
32 


18 
19 
20 
21 

23 
24 


25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


1880 


Tons. 
U,000 

38.061 

4,500 

35,152 

10,866 

8.134 

9.790 

1.400 

3.200 

7,978 


439 


19.055  >. 

6,620  ;. 

2,000  ^ 

264 


1890 


Tona. 
56,747 

49.982 

33,832 

30.949 

14.000 

i3,ooe 

9.305 
8.950 
8.411 
6,650 
«,78T 
3,377 
2,56S 
1.183 


CAPITAL. 

The  ag^egate  capital  reported  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  both  in  active  and  idle  establishments,  and 
those  in  course  of  construction,  including  hired  property,  amounted  to  $230,971,884  in  1880  as  compared  with 
$430,505,580  repoii;ed  at  the  census  of  1890,  an  increase  of  86.39  per  cent.  The  following  comparative  statement 
shows  the  distribution  of  capital  for  the  industry  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 

Idle  establishments  embrace  such  establishments  as  were  not  in  operation  during  any  part  of  the  census year^ 
but  were  likely  to  be  put  in  operation  at  some  future  period.  Establishments  that  have  been  abandoned  for  iron 
and  steel  making  purposes  are  not  embraced  in  this  report. 

COMFAKATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE  IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY :  1880  ANT)  1890. 


CLASSES  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Year. 


CAPITAL. 


Number  I, 
of  estab- ! 
lish-     1 1 
menta.   I' 


Total. 


'        iiniuisn«.        I  Land,  stock  and 
i  «..Mi!?r^^u      finished  prod- 

I      i».»i^«??»*.       '    c««h  *nd  billa 
implemenU.      .      receivable. 


Total 1880 

1890 

EMablisbnients  in  operation '    1880 

1890 

Idle  establishments 1880 

1890 

Establishments  in  course  of  constraction 1880 

1890 


1.005 
872 


a$230.97i;884 
2430,505,580 


792 
710 

200 
119 

13 


209.004.965 
414, 044. 844 

18.939.988 
12, 360, 058 

2, 126, 931 
4, 091, 678 


$122,004,227 
212.596.072 

.112.320,428 
200.197,208 


$108,967,657 
217.909.908 


9.094.349 
0. 185, 667 

589,450 
3,212,797 


97.584,537 
213,847,636 

9,845,630 
3,183,391 

1,537,481 
878,881 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
6  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $8,273,058;  also  hired  property  valued  at  $18,000  invested  in  idle  establishments.    This  item 
at  the  census  of  1880. 


not  reported  aeparately 


The  value  of  land,  stock  in  process,  and  finished  products  on  band,  cash,  bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger 
accounts,  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880,  consequently  in  comparative  statements  only  the 
totals  of  these  items  are  given.  The  value  of  hired  property  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  Tenth  Census^ 
and  is  included  in  the  aggregate  capital  for  both  periods. 
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In  the  following  statement  a  similar  presentation  is  made  of  the  aggregate  capital  in  eaeh  of  the  3  branches  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry : 

COMPAKATIVE  STATEMfINT,  DISTKIBLTION  OF  CAPITAL  IX  DIFFEKENT  BKANX^HES  OF  THE  IKON  AND  STEEL 

INDUSTRY :  1880  AND  1890. 


BLAST  FURXACE8. 


ROLLING  MILLS   AND  !<TEEL 
WORKS. 


POROES   AND  BLOOM- 
ERIE8. 


CLASS  OP  KSTABLISHME.NTS. 


Year. 


Total 1880 

181K) 


KstabliHbioents  iii.operation 18W) 

1890 


Idle  eMtAblit»hmont8. 


1880 
1890 


KutablishnicntD  in  course  cif  constnictiuD 1880 

1890 


Numlwr 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


490    !      a$10.\  151, 176 
4U0  &143.633,926 


341 
3U4 

142    ; 
73 

a* 

t 
23 


89. 531,  362 
134, 606, 543 

14, 394, 883 
0, 458, 865 

1. 224, 931 
2, 566, 518 


Number 
of  estab- 

liHh- 
mentH. 


397 
440 

3.'»8 
395 

33 
34 

6 
11 


Cupitul. 


$121,424,745 
f  285.  796,  C84 


NumlM»r 

of  estub- 

lislt- 

nivnts. 


118 
32 


Capital. 


$4, 395. 963 
1,074,970 


116.  4.'M..'{90 
278. 559, 831 

4, 064. 355 
5,711.693 

fl02.000 
1,  525.  160 


93 
20 

25 

12 


3. 915, 213 
876, 470 

480, 750 
198, 500     < 


a  See  rvmarkH  in  re;j;anl  to  incIuHioii  of  capital  relating;  to  mining  and  other  operationx  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
6  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $5,061,058.    Thin  item  was  not  reiwirt^Ml  septirately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,212,000;  also  hirwl  property  valued  at  $18,000  invested  in  idle  establishments.    Hired  property  was  not  reported 
separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

The  amount  of  capital  investecl  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  in  the 
difi'erent  states  and  territories,  with  the  number  of  establishments  reported  in  1880  and  1890,  is  given  in  the 
following  statement  : 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,   DISTRIBUTION    OF   CAPITAL    IN    ACTIVE  AND  IDLE    ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   THOSE  IN 
COl'RSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  18JK). 


AO<iKEUATKS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  Oi*ERA- 
TiON. 


IDLE  EhTABLlHHMENTS. 


E!!lTABLI8iIMKNTS  IN 

COURSE  OF 

CONSTRLCTION. 


STATK8  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Year 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Numlier 
of  estab- 
"      lish- 
ments. 


Thernite<l  States 1880 

1890 


Alabama 

r'alifomia 

Colurado 

C«>niiecticut 

Delaware 

DiAtiict  of  t'olumbia 

Gtwfgia 

IlUnoia 

Indiana.  ...' 


Keutncky. 


Maryland. 


1880 

1S9-J 

1880 
1800 

1880 
rl890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
181)0 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
01890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
rl890 

1880 
18U0 


1,005 
872 

14 

45 

1 

4 


a$230.071.884 
6430,505.580 


3.  309, 196 
19, 070, 976 

1,000,000 
4. 656.  61 1 

100.000 


792 
719 

8 
35 

1 
4 


Capital. 


$209, 904. 905 
414, 044. 844 


Number  \ 
of  e.stab- 

lish 
ments. 


200 
119 


Capital. 


2. 757. 106 
17, 987, 5ft3 

1, 000. 000 
4,656,611 

100.000 


3 


$18,930,988 
12, 360, 058 

309,000 
297,393 


Number 
of  entab- 

linh- 
ments. 


13    1 
34 


Capital. 


19 
15 

9 
9 


2,682,000 
2.  317, 821 

1.431,469 
2, 960, 722 

89,600 


17 
13 

8 


2, 557.  <MK)     ' 
2. 180. 521 

1.341.469 
2,558,865 

89.600 


•> 

M 
•I 

1 
•> 


125,000 
128,300 

90,000 
401,857 


14 

I 

21 
30 

12 

18 


1,185,900 
991.243 

6, 460, 620 
35, 473, 169 

2,283.000 
4,387,095 

450.000 


29 
15 


5.493,035 
3,044,655 

450,000 


9 

5 

16 
24 

12 

15 


973,800 
908.243 

5.795,620 
34.689.919 

2,283.000 
4,099,095 

450.000 


5 
1 

4 
4 


162.100 
43.000 

490.000 
51  i.  250 


18 
9 


23 
14 


4,062.125 
5,170,574 


4,610,035 
2,310.655 

450,000 


18 
10 


4.402,  125 
4, 217, 574 


2^8,000 


11 
4 


8R;,000 

380.000 


5 
3 


560.000 


1 
7 


1 
2 


$2.1*26,931 
4.091.678 


153,000 
786,000 


iO.OOO 

175.000 
270,000 


351.000 


385,000    ,.  1    i  568,000 

to  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
b  Ineladea  hired  property  valued  at  $8,273,058;  also  hired  property  valued  at  $18,000  invested  in  idle  establishments.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately 
tke  canaua  of  1880. 

•  8m  aota  •  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,    DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN   ACTIVE  AND   IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE   IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY,  ETC.— ("ontinued. 


STATES  AND  TBRBITOHIES. 


Year. 


MsMachusetU '    1880 

1890 

Michigan 1880 

1800 

Minnesou 1880 

al890 

Missouri 1880 

1894) 

Nebriska 1880 

1890 

New  Hampsbire 1880 

al890 


New  Jersey . 
New  York  . . 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


North  Carolina 1880 

al890 


Ohio 


1880 
1890 


Oregon 1880 

alHDO 

i 

P'^nnsylvania 1880 

1890 

BL-)de  Island 1830 

al890 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 


1880 
1890 

le80 
al^ 

1880 
1890 


Vermont 1880 

1890 

Virginia i    1880 

1890 

West  Virginia 1880 

1890 

Wisconsin 1880 

i    1890 

Wyoming '.    1880 

al890 

All  other  states al890 


AOGBBOATBS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  OPERA- 
TION. 


IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish 
ments. 


30 
16 

22 
29 


22 

13 


40 
37 

89 
55 

20 


134 

118 


306 
344 


43 
20* 

1 
3 


44 

39 

20 
13 

9 
11 

1 


20 


ESTABLISRMKKTS  IN 

corasB  or 

COirSTBUCTION. 


CapiUl. 


$6,738,408 
9,068,555 

4. 175. 386 
7,225,241 

150.000 


9. 152, 472 
5. 890, 428 

100.000 
650,000 


Number 

of  eatab- 

lish- 

ments. 


24 
15 

15 
19 


Capital. 


$6. 163, 408 
9, 005, 555 

3, 342, 386 
6. 696, 541 


Number 

of  e«Ub- 

lish- 

ments. 


6 
1 

6 
6 


Capital. 


i  Number 
of  estab-  • 

lish- 
ments. 


Capital 


$575,000 
63,000 

813. 000 
373, 700 

150.000 


1 

4 


12 
9 

1 


5,608.600 
3, 495. 913 

100.000 
650,000 


$20,000 
155,000 


8 
4 


3, 104. 500 
2,394.515 


349,372 


9. 099, 050 
12.649,162 

21. 543, 221 
17. 330, 190 

759,400 


37 

28 

74 
44 


8  764. 050 
11.697,362 

19,752.471 
16,282.435 

199,400 


3 
9 

15 
11 

11 


25,141.294 
39,927,200 

100.000 


103 
101 

1 


22, 807, 606 
37, 642, 887 

100,000 


107. 304, 782 
228, 194, 361 

630,000 


321 
311 

1 


102, 956, 223 
226.294,407 

350,000 


30 
16 


335.000 
951.800 

1.790.750 
1.017.755 

560,000 


2,244.688 
2.197.013 


89.000 
87,300 


41 
30 


3,608.000 
1. 3:t2. 175 

280.000 


4 

3 


740.559 
567.779 


3,681,776 
5, 051, 154 

40,000 

i 

150,000    i 
............ .^ 

410,000 


29 
15 

1 


2.862,826 
4, 613, 355 

40,000 


14 
3 


818,9:.0 
256.500 


181,299 


4. 329. 713 
7,508,093 

3.913.616 
6, 488, 924 

2. 843. 218 
6.582,031 

212.  603 
6. 517. 375 


320,000 


2 
2 


flO.OOO 
90.000 


60,000 


21 
21 

16 
12 

8 
9 


13 


2,291,713 
6. 330, 993 

3. 712, 616 
6.458.924 

2.768,218 
6,461.531 

212, 603 
5. 446, 875 


22 
9 

3 
1 

I 
1 


1.535.000 
253,800 

161. 00  J 
30.000 

75.  QUO 
6,500 


1 
9 


500.  IHW 
1*23,300 

40  000 


114,000 


6 


1.025,500 


45.000 


a  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  eMtablishroenta  are  distributed  a«  follows: 
Colorado,  3;  Iowa,  1;  Kansas,  1;  JMaine,  2;  Minnesota,  2;  New  Hampshire,  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  Oregon.  1;  Rhode  Island,  1;  TexaM.  5;  Washington,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 

The  figures  coutaiiied  in  this  report  furnish  only  a  partial  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics  here  given  «ire  intended  to  exhibit,  as 
accurately  as  the  ramifications  of  the  industry  will  permit,  the  actual  capital  directly  employed  in  the  production 
of  crude  and  finished  forms  of  iron  and  steel  by  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  steel  works,  and  forges  and 
bloomeries.  A  large  number  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  not  only  operate  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and 
steel  plants,  but  also  control  the  iron  ore  and  coal  mines,  coke  ovens,  and  timber  lands  which  supply  the  works 
with  the  larger  part  of  the  raw  materials  consumed.  The  census  statistics  for  1890  of  the  iron  ore,  coal,  coke, 
and  similar  industries  were  embraced  by  other  branches  of  census  investigation,  whether  oi)erated  by  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  or  by  separate  concerns,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  duplications, 
to  eliminate  from  the  statistics  for  1890  the  data  pertaining  to  such  operations.  Were  the  statistics  of  the 
employes  in  these  various  industries  dependent  either  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
included  in  this  report,  the  number  of  persons  shown  to  be  supported  by  our  iron  and  steel  industries  would  be 
considerably  increased. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

Ill  the  inquiry  relating  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  at  the  census  of  1880,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  various  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  manufacture,  excepting  the  expenditure  for  labor  and 
materials.  The  inquiry  in  1890  contained  questions  designed  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  entire  cost  of 
manufacture,  but  took  no  cognizance  of  selling  and  other  mercantile  expenses.  The  qnestions  concerning 
miscellaneous  expenses  were  generally  answered  and  the  data  are  apparently  consistent  when  considered  by 
individual  reports  and  in  connection  with  the  conditions  under  wJiich  each  particular  establishment  wtls  operated, 
but  when  aggregated  with  similar  data  for  other  works,  operated  under  entirely  difterent  conditions,  the  totals 
obtained  are  misleading.  Many  furnace  companies  in  addition  to  manufacturing  pig  iron,  quarry  the  limestone, 
mine  the  coal,  manufacture  the  coke,  and  mine  a  large  part  of  the  iron  ores  consumed  by  them,  in  addition  to 
oiierating  a  railroatl  in  connection  with  some  of  the  mines  and  quarries.  Other  concerns,  while  selling  a  large 
part  of  the  pig  iron  they  produce,  manufacture  a  considerable  portion  of  their  crude  product  into  more  highly 
finished  articles.  While  the  expenditures  for  labor  and  materials  in  these  various  operations  are  kept  as  separate 
as  if  they  belonged  to  different  companies,  manufacturers  claimed  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  wiiat  part 
of  the  amount  paid  for  taxes,  interest  on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  other  sundry  expenditures  shcmld  be 
charged  to  each  of  the  several  branches  of  industry.  Consequently  the  amounts  reported  for  these  diffeient 
items  by  many  of  the  establishments  included  not  only  the  expenses  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  iron  .;nd 
steeK  but  expenses  properly  chargeable  to  classes  of  industry  covered  by  other  census  investigations. 

DEPRECIATION  OF  PLANT. 

The  interrogatory  in  the  schedules  relating  to  the  average  annual  depreciation  of  plant  was  not  answered  by 
the  manufacturers  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  obtain  comprehensive  results,  because  comparatively  few  establishintats 
kept  distinct  accounts  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  entering  into  the  necessary  repairs  and  additions  to  the 
works.  During  the  last  decade  competition  has  been  so  active  in  the  manufa<5ture  of  iron  and  steel  tluit 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  remodeling  old  and  adding  new  machinery  and  appliances  have  been  necessary  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  manufacture.  Many  of  the  blast  furnaces  which  were  in  operation  in  1880  have 
since  been  torn  down  and  entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  addition  of  new  machinery.  The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron 
has  compelled  rolling  mill  establishments  to  remodel  their  plants  and  add  more  powerful  machinery  of  improved 
design. 

The  necessity  for  such  changes  has  been  so  constant  that  it  is  only  those  establishments  which  have  be«n 
foremost  in  the  judicious  expenditure  of  capital  for  keeping  their  plants  fully  equipped  with  the  best  appliances 
for  manufacturing  according  to  the  most  approved  metho<ls  that  have  been  able  to  successfully  cope  with  the 
ebange<l  conditions  and  continue  as  large  producers. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails.  Establishments  A^hich  were  equipped  with 
the  most  efficient  machinery  in  1880  found  it  necessary  to  entirely-  remodel  their  mills  a  few  years  later,  and 
subsequently  to  replace  these  improvements  by  even  more  modern  and  economical  methods  of  manufacture. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

The  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  respecting  employes  and  wages  called  for  the  average  number  of  nmles^ 
females,  and  children,  and  the  total  wages  paid,  respectively,  by  classes:  first,  officers  or  firm  members;  second, 
clerks;  third,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers,  and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not 
general  superintendents  or  managers);  fourth,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen.  The 
average  number  of  males,  females,  and  children  respectively,  at  specified  weekly  wages,  was  also  requested,  and 
the  time  the  establishment  was  in  oi>eratiou,  with  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor. 

The  inquiry  concerning  employes  and  wages  used  at  the  Tenth  Census  did  not  require  the  employi^s  to  be 
rejwrted  by  classes. 

The  total  number  of  employes  reported  at  the  census  of  1890  in  the  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
comprised  in  this  report,  exclusive  of  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  was  171,181,  receiving  $89,273,956  >a8 
wages.  By  dividing  the  number  of  employes  into  the  aggregate  wages  there  is  obtained  $521.52  as  the  average 
amount  paid  to  each  employe.  A  moment's  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  these  figures  in  no  respect 
exhibit  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  employes  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  nor  do  they  supply 
any  basis  upon  which  to  determine  this  information.  The  iron  and  steel  establishments  reporting  were  not  all  in 
operation  throughout  the  entire  yeai\  Some  establishments  did  not  start  up  until  toward  the  close  of  the  census 
year,  the  emp/oy^s  needed  to  operate  them  being  drawn  from  other  branches  of  industry.  Many  concerns,  during 
periods  when  the  establishments  are  not  in  operation,  employ  the  workmen  in  making  repairs,  preparing  materials  for 
the  works,  or  in  other  labor,  the  amount  so  expended,  although  contributing  to  the  yearly  earnings  of  each  employ6^ 
IB  not  charged  to  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  and  consequently  is  not  included  in  the  aggregate  wages.  It  is  only 
by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  labor  x)erformed  by  employes  during  periods  when  they  are  not  in  demand  for  iron  and 
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steel  makiDg  that  a  showing  of  tbe  average  animal  earnings  for  each  person  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
may  be  made. 

As  the  statistics  of  employes  at  the  blast  furnaces  in  1880  include  not  only  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron,  but  also  in  many  cases  the  workmen  employed  in  mining  and  other  operations  conducted  in  connection 
with  these  establishments,  exact  comparisons  can  not  be  made  with  the  figures  for  1890,  which  excludes  the  labor 
employed  in  the  production  of  materials  consumed  by  the  furnaces.  This  will  account  for  the  apparent  decrease 
in  the  number  of  employes  in  blast  furnaces. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  average  number  of  employes  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE^STATEMENT,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1880  AND  1890. 


AVERAGE  NUMBEK  OF  EMPLOYES. 

i 

CLASS  or  WORKS.  Aggregate.  i    Males  above  16  years.      Females  above  15 years.  Children. 

'  i 

1H80  (a)        1890  (6)    ;     1880  (a)         1H90  (b)  1880  1890  (6)  1880  1890 

Total cl40,798  175.506    |      <;133.023  17:t.2]2  45  114  7.730  2.180 

Blast  furnare.s c41.6J15  34.483     ;        f40.503  34.402  9  7  1.183  74 

Kolling  mills  ami  steel  works 96.164  140,537    '>         89,645  1.18.327  33  107  6.486  2.103 

Forges  and  bloomeries 2.939  486  2,875  483  3      61  3 

a  In  many  cases  the  employes  rep<»rte<i  for  !88u  included  those  at  work  in  mines  and  other  o|)erations  not  covered  by  this  report, 
b  Includes  officers  or  limi  members  and  clerks.    These  clas.nes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

c  Does  not  include  180  employes  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  publishe<1  at  the  censns  of  1880.    These  employes 
were  enga<!ed  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks 
and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES   BY  CLASSES,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1890. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLX)VF.S  AXD  TOTAL  WAGES. 


CLASSES. 


A  sgregates. 


Male.H  above  16  vears. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Children. 


Average 
number. 


Total  wages         Number. 


Wages. 


Xiiniber  Wages.  Number.        Wages. 


All  elasse.s. 


175.  506 


$95.  736. 192 


173.212 


$95. 273, 168 


114 


$46. 816 


2,180 


$416,208 


Officers  or  firm  members. 

Clerks 

SkilM 

UnskilltH] 


1.407 

2.9?8 

87.049 

84.132 


3, 820. 848 

2.641.:j^ 

57. 995, 737 

31.278.219 


1.407 

2.862  • 
8(1914  ; 
82,029    ' 


3, 820, 848 

2.611,678 

57.958.147 

30. 882, 495 


56 
o 

56 


29,710 

1,040 

16.066 


133 
2,047 


36,550 
379,658 


The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  diflferent  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1890. 

[not  including  officers,  fikm  memrer.s.  and  clerks.] 


AVERAGE  NUHBEB  OF  EMPLOYtS. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WAGES. 


Males  above  - 
16  vears.     > 


Females 

above  15   .  Children, 
vears. 


Total 


168.943 


58 


2.180 


Under  $5 

$5  aiid  over  bar  under  $6  . . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7. . . 
$7  and  over  but  under $8... 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9 . . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10  . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  ovei  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over , 


1  643 

3.424  I 
10.198  I 
20.265  '■■ 
25.041  ! 
21.727  i 
24.516 
21. 458  . 
17,974   . 
10.502  '. 

7.195  . 


28 
12  I 

8 
4 

3  ' 

1  '. 

2  I. 


1.533 

347 

282 

16 
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MATERIALS  USED. 


CONSUMPTION   OF    FUEL. 


Of  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  by  iron  and  steel  works  in  1890,  amounting  to  8327,272,845,  the  expense 
for  fuel  was  855,561,749,  or  16.98  percent,  as  compared  witli  18.81  per  cent  in  1880. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  kind  of  fuel  used  in  the  difl'erent 
branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST   OF  FUEL  CONSUMED   IN   THE   DIFFERENT   BRANCHES  OF  THE 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1880  AND  1890. 


KINDS  OF  Fl'EL. 


Tear. 


Total 


AothraoUe  coal tons . . ' 

BitaminouH  coal tonn..! 

0»ke tons.. 

4  'tiarroal biinheln. .  i 

IMl  lined  for  fu^l barrels.. 

Nat ural  gas 


1H80 
1890 

1/iMO 
1890 

IfWO 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 


AOQREOATES. 


BLAST  FURNACKS. 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


3. 322, 498 
2, 97J.  914 

5. 659. 055 
6. 723, 409 

2,277.555 
9, 632, 390 

69, 592, 091 
74, 499, 202 

853 
1.859.138 


$35. 069, 873 
55.561,749 

9. 889.  037 
6,054,420 

12.610,440 
10, 426. 030 

8,  743, 382 
28,7.52.972 

4.726.114 
5. 037, 175 

900 
1,124.206 


Quantity. 


2. 615, 182 
2.012,477 

1, 051,  753 
551.007 

2. 128. 255 
9, 237. 9  5 

53. 900. 828 
07.672,  i.>G 


Cost. 


r21.917.002 
37. 884.  383 


8, 012.  755 
.'»,  165, 761 

2, 095.  887 
750.  522 

8. 129, 240 
27. 435. 780 

3, 070. 120 
4.  523, 320 


ROLLINC    MILI^  AND  STEEL 
WORKS. 


FORGES  AND  BLOOMEKIES. 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


$13. 202. 597 
17. 3»7, 434 


700,976 
961,  039 

4. 605. 689 
5. 171. 102 

142, 60.'> 
393.  050 

2. 667.  902 
2,770.011 


1,875,062 
1,487,713 

10,510,255 
9. 663,  208 

582, 901 
1,311.588 

234. 379 
243, 773 


1,859.138  1.124,206 


Quantity. 


340 
398 

1.613 
1,300 

0,695 
1,405 

13,014.361 
4, 056. 4:{5 

853 


3.566.946 


3,  566. 946 


Cost. 


$850,274 
279, 932 

1.220 
M6 

4,298 
3,300 

31.241 
5.004 

812.  615 
270.  082 

900 


The  aggregate  consumption  of  iron  ore,  mill  cinder,  and  fluxing  material,  and  tbe  total  cost  of  these  materials 
used  in  the  census  years  1880  and  18JK>,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  IRON  ORE,  MILL  CINDER,  AND  FLUXING  MATERIAL  CONSUMED 

IN  THE  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  MATEKIALS. 


Year. 


A(}GREOATE8. 


BLA.««T  FURNACE."*. 


R()LLI5(}  MttJjS  AND  STEEL 
WORKS. 


Total 1880 

1890 


Irnn  ore 


1880 
1890 


Mill  cinder 1880 

1890 

Fluxing  material 1880 

1890 


TODH. 


Cost. 


11.232.905       $39,074,700  10,779,881 


Tons. 


24, 332,  783         74. 2^4, 942 


7. 709, 708 
17.  425, 422 

354, 048 
1.283.071 


30, 51G.  697 
66,971,256 

910.  C67 
3.086,808 


23. 7:<2, 473 

7,256,684 
16.825,112 

354.048 
1.283,071 


3,160.149  i   2.547.336  ji   3.109,149 
5,624,290  ;   4,196,878  i'  .  5.624.290 


Co«t. 


$36,663,281 
70, 789, 216 

3,1,205.278    ! 
63. 5U5, 530 

910,667 
3.086,808 

2.547,336 
4.196,878    i 


Tons. 


Co«t. 


373. 414         $2, 779. 879 
581.503  3.:;.'i5.  i:t9 


373. 414 
581,503 


2. 779, 871» 
3.  :i55.  139 


FOROE8  AND  BLOOMERISS. 


Tour. 


79.010 
18.807 


70.010 
18. 807 


COHt. 


$531,540 
110.587 

.•>:n..'»io 

110.587 


OTHER  MATERIALS. 


The  materials  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  statements  consist  of  diflferent  forms  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
following  comparatire  statement  gives  the  tonnage  of  this  class  of  materials  consnmed  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  during  the  census  years  1880  and  1890.  The  old  or  scrap  material  presented  in  this  table  inchides  only 
the  old  or  waste  materials  purchased  and  consumed  by  the  iron  and  steel  works  and  takes  no  account  of  the  scrap 
iron  and  8<*rap  steel  which  are  the  constant  product  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  and  usually  consumed  by  the 
works  producing  them. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  USED  AS  MATERIAL,  IRON  AND  STEEL 

INDUSTRY :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLAS8  OF  MATERIALS. 


Aggregate 

Old  and  scrap  iron  and  steel  (total). 


1880 


Tons. 


4, 268, 613 


1,  351, 636 


Cost, 


1890 


Tons. 


$113. 424, 247 


9. 784, 052 


37,908,350 


1,957,301 


Old  iron  rails 

Other  old  or  scrap  iron 

Old  steel  rails  and  steel  rail  ends 
Other  old  or  scrap  steel 


AU  other  materials  (total) 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferro  manganese 

Pig  iron 

Hammered  iron  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  and  scrap  blooms  ■ 

Purchased  mack  bar 

Purchased  be»«»emer  steel 

Purchased  open-hearth  r.teel 

Swedish  billeta  and  bars 


708.534 

447.078 

85.653 

110, 371 

2, 917, 007 


20,701,099 

11,768,274 

2,435.263 

3, 003, 714 

75.515,897 


392,495 
967.623 
145,837 
451,346 


Cost. 


$179,288,771 


36,460,815 


9. 109, 76.> 

16, 778. 388 

2, 627. 649 

7. 945, 013 


86.138 

2,596.635 

43.411 

49,511 

53,754 

052.155 

a24,993 

10.410 


2. 868. 519 
59,945.632 
2, 588. 140 
2,549.829 
2.369,544 
2,808.497 
1,530,560 
855.176 


7,826,751 

142,827.956. 

248, 536 

7, 588, 784 

6,308,226 

97, 903, 934 

16,936 

599.983 

23,452 

720,457 

234,678 

6,252,594 

838,118 

24,117,921 

141. 342 

•  4, 635, 585 

15,463 

1,008,698 

a  Sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  tons  of  "  Other  billets  and  bars  "  costing  $908,407,  shown  separately  under  classified  materials  in  report  for  1880, 
for  comparative  purposes  are  distributed  as  follows:  9,216  tons,  $507,509,  with  purchased  bessemer  steel,  and  7.280  tons,  $400,898,  with  purchased  open-hearth  steel. 

No  section  of  the  United  States  contains  all  the  raw  materials  essential  to  the  development  of  an  extensive  iron 
and  steel  industry.  Tlie  southern  states  are  endowed  with  a  wealth  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  deposits  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  which  permits  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  at  a  cost  considerably  below  that  possible 
in  other  sections.  This  pig  iron,  however,  is  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  process  most  lai'gely  in 
use  at  the  pi*esent  time.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  although  containing  immense  deposits  of  high  grade  ores  for 
steel  making  pui*poses,  have  no  mineral  fuel  economically  available  for  iron  making  purposes,  and  in  parts  of  these 
states  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  wood  for  charcoal.  Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal,  but  the  iron  ores  with  few  exceptions  carry  duly  small  percentages  of  iron  and  are  suitable  only  for  tbundry  and 
mill  purposes.  The  wide  separation  of  the  materials  for  iron  manufacture  in  the  northern  states  necessitates  the 
transj)ortation  of  the  ore  and  fuel  long  distances.  The  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior  is  carried  a  distance  of  over 
1,000  miles  to  the  furnac*es  in  central  Pennsylvania,  while  the  coke  from  the  Connellsville  region  in  Pennsylvania 
is  used  in  the  furnaces  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  The  payment  of  freight  on  the  various  raw  materials  constitutes 
an  important  item  in  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture. 


PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  aggiegate  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  1880  and  1890, 
with  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  in  each  class: 

COMPAKATIVE  STATEMENT,  CLASS,  QUANTITY,  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  PRODUCTS,  IRON 

AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PHODUCT8. 


Total 


TONS. 


18S0 


1890 


7,265,140    I     18,216,215 


Fig  iron,  including  castings  direct  from  furnace 

Kolled  and  hammered  products  and  direct  steel  castings: 

Iron 

Bessemer  steel 

Open-hearth  steel 

Crucible  steel 

Miscellaneous  steel 

Products  of  forges  and  bloomeries 


3,781,021 

2,353,248 

889,896 

93.143 

70,  319 

4.956 

72.557 


0, 906, 607 

3, 225, 140 

.  4. 385.  365 

590,198 

69.903 

4,227 

34,775 


PKRCKNTAGB  OF  IN- 
CRKASB  OB  DBCRXASB. 


Increase.     Decrease. 


150.73 


162.01 

37.05 
392.80 
533.65 


0.59 
14.71 
52.07 


The  coanties  showing  the  greatest  production  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  census  year  1890,  compared  with 
the  same  counties  for  1880,  are  presented  in  the  following  statement.  These  counties  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
arranged  in  order  of  largest  production  in  1890.    In  one  class  are  included  those  which  produced  in  1890  over 
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100,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  finished  forms  of  iron  and  steel:  tbe  second  class  includes  all  counties  producing  over 
60,000  tons,  but  less  tban  100,000  tons  in  1890.  In  tbe  first  list  are  31  counties,  representing  8  states,  and  in  tbe 
second  list  19  counties,  representing  II  states. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON   AND   STEEL,  COUNTIES  PRODUCING  60,000  TONS   AND  OVER  IN 

1890:  1880  AND  1890. 

COUNTIES  PRODUCING  OVER  100,0<)0  TONS  OF  PIG  IRON,  ROLLED  AND  HAMMERED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  AND  BLOOMS. 


COUMTISft. 


Alle^beoy.  l*a 

roi.k.  Ill 

Jeifrnion.  All 

Mahoniog.  Ohio  .. 

I>aiiphiD,  Pa 

Cambria,  Pa 

Cuyahoga,  Ohio . . 
Larkawnuna.  Pa.. 
N(»rtliampto:i.  Pa. 

M«*rc*rr.  Pa 

Lrhiglr.  Pa  

LrUanon,  Pn 

Will.  Ill 

Mocitgomt-r}'.  Pa.. 

BerkH.  Pa 

JrlTer^oD,  Ohio 


NET  TONS. 


1880 


848.146 
248,479 

26, 052 
219, 957 
223,676 
260.140 
210,  a54 
151.273 
322,882 
182,881 
324,875 

73, 149 

84.094 
168.628 
213,580 

40,561 


1890 


3. 796, 048 
1.154,250 
684,055 
626,282 
573,85!i 
570. 330 
5M,847 
550,132 
500,487 
493.022 
411. 187 
403, 130 
369,  275 
340,874 
335.503 
292,871 


COUNTIES. 


NET  TONS. 


Lawrent.-e,  Pa 

Trumbull.  Ohio 

Marshall.  W.  Va 

Belmont,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  W«h 

Ohio,  W.Va 

Rensselaer,  N .  Y 

Ch€»«ter,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa ...  1 1 

Montour.  Pa 

Wayne,  Mich 

Albany.N.y 

Columbiana,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Pa 

Fayette,  Pa 


1880 

88.443 
73, 309 
37,700 
56. 193 

128, 191 
84,767 

177,967 
78. 363 
87.019 
79,789 
63.548 
40.611 
44,110 
9.988 
37,108 


1890 


262,  315 
247,165 
206. 41? 
181,876 
174.678 
174, 305 
172,135 
150,886 
127. 811 
121,455 
115,167 
111,150 
105,  773 
104,149 
100.639 


COUNTIES  PRODUCING  OVER  60,000  BUT  UNDER  100.000  TONS  OF  PIG  IRON,  ROLLED  AND  HAMMERED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  AND  BLOOMS. 


NET  TONS. 


NET  TONS. 


COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 


Worc*»»ter,  Mass 

Warren.  N.J 

Lawr«-nce,  Ohio 

Baltimore  city  and  Baltimore  county,  Md. 

Coll»ert.  Ala 

Si.  I^uirt  city  and  St.  Louis  county,  .Mo. . 

Amifttmng,  Pa 

PhiliMlelphia.ps 

AUeichany.  V;: 

£iua*x .  N.  Y 


1880 

30,180 
76.622 
70,794 
69,944 


1800 


102,044 

9,300 

65.983 

8,437 

66,725 


98,492 
97,595 
95,444 
94.581 
92, 395 
91.252 
88.069 
82,094 
80.423 
73.699 


Blair.  Pa 

Marion.  Tcnn. . . 

Roanoke,  Va 

Hamilton.  Tenn. 

St.  Clair,  111 

Rhea,  Teun 

Perry,  Ohio 

Oneida,  N.  Y  ... 
Center,  Pa 


1880 


1890 


68,039 
17. 958 


35.645    I 
26,650 

'-I 

34.834 

21, 108 

17,411     > 


71.013 
70.  795 
09,916 
67,907 
67,794 
64.453 
63,259 
61.785 
61.628 


In  the  compilatiou  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  inannfaeture  of  iron  and  steel  there  is  a  partial  dupliration 
of  some  of  the  items  that  contribute  to  the  aggregate  tonnage  and  value  of  all  products.  In  a  number  of  instances 
the  finished  product  of  one  establishment  becomes  the  raw  material  of  another,  and  after  further  inanii)u]ation 
api>ear8  again  in  the  table  of  products.  This  duplication  is  unavoidable.  The  finished  products  of  each  individual 
establishment  must  be  considered  to  comprise  the  various  articles  produced  and  sold  by  it,  whether  the  articles 
are  of  the  most  highly  finished  character  or  are  only  suitable  for  remanufacture  by  the  establishment  purchasing 
them.  Thus,  'Miiuck  bar  produced  for  Siile"  and  steel  sold  by  the  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  works  to  other 
rolling  mUl  establishments  in  the  form  of  billets  or  slabs  are  unavoidable  duplications,  as  these  materials  ai)pear  a 
second  time  as  bars,  plates,  or  other  articles  as  the  finished  products  of  the  establishments  purchasing  the  crude 
metal. 

Similar  methods  of  tabulation  were  necessarily  employed  in  presenting  the  results  of  previous  censuses,  so 
that  accuracy  of  comparison  of  tonnages  and  values  at  different  periods  is  not  invalidated. 
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MACHINERY. 

The  following  statement  gives  tlie  number,  equipment,  and  capacity  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  United 
-States,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1S81)  and  1S90: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT.    NUMBEK,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  CAPACITY  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  IRON  AND  STEEL 

INDl'STRV:  1880  AND  1890. 

[iDcludin};  idle  (•Atablijthmentn.] 


ITEMS.  1H80  1800 


liUi8t  furnaces: 

N  unilHT  of  establishments 483  o77 

Number  of  oomidetiil  fumaccM 6Sl  559 

Total  daily  capacity  in  tonn  of  pi;r  iron 19,248  42. 4:{6 

IloUiuj;  mills  and  stc'el  works  .- 

NamlH*r  of  eKiablishmeuts 391  429 

Total  daily  rai»acity  in  net  tons  of  finished  products 22. 098  46.  565 

Nunil>er   of    sin<:le  puddling  funiareH.  ench    double  furnace  counle<l  as  2  4.376  4.853 
single  fumace.«*. 

Number  of  heating  funiaces 2.622  2.912 

NnmlKT  of  hammers 451;'  625 

Number  of  cut-nail  machines 3.775  5.909 

Number  «f  trains  of  rolls I.:t42  1.557 

NumlH-i- of  l»essemer8t<'el  converters  (including  Clapp-Griffiths  and  Kobert-  24  97 
B<'S84>mer  i . 

Total  daily  cai»acity  in  tons  of  inj^ots 4. 467  21, 599 

Number  of  oi)en-hearth  steel  furnaces 37  129 

Total  daily  <-apa4-ity  in  tons  <»f  ingots 827  4. 041 

Numljer  of  jMits  which  can  l»e  used  at  each  heat  in  crucible  steel  works 2. 691  2. 6  6 

Forges  anfl  blriomeries: 

Number  of  establishments 118  32 

Number  of  tires 4D.5  202 

Numl)er  of  hammers ^ 141  39 

Ttttal  daily  capacity  in  tons  of  blooms,  billets,  or  bars 520  205 


At  the  census  of  1S90  tlie  wlu)le  nuuil>er  of  establishments  reported,  including  those  that  were  idle  and  in 
course  of  construction,  was  872,  as  compared  with  1,005  in  1880  and  808  in  1870.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
establishments  from  1880  to  1S90  is  due  largely  to  the  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  blooms  and  hammere<l 
bar  iron  direct  from  iron  ore  and  from  pig  and  scrap  iron  in  forges  and  bloomeries,  to  the  dismantling  of  many  of 
the  smaller  blast  furnace  plants,  to  the  erection  of  fewer  but  larger  works,  and  t4)  the  many  consolidations  of 
existing  establishments  under  one  management  which  have  taken  place  since  1880.  The  483  blast  furnace 
establishments  in  1880,  controlling  (>81  furnaces,  had  a  total  daily  capacity  of  19,248  tons  of  pig  iron,  while  the  377 
establishments  in  1890,  with  only  559  furnaces,  rei)orted  a  total  daily  capacity  of  42,430  tons.  There  is  an  increase 
in  both  the  number  and  the  capacity  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  crude  steel  and  of  finished 
forms  of  iron  and  steel,  the  great  expansion  in  the  capacity  being  largely  ciiused  by  improvements  in  machinery 
and  methods  of  manufacture,  the  more  general  substitution  of  steel  for  iron,  and  greater  rapidity  in  the  working 
of  plant. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  PIG  IRON— BLAST   FURNACES. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year  189()  amounted  to  9,JK)6,G07  tons  of 
2,00()  i)ounds,  as  compared  with  an  output  of  3,781,021  tons  in  laso,  and  2,052,821  tons  in  1870.  From  1870  to 
1S80  the  increase  in  production  amounted  to  1,728,200  tons,  or  84.10  per  cent,  while  from  1880  to  1890  the  increase 
was  (J,  125,586  tons,  or  102.01  per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  summary  indicates  the  growth  of  the  pig  iron  industry  since  1870: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1870.  1S80,  AND  ISiH)  (a) 


ITEM*>. 


]H70(6) 


1H80<&) 


IKOO 


Number  of  cRtabliHlimentH 

Capital 

Miftoellftiieoas  ex])CDHes 

Avemjje  number  of  employoH  (aj;gregat«) 

Total  wages 

Ofilcera,  tirm  memlterH,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  emi)loyea: 

Average  number 

Total  wag«'» 

Cost  of  mati-rials  uj*e<l - 

Value  of  proiliU'tH 

TiiUH  nf  pro«hi<'t« 


:i86 

$56. 145. 326 

(d) 

27,554 

$ri.475.2ri« 

(/) 


341 

$89,531,362 

«/) 

^11.095 

<'fl2,  65.-1.  428 

(/) 


(.0 


(/) 


$45,41)8.017 

$69. 64Q,  498 

2. 052. 821 


$58.  619. 742 

/;$89. 31.5.  569 

3.781.021 


304 

C$134,608,543 

$6,  .TI2. 075 

34.  483 

$16. 220,  145 

1.068 
$1,611,687 

33,415 

$14, 614. 458 

$110,098,015 

p$145.643.  1.53 

9, 91)6, 6;)7 


a  This  statement  inohules  only  active  eHtablishnieuts  for  ihe  censuHeaof  1880  ami  1H90;  such  eat-ablishmentH  were  not  reportwl  separat^'ly  at  the  census  of  1870. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880.  see  n'marks  in  regard  to  the  dc])i-Ai-iat<>d  currency  of  1K70.  alMO  in  n>ganl  to  the 
lEK^uniuu  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  oiicrations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

c  Includes  hirt^l  property  value<l  at  $5,061,058.     This  item  wa.<<  not  reported  separately  at  previous  c<>nHUM>M. 

d  Xot  reported. 

r  iKies  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota,  and  included  in  the  totals  piibliMheil  for  the  census  of  1880. 
Tli«-*e  employes  Tfere  engage<l  in  making  repairs  to  plant.  * 

/  Xot  report<Ml  separately. 

g  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  n*ported. 

Tlie  following  coDii)arative  statement  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  blast  furnace  industry,  by  states, 
as  reportt*d  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BLAST  FURNACES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


RTATEK. 


Year. 


Tlie  Tniteil  States 61880 

1890 


Number 
of  entab-  , 
lish-      I 
'    ments.    . 


341 
304 


Almltama  ... 
<.*4  4iD«'«-Mrut 
i«e«rrgw  . ... 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


niiiH>ia 1880 

1890 


Indiana  . . 
Kentucky 
Maine 


I 


1880 
/1890 

1880 
1M90 

1880 
/1890 


28 

6 
5 

5 
4 

3 
5 


9 

4 


Capital. 


AVEKAUE  .NTMBRR  OF 
EJHIMX)VI>  AND  TOTAL  WAOBS*. 


$89,531,362 
dl34. 608, 54.3 

2. 707. 196 
15. 778, 786 

1.172,000 
MO.  U92 

I 
t 

712. 000     ' 
748.845     i! 

950.000 
9. 855. 274 

455.000    I 


Kmploy^n. 


e41. 605 
f2i,  483 


1,566 
4,139    i 

I 

139    I 
129 

754 
269 

498 
1.431 

308 


Wa;fe8. 


r$l2.  635.  428 
el6.226. 145 

.'>53.  713 
1.  7S3. 700 

65,  J»74 
««,  881     i> 

77.415 
64. 676 

185.054 
919, 145 

54.840 


('ost  of 
materials  use«l. 


$58, 619.  742 
110,098.615 


Value 
of  product!*. 


$89. 31 5.  .'MM) 
145.643.153 


575, 673 
6, 493, 884 

471.467 
412.  743 

241,796 
237. 836 

1.762.609 
8.088,154 

335.606 


1.40.'>.356 
10.315.091 

644.911 
574.438 

466.890 
3:».  422 

2.391,850 
10,  i:».  310 

460,535 


2.098.035    ; 
826. 199     I 

150.000     . 


1,890 
278 

300 


429,988 
105. 520 

44.930 


801,410 
461. 608 

23.560 


1,248,652 
665,763 

60,375 


a  This  statement  includes  only  arth'e  establishmentM. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discreimneies  in  the  data  for  1880  see  remarks  in  re;aurd  to  the  incluaion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  oth<*r  operations. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reporte<l  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  published  for  the  census  of  1880. 
Tbeae  employ^  were  engage<l  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

d  Inclndfis  hired  pro])erty  valued  at  $.5,061,058.    This  item  was  not  reportt'd  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

r  Includes  1.068  officers,  firm  meml>ers.  and  clerks  aiici  their  wages,  amounting  to  $1,611,687,  dintriboted  as  follows:  Alabama  150,  $262,306;  Connecticut  12 
$16  247:  Georgia  15,  $19,175;    Illinois    11.  $23,115;    Kentucky  16,  $17,038;  Maryland  9,  S7.530:  Michigan  57.  $95,312:  Missouri  27,  $37,763;  New  Jersey  15,  $22,386; 
New   York  52.  $01,181;   Ohio    167.  $200,890;   PennHylvania  333.  $361,407:    Tennessee  64.  $87,616:    Virginia  60.  $80,207;    West  Virginia  13,  $16,758,  W'lHconsin  16. 
.$3U,1S4:  all  other  states  21).  $42,512.     These  classes  were  not  re|K>rted  seiiarately  at  the  censun  of  1880. 

/See  note  a  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BLAST  FURNACES,  JBY  STATES ;  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


8TATB8. 


Year. 


Nambor  ' 
of  e8tab    ' 

ash- 
men t  A. 


Capital. 


AVfiRAOB  NTHPEB  OP 
BMPLOr^S  AND  TUTAL  WAGES. 


Coat  of 
materials  used. 


I    Employes. 


Wages. 


Harvlaod \»S0 

1890 


Massachuaetts 


1880 
al890 


Michigan 1880 

I    1890 

Missouri 1880 

1890 


New  Jersey 
New  York  . 
Ohio 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Oregon 1 880 

al890 

Pennnvlvania 1880 

1890 


13 
15 

4 

5 

12 

8 

30 
16 

62 
46 


2,671.386 
5  259.001 

2, 450. 000 
1,883,470 

$3,644,500 
3.131,366 

8, 836, 471 
6. 443. 208 

13. 002. 586 
11.750,497 

100,000 


2,164 
732 

1.185 
6S4 

1,174 
655 

2,518 
1.462 

8  944 
4.224 

250 


561,870 
416,334 

227.111 
298.966 

1365.639 
262.538 

902.929 
672.288 

2,  725. 157 
2  057, 127 

46.822 


2.091.224 
2. 935, 233 

1, 685. 124 
1, 247, 688 

$2,488,670 
1, 679. 937 

4. 166. 622 
4. 212, 888 

9. 149. 620 
15,696,665 

33,073 


TenD4'SSev . 
Texas 


1880 
1890 

1880 
a  1890 


Vermont 188«» 

1890 

Virginia 18»0 

1890 


137 
116 

9 
11 


41,488.294 
59, 321. 570 

1,422.626 
3,685,806 

40.000 


13.460 
15,967 

1.579 
1,076 

140 


4. 752. 838 
7,645.715 


,       261,897 
525.992 


27.720 


29. 675, 075 
57, 222, 481 

489.440 
2. 450, 882 

23.580 


20,000 


26 


2.035 


13.800 


We»»t  Virginia 


1880 
1890 


Wis«-on8in 18«0 

1890 

All  otli«*r  »tat4'» a  1890 


8 
15 

8 
4 

7 

8 

9 


1,391,500 
4. 156, 206 

1.322.425 
1,446.082 

2,068,218 
3,  546, 340 

2, 727.  .->79 


1.221 
1.328 

893 
424 

853 
611 

465 


255.986 
558.312 

240.158 
198.933 

357,354 
307,041 

191.6:15 


Valne 
of  products. 


12 
5 

$t  197, 125 
3. 108, 222  . 

1.443 
639 

1 

$339,978  ' 
151.342 

1 

$856,806 
1,316.539 

$1,700,339 
1,632,004 

2 

632,000 

390  ' 

• 

176,000 

169.028 

312,810 

3.145.062 
3, 982, 278 

2,275.017 
1.716.983 

$3. 428.  747 
2. 228,  724 

6,816,241 
5,182,606 

13, 038. 193 
19. 800. 268 

78.393 


45, 573. 750 
75. 239, 203 

840. 022 
3,366.464 

36,000 


24,801) 


205,548 
2.820^167 

1.158,611 
1, 503, 847 

2.101.393 
2.378,006    ^ 

»40,a'>8 


440.695 
3. 925, 481 

1.631.096 
2,  009. 505 

3,295.835 
3,114.892 

1.411,121 


a  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  o|>erations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  Th^ie  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colora4lo,  1:  Indiana,  2:  Maine.  1:  Massachusetts.  1:  North  Carolina.  1;  Oregon,  1;  Texas,  1:  Washirgton,  1. 

Ill  1880  blast  furnaces  were  located  in  24  states  and  1  territory,  but  pig  iron  was  produced  in  only  22  states, 
the  furnaces  in  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and  Utah  territory  being  idle  in  that  year.  In  the  census  year  1890 
there  were  25  states  that  contained  completed  blast  furnaces,  and  pig  iron  was  made  in  that  year  in  each  of  these 
states  except  Minnesota.  Since  1880  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  has  been  abandoned  in  Vermont  and  Utah,  and 
during  the  same  jieriod  2  states,  namely,  Colorado  and  Washington,  have  engaged  in  its  production.  California 
does  not  appear  among  the  i)ig  iron  producing  states  in  either  1880  or  1890.  A  charcoal  furnace  was  completed 
and  put  in  operation  in  that  state  in  1881,  but  it  has  made  no  pig  iron  since  ISSiiy  and  is  practically  abandoned. 

The  relative  rank  of  the  various  states  has  undergone  many  changes  since  1880.  Pennsylvania  still  retains 
its  leadership  as  the  producer  of  pig  iron,  being  credited  with  51.05  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  1880  and 
49.13  per  cent  in  1890.  Ohio  was  second  in  rank  in  both  1880  and  1890,  the  output  of  pig  iron  in  this  state  in  the 
foimer  year  being  14.51  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  and  in  the  latter  year  13.60  per  cent.  Alabama,  which 
occupied  tenth  place  in  1880,  now  occupies  third  place,  the  production  of  this  state  in  1890  amounting  to  915,609 
tons,  as  compared  with  62,336  tons  in  1880.  Illinois,  which  was  seventh  in  rank  in  1880,  is  fourth  in  1890,  and  New 
York,  which  was  third  in  rank  in  1880,  occupies  fifth  place  in  1890.  Virginia,  which  was  seventeenth  in  rank  in 
1880,  is  now  sixth,  while  Tennessee  has  advanced  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventh  place. 


CAPITAL. 

The  aggregate  capital  rei)orted  for  this  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  including  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  cxinstruction,  was  $105,151,176  at  the  census  of  1880,  as  compared  with 
$143,633,926  at  the  census  of  1890,  an  increase  of  $38,482,750,  or  36.60  per  cent. 

The  comparative  statement  on  the  following  page  shows  the  distribution  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  in  the  blast  furnace  industry  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF  CAPITAL   IN   ACTIVE   AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE   IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLAS8  or  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Year. 


CAPITAL. 


Total •. 1880 

1890 

EstablUliments  in  operation 1880 

1890 

Idle  establislimeDta 1880 

1890 

Establishments  in  course  of  constmction 1880 

1890 


Nam  Iter 

of  es- 
tablish- 
ments. 


490 
4C0 


Total. 


'  Land,  Htook,  and 
Yuuu.ug.,  finished  prod- 

machinery,  tools,      "rj!"  „  ^IZa 


Baildings, 

and  "*^**  **°  l**05l» 


a$105, 151. 176 
6143.633,926 


implements. 


$48,000,081 
77, 989, 695 


cash,  and  bills 
receivable. 


$57. 151. 095 
65, 64i,  231 


341 
304 

•142 
73 

7 
23 


89, 531. 362 
134.608.543 

14,394,883 
6.458.865 

1.224.931 
2.  566, 518 


41.268.481 
71. 236.  (U8 

6. 277. 160 
4, 605, 150 

454. 450 
2. 058, 497 


48, 262, 881 
63,372,495 

8,117,733 
1,763,715 

770.481 
508.021 


a  Sec  remarks  in  reg:ard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  flgures  for  1880. 
h  Includes  hired  property  valaed  at  $5,061,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  cennns  of  1880. 

As  the  item  of  *' Buildings,  macbinery,  tools,  and  implements^'  more  accurately  represents  the  direct  investment 
in  the  l)last  furnace  industry  common  to  the  two  periods  than  does  the  item  of  land  and  cash  assets,  the  figures 
presented  for  both  years  for  the  first  item  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  true  index  of  the  growth  of  this  branch  of 
manufacture  since  1880.  The  increase  in  the  total  capital  invested  was  36.G0  per  cent,  while  the  investment  in 
buildings  and  machiqery  has  increased  02.48  per  cent,  and  the  land  and  cash  and  stock  on  hand  14.86  per  cent. 
The  value  of  land  was  not  reported  separately  in  1880.  Statements  accompanying  this  reporf  present  in  detail 
the  statistics  concerning  (*apital  in  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  diflferent  states  as  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census. 

EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  ofticers  or  firm  members  and  clerks 
and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOVfiS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES,  BY  CLASSES,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 


AVBRAOB  XUXBKK  OP  EMPLOY^  AND  TOTAL  WAOBfl. 


CIJkS8BS. 


Aggregat4*s. 


Males  above  16  years.         Females  above  15  years. 


Childreu. 


<  I 

^l^S    i   Total  wages.        Number.  Wages. 


All  clasMen. 


<  HKcern  fir  firm  members  ■ 

Clerk* 

SkilI'M 

I'Dnkilled 


iiamber. 

34.483 

.506 

562 

9.094 

24.321 


$16,226,145    ' 

1,174,212    ! 
437.475     ' 
5.261,191 
9.353.267    • 


34,402 

506 

555 

9.094 

24, 247 


$)6,209.335 


1, 174, 212 

434.165 

5.261,191 

9.  339,  467 


Numlier. 

1 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 

1 

$.1.  010 

74 

$13. 80;) 

7 

3,010   : 

•   ••••-•••r' -----•• 

74 

13.800 

1 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wage^ 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES.  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 

[NOT  INCLUDING   OFFICER8,  FIRM    MRMBEK8,   AND   CLKRK8.] 


AVEBACiE  Nl'MBEB  OF 
EXFLOTl^S. 


WEEKLY  R.iTKS  OF  WAGES. 


Males  alwve  ,  r'>.«Mf«« 
16  years.        <'»»»dren. 


Total 


33,341 


74 


UntUrta 

$5  ami  uver  but  nnder  $6. . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  o%'er  but  under  iM-  - . 
$H  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
tU  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$2U  and  over  but  ander  $25. 
$25  and  over 


235 

46 

260 

28 

2.163 

4.867 

5. 613 

6.351 

6.576 

4,722 

1.750 

541 

245 
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During  the  census  year  1890  the  blast  furnace  establishments  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.23  months 
each,  and  the  average  t^rm  of  employment  tor  labor  was  10.62  months,  the  excess  of  the  latter  period  over  the 
former  being  due  to  the  fact  that  establishments  reporting  the  maximum  term  of  operation  also  reported  the 
greatest  number  of  hands.     In  1880  the  blast  furnace  establishments  were  in  operation  an  average  of  8  months. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

The  total  quantity  and  cost  of  each  class  of  materials  consumed  by  the  blast  furnaces  as  reported  at  the  censuses 
of  1880  and  1890,  with  the  aggregate  cost  of  all  materials,  is  shown  i^  the  following  statement.  With  the  exception 
of  charcoal,  which  is  reported  in  bushels,  the  quantities  are  given  in  tons  of  2,000  i>ounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


1880 


1890 


CLASS  OK  MATERIALS. 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


Total 


$58,619,742 $110,098,615 


DomoHtic  iron  ore 7.  256, 684 

Foreign  iron  ore ,. (a) 

Fluxing  material 3, 169, 149 

Anthracite  coal 2, 615, 182 

Bituminous  coal 1,051,753 

Coke 2,128,255 

Charcoal i  53, 909, 828 

Mill  cinder  and  scrap  ,  354,018 

All  other  materials 


I 


33,205,278 

2, 547,  336 
8, 012, 755 
2,095,887 
8.129,240 
3. 679, 120 
910,667 
39.459 


15.734,400 
1,090.712 
5.624.290 
2, 012, 477 
551,007 
9,237,935 

67.672,156 
1, 283, 071 


57,607,045 

5,897,585 

4.196,878 

5. 165, 761 

759,!^ 

27. 435, 780 
4.523,320 
3.086,808 
1,425,016 


a  Domestic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

The  foreign  iron  ores  consumed  in  1890  were  obtained  almost  wholly  from  Cuba,  Spain,  Algiers,  and  Elba,  a 
small  quantity  being  imported  from  Canada.  The  consumption  of  foreign  iron  ores  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years,  the  purity  of  the  material,  its  adaptability  for  steel  making  purposes,  and  its  relatively  low  cost  commending 
it  to  the  blast  furnace  establishments  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York. 

RICHNESS  OF  IRON  ORES. 

In  addition  to  15,734,400  tons  of  domestic  iron  ore  and  1,090,712  tons  of  foreign  iron  ore  consumed  by  blast 
furnaces  in  1890  there  were  smelted  for  iron  making  purposes  1,283,071  tons  of  the  waste  materials  of  other 
industrial  operations.  These  waste  materials  included  mill  cinder  and  roll  and  hammer  scale  obtained  in  the 
puddling,  heating,  and  rolling  of  iron;  residuum  from  the  smelting  of  franklinite  in  the  production  of  zinc,  which 
was  employed  by  2  furnaces  in  New  Jersey,  and  1  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  production  of  spiegeleisen ;  and  blue 
billy,  or  purple  ore,  a  product  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  iron  pyrites.  The  aggi^egate  consumption 
of  iron  ore  and  these  waste  materials  in  1890  was  18,108,183  tons,  producing  9,906,607  tons  of  pig  iron,  while  in 
1880  the  total  output  of  pig  iron  was  3,781,021  tons,  with  a  consumption  of  iron  ore  and  other  materials  used  as 
iron  ore  of  7,610,732  tons.  Considering  that  the  average  yield  of  metal  in  tlie  blast  furnaces  from  foreign  iron 
ore,  mill  cinder,  rolling  mill  scale,  zinc  residuum,  etc.,  is  57  per  cent,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  John  Birkinbine,  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  investigation  on  the  mining  of  iron  ore  in  1890,  there  was  obtained  an  output  of  pig  iron 
from  this  source  in  1890  of  1,353,056  tons.  This  leaves  8,553,551  tons  of  pig  iron  as  the  approximate  quantity' 
produced  from  the  15,734,400  tons  of  domestic  iron  ore  in  1890,  or  an  average  yield  of  metal  from  ores  mined  in 
the  United  States  of  54.36  per  cent.  No  statistics  are  available  of  the  consumption  of  foreign  iron  ores  by  the 
blast  furnaces  in  the  census  year  1880,  but  assuming  the  416,174  tons  imported  in  that  year  to  have  entered  into 
consumption  during  that  period,  there  remains  a  total  of  6,840,510  tons  as  the  quantity  of  domestic  iron  ore  smelted 
in  1880.  Assuming  that  the  foreign  iron  ore,  mill  cinder,  etc.,  consumed  in  1880  yielded  439,027  tons  of  pig  iron,  we 
have  3,341,994  tons  as  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  from  the  6,840,510  tons  of  domestic  iron  ore  consumed, 
or  an  average  ^ield  of  metal  to  the  ton  of  ore  of  48.86  per  cent.  The  increased  yield  in  1890  over  1880  is  largely 
due  to  the  more  general  employment  of  the  rich  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  as  a  substitute  for  the  leaner 
local  ores  consumed  in  1880  by  many  northern  and  western  blast  furnaces. 
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PKODUCTS. 

Aggregate  figures  such  as  are  obtained  in  the  tabulation  of  the  individual  re]K)rts  for  a  number  of  establishments 
in  any  particular  district  supply  no  accurate  data  to  determine  the  cost  of  pro<luciug  a  given  manufactured  article. 
Even  at  2  furnaces  situated  in  the  same  locality,  employing  the  same  number  of  men,  and  consuming  the  same 
chai*acter  of  materials,  the  cost  of  production  may  vary  as  much  as  $2  to  $3  a  ton.  At  1  establishment  the  cost  of 
the  ore,  limestone,  and  coal  used  is  calculated  according  to  the  expense  incurred  in  mining  and  assembling  these 
materials  at  the  furnace,  while  the  other  concern,  although  owning  and  operating  its  own  mines,  may  charge  the 
material  to  the  furnace  at  the  market  price.  In  the  first  instance  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is 
considerably  below  the  cost  at  the  second  works,  where  the  materials  charged  into  the  furnace  already  carry  a 
profit  for  the  mining  operations,  which  element  is  not  included  in  the  cost  reported  for  the  other  plant. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  total  tonnage  production  of  pig  iron  in  1880  and  1890 
classified  according  to  the  fuel  used,  with  the  proportion  each  kind  bears  to  the  aggregate  output  in  the  2  years. 
The  figures  include  the  quantity  of  spiegeleisen  and  castings  ma<le  direct  from  the  furnace. 

C4>MPAKATIVE  STATEMENT,  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG   IRON,  INCLUDING   DIRECT  CASTINGS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO 
KIND  OF  FUEL  USED,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OK  PROUlTiTS. 


Total 


TONS. 


PEBCENTAOB  OF  TOTAL 
PBODl'CTIOX. 


1880 


IHOO 


1880 


03,781,021 


9.906,607 


100.00 


1890 


100.00 


Mixed  anthracite  coal  nn«l  roko  pi;;  iron 

Coke  and  bitoininous  coal  pig  irou 

Charcoal  pig  iron 

Anthracite  coal  pig  iron 


714.  500 

1.803.241 

18.90 

19.11 

1.517,553 

7.017,769  :; 

40.14  1 

70.84 

435.318 

064,711 

11.51 

1 

6.71 

1.113,560 

330.886 

19.45 

3.34 

aiii«»ii 


«  Four  thoiiftand  two  hunilre<l  and  twenty-nine  tons  of  direct  cast inc8  Hhown  in  the  report  forbla^t  fumac^n,  1880.  have  been  diiitriluite<l  in  thin  Mtatenient 
jr  I  be  wvvral  kinds  of  pig  iron ;  hence  the  quantities  of  pig  iron  do  not  agree  Mith  the  data  shown  in  the  report  for  the  Tenth  Census. 

The  jnoductiou  of  spiegeleisen  in  the  census  year  1890,  which  is  included  in  the  figures  of  total  production  of 
pig  iron,  amounted  to  133,704  tons,  as  compared  with  12,875  tons  produced  in  the  census  year  1880.  Four  states 
made  spiegeleisen  in  1890,  namely,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Colorado,  while  in  1880  only  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  were  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  The  production  of  castings  direct  from  the  furnace  amounted 
to  0,(MWi  tons  in  1890  and  4,229  tons  in  1880. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States 
ill  1880  and  1890,  classified  according  to  fuel  used.  The  figures  include  the  quantity  and  value  of  spiegeleisen  and 
castings  made  direct  from  the  furnace. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  KIND  OP  FUEL  USED, 

BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CUtHH  OK  PKODL'CTH. 


Total 


Mixed  anthmcite  coal  and  coke  pig  iron. 

Coke  and  bituniinoiis  ooal  pi^  iron 

Charcoal  pig  irou 

Anthracite  coal  pig  iron 


Total  tonnage  and  value 
All  other  products 


18H0 


Tons. 


714.500 
1.517,553 

435.318 
1.113,560 

03.781,021    I 


Value. 


1H90 


Torn*. 


Value. 


$80,315,509     I '    $145.«43.153 


I  • 


16, 627. 291 
85,513,233 
12,488,744 
23,574,742 


88,204,010 
1,111.550 


1.  WW.  241 

7,017.760 

6G4.711 

330.880 

0,906,607 


28. 195. 906 

100, 687, 256 

11,057,710 

4,772,021 


145. 612, 983 
30,170 


n  Tout  thoasand  two  hundre«l  ind  twenty-nine  tons  <»f  direct  castings  shown  in  the  wport  for  blast  furnaces,  1880,  have  been  distributed  in  this  statement 
asMfOg  the  ■everal  kinds  of  pig  iron ;  hence  the  quantities  of  pig  iron  do  not  agree  with  the  data  shown  in  the  report  for  the  Tenth  Census. 
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MACHINERY. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  diflferent  states  in  tons  of  2,000  poands,  including 
castings  made  direct  from  the  furnace,  during  the  census  years  1880  and  1890,  with  the  number  of  completed  furnace 
stacks  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  the  relative  rank  of  each  state,  in  quantity  of  product  and  its  percentage  ot 
the  total  production : 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  NUMBER   OF  STACKS   AND   PRODUCTION,  INCLUDING   ACTIVE   AND   IDLE  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, STATES  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCT,  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES. 


i  Year. 


Total 1880 

189U     i 

I 

!. 

IVoimyl  vania 1880 

1890 

Ohio 1880 

1800 

Alabama 1880    J 

1800    j 

lUinoiH 1880 

1M90 

Kew  York i880 

1800 

Virginia 1880 

1890 

TenneMaee 1880 

1890 

Mirbigan 1880 

1890 

WiKconaiu .     1880    . 

1890  ; 

New  Jcr<»ey 188  » 

1890 

Went  Virginia  1880 

1890 

MiniMMm IHHO 

1890 

Maryland  1880 

1890 


Com- 

i)lete(l 

niniace 

stacka. 


fiSl 
550 


200 
221 

103 
71 

15 

48 

10 
15 

57 
37 

31 
31 

21 
19 


27 
26 


14 
10 

20 
18 

11 
5 

17 

8 

22 
14 


Prodnction 

of  pig  iron 

in  tona. 


a3, 781. 021 
by,  006, 607 


1.930,311 
4.867,504 

548.712 
1,347.519 

62.3.36 
915.609 

95.468 
746.677 

313,368 
344.339 

17,906 
312.367 

47,873 
295.880 

119.586 
227,827 

118.282 
215. 143 

157. 414 
145,040 

80,050 
129.360 

95.050 
101.030 

50,664 
96.636 


Percent-  ■ 

age  of    ' 

total  pro- ' 

d action.  ■ 


Rank. 


100.00 
100.00 


51.05 
49.13 

14.51 
13.60 

1.C5 
9.24 

2  53 
7.54 

8.29 
3.48 

0.47 
3.15 

1.27 
2.99 

3.16 
2.30 

3.13 
2.17 

4.16 
1.46 

2.12 
1.31 

2.51 
1.02 

1.58 
0.98 


1 

1      I 

•> 
2 

10 
3 

7 
4 

3 
5     . 

17    ' 


13 

7     • 

5 

8.1 

6   : 

9      < 

I 

4      ] 
10     . 

9 
11 

8 
12     , 

11  i 

13 


STATES. 


Kentucky- 


Year. 


Georgia 

Connectlcnt 


Indiana.. 
Colorado . 
Texaa  . . . 


Oregon  

Maaaachnaetta. 
Washington . . . 

Maine 

North  Carolina. 

Minneaota 

Vermont 

Utah 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1800 


-Com- 
pleted 
farnace 
atacka. 


22 
6 

10 
5 

8 
0 

4 

2 


1 
3 

1 
1 

6 
4 


1 
1 

I 
1 

1 
1 


Production 

of  pig  iron 

in  tona. 


58.106 
44.278 

23.000 
28,111 

18.770 
22,255 

18,237 
16.460 


Percent- 

total  pro- 
duction. 


l.M 
0.45 

0.61 
0.28 

0.50 
0.22 

0.48 
0.17 


12.940 

1.400 
8.950. 

3.200 
8,411 

9.543 
8.380 


0.13 

0.04 
0.09 

0.08 
0.09 

0.25 
0.08 


4,787 

2,015 
3,700 


0.05 

0.05 
0.04 


3,377 


0.03 


620 


0.02 


12 
14 

14 
15 

15 
16 

16 
17 


18 

21 

10 

19 
20 

18 
21 


22 

20 
23 


•>. 


24 


•v> 


a  Incliidofl  4.229  Iohm  of  caating&  made  direct  from  farnace. 


b  Ineladea  6.066  tona  of  caatinga  made  direct  from  furnace. 


Notwitliatandiu^  the  fivct  that  the  prwluction  of  pig  iron  has  increased  from  3,781,021  tons  of  2,000  pounds  in 
1880  to  9,906,607  tons  in  1890,  the  total  number  of  completed  furnaces  has  decreiised  during  the  10  years  from  681 
to  559.  Many  furnaces  which  were  active  in  1880  have  since  been  abandoned,  owing  to  their  inability  to  comi)ete 
protitiibly  with  the  larger,  better  located,  and  more  modern  furnaces.  The  majority  of  these  abandoned  furnaces 
were  of  small  capacity,  antl  were  able  to  produce  and  market  pig  iron  only  during  periods  of  great  demand  and 
consequent  high  prices.  The  large  number  of  improved  furnaces  which  have  been  built  during  recent  years 
favorably  located  for  the  supply  of  materials  at  low  cost,  and  within  easy  access  to  a  market  for  the  tinished 
products,  has  rendered  the  oi)erations  of  these  older  furnaces  unremunerative  even  in  periods  of  great  activity. 

Pennsylvania  shows  a  decrease  of  48  furnaces  from  1880  to  1890,  and  during  the  same  i)eriod  the  total  number 
ot  furnaces  in  Ohio  has  decreased  by  32.  These  figures  merely  exhibit  the  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  furnaces, 
as  many  large  fhniaces  have  been  erected  during  this  period  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  to  take  the  place 
of  small  stacks  abandoneil.  Since  1S80  286  furna<*es  have  been  abandoned  in  the  United  States,  either  owing  to 
unfavorable  location  or  to  giv<»  place  to  larger  and  more  modern  plants,  while  during  the  same  perioil  164  new 
furnaces  have  been  built,  in  additi<m  to  a  large  number  of  plants  that  have  been  remodeled  and  supplied  with 
new  machinerv. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  presents  by  states  the  number,  class,  and  daily  capacity  of  blast  famaces, 
as  re)K)rted  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER,  CLASS,  AND  CAPACITY  OF  BLAST  FURNACE  STACKS,  INCLUDING  ACTIVE  AND 

IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  "*,. 


1 
1 

1 

Year.  1 

1 

1 

Total  num- 
ber of  com- 
pleted fur- 
nacestacku. 

TotJil  daily 

capacity  iu 

toiiH  of  2,000 

pounds. 

1 

1 
1 

CHARCOAL 

1 
t 

FIR.NACES. 

1 

1 
ANTHKACITBANDMI.XED 
ANTHKACITK  AND  COKK   | 
FrRNACES.                 1 

COKK  A.\D  BITCMIVOUS 
COAL  FIRNACKS. 

STATES. 

• 

Nnm)M*rof , 
stacks. 

1 

Daily  ca- 
pacity iu 
tons. 

Number  of 
stacks. 

Daily  ca 
pacity   iu  ' 
tons. 

Number  of 
stacks. 

1 

Daily  ca- 
pacity in 
ton'}*. 

The  United  StattM 

1881) 
1890 

1880    ' 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

• 

.681 
S59 

19.248 
42.436    ; 

251    j 
140 

1 

10 
14 

3.306 
3.783 

231 

1 
7.572 

199                  8.170 

170 

10, 471 

! 

249 

28.182 

A  lalk*ina -    .  - 

15 
48 

339    ■ 
4.237    : 

159 
600 

1 

5 
34 

180 

; 

3,631 

i^tUvrwAo 

1 
• 1 

2 

8 
9 

10 
5 

10 
15 

4 
2 

■  1 

1 
1 

22 
14 

» 

6 
4 

27 
26 

1 
1 

17 

8 

20 
18 

57 
37 

7 

1 

103 
71 

1 
1 

209 
221 

21 
19 

1 
3 

i         2 

220 

91 
129 

144 
259 

603 
2,772 

73 
60 

392 
323 

18 
18 

281 
713 

81    '■ 
55 

844    ' 
1,216    < 

40 
150 

749    1 
550 

691 
926 

1.664 
2,109 

39 
15 

3.201 
6,713 

12 
42 

8,490 
19,093 

388 
1,109 

10 
130 

18 

:::::  ;:::;i 

2 

220 

Connecticut 

8 
9 

8 
3 

1 

91 
129 

69 

84 

1 

GcoTKiM 

I 

2    ' 

7» 

^■'*^'"  ^BM.    .......    ...••..... 

1 

2    :               175 

niiTTAi*    

1 

10 
15 

3 
2 

4 

603 

■ 

2,772 
68 

IndijinA 

1 

15 

'              1 

1 

60 

Kentnck T 

18 
1 

1 
1 

13 

7 

5 
4 

25 
26 

1 

205    1 
17 

18 
18 

113 
112 

53 
55 

709 
1,216 

40 

.       '         1 

187 

1              1 

5                         3Ufi 

Maine 

t 

1 

......•.....> -- 

MAi^-Und 

• 

5                 111 
3                    75 

1     '               28    : 

1 

4 

.17 

MaAMM*hiiaetta , 

4     1                 526 
1 

\ 

Mirbi^n 

1                  2                   135 

1                  • 

1 

Minnesota   .k ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

1 

1 
i 

1 

1 

8 
5 

! 

ISO 

9 
3 

249 
120 

............. 

500 

1 

430 

Xew  Jersey 

i                20 

891 

18                  920 

1 

15 
9 

7 

1 

33 

11 

1 
1 

36 
15 

16 
7 

1 
3 

2 

172 
166 

39 
15 

434 
134 

12 
42 

242 
179 

165 
193 

10 
130 

18 

1 

i                *2 

1               24 

1,482 
1,253 

1 

North  Carolina 

1 

690 

' 1 

1 

1 

1 

70 
60 

2.767 

••••••••••••i 

6,579 

C FP^ffOD   ...•••  •>••  ••••>•••••••••••••  ••••••••>«..•*.....  ... 

, 

i 

158 
125 

1 

4.940 
8.217 

76 
81 

6 
12 

1 

3,308 
10,6M7 

223 

Xenneaaee    • 

' 

916 

1 

Utah 

1 

i; 

^                      ! 

1        ........ 

.                 1 

11 

1 

IL 

'1 
' 

■ 

.....,,..--..    ...*.. 

Tireinia 

31 
31 

t 

287 
1.200 

24 

18 

165 
160 

1 

7 
13 

1.   _  _ 

122 

'*******'"**' 

1,010 

■ 

1 

11 
5 

14 
10 

1 

30 

319 
525 

473 
842 

1    - 
5 

1                30 

1 

29 

• 
............     1 

VTeat  Viririnia 

1 

6 
5 

200 



626 

11 
6 

288 

377 

1 

1 
3     1               1M 

4 

406 

1 

2588 26 
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Of  the  559  furnaces  at  the  close  of  the  census  year  1890,  which  were  active  or  likely  to  bo  some  day  active, 
170  were  anthracite  coal  or  anthracite  coal  and  coke  furnaces,  249  coke  and  bituminous  coal  furnaces,  and  140 
charcoal  furnaces.  Of  the  681  furnaces  at  the  close  of  1880  there  were  231  anthracite  coal  or  anthracite  coal  and 
coke  fiimaces,  199  coke  and  bituminous  coal  furnaces,  and  251  charcoal  furnaces.  In  the  decade  from  1880  to 
1890  there  is  shown  a  decrease  of  61  in  the  number  of  furnaces  using  anthracite  coal  or  a  mixture  of  anthracite  coal 
and  coke  for  fuel,  a  decrease  of  111  in  the  number  of  furnaces  using  charcoal  and  an  increase  of  50  in  the  number 
of  furnaces  using  coke  and  bituminous  coal. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PIG  IRON  WITH  MINERAL  FUEL. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  during  the  past  10  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
increased  use  of  coke  as  a  blast  furnace  fuel.  In  1880  anthracite  coal  was  extensively  employed  alone  and  also 
as  a  mixture  with  coke  in  the  blast  furnaces,  but  the  tendency  since  that  date  has  been  toward  a  more  general 
employment  of  coke.  Of  the  3,345,703  net  tons  of  pig  iron  produced  in  1880  by  the  use  of  mineral  fuel,  1,113,560 
tons  were  i>roduced  with  anthracite  coal  for  fuel,  1,517,553  tons  with  coke,  or  in  some  instances  with  a  mixture  of 
coke  and  bituminous  coal,  and  714,590  tons  with  a  mixed  fuel  of  anthracite  coal  and  coke.  Very  few  furnaces  are 
now  run  on  anthracite  coal  alone,  and  a  number  ot  the  furnaces  that  used  anthracite  coal  in  part  in  1880  have 
since  either  abandoned  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  or  increased  the  i)ercentage  of  coke  in  the  mixed  fuel.  In  1890 
there  were  produced  330,886  tons  of  pig  iron  with  anthracite  coal  for  fuel,  1,893,241  tons  with  mixed  anthracite 
coal  and  coke,  and  7,017,769  tons  with  coke  alone  or,  in  a  few  instances,  with  a  mixture  of  coke  and  bituminous 
coal. 

The  following  comparative  summary  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  with 
mineral  fuel,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITKMS. 


1880(6) 


1890 


Number  of  establishmenta 

CapiUl 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes: 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used — 

Value  of  producta 

Tons  of  pig  iron 


225 
$70. 262, 615 

(* 
25,025 
$8,554,152 


(e) 


(e) 


$51,254,711 

$76, 739, 573 

3. 345. 703 


221 

£$116,894,982 

$5,330,381 

30,908 

$14,666,139 

807 
$1,256,742 

30.101 

$13,409,397 

$101,699,485 

$133,658,050 

9.241.896 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employ^  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $4,807,470.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 
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The  followiDg  comparative  statement  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  by  the  use 
of  mineral  fuel,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVK  STATEMENT,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


8TATK8. 


Year. 


The  rotted  Stated 


Number 
of  estab- 

luents. 


Capital. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMI>IX)Tto 
AXD  Tl.)TAL  WAOEJ5. 


EniplojY'8. 


Alaltama. 
tacorgia. . 
IlliuoiA. . 


'  61880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
♦•ISM 

I    1880 
1890 

I  nd  iana |     1 880 

el890 

Kentut  k  v 1880 

«1890 

Marvbind 1880 

«1890 

Ma^aachuMtta 1880 

1890 

MiAJMmri 

Xew  Jersey 

New  Tork 

Obio 

Pennnylvania  . . . 

Tenneasee 

Virginia 

Wc»t  Virginia  . . 

WlAconsin 

All  other  states. 


225 

221 


$70,262,615 
cll6,8tf4,982 


2 

17 


955.800 
12. 394^  757 

252.000 


25.025 
(fJO,  908 

300 
3,425 

274 


Wages. 


$8, 554. 152 
dl4.666,  lao 


(.'uMt  of  mate< 
rialH  used. 


$51,254,711 
101.099.485 


Value  of  prod- 
ucts. 


$76, 739, 578 
133,658,050 


60.257 
1,482,021 

14,750 


233.353 
5.  182, 180 

188.983 


554,162 

8. 374, 816 

319, 150 


3 
5 

2 

950.000 
0,  855, 274 

355,000 

498 
1,431 

95 

1 

185.054 
919,  145 

48,610 

1.762.609 
j              8,088.153 

332, 481 

2.391,850 
10, 138, 310 

450.535 

3 

550.000 

!                     190 

77,550 

504,974 

793,800 

4 

1. 160, 000 

770 

163.499    1 

!                 433, 060 

758,850 

1 

50,000 

40 
................ 

18,500 

68.226 

144.060 

1880 
1890 

2 
3 

1880 
1890 

12 
8 

1880 
1890 

22 
13 

1880 
1890 

45 
37 

1880 
1890 

116 
105 

1880 
1890 

3 
7 

1880 
1890 

1 
10 

1880 
1890 

6 
4 

1880 
1890 

1 
3 

1890 

9 

2,050,000 
1,262,475 

3.644,500 
3. 131, 366 

8,050.384 
5, 850. 119 

10, 022, 586 
10,985,403 

39,048.294 
58, 494, 262 

810,626 
2.827,085 

500,000 
8,874,606 

1.254.425 
1,446,082 

600,000 
2,284,509 

4,489,044 


479 
393 

1.174 
655 

2,050 
1,385 

5.514 
3,939 

11.975 
15. 752 

623 
855 

200 
1,216 

608 
424 

235 
336 

1,097 


169.  Ill 
172,363 

365.639 
262,538 

762, 210 
634,399 

1. 752, 741 
1,971,691 

4,368,562 
7.592,226 

145,867 
417,989 

94,781 
627,178 

211.484 
198,933 

115, 537 
159,448 

328,208 


1, 410. 124 
900,319 

2,488,670 
1, 679, 937 

3, 712, 160 
3,964,464 

8,233.013 
15.387,430 

29.087.348 
56.922.660 

393,685 
2,018.044 

76. 179 
2,720,195 

1, 131. 176 
1.503,847 

1.198,670 
1,294,123 

2, 038, 133 


1, 766, 017 
1, 191, 502 

8, 428. 747 
2,228,724 

6,009,097 
4,850,543 

11.646.754 
19,355,162 

44,385,128 
74,837.756 

640.957 
2,702,548 

178.920 
3,755,651 

1,583,896 
2,009,506 

1.688.656 
1. 620, 117 

2.593,417 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $4,807,470.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  807  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $1,256,742,  distributed  aa  follows:  Alabama  102,  $183,686;  Illinois  11,  $23,115; 
MiMoari  10,  $16,343;  New  Jersey  15,  $22,386,  New  York  47,  $84,381;  Ohio  138,  $176,115;  Pennsylvania  341,  $545,070;  Tennessee  44,  $60,106;  Virginia  49.  $71,177; 
West  Vir^nia  13,  $16,758 ;  Wisconsin  8.  $12,294 ;  ail  other  states  29,  $45,311.    These  claases  were  not  reporte<l  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  states  grouptHi  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorada  1;  Georgia,  2;  Indiana,  2;  Kentacky.  2;  Maryland,  2. 

CAPITAL. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  tbe  distribution  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction,  as  reported  for  blast  furnaces  using  mineral  fuel  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL   IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDI^  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   THOSE  IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  KSTABLISHlfBirrS. 


ToUl 

Establishments  in  operation 

Idle  fistablishments 

Establishments  in  course  of  construction 


Komber 

Year. 

of  estab- 
lish- 

ments. 

1880 

275 

1890 

277 

1880 

225 

1890 

221 

1880 

M 

1800 

40 

1880 

4 

1890 

16 

CAPFTAL. 


TotaL 


•$77,161,257 
6128,610.211 


70.282.615 
116.804.962 

6,883,063 
4,411.010 

1.066,F69 
2,304,219 


BnUdings, 

machinery,  toola, 

ana 

implements. 


$40,933,422 
68,880.695 


86.605,322 
63,733,797 

8,806,660 
8,304.000 

429,450 
1.643.006 


Land,  stock,  and 

finished  pro<i- 

ucts  on  hand, 

cash  and  bills 

receivable. 


$36,227,836 
51,729,316 


83,657,293 
53, 161. 186 

1,994.433 
1,107,010 

636,100 
461,121 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  indoaion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $4,M)7,470.    This  item  was  not  reported  aepanilelj  at  tbe  census  of  1660. 
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The  total  capital  reported  for  1880  included  in  a  number  of  cases  the  investment  of  blast  furnace  companies 
iD  mining  and  other  operations,  so  that  comparison  w.ith  the  amount  reported  for  1890,  which  excluded  data  of  this 
chara<!ter,  will  not  be  a  correct  indication  of  the  increase  in  capital  during  the  decade. 

In  the  few  instances  where  establishments  operated  both  mineral  fuel  and  charcoal  furnaces  separate  returns 
were  obtained  for  each  branch  of  manufacture,  so  that  the  details  for  the  two  branches  could  be  presented 
independently. 

In  1880  there  were  430  completed  furnace  stacks  equipped  for  the  use  of  mineral  fuel,  with  a  total  daily 
capacity  of  15,042  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  419  stacks  in  1890  with  a  daily  capacity  of  38,053  tons. 
The  average  daily  capacity  per  furnace  was  37.07  net  tons  in  1880  and  92.25  net  tons  in  1890.  The  increase  in 
daily  capacity,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  stacks,  is  due  to  larger  furnaces  in  1890,  together 
with  more  powerful  blowing  machinery,  improved  hot  blast  stoves,  and  better  furnace  practice. 

ExMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks  and 
the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employ(§8  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  with  mineral 
fhel,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 


ATKRAOE  NUMBER  OF  KMPLOTtS  AND  TOTAL  WAOBS. 


CLASSES. 


Aggregates. 


Malefl  above  16  years.         Females  above  15  yean. 


Children. 


'    ^umuS!       Total  wagea.    I    Number.  Wages 


All  classes 

Officers  or  fimi  members 

Clerks 

SkiUed 

UnskiUed 


'        30.906 

1 

$14,660,139 

382 
445 

8.270 
j        21.831 

893,489 

383.253 

4,838,439 

8.569.958 

30,838 


362 

440 

8,270 

21,766 


$14,661,424 


883.489 

360,903 

4,839,439 

8,557,593 


Number. 

1 

Wages. 

Kamber. 

Wastes. 

5 

$2,350 

65 

$12.3<& 

• 

5 

2.350 

65 

12.366 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  skilled  aud  unskilled  employes  at  the  dififerent 
weekly  rates  of  wages : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 

[NOT  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,    FIR.\C  MEMBERS,   AND  CLERKS.] 


AVEBAOB  KUMBEB  OF 
EMPIJbr^S. 


WEEKLY  BATES  OF  WAGES. 


Total 

rnder$5 

$5  and  over  bat  under  $0  -  . 
$6  and  over  bat  under  $7  . . 
$7  and  over  bat  under  $8 . . 
tS  and  over  but  under  $9  . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10  . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$  5  and  over  but  under  $*_''•) 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 
$25  and  over 


*  Males  above 
16  yeajn. 

Cbildron. 

30,036 

65 

147 
164 
1,745 
4.184 
4.937 
5,903 
6,143 
4,447 
1,662 

42 
33 

5U6 
199 


In  the  best  coke  practice  at  the  present  time  the  direct  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  averages  aboat  lo  ]>er 
cent  of  the  total  cost.  This  is  labor  employed  at  the  furnace,  and  does  not  include  the  indirect  labor  which  is 
embraced  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  and  fuel.  When  the  entire  cost  of  the  labor  entering  into  the  production 
of  1  ton  of  pig  iron  is  considered,  including  the  labor  paid  for  the  mining  of  the  ore,  limestone,  and  fuel,  and  the 
labor  cost  entering  into  the  transportation  of  these  materials  to  the  furnace,  it  is  found  that  fully  80  i)er  cent  of 
the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is  paid  for  labor.  The  complete  labor  cost  varies  according  to  the  distance  the 
materials  have  to  be  transported,  the  richness  of  the  ores,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  plant.  In  the  southern 
states  the  ease  with  which  the  various  raw  materials  are  mined  and  the  low  cost  of  assembling  them  at  the  furnace 
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famishes  a  lower  aggregate  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  jthan  in  the  north,  although  the  direct  labor  cost  per  ton 
is  greater  in  the  former  section  than  in  the  latter.  Wages  of  furnace  hands  in  the  two  sections  vary  within  narrow 
limits  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  but  the  richer  ores  use<l  in  the  northern  furnace  insure  a  larger  daily  product, 
which  gives  a  lower  rate  of  direct  labor  cost  per  ton  than  is  possible  m  the  southern  furnace,  where  a  smaller 
product  per  man  is  made  with  the  lower  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ores. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  various  raiW  materials  used  by  the 
mineral  fuel  blast  furnaces,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  QUANTITY    AND  COST   OF   MATERIALS    USED,   MINERAL   FUEL    BLAST   FURNACES: 

1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  MATERIALS. 


1880 


Tons. 


(:o9t. 


ToUl ' '      $51,254,711 


Domestic  iron  ore 

Foreign  iron  ors 

Fluxing  material 

Anthracite  coal 

Bitaminons  coal 

Coke 

Mill  cinder  and  scrap 
All  other  materials  . . 


6,319.633 

(a) 
3.054,482 
2, 615, 182 
1.051,753 
2, 128. 255 

338,392 


29,689,649 

2. 446, 767 
8,012.755 
2,005,887 
«.  129,240 
841.451 
38.962 


1890 


Tods. 


Cost. 


$101,690,485 


14. 428. 520 
1.081,630 
5. 470. 107 
2,012,477 
551,007 
9, 234, 622 
1.282,371 


54, 000. 703 

5, 860. 349 

4. 037. 699 

6, 165, 761 

759.522 

27, 422, 751 
3, 084,  391 
1. 368, 309 


'a  Domestic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  separately  in  1880. 

During  1880  tbere  was  consumed  by  1  anthracite  furnace  in  New  York  5,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  costing 
$350,  and  by  1  bituminous  furnace  in  Ohio,  1,600  bushels  of  charcoal,  costing  $112.  As  neither  of  the  furnaces 
rei>orted  the  production  of  any  charcoal  pig  iron  in  that  year,  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  charcoal  consumed  is 
excluded  from  the  presentation  of  the  charcoal  pig  iron  industry  and  included  in  the  above  table  under  the  head 
of  '^  All  other  materials'*. 

During  1890  1  charcoal  furnace  in  Alabama  and  1  in  North  Carolina  ran  a  short  time  on  coke  for  fuel. 
As  these  establishments  are  properly  classified  as  charcoal  furnaces,  the  leading  items  of  investment,  labor,  and 
materials  are  included  in  the  tabular  statements  for  the  charcoal  blast  furnace  industry.  The  exclusion  of  the 
3,413  tons  of  coke  valued  at  $13,029  from  the  above  table  causes  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  tons  and 
cost  of  the  coke  as  here  given  and  the  aggregate  consumption  for  the  whole  country  in  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron  as  previously  presented. 

The  development  of  the  extensive  deposits  of  high  grade  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  steel  industry,  and  the  economies  made  possible  by  the  more  extended  use  of  coke 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  have  led  to  an  important  change  in  the  character  of  the  raw  materials  consumed  by 
blast  furnaces  since  1880.  Throughout  the  southern  states  tbe  more  careful  selection  and  preparation  of  iron  ores 
and  the  employment  of  better  coke  has  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  the  efficiency  of  furnaces  in  that  section, 
while  in  many  districts  in  the  north  and  west  the  use  of  local  ores  containing  a  low  percentage  of  iron  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  richer  Lake  Superior  iron  ores.  In  addition  there  has  taken  place  a  more  general  substitution  of 
coke  for  the  bituminous  coal  which  was  largely  employed  in  1880  either  alone  or  as  an  important  constituent  of  a 
mixed  fuel  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke.  At  the  census  of  1880  25  furnaces  reported  the  use  of  bituminous  coal 
exclusively  as  a  blast  furnace  fuel,  these  works  consuming  369,976  tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  producing  113,778  tons 
of  pig  iron.  In  1890  only  6  furnaces  used  bituminous  coal  alone,  and  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  by  them  was  47,837 
tons,  with  a  fuel  consumption  of  152,456  tons.  There  has  also  been  a  marked  decline  during  the  decade  in  the 
number  of  furnaoes  using  a  mixed  fuel  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  and  the  proportion  of  coal  to  coke,  where  they 
are  still  used  together,  has  also  decreased.  In  addition  to  the  above  quantities,  there  were  consumed  in  1880, 
principally  as  a  mixture  with  coke  in  the  blast  furnaces,  681,777  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  but  in  1890  only  398,551 
tons  of  this  kind  of  coal  were  so  consumed.  These  figures  include  coal  used  under  the  boilers  in  cases  where  the 
waste  gases  from  the  furnace  were  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  for  the  production  of  steanu 
In  1880  a  considerable  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  was  mixed  with  coke  in  furnaces  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  bat 
DO  ftiel  of  this  character  was  used  in  producing  pig  iron  in  these  states  in  1890. 
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PRODUCTS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron  produced,  classified  according 
to  the  fuel  use<l  by  blast  furnaces  using  mineral  fuel,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  181K).  The  quantities 
and  values  of  castings  produced  direct  from  furnaces  are  included  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  two  periods. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  MINERAL  FUEL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


1880 


CLASS  OP  PRODUCTS. 


Tods. 


Value. 


Total 


$76,739,573       J    $133,058,050 


Mi\e«l  coke  and  anthracite  coal  pig  iron. 

Coke  and  bit iiniinonH  coal  pig  iron 

Anthracite  coal  pig  iron 


714.590 
1.517.553 
1,  U'X  560 


Total  tonnage  and  value 
All  other  pro<luctH 


3,  345. 703 


16,627,291 
35. 513. 2.33 
23.  574, 742 

75.715.266 
1,024.307 


1. 893. 241 

al,  015.  547 

330,886 


28,195,996 

alOO.  C59. 928 

4, 772, 021 


9, 239, 674 


133, 627. 945 
30,105 


a  I)oea  not  include  2,222  tons  of  coke  pig  iron,  valued  at  f27,:{28,  reported  by  charcoal  furnace*. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CHARCOAL  PIG  IRON. 

The  abundant  deposits  of  iron  ores  in  sections  of  the  country  remote  from  sources  of  supply  of  mineral  fuel, 
but  containing  extensive  forests  available  for  the  production  of  charcoal,  combined  with  the  excellent  character  of 
the  metal  produced  by  the  use  of  this  fuel,  are  influences  which  have  resulted  in  maintaining  for  the  manufacture 
of  charcoal  pig  iron  an  imi>ortant  position  in  the  iron  industry.  These  conditions  are  especially  prominent  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  former  state  uses  charcoal  fuel  exclusively  in  its  blast  furnaces,  and  produced  in 
the  cersus  year  1890  over  one-third  of  all  the  charcoal  pig  iron  made  in  the  United  States  during  that  period. 

The  following  comparative  summary  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  charcoal  pig  iron  industry,  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


1S80(6) 


1890 


Number  of  establishment  a 

Capital 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate). 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

A  verage  number 

Total  vrages 

All  other  employes : 

A  verage  numbt-r 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products    

Tons  of  pig  iron 


$7,385,031 
$12,575,996 
435,318 


83 

C$17,713,561 

$1,012,294 

3,575 

$1, 5G0, 006 

261 
$354,945 

3,314 

$1,205,061 

$8,r.99,130 

$11,985,103 

664.711 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  c^stablishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  rMnarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

e  Includes  hire<l  property  valued  at  $253,588.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the-census  of  1880. 

d  Not  reporte<l. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  pablisbod  at  the  census  of  1880. 
These  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

/  X«»t  reported  separately. 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the  value  of  products  from  1880  to  1890,  as  indicated  by  the  above  figures,  the 
output  of  charcoal  pig  iron  has  increased  during  the  decade  from  435,318  net  tons  in  1880  to  664,711  net  tons  iu 
1890,  or  52.70  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  small 
charcoal  furnaces  included  in  the  presentation  for  1880  have  been  abandoned  and  fewer,  but  much  larger  and  better 
equippe<l  stacks,  have  been  erected  in  locations  more  favorably  situated  for  securing  an  abundance  of  low  priced 
materials.  The  decrease  in  cai)ital,  number  of  employes,  and  wages  is  largely  due  to  the  different  metlu)ds  pursued 
in  obtaining  the  data  for  the  two  census  periods,  the  figures  for  1880,  as  previously  explained,  including  the 
operations  of  other  branches  of  industry  which  are  excluded  in  the  presentation  for  1890. 
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There  are  a  few  manafactiirers  who  operate  anthracite  coal  or  coke  fdrnaces  in  addition  to  stacks  running  on 
charcoal  pig  iron.  In  such  cases  the  operations  of  the  charcoal  farnaces  only  are  includetl  in  the  figures  presented, 
the  accounts  of  the  two  departments  enabling  a  separation  to  be  niade. 

The  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  charcoal  pig  iron  industry,  by  states, 
as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


The  United  States. 


bl880 
1890 


ALibama 18W) 

■     1S90 


Year. 


Connecticut 
Georgia  — 

Indiana 

Kentucky    . 


Maine 


1880 
1800 

1880 
/18U0 

1K80 
1890 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
71890 


Maryland ;     1880 

.     1890 


MaiwachartettA 

Michigan 

Miaaouri 

New  York  ... 


Ohio. 


Oregon 

PmnsTlvauia 
Tenneaaoe 


Texan 


Vermont 


188<> 
/1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
/1890 

1880 
1890 


1880 
1890 


1880 
i     1800 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wiaconftin !    1880 

;    1890 

All  otter  states /1890 


•  Number 

[establish- 
I   ments. 


AVEBAOE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WACIES. 


116 
83 

5 

11 

6 

5 


Capital. 


$19,268,747 
</17.713.561 


6 
1 


Employes. 


"Wages. 


Cont  of  materials     Value  of  prod* 


used. 


j16.  670 
«3,575 


e$4, 101,27B 
el.560,  OiiO 


$7,365,011 
8.3i»9, 130 


1,751,396 
3.  38T.  029 

1,  172,000 
9«0,092 

460,000 


100,000 


1.266 
714 

139 
129 

480 


493, 456 
301, 670 

65.974 
66,881 

62,665 


213 


6,  230 


342,320 
1,311,704 

471.467 
412,743 

52, 813 


1,548,035 


150,000 


8 
3 


1.  a37. 125 
457.650 

582,000 


13 
15 


2.671,:J86 
5,259,001 

400,000 


8 
3 

17 
9 


777,087 
593,089 

2,980,000 
765,094 

100,000 


21 
11 

6 
4 


7 
5 


6 
5 

12 


2,44«,000 
827,308 

612.000 
858, 721     I 

40, 000    ' 


1.700 
300 


352, 4:i8 


3,125 
296,436 


44,950    ! 


23,569 


673 
127 

350 


176. 470 
47, 017 

157.500 


52 1, 746 

221.887 

100, 800 


2.164 
732 

706 


561, 870 
416,334 

58,000 


2.091.224     ' 
2. 9  {.').  2J3 

275, 000 


468 
77 

3,430 
285 

250 


140,719 
37,889 

972,416 
85,436 

46,822 


1.485 
215 

956 
221 

140 


454, 462 
248. 424 

916  607 
309.235 

33, 073 


384.276  ■] 
53,489 


116,030 
108.003 

27,720 


20.000 


891.500 
281.600 

68.000 


26 


1,021 
112 

•  285 


2.035 


587,727 
299,821 

95.755 
432. 838 

2\  580 


161,205 
31,134 

28,674 


1,468.218 
1,261,831 

3,085.146 


618 
275 

688 


241.817 
147,503 

264,551 


13,800 


120.360 
99,972 

27.435 


902,723 
1,083,883 

1,043,390 


ucts. 


$12,  57.\  i  •.♦6 
ll,9nr>.  103 


851.104 
1.94U.875 

644,911 
574, 438 

147. 740 


10.000 


451, 8.2 


00.375 


941.  489 
333,  G  3 

168. 7'0 


3.  14.5.  f  02 
3, 982, 278 

510,  COO 


»07.14t 
332,063 

1,391.430 
445.  US 

78. 393 


l,18H.<i27 
401.  ;48 

190.065 
663,916 

36.000 


24.800 


26:.  775 
160.830 

47,200 


1,607,180 
1,404,775 

1.646.771 


a  This  statement  includes  only  iMstive  establishmenta. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employ6s  and  $25,275  wages,  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minne^ta,  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880. 
These  C}mploy^s  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

d  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $253,588.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  261  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $354,045,  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama  48,  $78,710;  Connecticut  12,  $16,247| 
Maryland  5,  $5,530;  Michigan  57,  $96,312;  New  York  5,  $6,800;  Ohio  29.  $24,775;  Pennsylvania  14,  $16,337;  Tennessee  20,  $27,510;  Virginia  11,  $0,030;  Wisconsin  8, 
917.860;  all  other  states  52,  $56,834.    These  clasMS  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

/  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Georgia,  2;  Kentucky,  2;  Maine,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  1 ;  Missouri,  2;  Korth  Carolina.  1 ;  Oregon,  1 ;  Texas,  1 ;  Washington,  1. 

During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  the  charcoal  blast  fnrnace  establishments,  inclading  active  and  idle,  in 
Kentucky  declined  in  number  from  15  to  2;  those  in  Massachusetts  from  3  to  2,  and  those  in  North  Carolina  from 
5  to  1.  Maine  and  Oregon  had  1  establishment  in  each  year,  while  the  establishment  located  in  the  state  of 
Washington  commenced  operations  during  the  past  decade.  Since  1880  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  pig  iron  has 
been  abandoned  in  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Utah,  but  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  West 
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Virginia  continue  to  manafacture  pig  iron  with  mineral  foels.    A  charcoal  blast  ftimace  was  put  in  operation  in 
California  in  1881,  but  was  abandoned  prior  to  the  census  year  1890. 

CAPITAL. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction,  as  reported  for  charcoal  blast  furnaces  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF   CAPITAL   IN   ACTIVE   AND    IDLE    ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE  IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLA8B  or  ESTABLlSHMKyrS. 


Total 


Year. 


Namber 

of  eatab- 

liah- 

ments. 


1880 
1890 


215 
123 


Establishments  in  operation 1880 

1890 

Idle  establishmenU 1880 

1890 

Establishment!)  in  course  of  constraction 1880 

1890 


116 
S3 

96 
33 

3 
7 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


Baildings,  | 
I  machinery,  tools,  j 
i  and  I 

;     implements. 


a$27,989,919 
620, 023, 715 


17.006,659 
9.108,800 


19,268.747 
17, 713. 561 

8,561  800 
2.047,855 

159,372 
262.299 


4.663,159 
7,502,251 

2,378,500 
1,391,150 

25,000 
215.399 


Land,  stock,  and 
finished  prod- 
uct on  hand, 
cash,  and  bills 
receivable. 


$20,923,260 
10.914,915 


14.605.588 
10.211,310 

6,183,300 
^6,705 

134,372 
46.900 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  flgnres  for  1880. 

b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  9253,588.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  oensns  of  1880.  ' 

The  value  of  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  more  nearly  represents  the  direct  investment  in  the 
charcoal  blast  furnace  industry  than  that  shown  for  land  and  cash  assets,  for  the  reason  that  the  aggregate  for 
these  latter  items  for  1880  also  includes  the  value  of  ore  and  wood  lands.  Thus,  while  there  was  an  increase  during 
the  last  decade  of  28.90  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  plant  and  equipment  of  fiirnaces,  the  remaining  items  of 
investment  show  an  apparent  decrease  of  47.83  per  cent.  The  value  of  land  was  not  separately  reported  in  1880, 
therefore  a  true  comparison  can  not  be  made. 

Of  the  123  establishments  reported  in  1890,  33  remained  idle  during  the  census  year,  and  7  were  in  course  of 
construction,  while  96  of  the  215  establishments  reported  in  1880  were  not  in  operation  at  any  time  during  that  period, 
and  3  plants  were  building. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  establishments  equipped  for  the  production  of  charcoal  pig  iron  has 
decreased  from  215  in  1880  to  123  in  1890,  and  the  furnace  stacks  at  the  close  of  the  census  year  1890  number  but 
140,  as  compared  with  251  10  years  ago,  the  daily  productive  capacity  increased  from  3,306  tons  of  2,000  pounds  in 
1880  to  3,783  tons  in  1890.  This  increase  in  capacity  is  due  in  part  to  the  much  larger  size  of  the  new  furnaces 
and  in  part  to  the  adoption  in  recent  years  of  more  efficient  machinery  and  better  furnace  practice. 


EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks  and 
the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employ<^s,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 


AVBRAOB  NUMBER  Or  KMPLOT^S  AND  TOTAL  WAGB8. 

CLA88BS. 

Aggregates. 

Males  above  16  years. 

• 

Females  above  15  years. 

Childrm. 

. 

Average 
number. 

Total  wages. 

Namber. 

Wages. 

Namber. 

Wages. 

1 

i  Namber. 

Wages. 

All  classes 

a3,575 

$1,560,006 

1         3.564 

$1,557,911 

2 

MUUI 

9 

'  $1,435 

Officers  or  firm  members 

!                          1                          ' 

144 

117 

280,723 

144 

280,723 

73.562 

421.752 

i 

• 

Clerks 

•   74,222    :              115 

2 
1 

660 

......            ' 

Skilled 824 

'421,752 
783,309 

824 

■ 

Unskilled  (a) 2,490 

1 
2,481                    781.874 

1 

1 

9 

1.435 

1 

1 

1 

a  Includes  conviet  laborers  at  the  Texas  penitentiary  receiving  an  average  of  50  cents  per  day. 
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The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY   RATES   OF  WAGES,  CHARCOAL    BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 

[not  including  officers,  firm  membrks,  and  clerks.] 


WBBKLT  BATK8  OF  WAOBS. 


AVBRAOE    NTMBER    OF 
KUPU>YtS. 


Total 


Males  above 
16  years. 


3,305 


Children.  I 


I 


I    Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  nnder  $6  . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7  . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8  . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9  . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10  . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$T2  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 
$25  and  over 


a8S 

1U5 

418 

683 

676 

448 

433 

275 

97 

36 

46 


9 


4 

5 


a  Includes  convict  laborers  at  the  Texas  penitentiary  receiving  an  average  of  50  cents  per  day. 

lu  1880  the  charcoal  furna^^es  were  in  operation  an  average  of  6.45  months  each  during  the  year.  During  the 
census  year  1890  the  charcoal  furnaces  were  in  operation  an  average  of  8.04  months  each;  the  average  term  of 
employment  for  men  was  8.87  months. 

The  excess  of  the  average  term  of  employment  for  labor  over  the  average  term  of  operation  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  works  reporting  the  maximum  term  of  operation  also  report  the  largest  number  of  hands.  Furnace  hands 
were  employed  12  hours  per  day  7  days  each  week,  while  yard  hands  worked  10  hours  daily  for  6  days  of  the  week. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  various  materials  consumed  by 
charcoal  blast  furnaces,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  Iron  ore  and  fluxing  materials  are  stated  in 
tons  of  2,000  iK)unds,  charcoal  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  MATBBIALS. 


Total 


1880 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


$7,365,031 


Domestic  iron  ore 

Foreign  iron  ore 

Fluxing  material 

Charcoal 

All  other  materials,  including  mill  cinder  and  scrap. 


937,051 

(«) 

114,667 
653, 903, 228 


3, 515, 629 

100,569 

63,678,658 

70, 175 


1990 


Quantit3'. 


Cost. 


$8,399,130 


1,905,880 

9,082 

154,183 

67,672,156 


3,607.242 

37.236 

159,179 

4,523,320 
72,153 


•  Domeatic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

6  There  is  a  difference  of  6,600  bushels  of  charcoal,  costing  $462,  between  the  figures  published  in  the  census  report  for  1880  and  those  given  in  the  above 
•tatMiM^nt.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  1  anthracite  ftimace  in  New  York  used  5,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  coating  $350,  and  1  bituminous  Aimace  in  Ohio  uaed  1,600 
basbelH  of  charcoal,  coating  $112.  Neither  of  these  eatabliahrocnts  reported  the  production  of  any  oharooal  pig  iron  during  the  census  year  1880,  and  the  quantity 
aod  coat  of  charcoal  consumed  by  them  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  the  charcoal  pig  inm  industry. 
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PRODUCTS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  valne  of  hot  and  cold  blast  charcoal  pig  iron, 
including  the  quantity  and  value  of  direct  castings  and  other  products  made  by  the  charcoal  furnaces,  as  reported 
at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  the  quantities  being  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  CHARCOAL  BLAST  FURNACES:  1880  ANT)  1890. 


CLASS  OP  PRODUCTS. 


Total 


1880 


Tons. 


Hot  or  warm  blast  charcoal  pig  iron [      355. 647 

Cold  blast  charcoal  pig  iron '        79, 671 


Total  tounage  and  value '      435, 318 

i 

All  other  products 


Value. 


$12. 575, 996 


10. 090. 2U 
2.398.500 


i! 


12.488,744    ti 
87.252    I 


1S90 

1 

Tons.               Value. 

$11,985,103 

627,865    ,        11.243,119 
36,816                 714,591 

664,711     '        11,957,710 
a27.393 

a  Includes  $27,328,  the  valne  of  2,222  tons  coke  pig  iron. 

The  increase  in  tonnage  shown  in  this  table  was  entirely  in  hot  or  warm  blast  pig  iron,  the  production  of  cold 
blast  iron  showing  a  decline  of  53.75  per  cent.  Two  charcoal  furnaces  produced  a  small  quantity  of  coke  pig  iron 
in  1890,  one  in  Alabama  producing  1,645  tons,  valued  at  $15,788  and  one  in  North  Carolina  producing  577  tons 
valued  at  $11,540.  The  tonnage  of  this  coke  pig  iron  is  not  included  in  the  colamn  of  quantities  in  the  above 
table,  but  the  value  appears  under  the  head  of  "Value  of  all  other  products".  The  employes,  total  wages,  and 
materials  consumed  by  these  2  charcoal  furnaces  in  the  production  of  this  coke  pig  iron,  are  also  included  in  the 
statements  concerning  the  charcoal  blast  furnace  industry.  In  the  report  for  the  blast  furnace  industry^  1890, 
these  items  are  included  in  the  statement  showing  the  output  of  coke  and  bituminous  coal  pig  iron. 


ROLLING   MILLS   AND   STEEL   WORKS. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  of  products  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  United  States  in  1880  less  than 
one-third  was  of  steel,  and  up  to  that  time  the  manufacture  of  rails  was  the  only  branch  of  the  iron  industiy  that 
had  been  seriously  affected  by  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  steel  industry  has  made  a  steady  and'rapid  advance 
since  1880.  During  1890  the  total  output  of  iron  and  steel  products  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  was 
8,274,833  tons,  of  which  5,049,693  tons,  or  61.02  per  cent,  were  of  steel.  The  activity  in  the  erection  of  bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  making  plants  since  1880  has  been  especially  marked. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  steel  industry  daring  the  past  10  years,  the  manufacture  of  finished 
forms  of  iron  has  not  declined.  The  number  of  puddling  furnaces  has  increased  from  4,376  in  1880  to  4,853  in 
1890,  and  the  increase  in  the  tounage  of  iron  products  has  been  from  2,353,248  tons  to  3,225,140  tons.  In  the 
manufacture  of  boiler  plates,  sheets,  and  bridge  material  iron  is  still  largely  used,  and  in  many  instances  preferred 
to  steel. 

In  1880  the  statistics  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  were  presented  under  three  general  classifications^ 
namely,  (1)  iron  rolling  mills,  (2)  bessemer  and  open -hearth  steel  works,  and  (3)  crucible  and  miscellaneous  steel 
works.  Where  establishments  operated  both  an  iron  rolling  mill  and  a  steel  producing  plant,  a  separate  return 
was  required  for  each  department;  but  manufacturers  found  it  difficult,  and  in  some  instances  im])ossible,  to 
report  accurately  the  leading  items  relating  to  capital  and  labor  for  each  branch  of  manufacture.  The  steel  was 
often  rolled  by  the  same  workmen  and  upon  the  same  machinery  as  the  iron,  while  the  capital  was  employed  both 
in  manufacturing  and  marketing  the  products  of  the  rolling  mill  whether  of  iron  or  of  steel.  With  the  ramifications 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  past  decade,  the  difficulty  of  making  any  separate  showing  of  the  rolling 
mills  and  steel  producing  works  has  been  correspondingly  increased,  and  the  returns  received  indicated  that  the 
only  separation  practicable  in  the  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills,  and  bessemer, 
open  hearth,  and  crucible  steel  works  was  in  the  tonnage  and  value  of  iron  and  steel  products.  Even  this 
separation  was  not  made  without  considerable  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  present  in  detail  the  statistics  which  relate  to  special  branches  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture,  such  as  nails,  bars,  structural  material,  and  steel  rails.  Establishments  producing  rails,  bars,  or 
plates  make  other  products,  and  a  separation  of  the  capital,  employes,  wages,  and  materials  pertaining  to  the 
manufacture  of  each  article  was  impracticable. 
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BESSEMER  STEEL. 

Bessemer  steel  was  first  produced  in  this  country  in  commercial  quantities  in  1867,  but  for  many  years  the 
material  was  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  rails.  At  the  date  of  the  Tenth  Census  there  were  but  11 
establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of  bessemer  steel,  all  of  which  had  been  built  to  manufacture  steel  for 
rails,  many  of  them  having  been  added  to  existing  iron  rail  mills.  These  works  were  located  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1890  the  number  of  establishments  containing  bessemer  converters,  including 
the  works  prepared  to  manufjicture  Olapp  Griffiths  and  Robert  Bessemer  steel,  had  increased  to  51.  They  were 
located  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  production  of  bessemer  steel  ingots  or  direct  castings  in  the  United  States  in  the  census 
year  181K),  including  steel  made  by  the  Clapp-Griffiths  and  Robert- Bessemer  processes,  amounted  to  4,051,202  tons 
of  2,000  pounds,  an  increaFC  of  31 1 .21  per  cent  over  the  production  of  985,208  tons  in  1880.  Pennsylvania  produced 
5G.47  per  cent  of  the  total  output  in  1880,  Illinois  25.73  per  cent,  and  New  Yprk  and  Ohio  each  over  8  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  production  in  1890,  Pennsylvania  contributed  61.12  i)er  rent,  Illinois  21.49  per  cent,  Ohio  9.41  per 
e^nt.  West  Virginia  4.46  jyev  cent.  New  York  2.60  per  cent,  and  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan  each 
less  than  1  per  cent. 

While  the  demand  for  steel  rails  has  forced  a  practical  discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  rails,  there 
has  been  also  rapidly  increasing  use  of  steel  for  nails,  bars,  plates,  rods,  wire,  forgings,  and  other  miscellaneous 
prmlucts.  During  1880  and  the  few  succeeding  years,  the  crude  steel  consumed  by  the  iron  rolling  mills  in  the 
pnKlnction  of  finished  forms  of  steel  other  than  rails  was  purchased  from  foreign  sources  or  from  the  domestic 
steel  works,  the  latter  turning  the  product  of  their  converters  into  billets  and  slabs  during  periods  when  the 
demand  for  rails  was  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  entiie  steel  production.  With  the  increasing  demand  for 
steel  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  many  of  the  iron  rolling  mill  est<ablishments  erected  plants  for  the  production 
of  the  crude  steel  required  by  them,  some  works  adopting  the  bessemer  process,  while  others  added  open-hearth 
plants,  the  character  of  the  products  to  be  made  largely  influencing  the  choice  of  the  process  emploj^ed.  The 
increased  quantity  of  bessemer  steel  manufactured  into  miscellaneous  foicms  other  than  rails  is  approximately 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  ingots  and  rail  production  in  the  two  years,  over  75  per  cent  of  the  ingots  made  in 
1880  being  converted  into  rails,  while  in  1890  the  percentage  of  rails  made  to  the  total  output  of  ingots  was  only 
51  i>er  cent. 

As  a  material  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  products  requiring  strength  with  resistance  to  ordinary  wear, 
bessemer  steel  has  proved  its  superiority  as  compared  with  malleable  iron.  The  question  of  quality  is  not,  however, 
the  only  factor  which  has  influenced  the  relative  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  bessemer  converters  and  the 
puddling  furnace.  The  two  processes,  presenting  as  they  do  characteristics  entirely  dissimilar,  are  nevertheless 
very  much  alike  in  principle.  In  the  puddling  furnace,  the  constituents  of  the  pig  iron  are  oxidized  by  the  severest 
kind  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  the  process  occupying  considerable  time  and  resulting  in  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  amount  of  fuel.  In  the  bessemer  process  the  pig  iron  taken  in  a  molten  state  from  the  blast  furnace  is 
ran  directly  into  the  converter,  the  passage  of  air  through  the  material  achieving  the  same  resulti  as  secured  by 
the  work  of  the  puddler,  while  the  oxidizing  influences  of  the  blast  furnish  all  the  heat  that  is  required  to  efi*ect 
the  conversion.  The  only  fuel  consumed  is,  therefore,  the  amount  employed  to  furnish  power  for  the  blowirtg 
engine.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  process  of  steel  making,  as  carried  on  in  the  bessemer  converter,  is  so 
much  less  than  that  consumed  in  the  puddling  of  iron,  that  the  cost  for  labor  per  ton  of  steel  is  considerably  below 
the  cost  x>er  ton  of  iron  when  produced  from  the  same  materials. 

Since  1880  2  modifications  of  the  bessemer  process  have  been  introduced  into  this  country:  the  Clapp-Griffiths 
process  from  England  in  1884,  and  the  Robert- Bessemer  process  from  France  in  1888.  In  the  decarbonization 
and  desilicoiiization  of  the  molten  metal  by  the  use  of  air,  these  processes  do  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  bessemer 
method  of  producing  steel,  but  certain  modifications  of  the  converters  are  claimed  to  have  an  imiK)rtant  effect 
apon  the  character  of  the  product.    In  the  Clapp-Griffiths  process  the  converter  ranges  in  capacity  from  2  to 

3  tons,  while  the  Robert- Bessemer  converter  is  designed  for  the  production  of  from  1  to  2  tons  of  steel  at  each 
operation. 

The  first  steel  made  in  this  country  by  the  Clapp-Griffiths  process  was  produced  at  Pittsburg,  Pa ,  on  March 
25,  1884.    During  1890  there  were  6  works  which  contained  converters  for  the  production  of  steel  by  this  process, 

4  of  which  were  in  operation  in  that  year,  producing  77,632  tons  of  steel  ingots,  or  direct  castings.  No  new  plants 
have  been  built  since  1887.  The  first  steel  produced  in  this  country  by  the  Robert- Bessemer  process  was  made  at 
experimental  works  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  September,  1888.  During  1890  there  were  5  completed  works 
containing  converters  for  the  production  of  steel  by  this  process,  and  1  plant  was  in  course  of  construction.  The 
production  of  Robert- Bessemer  steel  during  1890  amounted  to  4,884  tons,  principally  in  the  form  of  castings. 

OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL. 

The  Siemens-Martin  or  open-hearth  process  of  steel  making  has  shown  a  continuous  growth  since  its 
iotrodnction  in  the  United  States  in  1867.    The  production  of  open-hearth  steel  in  the  form  of  ingots  or  direct 
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castings  daring  1890  amoauted  to  537,639  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  as  compared  \/ith  84,302  tons  made  daring  1880. 
In  1880  there  were  25  establishments  containing  open  hearth  steel  plants  located  in  10  states,  and  in  1890  there 
were  58  establishments  containing  open-hearth  steel  plants  located  in  12  states.  Since  1880  the  manafactare  of 
open  hearth  steel  has  been  abandoned  in  2  states,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island,  and  4  states  have  engaged  in  its 
manafactare.  New  York,  Alabama,  Indiana,  and  California.  Daring  the  past  few  years  great  activity  has  taken 
place  in  the  erection  of  open-hearth  steel  plants. 

The  open-hearth  famace  consists  of  a  shallow,  dish  shaped  vessel,  varying  in  capacity  from  8  tons  to  30  tons, 
in  which  is  prepared  £(  bath  of  melted  pig  iron,  to  which  either  scrap  steel  or  iron  ore  is  added  as  a  redacing  agent, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  furnace  being  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  by  the  passage  of  highly  heated  artificial 
gas  or  of  natural  gas.  The  percentage  of  carbon  required  in  the  finished  steel  is  replaced,  as.  in  the  bessemer 
process,  by  the  addition  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese.  The  process  of  conversion  occupies  from  6  to  8  hours, 
and  by  reason  of  the  time  thus  required  it  does  not  admit  of  the  heavy  daily  tonnage  of  steel,  which  is  one  of  the 
important  characteristics  of  works  employing  the  bessemer  process.  So  perfectly,  however,  is  the  process  under 
control  that  the  contents  of  several  ftirnaces  may  be  combined  in  the  production  of  heavy  masses  of  metal  of 
uniform  composition  for  steel  castings  or  forgings.  The  recognized  superiority  in  strength  and  the  uniformity  of 
steel  forgings  as  compared  with  those  made  of  wrought  iron  has  led  manufacturers  ^ince  1880  to  erect  the 
necessary  x)lant  and  machinery  for  the  production  and  manipulation  of  the  large  masses  of  steel  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  shafting,  armor  plates,  gun  forgings,  and  parts  of  marine  engines  and  war  vessels. 

BASIC  STEEL. 

The  first  basic  steel  made  in  the  United  States  was  produced  experimentally  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  on  May  24, 1884,  in  a  bessemer  converter.  The  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of 
basic  steel  in  this  country  as  a  commercial  product,  however,  was  on  the  28th  of  March,  1888,  when  the  fii-st  basic 
open-hearth  steel  was  produced  at  the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Since  that  date  the 
manufacture  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  has  been  continued  at  these  works.  Many  other  works  throughout  the 
country  experimented  with  the  basic  process,  but,  except  as  above  stated,  very  little*progress  has  been  made  in 
the  introduction  of  this  method  of  st^el  making. 

The  total  production  of  basic  steel  in  the  United  States  during  1890  amounted  to  62,173  tons  of  2,000  pounds, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  made  by  the  basic  open-hearth  method,  a  small  part  being  produced  by  the  duplex 
process,  a  combination  of  the  bessemer  and  ox)en-lieartli  methods. 

CRUCIBLE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  STEEL. 

The  crucible  steel  industry  has  shown  moderate  progress  since  1880,  the  production  of  that  year  amounting 
to  76,201  net  tons  of  ingots  or  direct  castings,  as  compared  with  an  output  of  82,748  tons  in  1890.  In  1880  there 
were  37  establishments  containing  crucible  steel  plants,  located  in  9  states,  while  in  1890  the  number  of 
establishments  had  increased  to  47,  located  in  11  states.  For  purposes  requiring  a  high  grade  of  steel,  the 
product  of  the  crucible  process  will  always  be  in  demand,  but  in  many  instances  the  high  cost  of  manufacture 
prevents  it  from  successfully  competing  in  price  with  the  product  of  the  open-hearth  or  bessemer  processes. 

A  small  quantity  of  blister,  puddled,  and  other  kinds  of  miscellaneous  steel  is  annually  made  by  a  few 
establishments.  During  1880  the  total  output  of  miscellaneous  steel  was  4,956  'tons,  produced  by  works  in 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  production  in  1890  amounted  to  3,961  tons,  made  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  RAILS. 

Of  the  total  production  of  1,217,497  net  tons  of  iron  and  steel  rails  in  the  census  year  1880,  741,475  tons  were 
of  bessemer  steel,  466,917  tons  of  iron,  and  9,105  tons  of  open-hearth  steel.  Practically  all  the  rails  at  present 
consumed  by  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  of  bessemer  steel,  the  few  tons  of  iron  rails  annually  made  being 
of  light  section  for  mine  purposes.  During  the  census  year  1890  the  output  of  bessemer  steel  rails  was  2,076,325 
tons,  and  of  iron  rails  15,301  tons. 

A  notable  increase  has  taken  place  since  1880  in  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  the  production  of  steel  rails, 
both  by  the  remodeling  and  enlarging  of  the  works  in  existence  at  that  time  and  by  the  erection  of  new  plants. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for  steel  rails,  the  requirements  have  been  almost  entirely  supplied  from 
American  mills,  the  quantity  imported  during  each  year  since  1880  being  insignificant.  The  bessemer  steel  rails 
produced  in  1880  were  made  almost  entirely  by  the  bessemer  steel  works,  which  had  been  built  from  1865  to  1876 
especially  for  this  1)ranch  of  manufacture,  a  small  quantity  being  rolled  by  the  iron  rail  mills  from  purchased 
steel  blooms. 
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The  developmeuts  of  the  past  few  years  have  been  toward  a  concentration  of  tbe  steel  rail  industry  into  a 
few  establisbment;i  of  large  capacity,  tbe  production  of  rails  to  any  considerable  extent  at  tbe  present  time  being 
possible  only  in  works  favorably  located  for  the  supply  of  cheap  raw  materials,  and  operated  under  the  most 
improved  methods  of  manufacture.  So  active  has  been  the  competition  among  the  difterent  mills  that  only  those 
concerns  which  have  been  foremost  in  the  adoption  of  improved  labor-saving  machinery  are  large  producers  at 
the  present  time.  The  destruction  of  cjvpital  in  the  steel  rail  industry  during  the  'past  decade  by  the 
improvements  in  mechanical  appliances  has  been  enormons,  costly  machinery  becoming  •obsolete  long  before 
worn  out. 

The  total  production  of  bessemer  steel  rails  in  1890  was  made  by  18  firms  or  companies,  7  concerns 
contributing  1,984,394  tons,  or  95.67  per  cent  ol  the  total  output  in  that  year.  These  7  concerns  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  standard  sections  of  steel  rails  as  a  leading  branch  of  their  business,  and  were  located  as 
follows:  5  in  Pennsylvania,  controlling  7  plants;  1  in  Illinois,  with  4  plants,  and  1  in  Colorado  with  1  plant. 
Practically  the  entire  quantity  of  standard  or  heavy  sections  of  steel  rails  made  in  1890  were  produced  by  these 
12  plants.  The  91,931  tons  of  steel,  rails  made  by  the  other  11  producers  in  1890  were  mostly  light  sections  for 
street  railway  and  mine  purpose^.  Of  these  11  establishments  4  were  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in  Ohio,  and  1  each  in 
California,  Indiana,  We^t  Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  total  production  of  iron  and  steel  rails  in  1880,  Pennsylvania  produced  46.81  per  cent;  Illinois,  22.50 
per  cent;  Ohio,  8.90  per  cent;  New  York,  7.67  per  cent.  The  production  in  the  remaining  states  was  small. 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  produced  3.17  percent  and  2.43  per  cent  respectively.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
slightly  exceeded  1  per  ceut  each,  while  the  other  9  rail  producing  states  and  territories  produced  less  than  1  per 
cent  each.  Of  the  rails  of  all  kinds  produced  in  1890,  Pennsylvania  made  08.79  per  cenc;  Ilhuois,  29.54  percent;- 
and  Ohio  0.24.    ifew  York  produced  no  rails  during  the  census  ye^r  1890. 

A  large  business  was  done  in  1890  in  the  manufacture  of  light  rails  for  street  railways.  The  quantity  produced 
in  1880  was  less  than  15,000  tons,  while  during  1890  the  requirement  amounted'  to  over  100,000  tons. 

Since  1880  the  demands  of  th^  leading  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  for  heavier  rails,  necessitated  by  the 
greater  rate  of  speed  of  both  freight  and  passenger  trains,  increased  weight  of  locomotives  and  cars,  and  the 
increased  weight  of  freight  per  car.  Rails  weighing  50  pounds  per  yard  were  for  many  years  the  standard  size, 
but  these  are  rapidly  being  removed  from  the  tracks  of  the  principal  roads  and  replaced  by  heavier  sections. 
During  the  past  few  years  80,  85,  and  90  pound  rails  have  composed  a  considerable  part  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
various  mills,  while  in  a  few  instances  rails  weighing  100  pounds  to  the  yard  have  been  rolled  for  use  at  points 
«i'here  the  traffic  is  particularly  heavy. 

CUT  NAILS  AND  SPIKES. 

Next  to  rails  the  most  notable  example  of  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  during  the  past  10  years  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  nail  production.  In  1880  the  aggregate  output  of  cut  nails  and  spikes  by  the  rolling  mills  and 
steel  works  was  5,056,600  kegs  of  100  pounds  each,  all  of  which  were  niade  of  iron.  In  1890  the  total  production 
of  cut  nails  and  spikes  amounted  to  5,857,030  kegs,  of  which  3,704,004  kegs  were  of  bessemer  steel,  2,139,086  were 
of  iron,  and  13,340  kegs  were  of  open-hearth  steel. 

The  iron  nail  business  has  not  only  seriously  felt  the  competition  of  the  steel  nail,  but  manufacturers  of  both 
iron  and  steel  cut  nails  have  been  confronted  with  a  new  rival  in  the  wire  nail,  the  manufacture  of  which  has 
made  rapid  progress  during  recent  years.  The  production  of  iron  and  steel  cut  nails  and  wire  nails  in  1880  and 
1890  was  as  follows : 


QUANTITY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  CUT  NAILS  AND  WIRE  NAILS  MANUFACTURED:  1880  AND  1890. 


ITKHS. 


Total 


1880 

(Kegs  of  100 
poaods.) 


6,066,600 


Iron  cat  naits . 
steel  cut  naiU 
Wire  ::aiU 


6.-066,600 


1890 

(KegK  of  100 
poundfl.) 


8,7M.346 


2.139,086 
3,717,M4 
2.893,316 


Almost  the  entire  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  cut  nails  produced  in  1880  and  1890  was  made  by  establishments 
which  rolled  the  nail  plate;  whereas  of  the  total  output  of  wire  nails  in  1890  1,142,927  kegs  were  made  by  9  works, 
which  rolled  the  rods  and  drew  the  wire  consumed  by  them,  while  1,750,389  kegs  were  made  by  40  works  which 
parchased  either  the  rods  or  wire.  These  40  establishments  not  operating  rolling  mills  are  not  included  in  this 
report.  Their  nail  production  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement  for  purposes  of  the  compari^^on  of  the  output 
of  cat  nails  with  wire  nails.  With  the  exception  of  1,040  kdgs,  the  entire  quantity  of  wire  nails  produced  in  1890 
was  of  steel. 
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The  Wbeeling  district  is  an  important  center  of  the  cut  nail  industry.  It  includes  the  mills  at  Wheeling  and 
its  vicinity,  in  Ohio  and  Marshall  counties  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  Belmont  and  Jefferson  counties  in  Ohio. 
This  district  contributed  1,497,380  kegs  of  the  total  production  of  cut  nails  in  1880,  and  1,814,069  kegs  in  1890. 


COMPARISONS. 

In  1880  there  were  397  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  (including  idle  establishments  and  those  in  course  of 
construction)  in  the  United  States,  of  which  324  were  classed  as  iron  rolling  mills,  36  as  bessemer  and  open  he;uth 
steel  works,  and  37  as  crucible  and  miscellaneous  steel  works.  The  73  steel  works  of  all  kinds  contained  21 
luissemer  converters,  37  oi)enhearth  steel  melting  furnaces,  and  a  capacity  in  the  crucible  steel  works  of  using 
2,691  pot^  at  each  heat. 

Including  idle  establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction,  there  were  440  rolling  mills  and  steel  works 
reported  at  the  census  of  1890.  Of  this  number  299  were  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  which  were  not  connected 
with  steel  producing  works,  130  were  equipped  for  the  production  of  crude  steel,  and  11  establishments  in  course 
of  construction  which  were  not  classified.  The  130  establishments  which  were  prepared  to  manufacture  steel 
comprised  51  bessemer  steel  plants  (including  6  Clapp-Grifliths  and  5  Robert-bessemer  plants),  58  open-hearth  steel 
plants,  44  crucible  steel  plants,  and  7  plants  for  producing  blister  or  other  kinds  of  steel.  Of  these  130  steel 
producing  establishments  16  controlled  both  bessemer  and  oix^n-hearth  steel  plants,  1  controlled  both  bessemer 
and  si>ecial  steel  plants,  10  controlled  both  open-hearth  and  crucible  steel  plants,  and  3  controlled  both  crucible 
and  blister  steel  plants.  With  the  exception  of  23  works,  all  the  estabhshments  engaged  in  the  production  of 
crude  steel  contained  trains  of  rolls. 

The  steel  works  in  1890  contained  80  standard  bessemer  converters,  9  Clapp-Griffiths  c^niverters,  8  Robert- 
Bessemer  converters,  129  open-hearth  steel  melting  furnaces,  and  a  capacity  in  the  crucible  steel  works  of  employing 
2,(>06  pots  at  each  heat. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  rolling  mills  arid  steel  works,  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SirMMARY.  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITKMS. 


1870  (b) 


1880 


1890 


340 
$61,120,015 

47,099 
r»,  8  43, 767 


Nnraber  of  estabbshmeota 

Capital 

MisccllaneoDs  cxpeiues 

Average  number  of  cmploy^is 

Total  wages 

Officera,  firm  raenibers,  and  clerk« 

Average  number 

Tot^il  wages 

All  otlier  employes 

Average  number 

Total  wagea -- I 

C«wt  of  materiala  uaed 1         $84,342,649 

Value  of  prodacU /$ 1 29. 921. 144 


358 
$116,458,390 
id) 

96.164 
$41,880,687 


395 

<r$278. 559.  8,11 

$11,817,593 

140.537 

$79. 293. 67.J 


3.242 
$4, 833. 240 


(e) 


Tons  of  products 


1,491.586 


{*) 


$130, 104, 493 

$203, 274. 042 

3.411.562 


137.295 

$74, 460. 4S3 

$21U.  269. 022 

$331  860.872 

8. 274, 833 


a  Tbis  statement  includes  only  active  cstablisbments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  18£0.     Such  establidbnients  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census 
of  1870. 

h  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870. 

c  Includes  bired  property  valued  at  $3,212, 000.    This  item  was  not  reported  h-eparately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

/  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  comparative  statement  on  the  following  page  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  rolling  mills  and  steel 
works,  by  states  and  territories,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 
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COMPABATIVE  STATEMENT,  ROLLING  MILL3  AXD  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


Tfa«  L'nilnl  SU 


AlabaiD*.. 
Colomdv  ,, 


Vtiawm 

IMMricTuf  ColoDibU 

Gt^Rit 

lUlHlll 


KCDIDckj.. 

Mainr 

Mwjluid   - 

Kkklgui... 
Mlnnri... 

XoJrnrj 
Krw  roik  . 


W«t  Virginia... 


■  iwi  i 


I    18ft) 


c.8.'2e]!H7J 

»iso.iM.(»n   1 
m.a>».ir,-j 

r!(n.274.M9 

33i.m.«n 

7:i^:SS 

Ki:JS 

2, 228',  we 

it;,7ss 

i.m"™ 

3.wi;;iis 

7,000 

131.100 

2a,ooo 

2.i>i3,ooa 


iT.te7  I 


e.  Tea,  SI 


«17,4B4     I 
».OCW     1 


i.<i?.e*i 

17S5.m 


2,  iT(.  ;tT 
s,oia,s4i. 


37S.M7 
SS«  MS 

«!a.Tw 

227,100 


7n4.ws  ; 

2.423.3W  I                S.Ml.TrT 

i,2ii,wa  2,o».Kio 

330.M2  I                    tai.tSi 

l.«2a<M2  2.U0.WI 


LO.NI.OlS 


B.UI.MP 

S,2«4.M« 


«Thl*-t 


L  vki  Dot  nported  Mptntolj*  mt  Ibo  c 


ft  IndadM  lilred  iirtip«<rt]r  T«lu(idjitt3,2l3,uua. 

*  iBClndta  3,2(3  nOrnn,  flrm  Benilicni,  nod  rlt 

CsBBCctiuuI  2S,*3e,&3T    DcUnuro  i;3,»7B.D(II    lllini 

Mmh}ftn  ^  •U,4*4i  Uiuiiarl  IS,  KX.tM;  Nrw  Jc 

«&«».  VirKlBU40,M3.;oi    We»t  Virginis  fti.  tsD 

ud  WjimiiDg.  M,  tl^S.IW.     TbuD  clauci  HI  II  nut  npoiUd  kii^muu'lj  4iL  1 

JTDcluJr*iUlr*ef"ii|^lnardcr  lliat  ilisapSTiiii'iinof  liKllvldDal  "iiiUnhmrui 

■ad^I;  Gncfla,!;  Iowa.  I  ^  UlsMMto,  1  i  lUlDa,!;  New  HuDpiUra.  1  i  Rbodali 


),  t21!LSl!;  Mew 


>..-<^i..   i.'-.i  HlDDUoU.  IblDi.  Saw  Hunpahlni.  RhDils  laUnd, 

■j'uuttie  'li>(l<>M>J.    TtMM  HUblltbnwDU  *r*  dkitribulad  h  fsUowai 
I,  I;  VUmu1b,Ii  WTomlBf,  1. 
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CAPITAL. 

Tho  aggregate  capital  re])orted  by  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  (including  idle  mills  and  those  in  course  of 
construction)  increased  98.67  per  cent  from  1870  to  1880  and  135.37  per  cent  from  1880  to  1890,  tbe  total  increase 
in  tbe  20  years  amounting  to  367.60  per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  tbe  distribution  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction  in  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPAKATIVE   STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL   IN   ACTIVE  AND  IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE   IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


CAPITAL. 


Year. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total 1880 

1890 


Estsblishments  in  operation 1880 

;    1890 


397 
440 


Idle  estaMishments 

Establishments  in  course  of  construction. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


358 
395 

33 
34 

6 

11 


Total. 


$121, 424, 745 
a285, 796, 684 


Buildings, 

machinery,  tools, 

and 

implements. 


116,458,390 
278,559,831     | 

4,064,355  I 
5.711.093 

902,000 
1,525,160 


$71.702,5'Hi 
134, 143, 477 


60, 033, 147 
128,623,160 

2.534,440 
4, 366, 017 

135.000 
1,154,300 


Land,  stock,  and 
flnishe**  prod- 
ucts on  hand, 
cash,  and  bills 
receivable. 


$49, 722. 149 
151,653.207 


47,425,243 
149,936.671 

1.529.906 
1,345,676 

767,000 
370,860 


a  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,212,000.  Also  hired  property  valued  at  $18,000  invested  in  idle  establishments.  This  item  was  not  reported  separately 
at  the  census  of  1880. 

The  statistics  of  live  assets,  sacb  as  cash,  bills  aud  accounts  receivable,  and  similar  items  of  capital,  were 
more  fully  reported  in  181K)  than  at  previous  census  inquiries.  The  Increase  from  1880  to  1890  in  the  total  capital 
invested  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  is  shown  by  the  above  figures  to  have  been  135.37  per  cent,  while  the 
gain  in  the  value  of  buildings,  machuiery,  tools,  and  implements  was  87.08  per  cent.  The  value  of  la^nd  was  not 
reported  separately  in  1880. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 


The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks, 
and  the  average  number  aud  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  rei>orted  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES,  BY  CLASSES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1890. 


CULSSBS. 


All  classes 

Officers  or  firm  members 

Clerks 

Skilled 

UnskiUed 


AVEBJkOB  NUMBER  OP    EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAOE8. 


Aggregates. 


Average       Total  w»i*m 
number.       Aotai  wages. 


140,537 


890 

2,352 

77,638 

50,657 


$79,293,673 

2,630,536 

2,202,704 

52,583,603 

21,876,830 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 

Wages. 

138,327 

$78,847,810 

890 

2,303 

77,503 

57,631 


2,630,536 

2. 176, 004 

52,546,013 

21.405.266 


Females  above  15  years. ' 

1 

Children. 

1 
Number. 

Wages. 

1 
Number,   l     Wages. 

107 

$43,806 

! 

2,103            $402,048 



1 

49 
2 

26,700    , 
1,040 
16.066 

,                       1 

1              133    i            36.550 
1,970    j          365. 4D8 
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The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages  : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL 

WORKS:   1890. 

[NOT  INCLrniNG  OFFICERS,  FIRM   MEMBERS,  AND   CLERKS  ] 


WEEKLY  RATB8  OF  WAOBS. 


Total 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6. . . 
$G  and  over  but  under  $7. .. 
$7  and  over  but  under  f8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


AVERAQB  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOr^.8. 


Males  above 
Itf  years. 


135,134 

1,402 

3,144 

8,000 

15.333 

19, 370 

17.340 

17.827 

19.634 

16, 173 

9,901 

0,950 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


58 

28 
12 
8 
4 
3 
t 
2 


Children. 


2.103 


1,484 

310 

282 

16 

2 


MATERIALS  USED. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  principal  raw  materials  consumed 
b^'  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal, 
which  is  stated  in  bushels,  and  of  oil  used  for  fuel,  which  is  stated  in  barrels,  the  quantities  given  are  in  tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  glANTITV  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS: 

1880  AND  1890. 


1880 


1890 


CLA^i8  OK  MATKKIAI^. 


Quantity 


COHt. 


Quantity 


Cost. 


Total 


Iron  ore 

Spiegeleisen  nnd  ferro-niangane8« 

Pig  iron 

old  iron  rails 

other  old  or  scrap  iron 

Old  steel  rails  and  steel  rail  ends  . 

Other  old  or  serap  sttwl 

Hammered  inm  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  or  scrap  blooms  . .  - 

Purchased  iiuick  bar 

Purchased  besMjmer  steel 

Purchased  open-hearth  steel 

Swedish  billets  and  bars 

Anthracite  *mw1 

BitnminoiiH  ciwl 

Coke 

Charcoal 

Oil  for  fuel 

Natural  gas 

All  other  materials 


$130,104,493    I $216,2«9,022 


373, 

86, 

2.  558. 

708, 

438, 
s.-,, 

Hi), 
4J, 
49. 
W, 

rto2. 

/>24, 

10. 

706. 
4,005. 

142. 
2.  G67, 


414 
138 
522 
534 
145 
653 
371 
411 
511 
754 
l.'iS 
993 
410 
976 
689 

Go:» 

902 


2, 779.  H79 

2, 868. 519 

59, 000. 257 

ao.  701, 099 

11,552,698 

2.  435, 263 

3.003,714 

2, 5K8. 140 

2, 549, 829 

2. 369, 544 

a2. 808, 497 

M,  530,  560 

855, 176 

1.875,062 

10,  510. 255 

582. 901 

234.379 


581.503 
248,5.(6 

6,299,999 

302,496 

94.1,623 

145,837 

45i,  346 

16,936 

23.452 

234.678 

838,118 

141,342 

15,463 

961,039 

5, 171, 102 
393. 050 

2,770,611 

1,859,138 


1.858,721  I 


3,  ;{55, 130 
7  588,784 

97, 758, 067 
9, 109,  765 

16. 418, 611 

2.  627, 649 

7. 945, 013 

599.983 

•  720.457 

6. 252, 594 

24. 117,J»21' 
4,6:{5.585 
LOOK.  608 
1.487.713 
9. 663. 208 
1.311,588 
213. 773 
1.124,206 
3, 566, 946 

16.  733. 322 


a  Includes  9,216  tons  other 
//  Includes  7.280  tons  other 


billets  and  bars, 
billets  and  bars. 


costing  %5(r7.509. 
costing  $400,898. 


Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  are  largely  used  by  the  rolling  mills. and  steel  works.  With  the  exception  of  old 
irrin  rails  the  consumption  of  scrap  material  has  considerably  increased  since  1880,  although  not  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  consumption  of  pig  iron  in  181K)  as  in  1880.  The  substitution  of  steel  rails  for  iron  rails  in  the  tracks 
i,f  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country  is  gradually  exhausting  the  supply  of  old  iron  rails,  although  the  miles  of 
raiboad  track  in  the  United  States  still  laid  wi^h  iron  rails  in  1800  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  mileage. 
2588 ^27 
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FUEL  CONSUMED. 

The  total  expeuditure  for  fuel  in  the  heating  and  other  operations  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  rolled 
and  hammered  iron  and  steel  by  the  rolling  mills  and  st^el  works  amounted  to  $17,397,434  in  1890,  and  $13,202,597 
in  1880.  The  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  increased  from  706,976  tons  in  1880  to  961,039  tons  in  1890;  of 
bituminous  coal,  from  4,605,689  tons  to  5,171,102  tons;  of  coke,  from  142,605  tons  to  393,050  tons,  and  of  charcoal, 
from  2,667,902  bushels  to  2,770,611  bushels  in  1890. 

Since  1880  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  fuel  exerted  for  a  time  an  important  influence  on  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  This  fuel  was  employed  as  early  as  1874  in  puddling  and  heating 
ftirnaces  in  a  rolling  mill  at  Leechburg,  Pa.,  but  it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the  extensive  gas  fields  in  the 
vicinity  of  Murrysville,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1883,  and  the  subsequent  opening  up  of 'other 
wells  in  this  county  and  in  various  parts  of  Washington  county,  that  attention  was  prominently  directed  to  the 
advantages  of  the  new  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Following  the  developments  in  Pennsylvania  wells 
were  drilled  in  other  states.  The  opening  up  in  1886  of  the  gas  fields  in  northwestern  Ohio,  in  Hancock  county, 
and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  deposits  in  eastern  and  central  Indiana,  led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  industrial 
establishments  in  these  sections. 

In  1880  the  use  of  natural  gas  as  fuel  in  iron  and  steel  works  was  restricted  to  a  few  mills  which  obtained  their 
supply  from  wells  that  had  been  driven  for  oil  but  develoi)ed  gas.  According  to  the  i-ecords  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association  there  were  6  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  which  used  natural  gas  wholly  or  in  part  as  fuel 
in  September,  1884,  which  number  increased  to  GS  in  August,  1886;  96  in  Xovember,  1887,  and  104  in  November, 
1889.  In  the  census  year,  1890,  there  were  85  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  which  reported  the  use  of  natural  gas 
for  fuel  exclusively  or  in  part.  Of  these  works  (>8  were  in  Pennsylvania,  54  in  Allegheny  county,  and  14  in  the 
western  i)art  of  the  state  outside  of  Allegheny  county;  8  were  in  Ohio,  4  in  the  eastern  i)art  of  the  state,  piped  from 
wells  in  Pennsylvania,  and  4  in  the  northwestern  part  of  that  state,  supplied  from  local  wells:  5  were  at  Wheeling 
and  in  its  vicinity  in  West  Virginia,  and  4  were  in  Indiana. 

During  1890  the  cost  of  the  natural  gas  used  for  fuel  by  iron  and  steel  works  was  $3,566,946.  This  is  the 
amount  reported  as  ex]>ended  by  various  mills  for  natural  gas,  but  it  is  not  the  total  value  of  this  fuel  consumed 
in  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  as  many  plants  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  furnished  with  gas  free  as  an  inducement 
to  the  location  of  the  works  in  the  towns  controlling  the  supply. 

As  early  as  1889  the  diminished  pressure  of  gas  at  the  various  iron  and  steel  plants  indicated  an  early 
exhaustion  of  the  supply,  at  least  for  purposes  requiring  the  enormous  quantity  consumed  by  industrial 
establishments.  The  greatly  increased  rates  charged  for  gas  for  manufacturing  purposes  by  the  companies 
controlling  the  supply  led  many  iron  and  steel  maQufacturers  to  build  private  pipe  lines  to  the  gas  fields. 
Even  this  course  has  failed  in  many  instances  to  give  the  quantity  of  gas  required  for  both  steam  raising  and  iron 
and  steel  making  purposes,  and  many  plants  during  1890  used  the  natural  gas  for  manufacturing  processes  while 
employing  other  fuel  under  the  boilers. 

No  figures  are  available  of -the  extent  to  which  natural  gas  has  displaced  bituminous  coal  as  a  fuel  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  In  1890  many  of  the  mills,  which  had  during  the  few  years  prior  to  this  date 
employed  natural  gas  exclusively,  returned  in  part  to  the  use  of  coal.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  in  1880  and  1890  by  the  states  which  used  natural  gas,  with  the  cost  of  the 
latter  fuel  in  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  FUEL   CONSUMED   IX    STATES   IN  WHICH  NATURAL   GAS  IS    USED   IN   ROLLING  MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES. 


CONSCMPTIOX  OF  BITUMI- 
NOUS COAL. 

(Tuns.) 


1880 


1890 


COST  OP  NAT- 
URAL OAS 
CONSUMED. 


1890 


Penusylvania. . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

West  Virginia. 


2. 2U.  939 
676,084 
i:>0. 097 
161. 191 


1.727.403 

1,439.4£2 

130.026 

171,774 


$3,391,468 
151. 403 
(a) 
2J.075 


a  Xatnral  gas  Mujiplied  free. 

Pennsylvania,  where  most  of  tbe  gas  was  cousumeiL  exhibits  a  marked  decrease  iu  consumption  of  bitnminons 
coal  in  the  10  years. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  in  recent  years  with  various  forms  of  gaseous  fiiel  produced  from  coal 
or  petroleum,  but  the  cost  has  not  been  sufficiently  favorable  to  result  in  the  extended  introiluction  of  any  of  the 
processes  suggested.  One  establishment  iu  1890  employed  water  gas,  while  numerous  plants  throughout  the 
country  have  found  a  cheap  and  efficient  fuel  in  the  vast  deposits  of  bituminous  slack  and  anthracite  culm  at  the 
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various  eoal  mines,  which  had  generally  been  considered  as  waste  material  by  the  mine  owners.  Crude  oil  was 
extensively  ein])loyed  in  1S90  for  fuel  purposes,  the  <»ase  with  which  the  degree  of  heat  may  be  regulated 
f'omraending  it  favorably  to  the  attention  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  It  was  used  either  in  special  devices 
in  the  heating  of  iron  or  steel,  or  sprayed  under  boilers  for  steam  raising  puqwses.  The  rolling  mills  and 
steel  works  made  no  report  of  the  use  of  oil  for  fuel  purposes  in  18S0,  but  the  consumption  in  1890  for  heating  and 
steam  raising  purposes  amounted  to  1,850,138  barrels,  costing  $1,124,200,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over  00  cents 
l>er  ban-el. 

TRODLCTS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  tonnage  of  the  iron  and  steel  products,  as  reporte<l  at  the 
censuses  of  1880  and  1800: 

COMl»AKATIVE  STATEMENT,  giJANTlTV  OF  PRODUCTS,  KOLLIXG  MILLS  AND  .STEEL  WORKS:  18S0  AND  ISIK). 


CLASS  OF  l'KOl)C<18. 


1H80 


Total 3,411,562 

Iron 2,353,248 

Besnemo r  8 teel '  889, 896 

Oi>en- heart h  steel 93, 1 43 

Crnoible  and  miscollaneouo  «teel '  75, 275 


1890 


8. 274. 833 


3, 225. 140 

4.385,365 

590,198 

74. 130 


The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  values  of  the  different  iron  and  steel  products  and  the 
percentage  that  each  class  bears  of  the  total,  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,   WITH  PERCENTAGE  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  ROLLING  MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLA&t  OK  I'UODUCTS. 


VALUE. 


PEKCKNTAdE. 


18H0 


1S90 


Total I    $203,274,042 

\.- . 

Manufactnres  of  iron 135,400,462 

Manufactures  of  steel 06, 306, 735 

Miscellaneous  products 1, 566, 845 

I 


$331,860,872 

132, 620, 665 

192,992,784 

6,247,423 


1880 

100.00 

66.61 

32.62 

0.77 


1M90 


lUO.  00 


39.96    I 
58.16    I 

1.88     ' 

I 


The  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  of  products  from  1880  to  1890  was  142.55  i>er  c^iit,  while  the  valae  of  products 
increased  only  63,26  per  cent.  This  disproportion  is  due  to  the  decline  which  has- taken  place  in  the  selling  price 
of  iron  and  steel  products  during  the  past  decade,  owing  to  improvement  in  processes  of  manufacture  and  lessened 
cost  of  materials.  A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  quantity  of  production  shows  more  accurately  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  industry  than  is  possible  by  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  such  produ(;ts. 

The  most  notable  increase  in  the  10  years  was  in  bessemer  steel  products,  which  contributed  53  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate  output  in  1890  and  20.08  per  cent  in  1880.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  iron  products  was  37.05  per 
cent,  although  they  formed  68.98  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  1880  and  only  38.97  per  cent  in  1890. 

Owing  to  the  decline  since  1880  in  the  selling  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  value 
of  iron  protlucts  of  2.05  per  cent,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  37.05  percent  in  the  tonnage.  The  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  value  of  all  steel  products  was  191.06,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  377.15  per  cent  in  the  tonnage 
<»f  these  articles.  The  comparative  statement  on  the  following  page  exhibits  the  classified  tonnage  and  value  of 
the  iron  and  bessemer  steel  and  oi>en-hearth  steel  products  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  as  reported  at 
the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  The  quantities  are  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  for  nails,  which  are 
reported  in  kegs  of  100  pounds  each. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CLASSIFIED  IRON  AND  BE88EMER  STEEL  AND  OPENHEARTH  STEEL  PRODUCTS, 

ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1880  AND  1890. 


IROK. 


CLASS  ity  PKOUl'CTss. 


Year.    — 


Tons. 


I 

Total 1     1R80 

'     1890 


Rails : 1880 

1890 

Bars  and  rwls*,  ext'«;pt  wire  itxl.H 1880 

I     1890 

I 

Cut  nailn  (kegH  of  lUO  poandK) Iggo 

1891) 

Boiler  plates 1880 

j     1890 

All  other  plates,  except  nail  platefV- 1880 

1890 

Sheets 1880 

18£0 


Value. 


BBSSBMBR  STEEL. 


Tons. 


$135,400,462 
132,620,665 


Skelp 
Uuop. 


I 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Stnictunil  hhaiM-s 1880 

'     1890 


Rulle«l  car  axles. 


1880 
1890 


Hamniereil  ear  axU-M 1880 

1890 

I 

Muck  bar  f«ir  Hfllc 1880 

I  1890 
I 

All  other  pixMlncts 1880 

1890 


466, 917 
15,361 

806,837 
1,304,115 

5.056.600 
2. 139, 086 

89,560 
66^461 

94.749 
139,549 

94,992 
154.  521 

128.321 
465,550 

96,843 
123, 317 

96.810 
137.527 

2,630 
1.500 

21.884 
36.545 

64,469 
282,340 

el34,406 
«391.400 


20, 978, 697 
622,224 

44.605,564 
50,048,590 

16, 295. 300 
4, 577, 557 

6, 501, 298 
3.158,319 

5,688,863 
5.973,520 

8. 473. 642 
9. 693. 06A 

7.910.409 
17.621.186 

6, 069, 484 
5,076.591 

5. 520, 719 
6,941,474 

179. 154 
67.500 

1. 60C,  104 
1. 685. 345 

2.440.941 
7. 411. 748 

9.136,287 
19, 743, 547 


741. 475 
2,076,325 

125,774 
340,257 


Value. 


OPBX'HSABTU  8TKKL. 


Tons. 


Value. 


$47,495,585 
150,655,612 


$8,166,685 
32, 934, 121 


37,406,625 
60, 272, 575 

8. 513. 594 
12,864,136 


9,105 


483,450 


44,430 
116,657 


3,577,521 
5,654,689 


3, 704. 604 

(a) 
9.065 

bl.475 
91.840 


7,676.306 


396,809 

148.144 
4,056,021 


M 

l! 

■J 


61,332 
"i3."9i9" 


4,037,226 
*  536' 366* 


13,340 

(«) 
89,720 

611,034     i 
87,139 

I 

1,700 
31,389    ' 


79,740 


5,019,001 

1. 438, 300 
4, 587. 4&4 

191.955 
2,437,680 


1 

1 

5.429 

557 
95,693 

234,706 

63,060 
4, 529, 411 

3,532  1 

80 
76,298 

160.000 

8,800 
3,992.074 

1        1.000  , 

1 

60,000 

11,456 

i 

609,677 

10,445  , 

640,429 

, 

20.615 
1.494,819 

1.362.162 
55. 442. 379 

26,794  ! 
173, 351  ; 

1 

2.476.659 
10, 303, 054 

a  Included  with  "  all  other  plates,  except  nail  plates",  in  1880. 

b  Includes  "boiler  plates". 

e  Includes  billets  and  slabs  soUl,  wire  rods,  wire  and  nail  plates. 

Ill  the  above  statement,  the  touuage  of  '*  Bars  aud  rods,  except  wire  rods^,  does  not  represent  the  total 
qnantity  of  these  articles  rolled  in  each  year.  A  nniuber  of  works  produce  the  bars  or  rods  not  for  sale  but  for 
further  manufacture  by  the  same  establishment  into  articles  such  as  bolts,  nuts,  and  spikes.  In  such  in8t4inces 
the  tonnage  of  the  completed  articles,  and  not  the  tonnage  of  the  bars  and  rods  from  which  they  are  made,  is 
given,  being  included  with  *'  All  other  products'^. 

While  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  confine  the  statistics  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  producing  works  as 
closely  as  i>ossible  to  the  articles  whicii  are  strictl}'  the  products  of  such  processes  of  manufacture,  there  are 
instances  similar  to  the  above,  and  others  which  are  elsewhere  explained,  where  it  has  not  been  pnicticable  for  the 
owners  of  these  establishments  to  divide  all  their  interwoven  oi>eratious  and  accounts  so  as  to  determine  what 
part  should  be  credited  to  the  manufacture  of  bars  and  rods  and  what  part  to  the  more  finished  articles  made  from 
them.  Consequently  the  capital,  labor,  materials,  and  products  of  such  establishments  are  tabulated  as  a  whole, 
as  was  done  in  1880. 

As  previously  explained,  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  establishments  sold  muck  bar  and  steel  billets  or  slabs  to 
other  rolling  mills  for  manufacture  into  more  finished  forms.  To  this  extent  there  is  an  unavoidable  duplication 
in  the  tonnage  and  value  of  products,  the  muck  bar  and  steel  billets  sold  and  included  in  the  table  of  products  as 
the  output  of  certain  establishments  being  considered  as  materials  of  the  works  purchasing  them,  and  ap]>eariug 
as  the  proiluct  of  the  second  establishment  in  the  form  of  bars,  plates,  nails,  and  other  products. 

During  1890  the  bessemer  steel  works  produced  4,051,202  tons  of  bessemer  steel  ingots,  although  the  figures 
in  the  preceding  table  show  that  the  aggregate  output  of  bessemer  steel  finishe<l  products  was  4,385,365  tons. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  unavoidable  duplication  above  referred  to,  the  quantity  of  steel  billets  and 
slabs  sold  to  other  works  being  included  in  the  table  of  products.  In  1800  the  iron  and  steel  rolling  mill 
estiiblishments  purchased  from  the  steel  producing  works  and  rolled  into  finished  forms  838,118  tons  of  bessemer 
steel  billets  and  slabs. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  total  tonnage  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  of  the  rolling 
millH  and  steel  works,  by  states  and  territories,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1800: 


CM>MPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES :  1880  AND  1890. 


:<rATICM   AM>  TKRRITORIKS. 


The  Uuited  SUt«>fl. 


Alabama 

Califoniia 

Colorudo 

Connpctieut 

Delaware 

Diatrict  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kt'braska 

New  Ham]>shire 

New  Jersey 

Xew  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

WlHconsin 

Wyoming 


18H0 


ToUl. 


3,411,562 


In>u. 


2,  asn.  248 


650 

14,000 

4.500 

19.282 

33,918 

264 

11,501 

322,499 

77.880 


650 

14.000 

4.500 

16,203 

33, 918 

264 

11,501 

117.051 

77.8rtO 


19. 055 
65,643 
8.851 
47.609 
131,734 
23,130 


19,  (»55 
65,293 
8,851 
47.009 
109.  252 
23.130 


26.708 

2,000 

7,978 

82,617 

253,214 

381,429 

1. 661, 784 

8,134 

28.126 

6.000 

35,176 

67,437 

60.653 

9,790 


16,508 

2,000 

4,752 

66,030 

163,538 

272,094 

1,071.098 

8.134  I 

25, 381  < 

1,500  ! 

35.176  ■ 

67, 43  < 

60.653 

9.790 


»T   I 


Ste«>l. 


1.058,314 


3,079 


205,448 


350 


22.482 


10,200 


3.226 

16,587 

89,676 

109.335 

500,686 


2.  745 
4.500 


Total. 


8. 274, 833 

52. 205 
56,747 
20, 883 
27,  727 
58, 437 


1^90 

Inni. 
3.  225, 140 


2.838 

910,648  j 

110,201  ! 

1. 18:j  ,1 


49.082 
10,300 
20.222 
150. 621 
40,588 
2,565 
27,708 


36,711 
10.300 

8.479 
42,224 
33, 478 

2.565 
25,208 


6,650 

157. 276 

240.026 

1,128.013 

4. 770, 976 

13, 006 

20. 651 


3,450 
89, 818 
109,472  I 
5n,334  ' 
1,705,202 
13,006 
20, 521  ' 


52, 442 

250.838 

74.695 

9,305 


50.655 

39.223 

48.547 

9,305 


Steel. 


5, 049, 693 


50.550 

1,655 

39,303 

17, 444 

0,  597 

14, 280 

17. 123 

10,604 

57.913  , 

524 

2, 8:w  

156, 404  '     754, 244 

73, 731  I     36, 470 

1.183  I 


12, 371 


11,743 

108. 397 

7,110 


2,500 


3,200 

67. 458 

130,554 

556,679 

3, 065,  774 

130 


I 


1,787 
220, 615  ' 
26,148 

I 


ClUTDE  STEEL. 

The  total  production  of  steel  in  the  United  Stiites  in  the  form  of  ingots  or  direct  castings  during  the  census 
yesir  181K)  amounted  to  4,675,610  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  1,150,667  tons  produced  during  1880,  an 
increase  of  3,524,043  tons,  or  306.34  x)er  cent.  The  comparative  statement  on  the  follo>ving  page  shows  the 
production  of  the  various  kinds  of  steel  in  the  form  of  ingots  or  direct  castings,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF  CRUDE  STEEL,  INGOTS,  OR  DIRECT  CASTINGS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND 

STEEL  WORKS,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


ArtGREOATE. 
(TOD8.) 


STATES, 


BESSEMER  STEEL 
(ToD8.) 


OPEN-nEARTH 
STEEL. 

(Tons.) 


CBCCTBLE  STEEL. 

(Ton6.) 


1880 


1890 


1880 


1890 


1880 


1890 


1880 


1890 


MISCELLANEOUS 
STEEL. 

(Tons.) 


1880     .     1890 


The  UDite<l  States. 


1,150.667       a4. 675.  610 


W5.208        04  051.262  84.302       537.639    1     76,201     I     82,748 


4,956 


3.961 


Alabam.! 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

lliinoi!! 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Masaachu.setts. . 

Michiji^n 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

West  Virginia.. 


2.200 
254.569 


3C0 

8.456 

17.952 

1.743 

873.551 

1,250 


253,514 


17,952 
870,775 


300 
8.456 


I 


350 
9.615 


1.000 

20.425 

5.438 


8,409 

4  521 

11,942 

86,745 

107.883 

657,433 

4.tK)0 

3,000 


3.700 

23.687 

113,981 

443,043 

2.971.270 

150 


8.409 


15. 753 
3.600 


925 

275 

9.475 


2.331 
1.000 


13.140 


2.116  1.743 

130    !  445 

I  250 

75    I 

1.000 

140    '  532 
'  1.838 


84 


84.160    , 

105, 402 

82,811 

381.098 

556,314 

2, 476. 018 

4.521 
450 


10. 492 


180.664 


180.664 


3,700 
15.554 

1,300 

24.  712         61, 945 

36, 944       429. 913 

4,000 

3.000 


a  Including  77,632  tons  of  Clapp-Grifliths  steel  made  in  IllinoiH.  Massachasetts.  and  ]*ennsylvania.  and  4.884  tons  of  Bohert-Bessemer  steel  made  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 

During  1880  14  states  contained  steel  making  establishments,  and  steel  was  produced  in  that  year  in  each  of 
these  states  except  Khode  Island  and  Maryland.  In  1890  steel  works  were  located  in  19  stiites  and  steel  was 
made  in  that  year  in  each  of  these  states  except  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Virginia. 

Pennsylvania  continues  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  leading  producer  of  steel  in  the  United  States,  pnxiucing 
57.13  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  1880  and  63.55  per  cent  in  1890.  Illinois  was  second  in  rank  in  both 
years,  and  Ohio  was  third. 

From  1880  to  1890  the  increase  in  production  in  Pennsylvania  was  351.95  per  cent,  in  Illinois,  243.15  per  cent 
and  in  Ohio,  310.07  per  cent.    Since  1880  the  manufacture  of  steel  has  been  abandoned  in  2  states,  namely, 
Ehode  Island  and  Vermont,  and  7  states  have  engaged  in  its  production,  namely,  Alabama,  California,  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 


MACHINERY  IN  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  equipment  and  capacity  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works, 
as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  EQUIPMENT  AND  CAPACITY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:   1880  AND  1890. (a) 


MACHINBRT. 


Single  paddling  rnmaces 

Heating  furnaces 

Bes-semer  converters 

Open  hearth  furnaces 

Crucible  pots  which  can  be  used  at  each  heat 

Hammers 

Cut  nail  machines 

Trains  of  rolls 

Aggregate  daily  capacity  in  finished  products,  net  tons 


1880 

1890 

Increase. 

4,376 

4.853 

t 

477 

1 

2,622 

2.912 

290    ; 

24 

fc97 

73 

37 

129 

92 

2,691 

2,606 

r85 

458 

625 

167 

1 

3,775 

5,909 

2, 134 

1.342 

1.557 

;          215 

22,098 

46,565 

24,  467 

... 

a  Includes  machinery  in  both  active  and  idle  establishments. 
b  Includes  9  Clapp-Griffiths  and  8  Kobert-Bessemer  converter. 
c  Decrease. 


In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bessemer  converters  and  open-hearth  steel  melting  fiirnaces  from 
1880  to  1890,  the  tendency  during  this  period  has  been  toward  the  employment  of  much  larger  vessels  and  furnaces. 
Except  in  a  few  instances  where  bessemer  converters  of  2  and  3  tons  capacity  have  been  added  to  iron  rolling 
mills  for  special  purposes,  the  old  standard  vessel  of  5  tons  capacity  has  been  superseded  in  the  larger  works  by 
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converters  of  from  10  to  12  tons  capacity  per  heat.  In  one  establishment  bessemer  converters  of  15  tons  capacity 
have  been  erected.  The  open-hearth  furnaces  in  1880  had  a  capacity  ran^j^ing  from  7  to  10  tons  per  heat,  but  in 
18SH>  many  works  contained  steel  melting  furnaces  with  a  capacity  of  from  20  to  30  tons  each. 

The  daily  capjicity  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steelworks  in  tons  of  finished  products  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1880.  This  great  expansion  has  been  largely  due  to  the  use  of  more  extensive  plants  and  greater  efficiency 
in  the  handling  of  the  improved  machinery  employed,  although  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  has  contributed 
to  this  growth  in  an  important  degree,  the  rolling  of  steel  insuring  a  larger  output  than  is  i)ossible  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  products.  The  heavy  output  of  bessemer  steel  works  are  not  so  much  the  result  of  greater 
ranidity  in  the  completion  of  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  as  they  are  to  the  shorter  period  of  idleness 
wUich  is  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  completion  of  one  operation  and  the  beginning  of  another. 


FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES. 

The  manufacture  of  charcoal  blooms  and  hammered  bar  iron  direct  from  iron  ore  and  of  charcoal  blooms  from 
]>ig  and  scrap  iron  is  rapidly  succumbing  to  the  competition  of  modern  processes  of  iron  and  steel  making,  the 
industry  in  1890  occupying  an  insignificant  position  as  compared  with  its  importance  a  decade  or  two  ago. 

In  1880  the  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  direct  from  iron  ore  were  located  in  8 
states,  the  works  in  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  producing  blooms  and  billets,  while  those 
in  (ieorgia.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  made  hammered  bar  iron.  The  forges  in  the  southern  states 
were  of  small  size,  usually  containing  2  forge  fires,  and  were  able  to  produce  in  a  day  about  250  pounds  of 
hammered  bar  iron  to  each  fire.  Many  of  these  quaint  iron  making  enterprises  were  to  be  found  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  eastern  Tennessee  and  western  North  Carolina.  They  were  oi)erated  only  at  irregular 
intervals,  dei)ending  upon  the  wants  of  the  neighboring  blacksmiths,  and  also  upon  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
mountain  streams  which  furnished  the  power  to  operate  the  blast  and  hammer.  The  ancient  **trompe"  or  water 
blast  was  employed  by  these  works,  furnishing  a  fairly  steady  blast  for  the  forge  fires.  With  the  advent  of 
railroads  into  these  districts,  bringing  the  cheaper  products  of  more  modern  methods  of  manufacture,  the 
necessity  which  called  into  existence  these  primitive  works  has  passed  away.  One  by  one  the  forges  have  been 
abandoned  and  dismantled,  and  the  industry  in  the  southern  states  may  be  considered  as  practically  extinct. 
I*rimitiveas  these  forges  were  in  character,  the  bar  iron  produced  was  of  good  quality,  and  the  passage  of  these 
works  from  activity  to  idleness  marks  an  important  ste[)  in  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  inni  and  steel 
industry. 

Of  the  production  of  charcoal  blooms  and  billets  from  iron  ore  in  1880,  New  York  contribute<l  83.92  per  cent; 
Pennsylvania,  0.47  per  cent;  New  Jersey,  1.30  per  cent;  and  Missouri,  10.G;3  per  cent.  Since  1880  the  decline  in 
the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  produ(its  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  other  forms  of  material  for  the  products  of 
these  small  enterprises,  and  the  majority  of  the  works  which  were  active  at  that  date  have  been  abandoned. 
In  181K)  New  York  was  the  only  state  producing  wrought  iron  blooms  made  direct  from  iron  ore,  the  forges  being 
located  in  the  Lake  Champlain  district,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  iron  ore  was  obtainable.  The  product 
of  these  works  (consisted  of  charcoal  blooms  and  billets,  which  were  highly  esteemed  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate  and  sheet  iron  and  fine  grades  of  steel. 

Blooms  from  pig  and  scrap  iron  were  made  in  8  states  in  1880,  the  larger  part  of  the  production  of  that  year 
being  the  output  of  works  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia.  These  blooms  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate  and  sheet  iron  wire,  and  for  other  purposes  re^iuiring  a  high  grade  of  material.  The 
prmluction  of  blooms  from  pig  and  scrap  iron  has  also  seriously  felt  the  competition  ot  the  products  of  less  costly 
processes  of  manufacture. 
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The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  the  forge  and  bloomery  indastry, 
as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES:  1870,  1880,  AXD  1890.  («) 


Number  of  establishmenttt 
j    Capital 


Miscellaneoua  erpenaes 

Average  number  of  employ^n  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products  («) 

ToDA  of  products 


82 
$4,5U6.733 

2,902 
$1,195,964  I 
(d)     ' 


93 
$3,915,213 

(c) 
3,939 
$915,395 
(d) 


20     , 
$876,470    ' 
$54,680 
486 
$216,374    , 


(d) 


15 
$17,309 


(d) 


$5, 685.  466 

$7. 647. 054 

110,808 


$2,546,915 

*$3.968,074 

72,557 


471 

$199,065 

$905,206 

$1. 183, 494 

34,775 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  »ucb  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  attheci*nsns 
of  1870. 

b  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870. 

e  Not  reported. 

d  Not  reported  separately. 

c  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  forges  and  bloomeries,  by  stjites, 
as  reiK)rted  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE  "STATEMENT,  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


The  United  States. 


Georgia 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New  Jersey  . . . 


Year. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
01890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Number 
I        of 
establish- 
ments. 


93 
20 


AVERAGE  XUMBES  OF  BMPLOY^LS 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Capital. 


Cost   of    mate- 
rials used. 


Employes. 


Wages- 


$3,915,213 
876, 470 


1— 


1880 
C1890    :. 


1 
1 
3 
7 


11,800 

60,00 

5,000 

228,600 

114.000 


New  York 1880 

1890 

North  Caroliana 1880 

1890 

Pennsylvania 1880 

Tennessee 1880 

1890 

Virginia 1880 

1890 

All  other  states      cl890 


20 
9 


2.214,000 
517,434 


11 


359,036 


2.939 
6486 


$915,395 
6216. 374 


i-- 


49 

67 

8 

165    ■ 

...."..I 

123 


$2, 546, 915 
905,208 


Value  of   pHHl- 
ucts. 


$3. 968. 074 
1. 183.  494 


5.835 

18,138    ! 
......... I 

564 
60.000 
30.187    j 


16.635 

102,726 

1.834 

151.500 

152.643 


1.489 
154 


471. 331 
61.050 


9ft4,42l 
279.503 


332 


155, 324 


625. 705 


37,20*) 

219,660 

2,200 

200.000 

209. 09:. 


1. 478,  S.'ie 
356.843 


9 

199,400 

63 

7,907 

11,792 

41.065 

26 
15 

978,000 
39.200 

660 
148 

243,436 
21,090 

1.027.805 
26,654  ' 

1. 556, 809 
64.781 

8 

65.213 

167 

56,907 

90,905  I 

158,888 

826. 651 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

6  Includes-15 officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages,  amounting  to $17,309,  distributed  as  follows:  New  York  7.  $10,800:  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  New  Jersey  8,  $6,509.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  uf  1880. 

e  Includes  states  )nx)uiied  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establiahments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Maryland  1.  New  Jersey  1,  and  Pennsylvania  9.  ^ 
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CAPITAL. 

The  followinjij:  comparative  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  in 
iorjcres  and  bloomeries,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  There  were  no  plants  reported  in  course  of 
construction. 

4'OMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL,  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  FORGES  AND  BLOOM- 

ERIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLAH8  OP  B8TABI.I8HMBXT8. 


Year. 


Total i     1880 

1890 

EstabliahmcQU  in  operation 1880 

,    1890 

Idle  eHtablishments 1880 

1890 


Number 
of  e«Ltab. 

Hah 
mentfl. 


118 
32 

93 
20 

25 
12 


Total 


CAPITAL. 


-R^si^itn^.  1  Land,  stork,  and 

Buildings,  I    finished  prod 

'"^^^  anl'  '     "*^^  *»°  »*«"«^' 
<.»»i^.n«n*.  c»»b  and  bills 

irapleinenta.  receivable. 


$4,396,963 
1.074.970 


3,915.213 
87«,  470 


,1  - 


480.750 
198,500 


$2,801,550 
462, 500 


2.018,800 
338.000 

282,750 
124, 500 


$2,094,413 
612,470 


1,896.413 
538.470 

198.000 
74.000 


EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks 
and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1800: 

AVERA(iE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOVl5s  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES:  1890. 


CLASSEH. 


AVERAUK  NUMBER  OK   KMPLOVfeS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 

Chiltireu. 


Aggrej?ate». 


Males  above  16  yvtkn. 


I 


All  classes 

Officers  or  firm  members. 

■    Clerks 

Skilled 

Unskilled 


uuraSw     :  "^^^^^  wages,  j    Number  Wages.  Number     j     Wages 

$380 


480  , 

11  I 

4  I 

317  ! 

154  i 


$216,  374 


16.100 
1209  ! 
150.943  I 
48,122 


483  i   $216,014 


11  I  16  100 

4  1  209 

317  150  043 

151  <  47, 762 

I 


360 


The  following  statement  presents  the  average  nnmber  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  SKILLED  AND   UNSKILLED  EMPLOYfiS  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  FORGES 

AND  BLOOMERIES:  1890. 

[not   including   OFF1CKR8,  FIRM    MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS.] 


WKBKLT   RATK8  OF   WAG  EH. 


AVERAOB  NUMBBK  OV 
KMPhOrtB 


Total 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6. . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7  . . . 
$7  and  over  but  undei  $8 . . . 
$8  and  over  but  nnder  $9. . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 


MaleH  above 
16  years. 

468 

6 
11 
35 
65 
58 
36 
113 
102 
42 


Children 
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MATERIALS  USED. 

The  followiDg  comparative  statement  presents  the  total  quantity  and  cost  of  each  class  of  materials  consumed 
by  the  forges  and  bloomeries,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal,  which 
is  reporte<l  in  bushels,  the  quantities  are  given  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QrAXTlTY  AM)  COST  OF   MATERIALS    USED,  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES:  im\  AND  18!K). 


ISSO  1890 


CLASS  OF   MATKKIAL. 


Quautity.  Cost  Quantity.  (;o«*t. 


Total $2,S1«.915       #d(»5.208 


Ironore I  79.610  531. .740  18.807  110.M7 

Piginm '  33,113  945.375  8,227  \A.\iUii 

Old  M-rap  iron ,  8,933  215. 57C  24,  (HH)  ,'i50,777 

Chanoal 13,014,361  S12.615  4.056,435  270,082 

Anthracite  coal 340  1.220  398  946 

Bituminotia  coal 1,613  4,298  1.300  •-               3,300 

Coke 6.695  31.241  1,405  5,6«U 

All  other  materials 5,0.i0      9.045 


The  [)roduction  of  wrought  iron  from  ore  has  decreased  from  .S7.63*'i  tons  in  18S0  to  0,.S47  tons  in  1890,  while 
the  proiluetion  of  blooms  from  pig  and  scrap  iron  has  decreased  fi-om  34,924  tons  in  1880  to  25.42S  tons  in  1890. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  production  of  the  iron  ore  forges  and  pig  iron  and  scrap 
iron  bloomeries,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  181K).    The  <iuantitie8  are  stated  in  tons  of  L*,0(M)  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  Ql'ANTITV  AND  VALUE  OF  FRODICTS,  FORGES  AND  KLOOMERIES:  1SS()  AND  1890. 


: 

IHKO 

1H90 

1  UA?>n  Or    PK«»Dl*T^. 

1 

Ti»nN. 

1 

Value. 

.'    #3.968.074 

1  812,38.) 

2. 129. 933 

25.  761 

Torn*.              Value. 

:               Total 

37.  633 
-..'        34,924 

$1.183.4<'4 

1    nioomit  and  l»ar  iron  dinx-t  fn»m  iron  ore 

RIo4iinH  from  pig  and  scrap  iron 

Other  nrodiicts* 

9,317               356.  aiJ     , 
25.428              821. 1C8 
:>  4|?3 

111  1870  there  were  produced  110,80S  tons  of  charcoal  blooms  and  hammered  bar  iron. 

MACHINERY. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  equipment   and   total   daily  capacity  of  the  forges  and 
bloomeries,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOTAL  DAILV  CAI^AC'ITY,  FORtJES    AND    BLOOMERIES:  188<)  AND  1890. 


ITEMS. 

ISSO 

1S90 

Decrease.  ' 

Xunil»er  of  ftre.s 

49o 

2U2 

39 

295 

293 

XuuiIm  r  of  hammers 

141 

'                                             1 

1U2    ' 

Total  daily  rai»acitv,  in  tons  of  blooniH.  hilletH.  or  liant 

.'»20 

225 
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THE  INDUSTRY  CONSIDERED  GEOGRAPHICALLY. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  the  states  may 
be  reganled  as  comprising  four  grand  divisions:  the  New  England  states;  the  middle  states,  including  Xew  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware;  the  southern  states,  including  the  iron  making  stjites  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Texas;  and  the  western 
states,  including  all  states  west  of  Pennsylvania  not  included  in  any  of  the  other  grand  <livisions. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  by  totals 
«>f  these  grand  divisions,  as  reiwrted  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  IRON  A?^l)  STIJEL  INDUSTRY.  HV  (JKOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS:    18S0  AND  18JM).  (a) 


•  •HiMiKAFHU'AI.  IMVIMdXS. 


!  Voar. 


riif  TnitM  Stateit. 


e\m) 
1890 

1880 
1890 


MhMI.- HfaliH 1-880 

;     1890 


N*  w  Kiii;lun<l  KtatoH. 


WtfittTn  j«lafe« 


1880 
1S90 

1880 
1890 


Numb«»r 
of  etitab- 

liHh- 
ineiita. 


79-2 
719 

~49    I 
32 

440 
390 

130 
109 

173 

188 


AVEBAOE  NrMBER  OF  RMPIX>Y^.R 
AND  TOTAL  WA<»Ej*. 


( Capital . 


CoHt  of  iiiaterialH     Valiio  of  ])ro4l- 


Emiiloyes. 


$209. 904. 965 
r414. 044, 844 

10. 490. 408 
13. 224, 150 

182.814.213 
2.V5.  83:^.  060 

21,942,311 

43,  051. 652 

44,  &'>8.  a33 
100, 935, 973 


(1140, 796 
/1 75. 506 

8.654 
6.844 

75. 055 
108,  592 

19,728 
17, 601 

37, 361 
42, 469 


WageH. 


d$55.451.5]0 
/»5. 736, 1J»2 

— ^ -I 

3.357.911     ' 
3. 521, 475 

31,348.225 
59, 914, 027 

5,916.H68 
7,669,600 

14. 828, 506 
24,631,090 


Tonnage  of  prod- 
iifta. 


$191,271,150 
327, 272,  845 

9,518,570 
0. 280, 050  . 

113,432,592  , 
190. 225, 674  ' 

13.739,624  '■■ 
27.  047.  767 

54,580,364  i 
91,713,354  , 


$296, 557.  0K'» 
478, 687,  519 


7, 265, 140 
18,216,215 


14, 5.V,  627 
15, 105, 441 

180, 484.  560 
294. 048. 406 

23, 006, 074 
39.982.152 

78. 508. 424 
129,.V>1.520 


212.980 
242,  630 

4, 492.  746 
10.613,053 

615, 235 
2, 297, 184 

1.944.170 
5,063.339 


'f  Thi.s  /ttaterafut  incliuloH  only  activo  establishments. 

'»  1 0<'ltu1e3  values  for  whifh  tonnaf^o  waa  not  re|K)rtc<l. 

<*  For  explanation  of  the  apimrent  discrepancieH  in  the  data  for  1880  see  reniarkt*  in  reganl  t4>  tho  inrliision  of  rnpital,  einp1oy«*s,  and  wajreH  relating;  to  niiuing 
aiifl  other  o]>erations. 

d  iKtes  not  ineliide  180  employes  and  126,275  wa;^e8  reported  hy  an  idle  estahlishini'nt  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  ttttals  pnhlished  at  the  oenfliiH  of  I8>H). 
Th*i**>  «'niployr.<)  wen^  engaged  in  making  re}>airs  to  plant. 

r  Includes  hired  j.roperty  valued  at  $8,273,058,  distrihuted  as  follows:  Xew  England  states,  $115,000;  middle  states,  $3,188,000;  soutliemstat<*s,  $1.2^3,000 , 
wt-i*t«rn  states,  $3,6(S7,058.     This  item  waa  not  reported  separatelj-  at  the  C4'nsu8  of  1880. 

/Includes  4,325  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $<1.462,236,  distributed  as  ftdlows:  New  England  states  199,  $297,157; 
iiiiiiilN^  Htatfs  2,484,  $3,747,602;  southern  states  550,  $806,415;  westom  states  1,092,  $1,611,062.     These  classes  were  not  rei>orted  separately  at  tlie  census  of  188;>. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES, 

In  1880  each  of  tho  New  England  states  contained  cstablisliinents  engaged  in  tlie  niannfavture  <jf  iron  and 
<reel,  but  in  1890  this  industry  is  rei>orted  in  bnt  5  of  thes(^  states.  The  4  establishments  in  Vermont  engiige<l  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  1880  have  been  aband(med. 

ThefoUowing  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  the  iron  and  steel  industiy  in  the 
New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  IROX  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1S70,  18S(),  AND  ISIK).  (a) 


ITEMS. 


I 


Number  of  establishments 

(Capital , 

Miscellaneous  I'xjwnses 

Average  Tiunil»er  of  employes 

Total  wages 

Officers,  finu  members,  and  clerks : 

Avera;ro  number 

Total  wr.ges 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wajjes 

Cost  of  materials  nse<l 

Value  of  products 

Tons  of  products 


1S70(&) 


48 
$.'>.9()0,00()     I 
(d) 

3,815    ! 

r^,  168, 710  ; 

(r) 


(e) 


$7,338,150    , 
/$10. 824, 603 
134.520 


1HK0(&) 

40 
$10.  4iH),  408 
id) 

8,654 
$.l.:i57.011 


1S90 


(O 


$0..'>18,570 

$14, 558, 627 

212,080 


32 

e$13,224,]50 

$413,578     ■ 

6.844 

$3,521,475 

109 

$25»7, 157 

6,  (k5     1 

$3,224,318 

$0, 286, 05() 

$15, 105. 441 

242.630 

a  This  statement  includes  only  activ«' establiBhHieut«*  for  tho  censuaesof  1880  and  1800;  such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of 

li»7t»- 

b  For  explanation  of  the  ai>i>arent  discrepancies  in  tho  data  for  lJf70  and  1K80.  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciate<l  currency  of  1870;  also  in  regard  to  the 
iDrliuiinn  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  rflating  to  mining  ami  other  operations  in  the  tlgures  for  1880. 

c  lorlades  hired  property,  value<l  at  $115,000.    This  item  was  not  rei>orted  seiiarately  at  previous  censuses. 

tf  Not  reported. 

€  Xoi  reported  separat^'ly. 

/IntAndem  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reiK>rte«l. 
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Notwithstanding  the  decrease  shown  in  the  nnmber  of  establishments  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  and  in  the  value  of  products.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  in  this 
connection,  that  the  growth  of  the  New  England  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  past  20  years,  as  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  total  value  of  products  in  1870, 1880,  and  1890,  is  due  mainly  to  the  development  of  a  single 
concern  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  more  highly  finished  products  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  each  of 
the  New  England  States,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890,  (a) 


STATES. 


Nnmber 
Year  ^^        1 

ments. 


A>1^AGE  XnCBEB  OP  EMPLOT^S    '' 
▲ND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Capital. 


Cost  of  materials     Value  of  prod - 
used.  I  nets. 


Employ^. 


Wages. 


The  New  Ed  gland  States 61880 

1890 

I 

Connecticut 1880 

1890 

Maine 18j?0 

^1890 

t 
I 

HaasachQwtts 1880 

1890    : 
I 

NewHampshire 1880 

el890    ' 

Shodelsland 1880 

«]890    ' 

Temiont 1880 

1890 


49 
32 


$10. 490. 408 
el3,224.150 


8.654 
<f6,844 


$3,337,911 
d3, 521.  475 


$9,518,570    : 
9,286.050    j 


$14. 558. 627 
15.105.441 


17 
13 


2,557,000    ' 
2. 189, 521 

450.000 


685 
690 

700 


331.  IM 
418,189 

141.494 


1,341.225 
1.334,078 

380.511 


1,908,098 
2,037.618 

583.328 


All  other  states 


elS90 


24 

15    , 

2 
1 
2 
4     ! 


6.163.408 
9,005.555 

650,000     ' 
330,000 
320.000    ' 

I 

2,029.074    ! 


6.513 
5,337 

290 
275 
191 

817 


2,576.539 
2,653,039 

127,690 

130.969 

50.035 

451.247 


6.657.232    ' 
6.961,018    I 


523,355 


•I- 


375,347 

240,903 

1.010.954     ' 


10.288.921 
11,201.149 

807,340 

488,040 

392.300 

1,866.674 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employ^,  and  wages  relating  to*  mining 
and  other  operations. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $115,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  lucliules  199officer8,  firm  members  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $297,157,  distributed  as  follows:  Connecticut 41.  $55,784;  Massachusetts  127. 
^182.964 ;  all  other  states  31.  $58,409.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Maine.  2:  New  Hampshire,  1:  and  Rhode  Island,  1. 

CAPITAL. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  l^ew  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and 
1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  IRON  AND  STEEL 

INDUSTRY  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1«80  AND  1890. 


CAPITAL. 


CIJLSS  OF  KSTABLISHMBNTS. 


Year. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total. 


Total 1880 

1890 

I    Establishments  in  oi>erat ion 1880 

1890 

Idle  establishments 1880 

.     1890 


61 
35 


a$11.560.40e 
613, 415, 450 


49 
32 

12 
3 


10.490,408 
13.  224. 150 

1,070,000 
191,:iOU 


Buildings, 

machinery,  tools, 

an*d 

im]>lement8. 


^,305,435 
4.956,545 


!  Land,  stock,  and 
tinished   prod- 
ucts on  hand, 
cash,  and  bills 
receivable. 


$5,254,973 
8,456,906 


5. 700, 435 
4.830.515 

605.000 
128,000 


4,789.973 
8,393,605 

465.000 
63,300 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  incluMon  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  oporationM  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $115,000.    This  item  was  nut  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

BLAST   FURNACES. 

During  tbe  census  year  1890  there  were  produced  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  ^ew  England  34,335  net  tons  of 
pig  iron,  valued  at  $880,438,  as  compared  with  30,957  net  tons  of  pig  iron,  valued  at  $1,020,896,  reported  at  the 
census  of  1880.  In  1890  the  pig  iron  industry  of  New  England,  including  active  and  idle  establishments,  was 
confined  to  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 5  Maine  contained  1  establishment  with  1  furnace, 
Massachusetts  contained  2  establishments  with  4  furnaces,  and  Connecticut  contained  7  establishments  with 
D  furnaces.  The  pig  iron  industry  of  ^lassacliusetts  and  Connecticut  is  located  in  the  western  parts  of  these 
states,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Salisbury  district,  charcoal  constituting  the  fuel  used  in  the  furnaces.  The  in>n 
manufactured  is  consumed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels,  for  which  purpose  it  is  especially  adapted. 
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The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  blast  famace  industry  of  the  New 
England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


1870(6) 


1880(6) 


NuiutHT  of  establishments 

Capital 

Mi8c«llaDeotis  expcD«es 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregates) 

Total  wages *. 

Officers,  Arm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  o'ker  employes : 

Av«rrago  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  usetl 

•Value  of  products 

Tons  of  products 


13 
$1,565,000 
ie) 

613 
$437, 035 

(rf) 


10 
$1, 974, 000 

(c) 

855 
$2ti8. 059 

(d) 


(d) 


(d) 


$1,202,031 

$1. 737, 350 

34,471 


$677,862    I 

«$1.042,896    I 

30, 957     ' 


1890 


$1. 751. 253 

$110,073 

216 

$100  5f)l 

IS 
$24. 547 

108 

$7G.  0:)4 

$634,052 

$886,438 

31,  3*55 


(I  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.    Such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  nt  the  censiiH  of  1870. 
h  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  187U:  also  in  regard  to  the 
inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  imd  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Not  rei»orted.  d  Not  reported  separately.  .«  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

Capital. — The  following  statement  shows  the  difterent  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishinents  in 
bhist  furnaces  in  the  New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:    1880  AND  1890. 


CLA8K  UP  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Number 
Year.  ,  of  estab- 
I    ments. 


Total. 


CAPITAL. 


I         nnihUngs. 
I  machinerv,  tools, 
and 
implements. 


Total I     1880 

1890 


KstablishmentM  in  operation 1880 

;    1800 

Idle  establishments 1880 

1890 


14 
10 

10 
7 

4 
3 


a$2. 149.000 
1,942,553 


1.974,000     I 
1.751.253     ' 

175,000 
191.300 


$426,500 
68'J,  794 

376.600    i 
552, 704 

.'>0.  OOO 
128,000 


Land.  HttK'k,  and 
finished  prod- 
ucts on  hand, 
ca^h  niid  bills 
receivable. 


$1. 722, 500 
1,261.759 

1,597,500 
1,19H,4.VJ 

125. 0(« 
63.300 


I 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  cupifal  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  fl^uri's  for  \Wk\. 

Of  the  4  establishments  that  have  been  abandoned  since  1880,  1  was  located  in  Vermont,  2  were  in 
"Massachusetts,  and  1  was  in  Connecticut. 

Employes  and  wages. — It  is  impracticable  to  make  a  correct  comparison  of  the  number  of  eini)loycs  and 
wa^es  for  blast  furnaces  in  1880  and  1890;  the  figures  for  1880,  as  previously  explained,  often  including  not  only 
till*  labor  directly  eniployetl  at  the  furnaces,  but  also  the  labor  engaged  in  mining  and  other  o])erations  conducted 
in  direct  connection  with  these  establishments. 

The  following  statement  pn^sents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks, 
and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF    EMPLOYflS   AND   TOTAL    WAGES    HY    CLASSES,   BLAST   FURNACES    IX   THE   NEW   ENGLAND 

STATES:  1890. 


« 'LAMBS. 


AVERAOK    NUMBBK 

OF   KMPLUYkS  A.NI) 

TOTAL   WACJES. 

(Males  above  16  years.) ! 


I 


All  classes 


Employes.       Wa^es. 


216         $10<\581 


Officers  or  tinu  members 

Clerks 

Skilletl 

Unskilled 


11 

18.500 

7 

0,047 

70 

"32, 94H 

122 

43,  OHO 
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Tlie  folio wiug  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  difterent  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVEKAGE    NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYES   AT    DIFFERENT  WEEKLY   RATES  OF  WAGES,  BLAST   FURNACES  IN    THE    NEW 

ENGLAND  STATES:  1890. 

[not   INXLI'DIXiJ    OFFICERS,  FIKM    MEMBEK.S,  ANI»   CLERKS.] 


WRKKLY   KATE!S  OF   M'AUES. 

Average 

numl>er  of 

employt^a. 

(Male«  .'ibt>ve 

16  years.) 

Total 

ISW 

I'mlerfCi 

■ 

$r»  and  over  Imt  nnder  $6 

2 

$6  and  ovtT  but  under  #7 

3 

$7  und  over  but  under  $S 

38 

^  and  over  but  under  $9 

41 

WEEKLY  RATES  OF   WAGES. 


$9  and  over  but  under  $10 . . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  nnder  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $21). 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


'    Average 
I  number  of 
'   employed*. 
,'(Male(4abo\'e 
,  16  years.) 


03 

37 

7 

1 


During  the  census  year  1890  the  blast  furnaces  of  New  England  were  in  oi>eration  an  average  of  8  months 
•each,  and  the  average  term  of  employment  for  labor  was  9  months.  Furnace  employes  worked  12  hours  per  day, 
7  days  each  week;  yard  hands  worked  10  hours  daily  for  6  days  of  the  week. 

Materials  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  cost  of  the  materials 
<5onsumed  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  Quantities 
Are  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  charcoal,  which  is  reported  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERLiLS  USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  NEW   ENGLAND 

STATES :  18S0  AND  1890. 


1880  1890 

I 

CLASS  OF  MATERIAL.  1  

Quantitiea.  Coet.  Quantities.  Cost.  ' 

Total $077,882      $634,052 

Iron  ore 73,019  345.361                     75,698           268.880    ^ 

Fluxing  nmtcrials 12,604  11.033                    11,168            10.330    ; 

Anthracite  coal 5.900  23.240  

Charcoal 2.955,827  235,292               3,601,504          354,388    , 

Millcinder 132  2.936  45  454 

I " 

Products. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  valu^  of  pig  iron,  including 
castings  direct  from  the  furnace,  according  to  fuel  used,  produced  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  New  England 
states,  as  reix)rte<l  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,   QUANTITY   AND    VALUE    OF    PRODUCTS   CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO   KIND  OF  FUEL 

USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLAf<8  OF  PRODrCTS. 


Total 


1800 

1 

Tons. 

1 

Value. 

1 

1 

1 

$886,438 


Charcoal  pij;  iron 

Anthracite  pig  iron 

Total  tonnage  and  value. 
All  other  products 


26,551 

4,403 

30.957 


888,836  , 

132,060  I 

1.020.896  '. 

22,000  ' 


34,335 

886.438 

34,335 

886,438 

1 

ROLLING  MILLS   AND   STEEL   WORKS. 

The  census  of  1880  credited  the  New.  England  states  with  35  iron  rolling  mills,  5  open-hearth  steel  works,  and 

4  crucible  steel  works.  In  1890  there  were  25  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  of  which  IH  were  iron  and  steel  rolling 
mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  and  9  establishments  were  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  crude 
steel.    The  9  steel  making  establishments  comprised  3  bessemer  steel  plants  (one  of  which  was  ClappGriflfiths), 

5  open-hearth  steel  plants,  1  (Tucible  plants,  and  1  blister  steel  plant.  One  establishment  contained  both  bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  plants,  and  one  made  both  crucible  and  blister  steel.  With  the  exception  of  one 
establishment  all  the  works  contained  trains  of  rolls. 
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Establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rolled  iron  or  steel  were  reported  in  all  the  New  England 
states  at  the  census  of  1880,  and  in  1890  each  state,  except  Vermont,  contained  rolling  mills  or  steel  works  which 
were  in  operation  at  some  time  during  the  year,  although  the  business  of  several  of  the  establishments  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  working  of  material  furnished  by  their  customers. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  rolling  mills  and  steel  works 
in  the  New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  18%.  {a) 


ITEMS. 


1S70 


1»80 


1890 


Nuu)li€r  of  e:4t4il)li8hmeittH 

Capital 

MiMcellaneoiis  cxpeusoM 

Averagti  iiuml)er  of  employ^ii  (aggregate). 

Total  wageH 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clurks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employ^^s : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products  (/) 

Tons  of  pnxluctJi 


34 
b$i,  33H,  OUU 
(rf) 

3. 195 
$1. 728, 684 

(«) 


(e) 


38    I 
$8,511,408 

7,791 
$3,068,388 


$6,134,910 

$9, 070. 253 

99.808 


$8. 838. 874     I 

$13,  513.  531     i 

181. 979 


or- 

^•9 


£$11,472,897 

$303.  505 

6.628 

$3, 420. 894 

181 
$272. 610 

6,447 

$3. 148.  284 

$8'.  651. 998 

$li.  219,  003 

208,304 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.    Such  establislmients  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 

b  ^ieo  remarks  in  regard  to  thi*  depreciatetl  currency  of  1870. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $115,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  seiMurately  at  previous  cenauses. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

/  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  rolling  mills  and  steel  works 
in  the  New  England  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  189(): 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES,  IJY   STATES: 

1880  AND  1890.  \,a) 


HTATES. 


Year. 


Number 

of 

establish - 

ments. 


The  New  KngUind  states !    1880 

*    18W) 

I 

I 

Connecticut 1880 

1890 

Maine 1880 

<fl8S0 


Massachusetts 


1880 
1890 


New  Hampshire :    1880    ' 

Cfl81K)      ; 

I 

Vrmionl 1880 

1890    ; 

Rhode  Island 1880 

(fl890     , 

All  other  states </1890    i 


I 


AVERAQE  XUMBEB  OF  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Capital. 


Coat  of  materials     Value  of  prod- 


used. 


Employes. 


Wages. 


ucts. 


38 
25 

11 

8 

2 

$8,511,408 
611,472,897 

1.385.000 
1.249,429 

300,000 

7.791 
e6,628 

$3. 068. 388 
63,420,894 

$8,838,874 
8,651,993  ' 

809.758  ' 
911. 335 

356,942  ' 

$13, 51.').  531 
14,219.003 

.546 
561 

400 

265. 210 
351,308 

96,544 

1, 353.  787 
1, 463, 180 

522, 953 

21 
14 

2 

5.52G.408 
8.344.394 

030,000 

6.115 
5.290 

290 

2. 399, 975 
2.629,099 

127.690 

6,486.372 
6. 780, 610 

523,  355 

9,973.911 
10.981,619 

807.340 

1 

300.000 

i 

i       165 


48,000 

1 

227,100 

367,500 

1 

350.000 

1 

!       275 
1 

130.960 

375,347  ' 

488. 040 

3 

1.879,074 

777 

439.887 

054.053 

1.774,174 

a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $115,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  loclodes  181  officers,  firm  meniliers,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $272,610.  distributed  as  foUows:  Connecticut  20.  $39,537;  Massachusetts  122, 
$175,654;  all  other  states  30.  $57,409.    These  classes  were  not  roportod  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Maine.  1 ;  New  Hampehire,  1 ;  Khode  Island,  1. 
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Capital^ — ^The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  in 
rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  ROLLING  MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:    1880  AND  1890. 


rULSS  or  BSTABL18HMKNT8. 


Total 


CAPITAL. 


Year. 


Namber  : 

of        I 

establish- : 

ments. 


__  I 


Total. 


1880 
1800 


BuUdings.  ^Sfjifi??.:^ 

nu«.hinerv*tooU. !    l^^^^^^^g^; 

implements.      ,    ^^f.'jl,^*?^ 


44 

25 


Rstablishmeots  in  operation 1880 

18fK) 

1  i 

.    Idle  efttablishments 1880 

1890     : 


38 
25 

6 


$0. 318. 408 
all,472,8»7 


8.511.408 
11,472,897 

805,000 


$5,800,435 
4, 277, 751 


$3,515,073 
7. 195, 146 


5.320,435 
4,277,751 

480.000 


3, 190. 973 
7, 195, 146 

325.000 


a  Includes  hired  pTX>perty  valued  at  $115.0u0.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

Of  the  38  active  and  6  idle  establishments  that  were  in  existence  at  the  census  of  1880,  17  were  abandoned 
before  the  census  of  1890.  There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  this  statement  of  2  establishments,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  1880  where  a  rolling:  mill  was  operated  in  connection  with  a  steel  plant  the  works 
were  tabulated  as  2  establishments.  In  1890  works  consisting  of  a  rolling  mill  and  steel  plant  have  been 
considered  as  1  establishment. 

The  17  establishments  rei)orted  at  the  Tenth  Census,  and  since  abandoned,  represented  an  invested  capital  of 
$2,932,000,  reiK)rted  2,2G2  einploy(?s  and  wages  amounting  to  $763,599,  and  produced  various  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  valued  at  $3,759,499.  There  were  erected  during  the  de<;ade  2  other  establishments  which  have  ;ilso 
been  abandoned,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  census  reports  for  either  period.  Several  of  the  establishments  which 
have  continued  in  operation  have  abandoned  i>ortions  of  their  plant  and  are  now  running  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
formerly. 

The  incrciise  of  capital  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  form  of  inquiry  used  in 
1890,  which  tendeil  to  develop  more  fully  the  true  amount  of  capital. 

E^iPLrOYKS  AND  WAGES. — The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or 
firm  members  and  clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported 
at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  XUMBEK    OF  EMPLOYES  AND   TOTAL    WAGES   BY   CLASSES,  ROLLING    MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  L\   THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1890. 


CULSSES. 


AVERAGE  M'MBEK  OF  EMPLOYES    A>'0  TOTAL  WAGES. 


A  ^regate*. 


Males  above  16  years.  Females  above  15  years. 


AH  (iassen 

Officers  or  fimi  members. 

rierka 

Skilled 

Uuskilli.tl 


6,628 


$3, 420. 894 


46     I 
135 
3.703 
2,744 


115,866 

156.744 

2, 031. 398 

1,116.888 


Children. 


mrS:      'r«'«»  ^'»*^^«-        ^^'^'' 


46 

134 

3,645 

2,684 


"Wages. 


Number.        Wages.  Number.         Wage.s. 


6, 509     ;        $3, 390. 302 


43  $13,212 


rO  117, 383 


115,866 

156.224 

2,017,398 

1,100,814 


520 


42 


12,692 


58 
18 


14.1100 
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Tlie  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY   RATES  OF  WAGES,  ROLLING   MILLS  AND 

STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1890. 

[NOT   IXCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM   MKMRRRS   AND   CLKUK8.] 


AVEKAO&  M'MBEK  OF  EMPLOYES. 


WEEKLY  RATE8  OF  WAOBS.                                                 |  ^J„lpg 

alM>ve  16 
y«'ar«. 

Total 6.329 

Under  $5 46 

$5  aud  over  but  under  $6 149 

$6  aud  over  but  unuer  $7 302 

$7  and  over  but  nnder  $8 657 

$8  and  over  but  ander  $9 1. 305 

$9  and  over  but  under  $10 1. 259 

$10  and  over  but  under  $12 889 

$12  and  over  but  under  $15 787 

$15  aud  over  but  nnder  $20 541 

$20  and  over  but  und<T  $25 205 

$25  and  over 129 


Females 

above  15 

veara. 


42 


Children. 


15    ! 

48 

12    ' 

21 

8 

7 

4     1... 

• 

1 

! 

The  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  tlie  New  England  states  were  in  operation  an  average  of  10  months 
during  the  census  year  1890.  The  average  term  of  employment  for  men  was  11  months,  for  women  12  mouths, 
and  for  children  10.5  months. 

In  3  mills  9  hours  constituted  the  day  of  labor,  and  in  the  remaining  establishments  the  men  worked  10  hours 
I>er  day  (6  days  per  week)  throughout  the  year.  In  1880  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  this  section  employed 
7,791  hands,  and  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.75  months  during  the  year. 

Materials  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  cost  of  materials  used 
by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  New  England  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 
Quantities  are  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  oil,  stated  in  barrels,  and  charcoal,  which  is  stated  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND   COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN    ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:   1880  AND  18iH). 


CLASS  OF  MATERIALS. 


1880 


Quantities. 


Cost. 


1H90 


Quantities. 


Total 


Iron  ore 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese. 

Pig  iron 

Old  Iron  rails 

Other  old  or  scap  iron 

Old  steel  rails 

Ot  her  old  or  scrap  steel 

Hammered  iron  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  or  scrap  blooms 

Purchased  muck  bar 

Parchase<l  bessemer  stc^el 

Purchase<l  open-hearth  steel 

Swedish  billets  or  bars 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Coite 


Charcoal 

Oil  used  for  fuel  — 
All  other  materials. 


20.  212 

855 

56.918 

.-{6.503 

78.267 

1.400 

5.008 

8  187 

2.226 

4,648 

16.600 

O3,690 

565 

44,095 

213.  U55 

3.545 

073,786 


Cost. 


$8, 838. 874 


I--' 


141,154 

21,500 

1.352,553 

1,048.414 

2. 108,  820 

35.000 

156,759 

435,150 

89.010 

285.801 

964,000 

o278, 700 

39.280 

200,046 

1,037,413 

10.410 

50.113 


$8,651,998 


2.277 

62.'t 

17,565 

26,279 

71,939 

2,668 

20.145 

1^0 


14.931 

44,511 

359, 661 

655.762 

1. 168. 528 

50.692 

343.531 

7.200 


9 

82,284 

10. 825 

1.596 

16.829 

186.900 

5.350 

919,303 

2.160 


584,751 


243 

2. 446.  78? 

365,207 

109. 080 

81.  702 

760.288 

35,571 

76.289 

3.510 

2, 128. 510 


a  Includes  250  tons  "  other  billets  and  bars  ",  costing  $12.5uo. 

While  the  consumption  of  old  scrap  iron  of  all  kinds  has  not  varied  greatly  in  the  two  census  years,  there  is 

shown  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  used.    Most  of  the  pig  iron  consumed  in  1880  was  used 

!>y  the  rolling  mills  in  the  production  of  the  various  iron  products,  while  in  1890  almost  the  entire  quantity  was 

converted  into  steel.    The  most  notable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  materials  in  1890,  as  compared  with  1880, 

was  in  purchased  bessemer  steel. 
2588 ^28 
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Pbodugts. — ^The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  tonnage  of  rolled  and  hammered  iron  and  steel 
products,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890 : 

COMPAKATIVE  STATE31ENT,  QUANTITY  OF   PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES:   1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  PRODUCTS. 


1880 


1890 


Total 


181,979 


208.304 


Iron 148.692 

Bessemer  steel 16. 406 


Open-heartli  steel. 
Crucible  steel 


14, 676 
2,205 


86,103 

93.746 

25, 702 

2,753 


The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  values  of  the  different  iron  and  steel  products  and  the 

percentage  that  each  class  bears  of  the  total,  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

» 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES:   1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PRODUCTS. 

VALUE. 

PERCEN'TAGB. 

1 
1 

1880 

1800         .1 

1880 

1890        i 

j 

Total 

Manofact  ures  of  iron 

$13,513,531 

$14. 219. 003 

r 

100.00 

100.00 

9, 610, 982 

3, 376, 883 

525.606 

4, 177. 051 
7,863.514 
2, 178. 438 

71.12 

24.99 

3.89 

29.38 
55.30 

Manufactures  of  steel  

Miscellaneous  products 

15.32    1 

The  total  value  of  all  iron  and  steel  products  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  Xew  England  states 
was  $13,513,531  in  1880  and  $14,219,003  in  1890.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  in  1880  was  $9,610,982  and 
constituted  71.12  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products,  while  in  1890  the  value  of  the  iron  manufactures  was 
$4,177,051  and  formed  29.38  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  steel 
increased  from  $3,376,883  in  1880  to  $7,863,514  in  1890,  constituting  24.99  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products 
in  1880,  and  55.30  per  cent  in  1890.  The  value  of  all  other  products  was  $525,666  and  $2,178,438  for  1880  and  1890, 
respectively,  and  the  iHjrceutage  of  the  total  value  of  all  products  was  3.89  per  cent  in  1880  and  15.32  per  cent 
in  1890. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  tonnage  and  value  of  classified  products  of  the  rolling  mills 
and  steel  works  of  the  New  England  states,  so  far  as  they  can  be  separately  enumerated.  All  quantities  are  stated 
in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  nails,  which  are  reported  in  kegs  of  100  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  W^ORKS 

IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OK  PRODUCTS. 


Total 


Iron: 

Rails 

Bar  and  rod 

Hoop , 

Skelp 

Structural  ahaiies 

Platen,  except  iiail  plate  — 

Hammered  car  axles 

Cut  nails 

All  other  finished  pnxlucts . 
Steel,  bessemiT: 

Rails 

Bar  and  rod 

Plates,  except  nail  plate 

Cut  nails 

All  other  finished  products 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


$13,513,531       $14,219,003 


7.100 

65,239 

4,358 

7,163 


368,000 

4.218,239 

252, 062 

504,513 


f 


47,407 


1,876,352    \ 


0(0 


24.000 


25.389 

1.370 

495.360 

13,305 

1,500 
14,000 


1.50C.  461 

92.  440 

1,789.929 

879.  S^S 

112,500 
1.500.000 


116.840 
32,254 


260.624 
2, 016, 075 


1,070 

12.255 

100,  719 

75,38* 


56.500 

534,480 

227.  U84 

4. 960. 802 
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COMPABATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ETC.— Continued. 


CLAB8  OP  PBODCCT8. 

1880 

1890 

Quantities 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Value.         , 

Steel,  open-liearth : 

Rails 

Bar  and  rod 

3,000 
3.9:^8 
3.578 
4.160 

• 

2.2U5 

$195,000 
355.600 
472.  260 
422,600 

318,91:3 
525,666 

1                            1 
1 i 

7.:i35   ; 

2.700 
15.667 

2.753    , 

$370,000 

Platei) 

108,000 

AH  other  finished  products 

1.076.414 

Steel,  crucible: 

Finished  products 

470, 171    ' 

•    All  other  products 

2, 178, 438 

In  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establisbmeuts,  it  has  been  necessary  to  group  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  products  under  the  heads  of  "All  other  "  iron,  bessenier  or  open-hearth  steel  products, 
inasmuch  as  several  important  items  among  the  products  are  made  only  by  a  single  concern,  and  to  enumerate 
these  items  would  reveal  the  identity  of  the  establishment. 

The  quantities  of  bars  and  rods  stated  exclude  all  bars  and  rods  manufactured  into  bolts,  nuts,  and  other 
products  by  the  same  establishment,  the  quantities  and  values  of  these  finished  products  being  stateil  as  "  all  other 
products''. 

The  rod  iron  reported  for  1880  probably  included  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  wire  rods  produced.  This  it^m 
for  1S\H)  includes  only  rod  iron  sold  in  that  form.  The  larger  part  of  the  wire  rods  produced  in  181H)  was  drawn 
into  wire  and  sold  in  the  form  of  wire  or  manufactures  of  wire.  The  steel  wire  rods,  of  which  a  large  quantity  wa» 
rolled  in  New  England  in  1890,  were  also  largely  finished  into  wire  and  other  products  at  the  works  where  they 
were  rolled.  As  the  rods  so  consumed  were  only  an  intermediate  product,  and  almost  exclusively  the  output  of  a 
single  establishment,  they  are  not  given  separately;  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  finished  products  made 
therefrom,  together  with  the  rods  sold  to  other  works  for  the  manufacture  of  screws,  rivets,  and  other  finished 
forms,  appear  as  "All  other  ^  bessemer,  open-hearth,  and  crucible  i)roducts.  The  items  of  "All other"  iron,  bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  products,  also  include  nail  plate  pro<lu(!ed  for  sale,  billets,  car  wheels,  forgiugs,  and  car 
8])ring8,  which  were  manufactured  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works.  All  Clapp-Grifiiths  steel  products  are 
included  with  bessemer  steel. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  finished  steel  products  include  all  articles  made  either  from  steel  produced  by  the- 
steel  works  of  this  section,  or  from  purchased  steel  billets,  slabs,  or  bars.  In  addition  to  the  large  quantity  of 
steel  that  was  obtained  from  outside  sources,  and  consumed  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  the  bessemer 
steel  works  of  the  New  England  states  produced  15,753  net  tons  of  ingots  during  the  census  year  1800,  and  the 
open-hearth  steel  works  made  10,840  net  tons  of  ingots,  all  of  which  was  worked  into  finished  forms  and  so  reported 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  At  the  census  of  1880,  the  open-hearth  steel  works  of  this  section  reported  10,996  net 
tons  ot  ingots.  No  steel  ingots  were  made  in  the  New  England  states  by  the  bessemer  process  in  that  year.  The 
crucible  stet'l  works  repoit^jd  a  production  of  2,275  net  tons  of  ingots,  or  direct  castings,  at  the  census  of  1800,  and 
2,2.'>6  net  tons  at  the  census  of  1880. 

Several  of  the  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  also  roll  copper  and  brass,  and  the  value  of  these  products,  together 
with  the  amounts  received  from  sales  of  roll  scale,  cinder,  scrap,  and  other  by-products,  is  given  under  the  head 
of  '•  Value  of  all  other  products  ". 

Maghinebt. — The  following  statement  shows  the  equipment  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  New 
England  states  and  the  increase  or  decrease  ol  the  same,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  ot  1880  and  1890: 

COMPAKATIVE  STATEMENT,  EQUIPMENT  AND  CAPACITY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WOKKS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


MACHIXERT. 


Single  puddliuj;  furnaces 

Heating  f umac«>s 

BcHsemer  converters 

Open  hearth  furnaces 

Crncible  pots,  which  can  be  used  at  each  heat 

Hammers 

Cut  nail  machiuea 

Trainn  of  rolls 

Aggregate  dail^'  capacity  in  flninhed  products  (net  tons). . 


I 


1880 


220 
302 


7 

202 

40 

801 

134 

1.200 


a  Includes  machinery  in  both  active  and  idle  estahliithmeiitH. 
6  Includes  1  Clapp-Oriffiths  converter. 


1H90 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

48 

172 

162 

140 

64 

4 

3 

4 

188 

14 

30 

14 

311 

400 

1 1 

57 

1.44K 

248 
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Although  the  returns  show  that  there  are  48  puddling  furnaces  in  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  New 
England  states,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  greater  number  of  these  furnaces  were  idle  during  the  census  year 
1890.  Only  2  of  the  rolling  mDls  puddled  pig  iron  during  that  year,  the  total  quantity  thus  worked  being  less 
than  2,000  net  tons.  It  appears  that  3  mills  worked  cast  scrap  iron  in  their  puddling  furnaces,  nearly  14,000  net 
tons  of  this  material  being  thus  consumed.  The  remaining  mills  rolled  their  iron  products  from  wrought  scrap 
abnost  exclusively,  a  small  amount  of  imported  Swedish  billets  and  purchased  muck  bar  being  used. 

Notwithstanding  the  decrease  shown  in  the  number  of  heating  furnaces  and  trains  of  rolls  reported  for  1890 
as  compared  with  1880,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  daily  capacity  of  finished  products.  This  is  explained  by  the 
feet  that  many  of  the  works  which  formerly  produced  their  finished  products  from  pig  iron  now  use  scrap  iron, 
rendering  a  larger  output  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  finished  steel  is  rolled  from 
purchased  billets  or  slabs. 

The  decline  in  the  iron  rolling  mill  industry  of  New  England  has  been  due  chiefly  to  conditions  peculiar  to 
locality  rather  than  to  causes  affecting  the  industry  at  large.  The  i*apid  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  where  pig  iron  and  fuel  can  be  obtained  at  much  lower  cost,  has  gradually  narrowed 
the  market  of  most  of  the  New  England  iron  mills  to  the  limits  of  local  demand,  and  even  much  of  this  trade  has 
been  absorbed  by  manufacturers  in  more  favored  localities.  The  natural  resources  that  are  required  for  the 
profitable  operation  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  are  lacking  in  New  England.  There  is  no  local  supply  of 
either  fuel  or  pig  iron.  Although  considerable  pig  iron  is  made  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  entire 
product  is  used  lor  foundry  purposes.  The  small  quantity  of  pig  iron  that  is  consumed  by  the  New  England 
rolling  mills  and  steel  works  is  brought  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  all  the  coal  and  coke  is  similarly 
obtained.  At  the  present  time  scrap  iron  constitutes  the  chief  dependence  of  the  rolling  mills  of  New  England, 
and  this  is  the  only  raw  material  of  which  there  is  a  local  supply,  the  railroads  and  diversified  manufacturing 
industries  furnishing  it  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  the  cheapening  of  the 
product,  and  its  consequent  substitution  for  iron  for  many  uses  have  been  important  factors  in  the  decline  of  the 
iron  rolling  mill  industry  of  New  England.  The  conditions  in  New  England  being  generally  unfavorable  for  the 
economical  manufacture  of  the  crude  forms  of  steel,  most  of  the  iron  manufacturers  have  been  reluctant  to  assume 
the  risks  attendant  ui>on  the  establishment  of  steel  plants  in  connection  with  their  works  to  meet  the  increasing 
•demand  for  this  class  of  material,  preferring  to  depend  upon  a  supply  of  crude  steel  obtained  from  works  more 
advantageously  located  in  other  sections  of  this  country  or  from  abroad.  The  rerolling  of  imiK)rted  Norway  and 
Swedish  iron  was  formerly  an  imi)ortant  branch  of  the  iron  industry  of  New  England,  but  within  the  past  decade 
it  has  dwindled  to  small  proportions,  owing  chiefly  to  the  substitution  of  steel  for  uses  to  which  this  class  of  iron 
was  formerly  applied. 

FORGES  AND  BLOO>LERI£S. 

At  the  census  of  1880  there  were  reported  3  establishments  in  the  New  England  stiites  equipped  for  the 
manufacture  of  blooms  from  iron  ore  and  from  pig  and  scrap  iron.  The  total  capital  invested  in  these  works 
amounted  to  $95,000.  The  1  establishment  in  operation  reported  a  capital  of  $5,000,  employed  8  hands,  paying 
$564  in  wages  during  the  year,  expended  $1,834  for  materials,  and  produced  blooms  valued  at  $2,200.  Since  1880 
2  establishments  were  built  in  this  section,  but  at  the  census  of  1890  all  of  these  works  were  idle  and  considered 
by  their  owners  as  abandoned  iron  making  plants. 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

The  prominent  position  ocxjupied  by  the  middle  group  of  states,  comprising  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  is  largely  due  to  the  growth  of  the  industry  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  extension  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  southern  and  western  sections  of  the 
country  has  not  deprived  this  state  of  its  leadership  in  the  production  of  crude  and  finished  forms  of  products.  In 
1890  it  produced  49.13  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  the  United  States  during  that  year;  52.87 
per  cent  of  the  finished  iron  products;  61.12  per  cent  of  the  bessemer  steel  ingots;  69.17  per  cent  of  the  bessemer 
steel  rails;  79.96  per  cent  of  the  open-hearth  steel  ingots;  75.02  per  cent  of  the  crucible  steel  ingots,  and  53.02  jier 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  all  iron  and  steel  products.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  exhibited  a  larger  and  more  general  expansion  from  1870  to  1880  than  from  1880  to  1890,  and  in  some 
branches  of  the  industry  in  these  states  there  has  been  a  decline  during  the  past  decade.  Delaware  has  made 
considerable  progress  from  1880  to  1890  in  the  production  of  the  more  highly  finished  products  of  iron  and  steel, 
although  producing  neither  the  pig  iron  nor  steel  consumed  by  its  rolling  mills. 

The  comparative  summary  on  the  following  page  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  middle  states  as  reiwrted  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890. 
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COMPARATIVK  SrMMARY,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1S70,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 

IH70(;')  1880(6) 


■| 


ITKMS. 


437 
$77,696,741 

46.000 
f24, 436. 722 

(«) 


Number  of  establiahmeuts 

Capital 

Mi.Hi-ellaneou.s  expense^i 

Average  number  of  employes  (agj;re;;j:tc> 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  aiul  clerks : 

Averajfe  number 

Total  wagi's 

All  other  employes: 

Avj-rape  number 

Total  wages 

Ckwt  of  niaU>rial.s  used $01. 792, 204 

Value  of  proilucts /$134, 720.  .'>I9 

Tons  of  ))ro(1ncts 2, 408,  034 


(e) 


440 
#132,814.213 

75, 055 
$31, 348. 225 

(f) 


(e) 


$113,432,592 

$180. 484,  SCO 

4. 402. 746 


IHOQ 

390 

C$256. 833, 069 

$11,324,830 

108, 592 

$59. 914, 027 

2,484 
$3.  747, 002 

106.108 

$.'>6, 166, 425 

$199,225,674 

$294. 048,  406     ! 

10,013.053 


a  This  stat«>nicDt  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  rfnsu.Hes  of  1880  and  1890.  Such  <*Htablishnientn  were  not  re)>orted  separately  at  the  census 
•f  1870. 

6  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depn*ciatcd  currency  of  1870;  also  in  regard  to  the 
liichi!*ion  of  c-apitul,  employes,  and  wages,  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  ligures  for  1880. 

e  Includes  hired  i)roi>erty  valued  at  $3,188,000.    This  item  was  not  rcporte<l  se)>arat«ly  at  previous  censuses. 

i/  Not  rep«)rted.  e  Not  reported  separately.  /  Inclades  values  for  which  timnage  was  not  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the 
mi<ldle  slates,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

<.'<)M1»AKAT1VE   STATEMENT,  IKON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN    THE  MIDDLE  STATES,  HY    STATES:    1S80   AND    1890.  (a) 


STATIiS. 


The  Middle  StutCN ;  61880 


Ik>laxvarf 

New  .IiTS'ey  . 
NfW  York  — 
PeDDsvl\ani:i 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 

440 
390 

8 

m 
1 

AVERAGE  MMUKR  OF  EMFLOY^IS 

Year. 

Capital. 

AND  TOTAL  WA(JE8. 

CoMt  of 
materials  use<1. 

Value  of 
prodncts. 

Employe's. 

Wages. 

$3 1,, 34  8. 225 
(/59.  914. 027 

344. 476 
843.  219 

>1880 
1890 

$132. 814. 213 
e256, 8.33. 069 

75,055 
dl08.592    1 

.867 
1.090 

$11.3,432.502 
,          199.2'.>5,074 

1, 214.  im 
l,549.5;f9 

$180, 484. 560 
294,  048, 406 

1880 
18.^0 

1,^41.409 
2. 558, 865 

2, 347, 177 
2, 608, 070 

1880 
1890 

37 
28 

8.  764,  050 
11.697,362 

4.  792 

5  290 

1.808.448 
2.784,974 

6,  5,'»6,  2a3 
7.031,046 

10,341.896 
11.018.575 

1880 
1890 

74 
44 

19.  752, 471 
16, 282, 435 

11.444 
7.034 

4,093,451 
3. 605.  654 

13,  .3J)5. 220 
10,424.J'52 

22.219,219 
15, 849, 537 

1880 
1890 

321 
311 

102. 956.  223 
22H,  294. 407 

57,952     ' 
94. 572 

25, 00.'..  850 
52  680, 180 

92, 267, 0:iO 
180, 220, 2:17 

145.  576, 268 
264.571  634 

a  This  statemeni  iiicludeH  only  ai'tive  establishments. 

6  For  explanation  of  the  ajiparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  ior  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  iuelnsion  of  ca]>ital,  employ^-K,  and  wat{<-»  relating  to  mining 
and  oth<*r  oiierations. 

« Includes  hired  proi^erty  rained  at  $3, 188,000.    This  item  was  not  repdrte«l  separately  at  the  oenans  of  1880. 

cf  Includet  2,484  otticers,  tirni  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $3,747,602,  distributed  as  follows:  Delaware  53,  $78,061;  New  Jersey  146, 
t338.i8:<;  New  York  186.  $:»ol,843:  and  renusylvnnia  2.099,  $3,129,515.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

Capital. — The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  est^iblishments 
and  those  in  course  of  construction,  reported  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  middle  states  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  181)0: 


comparative  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL    IN   ACTIVE   AND  IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS   AND   THOSE   IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY    IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1880  A^D  1890. 


CLASS  OK  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Numlier 

^car.   efltablisb- 
ments. 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


Total 


Buildings, 

machinery,  tools. 

ana 

implements. 


Land,  stock,  and 
finished  prod- 
ucts on  hand, 
cash  and  bills 
receivable. 


1880 
1890 


'    Establishments  in  oiM*ration 1880 

1890 

Idle  establishments '    1880 

1890 

Establishments  in  course  of  constnietion 1880 

,     1890 


504 
445 

440 
390 

60 
52 

4 

3 


a$139.378,522    j  $77,463,914 

5281,134,435    |l  124,021.343 


132,814,213 
296,833,000 

5. 823. 750 
3,  r33. 587 

740.  .VSO 
567.779 


7.3,611,414 
121,401,973 

3. 852.  500 
2.750,272 

460,098 


$61,914,608    I 
136.513,092    I 


59. 202, 799 
135.431,096 

1,071.250 
083.315 

740,550 
98.081 


a  See  rvnarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. . 

b  Inclades  hired  property  valued  at  $3,188,000;  also  hired  property  valued  at  $18. 000  invested  in  idle  establishments.    This  item  was  not  reiiorted  separately 
«t  ihb  ecntna  of  1880.  0  Not  reported  separately. 
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BLAST  FURNACES. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  18S0  and  1890.  Tn  1880  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
ranked  third  and  fourth,  respectively,  among  the  pig  iron  producing  states  in  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  made,  but 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry  in  other  sections  of  the  country  during  the  past  decade  New  York 
receded  to  fifth  and  New  Jersey  to  tenth  place. 

The  following  comparative  summary  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  blast  furnace  industry  in  the  middle  states 
since  1870: 

COMPARATIVE  Sl'MMARY,  BLAST  FURNACES  IX  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITElfS. 


i     N  iiml«er  of  establishment  a 


Capital 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  Grm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  otber  employes : 

Average  namber 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products . 

Tons  of  products 


1870  <6) 

181 
$33,513,175     \ 

13,342    ' 
$0,351,516 

(e)  i 


18S4)  (6) 


1890 


179 

$53. 969. 2G5 

id) 

17. 152 

$6,021,406 

(«) 


(e) 


(e) 


$29, 312, 678 

$42, 105, 838 

1,311,649 


$36, 330. 367 

/|55. 818, 738 

2, 401, 093 


140 

C$68,896,144 

$3. 163. 843 

18.084 

$8,580,541 

422 
$674,974 

17,662 

$7,935,567    ; 

$63,115,306    ■ 

/$82.650.533    j 

5, 356, 883     I 


«  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 
b  Fur  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880.  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  carrency  of  1870;  also  in  regard  to  the 
adttsion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

•e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $2,210,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

•e  Not  reported  Feparately. 

/  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  the 
middle  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


Year. 


The  Middle  SUtea 61880 

1890 


K"ew  Jersev 


1880 
<     1890 


Number 

of 

establish- 

menta. 


179 
140 


Capital. 


$53,960,265 
£68,896,144 


AVEBAOB  XU31BEROP  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAOKS. 


New  York 1880 

1890 

Pennsylvania 1880    ' 

1890    I 


12 

8 

30 
16 

137 
116 


3.644  500 
3.131.366 

8. 836. 471 
6. 44:),  208 

41,488,294 
50,321.570 


Employes. 


17,152 
dl8.084 


1,174 
655 

2,518 
1,462 

13,460 
15.967 


Wages. 


$6,021,406    ; 

dS,  580. 541    ; 

.1 


365.639    ' 
262.538    I 

002.929    I 
672.288 

4,  752. 838 
7,615,715 


Cost  of 
materials  used. 


$36,330,367 
63,115,306 

2,488,670 
1, 679. 037 

4,160.622 
4,212,888 

29.675,075 
57,222.481 


Value  of 
products. 


$55,818,738 
82.650,533 


3,428,747 
2,228,724 

6.816,241 
5.182.606 

45, 573.  750 
75.239.203 


a  This  statemenf  iocludes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  diacrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880,  seeremarka  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employ^  and  wages  relating  to  mining 
and  other  operations. 

e  Includea  hired  property  valued  at  $2,210,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  422  oflBcers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $674,974  distributed  as  follows:  New  Jersey  15.  $22,386;  Kew  York  52, $01,181, 
and  Pennsylvania  355.  $561,407.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

New  Jersey  shows  a  small  decrease  in  output  during  the  past  decade,  although  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen,  all  of  which  is  made  from  zinc  residuum.  The  quantity  of  spiegeleisen  made  in  this 
state  in  1890  was  11,555  net  tons,  against  3,392  tons  in  1880.  The  total  quantity  of  pi^  iron,  including  spiegeleisen, 
made  in  New  Jersey  in  1890  was  145,040  tons,  valued  at  $2,228,724,  against  157,414  tons  in  1880,  valued  at 
♦3,410,6^3,  and  other  products  valued  at  $18,084. 

The  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  Xew  York  in  1800  was  344,339  net  tons,  valued  at  $5,182,600,  as  compared 
with  313,368  tons  in  1880,  valued  at  $6,697,349,  and  other  products  valued  at  $118,892. 

Notwithstanding  a  net  decrease  of  48  in  the  number  of  blast  furnace  stacks  in  Pennsylvania  from  1880  to 
1890,  the  production  of  pig  iron  has  shown  a  phenomenal  increase  during  this  period.  In  1880  the  output  of  pig 
iron,  including  castings  produced  direct  from  the  furnace  was,  1,930,311  tons,  as  compared  with  a  production  of 
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4,867,504  tons  in  1800.    The  most  notable  increase  has  been  in  the  pro<1uction  of  coke  and  bituminous  coal  pig 
iron,  which  aniounte<l  to  G74,G(>8  tons  in  1880  and  2,982,800  tons  in  1890. 

In  the  above  figures  castings  made  direct  from  the  furnaces  are  counted  as  pig  iron. 

Capitax. — The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction,  reported  for  blast  furnaces  in  the  middle  states  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 


COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF   CAPITAL   IX  ACTIVE   AND   IDLE    ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   THOSE   IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  BLAST  FURNACES  IX  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


r 


CLASS  OF  ESTARLISHMBNTS. 


Total 


EstablishmeDtn  in  o]>eration 

Idle  eAtabliflhments 

Estal)Ii»hin(*Dt9  in  conrse  uf  conHtmction. 


CAPITAL. 


Number 

of  eHtab- 

liHh- 

ments. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1680 
1890 

1880 
1890 


T>„ti,i<»»^  Land,  ntock.  and 

caAb  and  bilU 


implenienta. 


receivable. 


219 
172 


179 
140 

38 
31 

2 
1 


a$58,  419. 574 
671.802.943 


$30, 895, 173 
38.429.719 


53. 969. 265 
68, 896. 144 

4, 059.  7.50 
2.434,880 

390,  559 
471.919 


28. 281. 173 
36.311.056 

2,014.000 
1.730,965 

(c) 
387,098 


$27,524,401 
33,  373, 224 


25.688.092 
32. 584, 488 

1,445.750 
703, 915 

390.559 
84, 821 


a  Sen  reraarkn  in  regard  to  tbe  incluAion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  otber  operations  in  tbe  flgnres  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $2,210,000.    This  item  waA  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 
c  Not  reported  8e|»arately. 

Employes  and  wages. — Tbo  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or 
firm  members  and  clerks,  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  in  the  bla^t 

furnace  industry  of  the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

« 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1890. 


CI<A8HB8. 


AVEBAQB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYtS  AND  TXJTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Males  above  16  years.         Females  above  15  years.' 


Cbildren. 


t»?J^S      Total  wages.        Number.   '        Wages. 


Total 


Ofltoers  or  firm  members . 

Clerks 

Skilled 

UnskiUed 


numlier 

18.084 

181 

241 

5.&40 

12,122 


Number. 


$8. 580, 541 


18,049 


$8,571,721     i, 


482.670 

192,304 
3. 106, 454      i 
4.799,113 


181 

239 

5.540 

12,089 


482,670 

191.214 

8, 106, 454 

4. 791. 383 


Wages. 


$1,090 


Number. 


Wages. 


33 


$7,730 


1.090 


33 


7,730 


The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE   NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY   RATES  OF  WAGES,  BLAST   FURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

STATES:  1890. 

[NOT  INCLUDIKO  OFFICERS,    FIRM   MEMBER3,   AND  CLERKS.] 


WEEKLY  BATES  OF  WAGES. 


Total 


A\'BRAGB  MTXBBB  OK 
EMPLOY^. 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  ander  $6 . . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  over  bat  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9 . . . 
$1  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


Malea  alrave 
16  years. 

Children. 

17,02» 

33 

115 

72 

1,3M 

17 
16 

2,138 

2,511 

4,173 

3,017 

2,414 

853 

234 

106 
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Materials  used. — The  extent  to  which  coke  has  superseded  anthracite  coal  as  blast  furnace  ftiel  is  well 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  consumption  of  this  fael  for  the  2  census  years  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The 
furnaces  of  New  Jersey  consumed  225,713  tons  of  anthracite  coal  and  17,000  tons  of  coke  in  1880,  and  173,067  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  and  37,856  tons  of  coke  in  1890.  In'1880  the  furnaces  in  New  York  used  396,864  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  and  34,237  tons  of  coke,  as  compared  with  the  consumption  by  the  furnaces  of  this  state  in  1890  of  185,348  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  and  241,824  tons  of  coke.  In  1880  a  large  number  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  employed  anthracite  coal  exclusively. 

Of  the  northern  states  Pennsylvania  contains  the  richest  coal  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
whether  used  in  the  raw  state  or  in  the  form  of  coke,  but  the  advantages  which  the  state  enjoys  in  the  vast  fields 
of  anthracite  coal  and  the  superior  chjiracter  of  the  coke  made  from  the  coal  found  in  the  Connellsville  region 
are  partially  neutralized  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  iron  ores  of  the  requisite  purity  and  richness.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Cornwall  and  a  few  other  deposits,  the  general  character  of  the  iron  ores  of  Pennsylvania  is 
unsuitable  for  steel  making,  and  the  blast  furnaces  are  compelled  to  look  to  other  states  or  to  foreign  sources  for 
a  large  part  of  the  iron  ore  required.  Notwithstanding  this  dependence  on  other  sections  for  much  of  the  iron  ore 
consumed  by  her  blast  furnaces,  the  excellent  fuel  and  a  large  demand  from  the  diversified  manufacturing 
industries  within  her  own  borders  has  placed  Pennsylvania  in  the  foremost  rank  of  pig  iron  producing  states. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  cost  of  materials  used  by  blast  furnaces  in 
the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal,  which  is  given 
in  bushels,  the  quantities  are  reported  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  BLASTFURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATED": 

1880  AND  1890. 


1880 


1890 


CLASS  OK  MATERIALS. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Total $36,330,367 

: J  - 

Domestic  irou  ore 4.762,296    i  21,547,883 

Foreig^n  iron  ore (a)  (a) 

Flnxiujr  material 2,272,473  1.706,794 

Anthracite  coiil 2, 514, 105  7. 663. 607 

Bituminous  coal 215,849  520,488 

Coke 1,105,689  3.854,538 

Charcoal 7,690,586  581.224 

Mill  cmder  and  scrap * 156. 417  417, 158 

All  other  materials o8, 675 


Quantity. 

Value. 

$63,115,306 

7.697.520 

33.658,ro7 

942,  435 

5,171.C11 

3, 410,  243 

2, 560.  :56 

2.012.432 

5.  lOo.  020 

50,985 

79.  405 

4,  S88, 974 

13,208.527 

4, 729, 729 

317. 294 

866.853 

1.979,:;93 

974, 193 

a  Domestic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

Products. — la  the  follo^iug  statement  is  shown  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  middle  states  in  1880 
and  1890,  classified  according  to  fuel  used.  The  figures  include  quantity  of  spiegeleisen  and  castings  made  direct 
from  the  furnace: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  KIND  OF  FUEL  USED, 

BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:   1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PBODCCTS. 


Total 


Mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig  Iron 

Coke  and  bituminous  pig  iron 

Charcoal  pig  iron 

Anthracite  coal  pig  iron 


Total  tonnage  and  value 
All  other  products 


ISSO 


Tons. 


564,102 

674.668 

55,686 

1, 106. 637 


a2,40i,093 


Value. 


$55, 818, 738 

12. 922, 436 

16, 764. 521 

1,983.901 

23, 377. 182 


55, 048, 040 
770, 698 


1890 


Tons. 


1,893.241 

3, 099, 429 

33.327 

330.  »86 


65, 356, 883 


Value. 


$82,650,533 

28,195,996 

48.922,560 

73n, 511 

4. 772, 021 


82, 624,  a-8 
26.445 


a  Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  tons  of  direct  castings,  shown  in  the  report  for  blast  furnaces,  1880,  have  been  distributed  in  this  statement 
among  the  several  kinds  of  pig  iron.  Of  this  amount  New  York  contributed  62  tons.  New  Jersey  80  tons,  and  Pennsylvania  2,217  tons.  There  is  also  included  12,875 
tons  of  spiegleisen,  of  which  amount  New  Jersey  produced  3.392  tons  and  Pennsylvania  9.483  tons. 

b  Includes  111,317  tons  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese.  New  Jersey  producing  11.555  tons  and  Pennsylvania  99,762  tons;  also  5,318  tons  castings  direct 
from  the  furnace,  New  Jersey  producing  130  tons,  New  York  10  tons,  and  Pennsylvania  5,178  tons. 
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Machinery. — While  the  number  of  active  and  idle  blast  furuaee  establishments  in  the  middle  states  has 
declined  from  217  in  1880  to  171  in  1890,  and  the  number  of  furnace  stacks  from  <5-lG  to  27(i,  the  daily  capacity  has 
iuei-eased  from  10,8.*55  tons  in  1880  to  22,128  tons  in  1890.  Larger  stacks,  improved  machinery,  with  better  furnace 
practice,  and  the  use  of  more  carefully  selected  ores  constitute  the  chief  causes  of  this  great  increase  in  daily 
capacity,  notwithstanding  that  tlie  decrease  in  the  number  of  furnaces  has  been  so  marked. 

In  the  following  table  is  presented  a  comparison  of  the  number  and  daily  capacity  of  the  furnaces  in  the  middle 
states  in  1880  and  1890,  classitied  according  to  the  character  of  fuel  used: 


COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,    NUMBER    AND    DAILY   CAPACITY   OF   HLAST    FURNACES   IN    THE   MIDDLE    STATES,  BY 

STATES:   1880  AND  18^0. 


AUOKKQATES. 


CHABCOAL. 


ANTHBACITE  COAL. 


MIXED  A.VTIIKACITR 
COAL.  AND  COKE. 


STATES. 


iear. 


Total 1««0 

Xew  Jer»ev 18*> 

1890 

New  York 1830 

189U 

IVunj«vlvaui.''. ltJ80 

1890 


NumlKr  of     .a^[!L.    !  NuiuIk^f  of 

stacks.  .  *'r*  "^  stacks. 

Ill  tons.  oM»*-»^o. 


346 
276 


10.835 
T2, 128 


20    ' 

18 

57 
37 

26i» 
221 


091 
926 

1.654 
2, 109 

8.490 
19,093 


51 
24 


15 
9 

36 
15 


414 
345 


172 
166 

179 


COKR  A.VD  KITCMI- 
NOU8  COAL. 


JnliSv      Nnraberof     ,„V*lVix.      Number  of     ,J^JV;,.      Niinil>crof     _^*«»?: 
capacity         stacks         capacity         -tacks  capa.ity         -tacks  eapmity 

inton««.  "acits-         iu  tons.  «ac^«*.  iu  tons.     •     "»«,"•         iu  tous. 


143 
35 


4,187 
1.591 


77 
132 


11 

4 

251 
86  ' 

9 
14 

:    15 

4 

450 
122  1 

27 
20 

117 

1 

3,486 
1,383  1 

41 
98 

2.926 
8,)<05 

440 
840 

1.032 
1,131 

1.454 

0. 834 


75 
85 


tti 


3.:{08 
11,387 


6U0 

3, 308 
10,  G97 


ROLLING  MILLS  AND   STEEL   WORKS. 

The  census  of  1880  credited  New  Jersey  with  14  irou  rolling  mills,  1  open-hearth  steel  works,  and  5  crucible  steel 
works.  In  1890  the  state  contained  12  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  2 
establishments  containing  open-hearth  steel  plants,  and  7  crucible  steel  works. 

Including  active  and  idle  establishments.  New  York,  at  the  census  of  1880,  was  credited  with  28  establishments, 
23  being  iron  rolling  mills,  2  bessemer  steel  works  (one  producing  the  crude  steel  as  well  as  rolling  it,  the  other  only 
rolling  bessemer  steel  from  i>urchased  material),  and  3  crucible  steel  producing  works.  The  20  establishments  in 
this  state  in  1890  consisted  of  12  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  and  8 
establishments  which  were  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  steel.  These  8  establishments  comprised  1 
bessemer  steel  plant,  2  open-hearth  steel  plants,  5  crucible  steel  plants,  and  2  plants  equy)ped  for  the  production 
of  blister  steel. 

In  1880  Pennsylvania  contained  131  iron  rolling  mills,  15  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  works,  and  20  crucible 
steed  works.  The  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  works  contained  12  bessemer  converters  and  14  open-hearth  steel 
melting  furnaces.  In  1890  there  were  133  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  and 
60  establishments  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  steel.  The  steel  works  comprised  22  bessemer  steel  plants 
with  46  converters  (including  4  Clapp-Griffiths  and  2  Robert- Bessemer  plants),  32  open-hearth  steel  plants  with  78 
steel  melting  furnaces,  20  crucible  steel  plants,  and  4  works  which  produced  steel  by  special  i)rocesses.  Of  the  60 
steel  producing  works  10  operated  both  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  plants,  6  both  open  hearth  and  crucible 
plants,  1  both  bessemer  and  special  steel  plants,  and  1  both  crucible  and  special  steel  plants.  All  the  establishments 
engaged  in  steel  production  with  the  exception  of  1  bessemer,  2  open-hearth,  7  crucible,  and  1  S|>ecial  contained 
trains  of  rolls. 

The  prominence  of  Delaware  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  due  entirely  to  its  rolling  mill  industry. 
The  state  contains  neither  blast  furnaces  nor  steel  works,  and  all  the  x)ig  iron  and  steel  consumed  is  obtained 
from  other  sections. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  middle 
states,  as  rei>orted  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


1TESI:S. 


1870  (6) 


Nitnilier  of  establiMlinif  nt» 

Capital 

MiacellaDeoiui  exitenseii 

Average  nnmberof  eniploy^ii  (aggregate). 

Total  wagea 

Officers,  flmi  roemherA,  and  clerks: 

Average  number 

Total  wagCH 

All  other  eni|»loye8 : 

Average  numbei 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

ValuA  of  protlucts  (/) 

Tons  of  prcMlucts 


190 
$40. 107. 083 

(rf) 
30.159 
$17,016,082 


(e) 


1880 

208 
$75,538,948 

(d) 
55,631 
$24,581,865 

if) 


1800 


(*) 


(«) 


$57. 147. 662 

$^,  537. 084 

992.431 


$74,957,356 

$121,421,562 

2,031,533 


231 

«$187.096,455 

$8,107,807 

90.082 

$51,151,112 

2,047 
$3,055,319 

88,035 

$48,095,793 

$135:338.945 

$210,380,379 

$5,226,715 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  1880  and  1890;  such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 

b  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  dejireciattd  rurre ncy  of  1870. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  #978.000.    Thii*  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

f  Not  reported  separately. 

/  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the 
middle  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  ROLLING   MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS    IN  THE   MIDDLE  STATES,  BY  STATES: 

1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


Number 


STATES. 


Tear.  '       «^ 


AVERAOR  NUMBER  OF  EMPL0T|» 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


The  Middle  Slates 


1880 
1890 


Delaware 1880 

1890 


New  Jersey. 
New  York  . . 


1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

Pennsylvania   1880 

1890    . 


establish 
ments. 


Capital. 


$73,538,948 
6187.  U98. 455 


18 
19 

24 

19 

158 
186 


1.341,409 
2. 5:18, 865 

5,005.550 
8.525.996 

8.702,000 
9,321,793 

60.489,929 
166. 691,  SOI 


ii 


Employes. 

Wages. 

55.631 
e90.082 

$24,581,865    < 
e51.151.112    ! 

867 
1.090 

344.476 
843.219    ; 

3.495 
4.627 

1.412.622    ' 
2. 514. 404 

7,437 
5.418 

2.725,191     1 
2.872.316    1 

43.8')2 
78,347 

20.099.576    1 
44. 921. 173 

Cost  of  materials 
used. 


$74,957,356 
135, 338. 915 


Value  of  prod- 
ucts. . 


$121,421,562 
210. 389. 379 


1,214,050 
1,519,539 

3.914,970 
5.328.401 

8.264,186 
5,932,461 

61.564.150 
122,530,544 


2.  347. 177 
2.608,670 

6.^04,054 
8.756.431 

13.924.622 
10,310.088 

98. 445. 709 
188, 714. 190 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $978,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censasea. 

e  Includes  2,047  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $3,055,319,  distributed  as  follows :  Delaware  53,  $78,061 ;  New  -Jersey  129, 
$212,812:  New  York  127,  $199,862.  and  Pennaylvania  1,738,  r2.564,584.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  a  great  increase  is  shown  in  the  products  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel 
works  of  the  middle  states.  The  tonnage  of  iron  products  increased  47.04  per  cent,  and  the  steel  tonnage  increased 
368.37  per  cent.  Of  the  total  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel,  iron  formed  65.69  per  cent  in  1880  and  37.55  per  cent  in 
1890,  while  the  tonnage  of  steel  which  constituted  but  34.31  per  cent  of  the  total  product  in  1880  constitutes  62.45 
per  cent  in  1890. 

The  establishments  in  Delaware  in  1890  were  all  located  in  Newcastle  county,  at  Wilmington,  and  in  its 
vicinity,  many  of  the  plants  making  a  siiecialty  of  the  manufacture  of  plate  and  sheet  iron.  The  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  products  from  1880  to  1890  has  been  almost  entirely  in  iron,  the  state  producing  no  steel  products  in 
1880,  and  only  a  small  quantity  in  1890.  The  aggregate  production  of  iron  products  has  increased  from  33,918 
tons  in  1880  to  57,913  tons  in  1890,  or  70.74  per  cent.  The  steel  products  in  1890  consisted  of  380  tons  of  bessemer 
steel  and  144  tons  of  open-hearth  steel. 

There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  since  1880  in  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  products  of  rolling  mills  and 
steel  works  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  iron  products,  which  in  1880  amounted  to  64.58  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage,  contributed  only  45.61  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1890.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steel  products  in  1880 
amounted  to  only  35.42  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  that  year,  but  in  1890  the  proportion  of  steel 
products  of  all  kinds  was  54.39  i>er  cent  of  the  total  tonnage. 
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In  New  Jersey  a  notable  increase  has  occurred  during  the  past  10  years  in  tlie  tonnage  of  both  iron  and  steel 
products.  In  1880  the  percentage  of  the  total  represented  by  iron  ])roducts  was  79.92  per  cent  and  by  steel  20.08 
per  cent.     In  1890  the  proportion  of  iron  was  reduced  to  57.11  per  cent,  that  of  steel  increasing  to  42.89  per  cent. 

The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  nails,  plates,  and  other  forms  of  finished  products 
has  been  especially  marked  in  Pennsylvania.  The  capacity  of  the  state  for  the  production  of  steel  rails  has  shown 
a  notable  increase  from  1880  to  1890,  besides  which  there  have  been  erected  during  this  period  a  large  number  of 
bessemer  converters  and  open-hearth  steel  melting  furnaces,  many  of  which  have  been  added  to  existing 
iron  rolling  mill  establishments  for  the  production  of  steel  for  nail  ])late,  structural  material,  wire,  and  many 
miscellaneous  purposes.  While  the  tonnage  of  iron  products  has  increased  59.20  per  cent  from  1880  to  1890,  the 
above  figures  show  that  they  contributed  only  35.74  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  all  products  in  1890,  although 
the  pro|>ortion  in  1880  was  64.45  per  cent,  the  quantity  of  steel  products  amounted  to  35.55  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  iron  and  steel  in  1880  and  64.26  per  cent  in  1890. 

Capital. — The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction,  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
lS80and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL   IN   ACTIVE   AND   IDLE    ESTABLISHMENTS   AND   THOSE   IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


CAPITAL. 


Year. 


'  Camber   ' 
of       I 
establish-  > 
I   ments. 


Total 1880 

I  1890 

I 
I 

KntabliMlinients  in  operation 1880 

'  1890 


Idle  cstablinhmentA 

Establishments  in  course  of  construction 


223 
245 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


208 
231 

13 
12 

2 

2 


Total. 


$77,432,948 
al88. 3(56. 722    | 

75,538,948 
187, 008, 455 


Dnildin^R. 

machinery,  tools, 

anil 

implements. 


$44,784,241 
85,818,824 


Land,  stock,  and 
finished  prod- 
ucts on  band, 
cash  and  bills 
receivable. 


1,544.000     ' 
1, 172, 407 

3.'i0.000 
95.800 


4.3.076.241 
84.782.317 

i,ioaooo 

054,507 


(6) 


82.000 


$32, 648, 707 
102,547,898    j 

31,862.707 
102.  316, 138 

436.000  ; 

217.900     I 

350.000     i 

13. 860     I 


«  Includes  hired  pro]>erty  valued  at  $978,000,  also  hired  property  valued  at  $18,000  invested  in  idle  establisbments.  This  item  was  not  reported  separatelj  «t 
the  censiw  of  1880. 

b  Not  rep«>rte<l  neparately. 

Employes  and  wages. — The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or 
firin-memberfl  and  clerks  and  the  average  namber  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  in  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  in  the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERA(tE  number  of  employes  and   total  wages   by  classes,  rolling   MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE 

MIDDLE  STATES:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


AOOBEGATKS. 


Averasre 
number. 


Total '        90,082 

1= = 

Ofll<wrsor  firm  members '  505 

Clerks 1,512 

Sknicd 49, 609 

rD»kiUe<l 38,366 


Total  wages,    i   Number 


$51,151,112 


1.631,056 

1.423,363 

33.909,589 

14. 186, 204 


MALES  ABOVE  16  TEARS. 


88,868 


Wages. 


505 

1,507 

49.669 

37.187 


$50,910,320 

1.631,966 

1. 404, 651 

83,909.589 

13.964,133 


II 
rEMALBS  ABOTE  15 
TEABS. 


miLDRBN. 


Number. 

Wages. 

37 

$19. 278 

Number. 


1,177 


WagM. 


$221,505 
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The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  ROLLING  3iILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS 

IX  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1890. 

[NOT  IXCLUDIXG   OFFICERS,    FIRM   MEMBERS,   AND  CLERKS.] 


AVERAGE   NUMBKB  OF  EMPLOTtS 


WSXKLT  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


Males  above 
16  years. 


Total '  86, «« 

UnderfS 850 

$5  aod  over  bat  amltrr  $6 2, 005 

$6  and  OTcr  bot  under  f7 5,9C4 

•  $7  and  over  bat  under  $8 '  10.047 

.    fd  and  over  but  under  99 12.d45 

$9  and  over  but  under  $10 11.012 

•  $10 and  over  but  under  $12 11,288 

;    $12  and  o^'er  but  under  $15 12. 575 

.    $15  and  over  but  nmler  $2?) la  542 

■    $20  and  over  but  under  $25 5. 617 

$25  and  over ^ 4,011 


Femalea 

above 
15  years. 


-     I 


Children. 


1,177 

1,013 

123 

33 

6 

2 


Materials  used. — The  total  cost  of  all  the  materials  consumed  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in 
Delaware  was  81,214,050  in  1880  and  $1,549,539  in  1890;  by  the  works  in  Ne^  Jersey,  $3,914,970  in  1880  and 
$5,326,401  in  1890;  by  the  works  in  New  York,  $8,264,186  in  1880  and  $5,932,461  in  1890,  and  by  the  works  in 
Pennsylvania,  $61,564,150  in  1880,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  $122,530,544  in  1890. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  cost  of  materials  consumed  by  the  rolliug 
milJs  and  steel  works  in  the  middle  states,  for  the  census  years  1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal, 
which  is  stated  in  bushels,  and  oil  used  for  fuel,  which  is  stated  by  barrels,  the  quantities  are  reix)rted  in  tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  C^UAXTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE. 

MIDDLE  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


ISSO 


18»0 


CLASS  OF  MATERIALS. 


Quantity. 


Total 


Iron  ore 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferru-uiingane.^te. 

Pig  iron 

Old  iron  rails 

Other  old  or  scrap  iron 

Old  steel  raiU 

Other  old  or  scrap  steel 

Hammered  iron  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  or  scrap  blooms 

Purchased  muck  bar 

Purchased  bessemer  steel 

Purchxised  open  hearth  steel 

Swedish  billets  and  bars 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke .. 

Charcoal 

Oil  used  for  fuel 

Natural  gas 

All  other  materials 


24C.980 

55,ld4 

1.672,813 

259,017 

193.056 

42,977 

80,639 

27.541 

37.103 

44.117 

a34.855 

621.303 

9.765 

658.304 

2.571.081 

90.483 

1, 476. 710 


Cost. 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


$74,957,356       $135,338,945 


1,795. 

1,723, 
37, 718. 

7.353. 

5,116, 

!,  137, 

2. 131. 

1,719. 

2,012, 

1,867. 

al,788. 

61.251. 

809, 

1,649. 

5.555. 
297. 
137, 


093 
890 
153 
501 
841 
290 
335 
355 
682 
540 
497 
860 
496 
002 
337 


572 


328 


8:>2.  584 


429.903 

181.903 

4, 146. 205 

79.320 

462.841 

114.400 

265,523 

15,615 

21,410 

217,353 

430,658 

119,419 

13, 55:j 

942. 491 

2, 203.  09 1 

216.327 

J.612.G93 

191).  813 


2, 413, 590 

5,360,006 

04,895,917 

1, 890. 136 

8, 193, 313 

1,966,315 

4. 957, 421 

555,293 

663,419 

5, 793, 198 

12,535.669 

3.900.960 

874. 198 

1.398.354 

4.854.856 

636,  443 

146,  862 

177, 807 

3.391.468 

10. 09'.).  311 


a  Includen  9.216  tons  "Other  billets  and  bars  '   c«»8tin«;  $.'K)T.509. 
6  laclades  7.030  tons  "Other  billets  and  bars  "  costing  $388,398. 
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Products. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  products  for  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  in  the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES: 

1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PRODUCTS. 


IKHO 


1S90 


Total 


2.031.533    <      5,226.715 


Iron 

Besaemer  steel 

Open-heftrth  steel 

Crucible  and  niiscellancous  steel 


1. 334. 584 

570,885 

53.559 

72.505 


1,902.405 

2. 705.  748 

491, 475 

67.092 


"J 


The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  values  of  the  different  iron  and  steel  products  and  the 
percentage  that  each  class  bears  of  the  total,  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  WITH   PERCENTAGE  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  ROLLING  MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


VALUE. 


PRBCBNTAOE. 


CLASS  OF  PRODUCTS. 


ISSO 


1.S90 


1H80 


Total $121,421,562    I    $210,380,379 


Hanufaoturea  of  iron  .. 

I    Mannfactui-et  of  steel . . 

ViMcellaneous  products. 


77,628,376 

43.013,822 

881.364 


100.00 


1890 


100.00 


81. 203, 706 

125,933,307 

3.192,366 


63.85 
35.42    I 
0.73     I 


38.62 

59.86 

1.52 


Tlie  total  value  of  all  iron  and  steel  products  of  rolling  niill^  and  steel  works  in  the  middle  states  was 
:?12I,421,562  in  1880  and  8210,389,379  in  1890,  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  in  1880  was  877,526,376 
and  constituted  63.85  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  products,  while  in  1890  the  value  of  iron  manufactures  was 
881,263,706  and  formed  but  38.62  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  prmluctfi.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of 
steel  increased  from  843,013,822  in  1880  to  8125,933,307  in  1890,  constituting  35.42  i>er  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
products  in  1880  and  59.86  per  cent  in  1890.  The  value  of  all  other  products  was  8881,364  and  83,192,366  for  1880 
and  1890,  respectively,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  all  products  was  0.73  per  cent  in  1880  and  1.52 
I>er  cent  in  1890. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  value  of  classified  iron  and  steel  products,  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  nails,  which  are  stated  in  kegs  of  100  pounds, 
the  (juautities  are  shown  in  tons  of  2,000  iK>unds. 

COMPAKATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES:    1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  PRODUCTS. 


18A0 


Quantity. 


Value. 


l.<<90 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Total 


$121, 421.  »Q 


$210,389,379 


Iron 


liar  and  rod 

Rails 

Platcfl,  except  nail  plates 

Slii-ets 

Mack  bar  produced  for  sale 

Haninivred  and  rolled  car  nxleir. 

U<K)p 

SkHp 

Structural  shapes 

Cut  nails 

All  other  finished  protlncta 

Steel,  bessemer: 

Bar  and  rod 

Kails 

Plates,  except  nail  plates 

Sheets 


441.929 
191.518 
119,154 

60,567 

56,524 
9,766 

67.799 
116,248 

94.025 
1.812,280 

86,440 


24,275, 
8.068. 
7.885. 
5.833. 
2,100. 
731. 
4.317. 
7.100 
5,340. 
5,837, 
5.960, 


523 
759 
733 
074 
255 
331 
192 
738 
G19 
433 
719 


87.529 

5.443.959 

467,209 

21,653,995 

1.475 

148.144 

556,207 

2.571 

170.936 

87.188 

201.846 

10.059 

.  93,248 

437.173 

130,957 

1, 519. 545 

194.243 

281. 814 
1.436,265 
57.526  1 
34,004  ' 


22,501.250 
95,590 
7,509.238 
5,624,872 
5,306,421 
450.218 
3, 929, 037 

16,532,538 
6,639,974 
3,041.429 
9,633,130 

10,963,256 

42.321,749 

2.550.248 

2,412,122 
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manufacturiinG  industries. 


COMPARAIIVE   STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ETC.— Continued 


CIJL8S  OP  PBODCCTS. 


1880 


Qnantitj. 


Value. 


Steel,  besaemer— Continued. 
Hammered  car  axles 


Hoop 

Skelp 

Structural  ahajiea 

Cut  nails 

All  other  finished  products 

Steel,  open -hearth  : 

Bar  and  rod 

Rails 

Plates,  except  nail  plates 

SheeU 

Hammered  and  rolled  car  axles. 

Hoop 

Structural  shapes  

Cut  nails 

AS*(j^  finished  products 

Steel  (crucible  and  aiiftcellaneouR) : 

Finished  products >«« 

All  other  products 


557 
14. 115 

28.845 
3.360 
2  280 
1.050 


#03.060 
712, 162 

2.411.319 
151,200 
293.200 
127.000 


1S90 

t 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

2.620 

$116,395 

2,ftftO 

111.8ai 

9,630 

390.163 

90,756 

4,312,183 

641.139 

1.269.626 

757,531 

26,310.642    '■ 

86.269 


4, 197. 871 


18.024 
72,505 


1.740,811 

10, 288.  M2 
881.364 


152, 042 

29.098 

9.559 

3,532 

74,012 

4,000 

136.763 

67,002 


7.930.850 

2, 233,  735 
521.895 
160,000 

3. 855, 4i4 
37.110 

7. 721. 978 

8. 507. 247 
3,192,366 


Machinery. — The  following  comparative  stateoMut  presents  the  equipment  and  capacity  of  the  rolling  mills 
and  steel  works  of  the  middle  states,  as  reported  at  the  c«ii»ises  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  EQUIPMENT  AND  CAPACITY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


MACHINERY. 


t     1880 


Single  paddling  fumacen '■  2. 682 

Heating  fomacea :  1. 538 

Bcsaemer  convertew 14 

Open-hearth  fumacea !  15 

Cnirible  pota  which  can  be  used  at  each  heat !  2.384 

Hanimerd .' "  299 

Cut  nail  machines •  1. 641 

Trainaof  rolU |  776 

Aggregate  daily  capacity  in  tona  of  flnished  products :  12, 686 


1890 

Increase. 

a»i6o 

478 

1,877 

33'J 

1 

M8 

34 

84 

60 

2.258 

el26 

413 

114 

1.953 

312 

923 

147 

«7.861 

16. 175 

a  Inclades  machinery  in  both  active  and  idle  eatablishmenta. 
b  Includes  6  Clapp-Grriffiths  and  4  Robert-Beaaemer  converters. 
c  Decrease. 

90BGES  AND  BLOOMERIES. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  charcoal  blooms  from  pig  and  scrap  iron,  while 
New  York  has  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  production  o§  charcoal  blooms  direct  from  iron  ore.  In  1880  the 
total  production  of  charcoal  blooms  and  hammered  bar  iron  direct  liom  iron  ore  and  blooms  from  pig  iron  and 
scrap  iron  was  72,557  tons,  of  which  quantity  the  middle  stiites  produced  60,120  tons,  or  82.86  per  cent.  Since 
1880  this  industry  has  seriously  felt  the  competition  of  modern  processes  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  and  while 
the  number  of  active  and  idle  establisliments  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  fh>m  118  in  1880  to  32  in 
181)0,  the  output  has  declined  in  1800  to  34,775  tons,  of  which  works  located  in  the  middle  states  produced  29,455 
tons.  Of  the  20  active  establishments  in  the  United  States  in  1800,  19  were  located  in  the  middle  states,  as 
follows:  New  York  0,  New  Jersey  1,  and  Pennsylvania  9.  The  details  of  the  industry  will  be  found  in  the  report 
on  forges  and  bloomeries. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  past  decade  is  the 
activity  displayed  in  southern  stiites  in  the  erection  of  iron  making  plants,  particularly  large  coke  blast  furnaces. 
In  direct  connection  with  this  work  there  has  been  an  advance  almost  equally  great  in  the  development  of  the 
extensive  mineral  resources  necessary  to  the  operation  of  these  iron  making  establisliments.  Steel  making, 
although  not  wholly  neglected,  has  not  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  this  metallurgical  devel<)i)meiit. 

The  progress  made  by  the  southern  states  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  past  20  years 
is  shown  in  the  summary  on  the  following  page,  the  statistics  being  for  the  census  years  1870,  18.S0,  and  1890. 
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In  compiliug  the  figures  of  this  summary  the  geographical  division  of  the  southern  states  is  considered  as 
comprising  the  iron  making  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  also  the  District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:    1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


Namber  of  eatabliahmenta . 
Capital 


MiMcellaneoiu  expensen 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  membsra  sad  clerks: 

Average  namber 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes  - 

Average  number 

Total  wages    

Cost  of  materials  used  

Value  of  products 

Tonnage  of  products 


1870  (6) 


1880  ib) 


1890 


171 
$12,859,885 
id) 
10.884 


I 


it) 


130  ! 

$21,942,211  i 

(d) 

10.728  ' 

$&.9I6,868  . 

(f) 


(f) 


It) 


$10. 87S,  239 

/f20,e96.6C5 

345, 572 


$13. 739. 624 

$23, 006,  ('74 

615.  235 


109 

C$43,051,652 

$2. 110. 129 

17,601 

$7, 660. 600 

550 
$806,415 

17, 051 

$6, 863. 185 

$27. 047, 767 

$39.  082. 152 

2.297.184 


a  This  statement  inclades  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1800;  such  establishments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 
b  For  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regartl  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870;  al«o  in  regard  to  th* 
Inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Inclade«  hired  property  valued  at  $1,283,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses- 

d  Not  reported. 

#  Not  reported  separately. 

X  Includes  values  for  which  no  tonnage  was  reported. 

The  following  coini)arative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the 
soatbern  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  IRON   AND  STEEL  INDl'STRY  IN   THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a> 


STATKS. 


Year. 


The  Southern  SUtes !  frlWK) 

IHOO 


Alabama 


Xi^Atrict  of  Columbia. 


0«^r^ia . . 
Kentucky 
Marvland 


^orth  Carolina 


Tennra«»re. 


Tirginis 


West  Virginia  . 
AU  other  states 


1880    I 
1890    I 

l««a 
1890 

1880  ' 

1890    , 

I 

1880    I 
el890    : 

1H80 
1890 

1680 
el890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
el»90 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

el890 


Nombor 
of 

estab- 

lifih 
meuts. 


130 
1U9 

8 
3.5 


AVEBAOR  NCMBKR  OF  KMPLOT^S 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Capital. 


£nipIoy(^s. 


Cost  of  materials'  Valne  of  prod 


used. 


Wages. 


$21,942,311 
r43,051.G52 


acts. 


19.728 
dl7. 601 


$.5,916,868 
d7. 669, 600 


2,757.196     i  1,626 

17,987,583  5,878 

89.000  18 


571. 713 
2,522,008 

7, 528 


$13, 739, 624 
27.047.767 

601.073 
7.425,344 

2.264 


$23. 006,  074 
39,982.152 


1, 452. 856 
12,  544, 227 

*  10.970 


9 
5 

:8 


973.800 
908,243 

4,610,035  ' 


1.300 
357 

4,005 


185.  489 
112, 170 

1, 344. 400 


631.707 
321,728 

3.223,799 


990.850 
471, 757 

5.090,029 


18 

10  1 

1 

4, 402. 125  ' 
4, 217. 574 

2,763 
1,272 

905.  oro 

396, 351 

1      2.888.574 
2. 217,  ITS 

4,470,050 
2, 860, 208 

1 

199.400  i 

63 

7,907 

11,702 

41,085 

i     29 
IS  : 

1 

2,862.826 
4.613,355 

3,077 
1.557 

659.773 
775,521  • 

1.376.059 
2,943,671 

2. 274. 203 
4, 247, 868 

1    ■ 

40.000  : 

140 

27,720  ! 

23.580 

36.000 

• 

21 
21 

16 
12 

11 


2  294,  713 
6, 330. 903  , 

.3, 712. 616 
6, 458. 924 

2. 534, 980 


2.522 
3.110 

4.121 
3,833 

1,594 


665.432 
l,263.3tiO 

1,511,816 
1, 838, 209 

761,981 


1,496,151 
4,404,452 

3. 4M,  625 
7, 9«J,  U3C 

1,820.3(J3 


0,326,084 

6. 054. 032 
10.556,865 

2,966,14a 


a  This  statement  inclades  only  active  establishments. 

(For  explanation  of  apparent  discreiuini'iea  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  emploj4s,and  wage*  relating  to  mining 
oUier  operations. 

e  Inclades  hired  property  valued  at  $1,283,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  cenHiis  of  1880. 

4Iiieliides  550  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $806,415.  distributed  as  follows;  Alabama  193,  $319,044;  Georgia  18.  $23,125; 
Koatoeky,  Indilding  1  establishment  in  North  Carolina  and  1  in  Texas  53.  $72,089;  Maryknd  25.  $24,358;  Tennessee  85,  $118,446;  Virginia  icO,  $145,908;  West 
TlrviBi*'7&  $103,445.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

€  laehidee  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  oiierations  of  individual  eetablishmenta  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are  distn'bnted  as  follows; 
CmnAimk  U  Texas  I,  Kentuoky  0. 
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The  decrease  in  the  immber  of  establishments  in  1890  as  compared  with  1880  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  a  hirge 
number  of  charcoal  furnaces  of  small  size  and  unfavorably  situated  for  securing  cheap  materials  and  distribution 
of  their  pro<luct  have  been  abandoned  during  the  i)ast  decade,  while  many  of  the  furnaces  operated  in  1880  by 
separate  firms  or  companies  or  built  in  succeeding  years  by  distinct  organizations  have  since  been  consolidated 
under  one  management  and  a]>pear  in  the  tabulations  for  1890  as  single  establishments. 

Capital. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported 
at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 


COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,   DISTRIBCTION   OF  CAPITAL   IN   ACTIVE   AND   IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS    AND  THOSE   IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CAPITAL. 


CLASS  OF  ESTABUSH.MENTS. 


Year. 


Number 

of 
eHtahliith- , 
iiieuts. 


Total. 


macliinerv.  tooU, 
ini]»lenientA. 


Total 1880 

189U 

K8tabli«liments  in  operation '>*8<) 

1890 

Idle  eMtablidhmenta 1880 

1890 

£»tablishnieDt'(  in  connie  of  ronst nu'tiou 1 8-"^ 

J8'J«> 


2»»9 
159 


a|t27,714.:M51 
W7. 884, 04-4 


$12.:WW,  191 
M.  Trj6.  795 


Land,  stock,  and 

finished  pnMl- 

nct6  on  band, 

caah  and  billa 

receivable. 


$15. 321. 170 
17. 128. 149 


130 
109 

21,942.311 
4:{.»»51.ILV2 

9.843.441 
26.95U.403 

12, 
16. 

098,870 
101. 249 

76 
27 

5. 079,  tCO 
l,935.C93 

1,960.^00 
1.  502, 19:j 

3. 

118.750 
4:{:{.  500 

23 

693.000 
2  897. 599 

589,4r>0 
2, 304. 199 

103.550 
593.400 

a  See  remarkH  in  repinl  to  inclusion  of  capital  relating;  to  mining!  and  other  operations  in  the  ftjrun's^or  1881). 
b  Includes  hired  pru]>erty  valueil  at  $1,283,000.    This  item  was  not  reporte<l  M'parately  at  tli«*  census  of  1880. 

BLAST   FURNACES. 

It  is  in  the  mannfaetnre  of  pig  iron  that  the  progress  and  activity  of  the  iron  industry  of  the  southern  states  has 
been  particularly  marked  during  the  decade  from  IiSSO  to  181)0.  This  section  has  been  long  noted  for  the  excellent 
character  of  the  charcoal  pig  iron  produced  within  its  borders;  but  prior  to  1880  attention  was  not  especially 
directed  to  its  extensive  and  easily  worked  deposits  of  iron  ore,  nor  to  the  advantages  which  the  close  proximity 
of  coking  coal  and  limestone  to  these  dei>osits  attbrded  for  the  produ<»tion  of  coke  pig  iron  at  low  cost.  During 
1880  the  southern  states  produced  9.27  i>er  cent  of  the  aggregate  ])ig  iron  yield  of  the  United  States,  but  in  1800 
the  furnaces  in  this  section  contributed  18.;'i2  i>er  cent  of  the  total  output,  the  increase  in  tonnage  over  1880  being 
423.52  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  the  blast  furnace  industry  in  the  southern  states  is  indicated  by  the  following  summary,  whiMi 
presents  the  leading  statistics  of  this  branch  of  the  industry,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1800: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY.  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


1870  (6) 


l.SSO  (6) 


1890 


Numborof  e.Htablii^hnienta ! 

CapiUl 

Misccllaneons  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (ajigregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  nnmber , 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  nsed 

Value  of  products 

Tonnage  of  products 


91  • 

59 

73 

$7, 807. 325 

$11,880,907 

C$29,974,471 

id)              i 

(d) 

$1, 578. 512 

5.4ti8  < 

9.486 

8,204 

$1,868,160 

$2,186,855 

$3. 416. 278 

(«) 


if) 


(e) 


If) 


$3. 562.  9.0 

$7.  tW8. 137 

1S4,540 


^.  452. 864 

/#7. 769. 050 

35«».  436 


332 
$409,120 

7,932 

$2. 017. 158 

$15,410,982 

$22,494,870 

1.834.580 


a  This  statement  inclndes  only  active  establishments  for  1^80  nnd  180i»:  pr.rh  estnMishments  were  not  reported  t'ej^arately  at  the  census  of  1870. 
bFor  explanation  of  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1)^).  see  remarks  in  regard  t«»  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870;  also  in 
indasion  of  ca]>ital.  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  o)H^mtions  in  the  fi^iurex  for  1880. 

e  Inclndes  hireil  property  valued  at  $783,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

dNot  reported. 

«Not  reported  separately. 

/Includes  valuef}  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 
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The  ft>lJowirig  comparative  statement  preseuta  the  leading  statistics  of  the  bhist  furnace  industry  in  the 
southern  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


Year. 


The  Southern  States 


Alabama 


Georgia 


Kentnrky. 

Maryland 

TenneeJM^e 


Texan 


Vir^nia 

West  Virginia  . 
AUotbAr  states. 


61880 
189U 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
«1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

01880 


Number 

of 

establish' 

mouts. 


59 
73 


CapiUl. 


AVBRAOR  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


$11,890,907 
£29,974,471 


Employes. 


Wages. 


9,486 
d8.264    ; 


$2. 186. 855 
cr3,4l6,278 


7 
28 

5 
4 


12 
5 

9 
11 

1 


2.707,196 
15,  778,  786 

712.000 
748.845 

2, 098, 035 


1,566 
4,139 

754 
260 

1,890 


553.  713 
1,783,700 

77.415 
64.676 

429,988 


Cost  of  materials 
used. 


$4, 452, 864 
15, 410. 982 


Value  of  prod* 
ucts. 


$7, 769, 050 
22,494,870 


2, 197, 
3.108, 

1,422, 
3.085. 

40, 


125 
222 

626 

806  { 

000 


1,443 
639 

1.579 
1,076 

140 


339.978 
151, 342 

261.897 
525, 992 

27,720 


575. 673 
6. 493, 884 

241.796 
237.836 

801,410 


956,806 
1,316,539 

489.440 
2,450,882 

23,580 


8 
15 

8 

4 


1.391, 
4,156, 

1,322. 
1,446. 

1,050, 


500 
206 

425 
082 

524 


1,221 
1,328 

893 
424 

389 


255,986 
558, 312 

240. 158 
198.933 

133,323 


205,548 
2, 820, 167 

1.158.611 
1,503.847 

587,827 


1,405,356 
10, 315, 601 

466,890 
339,422 

1,248.652 


1. 700. 339 
1.632,004 

840,022 
3,366,464 

36,000 


440.695 
3.925,481 

1.631.096 
2,009,505 

906.303 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  For  explanation  of  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and 
othtT  operations. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $783,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  332  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $499,120,  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama  150.  $262,396;  Georgia  15,  $19,175; 
Kentucky  (including  North  Carolina  and  Texas)  21,  $25,488;  Maryland  9,  $7,530;  Tennessee  64,  $87,616;  Virginia  60,  $80,207;  West  Virginia  13,  $16,758.  These 
claases  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

«  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
North  Carolina  1,  Texas  1,  Kentucky  4. 

Alabama  shows  the  greatest  increase  in  the  blast  furnace  industry  during  the  past  decade.    Jefiferson  county 

in  that  state,  in  which  the  city  of  Birmingham  is  located,  is  now  the  most  important  iron  making  center  in  the 

south.    In  1880  there  were  but  2  establishments  in  the  county,  operating  3  blast  furnaces,  with  an  invested  capital 

of  $1,080,800,  but  in  1890  this  district  contained  10  blast  furnace  establishments  with  24  furnaces,  the  total  capital 

directly  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  being  $8,938,110.    Virginia  has  long  occupied  an  important 

position  among  the  iron  producing  states  of  the  country.    In  1880  more  than  one-half  of  the  x)ig  iron  made  m  that 

state  was  produced  with  charcoal  as  fuel,  but  with  the  development  of  the  Flat  Top  coke  fields  an  important 

advance  has  taken  place  in  the  erection  of  coke  furnaces,  and  Virginia  is  now  second  in  rank  among  the  southern 

pig  iron  producing  states.    Tennessee  has  shown  considerable  pi  ogress  in  the  erection  of  both  coke  and  charcoal 

furnaces,  and  is  now  the  third  producer  of  pig  iron  in  the  southern  section.    While  West  Virginia  is  classed  among 

tbe  southern  states,  its  pig  iron   industry  at  the  present  time  partakes  largely  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

establishments  located  in  the   northern   and   western   sectiojis  of  the  country.    During  the  past  decade  the 

manufacture  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  West  Virginia  has  been  abandoned,  and  by  far  the  larger  pait  of  the  coke  pig 

iron  is  produced  from  Lake  Superior  ores,  the  ftirnaces  being  located  in  Ohio  and  Marshall  counties,  at  Wheeling 

and  in  its  vicinity.     The  only  furn<ace  in  the  state  using  local  ores  exclusively  is  situated  in  Preston  county. 

While  Maryland  shows  an  increase  in  capital  during  the  pa^t  10  years  a  slight  decrease  is  shown  in  the  value 
of  products,  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  pig  iron,  and  also  fo  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  pig  iron.  Four  large  coke  furnaces  were  built  at  Sparrow  Point,  Baltimore,  in  1890.  Two  of  these 
stacks  were  put  in  operation  toward  the  close  of  the  census  year. 

The  pig  iron  industry  of  Kentucky  has  shown  a  marked  decline  during  the  past  decade.  In  1880  the  state 
contained  22  blast  furnaces,  of  which  number  18  were  small  charcoal  stacks,  located  principally  in  Greenup,  fioyd, 
Carter,  Estill,  and  Trigg  counties.  With  the  exception  of  1  furnace  in  Greenup  county,  all  these  charcoal  stacks 
bave  been  abandoned.  During  1890  a  number  of  coke  furnaces  were  under  construction,  only  one  of  which, 
bowever,  was  completed,  but  not  blown  in  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  pig  iron  industry  of  Georgia  remained  practically  stationary  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.  Little 
process  was  made  in  Texas  prior  to  1890.  In  that  year,  however,  2  charcoal  furnaces  were  completed,  but  not 
blown  in. 

The  7  charcoal  furnaces  in  North  Carolina  in  1880  were  idle  in  that  year,  and  all  have  since  been  considered  by 
tbeir  owners  as  abandoned  oi  classed  as  long  inactive  furnaces.  The  only  active  furnace  in  the  state  was  built  in 
1884  to  smelt  Cranberry  ores,  using  charcoal  as  fuel,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  census  year  1890  it  was  run 

on  coke. 

2588 ^29 
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Capital. — The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  andidle  establishments  and 
those  in  course  of  construction  in  the  blast  furnace  industry  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF   CAPITAL   IN    ACTIVE   AND   IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE  IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CAPITAL. 


CLASS  OF  BSTABLISHMBNTS. 


Year. 


Number 

of 
establiAh- 
I    mentA. 


Total. 


BniltUngs. 

macbiDerr.  tools. 

aod 

inipleiueotjs. 


Land,  stock,  an<l 
finiHlieil  prod- 
ucts on  hand, 
ca!«b  aud  bills 
receivable. 


Total 1880 

1890 

Establishments  in  operation 1880 

,  1890 

Idle  establishments 1880 

I  1890 

Establishments  in  coarse  of  construction 1880 

;  1890 


121 
110 


a$16.964.207 
bJ3,  207,  370 


$6,016,941 
22. 592, 812 


$10,947,266 
10, 614.  558 


59 
73 

60 
19 

2 

18 


11.890.»»7 
29.974.471 

4, 533, 300 
1.309,300 

510.000 
1.923,599 


3.9:>4.»41  j 
20. 026,  U3 

1,607.650  '. 

945.800  I 

454, 450  I 
1,620.899 


7, 936. 066 
9.948.358 

2.925.650 
363.500 

85,550 
302,700 


a  See  remarks  in  rejzanl  to  the  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1S80. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $783,000.    This  item  was  not  reiwried  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  the  increase  in  the  total  capital  invented  in  blast  furnaces  was  95.75  per 
cent,  while  the  investment  in  buildings  and  machinery  has  increased  275.49  per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
3.04  per  cent  in  the  remaining  items,  the  causes  of  this  apparent  decline  having  been  previously  explained. 

Employj6s  and  wages. — The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  oflScers  or 
firm  members  and  clerks,  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported 
at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOVfiS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1890. 


AVERAQE  NUMBER  OP  E3MPLOTKA  AND  TOTAL  WAGE8. 


CLA8SBM. 


^ggregBtes. 


Males  above  16  years,  (a)      Females  above  15  years. 


Children. 


Average 
number. 


!. 
Total  wages.    '    Numl>er. 


Wages. 


Xomber.        Wages.         Number. 


Wages. 


All  classes. 


8,2ft4 


$3. 416, 27d  8, 225 


$3,410,628 


$360 


38 


$5,290 


Officers  or  firm  members. 

Clerks 

Skilled 

Unskilled 


164 

366,731 

168 

132,389     . 

1,426 

829.887 

6,506 

2,087,271     ;; 

164 

167 

1,426 

6,468 


366,731 
132.029 
829.887  , 
2, 081, 981 


360 


38 


5.290 


a  Includes  convict  laborers  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  receiving  an  average  of  50  cents  a  day. 

The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BLAST  FURNACES,  LN  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES:  1890. 

[not  including  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.] 


WKKKLT  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


A^'EKAOB  XTMBER  OK 
EMPLOYES. 


ToUl 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6  .. 
f6  and  over  but  under  |7. .. 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  |8. . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15  . 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


Males  above 
16  years,  (a) 

Children.  ; 

i 

7,8M 

38 

106 
150 
437 

1               » 

9 

1 

2,232 

1,928 

942 

881 

735 



296 

*                1 

1 

111 

i 

76 

! 

a  Includes  convict  laborers  in  the  Texas  penitentiary,  receiving  an  average  of  50  cents  per  day. 
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The  average  length  of  time  daring  which  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  southern  states  were  in  operation  in  1890 
was  8.70  months.  Furnace  hands  were  employed  12  hours  per  day,  7  days  each  week;  yard  hands  worked  10 
hours  daily  for  6  days  a  week.  In  1880  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  south  were  in  operation  an  average  of  7.52 
months. 

The  daily  rates  of  wages  of  blast  fiirnace  employes  in  the  south  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  wages  at 
most  northern  establishments.  At  the  southern  furnac*es  colored  labor  is  almost  exclusively  emi)loyed,  except  in 
{positions  where  judgment  and  prompt  action  in  emergencies  are  required,  such  as  those  of  founders,  stovesmen, 
engineers,  and  head  iron  grader.  In  the  cast  house  the  iron  breakers,  helpers,  keepers,  cinder  men,  and  scrap 
men  are  colored,  one  or  two  white  men  occasionally  working  on  the  shift.  In  the  stock  house  the  work  from 
unloa^ling  the  stock  to  the  filling  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  performed  by  colored  labor,  the  employment  of 
white  labor  being  exceptional. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  managers  of  southern  furnaces  in  the  employment  of  colored  laborers 
is  to  secure  continuous  service.  For  this  reason  it  is  found  necessary  to  divide  the  force  into  gangs  with  a  "  boss^, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  sufficient  men  to  fill  the  places  of  those  temporarily  idle  and  keep  the  work  moving 
smoothly.  One  "boss"  looks  after  the  men  on  the  floor  of  the  stock  house,  another  after  those  engaged  in  unloading 
material,  another  after  the  cinder  men,  while  still  another  takes  charge  of  any  laborers  employed  for  extra  work 
around  the  furnace. 

In  order  to  show  the  range  of  wages  for  different  classes  of  blast  furnace  employes,  the  following  statement 
has  been  prepared,  showing  the  daily  rates  of  wages  paid  by  six  blast  furnace  companies  in  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  district  in  1890: 

DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AT  6  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT,  ALABAMA:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


Breakers 

Ore  and  coke  wheelers 

Top  fillers 

Top  fillers,  helpers 

Stove  tenders 

Weighers 

Metal  carriers 

Founders  (excluding  boas  founders). 

Keeiiem , 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Common  laborers 


DAILY  RATES  OK  WAOB^ 

1 

Establish-    Establish- 
ment,           nient. 

S                    4 

1 

Est4«bliHh 

nifut. 

6 

$1.20 

Establish- 
ment. 
1 

Establish- 
ment. 
2 

Establish- 
ment.     ! 

•     1 

1 

$1.20 

$1.20 

$1.00 

$1.20 

11.10 

1.35 

1.70 

1.20 

1.20 

1.35 

1.10 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.50 

2.00 

1.70 

1.30 

1.20 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

2.75 

2.16 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2  83 

2.09 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

2.50 

1.80 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.00 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1 

Slightly  lower  rates  than  those  above  given  are  paid  at  southern  furnaces  which  are  not  located  in  close 
proximity  to  the  large  cities. 

Materials  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  cost  of  the  materials 
consamed  by  tlie  blast  furnaces  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  181K).  The  quantities 
reix>rted  are  in  tons  of  2,000  jiouuds,  except  charcoal,  which  is  stated  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,   QUANTITY   AND    COST   OF    MATERIALS    USED,   BLAST   FURNACES   IN   THE    SOUTHERN 

STATES :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  MATBRIALB. 


ToUl 


Domestic  iron  ore. . . 
Foreifpi  iron  ore  — 
Fluxing  material . . . 

Anthracite  coal 

BitiuninoiM  coal  — 

Coke 

Charcoal 

Mill  cinder,  etc 

Ail  other  materials. 


1890 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


$15,410,982 


724,136 

2.003,250 

(a) 

259,564 

208,114 

32.600 

139,000 

79,262 

119, 156 

334.458 

1, 034, 213 

14,961.937 

824,842 

60,133 

124,289 

II 


a  Domestic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  csnsus  of  1880. 


3, 837, 409 

6,042.537 

136, 769 

663,422 

1.154,006 

766.938 

148,823 

223,326 

2,228.915 

5.939,150 

23, 409, 733 

1, 413. 452 

79. 612 

152,440 

200,717 
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With  J^he  exception  of  a  few  establishments  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  the  furnaces  of  the 
south  obtain  their  supply  of  ore  from  local  sources,  and  almost  the  entire  output  of  these  mines  is  used  by 
furnaces  which  are  usually  located  in  close  proximity.  In  Maryland  a  number  of  furnaces  use  foreign  ores,  and  in 
West  Virginia  almost  all  the  pig  iron  is  produced  from  Lake  Superior  ores.  Kentucky  also  uses  some  ore  from 
the  Lake  Suiierior  district. 

Coke  constitutes  the  principal  fuel  used  in  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  south,  although  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal  pig  iron  continues  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  iron  industry  of  this  section.  A  few  of  the 
Kentucky  furnaces  still  use  a  mixture  of  raw  coal  and  coke,  but  in  all  other  states  where  coke  is  used  as  a  blast 
furnace  fuel  it  is  employed  alone.  The  Virginia  furnaces  draw  their  supply  of  coke  from  the  Flat  Top  and  New 
River  districts  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Those  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  depend  largely  on  the  coke 
made  from  coal  mined  in  those  states,  although  obtaining  a  part  of  their  supply  from  the  Flat  Top  district. 

Products. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron,  including  castings 
direct  from  the  furnace,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  according  to  fuel  used.  The  quantities  are 
in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,   QUANTITY    AND    VALUE    OF    PRODUCTS    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING   TO  KIND  OF  FUELr 

USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLABS  OF  PBODCCT8. 


Total 


Mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig  iron. 

Coke  and  bitaminoas  pig  iron 

Charooal  pig  iron 

Anthracite  coal  pig  iron 

Total  tonnage  and  valae — 
All  other  products 


1880 


Tons. 


26,100 

214, 881 

106, 9S5 

2,520 


Value. 


1890 


$7,769,050 


0350,436 


590,000 

4,117,635 

2,909.750 

65,500 


7.682,885 
86,165 


Tons. 

Value. 

$22,494,870 

■ 



1,629,033 
205, 553 



18,966,980 
3,517,890 

i 

1,834,586 

22,494.870 

a  Six  hundred  and  eighty-one  tona  of  direct  castings  shown  in  the  report  for  blast  furnaces,  1880,  have  been  distributed  in  this  statement  among  the  sever.il 

kinds  of  pig  iron. 

« 

While  the  furnaces  of  the  south  are  advantageously  located  for  the  production  of  pig  iron  at  low  cost,  the 
local  development  of  industries  consuming  pig  iron  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  erection  of  furnaces,  consequently 
at  present  a  large  part  of  the  iron  must  seek  purchasers  in  northern  and  western  markets.  The  rolling  mill 
industry  is,  however,  steadily  growing  in  the  south,  and  increased  activity  is  shown  from  year  to  year  in  the 
erection  of  foundries. 

Machinery. — The  majority  of  the  furnaces  abandoned  during  the  past  decade  were  of  small  capacity,  and, 
owing  to  antiquated  machinery  or  unfavorable  location  for  supply  of  materials  and  marketing  products,  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  furnaces  constructed  during  recent  years. 

The  number  of  completed  establishments  has  decreased  from  119  in  1880  to  92  in  1890,  the  number  of 
furnace  stacks  from  140  to  132,  while  the  daily  capacity  has  increased  from  2,199  tons  in  1880  to  8,511  tons  in  1890. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  number  and  total  daily  capacity  in  tons  of  2,000*  pounds  of 
the  blast  furnaces  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  AND  TOTAL  DAILY  CAPACITY  OF  BLAST  FURNACE  STACKS  IN  THE  SOUTHERy 

STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


STATES. 


Total 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Texa^. 


Virginia 

West  Virginia. 


NtHBEB  OP  COM-     ! 
PLBTBD  PURNACK 
STACKft. 

TOTAL  DAILY  CAPAC- 
ITY. 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

UO 

■ 
132    ) 

'      2,199 

a  511 

15 

48    ' 

'          339 

4.237 

10 

5 

,          1*^ 

259 

22 

6 

392 

323 

22 

14. 

281 

n3 

7 

I 

39 

15 

21 

19 

1          388 

1,109 

1 

3 

10 

130 

31 

31 

287 

1,200 

11 

5 

319 

525 

It  appears  from  the  foregoinii:  statement  that  the  increase  during  the  decade  in  the  total  daily  capacity  of  the 
blast  farnaces  in  the  southern  states  is  0,312  tons,  or  287.04  per  cent. 
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ROLLING  MILLS  AND   STEEL  WORKS. 

Including  active  and  idle  establishments  in  1880^  there  were  situated  in  the  southern  states  34  iron  rolling 
millsy  2  open  hearth  steel  works,  and  2  crucible  steel  works.  Of  the  40  establishments  in  1890,  32  were  iron  and 
steel  rolling  mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works  and  8  were  equipped  for  the  production  of  crude  steel. 
These  8  steel  works  comprised  5  bessemer  steel  plants,  3  open-hearth  steel  plants,  and  2  crucible  steel  plants. 
There  was  1  establishment  which  operated  both  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  plants,  and  all  but  1  establishment 
contained  trains  of  rolls. 

The  following  compoirative  summary  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  as 
rei>orted  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890 : 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES;  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (a) 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establisbmeoUi 

Capital 

MiAcellaneons  expenseH 

Average  namber  of  employes  (aggregate) . 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  namber 

Total  wages 

All  otber  employes : 

Average  numbers 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products  (/) 

Tons  of  products 


1870  (6) 


1880 


«7 
$4,592,310 
(d) 

M50 
12,043.009 

(«) 


(<) 


35 
$9, 675, 791 
id) 

9,748 
$3. 820, 136 


<€) 


(e) 


$7, 102, 632 

$13, 332, 071 

157, 228 


$9, 038, 048 

$14,715,410 

256,406 


1890 


35 

e$13, 039, 181 

$530, 117 

9,277 

$4,219,322 

218 
$307,295 

9,059 

$3,912,027 

$11,503,000 

$17,312,282 

457, 278 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  tbe  censuses  oi  1880  and  1890;  such  establiHhments  were  not  reported  separately  at  thAcensnsof  1870. 

b  S«e  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $500,000.    This  item  waa  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

«  Not  reported  separately. 

/  Im*lnde«  values  for  which  no  tonnage  was  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  rolling  mills  and  steel  works 
in  the  southern  states,  by  states  and  territories,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890; 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES  AND  TERBITOBIK8. 


The  Southern  SUtes 


Alaliama 


District  of  Columbia 


G«for{;ia . . . 
Ktotuckv. 
Maryland  . 
Tennessee 
Virginia  .. 


Wost  Virginia 


All  otber  states 


Year. 

Number 

of 
establish- 

Capital. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOT^IS 
AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 

1 

1 

Cost  of  materials 
used. 

Value  of  prod- 
ucts. 

ments. 

Employes. 

Wages. 

1880 
1890 

1880 
(fl890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
(/1890 

1880 
1890 

35 
35 

$0,875,791 
613, 039, 1^1 

9,748 
c9,277 

'  $3,620,136 
e4, 219, 322 

$9,038,048 
11,503,000 

I 

$14,715,410 
17,312,282 

1 

50.000 

;                   60 

18,000 

1 

25,400 

47,500 

■    1 

89,600 

18 

7.528 

2,264 

•  10, 970 

1 

250,000    1 

500 

102,239    ' 

,                 373, 276 

486.760 

9 
5 

2.512,000 
1,484,456 

2,205 
1,205 



914,412 
628.658 

2,422  389 
1.241,53« 

3, 841. 377 
2,059.840 

1880 
1H9U 

5 

4 

2. 145,  000 
1, 071, 352 

1,253 
573 

546,974 
211,009 

1, 829, 042 
766,849 

2, 550, 051 
1.062.304 

1880 
1890 

5 

4 

1.401.000    ' 
927,549    . 

1,350 
481 

376, 786 
249,  .529 

859,965 
492,789 

1,360.400 
881.404 

1R80 
1890 

5 
6 

fr18.000 
2, 174, 787 

1,134 
1,782 

352,539    1 
705,018 

i              1. 199, 698 
1,584,285 

1. 986, 416 
2, 400. 603 

1880 
1890 

8 
8 

2. 390, 191 
5,012,842 

3,228 
3,409 

1.301.658 
1.639.276 

2, 326, 014 
6. 402, 189 

4,422.936 
8,547,360 

dl890 

8 

2. 368, 195 

1.827 

785. 802 

!              1, 015. 352 

2, 360. 871 

a  This  statement  includes  only  active  eHtablishments. 

b  Inclndes  hired  property  valued  at  $500,000.     This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  218  officers,  firm  membcrfl,  and  clerlcH,  with  wa^res  amounting  to  $307,295,  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama  (including  1  establishment  located  in 
Georgia)  46.  $60,598;  Kentucky  32,  $16,651.  Maryland  16.  $16,828;  Tennessee  21,  $30,830;  Virginia  40,  $65,701;  West  Virginia  6.3,  $86,687.  These  classes  were  not 
reported  aepanitely  at  the  census  of  1880. 

d  I-oclndes  states  grouped  iu  ortler  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosfd.  Theae  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
1;  Alabama  7. 
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Tbe  state  of  West  Virginia  occapies  the  leading  position  in  1890  as  regards  both  capital  and  value  of 
products.  The  returns  show  that  Alabama  has  more  capital  invested  in  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  than 
Virginia,  although  the  total  value  of  products  of  the  Virginia  works,  in  1890,  slightly  exceeded  the  total  of 
Alabama.  Texas  had  no  rolling  mill  industry  in  1880,  but  in  1890  contained  1  complete^l  rolling  mill  (idle),  and  1 
in  course  of  construction.  In  the  remaining  states  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  in  value  of 
products  is  noted  during  the  decade. 

The  southern  states  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  production  of  steel  since  1880,  the  character  of  the 
iron  ores  of  this  section  being  generally  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  older  and  well-tried  processes  of  steel 
manufacture.  During  1890  steel  was  produceil  experimentally*  by  the  basic  process  at  an  open-hearth 
establishment  in  Alabama.(a)  Since  1880  5  bessemer  steel  plants  have  been  erected  in  the  south,  4  of  which  were 
added  to  existing  iron  rolling  mills.  Of  this  number,  1  is  in  Virginia,  2  in  West  Virginia,  and  2  in  Tennessee. 
At  the  close  of  1890,  large  steel  works  were  in  course  of  erection  at  Sparrow  Point,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  by  the  bessemer  process. (i») 

In  1880  the  south  was  credited  with  2  open-hearth  and  2  crucible  steel  works,  but  in  1890  the  open-hearth 
steel  plants  had  increased  to  3,  the  number  of  crucible  steel  works  remaining  unchanged. 

Capital. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  diflferent  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  for  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  southern  states,  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL   IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   THOSE  IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CAPITAL. 


CLASS  OP  BSTABL18H2MENTS. 


Year. 


Xamber 

of 

establish 

meuU. 


Total. 


-D^nAi^,^  Laml,  ntock.  asd 

•"l  '      nct«  on  iiaDcl, 

implements.  receivable. 


Total 


1880 
1890 


3ft 
45 


♦10,23.1.791 
a  14,567. 374 


$6, 102, 700 
8, 074, 283 


EstablishmeDtM  in  operation 1880 

1890 

Idle  estaliliMhmentu 1880 

189U 

Eatablisbment^  in  course  of  coostraction 1880 

1890 


35 
35 

3 
5 

1 
5 


9. 675.  791 
13.  039, 181 

405,  000 
554,193 

153.000 
974,  IKK) 


5. 662, 300 
6. 894. 290 

305.  400 
496,693     I 

135,000     > 
683.300 


$4.i:n.oni 

6,  493, 091 

4. 913.  491 
6. 144.  891 

99.600 
57,500 

18.000 
290,70(» 


a  Inchuleti  hired  projierty  valued  at  |!500,000.     This  item  was  not  reported  »eparately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

Of  the  aggregate  capital  invested  in  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  1880,  $6,102,700  was  credited  to  buildings 
and  machinery,  and  the  remaining  84,131,091  to  land  and  cash  capital.  In  the  10  years  under  consideration,  the 
increase  in  aggregate  capital  was  42.35  i)er  cent,  wliile  the  value  of  buildings  and  machinery  had  increased  32.31 
per  cent  and  the  investment  in  land  and  cash  capital  57.18  i>er  cen<^. 

E^iPLOY^s  AND  WAGES. — Th^  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  oflBcers 
or  firm  members  and  clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  in  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF   EMPLOVfiS  AND   TOTAL   WAGES   BY   CLASSES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE 

SOUTHERN  STATES:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


AVERAGE   NUMBER  OK  EMPLOVfeS   AXD  TOTAL  WAOKS. 


Aggregates. 


Malefl  above  16  years.  Females  above  15  years. 


m,mhl^    :   Total  wages.        Nunil^er.  Wages 


number. 


Total 


Officers  or  firm  membera. 

Clerks 

Skilled 

UnskilkMl 


9. 277    i 


$4,219,322 


8.913 


14.109,341 


Number.        Wages. 


$520 


102 

116 

4.967 

4,092 


21o,251 

92.044 

2.782.641 

1.129  386 


102 

115 

4,9C7 

3,759 


215,2.''»1      '. 
91,  524 
2.782.641 
1,079,925 


Children. 


Number. 


333 


520 


,333 


a  Since  the  clo;»e  of  tbe  census  year,  an  establishment  in  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  has  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  same  method. 
b  This  establishment  has  since  been  con^pleted  and  put  in  operation. 


Wages. 


$49,461 


49, 461 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:  1890. 

[not  including  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. ] 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP  WA0K8. 


AVBBA<iE  NrMBEK  oP 
EMPLOYES. 


Malcfl  aliove 
16  years. 


ChiMren. 


Total 

Under  $5 

$5  and  over  bat  under  $6 

$6  and  over  bat  under  $7 

$7  and  over  but  under  $8 

$8  and  over  but  under  $9 

$9  and  over  but  under  $10 

$10  and  over  but  under  $12 

$12  and  over  bnt  under  $15 

$15  and  over  but  under  $2 ) 

$20  and  over  but  under  $25 i 

$25  and  over 


8  720 

156 

481 

812 

954 

1.093 

1,008 

1.067 

925 

1.  2:i8 

04.t 
349 


833 


208 

109 

16 


During  1800  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  southern  states  were  in  operation  an  average  of  8.72 
months  each,  while  the  average  term  of  employment  for  men  was  0.34  months  and  for  children  8.72  months.  In 
rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  workmen  are  employed  10  hours  a  day  for  6  days  of  the 
week.  In  1880  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  sou][;h  emi)loyed  0,748  hands  and  were  in  operation  an 
average  of  0.06  months  each. 

Materials  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantities  and  cost  of  materiiils 
consumed  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  southern  stjites,  as  reimrted  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1800. 
The  quantities  are  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  with  the  exception  of  charcoal,  which  is  stated  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE 

SOUTHERN  STATES:    1880  AND  1890. 


<:LA88  or  MATERIALS. 


IRSO 


1H90 


Quantity. 


C<wt. 


Quantity. 


Coat. 


Total. 


Iron  ore 

Sidegeleisen  and  ferroniauganeHi* 

IMKiron 

Old  iron  rails i 

Other  old  or  wcrap  iron 

Old  8t4'el  rails 

Other  old  or  Herap  sttM-l 

Uammerett  iron  on«  blooniM 

Hammered  pig  or  scrap  blooms 

Purchaaed  ninck  bar 

Purchaaed  b^aseroer  ateel , 

Purehaned  o|H*n-henrth  ateel 

Sw  ediHh  billets  and  Imrs 

Anthracite  cojil 

Bituminoim  coal 

Coke 

Charcoal 

Natural  ;jas 

All  other  materials 


30, 7:;8 

11') 

150.938 

88. 903 

44.758 

250 

75 

1,300 

9.:i51 

199 


$9.  o:{8. 048 

220. 191 

9.  .'lOO 

3.  569.  251 

2. 474. 493 

1.  ins.  i:i8 

7. 500 
2, 750 

8:{.ooo 

426.  :K15 
7,403 


32,  ZW 

1,709 

336,586 

42, 271 

43,311     t 


$11,503,(KX) 

214.746 

93.097 

4. 979, 007 

998.  e.'i? 

796,190 


2,488 
100 


45, 587 
5,000 


3,080 
454. 383 

1,160 
155, 500 


16. 2.50 
838, 878     , 
6.065     I 
13. 7;i3 


3,816 

73,  ■}  1 1 

8,509 

200 

1.719 

.548,  ::04 

20,725 

26.807 


197. 501 


119,059 

2,012,310 

260,792 

16, 00 

7,657 

747. 405 

58,981 

2,157 

24, 075 

1, 122. 280 


Products. — The  comparative  statement  on  the  foUowing  page  shows  the  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  products 
for  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1800. 
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COMPAJtATlVE  STATEMENT,  TONNAGE  OF  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES:  1880  Al^D  189i). 


'    Iron 

Bessemer  steel. 


253,811 


Open-hearth  8teel ^ 

Crucible  and  miscellaneoaa  nteel. 


3,020 
75 


208,977 

241.305 

5,806 

1,130 


The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  value  of  the  different  iron  and  steel  products  and  the 
percentage  that  each.class  bears  of  the  total,  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT, .  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  ROLLING  MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:    1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  PBODUCT8. 


▼ALUS. 


1880 


1890 


PBBCBMTAOB. 


Total ♦14,715,410 

Manufactures  of  iron 14, 466, 342 

Manufactures  of  steel 171,000 

Miscellaneous 78, 068 


$17. 312. 282 


1880 


1890 


100.00 


100.00 


8,496,838 

8, 619.  508 

196,036 


98.31 
1.16 
0.53 


49.06 

49.79 

1-13 


The  extent  to  which  steel  has  superseded  iron  in  the  southern  states  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  is 
shown  in  the  foregoing  statement.  In  1880  the  tonnage  of  iron  formed  98.79  per  cent  of  the  total  output  and  steel 
but  1.21  per  cent,  while  in  1890,  the  tonnage  of  iron  formed  45.70  per  cent  of  the  total  output  and  steel  increased 
to  54.30  per  cent.    The  value  of  iron  products  decreased  41.26  per  cent  and  the  tonnage  17.50  per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  tonnage  and  value  of  the  classified  products  of  the  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  of  the  southern  states,  as  rei)orted  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  The  quantities  are 
given  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  nails,  which  are  stated  in  kegs  of  100  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES:    1880  AND  1890. 


18S0 


1S90 


CLAS8  OP  PKODUCT8. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Total 


Iron 


Raila 

Bar  and  rod 

Hoop 

Skelp 

Structural  shapes 

Sbeeta 

Plates  (except  uail  plates) 

Car  axles,  rolled  aud  banimrrcd 

Muck  bar  produced  for  Hole 

Cut  nails 

All  other  finished  products 

Steel,  bessemer: 

Rails 


$14,715,410 


$17, 312. 282 


52.086 

69,590 

1.537 

3,910 

2,300 

12,302 

18,882 

300 

1,991 

1,471,720 

16,827 


,1 


2,371, 

3,  526, 

102, 

249, 

145, 

982, 

1,374, 

21, 

55, 

4,633, 

1,003. 


770 

239 

855    ' 

158    I 

000    , 

595     ' 

439 

000 

796 

960 

5.10 


4,314 
80,849    t 
291 


168,081 

3, 090. 181 

^2.804 


2,000 

85.000 

17,159 

1,053,469 

14,368 

680,211 

5,900 

282,182 

38,082 

936,654 

184.  341 

437,566 

36.797 

1.  750, 690 

Bar 

Sheets 

Skelp 

Plates  (except  nail  plates) . 

(>nt  nails 

All  other  finished  products 
Steel,  open-hearth  > 

Raibj 


536 

5.260 

5. 159 

4,289 

l.'i,22l» 

1.  17S.082 

151.98:{ 


20,000 
214, 085 
300.  757 
146. 18:1 
538,924 
2, 479. 135 
4.5UU.-I53 


2,745 


137,250 


Bar 


Sheets 

Plates 

All  other  finished  products 
Steel,  crucible: 

Finished  products 

All  other  proilucts 


275 


to 


24.750 

9.000 
78,068 


2,  504 

31 

2.071 

300 

1.  130 


100,  458 
I.8i>5 

157.  208 
8.100 

115.500 
195.  936 
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The  qiicintities  of  bars  and  rods  include  the  bars  and  rods  sold  only  in  those  forms.  Where  such  material  is 
converted  into  bolts,  nuts,  horseshoes,  or  other  products  by  the  same  establishment,  the  quantities  and  values  of 
these  finished  products  are  tabulated  under  the  item  of  "All  other  finished  products".  Under  the  same  heading 
are  included  the  quantities  and  values  of  several  important  products  made  only  by  a  single  concern,  the  presentation 
of  which  under  their  proper  classifications  would  disclose  the  operations  of  individual  establishments.  In  the  final 
tabulations  for  the  whole  country  these  products  will  be  entered  under  the  proper  headings  with  similar  products 
for  other  establishments. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  steel  products  include  all  manufactures  either  made  from  steel  produced  in  this 
section  or  obtained  from  outside  sources  in  the  form  of  billets,  slabs,  or  bars. 

The  most  notable  decline  in  the  tonnage  and  values  of  iron  products  since  1880  has  occurred  in  cut  nails  and  rails. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  long  been  an  important  center  of  the  nail  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  the  quantity 
of  nails  reported  as  made  in  the  south  in  1880  and  1890  was  produced  almost  entirely  at  works  located  in  this 
district.  In  1890  bessemer  steel  formed  the  principal  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cut  nails  and  spikes, 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  nails  made  in  that  year  not  being  much  below  the  total  tonnage  of  iron 
nails  made  in  1880. 

Machinery. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  equipment  and  the  total  daily  capacity  of 
the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  southern  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,   EQUIPMENT  AND  CAPACITY,   ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE   SOUTHERN 

STATES :  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


1880 


Single  pnddling  furnaces 

Heating  furnaces 

Bessemer  con  vertera 

Open- hearth  furnaces 

Crucil)le  pots  which  can  be  atted  at  each  heat. 

Hammers 

('ii t  nail  machines 

Trains  of  rolls 


Aggregate  daily  capacity  in  tons  of  flnishtMl  products 1, 662 


a  Includes  machinery  in  both  active  and  idle  establishments. 
b  Decrease. 


FORGES  AND   BLOOMERIES. 

In  1880  the  southern  states  contained  49  establishments  equipped  for  the  production  of  pig  and  scrap  blooms 
and  blooms  and  bar  iron  direct  from  the  ore.  Most  of  these  establishments  produced  bar  iron,  but  the  annual 
I>roiiuction  was  small.  With  the  development  of  the  rolling  mill  industry  in  the  south  and  the  extension  of 
transi>ortation  facilities  these  primitive  iron  making  establishments  have  one  by  one  been  abandoned.  In  1890 
but  4  establishments  were  reported  in  the  southern  states,  all  equipped  for  the  production  of  blooms  from  pig  and 
scrap  iron,  located  as  follows :  Maryland,  2;  Virginia,  1 ;  Alabama,  1 ;  and  of  these  but  1,  located  in  Maryland,  was 
in  operation. 

WESTP]RX  STATES,  INCLUDING  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  STATES. 

This  grouping  comprises  all  the  states  west  of  Pennsylvania  which  are  not  included  in  the  classification  of  the 
<'  Southern  states''.  The  term  **  Western  states''  in  these  pages  will  be  understood  to  embrace  the  Pacific  coast 
states. 

The  comparative  summary  on  the  following  page  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
of  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890. 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:   1870,  1880,  AND  1890, (a) 


ITEMS. 


1870  (6) 


1880(b) 


1800 


Namber  of  establishments 

Capital , ".. 

Miscellaiieoaa  expenses 

A  verage  oomber  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  film  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  number — 

Total  wages 

All  other  emjiloy^a : 

Average  Dumber 

Total  wages 

0>st  of  materials  used 

Valne  at  products  (g) 

Tons  of  product* 


188 

e$100,S35,973 

4,366,411 

42,469 

$24, 631. 090 

'         1,092 

$1,611,062 

$25, 510, 539 

$40,966,909 

766,480 


$54,580,364 

$78,506,424 

1,944,179 


41,377 

$23,030,028 

$91, 713. 354 

$129, 551;  520 

5. 063, 339 


m  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890;  such  estabUshments  were  not  reported"  separately  at  the  census  of  1870. 

b  For  explanation  of  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870;  also  in  r^ard  to  the 
inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,<S87,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880; 
these  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  pUnt. 

/  Not  rejmrted  separately. 

g  Includes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

The  folio wittg  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the 
western  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN   THE  WESTERN  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


Year. 


Number 
■  of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


AVERAGE  NUMBEB  OP  EMPLOYES 
AND  TOTAL  WAOBS. 


Ohio 


1890 

1880 
1800 


Oregon 1880 

/1890 

Wisconsin 18J^ 

1890 

Wvomiiig 1R«) 

/1890 

All  other  staUn / 181)0 


1 
4 


The  Western  States '  M880  173 

1890  188 

California 1880 

1890 

Colorado '    1 880 

/1890 

Illinois i    1880 

'     1890 

Indiana i    1880 

;     1890 

Kansas 1880 

1890 

Michigan •    1880  15 

i    1890  19 

I 

Missouri '    1880  12 

1890    ;  9 

Nebraska 1880    j  1 


103 
101 


8 
9 


Capital. 


Cost  of  materials 
used. 


$44, 658, 033 
dl00,935,973 


1. 000. 000 
4,656.611 

100.000 


Employes. 


c37. 361 
«42. 4G9 

319 
1,152 

125 


Wages. 


C$14,828,506 
«24,631,U9p 

177,  722 
749,  M9 

7.000 


$54.  580, 364 
91,  713,  :i54 

5;J5.500 
1.9.t8.333 

131, 700 


3,342.386 
6.  696, 541 

5. 698.  600 
3, 495,  913 

100,000 


3,089 
1,509 

3.139 
1,314 

100 


922,597 
896. 117 

734, 575 
720.901 

50,000 


3.279,420    : 
4, 135. 991 

3,249.558 
2,079,254 

114,500 


22.837.606 
37, 642. 887 

106,000 


20.071 
24,166 

250 


8.265,070 
14, 126, 669 

46.  822 


23,997,915    • 
44,551,301     I 

33,073    ; 


2.768.218 
6.461.5:n 

212.60.1 


2. 1.53 
1.920 

184 


1.004.9.11 
1,032.511 

79.650 


3,830,667 
4.  613, 753 

403, 5(» 


3, 193,  476 


82: 


360.661 


1.279.992 


Valne  of 
products. 


$78.  Mi^,  424 
129. 551. 520 


780.000 
3. 097, 155 

225  IK)0 


t 

16 
24 

5, 795. 620 
34,689.919 

5.253 
8,864 

j 

2, 508,  718 
5, 490, 191 

1 

14.977.145 
30. 039, 674  : 

20.545  2S3 
39,011,051 

12 
15 

1 

2.283.000 
4.099,095 

2,048 
1      2. 717 

864,921 
1, 254, 161 

3, 293, 073 
3,075.050 

4,551.403 
4. 742,  760 

1 

— 

450,000 

630 

166,500 

734, 245 

1,004,100 

4.591.613 
5, 829, 843 

4, 660. 530 
3,237.542 

82,000 


34. 918.  360 
65, 206, 828 

78,393 


6.  .'WO,  301 
6,501,761 

491,345 


1.024,580 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

6  For  explanation  of  apparent  discrepancies  existing  in  the  data  for  1880,  see  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating^  to 
mining  and  other  operations. 

e  Does  not  include  180  employes  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880; 
these  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

d  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,u87.058.     This  item  was  not  reported  seimrately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  1.092  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $1,611,062,  di.««trihuted  as  follows :  ^'alifornia  38.  $56,549;  Illinois  179.  $269,308; 
Indiana  69,  $103,013;  Michigan  82,  $139,756;  Missouri  45,  $65,802;  Ohio  620,  $864,528;  Wisconsin  30,  $50,754;  all  other  states  29.  $61,352.  These  cla.-*ses  were  not 
reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

/Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  indiridual  establishments  may  not  be  dtscl(u»ed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  2;  Iowa,l;  Minnesota.  1;  Oregon,  1;  Washington,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 
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The  increase  in  the  value  of  products  is  seen  to  have  been  very  great  from  1880  to  1890,  although  not 
proportionally  so  large  as  from  1870  to  1880.  The  aggregate  value  of  products,  however,  does  not  reflect  the 
actual  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  so  accurately  as  does  the  total  tonnage  of  products,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  decline  in  the  selling  prices  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  past  20  years. 

Capital. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  diflFerent  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  western  states,  as  reported 
at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,   DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL   IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS  AND   THOSE   IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1S80  AND  1890, 


CLASS  OP  ESTABUSHMENTS. 


Year. 


Kumber 

of 

entabliMh 

ments. 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


Total 


1880 
1890 


231 
233 


a$52,318.593 
6108, 070,  751 


K«tablitihineDt8  in  operation 1880 


1890 


Idle  entabliHhmeDts 1880 

1890 


I 


£8tablirtlimeDta  in  courtM*  of  constructioD, 


1880 
1890 


173 

188 

52 
37 

6 

8 


44. 658.  033 
100, 9a5. 973 


BuildiDga, 
macbiiu'ry,  toola, 
anH 
implementa. 


$25,841,087 
52,258,989 


6. 967. 188 
6, 508, 478 

093,  372 
626, 30p 


23. 165, 138 
47, 014. 287 

2, 676,  549 
4, 805, 202 

(c) 
4'39.500 


Land,  stock,  and 

finished  prod- 

iiGta  on  hand, 

cash  and  bills 

receivable. 


$26. 476. 006 
55,811,762 


21  492,895 
53,921,686 

4. 290. 639 
1, 703, 276 

093, 372 
186.800 


a  See  reniarka  in  ref^ard  to  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $3,687,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 
e  Not  reported  separately. 

BLAST  FURNACES, 

With  the  development  of  the  extensive  deposits  of  the  rich  iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  the 
better  facilities  enjoyed  for  securiiiii:  coke  from  the  Conncllsville  region,  the  western  states  have  fully  maintained 
their  relative  rank  among  the  other  pig  iron  producing  states.  In  1880  the  furnaces  of  the  western  states 
contributed  26.41  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  country  that  year,  and  in  1890  this 
se<*tion  made  27.06  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  the  small  quantity  of  castings  made  direct  from  the  flimaces  being 
included  in  each  year. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  blast  furnace  industry  in  the 
western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890.  (o) 


Nuinlier  of  establishments 

Capital 

Miscellaneous  cxi>ens*Mi 

Average  number  of  employes  (ajigregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks 

Average  number 

Total  wages 
All  other  employe's : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used  . . 

Value  of  pHNlucts 

Tons  of  products 


(/) 


(/) 


$11,420,353  , 
$18,789,173  ' 
522, 161 


$17,158,649 

ff$24. 684,  H85 

998,535 


181N) 

84 

e$3:).  986, 675 

tf],  490, 247 

7.019 

$4. 128.  745 

296 
N13,046 

7.623 

$3,715,099 

$30. 9^8. 275 

r7$r.9.611,312 

2,  fiHO.  803 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890;  snch  establishments  were  not  refMirted  s(*i>arately  at  the  oenana  of  1870, 

b  For  explanation  of  the  nppurent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1870  and  1880,  see  rt^niarks  in  regard  to  the  dopre<-iated  currency  of  1870;  also  in  regard  to  the 
inrloaion  of  capital,  employes,  and  waces  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 

e  Include*  hire<l  property  valued  at  $2  068,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  pn^vions  censuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

€  Does  not  include  180  employes,  and  125.275  w;ig'*s  reirarted  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880; 
Cbeae  employes  were  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  plant. 

/  Xot  reported  separately. 

g  Inclodes  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the  leading  statistics  relating  to  the  blast  famace  industry  of 
the  western  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censases  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES,  BY  STATES:  1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


Year. 


The  Western  States 61880 

1890 

Xllinois 1K80 

1890 

Indiana 1880 

/1890 

Michigan 1880 

189U 

MinaourJ 1880 

1890 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments.    i 


93 

84 


A\'VRAnB  XUXRBR  OF  EMPLOT^ 
AXD  TOTAL  WAOBS. 


Capital 


$21,607,190 
d  33. 986, 675 


3 
5 


950.000 
9, 855, 274 

455,000 


Employes. 


rl4.202 
e7, 919 

496 
1,431 

308 


Waives. 


Custof  materials  I    Value  of  prod- 
used.  I  acts. 


£$4,158,208 
e4, 128, 745 


$17, 158, 649 
30.938,275 


Ohio. 


1880 
1890 


Oregon "    1880 

/I890 

Wisconsin 1880 

1890 

All  other  states /1890 


13 
15 

4 
5 

62 
46 

1 


2, 671, 386 
5.259,001 

2.450,000 
1, 883, 470 

13,002,586 
11,750.497 

100,000 


8 


I 


2,068,218 
3,546,340 

1,692,093 


185.054 
919, 145 

54,840 


1.762.609 
8,088.153 

335,606 


$34,684,885 
39.611.312 


2,391.850 
10, 138, 310 

460.535 


2.164 
732 

1,185 
654 

8.9M 
4.224 

250 


561,870 
416, 3;u 

227,111 
298,966 

2. 725. 157 
2.057,127 

46,822 


2,091,224 
2,935,233 

1,685,124 
1.247,688 

4»,  149, 620 
15,696,665 

33,073 


3,145,062 
3.962.278 

2.275.017 
1.716,963 

13.038,193 
19, 8U0, 2e8 

78.393 


2,101  393 
2,378.006 

592.530 


3,296.835 
3, 114. 892 

858,581 


a  Thin  statement  includes  only  active  establishmentA. 

b  For  expCanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  data  for  1880.  see  remarks  in  regard  to  inclusion  of  capital,  employes,  and  wages  relating  to  mining  and 
other  operations. 

r  Does  not  include  180  emi^oy^s  and  $25,275  wages  reported  by  an  idle  establishment  in  Minnesota  and  included  in  the  totals  published  at  the  census  of  1880; 
these  employes  were  engaged  in  making  re|»air8  to  plant. 

(f  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $2,068,058.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

« Includes  296  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $113,046,  distributed  as  follows:  Illinois  11,  $23,115;  Michigan  57,  $96,312; 
Hissunri  27,  $37,763;  Ohio,  167,  $200,890;  Wisconsin  16,  $30,154 ;  '  All  other  states*'  18,  $25,812.    These  classes  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

/  Includes  states  grouped  In  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  eetablUhmenta  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows : 
Colorado,  1 ;  Indiana,  2 ;  Oregon,  1 ;  Washington,  1 . 

Ohio  continues  to  occupy  the  leading  position  among  the  western  states  in  the  production  of  pig  iron.  The 
erection  at  Chicago  of  a  number  of  furnace  stacks  of  large  size  an.d  modern  equipment  has  brought  Illinois 
prominently  forward  as  a  manufacturer  of  pig  iron,  nearly  the  entire  quantity  of  which  is  a  high  grade  iron  for 
steel  making  purposes.  Since  1880  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  has  been  abandoned  in  Utah,  and  during  the  past 
10  years  Colorado  and  Wsishington  have  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  A  charcoal  furnace  was  put  in  operation 
in  California  in  1881,  but  it  has  made  no  pig  iron  since  1886,  and  is  practically  abandoned. 

Capital. — ^The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  dififerent  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle 
establishments  and  those  in  course  of  construction  for  the  blast  furnaces  in  the  western  stiites,  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION   OF    CAPITAL   IN    ACTIVE  AND   IDLE   ESTABLISHMENTS   AND  THOSE  IN 

COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OP  ESTABU8UMKlfT8. 


Year. 


Total 1880 

1890 

Kstablishments  in  operation ]gflO 

I    1890 

Idle  establishments ]g80 

1890 

Establishments  in  course  of  construction iSM) 

1890 


I  Number 
I       of 
establish- 
'   ments. 


1.16 
108 


93 
84 

40 
20 

3 
4 


CAPITAL. 


ToUl. 


Building*.      4!I^'»rirl:nS°^ 

machinervri  wis,      S°;**»«*  P^^' 
aii«^  nets  on  hand, 

■"**  ,    cash  and  bills 


a$27. 618, 395 
636,681.060 


implements. 


$10,661,467 
16, 2t«,  370 


receivable. 


$16,956,928 
20,394,690    i 


21.697.190 
33, 988, 675 

5.626.&Q 
2,523,383 

294,372 
171.000 


8,655,967 
14, 345. 485 

2.005.500 
1. 890,  .385 


«■) 


50.500 


13.041.223 
19,641.190 

8,621.333 
633.000 

294.372 
120.500 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  inclusion  of  capital  relating  to  mining  and  other  operations  in  the  figures  for  1880. 
b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $2,068,058.    This  item  was  not  report«<l  sefiarately  at  the  census  of  1880. 
e  Not  reported  separately. 
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Employes  and  wages. — ^The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or 
firm  members  and  clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  as  reported 
at  the  census  of  1890 : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1890. 


CLA88BS. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOTlU  AXD  TOTJLL  WAGES. 


Aggregate*. 


Mftles  above  16  veara.       '  Females  above  15  voara. 


^Z?S  ■  Total  wge.. 


nnmber. 


Number. 


Wagea. 


i    Number. 


Chiltlren. 


Wagea.    i'   Number. 


AlVolasaea. 


OfBi'^ntor  firm  members  •• 

Clerkn 

SkiU<Hl 

Unskilled 


$4,128,745    ;i 


7,912 


$4, 120, 405 


$1,560 


Wages. 


$780 


306,311 

106. 735 

1, 291. 902 

2,423,797 


306,311 

105, 175 

1,291,902 

2,423,017 


1,560    !' 


780 


The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  diiferent  weekly  rates  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN 

STATES:  1890. 

[not  including  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.] 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAOBB. 


r- 

Total 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6. . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


AVERAGE  NrNBER  OF 
EMPLOTtS. 


Malea  above 
16  years. 


! 

Children.  | 

i  I 


7,e20 


14 

43 

827 

450 

1.133 

1,173 

2,041 

1,566 

009 

196 

57 


8 


The  average  lengtli  of  time  daring  which  the  blast  furnace  establishments  of  the  western  states  were  in 
operation  in  1890  was  9.44  months  each,  and  the  average  term  of  employment  for  labor  was  10  months.  In  1880 
the  blast  furnace  establishments  of  this  section  were  in  o|)eration  an  average  of  8.65  months  each. 

Materials  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  materials 
consumed  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1889  and  1890.  The 
quantities  are  stated  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  for  charcoal,  which  is  given  in  bushels. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  BLAST  FURNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES: 

1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  or  MATERIALS. 


Total 


Domestic  iron  ore. . 
Foreign  iron  on* — 
Fluxing  material  . . 

Anthracite  coal 

BituminoiiA  coal . . . 

Coke 

CharC4»:i1  

Millrfmler 

All  other  raatorials 


1880 


Quantity. 


1,007,233 

024,508 
32,517 
756,  M2 
868.108 
28, 2d5, 478 
137,306 


COHt. 


$17,158,649 

9,306,784 

(fl) 

621.395 

186.908 
1,456,243 
3,240,489 
1.977,702 

366.284 
784 


1890 


Qaantity. 


Coat. 


4,123,773 

11,508 

1, 048. 873 

45 

351.199 

2,320,046 

35.841.100 

336,561 


|30,93<),275 


17,637,721 

62,552 

859,154 

141 

466,701 

8,288.103 

2,438,186 

954, 521 

241,106 


a  Doweatic  and  foreign  iron  ore  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  cenans  of  1880. 
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The  more  careful  selection  of  the  material  cousumed  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  1890  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  increased  yield  of  metal  from  ores.  In  1880  the  furnaces  of  the  western  states  are  reported  to  have  used 
a  total  of  1,697,233  tons  of  iron  ore  and  137,366  tons  of  mill  cinder,  roll  scale,  and  other  materials,  producing 
998,535  tons  of  products,  an  average  yield  of  metal  to  the  ton  of  these  materials  consumed  of  54.43  jiev  cent.  In 
1890  the  consumption  of  iron  ore  was  4,135,281  tons,  and  of  mill  cinder  and  roll  scale  336,561  tons.  The  production 
of  pig  iron  and  other  products  during  the  year  amounted  to  2,680,803  tons,  showing  an  average  yield  of  metal  \>eT 
ton  of  materials  above  mentioned  of  59.95  per  cent.     These  quantities  are  all  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

Products. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron,  including 
castings  direct  from  the  furnace  according  to  fuel  used,  produced  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  western  states,  as 
reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.     The  quantities  are  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMrARATlVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTrfY   AND    VALUE   OF    PRODUCTS   CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    KIND   OF   FUEL 

USED,  BLAST  FL^RNACES  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


1880 


1890 


CLASS  OK  I'RODUCTS. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Total 


Mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig  iron 124.388 

Coke  and  bituminous  pig  iron C28, 024 

Charcoal  pig  iron 246.123 


Total  tonnage  ;ind  value 998,535 

All  other  prodncta 


$24,681885  $39,611,312    ■ 

3,114.855 

14,631,077  2,283.307     32.797,716 
6.706,257     391.496      6.809,871 

24,452.189  2.680,803  i    39,607.587 

232, 696  3. 725 


In  1880  tliere  were  produced  1,189  tons  of  direct  furnace  castings,  and  in  1890  273  tons.  These  have  been 
distributeil  in  this  statement  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  fuel  used.  IncUided  in  the  quantity  of  coke  and 
bituminous  coal  pig  iron  in  1890  are  22,387  tons  of  spiegeleisen,  produced  by  furnaces  in  Colorado  and  Illinois. 
No  spiegeleisen  was  made  in  the  western  states  in  1880. 

Machinery. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  number  and  total  daily  capacity  in  tons  of  2,000 
I)ounds  of  the  furnaces  in  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890  : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  AND  TOTAL  DAILY  CAPACITY  OF  BLAST  FURNACE  STACKS  IN  THE  WESTERN 

STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


Total 


Colorado... 
Illinois... 
Indiana — 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota 
Mianoari  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon  ... 
Utah 


!    Washington 

i        

WiHconsin . . 


STATES. 


NUMBER  OP  COM-     • 

PLETBU  FURNACE     ! 

STACKS. 


1880 


1890 


179 


137 


10 
4 

27 
1 

17 

103 

1 

2 


2 
15 

2 
26 

1 

8 
71 

1 


14 


1 
10 


TOTAL  DAILY 
CAPACITY. 


1880 


1890 


6,013         11.596 


603 
73 

814 
40 

749 

3.201 

12 

18 


473 


220 

2,772 

60 

1.216 

150 

550 

5,713 

42 

30 

842 


From  tbe  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  tbe  western  states  bas 
decreased  by  42  stacks  from  1880  to  1890.  Ohio  exhibits  the  largest  decrease,  103  stacks  being  credited  to  that 
state  in  1880,  as  compared  with  71  at  the  close  of  the  census  year  1890.  During  the  past  10  years  the  furnaces  in 
Missouri  ha  vie  declined  in  number  from  17  to  8  and  the  Wisconsin  furnaces  from  14  to  10.  These  figures,  however, 
only  show  the  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  furnaces,  as  many  modern  charcoal  and  coke  furnaces  have  been  built 
in  these  as  well  as  in  other  states  during  the  past  10  years  to  take  the  place  of  the  larger  number,  but  far  less 
efficient  furnaces,  which  have  been  abandoned.  The  eflect  of  the  building  of  these  new  and  improved  furnaces,  the 
remodeling  and  equipping  of  the  older  stacks  with  more  powerful  blowing  machinery  and  better  stoves,  the  more 
general  use  of  coke  as  a  blast  furnace  fuel  in  place  of  bituminous  coal,  and  the  substitution  of  high  grade  ore  for 
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tbe  local  deposits  so  largely  employed  at  the  date  of  tbe  Tenth  Censas,  is*  clearly  shown  in  the  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  total  capacity  of  the  furnaces  in  the  10  years.  In  1880  the  179  furnaces  reported  a  daily  capacity 
of  0,013  net  tons,  while  the  137  furnaces  in  1890  reported  a  daily  capacity  of  11,595  net  tons. 

ROLLING  MILLS   AND   STEEL   WORKS. 

Of  the  SS  active  and  idle  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  located  in  the  western  states  in  the  census  year  1880,  74 
were  classed  as  iron  rolling  mills,  11  as  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  works,  and  3  as  crucible  steel  works.  The 
11  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  establishments  comprised  5  bessemer  and  0  open-hearth  steel  making  plants. 
In  1880  the  rolling  of  steel  n^as  confined  almost  entirely  to  establishments  which  produced  the  crude  material. 
With  the  more  extended  use  of  steel  during  the  succeeding  years  many  of  the  iron  rolling  mills  rapidly  adapted 
their  machinery  for  rolling  steel  as  well  as  iron. 

The  121  active  and  idle  establishments  situated  in  the  western  states  in  1890  consisteil  of  85  iron  and  steel 
rolling  mills  not  connected  with  steel  producing  works,  and  36  establishments  which  were  eciuippe<l  for  the 
manufacture  of  crude  steel.  These  36  establishments  comprised  20  bessemer  steel  plants  (including  1  Glapp- 
Griftiths  and  3  Robert- Bessemer  plants),  17  open-hearth  steel  plants,  and  6  crucible  steel  plants.  There  were  4  of 
the  establishments  equipped  for  producing  both  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel,  and  3  for  making  both  open-hearth 
and  crucible  steel.     With  the  exception  of  7  establishments,  all  the  steel  producing  works  contained  trains  of  rolls. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  concerning  the  rolling  mills  and  steel 
works  in  the  western  states,  as  rei)orted  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890; 

C<^MPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1870.  1880,  AND  1890.  (o) 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establisbmentB 

CapiUl 

MiHcelUDeous  expensea 

Aversige  number  of  employes  (aggregate). 

Total  wages 

C>fficer8,  firm  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes: 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products  (/) 

Tons  of  pnxlucts , 


IH70  (6) 

49 
$12. 082. 622 

id) 

8  595 

$5  155,092 
(«) 


1880 

77 
$22, 732, 243 
(d) 

$tO,G10.298 
(O 


«) 


(e) 


$13. 967. 436 

$21,981,736 

242, 119 


$37  270. 215 

$53,623,539 

941.644 


1890 

104 

C$66  949.  298 

$2, 876, 164 

34.S50 

$20,502,315 

796 
tl.l98  016 

33,754 

$19. 304. 329 

$80.  775. 079 

$89, 940. 2U8 

2  382  536 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1800;  such  eatablisbments  were  not  reported  separately  at  the  censos  of  1870. 

b  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depretnated  currency  of  1870.  • 

e  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $1,619,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  previous  cenbuses. 

d  Not  reported. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

/  fncludtjs  values  for  which  tonnage  was  not  reported. 

During  the  period  from  1880  to  1890  the  tonnage  of  products  increased  153.02  per  cent,  although  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  total  value  of  finished  products,  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  selling  prices  of  iron  and  steel,  was 
ouly  67.73. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the 
western  states,  by  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,   ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES,  BY  STATES: 

1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


STATES. 


Year. 


;  Xnmber  ' 
'  of  estab- 

lUh-     { 
:    ments. 


Capital. 


» 

Tho  Weatern  SutM 1880 

'    1800 


AVK&AOB  NUMBBB  OF  EMPLOY^ 
▲XD  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Employ^.   I  Wagea. 


;  Coat  of  materiala 

!'  aaed. 


Value  of  prod- 
acta. 


77 
104 


California 
Colorado  . 
niinoia . . . 
Indiana . . 
Kanaaa... 


I 


1880 
1890 

1880 
dl890 

1880 
189U 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

Michigan 1880 

1800 

I 

Miaaonri '    1880 

1890 

Nebraska 1880 

:  1890 


1 
4 


$22,732,243 
666,040.298 


22,904 
<^,550 


$10. 610. 298 
e20.  .502. 345 


♦37,270.215 
60. 775. 070 


1.000.000 
4,656,611 

100.000 


319 
1.152 

125 


177,722 
740.840 

7,000 


5:i5,500 
1.938,333 

131,700 


$53,623.5.10 
80. 940. 208 


1880 
1800 


Ohio 

I 
Wiaconain i    1880 

Wyoming 


<il890 


1880 
dlSOO 

All  other  at atea Iidl800 


13 
10 

0 
13 


4,845.620 
24,834,645 

1.828.000 
3.888.254 

450.000 


2 

4 

5 
4 


41 
56 

1 
1 


671.000 
1,437.540 

3,020,000 
1,612,443 

100.000 


0,805.020 
^.802,300 

700,000 

212,603 

4, 627, 415 


I* 

4.756      . 
7,433    , 

1.740    ' 
2,644    . 

630 


780.000 
3.097.155 

223.000 


2.323.664    , 
4.571,046    >> 

810. 081 
1,215.792 

166.500 


025 
777 

1,780 
660 

100 


11.127 
10.042 

1.300 


184 
1,042 


360.727 
470. 783 

447,464 
421,035 

50,000 


13,214.531; 
21.951.521 

2. 057. 467 
•    2.889.615 

734.245 


la  15.^  430 
28.872.741 

4.000.868 
4,505.536 

1.004,100 


1. 188, 106 
1,200.758 

1.412,934 
831,566 

114,500 


1.446.551 
1,847.566 

2, 185. 513 
1,520,550 

82.000 


5.530,013     I 
12,060.542     : 

647,577 


79,650 


14,848,205 
28.854.636 

1. 720, 274 


21.880  167 
45,406.560 

3.284,554 


004,308 


403.S68    ' 
3,108.650    , 


401,345 
4,690.002 


a  This  statement  includes  only  active  establishments. 

b  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  $1,610,000.    This  item  was  not  reported  aeparately  at  the  census  of  1880. 

e  Includes  706  ofllcer8.iirm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $1,108,016,  distributed  as  follows:  California  38,  $56,540;  Illinoia  168  $246,103; 
Indiana  63,  $95,013;  Michigan  25,  $44,444;  Missouri  18,  $28,030;  Ohio  453.  $663,638;  all  other  states  31,  $64,140.  These  classes  were  not  reported  aeparately  at  the 
census  of  1880. 

d  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.  These  eatabliahments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado,  1 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Minnesota,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  1 ;  Wyoming,  1. 

Very  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  rank  of  the  diflFereut  states  since  1880.  Ohio  continues  to 
occupy  the  leading  ppsition,  with  Illinois  second.  Next  to  these  two  states  California  has  shown  the  greatest 
development  during  the  past  decade.  The  prominence  of  Illinois  as  an  iron  and  steel  producing  state  is  due  to 
the  establishment  of  an  extensive  bessemer  steel  industry.  In  1890, 82.55  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  iron  and 
steel  produced  in  this  state  was  sold  in  the  form  of  bessemer  steel,  principally  rails.  Ohio  is  a  large  producer  of 
sheets,  plates,  nails,  and  other  of  the  more  highly  finished  forms  of  iron  and  steel,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
labor  in  that  state  bears  a  greater  ratio  to  the  total  value  of  the  products  than  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  other 
states.  In  1880  this  state  was  a  large  producer  of  bessemer  steel  rails,  but  has  since  practically  abandoned  this 
branch  of  manufacture.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  products  in  Missouri  during  the  past  decade  is  caused  in  part 
by  the  lower  prices  prevailing  in  1890  than  in  1880. 
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Capital. — The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  capital  in  active  and  idle  establishments  and 
thoae  in  coarse  of  construction,  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ACTIVE  AND  IDLE  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  THOSE  IN 
COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  E8TABU8HME5T8. 

i 

Niimher 

^**'*        li«b. 
<    inent«. 

t 

.i 
1 

1 

1                                                      CAPITAL. 

1 

!          Total. 

1 

1 
1 

Buildings, 

machinery,  tools, 

and 

implements. 

1 

Land,  stock,  and 
finished  prod- 
ucts on  band, 
casb  and  bills 
receivable. 

Total 

1880    :          91 
1890              125 

$24,441,508                ftl5.015.220     i             §9.426.378 

Establishmeiits  in  oneration 

a71, 389,  W\ 

35,972,619                35,417,072 

1880    ■            77 

22. 732. 243 
66, 949, 296 

1, 310. 355 
,             3,985,093 

399,000 
455.300 

14, 374, 171 
32.668,802 

641,049 
2.914,817 

389.000 

8. 358. 072 
34, 280.  496 

669,306 
1, 070, 276 

399,000 
66,300 

Iille  establishnioiitB 

1890    1          104 

1880                11 
1890                17 

1 
1880                  3 
1890    1              4 

EfitablUhinoiits  in  coarse  of  construction 

o  Includes  hired  property  valued  at  f  1,619.000.    This  item  was  not  reported  separately  at  the  census  of  1880. 
6  Not  reported  separately. 

In  the  10  years  from  1880  to  1890  the  figures  indicate  that  the  value  of  buildings  and  machinery  increased 
139.57  per  cent,  and  the  investment  in  land  and  cash  capital  275.72  per  cent. 

Employes  and  wages. — The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  oflBcersor 
firm  members  and  clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  at  the 
rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYflS  A^CD   TOTAL  WAGES,  BY  CLASSES,  ROLLING   MILLS   AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE 

WESTERN  STATES:  1890. 


JLYBRAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOT^S  JklTD  TOTAL  WAOBS. 


CUkflSBS. 


AH  classes. 


Officers  or  firm  members. 

Clerks 

SkOkd 

UBAkiDed 


Aggregates. 

1 
Males  above  16  years. 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

Average 
number. 

1 
Total  wages. 

Number. 

1 
Wages. 

Number. 

» 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wage*. 

34,560 

$20,502,345 

84,007 

$20. 377, 847 

26 

$10,796 

517 

$113,702 

237 

067,463 
530,553 
13.859,975 
6,444,354    ; 

237 

547 

19,222 

14,001 

667.463 

523,605 

13.836,885 

5,350.894 

559 

12 

2 

12 

6,948 
1,040 
2,808 

19.299 
14,455 

75 
442 

22,5.^0 
91, 152 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  nomber  of  employes  at  the  different  weekly  rates  of  wages : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  ROLLING 

MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:   1890. 

[not  including  OFFICBRa,   FIRM  MBMBBRSy  AND  CLERKS.] 


WKCKLT  BATES  OP  WAOB8. 


ToUl 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6. . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $8. . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  f  15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


AVKRAOB  NUMBBB  OF  KMPlOYtB. 


Males  above 
16y«ara. 


33,223 


350 
509 
862 
3.«75 
4.027 
4.061 
4,563 
5.347 
8,853 
8,486 
2,461 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


Cbildrvn. 


14 


12 


617 


315 
66 


10 


2588 30 
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The  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western  states  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.40  months  each  dnriug 
the  census  year  1890.  The  average  term  of  employment  for  men  was  10.11  months  and  for  children  9.55  mouths. 
The  establishments  reporting  for  1880  employed  22,994  hands,  and  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.09  mouths 
each. 

Materials  used. — The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  total  quantity  and  cost  of  the  various 
raw  materials  consumed  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890.  With  the  exception  of  charcoal,  which  is  given  in  bushels,  and  oil  for  fuel,  which  is  given  in  barrels, 
all  the  quantities  are  reported  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE 

WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLA88  OF  MATERIALS. 


Total 


Iron  ore 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferro-nungauese 

Pig  iron 

Old  iron  raila 

other  old  or  scrap  iron 

Old  steel  rails  and  steel  rail  ends  . 

Other  old  or  scrap  steel 

Hammered  iron  ore  blooms 

Hammered  pig  or  scrap  blooms  . . . 

Purchased  muck  bar 

Purchased  bessemer  steel 

Purchased  open-hearth  steel 

Swedish  billets  and  bars 

Anthracite  coal 

Bitominous  coal 

Coke .* 

Charcoal 

Oil  forfnel 

Natural  gas  for  fuel 

All  other  materials 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


1890 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


$37,270,215       1      |60,77S,079 


75,4d4 

29,979 

677,853 

324,111 

122,064 

41,026 

24,649 

6.383 

831 

4,790 

7C0 


80 

1,497 

1,367,170 

47, 417 

361,900 


623, 

1. 113, 

16,360, 

9.824, 

3, 161, 

1,255, 

712, 

350, 

21. 

208, 

56, 


441 
629 

300 
691 
899 
473 
870 
635 
802 
800 
000 


"I! 


126.085 

711, 872 

64,301 

2,085,170 

1.799,643 

27,523,488 

244, 625 

5,565,210 

365,532 

6,260,580 

28,760    . 

500,042 

163,190 

2,508,474 

1,051 

32,490 

6,400 
9,764 
3, 078, 627  ! 
268,851 
33,205  I 


2,042 

13,500 

251,799 

2,589 

114 


57,038 

340,094 

7, 123, 760 

99.G17 

9,420 


183,825 


2,232,207 

3,300,659 

150.  C48 

580,503 

211. 806 

18,465 

1, 666, 165 

942,889 

151, 403 

2,783,221 

■ 

A  number  of  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  western  states  used  cmde  oil  or  natural  gas  for  fuel  during 
the  census  year  1890.  The  establishments  using  natural  gas  were  situated  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  those  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Ohio  receiving  the  gas  from  wells  in  Pennsylvania,  while  those  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and 
in  Indiana  were  supplied  from  local  wells.  With  the  development  of  the  Indiana  gas  field,  a  number  of  iron  and 
steel  establishments  have  been  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells,  the  offer  of.  free  gas  being  the  inducement  for  the 
erection  of  these  establishments.  The  amount  reported  in  the  above  tables  as  the  cost  of  natural  gas  used  for 
fuel  does  not,  therefore,  cover  the  entire  consumption  of  gas  by  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  in  the  western  states. 

Products. — The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  tonnage  of  iron  and  st^  products  for  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  in  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN 

STATES :  1880  AND  1890. 


CLASS  OF  PRODUCTS. 

1880 

18fN> 

1 

Total 

941,644 

616.661 

302,605 

21,888 

490 

2. 382, 536 

• 

Iron 

967,655 

1,344,511 

67.215 

3,155 

Bensemer  stoel 

Open^hearth  steel 

Crucible  steel 
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The  following  comparative  statemeut  presents  the  values  of  the  different  iron  and  steel  products  and  the 
percentage  that  each  class  bears  of  the  total,  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  ROLLING  MILLS 

AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CLA88  or  PRODUCTS. 


Total 

Manufactures  of  iron.. 
Manufactures  of  steel. . 
Miscellaneous  products 


VALUE. 


1880 


1890 


$53,e23,539    I      $89,940,208 


33, 706, 762 

19,  745,  030 

81. 747 


38. 683. 070 

.SO.  576. 455 

680,683 


PKRCIUITAaE. 


1880 


100.00 


63.03 
30.82    I 
0.15    ' 


1800 

* 

100.00 

43.01 

56.23 

0.76 


The  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  prodaets  during  the  past  10  years  was  1,440,892  tons,  or  153.02  i)er  cent.  This 
growth  has  been  principally  in  steel,  iron  products  having  increased  only  56.92  per  cent,  while  the  steel  products 
increased  335.37  per  cent.  In  1880  iron  constituted  05.49  per  cent  of  the  total  production  and  steel  34.51  per  cent, 
while  in  1890  the  output  of  steel  products  was  59.39  per  cent  and  the  iron  products  40.61  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  that  year.  The  small  quantity  of  Clapp-Griffiths  and  Robert-Bessemer  steel  made  in  1890  is  included 
in  the  output  of  bessemer  steel. 

The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  classified  tonnage  and  value  of  the  products  of  the  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western  states,  so  far  as « they  can  be  separately  enumerated,  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  Quantities  are  given  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  except  for  nails,  which  are  stated  in  kegs 
of  100  pounds. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS 

IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES:    1880  AND  1890. 


CLA88  OF  PRODUCTS. 


Iron 

Railft 

Bar  and  rod 

Hoop 

Skelp 

Structiirml  shapes 

Sheets 

Plates,  except  nail  plates.. 

Hammered  car  axles , . 

Mack  bar  prod  need  for  sale 

Cnt  nails 

All  other  finished  products 
Steel,  bessemer: 

Rails 

Bar  and  rod 

Hoop 

Sttactnral  shapes 

Sheets 

Plates,  except  nail  plates.. 

Hammered  car  axles 

Cat  nails 

Wire  rods 

Wire 

All  other  finished  prodacta 
Steel,  open-hearth : 

Bar 

Strnctoral  shapes 

Sheets 

Plates,  except  nail  plates  . . 

Hammered  car  axles 

Cat  nails 

All  other  finished  products 
Steel,  crncible : 

Finished  products 

All  other  products 


1880 


1890 


Quantity' 


216, 213 

232, 079 

23.149 

1,000 

22,123 
20,881 
13,078 
5,954 
1,277.240 
17,834 

272, 7M 
23,889 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$53, 623. 539 


$80, 940, 208 


10, 170. 

12,585, 

1,397, 

50, 

35, 

1.657, 

t423, 

934. 

224, 

4,033, 

1,283, 


168 
563 
375 
OUO 
100 
973 
528 
487 
890 
978 
700 


8,476 

358.553 

619, 652 

22, 580. 807 

27.778 

1, 134. 750 

28,377 

1,088,648 

3.970 

192.500 

50, 174 

3, 014. 723 

20,706 

942,390 

22,086 

1,020,445 

42,412 

1, 168, 673 

818,360 

837.938 

128,106 

6,343,643 

15. 642, 130  i 
1. 560, 635 


6,500 

11,647 

80 

650 

5,176 


650,000 

810,602 

8.800 

64,955 

662,840 


4,335 


490 


288,468 

47,600 
81, 747 


639, 524 

52,108 

2,780 

4,937 

21,269 

15.895 

8,836 

1, 784, 664 

102,102 

87,521 

320,297 

20.519 
2,286 
2,260 

19,146  I 
1,886  < 
9,340  I 

20,621 

I 

3,165  ! 


17, 930, 826 

1, 629, 395 

122,903 

217,228 

1,324,347 

820,178 

493,282 

3, 700, 461 

4,008,921 

5,044,502 

10. 585, 999 

966,360 
186,690 
202,140 

1,850,397 

178,634 

42,030 

1,496,602 

310, 130 
680,683 
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The  qaantitles  and  valae  of  bar  and  rod  iron  and  steel  include  only  the  bars  and  rods  sold  in  that  form. 
Where  bars  and  rods  are  converted  into  bolts,  nuts,  and  other  products  by  the  same  establishment  the  quantities 
and  values  are  included  under  the  heads  of  "All  other  finished"  iron,  bessemer,  or  open-hearth  steel  products. 

The  larger  part  of  the  wire  rods  produced  in  1890  were  finished  into  wire  and  other  products  at  the 
establishments  where  they  were  rolled.  As  the  rods  so  consumed  are  an  intermediate  product  the  quantities  and 
value  of  the  articles  made  from  them  are  alone  included  in  the  above  statement,  under  the  head  of  ''All  other 
finished  products."  The  same  is  true  of  the  bessemer  steel  wire  rei)orted,  this  item  including  only  the  wire  sold  in 
this  form.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  wire  nails  produced  by  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western 
states  in  1800  are  included  under  the  head  of  "All  other"  finished  bessemer  steel  products.  A  large  number  of 
the  wire  nail  works  in  this  and  other  sections  of  the  country  roll  neither  iron  nor  steel,  but  purchase  the  rods  or 
wire  consumed  by  them,  and  their  products  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  presentation  of  the  Oi>erations  of 
rolling  mills  and  steel  works. 

During  the  census  year  1880  the  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  western  states  produced  344,734  net  tons 
of  bessemer  steel  ingots  and  direct  castings,  25,637  net  tons  of  open-hearth  steel  ingots,  and  490  tons  of  crude 
steel,  while  in  1890  the  works  of  this  section  produced  1,273,425  tons  of  bessemer  steel  ingots  (including  1,802 
tons  of  Clapp-Griffiths  steel  and  4,330  tons  of  Robert- Bessemer  steel),  73,732  tons  of  open-hearth  steel,  and  2,533 
ton*  of  crucible  steel. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  total  tonnage  of  products  has  increased  in  the  10  years  from  941,644  net  tons  in 
1880  to  2,382,536  net  tons  in  1890,  or  153.02  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  total  value  of  products  has  been  from 
$53,623,5:^9  to  $89,940,208,  or  only  67.73  per  cent  The  expansion  of  the  manufacture  of  bessemer  steel  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  largely  increased  tonnage  since  1830,  and  also  in  the  decreased  prices  of  the  various 
iron  and  steel  products.  The  average  selling  price  of  all  products  has  declined  from  $56.86  a  net  ton  in  1880  to 
$37.46  in  1890. 

Crude  steel  was  produced  and  rolled  in  3  states  only  in  1880.  In  1890  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  contained  steel  producing  works,  and  in  addition  Wisconsin  rolled  products  from 
steel  obtained  from  Illinois. 

Machinery. — ^The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  equipment  and  capacity  of  the  rolling  mills 
and  steel  works  of  the  western  states,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  with  the  increase  during  the 
decade  : 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT,  EQUIPMENT   AND   CAPACITY,   ROLLING    MILLS  AND   STEEL   WORKS   IN   THE  WESTERN 

STATES :    1880  AND  1890.  (a) 


MACHIXKRY. 


1880 


Single  paddling  furnaces 

Heating  fumacea 

Bessemer  converters — 

Open-heartb  furnaces 

Crucible  pots  which  can  be  used  at  each  heat 

Hammers - 

Cut  nail  machines 

Trains  of  rolls 

Aggregate  daily  capacity  in  finished  products  (net  tons). 


958 

577 

10 

12 

71 

88 

771 

300 

6,550 


I 


1890 

1 

i  Increase. 

1,142 

i                  ' 
184     ! 

674 

97 

b37 

27 

38 

26 

116 

1            45 

139 

51 

2,409 

i      1.638 

406 

106 

14,153 

t      7,603 

1 

a  Includes  machinery  in  both  active  and  idle  establishments. 
b  Includes  2  Clapp-Griffiths  and  4  Robert- Bessemer  converters. 

FORGES  AND  BLOOBfERIES. 


Ill  1880  the  western  states  coutained  4  forges  and  bloomeries  for  the  prodaction  of  charcoal  blooms  from  iron 
ore  or  pig  iron.  These  establishments  reported  a  capital  of  $258,600,  165  employes  to  whom  $60,000  in  wages 
were  paid,  consuming  materials  costing  $151,500,  and  produced  blooms  valued  at  $200,000.  Since  1880  all  of  these 
works  have  been  abandoned  for  irpn  making  purposes. 
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GENERAL  TABLES. 

The  followiDg  statementa  present  in  detail  the  statistics  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  reported  at  the 
censas  of  1890.  by  totals  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  state  having  3  or  more  establishments.  States  having 
less  than  3  establishments  are  grouped  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establishments. 
In  connection  with  each  table  there  is  an  exhibit  showing  by  states  the  capital  invested  in  idle  establishments^ 
together  with  the  equipment  and  machinery  of  the  same.  Only  such  jdle  establishments  are  included  as  will 
probably  be  put  into  oi^ration  at  some  future  period.  Table  1  presents  the  statistics  relating  to  blast  furnaces; 
Table  2,  those  relating  to  rolling  mills  and  steel  works,  and  Table  3  the  statistics  of  forges  and  bloom eries. 
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Table  1.— DETAILED  STATEMENT, 


CAPITAL. 


STATKS. 


;  Xnmber 

ot 
eetablish- 
.   menta. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


1  < 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


The  Uniied  States. 


304 


Alabama 

Conpecticut 

Georjria 

lUhioitt 

Kentucky  .. 


7  Maryland... 

8  '  Michigan  . . . 

9  \  M  i»»onri 

10     New  Jersey. 


11  ;  New  York.-.. 

12  Ohio 

13  I  Pennsylvania. 

14  Tenn«at»ee 


15 
16 
17 
18 


Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wiftconsin 

All  other  states  (e) 


28 
o 
4 
5 
4 

5 

15 
5 

8 

16 

46 

116 

11 

15 

4 
8 
9 


$5,061,058 

108,000 
1 

425.000 

1 

) 

275.000 

ATERAOE  NUMBBR  OF  EM-  j 
plot£8  and  TOTAI.  WAOBS. 

i" 


I 


Direct  investment. 


Miscellaneoas  ' 
expenses,  (b)   i 


Aggnganen. 


ToUl. 


Land. 


BuildingH,  ma- 
plements. 


$129, 547. 485 


$9,799,199 


$67, 292, 490 


$52,  455, 796 


300.000 
1.071.500 
1, 910. 000 


675,000 
296,558 


15, 670.  786 

940,(192 

748.  845 

9, 430. 274 

826.199 

3.108,222 
5. 259, 001 
1.608.470 
3, 131. 366 

6. 143.  208 
10, 678, 997 
57,411.570 

3.685,806 

3,481,206 
1, 446, 082 
3. 249. 782 
2. 727. 579 


:j 


1, 386. 281 
108,136 

52.000 
425,000 

40.600 

260,000 
461,692 
152,000 
522,000 

327,194 

946.150 

4,344,824 

129,500 

272.768 
81.000 
].'>4.854 
135,200  I 


11,014,644 

374,794 

550.000 

3, 786, 970 

442.000 


2. 140, 202 

1, 412. 429 

554.471 

1,536,141 


3,249. 

4,480. 

29,893, 

2,331, 

1,943. 

717, 

1, 376, 

1.486, 


955 
130 
560 
975 

446 

830 
952 
991 


3. 260. 861 
457,162 
146.  845 

5, 218, 304 
343,599 

708.020 
3,384.880 

901.999 
1.073,225 

2,566,059 

5,252.717 

23. 173, 186 

1,224.331 

1,264.902 

647. 252 

1,717,976 

1.105.388 


1 

i 

■ 

1 

1 

$6,342,675  / 

1 

932.227  i 
39.496 
52,770 

215,252  ,' 
49.655 

23,830 

271,067 
73,138 
129,384 

349,788 

740,283 

2.684,671 

185. 574 

• 

273,278 
59.143 

175,405 
87.714 


Average 
number. 


34.483 

4.139 
129 
269 

1,431 
278 

639 
732 
654 
655 

1,463 

4.224 

15,967 

1,076 

1,328 
424 
611 
465 


Total  wages. 


$16,226,145 


1. 


783,700 

66.881 

64.676 

919. 145 

105.520 

151.342 
416.334 
298.966 
262,538 


672.288 
2,057,127 
7, 645. 715 

525,902 

558.312 
198,933 
307.041 
191,635 


WEEKLY  RATES  OW  WAGES  PAID.  AND  AVERAGE  KlHlfBER  Or  BXPLOYES  AT  EACH  RATE,  E.XCLUDUfO  OPFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS  AXD  CLBRKii. 


STATES. 


Aggregates. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Children. 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


I  Total  wages. 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


2 
8 
4 

5 
6 


The  United  States.    33,415       $14,614,458      33,341 


Un- 
der $5. 


235 


$5  and 
over 
but 

under 
$6. 


269 


I 


Alabama  ... 
Connecticut 

Greorgia 

IliinoiH 

Kentucky  . . 


7  !  MaryUnd... 

8  Michigan... 

9  :  Missouri 

10     New  Jersey. 


11 
12 


New  York--.. 
Ohio 

13  :  Pennsylvania. 

14  I  Tennessee 


3,989 
117 
254 

1.420 
262 

630 
675 
627 
640 

1,410 

4,057 

15. 612 

1,012 


15  '  Virginia 1,268 

16  Wojit  Virginia 411 

17  ,  Wisconsin 595 

18  I  All  other  states 436 


1,521.304 

50,634 

45.501 

896.030 

8^,482 

143, 812 
321,022 
261,203 
240.152 

581.107 
1,856.237 
7, 084, 308 

438,376 

478, 105 
182. 175 
276,887 
149, 123 


3,962 
117 
254 

1.420 
262 

630 
675 
627 
635 

1,408 

4.054 

15.586 

1,012 

1,257 
411 
595 
436 


11 


5G 


12 


14 
4 


111 
3 

19 


9 

2 
34 
61 


50 


$6  and 
over 
but 

ander 
17. 


$7  and 

over 

but 

under 

$8. 


$8  and 
over 
but. 

under 


$9  and  i$10and'$12and 


over 

but 

under 

$10. 


over 

but 

under 

$12. 


2, 163  I  4, 867  ,  5, 613  i  6,  o51     6, 576 


over 

but 

under 

$15. 


$15and$20and 
over      over 
but       but 

under  under 
$20.       $25. 


4, 722^  I  1, 759 


541 


169 


767 

1.235 

31 

18 

145 

49 

55 
52 


25 

353 
25 
31 

162 


46  163 

242  348 

1.296  ;  1.813 

41  447 


218 


70 


36 


24 
9 


471 
24 
48 
14 


96 

84 

96 

190 

74 

82 

225 

715 

2.204 

219 

173 
72 
50 
31 


407 

39 

20 

4 

82 

67 
155 
176 

88 


I 


561  ! 

16 

17 
456 

21 

75 
144 
173 
126 


247  360 

657  1,068 

3.838  3,131 

120  !  68 


168 
78 

172 
33 


51 

84 

137 

88 


468 

180 

6 

1 

9 

9 

479 

256 

29 

13 

12 

4 

122 

14 

62 

29 

71 

27 

273 

55 

749 

187 

2,070 

771 

58 

20 

62 


^and 
over. 


60  . 
99  , 
85  : 
70 


24 
46 
51 
72 


2 

110 

4 

1 

10 

4 

9 

24 

42 

201 

21 

14 

7 

23 


46 
6 
1 

19 
1 

1 

15 
2 
5 

13 
12 
88 
15 


Total      j.^ 
nam-   j^_  Jc 
ber.    "^""^^ 


74 


46 


$5  and 
1  over 
'    but 
un- 
der $6. 


28 


27  18 


9 


2 

3  I 
26  I 


2 
i3 


9 
1 
5 
6 


11 


11 


3 
13 


a  Includes  raw  materials,  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundry  items  of  capital  not  elsewhere 
reported. 

b  Incladee  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  all  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 
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BLAST  FURNACES.  BY  STATES:  1890. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  BMPLOT^S  AXD  TOTAL  WAOE8 — continued. 


Officers  or  Ann  members 

actively  engaged  in  the 

industry-  or  in  sapervision. 


Clerks. 


Operatives  and  skilled. 


Unskilled. 


Males  above  16  years.         Males  above  16  years.       Females  above  15  years.      Males  above  16  years. 


Males  above  10  years. 


Number. 


Wages. 


Number.  Wages. 


Number. 


Wages. 


Number.  Wages.  Number.         Wages. 


Children. 


Number.  I        Wages. 


506 


$1,174,212 


555 


$434,465 


..I. 


$3,010 


9,004 


$5,261,191 


24. 247  $9,  339, 467 


681 
7  i 

10 
4  ' 

11  : 
3  ' 

37 

12 

7 

27 

76 

147 

28 

32 

8 

0 
20 


183, 672 
12.000 
16,600 
17,500 
14,031 

4,300 
80. 470 
28,  523 
17. 450 

71,447 
135,  610 
393, 773 

66.640 

50.950 
13.  738 
23,500 
35.008 


82 
5 
5 
7 
5 

6 
19 
15 

8 

25 

89 

206 

35 

28 
5 
6 
9 


78, 724 
4,247 
2.575 
5,615 
3,007 

3,230 

14,542 

9,240 

4,936 

19,734 

64,380 

166,544 

20.616 

.  20,  25: 
3,020 
6,294 
7,504 


.1 


1 

1 

300 

2 
2 

1 


900 

1,090 

360 


360 


701  443,386 

39  1                  10.633   ' 

44  15, 125 

525  429.628 

31  17.  U96 

113  34.695 

267  157,  161 

127  71. 358 

257  127,018  • 

514  263,215 

818  454,090    I 

.  769  2, 716. 221 

154  106,944    < 

215  125. 154 

162  83,307 

207  ;                130,369   ' 

151  I                 66.791    ' 


3,261 

78 

210 

895 

231 

517 
408 
500 
378 

894 

3,2:J6 

10,817 

858 

1.042 
249  I 
388 
285  I 


1, 074, 528 

31,001 

30,376 

466.402 

71.386 

109,117 
163.861 
180.845 
111,891 

317,  515 
1,401,367 
4,361.977 

331,432 

351. 051 
98,868 

146. 518 
82.332 


$13,800 


27 


3.390 


2 

3 

26 


11 


1.243 

377 

780 

6.110 


1.900 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 


MATERIALS  USED. 


Total  cost. 


$110,098,615 


6.483,884 
412. 743 
237.836 

8,088.153 
461.608 

1.316.539 
2,935,233 
1.247,688 
1.079,937 

4.212,888 
15,096,665 
57, 222, 481 

2,450,882 

2,820,167 

1.503,847 

2.378,006 

940,058 


Domestic  iron  ore. 


Foreign  iron  ore. 


Cost. 


Fluxing  material. 


Anthracite  coal. 


Bituminous  coal. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


15,734,400     $57,607,945 


2,043,846 
47. 635 
65,  ."^ 

1,071.119 
71,016 

46.271 
392,522 
178,203 
227,292 

609,010 
2.061.833 
6. 861. 218 

676.004 

608.509 
207, 5«7 
354,404 
132,888 


2. 198, 335 

182,261 

94,989 

4.802,854 
147,045 

115.605 

1,451,212 

535,865 

838,604 

1, 982. 252 

9, 385.  714 

30,837.951 

1,110.533 

1, 325, 593 

1.025.257 

1, 226. 444 

347,431 


1,090,712 

$5,897,585 

1 

65| 

406 

1 

4,328 

37.372 

136, 704 

663.016 

r 

15,288 
12,598 

86,014 
50,811 

1 
1 



914,549 

5. 034, 786 

1         J 

1 

i 

' 

1 

7,180 

25,180 

5,624,290 


546.655 
7,300 

11,895 
218. 768 

37,308 

58.311 
19,096 
54,047 
94,164 


$4. 196, 878 

343,752 

4,740 

5.632 

195. 592 

28,793 

54.523 
23,235 
33,502 
60,573 


2,012.477 


Cost. 


Coke. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


$5,165,761    551.007 


201,741  !  178,079 

674,281  ;  521,914 

3,114,338  2,321,804 

133,477  I  81,661 


308,007 
54,053 
54,317 
36,532 


190.328 
52.503 
46,011 
54,236 


45 
173,067 

185,348 

i,'654,6i7 


141 
486,155 

692,560 


3,986,905 


29,968 


4,000 

3,590 

91,813 

1,319 
56 

3.308 


50 

803,772 

50,935 

8,643 

12,104 
1,476 
1,451 

39,022 


$759,522 


50,475 


8.000 

6,303 

125,738 

3,404 

200 

4,988 


170 

367,759 

79,235 

11,025 

23.208 
1,476 
8,597 

73, 9U 


9, 237. 935  $27.  435, 780  I     I 


1, 172, 471 


41,102 

645,287 

13,647 

95.821 


97,992 
37,856 

241,824 
1,440.483 
4,409.294 

888,588 

368.881 

147, 008 

116,024 

21.657 


3, 033.  258 


88,987 

2.760.009 

3*7,444 

343,  024 


486,807 
155. 131 

1.114,536 

4,435.256 

11.938,860 

922,327 

1. 104. 415 

403,506 

525,385 

86,836 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
IS 


e  Inclndee  states  grouped  in  order  that  the  operations  of  iadividual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  eatablishments  are  distributed  as  followa* 
Colorado,  1;  Indiana,  2;  Maine,  1;  Maasachosetta,  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Texas,  \;  Washington.  1. 
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Table  1.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  BLAST 


MATERIALS  USED — continnod. 


PRODUCTS. 


Charcoal. 


Mill 


STATES. 


cinder 
scrap. 


and 


Rent  of 

power 

and 

heat. 


All  other  i 
materials.. 


Pig  iron. 


Total,  (a) 


BashelH .        Coet. 


Tons. 


Coet. 


Coet. 


Aggregate 
valae.       < 


Cold  blast  char- 
coal. 


Hot    or     warm 
blast  charcoal.     \ 


I 


COHt. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons.     Value.    ;  Tons.       Value. 


The  United  States  .  87,  ff72. 156  ^,523,320 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 


Alabama — 
Connecticut. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kentucky  .. 


Maryland... 
Micl^igan  . . . 

Missouri 

New  Jersey. 


New  York 

Ohio 

Pennnylvania. 
Tennessee 


12, 580, 600 

2,263,386 

666,924 


809,028 

225,288 

39,540 


921,264         40,919 


1.535,460 

10,851,038 

3,088.122 


114,653 

1,441,489 

175,343 


2.259,504 
3.326,657 
2,470,225 
5, 152. 180 


I 


146.069 
172,899 
171,225 
259.028 


Virginia 

VTest  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


1,082,817  >      72,060 


7,256,017 
5. 217, 872 


524, 728 
331.051 


1,283,071 

$3,086,808 

$8,900 

$1,416,116 

16. 573 
45 

15,260 
454 

43,370 

688 

42,826 

194.568 

91,455 

$145,643,153   9.906.607  $145,612,083 


«  - 


30,467 


81.669 


22 


I  59 

'38,' 362,     "44.' 368 


3.000 


16,552  1      27,335     ' 

271.198  1     721,768  t i 

811,939   1.907.690        5,900  | 

15,331         24,394     


6, 700  10, 572 

10,541  20.545 

13,719  24,101 

8,796  14.025 


22,314 

16.038 

11.042 

9.092 

21,076 

91,356 

938.126 

41, 914 

93,901 

560 

27.740 

7,355 


10. 315,  691 
574,438 
839.422 

10. 138.  310 
665,763 

«  1.632.004 
3. 982.  278 
1, 716. 983 
2,228,784 

5.182.606 
19,800,268 
75.239.203 

3,306.464 

3.925.481 
2,009,505 
3, 114. 892 
1. 411, 121 


'  915,6iJl» 
•  22,255 
I  28,  111 
!  746.677 

j.  44,278 

<,  96.636 
!  227.827 
101.090 
145^040 

344.339 
1:1,347.519 
14,867.504 

295.889 

312,367 

129.369 

215. 143 

67,014 


10.315,691 
574,438 
339,422 

10, 136. 960 
665.763  , 

1.632.004 
3,962.278 
1.716,983 
2.228,724 

5,182.606 
19,800,203  < 
75,212.758 

3,366,464 

3.925,481 
2.009.505 
3.114,892 
1,408,811 


36.846  f714, 591    627,865  $11,243,119 


20,426  I  340,378 


88,563  1,564.709 

22.255    574,438 

5,039  I    96,508 


j  6,060  109,856 

14,430  333,603 

227.827  3.982.278 

j  33,742  525,481 


4,149 
4,355 


91,100 
113,283 


7,916  I  169,830 


T 


15,949 
18,376 
13,023  ' 
51,349 


332.063 
363.941 
288,165 
663,916 


94.204 
37,028 


1.494.775  . 
903,296  ' 


a  Includes  6,066 tons  of  castings  madedireci  from  furnace,  also  133.704  tons  of  spiegeleisen,  valued  at  $3,525,042,  distributed  as  follows :  Colorado, 752  tons,  $18,168 ; 
Illinois,  21,635  tons,  $621,956;  New  Jersey,  11, 555  tons,  $291,481 ;  Pennsylvania,  99,762  tons,  $2,593,437. 

C  A  PIT  AX,  ^riPMENT.  AXD  DAILY  CAPACITY 


STATES. 


The  United  States. 


2  .  Alabama  . . . 

3  Connecticut 

4  Grsorgia 

5  Illinois 

6  Kentucky . . 


7  i  Maryland 

8  ,  Massachusetts 

9  Minnesota 

10  '  Michigan 

11  Missouri 


12  I  New  Jersey. 

13  '  New  York... 

14  ;  Ohio 


15  Pennsylvanis 

16  Tennessee 


17  Texas 

18  ,  Virginia 

19  West  Virginia. 

20  i  Wisoonsin 


I 


Knmber 

of 

establish 

ments. 


73 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
6 
1 

5 
8 

10 

18 

2 

2 
8 
1 
1 


Total. 


$6,458,865 


120.000 

128,300 

43.000 

70.000 

240,000 

325.000 

63,000 

370,000 

373,700 

15,300 

453,500 
1,006,755 
1,687.885 

975,625 
31,500 

270,000 

249.800 

30.000 

6.500 


CAPITAL. 


Land. 


$1,164,839 


20,000 
10,300 
10,000 
15,000 
24,000 

35,000 

3,000 

100,000 

38,200 

800 

41,000 

209.654 

443,000 

136,885 

4,500 

20.000 

47.000 

5,000 

1,500 


Buildings, 
machinery,  tools, 
and  implements. 


^.695,150 


100,000 
68,000 
30,000 
55,000 

166.000 

215,000 

60,000 

250,000 

335,500 

14,500 

412,500 

619,850 

1,330,385 

608,615 

27.000 

200,000 

182.800 

25.000 

5,000 


Live  assets,  (a) 


,876 


50.000    I 
3,000    ; 


50,000 
75,000 


20,000 


178.251 

14,500 

140,125 


60,000 
20,000 


a  Includes  raw  material,  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundry*  items  of  capital  not  elsewbera 
reported. 
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FURNACES,  BY  STATES:  1890— Continue<l. 


PRODUCTS — euntiuued. 


Pig  iron— Continued. 


Anthracite. 


T«>nM 


Valae. 


Mixe<l anthracite  coal  Coke  and    bituminoiia    I 

and  coke.  coal.                    '  Valne  of 

I  all  other 

.  .  ^                  _                       jproducts. 


Completf^d    blast 
furnace  stackff. 


Tons. 


Talne. 


Tona. 


Value. 


Total  daily 
Num-    capacity  in 
her.      tuns  of  pig 
iron. 


Ei^riPJIEXT  AXI>  CAPACITY. 


I'ower. 


Xum- 
ber  of 
l)oiler8. 


33O.8S0     #4,772,021    i  1,893,241  ,r28, 195.996 


29,452 
ST.,  922 

542.039  ; 
5:tl.604 

116.588 
175.839 

1.086.685  . 
2, 529, 901 

2ft5.512 

3,098.288 

1.601,814 

23,979,410 

.                     1 

7, 017, 769     $100, 687, 256  i 


806,620 


23,072 
746, 677 

38, 218 

82,180 


8,  390, 604 


$30, 170  473 


07,288 


116.629 
1,324,994 
2.982,800 

244.  540 

304. 451 

129,369 

120, 939 

29,986 


1.298.401 


1.191,502 


1,788.948 
19. 355. 162 
47, 133. 612 

2,  702, 548 

3, 755, 651 

2,009.506 

1,620.117 

505,  515 


242.824 
10,136,960  1,350 

555,907 


65 
26,445 


2.31U 


47  ' 

7  ' 

4  , 

I 

10 

19 

7 

12 

26  I 

202 
17 

23 
4 

9  I 
9  , 


Steam. 


Num- 
l>er  of 

en- 
gines. 


Water. 


Horae 
power. 


39,411    I    3.581 


4,162 
103 
245 

2,722 
173 

628 
924 
530 
686 

1,689 

5,098 

18.511 

1.094 

l,12i 
495 
812 
415 


466 

3 

32 

152 

26  I 

39 : 

80  I 
47  I 
97 

158 

457 

1.632 

128 

131 
34 
59 

41 


966   246,99; 


105 

1 

7 

29 

12 

20 
56 
23 
17 

34 
147 
404 

31 

31 
11 
10 
19 


40,290 

00 

2.110 

8.778 

2.380 

2.810 
3.880 
3,12:J 
6.710  ■ 

13,085  i 
26,526 
113,104 
I     6.306 

7.990 

2,810 

i    2,855 

4.180 


Num- 

Iter  of 

water 

wheels. 

HorHO 
|K>wer. 

Num-  1 

ber  of  Horac 
turbine  power, 
wheels.' 

1 

19 

778 

17  1  1,153 

'.. ! 1 

4         i55  r        2  1      110 

! 1 

1 

3 

200 

2 

160 

2 

150 

6 

375 

"2 

78 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
U 

15 
16 
17 
18 


AND  POWER  OF  IDLE  BLAST  FURNACES:  1890. 


(.^>XPLETED  BLAST  BURN  ACE  STACKS. 


STEAM  POWER. 


Number. 


Total  daily 

capacity  in  tons 

of  pig  iron. 


WATER  POWER. 


.I    ..   — 


86 


3,025 


Number  of 
boilers. 


333 


Number  of 
engines. 


120 


Horse  jiower. 


19,109 


1 

75 

8 

1 

260 

2 

26    ! 
14 

1 

2 

1 

100 

1 

50 

8 

3 

350 

2 

150      ; 

12 

9 

900 

4 

85 

10 

5 

800 

4 

55 

2 

1 

40 

1 

150 

8 

3 

1,050 

7 

292 

21 

7 

650 

1 

20 

3 

1 

IK 

6 

240 

22 

8 

2.150 

11 

420 

21 

9 

1.930 

12 

615 

71 

29 

5,500 

19 

582 

119 

24 

4, 219 

2 

15 

1 

3 

1 

125 

2 

100 

6 

7 

280 

8 

76 

13 

7 

365 

1 

30 

2 

2 

125 

1 

30     ' 

2 

2 

200 

Water  wheels. 

1 

Horse  power. 

Turbine  wheels.  ; 

Horse  power. 

505 

2 

90 

1 

1 

. 

7, 

2    1 

75 

8 

4 

5 

• 

6 

1 

50 

i 

8 

1 ' 

9 

10 

•.   

11 

2 

250 

12 

'  13 



14 

2 

1 

90 
30 

1 

40 

15 
16 

1 
17 

2 

00 

•  •  •  • 

'18 

1  19 

ISO 

1 

1 
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Table  9.— DETAILED  STATEMESTT,  ROLLINO 


STATES. 


* 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 


The  United  States. 


Alabama .... 
California  . . 
Connecticat 
Delaware  — 
Illinois 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  investment. 


Num 
ber  of  I 
eatab- 

liah     Talne  of 
menta.      hired 

pro|jerty. 


Total. 


Land. 


I 

'Machinery, 
I  tools,  an^ 
Buildings.  I      imple- 
I     ments. 


jMiscellane- 
1     ons  ex- 
panses. (6) 


AVKSAGE  XTMBER  OP  KMPLOTtS  AXD 
TOTAL  WAOSS. 


-A-ggregatea. 


Offioen  or  firm 
members  activeh 


Live 
assets,  (a) 


;' Average' 
!, number,  i 


Total 


engaged  in  the   ' 
indoatry  or  in 
snperrision. 


Hales  aborre 
16  Tears. 


Nam- 
ber. 


Wages. 


395  |$3,212.000 


Indiana 

Kentackv 

Marylanct 

HaMiatthnsetts 
Michigan 


12  >  Missoori 


13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

!20 


New  Jersey . . 
New  Yoik.".-. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Tenneaaee 

Virginhi 

West  Virginiiw. . . . 
All  other  states  {O 


7\ 
4  . 
8 

7  ;. 
19 

13 

5 

4 
14 

4  :. 

4    . 

10 

19    . 
55 
186 

4  . 

6  . 

8  . 

9  . 


271,000 
950,000 


500.000 
115.000 


150,000 


398.000 
828.000 


$275,347,831  $24,361,079  $30. 49fi.  512  $95,700,618  $124,790,502  $11,817,593   Ao,  537  $79,293,673 


I 


2,208,797 
4.656.611 
1.  240. 429 
2. 5^.  865 
24,563,645 

2,938.254 
1.484,436 
571. 352 
8. 229. 394 
1. 437. 540 

1.612,443 

8. 375, 996 

9.321,793 

25, 494, 390 

165  863, 8U1 

927,549 
2, 174. 787 
5,012,812 
6.6^,887 


330.473 
432, 000 
239,397 
283.  .^00 
1.861.254 

196.  432 
180.000 
110.000 
586,665 
103.650 

523. 793 

817. 417 

833.000 

2,005.678 

14, 740. 191 

143,000 
410, 750 
285.000 
271,879 


358.503 
375.000 
136.070 
263.000 
2.995.339 

270.  615 
140.000 
75.00U 
788.726 
159.465 

157.269  I 
864,252  I 
1.143.4.36  I 
2, 877.  717 
17.942.979 

14.1,000 
281,000 
820.091 
705.050 


1. 024. 754 

1,764.000 

367,735 

706,136 

8, 661, 568 

1,297,888 
605,000 
2G9.852 

2.120,099 
543,582  t 

510, 181 

2. 673. 999 

-2, 313, 994 

9. 278, 704 

58, 194. 521 

405,555  ' 
646,852 
1,629.683 
2,086,545 


495,067 
2,085,611 

506,227 

1,306.220 

11,045.484 

1.173,319 
559.456 
116.500 

4.733,904 
630,843 

421.^ 

4,020,328 

5,031,363 

11,332.291 

74,986.110 

235.994 

836,185 

2.278,068 

3,002,413 


157,463 

208,088 

56.G27 

43.201 

577,876  ,1 


169, 
65, 
20. 

160. 
98, 

102. 

594. 

486. 
1. 562. 
7.072, 


435 
990 
747 
937 
096 

786 
967 
805 
785 
834 


fi 


91,295 
100,471  ' 

88,289  ;; 

249,901 


1,739 
1. 1.52 
561 
1.690 
7,433 

2,644 
1.205 

573 
5.290 

777 

660 

4,627 

5,418 

19.942 

78.347 

481 
1,782 
."l  409 
2.807 


738.306 
749,849 
351,306 
843.219 
4,571,046 

1,215.792 
628,658 
211.009 

2,629,699 
479,783 

421.935 

2,514,404 

2,872.316 

12,069.542 

44. 921. 173 

249,529 

705.948 

1.639.276 

1,481,779 


890  $2,630,536 

21 

39,343 

12 

34.509 

17 

28,850 

25 

61.400 

38 

125,515 

28 

62,173 

13 

31.000 

6 

10.250 

20 

55,800 

10 

30,064 

7 

43 

32 

131 

405 

9 
17 
34 
22 


15..?00 

131.650 

102.000 

351.002 

1,336.906 

21.000 
49,595 
60,563 
83,616 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID.  AXD  AX'EBAUE  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOY^  AT  EACH  RATE,  BXCLUDIXG  OPPICBR8,  P1RM  MXigiERS.  AKD  CXBRK8. 


STATES. 


-Aggregates. 


nnSSfr    Total  wages. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Total 
nnm'ter. 


Under 
$5. 


$5  and 
over 

but 
under 

$€. 


$6  acd  ,  I 

over    I    $7  and    '    $8  and 
but       over  but    over  out 
under    under  $8.  nnd6r$9. 

$7. 


$0and 

over  but 

under 

$10. 


The  United  States.      137.295       $74,460,433        135,134 


•2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Alabama 

California  .. 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 
Illinois 


7  Iniliana 

8  ,  Kentucky 

9  MaryUnd 

10  Maasachusetts. 

11  :  Michigan 


Missouri  ... 
New  Jersey 
New  York.. 
Ohio 


12 
18 
14 
15 
16  ,  Pennsylrania. 


17  /Xfoneaaee 

ISrVfrginia 

19  ;  West  Virginia. . 
^  1  All  other  states. 


1.696 
1.114 
532 
1,637 
7,265 

2,581 
1.173 

557 
5,168 

752 

642 

4,493 

5,291 

19.489 

76,609 

460 
1,742 
3.346 
2.743 


681,660 
603,300 
311.771 
765.158 
4, 324. 853 

1,120,779 
582.007 
194, 181 

2, 454. 035 
435,339 


1.676 
1,089 
530 
1.562 
7.203 

2,517 
1.092 

557 
5.126 

752 


1,402 

3, 

144  i 

8.000 

2 

25 

97 

10 

47  , 

18 

2 

1 

6 

t 

30  ' 

103 

15,333    19.370    17,340 


51 
5 


393.896 

2. 301. 502 

2, 672. 454 

11.405.904 

42,356,589 

641 

4,468 

5.227 

19,179 

75,599 

218,699 

639  347 

1.552,589 

1,356,280 

453 
1,687 
3,196  . 
2.580  , 

34 
19 

20 

62 

56 

243 

733 


33 

35 

5 

16 

146 

17 

6 

92 

139 

371 

1,744 


65 
84 
10 


253 

182 
2 


88  ! 
I 
40 
70  ' 
25  ! 
325 
64  , 

22  ; 

416  j 
253 
628 
5.192 

70 
377 
173 

33 


294 

9 

22 

388 

379 

300 
148 
76 
562 
187 

15 

384 

641 

2,679 

8,634 

34 
215 
182 
184 


155 

21 

90 

265 

1,332 

213 
116 

88 
1,135 

57 

29 

511 

537 

2.233 

11,642 

84 
133 
512 
227 


158 
177 
131 
114 
953 

449 

113 

65 

1,033 

103 

144 

648 

756 

1,988 

9,494 

50 
204 
403 
407 


$10  and 

over  but 

under 

$12. 


17,827 


$25 
and 
over. 


6,950 

50 
66 
21 
25 
581 

209 
61 
16 
80 
87 

48 

109 

S09 

L411 

3,068 

16 

14 

189 

137 


a  Includes  raw  materials,  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundry-  items  of  capital  not  eUewhere 
reported. 

b  Includes  rent,  taxes,  inanrance,  interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  all  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 
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MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


AVKRAQE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOr^.S  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— continued. 


Clerkn. 


Operativen  and  nkilhMl. . 


UnskiUed. 


MaleA  alMive  16 
veans. 


Femalen  above  15 
years. 


Males  alMve  16 
years. 


Ff  males  above  15 
years. 


Children. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Children. 


"N  lim- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Xuni- 
ber. 


2.  303     $2, 176, 004 


49 


22 
*J« 
12 
26 
128 

32 
19 
10 
102 
15 

11 
84 

92 
315 

i.ao5     1, 


12 
23 
28 
41 


17,306 
22,040 
10,687 
15,831 
119, 108 


2 
o 


Wajfes. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


$26,700  I '  77.503  !  $52,546,013 


8:^0 
1,570 


31.320 
15.651 

3 

1. 520 

6,578 

119,864 

14.380 

12,739 

80,1*22 

96,302 

308,778 

212,396 

9,830 

2 
3 

28 

'*  i,"o46 

1,560 

3.8.«>8 

15.282 

16,106 

25.604 
41,363 

i 

1 

520 
520 

1,022 

535.037 

434 

377,744 

300 

215,0.35 

1.075 

582. 108 

4,250 

3. 159, 542 

1,555 

830,845 

721 

44.3, 812 

436 

167,033 

2,788 

1. 482, 070 

423 

311,905 

370 

282.768 

2,698 

1,655.200 

2,763 

1,744,743 

11,549 

8.  439, 199 

43,  i:i3 

29, 927. 538 

$1,040 


133  '    $36,550 


Num- 
l»er. 


Wages. 


2  )        1,040 


22,550 


215 

760 

1.764 

1.248 


138,466 

384.367 

1,081,102 

787, 499 


58 


14,000 


1 

57.631 

,        654 

655 

230 

'        487 

,     2,953 

062 

371 

12-i 

2,338 

329 

271 

1     1,770 

2.464 

7,630 

32.466 

238 

927 

1,432 

1.332 

$21. 495, 260 

144,295 

309.706 

96,356 

'  109, 250 

1, 154, 955 

280.284 
125.705 
27.  148 
959, 273 
123.434 

110,978 

641,206 

914,  619 

2, 8^9, 348 

12. 239, 056 

78.783 
248,280 
449.634 
532,964 


Num- 
ber. 


J—  - 

WEEKLY   BATES   OP  WAOEsi^  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EMPL0Tfe8    AT  EACH   RATE,  EXCXUDLNO  OPFICERS,  FIRM 

MEMBER.**.  AND  CLERKS— Continued. 


Females  above  15  veurs. 


Children. 


ToUd 
nuDH 


Under 
$5. 


$5  and 
over 
but 

under 
$6. 


$6  and 

over 

but 

under 

$7. 


$7  and 
over 
but 

under 
$8. 


$8  and 
over 
I    but 
I  under 
:     $9. 


$9  and 

over  but. 

under 

$10. 


$10  and 

over  but 

under 

$12. 


^ 

58 

28 

12 

8 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1  - 

m 

! 

1  ...   - 

■ 

1  ■ '  ■  ■          1 

J •"• 

1 

Total 
number. 


2,103 


42 


15 


12 


20 
25 
2 
75 
62 

64 

81 


Under 
$5. 


1,484 

14 
25 
2 
75 
36 

34 
51 


8 


14 
1 


1 

i2' 


$5  and 
over 

but 
under 

$6. 

$6  and 
over 
but 

under 

$7. 

$7  and 
over 
but 

under 

$8. 

16 

$8  and 
over 
but     , 
under 
$9.     , 

319 

282 

2 

6 

26  . 

1 
15 

15 
10, 

20 

2  : 


1 

29 

64 

296 

1,009 

7 
55 

150 
163 


1 
29 
51 

85 
858 

5 
55 
73 
90 


13 

5 

110 


190 
33 


10 
6 


Wages. 


56 


42 


12 
1 


$10,066 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


1.970  .      $365,498  '     l 


12.692 


150 


2,808 
416 


20 
25 
2 
75 
62 

64 

81 


2.328 

5,850 

380 

13.800  i 

10.356 

0.650 
12.490 


2 
8 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


1 

150 

12 

29 

5,034 

13 

64 

13, 092 

14 

221 

50. 9.'>9 

15 

009 

189,  579 

16 

7 

1.450 

17 

55 

0.700 

18 

150 

21.853 

19 

105 

21,827 

20 

MATERIALS  USED. 


Total  cost. 


ril6,26Q,022 


Iron  ore. 


Tons. 


Cost 


581,503 


.  i^ 


77 
45 


28 


931.460 

1.938,333 

911,335 

1,  549, 539 

21,951,521 

2,889.615 
1.241.536 
766,849 
6, 786, 610 
1. 200, 758 

831.566 

5. 326, 401 

5,032,461 

2S.  854. 636 

122, 530. 644 

492,789 
1,584.285 
6, 402. 189 
4. 140. 505 


12.046 

339 

402 

6,827 

4.448 

12.153 

8,782 

437 

1.500 

1,180 

423 

26.257 

28.057 

99.892 

359,762 

3,009 
8,116 
8.382 
9.811 


$3,355,130       1 


95,917 

2 

2.712 

3 

2.661 

4 

37.362 

5 

25,895 

6 

72. 915 

7 

23.344  > 

8 

2.975 

0 

10,214 

10 

5.018 

11 

2.546  ; 
145.920  ' 
103,768  I 
666,543 
2,126.540 

9,040 
If.  870 
52.800 
49, 749 


1> 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 


e  Includes  states  gron|)eil  in  onler  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  maynot  be  disclosed.    Tbeae  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Colorado.  1 ;  Goorgia,  1 :  Iowa.  1 :  Maine.  1 ;  Minnesota.  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  1 ;  Wyoming,  1. 
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STATES. 


MATERIALS  USED^— continued. 


SpiegeleiMn  and  ferro- 
manganeae. 


Pig  iron. 


Old  iron  rails. 


Other  old  or  scrap  iron. 


Old  steel  rails  and  steel 
rail  ends. 


*  I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
l-J 

17 
18 
19 
20 


The  United  SUtes 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost 


248,536         $7,588,784  6,299,999       $97,758,067  392,495         $9,109,765  943,623       $16,418,611  145,837  |      $2,627,649 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


Alabama. 

California. 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Illinois 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

MarjlancI 

Masiiachusetta. 

Michigan 

Missouri. 
New  Jersey... 
New  York*.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylyania. 


Tennessee 

Virginia 

We«t  Virginia., 
All  other  states. 


452 

2,242 

6,208 

179.209 


1,707 
1,052 


27,232 

102,796 

399.707 

5.235.978 


92,927 
27.416 


48.303 

478.084  ; 

1,120 

29,000  i: 

125 

2,980  i 

25,350 

393, 397 

816,953 

12,  742, 004 

42,622 

635.797 

17,069 

241,761 

6,417 

95.400  , 

16,461 

336,738  ' 

10, 751 

174,088 

1,852 

30,27? 

74,750 

1,027.545 

205.512 

3, 126, 865 

873.711 

13. 057.  207 

3,840,584 

60,348,110 

12,638 

152,826 

23,296 

305,377 

226.847 

3,  678,  599 

55.629 

902,017 

1.468 

11.985 

924 

14,500 

99,856 

4,125 
1,792 


35.275 
296,211 

20.790 

357,500 

2,319.994 


98.700  I 
36,800  I, 


10,946 
21.826  : 

1.784  I 

5.641 

1.331 

92,712 

57,818  ! 

9,189  j 
29,822  ! 


275,656 
488,974 

37,464 
129,415 

26,089 
2,080.646 
1. 377. 132 

203.338 
723,244 


26,746 


602.537 


5,734  , 
35,051 
21,226 
22,479 
68,287  i 

43,304  I 
21,036  I 
3,456 
32,403  I 
14,265  I 

26.320  ' 
19,949  ; 
31.903 
147.835 
388,510 

549  ' 
8,900 
2,339 
50.027  . 


90,277 

843,690 

289,620 

405.702 

1,151.644 

746.848 
392.413  i 
58,500  \, 
487,121 
245,617 

474,415    ; 
369.825 
645,016   , 
2.311.702  I 
6,772,770  || 

8,211  ■! 
106.541 
48,836  ,. 
909,863 


i'i38  ! iisio* 

8,419 
5,337 

177.018 
125,039 

2.288       43.092 

i 

...... ......|. ............. 

1 

7,300  ' 

12, 875  : 

107, 100  ' 


168.500 

245.745 

1,817,815 


400 


7,600 


MATERIALS  USED— contiooed. 


STATES. 


The  United  SUtes. 


Alabama  ... 
California  . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 
Illinois 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Missouri 

New  Jersey  . . 
New  York..-. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


Tmnessee 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia.. 
All  other  states 


Fuel. 


i; 

;i   Bent 

.      of 


Anthracite  coal 
and  culm. 


Bituminous  coal  and 
slack. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


961.039  $1,487,713    5. 171, 102  $9. 663, 206 


7,906 
6,975 


34,452 
27,644 


672 

647 

8,848 


3.600 

2,337 

46.837 


92.869 
16,700  ; 


228,190 
66,756 


825,947     1,075,764 


400 


1.720 


75 


413 


117,834 
52,551 
26,728 
74.233 

408,986 

130.026 
104.204 

34.258 
133,205 

27.982 

54.850 

173.216 

228,839 

1,450.482 

1,727,403 

62.750 

50.137 

171. 774 

132,604 


Coke. 


Charcoal. 


AU  other 


Oil. 


•Natural     'aSr'°»»»«ri*^ 
gas.  heat.   < 


Tons.        Cost     .  Bushels. 


393,050  $1^311,588 


141. 788 
361.419 
93,512 
202,347 
539.841 

183,503 
133,915 

85.538 
551,772 

63,756 

104,960 

524, 219 

572,806 

1,764,378 

3,555,484 

91, 814 
112.326 
167,920 
411.910 


10 
228 


110 
1,415 


78.469       332,802 


345 


2,105 


5,122 
1.700 

2,205 

3,456 

12,103 

65.356 

200.769 


34,156 
7,911 


2,770,611   $243,773 


48,450 

87,335 

4,770 


26.707 


870.853 
24,496 


12,019  69,500 

16,876  ,       10,950 

48,507  3,426 

214,168  1     113,040 

571,060    1,510,984 


Cost. 


Barrels. 


1,850,138 


4.362 

8.894 

251 


2,144 


637,197 
20,000 


71,927 
1.842 

6,950 
1.737 

AAA 

9,422 
135,883 


2.160 
81,952 

3.000 

7.421 

5.465 

920.926 

177,927 


I 


20.725 
2,563 


58,961 
11,478 


100 


13 


Cost. 


Cost.    .    Coat. 


Cost. 


$1,124,206  $3,506,946  $20,910  $16,712,412 


385,092 
12,000 


3,510 
52,064 

3,585 

8,024 

9,564 

489,248 

160,219 


(a) 


151. 403 
3,391,468 


24,075 


2,000 


16,510 
"i.'406" 


59,761 

137.353 

44.980 

33,623 

958.006 

29.101 
18.505 
38,457 
2,042.419 
75,151 

56,155 

1,254,045 

349,812 

1.121,472 

9.050,831 

22.810 

81,463 

884,208 

445,170 


a  Natural  gas  in  Indiana  supplied  free. 
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AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  STATES:  1890— Continued. 


MATERIALS  USED— continued. 


Otb«r  old  or  «crap    ;'  Hammered  iron  ore        Hammered  pig  or 
oteel.  >  blooms.  ,        scrap  blooms. 


Ptirchaaed  muck  l>ar. 


rurcbase<l  bcAHemer 
»te4«l. 


Purchased  open- 
beurth  steel. 


Swedish  billets  and 
barM 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


451.  346     $7. 945. 013  16, 936         $599, 983 


3.  «73 
1.4S2 


78,115 
33.579 


103.  455 
166 


1.400 

18,063 

2.289 


16.  7U2 

8.221 

52.85.1 

24U.60U 

200 


1,520,297 
2,560 


28,000 

299. 152 

39.002 


110 
103 


100 


347. 101 

149.543 

948,921 

4,460,777 

4.750 


888 

1.152 


12,837 
2U.  379 


336 

699 

1.051 

14,477 


23,452        $720,457 


Tons. 


234,678 


Cost. 


Tons 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons 


Cost. 


$6,252,594    838.118 


$24,117,921    141,342  $4,635,585;   15.403  $1,008,698 


4.G80 
3,850 


I, 


5.000 


2.000 


56,000 


19.520  > 

27,9(»3  .'. 1 

32,490  ;      42  '■ 
504.020  *   21,410 


2.256  ' 
400  ; 


61.534 
11,600 


1. 308- 


50,959 


60 


2, 520 


1,038 
663,419 


1,844 

3,940 

13,100 

209, 313 


2,506 


9 


49,  436 

109,611 

328. 494 

5. 572. 617 


3,759  ! 
7.731 
250 
5,226 

31,743 

12.634 

5.447 

74,553 

44 

.3.220 
22.017 

3,516 
178, 857 
404, 875 


130,210  , 
256.  712 
6,600 
134,  156  : 

917,527  ; 

379.921  : 

162.  212  : 

2, 190, 070 

1.315 

103.200 

694,073 

94,846 

5.  oat.  452 

11,739,550 


1.415 
434 

2,500 

361 

36 

60 

268 

6,806 

8, 325 

913 


30, 1K8  i 

14.673  ' 

100,482  I 

11.586  j 

1,424  j 

1,920 

9.133 

221  471 

264, 725 

34,000 


340 


21.120 


200 

1,256 

114 


16,000 

87.960 

0,420 


11,593 

5  211 

1,146 

102, 254 


384,317 
192,  800  I 
47.600 
3.321,266 


1.248 
2,024 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


10.281  I 


98  920  I  13 

136.431  •  14 

15 

638,841  16 


68.100 
243' 


2,964 
52,  332 
28,950 


89.334 


1,380.843  ; 
752,900  ! 


17 
18 
10 
20 


PRODUCTS. 


Snmmary  of  classified  products. 


Agjrregato 
value. 


$331 .  860, 872        8, 274, 833 


2.228,536  . 
3.007.155 
1. 463. 180 
2,6[»8.670 
28, 872.  741 

4,505,536  I 
2.060.840 
1.062,204 
10. 981. 649 
1, 847. 565 

1,520.559 

8,756.431 

10. 310. 088 

45,406,500 

188, 714, 190 

881,404 
2,400,603 
g.U7,36D 
6.506,601 


52.205 
56,747 
27,727 
58.437 
910,648 

110.201 
49.082 
20.222 

150,621 
40,588 

27.708 

157, 276 

240, 026 

1.128.013 

4, 770. 976 

20.651 

52,442 

250,838 

141. 425 


2,194,651 
3, 052. 485 
1,462.140 
2. 553,' 942 
28, 678. 000 

4, 448. 299 
2. 040, 101 
1, 038, 467 
8. 812, 278 
1,826.809 

1.509,223 

8, 658, 788 

10.241.488 

45.082.191 

185. 742, 795 

854,958 
2,367,103 
8. 493, 356 
6.556,375 


Open-hearth  steel. 


I 


50,550 
39.303 
17,123 
57, 913 
156.404 

73. 781 
36.711 
8.479 
42.224 
33,478 

25.206 

89, 818 

109,472 

571.334 

1, 705. 202 


20,821  I 
50,655  I 
39,223  i 
97.701 


2, 132. 721 
1.950,181 
757, 741 
2, 520, 809 
6, 400, 731 

2.891,801 
1, 486. 099 
452, 469 
1. 873. 163 
1, 296, 809 

1,334,223 

4,334,003 

5, 339, 587 

21, 951, 752  i 

09,060,307 

841,068 
2,283,091 
1.172,790 
4,531.430 


7.513 

6.605 

380 

751,784 

35,170 
12,008 

6.865 
87,051 

4,250 

2,500 

30.689 

118.346 

502.860 

2,556,328 


436, 

313, 

24. 

21,860, 

1,471. 

536. 

294. 
5,465, 

320, 

175, 
1,836. 
3,466, 

19,804. 

85,430, 


059 
750 
500 
141 

313 
874 
985 
176 
746 

000 
992 
407 
838 
806 


I 


1,655  i 
9.931  : 
2.340  I 
144  ! 
2,015 

1,050 
273 

3,878 

20.102 

400 


Value. 


$32,934,121 

61.930 

666,245 

143,  a'(5 

8,6.'J3 

341.037 

27,500 

17,128 

188,  513 

1.250,579 

32.000 


I 


Crucible  and  misccl 
laneous  steel. 


Tons. 


Value. 


74, 130  ;      $9, 403, 051 


1.000 
1,184 
2,460 


102,500 
223,360 
in,  254 


1.787 

220,615 

40.434 


84,012 
7. 320, 566 
1,804,045 


29,425 

4,880 

53.819 

457,026 


1. 675. 800 

372. 770 

3,325,601 

24,601.650 


7,344 
7,328  ' 


811,993 
1.062,724 


52,420 
130 


3,200 


220,000 


6,632.530 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


13,000  ,  17 
18 


19 
SO 
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2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 


PRODUCTS — continued . 


RaUs. 


fiars  and  rods,  except  wire  rods. 


Iron. 


Tons. 


Value. 


The  United  States 


Alabama — 
California. . ; 
Connecticut. 
Delaware . . . 
lUinois 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Marylana 

Massaohusetta 
Michigan 


15,361         $622,224 


2,087 
3 


3,069 
760 


Missouri 

New  Jersey.. 
New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . . 
All  other  states 


2,063 
2,571 

2,227 
"2,'58i 


80,653 
165 


122.760 
30,000 


Bessemer  steel. 


Iron. 


Bessemer  steel. 


Open-hearth  steel. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 


2,076,325  $60,272,575        1,304,115  :        $50,048,500       340,257  '      $12,864,136 


116,657         $5,654,689 


4,839 


614,837 
600 


97.268 
95,590 

87.428 


2,900 
1,436,265 


261,306 


16,933,031 
24.000 


106,390 
42, 321, 749 


108,360 


536 
16,258 


20.000 
606.099 


33,565 
23,452 
14, 181 
18,500 
96,327 

47.580 
19,953 
1,700 
20,426 
23,606 

3.922 

18.283 

83,770 

376,415 

435,654 

11, 748 
13,883 


1,241.50!{ 

1, 066, 048 

609,856 

661.930 

3, 394, 382 

1,7.'».664 

780,042 

67.500 

748.496 

838,800 

151.389 

764.776 

4.094.596 

13,524,341 

16,979,948 

452,616 
548,485 


655 
'36.'977* 
35 


35,750 

1,027,705 

1,400 


226 
6,517 
1,510 


6.945 

347.255 

78,750 


5,265 
415 


214,985 
20,750 


2,278 
5,825 


61.150 


2,350,183 


6,682 

12,521 

8,126 

262,611 


329,060 

507,929 

321.490 

10.036.267 


12.950 

3.580 

14,032 

60,739 


6,970 


278.800 


93.513 
291,250 


822,100 

177,970 

639.105 

3,197,801 


STATES. 

PBODUCTS — continued. 

Sheet. 

■ 

Iron. 

Boiler  plate. 
Bessemer  steel,     j 

Open-he 
Tons. 

1 

t 

Iron. 

'       Bessemer  steel. 

Open-hearth  steel. 

• 

arth  steel. 

1 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

1 

Value. 

Tons.    ,     Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Value. 

1 

The  United  SUtes . 
Alabama 

154,521 

$9,693,064 

61,332 

$4,037,226 

31.389  1  $2,437,680 

66,461 

$3,158,319 

9,065 

$396,809  ! 

89.720 

$5,019,001 

2 

4,550 

297,161 

1 

31              1,805 

I 

3 

California 

•«•••••**• 

::::::::::::;::::::::  ::::::::::::i ::::::::;: 

4 

Connecticut 

::::::::::::;i:::: : ::: 

1 

r i.. 1 

ft 

Delaware 

7,075 

434,378 

200 

11,000  i 

,          126 

7,375 

713 

42,795  j 

1 

18 

i'258  ' 

6 

Illinois 

7 

Indiana  . .  r  - , 

.........'1 

1 

'..i' ' 

8 

Kentucky 

2,323 
3,979 

135.480 
250,969 

870 
400 

48.422 
26,000 

551 

i,eoo 

1,373 

31,880  1 
80,000 
.     66,240 

263 

1,600 

16,532 

0 

Maryland   , 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

. 

96.000 

10 

............' 

11 

Michigan 

............1       -  

3,701 

i7i,998  ; 

1 

» 

t 

13 

Missouri    

3,675 
2,249 

349,125 
.     150,000 

I        2,500 

175,000 

! 

f 
........... .1 

13 

Wa<v  Jpraev          

j! 

1 



i'      '  ' 

•  •*•■•«>«• 

—      _ 

14 

Kew  York 

^ ::::;::::: :::::: i 

•                                                                                  1 
1 



1 

15 

Ohio          .          

46,499 
77.864 

2,665,598 
5,040,494 

.      18,769  ;    1,149.347  | 
:>      34, 704  !    2. 401. 122  ! 

2,260 
28,972 

202.140 
2,226,360 

11,806 
.      48,971 

586.797 
2,332,307 

"iioii 

71,827 

1 

1.141.472 

16 

Pennsrl'^Tinia  -  -  t  -  r 

5,541 

218,689 

3,764,730 

17 

Tanneaane     

1 

1  ---   

•i 

\ 

18 

Vinrinia     

:::::::::::::!::::::::::::::::: 

!'                   '                       i 

. 

1 

19 

West  Vinrinia 

6,307 

360,859 

5,159  1        300,757  , 

.■                     .           a....       ..      i......               .       .' 

20 

AU  other  states 

1 i 

■ 

i                     '         .               i 

I  '                : 

II  1                1 

1 
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A  ND  STEEL  WOBKS,  BT  STATES :  1890— Continued. 


• 

PRODUCTS— continued. 

Hoop. 

1 
Skelp. 

Struct  u 

ral  shapes. 

ner  steel. 

1 

• 

Iron. 

1 
j 

Bessemer  steel. 

1 

Open-hearth 
steel. 

Iron. 

Bessemer  stesl. 

Iron. 

Bessei 

Opeh-bearth  steel. 
Tons.        Value. 

1 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 
5,420 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Valae. 

Tons. 

1 

Value. 

;  Tons. 

1 

t 
Value. 

i  Tons.       Valae. 

1 

1 

123.  317 

$5,076,591 
12,804 

1234,706 

3.532 

i 

$160,000    ; 

1                1 

;  465, 550  $17, 621, 186  , 

1 

13,010 

$536,366 

137,527 

$6, 041. 474   ,  05. 003  $4, 520, 411 

76,208 

$3,002,074 

1; 

291 

i; 

1 

1 

1 

2; 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

1 

2,650 

132,500 

'••• ..... 

2,286 

134.160 

•  ••■•.••••••-->------- 



1      5,0*4 

242,581 

1 

1 

» 

f 

:;;;:;:. !   :       i 

1 

t 

1 

1 
1 

1,320 
2,000 

60  000 

I''" *** 

1 

50 

1 

2,500 

......  ....1 

1 



85.000  , 

1 

g 

■••■""•■"i****      ••••••• 

1 ...... . 

1 
..........1 

...... ....i 

9. 

1 

....... ...i 

1 

1 ; 

1 

10. 

1 
1 

....•••••.t 

i 

...... 

1 

1 

11 

f 

! 

,1 

1                       '■ 

12 

! 

20.832 
2,528 

1. 146, 112           AAH          ^0  ^01 

10,000 

1 

500,000 

13 

100 

5,600 
1. 134. 750 
3.023,437 

1 

0,520 

28.377 

421,690 

1 

361, 760 

1,088,648 

15,028.107 

108, 217  ; 

' 

11 

27.778 

2,780 
2,640 

122,003 
411.803  i 

1 

4, 037          217-  99« 

15 

9M48 

3,532 

160,000 

0,630 

1 

300,183 

107,607 

5, 385. 645 

80, 016 

4, 282, 602 

64,012 

"3,'355,*4i4* 

16 
t7 

1 

1 

............   i 

1 



18. 

' 

1 

4,289| 

146,183 



; 

10 

1 

. 

^ 

: 

600 

24,000 

1 

I 

ao> 

i 

•****"r***| 

1               1 

i 

1 

■ 

PBODUCT»— continued. 

All  other  plate, 

except  mail  plate. 

f 
1 

Rolled  car  axles. 

Hammered 

car  axles 

• 

Muck  bar  for 
!            sale. 

1                ; 
Tons.  !    Value. 

1           ! 

• 

Iron. 

Bessemer  steel. 

1 
Open-hearth  steel. 

Iron.          1 

1 

Open- 

St4 

hearth 
>el. 

1 

Value. ' 

$60,000 

li 

• 

Iron. 

Bessemer  steel. 

Open -hearth 
steel. 

Tuns. 

1 

Value.   . 

Tons. 

1 
Value. 

1 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. , 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons.    Value.      Tons.    Value. 

1 

139,540 
4.001 

$5,973,520 

01,840 

$4,056,021 

87.130 

$4,587,454  ! 

1 

1.500 

$67,600 

1,000 

86.545 

81,085,345 

11,456  $600,677 

11              ' 
10,445  $640,420  1282,340  l$7,411,748 

1                 1'               1 

1 

1 
239.330  1 

1,008 

45,080 

1 

i 

'1 

4.303 
1.489 

215, 150 

1 

' 

2* 

..-••••1 

' 

!• 

;! 

60,012 

.......  ......... 

::::::j::::  " 

•••••■••('■""■■""•• 

3 

1 

6.000 

276,000 

' 

■ 

I 

1                     , 

4 

1.501 

66,055  1 

I 

i 

1 

■ 

5,000 

225.000  , 

!.!!!!!. 

500 
606 

7,175 
5.258 

15.000 
17,180 

166.200 
137.606 

5 

■ 

( 

•**'•  ^"^^ 

'  1 

6 

i 



■ 

■ 

.     ...  1 

-! 

5,628 

1 
206,107  ; 

'.  .........1 

•  ••••••j. •••••••., 

7 

5.707 
2.400 

258,450  ' 
108,000 

1,720 

02,659 

i          10 

t 

506 

1 

' 

,,.,..,,     1,.,,..       t_ - 

8- 

j 

' 

[ ! 

0 

4,882 

102,240 

**    ; \"'  ' 

1 



10 

••••• *•• 

. 

1 

5,007 
7,385 

220,300  i 
313.386 

._.*..  .1.-.......1 

•"'•-•••••I 

1 

11 

1 ■-. 

1                                      ■ 

1                                      1 
• 

1 
1 

1 

, 

■ 

li 

1 

'               !." 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1.011  ,      01,728 

5.286:    228.864 

5. 100       233, 506 

112.554   4.747,489  ; 

i 
....  ..........1 

1    i.287 

1    1.211 

15,805 

40,487 

52.902 

47,004 

820,178 

2.240,473 

,    5,300 

264,400 

• 

1 

-.. 1.      .  

.  11,727 

311, 17ft 

13 

* .      . .             .'...' 

285 
2.480 
8,274 

14,220           20 
118.551  .   8.836 
143.480      2,600 

995 
403, 2H2 

14 

1    3,134 
1  74,807 

208,025 
3,000,453 

i ' , '• 

1    AM 

178.534 
461,806 

,34.631 
.180, 610 

1 

085,203 
4.080,246 

15 

1.500 

67,600    i  1.000     60,000  , 

!         i 

115. 400      8. 550 

16 
17 

::: i::::::: 

i 

t 

1.507 

67,032 

1 

■ 

, 

18^ 

>                                    ' 

11,340 

1 

834.385 

■ 

1 

' 

1 

:::::::::::::  '*::::::::" 

1    32,824 

708.058 

11^ 

....  .  ' 

"iioo 

1 

168.000 

i:::::::i:::::::: 

1;                       ,                              :                         : 

20i 

r 
1  ' 

.... 

i       1 

■      '         '                            •!                                                            ■ 1 

1 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  2.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  ROLLING  MILLS 


pRODrcTS — coDtiuueil. 


Cut  nails. 


STATES. 


Iron. 


Be«»emer  steel. 


Open-heiirth 
steel. 


All  other  classified  products. 


Iron. 


B«8sen)er  steel.         Open-hearth  steel. 


Kegs  Kegs     .  Kegs 

of  100        Value.         of  100        Value.       of  100     Value, 
pounds.  pounds,  j  pounds. 


The  Tnited  States.  2, 139,088  $4,577,557   3,704,604  $7,676,306  ,  13,340  $79,740 


2  '  Alabama 

3  California ,    222,188 

4  j  Connecticut ; 

5  !  Delaware 


641.000   :      24.831         74.211    |    9,340     42,630 


6 
7 
8 
• 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


I 


25.000 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Ken  t  uck  y ' 

Harvlana '• 

Massachusetts I    116,840 


50.0J0 
260.624 


192.985 
214,832 
196.350 


394,743 
454,509 
412, 335 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


391,400  $19,743,547    1,494,819  $55,442,379    173,351 


763 

600 

2,942 

18, 670 

56,402 

10,020 

600 


46,115 

29.556 

147.885 

833,070 


•»A      ' 


I 


!     2,866,409 

53:J,  740 

41,0G0 


1.432 
40 

180 

90,321 
23.793 


100.542 

2,000 

13.500 

3. 504, 662 
991.404 


300 
711 
830 


Value. 


Value  of  i 
all  other 

products. 

including 
amounts  ' 
received 

for  custom . 

work  and  I 

repairing. 


$10,303,054    $6,247,423 


8.100 

142, 200 

^,085 


2.015 
1,000 


,      341,937 
25.000 


100.719  i    227,084     15.166 


Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 286,115      556,757  1,245  3,893 

New  York f 

Ohio 08.054       140,613    1,351,251   2.775,440 


1,074 
10,226 
20,510 

7.983 
32,674 


Pennsylvania 

Tennessee : 

Virginia 182,493       433,503 

West  Virginia   1,848  3,973 

AUothersUtes 3,118  6,325. 


.1,233,430  2,4^4,672        639,894    1.265.733        4,000     37, 110  1 147. 080 

: 0,546 

26, 050 


35.  750         84. 012 

945,982   1,982,788 

765  1,558 


864,013 

56.612 
520.323 

1,313,455 
526.321 

1,426  298 

0,960,293 

301,884 

1,233,981 


75.345 
4,250 


4. 058, 862 
320,746 


14,337 
400 


959.329 
32.000 


21,818 
104,594 
372.956 

630.939 


1.401.556 
2,820,389 
;  13.798,580 


!      1. 175 

I    >1,300 

16,495 


89,300 
194,800 
950,425 


33,304   2.042,562 


151.983 
17,168 


22, 075, 197  1 134, 288  7. 437, 878 


4.536,453 
918,488 


500 


52.000 


33.885 

44.670 

1,040 

54,728 

194,741  ! 
57,237 
19,739  ; 
23,737  ' 
2. 169, 371 

20.756 
11.336 
07,643 
68,600 
324.369 

2,971,395 
26.446 
33,500 
54.004 
40.226 


a  Two  b^Memer  converters  were  reported  from  Virginia,  for  which  the  capacity  was  not  given. 


CAPITAL.  EQUIPMENT,  AND  DAILY  CAPACITY  AND 


2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

IS 
18 
14 
15 


8TATK8. 


No.  of 
establish- 
ments. 


The  United  Sutes.  34 

Alabama !  1 

Colorado '  1 

Delaware '  2 

Illinois 3 

Indiana 3 

Kansas 1 

Kentaoky 2 

Missoarf. j  3 

New  Jersey !  2 

NewYork !  1 

I 

Ohio I  6 

Pennsylvania I  7 

Tennessee j  1 

Texas '  1 


Total. 


b$&.  711. 693 


169. 193 
65,500 
401,857 
443.250 
288,000 

300.000 

140,000 

2,379,215 

470,000 

25.000 

500,128 

6206.550 

22S.000 

20.000 


CAPITAL. 


$1. 151, 119 


10,000 
3,000 

55,000 
6,000 

23,000 

75,000 

20,000 

765.000 

95,000 

5,000 

24.219 

42,400 

25.000 

2,500 


Buildings. 


$1, 259. 801 


50.000 

2,500 

113, 493 

337.000 

47,0C0 

100,000 

20.000 

225.008 

162,000 

5,000 

110,500 

32,800 

50,000 

4.500 


Machiner;^', 
tools,  and  im- 
plements. 


Live 
assets,  (a) 


Number 
of  single 
puddling 


Number 
of  heat- 
ing 


furnaces,  furnaces 


$3,106,216    I    $194,557 


109.193 
60,000 
233,364 
100.250 
218,000 

126,000 

100.000 

1,248,150 

222,000 

15,000 

341,400 

170,850 

150,000 

13,000 


159 


20 


V 

:| 

6 

1 

' 

35 

141.067 

20 
6 

1 

33.000  '■ 
20.500  i 

1 1 

20 
52 

::::::::::::  i:::::::::; 

150 


4 

2 
5 
9 
5 

12 
20 
23 
30 
2 

17 

14 

4 

3 


Number 
of  ham- 
mers. 


11 


Number 
of  cut 
nail  ma- 
chines. 


1 
1 


314 


68 


133 
12 


i ' 

3 

1   .. 

52 

1 

1  ' 

3  ; 

60 

a  Includes  raw  materials,  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  abd  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 
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AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  STATES:  1890— Continued. 


BQUIPMCNT  AND  CAPACITT. 


Num- 
ber of 
•iBfCle 
pod- 
dUng 
tar- 


Num- 
ber of 
hea^ 
ing 
fur- 


4.aM  I  2,702 


117 
12  ' 


81 
117 
00 
45 
32 

13 

14 

141 

188 

821 

2,707 

33 

50 

127 

55 


31 
35 
30 
33 

70 
61 
23 
44 

91 

58 

28 

98 

125 

330 

1.570 
11 
26 
31 
58 


Num- 
ber of 
ham- 
mers. 


614 


5 
19 
18 

8 

8 
15 

5 
10 
13 

10 
10 
45 
28 
44 

330 

2 

7 

2 

17 


Num- 
ber of 

cut  nail 
ma- 

chiues.  I 


Converters. 


Num- 
ber. 


5,505         a92 


98 


428 
342 
126 


811 


216 

40 

1.177 

1.685 

74 

145 

823 

130 


Total 
daily 
capacity 
in  tons 
of  in- 
gots. 


20,934 


Open-hearth 
fumaoes. 


Num- 
ber. 


122 


16 
2 


4 
2 


2 
11 

46 
1 

a2 
4 
2 


5.667 
120 


290 
20 


1 

o 


ToUl 
daily 
capacity 
in  tons 
of  in- 
gots. 


Num- 
ber of 
soak- 
ing 
pits. 


8,853   !        43 


15 
40 


8 
2 


700  i 
1,690 

11, 247 
25 


825 
350 


4 

2 

22 

78 


125 
120 


00  I 


100 

28 

642 

2,701 


8 


8 


23 


22 


Num- 
ber of 
Num-     cmci- 
ber  of  ible  pots 
cement-!  which 
ing  fur-;  can  be 
naces.    used  at 
each 
heat. 


Num- 
ber of 
trainit 

of 
rolls. 


Aggre 

gate 

daily 

capac- . 

ityin  i 

I  tons  of; 

ifinished 


Power. 


|l" 


Steam 


1 

i 


14 
7 


23 


48  I    2,270 


124 


30 
16 


24 
64 

30 


266  , 
202 
24  ' 

1,470  ; 

20: 


prod- 

ucts. 

1,474 

45, 181 

28 

440 

15 

303 

17 

141 

30 

266 

60 

5,626 

33 

966 

19 

340 

24 

182 

45 

1,099 

11 

268 

10 

156 

61 

TO9 

69 

1,382 

219 

5,247 

738 

25,207 

11 

116 

21 

533 

26 
37 


I 


;  Num- 
ber of 
boilers. 


I  5,992  '  3,702   525,836 


1,106 
1,064 


62 

82 

43 

110 

292 

121 

38 

32 

229 

44 

28 
265 
205 
715 

3,817 

35 

41 

HI 

222 


74  ;  10,395 

56  I  5,765 

24  2,325 

50  5, 130 


257 
79 
33 

27  I 

115  ; 

r 

32  ! 


18 
164 
103 
494 

17 

66 

128 


31. 012 

10,480 

4,100 

3,200 

13, 820 

4,300 

2,775 

23,010 

17.385 

70,624 

276,335 

2.200 

1,060 

11,225 

23,795 


Water. 


I  Num- 
ber of  Horse 
water  !  power, 
wheels. 


18 


Num- 
ber of 
turbine 
wheels. 


Horse 
power. 


■I  -- 


1,755 


1 

1 

4 
2 

425 

90 

!           1 

■                       1 
'                       1 

1 

i:::::: 

1 

5 

550 
90 

1 

;     * 

14  i 

1 

675 

! 

1 

2 
1 


6 


280 
600 


235 


84     0. 477 


9  ;      441 

10  '  1,415 

2         100 

23     1, 101 


20 


2,170 


2 
3 

4 
5 

0 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


VOWER  OF  IDLE  ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  WORKS:  1890. 


OPRN-HEARTH    FUB-    . 

1         coNVurrsKfi. 

;                  NACB8. 

1 

Number  of 

crucible 

•  pots 

which  can 

be  usetl  at 

each  heat. 

i  Agjn^jgate 

8TBAM  POWBR. 

WATBK   rUWBK. 

1 

! 

■  Namber. 

5 

Total 
daily  ca- 
pacity in 
tonaof 
ingots. 

1 

Number. 

Total 

daily 
capacity 
in  tons  of  i 
ingots.     1 

Number 
of  trains 
of  rolls. 

capacity 
in  tons  of 

finished 
products. 

1 

1 

Number 
of 
'  boilers. 

1 

1                    i 
Number;     ^^^ 

engines.       ^'^^^' 

1 

1 

Number 

of  water 

wheels. 

Horse 
power. 

150 

Number 

of  turbine 

wheels. 

Horse 
power. 

665 

1 

1             7 

188 

336 

83 

1 
1,384    *|          245 

159 

20,170 

» 

4 

280 

1 

1 

3 
2 
3 
4 
3 

6 

12 

10 

8 

1 

14 

18 

2 

40    1 

1 

115 
31 

50 
240 
310 

70 
8 

211    ! 
187    ! 

76    i 
15 

8 

6 

6 

15 

11 

4 

35 
31 
23 

5 

3 

2 

11 

13 

750 
250    < 
250 
735 
3.010 

i 

2 

""'] '*    "j ! 

i 

3 

:        .         ..'i        ...      !    *               .1 

1                 2              150 

4 

1     '               75 

5 

1    !               30 

1 

6 

. 

« 

1 

1- 

6             1.100 

1*  *  *  *  *          ■ 

1 

7 

"".'.'.'",''.'.'.'.'.','"." 

1 

7    . 

; 

22             ],32S 
21     ,         4.615 
16             1. 545 

»'■■*■******* 

8 

2                 500 

0 

1 

320 

1 

10 

1 

1 

2*'| 266' 

1 

11 

rZTZIj    V 

135 

i              12 

48 
56 

2 

26             3,450 

29    !         2,000 

5    1            450 

12 

i 1 

1 

2    1               80 

1 

13 

,              1                   00    1              2 

40 

14 

1                      ,                 ^^     li               " 

1 

2 

15 

1           1             11 

ii 

1 

2588 31 


b  Includes  $18,000  hired  property. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  3«~]>B!mLED  STATEMENT,   FORGES 


2 

3 


CAPITAL. 


STATES. 


Xam- 
ber  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total. 


Land. 


Baild- 


Macbin- 

ery.  tools, 

and  irople* 

ments. 


AVBRAOB  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AlCD  TOTAL  WAOAS. 


Miscel- 
laueons  i 
•'       ex- 
Live  as-    pcnses.(6) 
sets,  (a)  I 


Aggregates. 


Aver- 

*ge 
num- 
ber. 


Total 
wages. 


Officers  or  firm 

members  actively 

engaged  in  the 

inaostr^  or  in 

supervision. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


The  United  States.) 


20  I  $876,470  ,   $130,700  \  $112,500  I      $225,500  I  $407,770   I    $54,680 


New  York 

Ail  other  states  (e). 


9 
11 


517,434 
350.036 


70.500  I 

60,200  ; 


52,500 
60,000 


110,000 
115,500 


284,434 
123.330 


40,948 
13,732 


486  $216,374  I    11 


154 
332 


61,050 
155,324 


7 

4 


Wages 


$16,100 


10,800 
5,300 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


$1,209 


1.209 


2 
3 


2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 


MATEBIALS  USED. 


STATES. 


1 

1 

iron  ore. 

1 

Te«al 

i 

1 

cost. 

1 

1 

1 

■' 

1 
Tons.  1    Cost. 

• 

Tons. .    Cost. 


Old  or  scrap     ' 
iron.  ; 


Charcoal. 


Anthracite      Bituminous    ' 


coal. 


Tots. 


The  United  States .  $905, 208      18,807  $110,587      8,227  $145,867 


New  York 

Ail  other  states. 


'  279,503      18,807     110.587 
625.706  : 8,227  '  145,867 


24,000 


21,000 


Cost. 


Bushels. 


Cost,    t  Tons.  Cost. 

I 


coal. 


-Coke. 


Cost  of 

all 
other 
materi- 
als. 


Tons.    Cost.     Tons. ,  Cost. 


$359,777 


4,056,435 


2. 733, 180 


•I  ■■ 

$270,082   398  |046  .,  1,300  $3,300   1.405  $5,604   $9,045 


167.221 '.' ' 1,«»5 

359,777      1,323,255  I  102,861  ,     308  ,    946      1,300     8,800  ;,  1,406  <  5,604        7,350 


a  Includes  raw  materials,  stock  in  process  and  finiHlied  producto  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounta  receivable,  and  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 
b  Includes  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  all  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported. 

CAPITAL,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  DAILY  CAPACITY  AND 


STATES. 


Number 

of 

establish- 

mentn. 


CAPITAL. 


Total. 


Land. 


Buildings. 


Machinerv,  tools,'  i 

ana  Live  asseta.  (a)  | 

implements. 


Number 
of  forge  fires. 


fi 


The  United  States. 


12 


$198,500 


$68,000 


'-"TT" 


Alabama 

Maryland 

New  Jersey . . 
New  York*. . . 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 


1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 


8,200 
60.000 
19,300 
17.000 
90.000 

4,000 


5.000 
5,000 
4,500 
11,000 
40,000 
2,500 


$41,300 


$83,200 


$0,000 


62 


2,000 
7,000 
2,300 
2.000 
27.000 
1,000 


1,200 

48.000 

6,500 

4,0OU 

23,000 

500 


a  Includes  raw  xnaterials,  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundry  items  of  capital  not  elaewber^ 
rtported. 
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AND  BLOOMERIES,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


AVZBAOB  NUMBBB  OP  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL 

WAGES — continued. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OP   WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP   EMPLOY&S  AT  BACH  RATE,   EXCLUDING  OPFICEBS, 

PIRM  MRMBEB8,  AND  CLERKS. 


,  Operativee  snd 
'  skilled. 


rnskilled 


Malofl  above  16 
yeaw. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


I 


*^r     ^•«-     ?r,^'««^- 


Children. 


Aggregates. 


Males  aboye  16  years. 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 


Total 
Wages. 


Total  .lUnder 
num-   1 1    15, 
ber. 


$5  and 

over 

bat 

under 
$6. 


Chil- 
dren. 


|6  and  \  $7  and    $8  and  '  f9  and  $10  and  912  and  $15  and 


I 
over       over 


over    '    over 


over 


317     $150,943  ;       151  ;  $47,762   ' 


108         39,009 
209       111,844 


39  I     11. 151 
112  ;     36,611 


over        over 

but     I     but     '     but    i     but  but         but  but 

under     under     under  i  under     under     under     under 


$10. 


$12.         $15. 


$20. 


36 


113 


10  I 

26  i 


71 
42 


102 

13 
89 


42 

5 
37 


Under 
$5. 


3  !  I 

I 


3 


.    2 

•s 


PHODUCTS. 


Blooms  and  liars. 


AggT«*gato 

j      value. 

I  Total. 


From  ore. 


Tons.       Value.       Tons. 


Value. 


Value 
,  ofaU 
I    other 
From  pig  and       prod- 
scrap  iron.  ucta. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  CAPACITY. 


Kuin- 

ber  of 

forge 

fires. 


Hammers. 


$1,183,494      34.775  $1,178,011  ,    0,347  $356,843 


356,843  .<    9,347        356,843 
826,661      25,428        821,168 


9,347     356,843 


Tons.  ;   Value. 

1 

25, 428  $821, 168 

$5,483  i 

1 

140 

61 
79 

1 

■        27 

1 

13 

25,428     82i.i68 

5,483 

1 

14 

1 

Num- 
ber. 


Total  ca- 
pacity in 
tons  of 
blooms 
or  bars. 


Power. 


Steam. 


222  I 


80  I 
142  . 


Num- 
ber of 
boilers. 

Num- 
ber of 

en- 
gines. 

9 

Horse 
power. 

16 

432 

16 

9 

432 

Water. 


Num- 
ber of 


Horse 


water    power, 
wheels.! 


Num- 
ber of 
turbine 
wheels. 


Horse 
power. 


20 

16 
•  4 


715 

590 
125 


7  I        215 


4 
3 


135 
80 


3 


e  Includes  states  grouped  in  order  tkftt  the  oi)erations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are  distributed  as  follows  : 
Maryland,  I ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  ». 

POWER  OF  IDLE  FORGES  AND  BLOOMERIES:  1800. 


HAMMERS. 


Number. 


12 

1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 


Daily  capacity   • 

in  tons  of 
blooms  or  bars.  * 


73 

10 
7 
7 
8 

39 
2 


STEAM  POWER. 


NuuiImt 
of  boilers. 


Number 
of  engines. 


12 

2 
4 
2 


8 

1 
1 
2 


Horse  power. 


500 

50 
200 
110 

iio 


Number  of 
water  wheels. 


8 


4 
3 
1 


WATEE  POWEB. 


TT,.-„..  ,v^«.»*  Number  of 

Horsepower.       turbine  wheels. 


280 


160 
95 
25 


1 

4 


Horse  power. 


224 


50 

30 
144 


2 
:i 

4 
& 
S 

T 
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The  maimfactnre  of  cast  iron  pii>e  is  confined  almost  exclasively  to  establishments  devoted  to  this  class  of 
work  as  a  specialty.  On  account  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  industry  it  has  been  possible  to  separate  the 
statistics  of  the  pipe  works  from  the  operations  of  foundries  engaged  in  the  production  of  miscellaneous  castings. 
A  comparatively  small  amount  of  iron  pipe  is  made  by  foundries  devoted  to  general  work,  but  as  the  pipe  thus 
produced  is  chiefly  for  local  trade  or  for  specific  purposes  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  output  in  this  report. 
The  demand  for  standard  sizes  of  c<ist  iron  pipe  necessitates  its  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  in  plants  especially 
equipped  for  this  work,  although  many  of  them  ahso  produce  hydrants,  fittings,  and  connections.  A  few  of  the 
inyie  manufacturers  make  hydraulic  and  gas  machinery,  and  general  foundry  and  machine  shop  pro<lucts,  but  this 
work  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  aggregate  business  of  these  establishments. 

The  statistics  relating  to  cast  iron  pipe  were  included  in  the  totals  for  the  general  foundry  and  machine  shop 
uilustry  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  however,  a  separation  was  made  at  the 
census  of  1890,  which  was  not  done  at  the  census  of  1880;  therefore  comparative  data  are  not  available. 

There  were  33  establishments  in  the  United  States  reported  as  engaged  princially  in  the  manufacture  of 
cast  iron  pipe  during  the  census  year  1890.    The  statistics  of  this  industry  are  given  in  the  following  summary : 

SUMMARY,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


8TATKS. 


Naraber 

ofeatab- 

lisbmenu 

reporting. 


The  United  SUtes. 


ft33 


New  York 

HaMAcbnsetta 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Southern  states  (e) 

Ohio 

Other  western  states  (d) . 


6 

6 
8 

4 
6 


CapitaL 


MisoeUaneons" 
expenses. 


!'  ATKRAOB    NUMBKB  OF 
I'  nOYtS  AND  TOTAL 

WAOB8.  (a) 


$14,170,733 


$822,614 


589, 4«3 

4,543.204 
1.320,407 
3, 561, 102 
1,850,311 
2, 215, 186 


36,850 

197,173 
56,918 

100,461 
84,182 
87,021 


7,579    j    $3,792,557 


337 

2.284 
709 
1.964 
1,067 
1.218 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Yalne  of 
products. 


163,244 

1.217,813 
344,459 
934.791 
550,064 
582,196 


$9,453,652 

266,658 

3,099,652 
984,420 
2,256,258 
1,406.425 
1,441,239 


$15. 182, 652 

516,421 
5,032,571 


I 


1,510,755  i 

3,714,293  ; 
2,189,565 

2,219,047  I 


X 


a  Includes  175  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages,  amounting  to  $282,011,  distributed  as  follows:  New  York  and  Massachusetts  4,  $6,447; 
Jersey  41,  $72,468;  PennsylTsnia  34,$32,676;  southern  sUtes  44,  $00,135;  Ohio  24,  $31,320;  other  western  sUtes  28,  $48,965. 
b  Does  not  include  2  idle  establishments  located  in  Pennsylvania  reporting  capital  amounting  to  $68,500. 
e  Includes  establishments  located  as  follows:  Alabama,  1;  Kentucky,  2;  Tenneasee,  2;  Texas.  I;  Virginia,  2. 
d  Includes  establishments  located  as  follows:  Colorado,  1 ;  Michigan,  1 ;  Missouri,  2;  Oregon,  1;  Wisconsin,  1. 

Of  the  0  establishments  in  the  group  of  <^  Other  western  states  ^  5  have  been  built  and  put  in  operation 
since  1880. 

The  oldest  seat  of  the  cast  iron  pipe  industry  is  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  sections  of  New 
Jersey,  the  largest  works  being  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  One  establishment,  situated 
in  Millville,  N.  J.,  has  been  in  operation  since  1803,  but  it  did  not  begin  the  manufacture  of  pipe  until  some  years 
later.  Two  other  establishments  in  this  section  were  established  prior  to  1850,  and  5  establishments  were  built 
and  put  in  operation  between  1850  and  1880.  During  the  last  decade  5  cast  iron  pipe  foundries  have  been  built  in 
this  territory.  The  older  establishments  in  this  section  are  all  of  large  size,  while  those  recently  built  are  of 
comparatively  small  capacity.  During  the  census  year  1890  the  pipe  foundries  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
produced  43  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  Until  within  recent  years  the  establishments  in  these  states  supplied 
the  demands  of  almost  the  entire  country,  but  the  advance  in  municipal  improvement  in  the  west  and  the 
southwest,  and  the  growth  of  the  pig  iron  industry  in  those  sections  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  large 
plants  nearer  to  the  new  markets  and  at  points  where  pig  iron  and  fuel  are  cheap. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  concerning  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  pipe  during 
the  census  year  of  1880.    The  growth  of  the  industry  during  the  past  10  years  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of 
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establishments  erected  since  1880.  Of  the  35  establishments  reporting,  including  2  that  were  idle  during  1890, 19 
were  built  since  1880  and  16  were  erected  prior  to  that  year.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  establishments 
built  during  the  past  decade  are  located  in  the  southern  and  western  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  minority  of 
them  are  of  large  capacity. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  questions  pertaining  to  miscellaneous  expenses  were  generally  correctly  answered,  though  in  some  casea 
manufacturers  found  difficulty  in  making  a  proper  separation  of  those  items  belonging  to  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
business  and  those  chargeable  to  manufacturing  operations. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  dififerent  items  of  miscellaneous  expenses  as  reported  by  the  manufacturers 
of  cast  iron  pipe  at  the  census  of  1890 : 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES :  1890. 


STATES. 


The  United  States 


New  York 

Massacbusetts 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soatbem  states 

Ohio 

other  western  states 


Total. 


$622,614 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 


Rent  paid 

for 
tenancy. 


36.850 

197,173 
56,918 

160,461 
84,182 
87,021  i 


$12,366 


1,035 
7,655 


1,475 
1,200 
1,000 


I     Kepairs, 
machinery. 


j_ 


141,164 


3,293 

14,607 
3,326 
9.208 
5.143 


5.587 


$32,017 


2,018  : 

7,601  I 

2.4S2  i 

11,147  . 

4,154  ' 

4.615  ! 


Interest  paid 

on  cash  ased 

in  the 

business. 


$189,906 


1,900 

45.806  j 

25,790  I 

29,081  ; 

28,880  I 

58,359  * 


Sandries 

not  elsewhere 

reported. 


$150,283 


1,095 

48,872 
17,794 
52,522 
17.640 
12,360 


I 


$196,879 


27,428 

72,632 

7,526 

57,028 

27,165 

5,100 


EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  officers  or  firm  members  and 
clerks  and  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  and  pieceworkers  for  the  cast 
iron  pipe  industry  for  the  census  year  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY:  1890. 


▲VERAOE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


CLASSES. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


All  clasaea  (a) 


Officers  or  flrm  members. 

Clerks 

Skilled 

Unskflled 

Pieceworkers 


7.579 


106 
2,505 
4,036 

263 


Total  wages. 


$3,792,557 


187,465 

94,546 

1,575.780 

1,785,812 

148,954 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


7,546 


69 

106 

2,50u 

4,603 

263 


Wages. 


$3,786,240 


187,465 

94,546 

1,575,780 

1,779,496 

148,954 


Children. 


Number. 


33 


33 


a  Includes  convict  laborers  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  receiving  an  average  of  50  cents  each  per  day. 


Wages. 


$6,317 


6,317 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid^  and  the  average  number  of  employes  at  each 
rate^  not  including  those  employed  on  piecework: 

AVERAGB' NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY:  1890. 

[including  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  but  not  pieceworkers.] 


▲VERAOB  NUMBER  OF  EM- 
PLOYES. 


MTBEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


Males  above  ' 
16  years. 


Children. 


Total  (a) 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6. . . 
|6  and  over  bat  ander  $7  . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . . 
18  and  over  but  under  $0. . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$1*2  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  bat  under  $25 . 
$25  and  over 


7,283 

224 

115 

607 

1,260 

1.322 

1,018 

875 

927 

665 

160 

110 


38 


22 

10 

1 


a  Inclades  convict  laborers  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  receiving  an  average  of  50  cents  each  per  day. 

Daring  tbe  census  year  1890  the  cast  iron  pipe  foundries  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.45  mouths  each  and 
the  average  term  of  employment  was  10.97  months,  the  excess  of  the  average  term  of  employment  over  the  average 
term  of  operation  being  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  establishments  having  the  greatest  number  of  employes  also 
rei)ort  the  maximum  term  of  operation. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  total  quantity  and  cost  of  the  pig  iron  used  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
fuel  and  other  materials  consumed  by  the  cast  iron  pipe  works  during  the  census  year  1890: 

QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


iSTATBS. 


The  United  SUtes 


MATKRIAL8  UBBD. 


Pig  iron. 


Total  cost. 


Tone(of2,000; 
pounds). 


Cost  of  fuel. 


10,453,652 


573,226 


Cost. 


Cost  of  mill 
supplies. 


New  York 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Southern  states 

Onio; 

Other  western  states 


$7,926,104 
_J 


$652,485 


$65,751 


} 


266,658  ii 

3,090,652  j 

984,420  •; 

2,256,258  ; 

1,406,425  j! 

1,441,239  ! 


11,183 

190,202 
57,577 

146,263 
90,813 
77,188 


188,825 

2,6n,548 
851.077 
1,920.200 
1,156,617 
1,131,837 


23.372 

192,712 
54,538 
156,520 
122,537 
102,816 


480 


Cost  of  all 
other  mate- 
rials. 


$809,302 


53,981 


5.207 

224,185 

20,621 

58.184 

4,580 

174.058 

27,970 

98,301 

6,893 

199.693 

Most  of  the  establishments  used  pig  iron  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe,  a  few  report  the  consumption 
of  a  small  quantity  of  purchased  scrap  iron,  the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  '^  Cost  of  all  other  materials'^ 
which  also  covers  the  amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  foundry  supplies  and  for  materials  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  other  than  cast  iron  pipe. 
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The  quantities  and  values  of  cast  iron  pipe  made  during  tlie  census  year  1890  are  given  in  the  following 
statement,  together  with  the  values  of  other  castings  and  products.    The  quantities  are  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALrE  OK  PRODUCTS,  CAST  IRON  PIPE  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES:     1890. 


PBODUCT8. 


STATES. 


Pipe. 


ToUl  value.      — 


Value  of 


Tons. 


Talu*^. 


Value  of  all 
other  cantinga.      p^jjj^ 


The  United  States $15,182,«52 

New  York » 

MaaaacbnaettH {          516.421 

NefT  Jersey 5, 032, 571 

PenoHyl  vania 1. 510, 755 

Southern  states 3. 714, 2»3 

Ohio 2,189.565 

I 

Other  iri«tom  Htates 2, 210, 047 


513. 250 

13,066 

185, 510 
48.860 

128.253 
73.734 
63.827 


$13,091,209 


$1, 657,  SS& 


$433,918 


412. 382 

4,800,590 
1.225.440 
3, 178. 175 
1.829,680 
1.644,942 


74,008 

173.490 
210, 315 
491.568 
304.030 
401,105 


30.031 

58.482 
75.000 
44,550 
55.855 
170.000 


The  item  of  <' other  eastings'^  is  made  np  chiefly  of  pipe  fittin<i;s  and  specials,  and  also  includes  some  general 
foundry  products.  The  ^'all  other  products^'  embrace  valves,  gates,  hydrants,  gas  and  water  machinery,  and 
miscellaneofis  machine  work.  The  gates,  valves,  and  hydrants  made  by  the  pipe  foundries  constitute  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  aggregate  pnxluctiou  of  these  fittings,  as  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  products  forms  in  itself 
an  important  industry. 

No  account  has  been  taken  in  this  statement  of  a  number  of  establishments  that  were  in  course  of  erection 
during  the  census  year  1890,  but  whicrh  were  not  completed  and  put  in  operation  during  that  year. 
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The  wroagbt  iron  and  steel  pipe  industry  has  made  considerable  progress  since  the  census  of  1880,  the  natural 
int>w'th  attending  the  increase  in  population  and  the  new  uses  found  for  the  products  stimulating  the  consumption 
to  a  marked  degree.  The  development  of  oil  fields  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio;  the  discovery  of  natural 
<;as  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  construction  of  pipe  lines  to  industrial  centers;  the  growth  of  steam 
and  hot  water  heating;  and  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  whole  system  of  refrigeration 
on  a  large  scale  have  exerted  a  remarkable  imi>etus  to  the  wTought  iron  pipe  industry.  Since  1880  extensive 
additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  existing  works  and  new  plants  erected  to  meet  the  increased 
demand,  the  daily  productive  capacity  more  than  doubling  during  this  period.  The  census  of  1880  reported 
35  wrought  iron  pix>e  establishments  with  an  invested  capital  of  $6,129,505.  These  works  reported  5,210  employes 
and  $1,788,258  wages,  consumed  materials  costing  $9,480,049,  and  produced  pipe  and  fittings  valued  at 
^13,292,162.  Careful  inquiry  among  manufacturers  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  wrought  iron  pipe  in 
1880  indicate  that  the  above  figures  undoubtedly  include  the  reports  of  concerns  manufacturing  riveted  and  other 
forms  of  pipe  not  considered  by  the  trade  as  being  included  under  the  classification  of  ^^  Wrought  iron  and  steel 
pipe^.  As  the  statistics  for  1890  include  only  those  establishments  which  manufacture  wrought  iron  or  steel 
merchant  pipe,  boiler  tubes,  oil  well  casing,  and  other  similar  forms  of  products  from  iron  or  steel  plate,  or  skelp 
by  the  process  of  butt  or  lap  welding,  accurate  comparisons  can  not  be  made  with  the  figures  for  the  census  of  1880. 
The  figures  shown  herein  will  not  agree  with  those  for  ^^  Iron  and  steel  pipe,  wrought^,  in  the  general  statistics  of 
manufactures  at  the  Eleventh  Census.  Tlie  general  statistics  contain  the  returns  of  2  manufacturers  of  pipe  which 
have  been  excluded  from  this  report  because  their  products  were  not  considered  as  coming  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  ^^  Wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe"  as  known  to  the  trade.  In  addition,  the  totals  in  this  report  contain  2 
returns  not  included  in  the  general  statistics,  1  from  Ohio  being  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  general 
tabulations,  and  1  from  West  Virginia,  which  formed  a  part  of  a  large  iron  and  steel  establishment,  the  entire 
report  being  tabulated  under  the  classification  of  ^^  Iron  and  steel "  in  the  general  statistics,  bat  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report  the  pipe  mill  has  been  separated  and  included  in  the  following  figures. 

The  following  summary  presents  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe,  as  reported 
at  the  census  of  1890,  by  states : 

SUMMARY,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE,  BY  STATES :  1890. 


8TATIS. 


The  United  States 


'    PennajlvaniA. . 

I    New  York 

I    DeUware 

I    XUinoia 

Ohio 

West  Virginia. 


f 


Knmber 
of  estab- 
Uahmenta 
report- 
ing. 


Capital. 


Miacella- 
neons  ex- 
penses. 


jl  AVBRAOB  NDMBEB  OF  BM- 

FLOrtB  AND    TOTAL 
j  WAOB8.  (a) 


22     ;      $23,703,000    I    #1,111,088 

____    _   I.  »      ,  _ 


>     ... 


• 

Employes. 

Wages. 

12,820 

iO,  107, 547 

U  18,870.200 

^      I       2,127.015 

2 
2 
1 


2,000,872 


8n,210 
201,033 


08,830 


0,490 
1.12^ 


4.034,006 
425.080 


2,205  1,040,055 


CSost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


028,250,000 


20,507,831 
2,858,212 

4.793,007 


Value  of 
products. 


$40,722,463 


90,240,700 
3,850,715 

0,021,042 


•  Ineladss  400  officers,  firm  mem^rs,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages  amounting  to  $480,888,  distributed  as  follows:  Pennsylrania  205,  $344,021 ;  New  York 

I>eUwK«23,  $24,750;  UUnois,  Ohio,  And  West  VirginU  112,  $112,117. 

i»3 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


MISCKLLANEOCS  EXPENSES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  different  items  of  miscellaneous  expenses,  as  reported  by  the  manufacturers^ 
of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pii>e  at  the  census  of  1800: 

M18CELLA>'EOUS  EXPENSES,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STESU  PIPE,  BY  STATES:   1890. 


MlSCELUlIfEOCS  KXPEKBVS;^ 


STATKIS. 


I 
I 

;  Rent  pm'.d 
Total.        <         for 

tenancj*. 


The  rnitetl  Statet* $1.H1.«88     ..      $10,443  $89,046 

'         10.043  81.716 

I 

400  I          4.003 


[    roiinMylvauia. 811.216 

Now  York 

I    DeUware (        201.«O     : 

Illinois 


Ohio 

We«t  VirjnniA 


9K.839 


a,3j?y 


Repairs, 
rdinary 
Taxes.        Ins»ram*e.       buililin 

imac 
en*. 


onlinary, of  f*?*^.   Sundries  not 

and  macbhi-  dIms  fi^jorted. 


929.260 

19,881 

4,448 

4,931 


$151, 292 
127. 792 

23.500 


$216,020 
188.090 

9.800 
IK,  130 


$615,627 
383,694 

159,482 


72,451    . 


EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  each  class  of  employes  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  in  1800: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOVCS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASHES,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE:  1890. 


AVEKA<}I£   Nl'MBCR  OK   KMPLOYK8  AND  TOTAL  WAOKS. 


Ag^re|:ate«. 


Haleti  aliove  16  yc^ars.         FemaleH  above  15  years. 


Children. 


CLA!«B«I. 


^^*^  u?**       Total  WHgeM.        Number.   ■         Waives.  Numlier.   I     Wages.  Number.        Wages 


number 


_l 


All  riasses. 


Orticen*  or  lirm  niembem. 

rierks 

Skilh"*! 

Un»kille<1  

Piece  worker* 


2,829 

$6. 107,  M7 

5."> 

194.794 

:t45 

286.094 

5.922 

3,287.278 

r»,9io 

2.038.423 

597 

300,958 

12.536 


$6,045,972 


55  194. 794 

341  283.919 

5.922  3.287.278 

5.622    .  1.979.223 

596  300, 7r>8 

I 


8 

$3,671 

•J85           $57,904    « 

4 

2, 175 

4               1.496 

284            57. 704 

1                  200 

1                                              1 

The  following  statement  presents  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  the  average  number  of  employes  at  each 
rate,  not  including  officei-s,  firm  members,  clerks,  or  pieceworkers: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE:  1890. 

[NOT   INC'LUniNO   <»FFICEK.S,    FIRM    MEMBEK8.   AN1>  CLERKS,    OR  PIECEWORK EltS.] 


WEEKLY  RATE}*  OF  WAOE8. 


i  Males 
I  above 
i     10  years. 


lotal 


Under  $5 

$5  and  over  but  under  $6. . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7  . . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8 . . . 
$8  and  over  but  ander  $9 . . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  bat  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 . 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
C120  and  over  but  under  $25 . 
!25  and  over 


11.544 

107 

282 

1.106 

1.409 

3.184 

1,803 

1,123 

1.167 

718 

363 

283 


rCXBEB  or  BMPLOTKS 

1 

Females 

above 

15  years. 

Chib 

Iren.  1 

4 

284    '. 

1 
1 

1 

2:J5 

i 

29 

13 

7 
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During  the  census  year  1890  the  works  were  in  operation  an  average  of  9.97  months  each,  and  the  average 
term  of  employment  was  10.35  months.  The  excess  of  the  average  term  of  employment  over  the  average  term  of 
operation  beijig  caased  by  Ute  fact  that  the  establishments  reporting  the  greatest  uamber  of  employes  also  report 
the  maximum  term  of  operation. 

MATERIALS  USED. 


The  followhig  statement  shows  the  quantity  aiKl  cost  of  the  skelp  iron  and  skelp  steel  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  and  the  total  cost  of  fuel  and  other  materials  used  during  the  census 
year  1890.    All  the  quantities  given  in  this  report  are  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  WROrOHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE,  BY  STATES:  1«K). 


HTATE8. 


SKKLP    !BU.\. 


The  Unit4'd  SUteH. 


PeniMylrania.. 

New  York 

Delaware 

lUinoU 

Ohio 

Went  VirginU. 


;  Total  coHt  of 
:  all  materials. 


$38,290,000 

20,&07,831 
I       2,858,212 

4, 703, 967 


Tons. 

583.835 

442,051 
48,780 

73,004 


Cost. 

f22. 408, 775 

17, 733, 147 
2,0611.020 

2,600.006 


8KBLP  8TBKL. 


Tous. 


Cost. 


34,005    '    $1,454,604 


3,600 
12,048 

18,967 


Cost  of        Cost  of  all 
Cost  of  fuel. '       mill  other 

supplies.  ■   materials. 


$1,098,316         $386,107    I    $2,812,108 


137,500 
568.947 

748.247 


883.963 
100,028 


297.944 
36,492 


115,325  I    £1,671 


I 


1.546.277 
86. 725 

1, 170. 1U6 


A  classi  Heat  ion  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  1890  is  made  in  the  following  statement,  the  tons  and  cost  of  the  coal 
and  coke  and  the  total  cost  of  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil  being  shown  separately: 

FUEL  CONSUMED,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE,  BY  STATES:  imi 


BITrMINOUH  COAL. 


STATBS. 


The  Tuited  States. 


Pennsylvania. . 

New  York 

Delaware 

niinois 

Ohio 

W«*st  Virf(inia. 


Total  cost  of 
fuel. 


$1,098,316 

8H2.963 
1(H).028 

115.325 


TOIIH. 


Cost. 


roKK. 


Tons. 


259.752 

165.379  , 
31.710 

62.663 


$591,861 

411.862 
100.028 

79.971 


2,008 


608 


Cost. 

$6,775 
1.505 


NATURAL  (lAH. 

Cost. 

i 

$433,145    ' 

I 

1 

427.750    I 


OIL. 


(;«mt. 


$06,535    I 
41.747 


1,400 


Tk  1X0 


5.:{>*6 


24, 788     : 


PRODUCTS. 


In  the  following  statement  is  given  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  wrought  iron  and  Hteel  pii)e  made  in  the 
ceuBus  year  1890,  together  with  the  value  of  all  other  products: 

TONNAGE  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS,  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


STATE**. 


Total  value  of 
all  prodacts. 


The  United  SUtes $40.722,4!3 

Pennajlrania 30.249,796 

New  York U 

r^,  i       3.  MO.  715 

Delaware ) 

Illinois j 

Ohio   I       6.621.942 

West  Virginia J 


WBOUOHT  lEO.S  AMD  BTKKL  I'll'K  AND  BOILER  TUBX8. 


Iron. 


Tons. 


Valut* 


583, 248  $37, 038.  127 


460,007 
48.341 

74.900 


28.904,319 
2  904, 115 

5.139.693 


a  Chiedy  pi]i«  flttings. 


Steel. 


Vsltie  of  all 
other  products. 


Tons. 

20.354 

4.050 
10.0i»4 

15.300 


Value. 


I 


$2,184,251     ;       c$i.500,075 


274. 100 
KI1.6U0 

97H,  551 


981,377 
15.000  ' 


503, 
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LOCOMOTIVES, 


This  report  refers  only  to  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  in  establishments  operated  by  private  firms  or 
companies,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  business  of  railroad  repair  shops.  Many  of  the  leading  railroad  companies 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  for  their  own  use,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  production  of  locomotives  by  the  railroads  serves  only  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  large  force  of  skilled 
workmen  fully  employed  during  periods  when  the  amount  of  general  repair  work  is  not  sufficient. 

During  the  census  year  1890  there  were  20  establishments  in  the  United  States  prepared  to  manufacture 
locomotives,  and  of  this  number  19  were  in  operation  during  that  year.  The  following  summary  gives  the  statistics 
of  the  firms  or  companies  which  produced  locomotives  in  1890,  the  data  concerning  the  railroad  repair  shops  being 
exchnled.  Both  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890  the  statistics  of  the  locomotive  works  were  included  in  the  totals 
for  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  industry.  For  the  puri>oses  of  this  rejwrt,  however,  a  separation  was  made  at 
the  census  of  1890.    This  was  not  done  at  the  census  of  1880;  therefore,  com])arative  data  are  not  available. 

SUMMARY,  LOCOMOTIVE  MANUFACTURE,  HV  STATES:  1890. 


STATES. 


The  TuiUnI  States 


New  England  stateH  {b) 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

A 11  other  states  (e) 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
naent«    j 
reporting.; 


19 

4 
3 
5 
3 

4 


Capital. 


Miscella 

neons 

expenses. 


AVEBAOB    NUMBER  OP  EM 
,  PLOYt^S  AND  TOTAL  WAaE8.(a) 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


Valne  of 
]>ioducts. 


$24. 510,  574 


$001,380 


4, 030, 075 
4,  716. 360 
9,  «»25. 670 
4.014,158 
2.130.305 


152. 703 
103. 05U 
446.422 
210. 280 
78. 016 


Employes 

15.995 

2.029 
3.324 
6  254 
2,078 
2,  310 


Wage*. 

$9. 079. 142 

944.760 
1.667,292 
3. 935, 303 
1.080,580 
1.451,198 


$13, 338,  742 


$24. 922. 756 


1, 240.  728 
2,636,097 
5, 570, 868 
1.819.327 
2, 071, 722 


2,  405, 021 
4, 524,  723 
11.121,892 
3,258.710 
3.612,410 


a  Jnoludes  317  officers,  firm  uiembera.  and  clerks,  and  their  vagea  arooanting  to  $381,654,  distributed  as  follows:  New  England  states  18,  $:i4,800;  New  York 
56  $79.S42;  Pennsylvania  134.  $144,689-.  Virginia  62,  $55,903;  all  other  states  47  $66,020. 

b  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Maine,  1;  Massachnaetts,  1;  New  Hampshire.  1,  Rhode  Island,  1. 
e  Includes  eetablishmeuts  distributeil  as  follows:  Maryland,  1;  New  Jersey.  2;  Ohio,  1. 

MISCELLANEOITS  EXPENSES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  difierent  items  of  miscellaneous  expenses,  as  reported  by  locomotive 
manufacturers  at  the  census  of  1890: 


MLSCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  LOCOMOTIVE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES:    1890. 


8TATB8. 


The  United  States 


New  England  states 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

All  other  states 


MI8CKLLANSOU8  BXI'ElfyK». 


Total. 


$991,380 


Taxes. 


$93,809 


!l 


152,703 
103,050 
446,422  'i 

210,289  ;! 
78. 916  ' 


16,074 
10, 978 
38.808 
3,774 
24.235 


Insurance. 


$48,511 

4,720 
7,427 
22.400 
8,237 
5.637 


,  Repairs,  ordi- 
i  nary,  of  build- 
»       ings  and 
macninery. 


$434,983 


46.740 
45,606 
234.616 
88.021 
20.000 


Interest  paid 

on  cash  used 

m  the  business. 


(128,962 


20, 871 
29,384 
54.303 
23,089 
1,225 


Sundries  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


$285,055 


64,296 
0.655 
96,115 
87,168 
27,819 
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EMPLOYfiS   AXD    WAGES. 

.  The  following  statement    shows  the  average  number   and   total  wages   of  employes    by  classes,   in  the 
establishments  engaged  in  the  manofactare  of  locomotives  daring  the  census  year  1890: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  BY  CLASSES,  LOCOMOTIVE  MANUFACTURE:   1890. 


AVBRA(}E  NUMBER   OP  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


CLASSES. 


Aggregates 


Males  above  16  years.     Females  above  15  years. 


Children. 


^*^^   Total  wages.  I  Number,  j       Wages  Number.        Wages.      !•     Number. 


WageA. 


All  classes 15,995 


$9,079,142    I     15.959 


Officers  or  firm  members 

Clerks 

SkUled 

Unskilled 


45  ; 

272 

9,033  • 

4.028  , 


Pieceworkers '   2. 617 


174,267 

207i387 

5, 743, 894 

1,468,483 

1,485,111 


45 

-KB 

9,009 

4,025 

2.617 


$9,068,895 


9 


$5,137 


27 


$5,110 


174,267 

202.250 

5.739,084     1 

1.468,183    ! 

1.485  111      ! 


9 


5,137 


24 
3 


4,810    j 
300 


The  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  the  average  namber  of  employes  at  each  rate,  iucladiug  officers,  firm 
members,  and  clerks,  but  not  pieceworkers,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES   OF  WAGES,  LOCOMOTIVE  MANUFACTURE :  1890. 

[INCLUDING  OFFICEKS,   FIRM   MEMBERS,    AND   CLERKS,    BUT  NOT  PIECEWORKERS.] 


WKEKLT  RATES  OV  WAOK8. 


Total 

Under  $5 

$5  and  over  bat  nndei  $6. . 
$6  and  over  bat  under  $7 . . 
$7  and  over  bat  under  $8. . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $8. . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $10. 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 
$25  and  over 


AVKBAOE  KUMBKR  OP  BJfPLOTtS. 


Males  above  Femalesabove  chUdren. 


16  years. 


15  years. 


13,342 


9 


27 


4f<5 

359 

818 

1,884 

1,822 

1,501 

1,239 

2,092 

1.988 

304 

250 


27 


Daring  the  census  year  1890  the  locomotive  establishments  were  in  opei*ation  an  average  of  11.50  months  and 
the  average  term  of  employment  was  11.62  months,  the  excess  of  the  average  term  of  employment  over  the 
average  term  of  operation  being  caased  by  the  fact  that  the  establishments  reporting  the  greatest  number  of 
employes  also  report  the  maxjimam  term  of  operation. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

The  materials  consumed  by  the  locomotive  establishments  are  largely  of  a  costly  and  partly  finished  character, 
and  are  the  products  of  establishments  which  possess  special  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  various  parts 
entering  into  the  completed  engine.  The  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets,  tires,  wheels,  brass  and  copper  work, 
boiler  tubes,  forgings,  and  other  similar  articles  are  in  themselves  costly  products  and  the  cost  of  assembling  and 
further  manufacturing  these  various  articles  by  the  locomotive  works  into  the  finished  engine  is  less  than  half  the 
value  of  the  completed  product.  As  shown  by  the  statistics  presented  in  this  report  the  total  amount  paid  for 
labor  at  locomotive  works  was  $9,079,142,  and  for  the  general  miscellaneous  expenses,  exclusive  of  materials, 
$991,380,  a  total  of  $10,070,522,  or  only  40.41  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  materials  is  $13,338,742,  or  53.52  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  all  products. 
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PRODUCTS. 

Tbe  number  and  value  of  locomotives  made  during  the  year  1890  by  the  establishments  considered  in  this 
report  are  given  in  tbe  following  table,  together  with  the  value  of  all  other  products  and  the  total  value  of  all 
products: 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


STATES. 


LOCOMOnVKS. 


Total  valae  of 
all  products. 


The  United  Statea !      $24. 922. 756 


Xumber. 


2,409 


Value. 


Value  of  all 
other  products. 


New  England  states 

New  York 

PcDDsvlvania 

Virginia 

All  other  states 


2, 405, 021 
4. 524.  723 
11,121.892 
3.  258. 710 
3,612.410 


233 

513 

1.204 

76 

383 


$19.  752, 465 


$5,170,291 


1,887,015 
4, 392. 683 
9,474.049 
723,048 
3, 275. 070 


518.006 

132,  040 

1,647,243 

2, 535, 662 

337, 340 


While  the  returns  received  show  that  there  were  19  establishments  in  1890  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
locomotives,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  output  in  that  year  was  produced  by  a  few  establishments  which  make 
a  specialty  of  locomotive  building.  Of  the  2,409  locomotives  built  in  1890,  1,215,  or  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  were  made  by  2  establishments,  while  6  other  establishments  produced  834  locomotives,  making  a  total 
of  2,049  locomotives,  or  85.06  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

The  item  of  other  products  in  the  above  table  includes  foundry  and  general  maehine  shoj)  products,  which 
are  produced  by  a  number  of  the  smaller  locomotive  establishments  as  a  part  of  their  regular  business.  This 
item  also  includes  the  value  of  the  duplicate  parts  of  locomotives,  which  contributes  a  considerable  amount  to 
the  annual  product  of  the  larger  plants.  The  more  general  employment  of  the  system  of  making  the  various 
parts  of  the  locomotive  interchangeable  has  greatly  simplified  and  cheapened  the  otherwise  laborious  and  costly 
work  of  locomotive  repairs  by  the  railroad  companies. 

With  the  increased  demands  upon  the  railroads  in  the  matter  of  freight  and  passenger  service  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  locomotives  emi)loyed  upon  the  leading  roads. 

Considerable  attention  ha«  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  construction  of  comi>ound  locomotives,  various 
methods  being  adopted  by  the  different  works  in  the  arrangement  of  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders.  The 
claims  of  greater  eflBciency  and  low  fuel  consumption,  which  are  made  for  this  type  of  engine,  seem  to  have  been 
fully  met  in  actual  service. 

The  demands  of  railroad  traffic  in  this  country  have  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  product  of  the 
locomotive,  although  there  is  a  fpreign  demand  of  considerable  maguitude. 
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The  schedules  of  inqau^y  used  at  the  census  of  1890  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  brick,  pottery,  and  other 
products  in  which  clay  is  tbe  principal  material,  consisted  of  one  (Special  Schedule  No.  6)  intended  only  for  reports 
of  establishments  manufacturing  building  brick  as  tbe  principal  product;  one  (Special  Schedule  No.  11)  for 
establishments  manufacturing  whiteware  and  similar  i>orcelain  products,  and  one  (Special  Schedule  No.  11a)  for 
establishments  having  stone  or  earthern  ware,  terra  cotta  ware,  and  sewer  pipe  or  fire  brick  as  their  principal 
products. 

The  following  items  are  common  to  schedules  6  and  11a,  namely:  tile,  fire  brick,  and  sewer  pipe,  but  the 
remaining  products  reported  on  schedule  lla  are  more  properly  x)ottery  products,  and  for  thin  reason  tbe  data 
obtained  on  schedules  11  and  lla  have  been  consolidated,  as  belonging,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  under  the 
bead  of  "  Clay  and  pottery  products".  To  this  have  been  added  the  data  obtained  on  Special  Schedule  No.  6, 
which  are  also  presented  separately  under  the  head  of  *'  Brick  and  tile",  the  whole  subject  being  comprehended 
under  the  general  head  of  "  Clay  products^. 

At  the  census  of  1880  the  industries  covered  by  this  report  were  presented  under  the  following  heads:  "Brick 
and  tile";  '*  Drain  and  sewer  pipe";  ''  Stone  and  earthen  ware'';  and  "  Terra  cotta  ware ". 

The  year  covered  by  this  report  is  the  census  year  ending  May  31, 1800. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  statistics  for  the  industry  in  entirety  under  the  head  of 
*'  Clay  products  ",  and  also  for  the  two  branches,  "  Clay  and  pottery  products  "  and  "  Brick  and  tile",  resiHJCtively : 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  CLAY  PRODUCTS,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS,  AND  BRICK  AND  TILE:   1880  AND  1890. 


ITEMS 


Year. 


Total  !   Clay  and  pot- 

clay  products,  i  tcry  products. 


Brick  and 
tile. 


Xuniber  of  establishraeuta  .reportinfc 


Capital 

Miscellaneous  expanses  (a) 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate). 
Total  wages .' 


Officers. firm  memliera,  and  clerks:  (6) 
Average  number 


Total  wages 


1880 
1890 

18K0 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


1880 
1890 
1880 


All  other  employes :  (6) 
Average  number 


Total  wages 


Cost  of  materials  used. 
Value  of  products 


1880 
1890 
1880 
1880 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


6.383 
6.535 

$35,030,039 
108,  705. 070  i 


752 
707 

17,366.323 
26, 127, 1U4 


5.631 
5,828 

127, 673. 616 
82. 578, 566 


r7,  111.  776 

76. 576 
129, 447 

$17,044,259 
42,833.332 


$2,003,007 

10,221 
20.296 

$3:600.727 
10, 138, 143 


6.291 


1890    :        $4,254,943 


123,156 


$38. 578, 389 


$12,683,897 
18, 257, 999 

$41,810,920 
89,827,785 


$5, 108, 760 

66,355 
109, 151 

$13,443,532 
32.095,189 


1.316 


4,975 


$1,209,111 


$]t,965,832 


18,980 
'$8,'809,'632 


$2,900,063 
5, 618. 401 

$8,977,333 
22.057.090 


104, 176 
'$29,'7i9,"367' 


$9,774,834 
12,639,697 

$32,833,587 
67^  770. 


a  This  item  wua  not  reported  at  the  census  of  1880.  b  Not  reported  separately  at  the  censas  of  1880. 

From  the  above  summary  it  appears  that  the  number  of  establishments  reported  for  the  industry  in  entirety 
shows  an  increase  of  152  during  the  decade,  and  the  value  of  products  an  increase  of  $48,016,865,  or  114.84 
per  cent. 
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The  number  of  establishments  classed  as  manufacturers  of  '*  Clay  and  pottery  p'roducts  "  has. decreased  from 
752  to  707,  while  the  value  of  products  has  increased  from  $8,977,333  to  $22,057,090,  or  145.70  per  cent.  The 
number  of  establishments  manufacturing  ^^  Brick  and  tile^  has  increased  from  5,631  to  5,828,  and  the  value  of 
products  from  $32,833,587  to  $67,770,695,  or  106.41  per  cent. 

Owing  to  difierences  in  the  form  of  the  inquiry  and  in  the  method  of  collecting  the  data,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  make  complete  comparisons  of  the  statistics  for  the  two  census  periods.  The  result  of  these  differences  is  most 
apparent  in  the  statistics  of  capital  and  wages. 

The  form  of  question  used  at  the  census  of  1880  respecting  capital  was  as  follows:  ^^  Capital  (real  and 
personal)  invested  in  the  business  ^.  The  various  subheads  into  which  the  general  inquiry  of  1890  is  divided  will 
be  found  in  Tables  3  and  7  accompanying  this  report,  and  it  is  believed  they  embrace  all  the  items  which  represent 
eapital  except  the  value  of  hired  property,  which  is  not  included  in  the  statistics  concerning  this  industry. 

In  the  manufacture  of  clay  and  pottery  products  the  value  of  plant  constituted  59.73  per  cent  and  the  value 
of  live  assets  40.27  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  capital,  while  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  the  value  of  plant 
is  64.94  per  cent  and  live  assets  35.06  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  capital. 

The  inquiry  concerning  employes  and  wages  used  at  the  Tenth  Census  called  for  the  average  number  of 
•  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  respectively,  employed  during  the  year  and  the  total 
amount  paid  in  wages,  without  designating  the  different  classes. 

The  classification  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  as  follows:  first,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled 
workmen ;  overseers  and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers) ;  second,  officers 
or  firm  members;  third,  clerks;  fourth,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen;  fifth, 
pieceworkers  not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

The  questions  required  a  statement  of  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  at>ove  15  years, 
and  children,  respectively,  employed  during  the  year  in  each  class,  also  the  actual  amount  of  wages  paid  to  each 
number,  and  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  respectively, 
employed  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages,  exclusive  of  those  reported  as  employed  on  piecework. 

Of  the  different  classes  of  employes  reported  for  the  entire  industry  it  appears  there  >¥ere  5,021  officers  or  firm 
members,  or  3.88  per  cent  of  all  the  employes,  receiving  $3,390,766  as  wages,  or  7.91  per  cent  of  the  total  wages 
paid  in  the  industry.  There  were  1,270  clerks,  or  0.98  per  cent  of  the  employes,  reported  as  receiving  $864,177  as 
wages,  or  2.02  per  cent  of  the  total  wages,  while  the  operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled  employes,  and  pieceworkers 
were  123,156  in  number,  or  95.14  per  cent  of  all  the  employes,  and  received  $38,578,389  as  wages,  or  90.07  per  cent 
of  the  total  wages. 

Considering  the  employes  for  the  entire  industry,  and  for  "  Clay  and  pottery  products''  and  "  Brick  and  tile",  the 
following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  and 
the  percentage  each  is  of  the  total  number  of  employes: 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS,  FEMALES  ABOVE  15  YEARS,  AND  CHILDREN,  WITH  PERCENTAGES 

OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  CLAY  PRODUCTS :  1890. 

[INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MKMBKRS,  AND  CLERKS;   ALSO  PIECEWORKERS.] 


BRAKCHKS. 

number  of 
employes. 

MALES  ABO^-E  16 
TKAR8. 

FEMALES  ABOVE  15 
TBAB8. 

1 
CHILDBEK. 

i    Avenge 
.   namber. 

.1 

Per  cent    i    Avermge 
of  total.    ';    number. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Average       Per  cent 
number.        of  total. 

Totftl  claT  Drodocto. 

129.447 

121, 789 

1                      ' 

94.06               2,337    |            LSI 

1 

5,321               4.11 

CIav  and  Dottorv  Drodncts 

20.296 
109, 151 

17,670 
104, 119 

87.06               2,071     1          10.20 

5SS     1              9  71 

Brick  and  tile 

95.39                   266 

•i                           ' 
0.24                 4.768.                4.37 

1 
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The  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  exclasive  of  those  employed 
on  piecework,  Tejwrtetl  at  the  difiereut  weekly  rates  of  wages  in  the  entire  industry  and  in  each  of  the  two  branches 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  CLAY  PRODUCTS:   1890. 

[INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM   MEMBERS,   AND   CLERKS,  BUT   NOT  THOSE   EMPLOYED  ON   PIECEWORK.] 


WEEKLY  &ATE8  OP  WAGES. 


Total - 

Under  $5 

$5  and  over  bnt  under  $6  . . 
$6  and  over  buc  under  $7  . . 
$7  and  over  bat  under  $8  . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  |8  . . 
$9  and  over  but  under  $10  . 
$10  and  over  bnt  under  $12 
$12  and  over  bnt  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  nnder  $25. 
$25  and  over 


TOTAL  CLAY  PB0DUCT8. 


CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS. 


BRICK  AND  TILE. 


Males 

above  16 

Years. 


113. 753 


6.200 

5.868 

10,248 

15, 171 

12,100 

20,282 

17.901 

13, 449 

8.049 

2. 445 

1.872 


Females  ; 
above    >  Children . 
15  vears. ' 


1,786 


Males      Females  i 

above  16  '    above      Children, 
years.    1 15  years. 


1.161 

190 

187 

59 

56 

61 

34 

24 

9 

5 


4,774 

3,783 

612 

227 

al52 


15,218 

705 

559 

627 

1,788 

2,020 

2,626 

2,323 

2,257 

1,2»6 

474 

543 


1,580 


405 


1,058 

109 

170 

48 

42 

53 

18 

16 

4 

2 


377 

23 

5 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


98. 535 


Females 
above     Children. 
.15  vears. 


206 


5.564 

5.309 

9.621 

1.1.  383 

10.  (V89 

17.656 

15.668 

11. 192 

6  753 

1.971 

1.32U 


4.369 


103 
21 
17 
11 
14 
•8 
16 
8 


5 


3,406 
580 
222 

a  152 


a  $7  and  over. 

Of  the  113,753  male  employes  reported  for  tlie  entire  industry  as  receiving  wages  according  to  time,  50,382,  or 
44^  per  cent,  received  $S  and  over  but  under  $12  a  week.  There  are  1,780  females  reporte<l,  1,101  of  them 
receiving  less  than  $5  a  week.  Establishments  classed  as  manufacturing  '*  Clay  and  pottery  pro<lucts  "  report 
SS.47  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  females  employed  in  the  entire  industry.  From  Table  5,  showing  employes 
by  occupations,  it  appears  that  females  are  employed  largely  as  biscuitware  brushers,  decorators,  fillers  in, 
frlostware  dressers,  and  spongers. 

MATERIALS  USED. 

No  previous  census  inquiry  has  comprehended  data  relating  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  statistics 
of  wages  and  materials.  The  data  presented  for  1890  are  intended  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  production  other 
than  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant  and  interest  on  capital. 

The  difterence  between  the  cost  and  the  value  shown  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  net  profits  or 
earnings  of  capital,  because  these  statistics  contain  no  information  relating  to  cost  of  selling,  mercantile  losses, 
and  depreciation  of  plant.  The  census  inquiry  was  intended  simply  to  ascertain  the  relation  which  capital, 
exi>ense«,  wages,  and  cost  of  materials  bear  to  the  value  at  the  works  of  the  products  of  manufa(*turing  industry, 
excluding  all  cost  or  ex])enses  pertaining  to  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  business. 

The  schedules  of  inquiry  containe<l  a  series  of  questions  designed  to  obtain  the  total  cost  of  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  products  reported,  and  also  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  of  the  specified  classes  of 
material.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  presented  in  Tables  3  and  7,  but  they  should  not  be  accepted  as 
statements  of  the  exact  quantities  and  cost  of  the  resx>ective  classes  or  kinds  of  materials,  because  in  some  instances 
the  individual  reports  did  not  contain  complete  information  relating  to  all  details,  and  in  others  the  cost  of  some 
of  the  materials  wa^  included  in  other  iten;is  of  expense.  Where  clay  and  sand  were  mined  by  the  establishments 
reporting  no  quantity  w.as  reported,  but  the  cost  is  embraced  by  the  amount  reported  as  paid  for  labor;  also, 
where  natural  gas  was  used  for  fuel  no  cost  was  reported  under  the  head  of  ^'FueP,  because  the  gas  was  obtained 
from  wells  on  the  premises,  and  the  annual  cost  for  labor,  piping,  and  other  purposes  is  embraced  by  replies  under 
other  heads. 

It  is  probable  that  the  data  presented  nnder  the  head  '^AU  other  clay  and  cement",  in  Table  3,  contain  amounts 
which  should  have  been  distributee!  to  the  various  specified  classes  of  clay.  To  some  extent  the  value  of  ^^All 
other  materials"  represents  materials  which  should  have  been  distributed  to  the  various  specified  classes  of 
materials,  so  these  classified  data  should  only  be  accepted  as  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  relative  cost  of  each 
class  of  materia]  as  compared  with  the  total  cost  of  all  materials  used.  The  relative  cost  of  materials,  as  reported 
for  the  manufacture  of  <<Clay  and  pottery  products",  may  be  more  clearly  shown  by  arranging  the  various  classes 
in  four  principal  groups,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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COST  OF  CLASSIFIED  MATERIALS  AND   PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  TOTAL  COST  OF  ALL  MATERIALS,  CLAY 

AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS:  1890. 


MATEEULLS. 


Total 

CUy 

Fuel 

Hiscellaneous 

Packing  materials 


Cost. 


$5,618,401 


2,083.421 

1,799,146 

1,401,050 

334,775 


Percentage 
of  total 

coat  of  ma 
terials. 


100.00 

\ 

37.08    i 
.32,02    1 
24.94 
5.96 


CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS. 

The  classification  and  grouping  of  products  in  Table  3,  ''Clay  and  pottery  products '^y  are  arbitrary,  and  must 
not  be  taken  as  showing  with  exactness  the  total  values  or  quantities  of  the  respective  classes  of  products  in  the 
various  groups,  because  it  has  been  found  impossible  sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  data  obtained  to  enable  a 
perfect  division  and  distribution  ta  the  difierent  groups.  The  prox)ortion  which  each  group  bears  to  the  total  value 
of  products  is  as  follows: 

VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  TOTAL  VALL^  OF  ALL  PRODUCTS,  CLAY 

AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS:  1890. 


I 


PRODUCTS. 


Value 


Percentage 

of  total 

value  of 

products- 


Total  I  $22,057,090 

China  and  fancy  ware 3, 542, 831 

Porcelain  and  earthenware I  6, 183, 152 

Porcelain,  special  ware i  266, 507 

Stoneware i  2, 056, 463 

Terracotta |  2.244,790 

Fire  clay  products 1,315,449 

Miscellaneous C.  447, 898 


100.00 


16.00 

28.03 
1.21 
9.32 

10.18 
5.97 

29.23 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  clay  and  pottery  industry.  The 
products  of  these  two  centers  constitute  30.69  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  entire  product  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  during  the  census  year.  The  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  cities  in  the  manufacture  of  **Clay 
and  pottery  products^  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  INDUSTRY  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  AND  EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO:    1890. 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establishments  reporting 
Capital 


Value  of  plant. 
Live  assets 


Miscellaneous  expenses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 
Total  wages 


Trenton. 


32 
$4,875,507 


Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks: 

Average  nomber 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes:  * 

Average  number 

Total  wages 


2, 728, 913 
2, 146, 5M 

$434,354 

4,006 

$2,347,701 


160 
$203,069 

3,035 
$2,144,032 


Cost  of  materials  used $1, 198, 090 


(Hav 

Fuel 

Miscellaneous 

Packing  materials 


Value  of  products f . 


China  and  fancy  ware 

Porcelain  and  earthenware 

Porcelain,  spcMrial  ware 

Terra  cotta 

Miscellaneous 


1. 843, 029 

2. 513,  865 

14.5()0 

42,299 

217,509 


East 
Liverpool. 


23 
$2, 127. 281 


1.219,543 
907,738 

$157. 421 

2.155 

$1,066,913 


93 
$89,844 

2.062 
$877,069 

$669,357 


285.262    I 
26U580 
474. 874 
176,374 


171.954 

130.448 

273. 912 

93,043 


.•  $4,631,202    r2.137.0G3 


460.533 

1.510.G61 

51.000 

315 

114.554 
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BRICK  AND  TILE. 

The  details  concerning  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  dififerent  products  rei)orted  by  establishments  classed 
as  "  Brick  and  tile''  are  shown  in  Table  7. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  each  class  of  products  and  the  percentage  that  the  value  of  each 
is  of  the  total  value  of  product-s  reported  for  this  branch  of  the  industry: 

VALUE  OF  CLASSIFIED  PRODUCTS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  ALL  PRODUCTS,  BRICK 

AND  TILE:  1890. 


PRODUCTS. 


Total 

Common  brick 

Firebrick 

Preaaed  brick 

Vitrified  brick.... 
Paving  blocks  — 

Tile 

All  other  products 


Value. 


Percentage 

of  total 

value  of 

products. 


$67,770,895 


100.00 


48. 810. 271 

72.02 

5,652.564 

8.34 

5, 973. 903 

8.82 

400,040 

0.72 

492.400 

0.73 

5.000,804 

7.39 

1.341,714 

1.98 

Sewer  pipe,  tile,  and  fire  brick  are  manufactured  by  establishments  classed  as  ^^  Brick  and  tile  ^^  and  also  by 
those  classed  as  **Clay  and  pottery  products".  Sewer  pipe  to  the  value  of  $5,394,921,  tile  to  the  value  of 
f  5,805,762,  and  fire  brick  to  the  value  of  $6,318,770  were  manufactured  by  establishments  reported  in  both  classes. 

Of  the  tabular  statements  accompanying  this  report,  Tables  1,  2,  and  6  are  comparative  for  1880  and  1890  of 
the  statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  *<  Clay  products"  in  entirety,  and  to  the  two  branches  of  the  industry, 
''Claiy  and  pottery  products''  and  ^<  Brick  and  tile",  respectively,  including  all  data  under  the  principal  heads  of 
the  inquiry  common  to  both  census  investigations.  The  data  for  ^^Clay  and  pottery  products"  for  1880  include 
drain  and  sewer  pipe,  stone  ai)d  earthen  ware,  and  terra  cotta  ware.  These  classes  were  shown  separately  at  the 
Tenth  Census.  Table  3  presents  in  detail  the  statistics  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census  by  establishments 
manufacturing  whiteware  and  porcelain,  stone  or  earthen  ware,  terra  cotta  ware,  drain  and  sewer  pipe,  or  fire 
brick  as  their  principal  product.    These  establishments  are  classified  as  <^  Clay  and  pottery  products". 

The  schedule  of  inquiry  respecting  whiteware  and  porcelain  i>roducts  contained  questions  designed  to  obtain 
a  statement  from  each  establishment,  of  the  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children, 
respectively,  employed  at  specified  occupations  and  the  rate  of  daily  wages  paid  to  each;  also  the  average  number 
of  hoars  in  the  ordinary  day  of  labor  and  the  average  number  of  days  employed  during  the  year.  The  results  of 
the  inquiry  are  presented  in  Table  5.  They  do  not  show  the  total  number  employed  in  any  of  the  occupations, 
because  a  number  of  establishments  did  not  reply  to  these  questions.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  presentation 
embraces  a  sufficient  number  of  reports  to  make  it  fairly  comprehensive  and  accurate.  In  considering  the  average 
earnings  given  in  this  and  other  tables,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  employes  includes  apprentices. 

A  large  number  of  apprentices  are  reported  for  some  branches  of  the  industry,  and  as  they  receive 
comparatively  low  wages  their  inclusion  tends  to  lower  the  average  wages  obtained  from  the  total  for  all  classes 
of  employes. 

Table  7  is  a  statement  presenting  in  detail  the  statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  as 
reported  at  the  Eleventh  Census. 

Table  4  for  "Clay  and  pottery  products"  and  Table  8  for  "Brick  and  tile",  contain  detailed  statistics  concerning 
employes  and  wages.  They  present  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and 
children  employed  during  the  census  year  1890,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^,  the  respective 
classes,  excepting  pieceworkers,  for  whom  the  average  number  and  total  wages  are  shown.  These  tables  also 
jfhow  the  distribution  of  the  average  number  of  employes  at  the  various  weekly  rates  of  wages,  excluding 
pieceworkers,  and  the  average  number  of  hours  in  an  ordinary  day  of  labor. 

The  number  of  employes  reported  is  the  average  number  employed  during  the  year,  that  is,  the  average 
number  having  continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  establishments.  Upon  this  basis 
the  computations  are  made  to  obtain  "Average  weekly  earnings".  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  for 
each  establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  embraced  by  its  term  of  ox)eration.  The  result  is  the 
number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employe  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  reports, 
the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  entire  labor  is  obtained.  This  number,  used  as  a 
divisor  for  the  total  wages  reported,  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 
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Table  1.— COUPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CLAY  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 
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Itakou 
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1.240 
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l.S£ 

31 

13 
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80S,  0*0 

IN 
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3W 

18.396 

180.4^ 

lit  400 
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ii3.m 

4B3!55a 

!3« 
40S 

l.tI4 

30,033 
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70.725 
238,3111 

lit  no 

1              ^^^^ 

!             M«.3e3 

'.         m^ 

'^ 

12.  XK 

»5    i'         ^ 

8.0U0 

iS:?S 
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l:Z 
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5S3.S83 
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!.iT5    1             4               85 

2K.0W 
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11 
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11 
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■; 

ssu.vai 

I             820,507  - 

40 

'           1.311.108 
3,0MW» 

i-^ 

tK.tZt 

MS.Z7I 

2.202    ;           10 
2-84J    !           70 

MS 
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333.  »I5 

tffiS 

i         i:»30.600 
j         3.a!S.818 

S.6M 

578,030 
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22 

M 

5«,»00 
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1,810.700 

7M.7W 
j           1  «50,«l 

J:Si 

360.745 
63S.370 

i.-m 

*s 
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H».42S 
1.407.BS7 

3W.T05 
1           1.817,431 

litcn 

IIS.  170 
KIZ.1M 

858 
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s 

£ 

313:488 

1,SSJ:3J0 

737 

87.853 

* 

'K 

45,780 

214.370. 

1       B.am,tn 

1. 000 

5.027 

807. 875 
2,M,388 

2.S2B 
5.532 

i! 

i£ 

l.^S^ 

1.S75.32S 
4.78^810 

«8 

ZI.400 

08 

iJ:SS 

2 

U5.S40     ■ 
S.rei.TTi 

875 

:,720 

152.813 
844.850 

,S'     I 

,S 

103.078 
484.818 

354.203 
1173.832 

13 

3.874 

13 

1,245 

{             188.  U5 

713 
1.534 

148. 3BI 
301.  S07 

707    ,            2 
1.523    1           10 

! 

108.885 
»4,330 

835,' IW 

'         3.788.J00 
10,5«9.0U 

S,»» 

1,78^883 

4.120.180 

4.  BIB 

8.  ail 

484 

329 

1.588.039 
1.877.488 

1:801.  UK 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  CLAY  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


AVBHAOB  KUMBEE  OP  BMPLGTAB  AMD  TOTAL  WAOBS.  ! 


STATES  AND  TERBITOIUE8. 


Namber 
of 
Year,  eatablish-' 
'   mentH 
reporting. 


New  Mexico. 
New  York  . . 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1880 


North  Can>liiia 1880 

;    1800 


North  Dakota  <&) 


1890 


Ohio 1880 

1890 

Uklahuma  (C)    1890 

lyreguu 1880 

dl890 

1 

PeDDAvlvaiiia  .   1880 

1890 

Rhode  iHhuid 1880 

1890 

South  Carolina 1880 

1890 

! 

South  Dakota  (6) 1890 


Tf  uneanee . 

Texaa 

Utah 

Vermont .. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
dl890 

1880 
1890 


Virginia 1880 

1890 


Washington '    1880 

1890 


We»t  Virginia 


1880 
1890 


WiiHTonAin 1880 

1890 

Wyoming 1880 

1890 

All  other  Htates dl890 


(a) 

386 
331 

68 
71 


1,010 
1,000 


23 

47 

624 
576 

3 

4 

32 
44 

11 

98 
88 

121 
143 

30 
40 

28 
20 

99 
98 

3 
.90 

53 
35 

134 
153 

2 
7 


C    I 


Capital. 


$800 


AggregateH. 


^uTi'i?.   I  TOUI  wage.. 


I    Coat  of  mate-  |       Value 
Malen        Females  liala  U8e<l.      ;  of  products, 

above  16   |    above     Children, 
years.     .  15  years. 


4, 732, 105 
11,196,350 

55,990 
266,790 

30,095 

4.538,083 
12, 139. 977 

2,990 

55,496 
656. 151 

5.800,069 
15. 607, 046 

108,500 
165,475 

37,000 
244.407 

103,605 

360,254 
1,092,100 

197,6.10 
1. 139, 561 

126, 575 
279, 147 

198. 250 
139, 915 

306,9:^5 
1,560,787 

4.000 
1,211,158 

268,050 
280,628 

656,772 
2,573,733 

1.500 
28,97flr 

257,485 


8 


$600 


8 


8,258 
12,562 

616 
1,071 

80 

8.043 
14, 174 

16 

187 
701 

9,314 
15, 283 

207 
151 

385 
821 

219 

1,582 
2,164 

1,210 
2,173 

193 
758 

252 
226 

1,457 
2,480 

18 
1,910 

504 
471 

1,493 
2,969 

28 
31 

162 


1. 958.  505 
4,  336.  575 

50,028 
154.831 

18, 495 

2,C0O,685 
4,961.675 

6.684 

43.  814 
237, 773 

2, 359. 400 
5,510.187 

36,700 
,    68.221 

38, 103 
131,403 


49.04 

252.  Kl 
677,206 

212,029 
617, 988 

,16.600 
232,458 

52, 310 
48, 475 

194.227 
615, 130 

2,930 
734.866 

127,412 
144,600 

257,738 
740, 615 

5,300 
11,410 

82,351 


m  I 


7.429 
12.050 

435 

077 

80 

7.606 
13  020 

16 

184 
089 

7,845 
13,965 

207 
161 

287 
756 

219 

1.248 
1,902 

1,067 
2,110 

152 
692 

244 
219 

1,209 
2,335 

18 
1,882 

440 
428 

1.209 
2,874 

28 
31 

146 


$500 


171 
284 

3 
1 


•) 


0 
8 

8 
3 


658 
210 

178 
03 


243 
032 

1,004 
516 

1 

2 
12 

91 
135 

1.378 
1,183 

96 
05 


325 
194 

135 
60 

41 
66 

8 
6 

248 


10 

18 

3 

61 

3 

40 

8 

186 

10 

85 

1,  406. 218 
1,658,608 

35.  2.')7 
66.663 

6,505 

1,843,767 
2, 336, 160 

l,40f 

10. 107 
66,230 

1,566,110 
2,131,164 

27.000 
20,900 

25,708 
48.315 

17.623 

141,68:{ 
195.882 

111.824 
267,143 

20,625 
66.551 

32.735 
24.535 

86. 935 
217.502 

1.650 
233, 510 

49,169 
09.949 

193, 076 
400,132 

1.400 
3.723 

38,308 


$1,500' 


5, 022, 024 
8. 806. 2rj 

152. 524 
346,270 

45,77S 

5, 760, 765 
10, 860, 038. 

11,500 

104,24a 
461,648 

5,561,322 
11,143,668 

08,000 
133.000 

07,010 
270,880 

134,650 

535,373 
1,  277,  307 

474,688 
1, 311.  270 

00,302 
421,&'S8 

124.660 
110, 03» 

425, 386 
1,361,438 

7,500 
1, 620, 470 

251,410 
304,865 

708,004 
1,785,442 

8,500 
25.900 

182, 300 


a  Xont*  rep<»rted  m  1800. 
6  Set*  Dakota. 

r  Part  of  Indian  territory  in  1880.  from  which  no  reports  were  received. 

d  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments  in  either  branch  of  the  industry,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not 
be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are  distributed  aa  follows:   Clay  and  pottery  producta .-  Delaware,  2;  Flonda,  1;  Nebraska    1^  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  1.    Bnck 
'  tile :  Indian  territory,  1. 
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Tablk  a.— COHFAUTITE  statement,  CLA.T  and  POTTEBY  PKODLCTS,  by  states  and  TEBSrrOSlES:  1880  AKD  1890. 
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IT 
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7 
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U,000 
U3,07S 
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14.  MI 
88.811 
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18M 

1  ,       * 

57.811 
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I 

4.IW 

18 
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mo 
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M 
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«» 
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« 
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8aS     !               UI.73B 
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38                    288,303 
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2 

i.mo 
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M 
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---       IMO 
UN 
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<.8T3             2.m2.S1u 
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135                1.111,230 

1,178.474 
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" 
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i,s:8 
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a  None  reported  Id  1880. 


5  S«e  note  a  it  end  of  Is 
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Tablb  a.— comparative  statement,  clay  and  pottery  products,  by  states  and  TERRITORIES: 

1880  AND  1890— Continaed. 


STATU  A5D  TKRRITORIB8. 


Year. 


1880 
1890 


Tennessee 

Texas 

rub 

Vemiont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Went  Virginia 

WLscoDsin 

All  other  sUtes al890 


N  amber 

of 
establish- 
ments 
reporting 


1880 
1880 

1880 
'al890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


8 
10 

8 
19 


3 

4 

15 
10 

1 

4 

6 

8 

15 
16 

8 


Capital. 


116,900 
45,884 

14,100 
85.147 

4.000 


65,000 
53,340 

16,850 
13. 170 

1,000 
152, 193 

25,100 
86.682 

95,900 
185.340 

268,225 


▲VXRAOB  NCMBBB  OP  EMPLOT^  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


-Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


Total  wages. 


29 

74 

25 

133 


28 
29 

32 
39 

2 

84 

58 
68 

98 
150 

154 


$5,294 
20,400 

8,430 
53,610 

1,800 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


24 
59 

25 
131 


Females 

above 
15  years. 


Children. 


3 
15 


13,700 
13,502 

6,155 
7.919 

500 
50,405 

16,111 
2Z.828 

26.387 
68.820 

85,503 


28 
28 

29 
35 

2 
83 

56 
60 

94 
148 

142 


3 

4 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials Bsed. 


2 
2 


6 

4 


2 
4 


8 


$2,115 
7,085 

6.790 
18,011 

800 


14.000 
7,527 

6,515 
2,949 

500 
19,626 

9,208 
12,640 

32.  576 
35,771 

39,786 


Value 
of  products. 


$12,260 
33,030 

26.270 
96,580 

5,000 


41,  (KM) 
29,048 

26.597 
17,840 

1.500 
139.  H29 

32,700 
55,372 

100.395 
142.  977 

192.300 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed. 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Delaware  2;   Florida,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Rhode  Island,  2;  Utah,  1. 

2588 33 


These  establishmcnit 
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4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


13 
14 
15 
16 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


8TATK9  AND  TBRKITORIK8. 


Nam- 
berof 
esteb- 

lish 
mento 
report 

ing. 


The  United  States. 


2  Alabama 

3  Arkansas. 


California... 

Colorarlo 

Connecticut 


Dint  riot  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 


11     Iowa 


12     Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. 

Haiue 

Maryland. 


17  I  Massachusetts. 

18  Michigan 

19  I  Minnesota 

20  Mississippi 

21  Missouri 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York , 

North  Carolina . . 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia . 
Winconsin 


.  96     All  other  states  (a) 


707 


CAPITAL. 


Aggregate, 


11 
9 

12 
6 

15 

5 
17 
40 
20 
29 

6 

10 

5 

9 

U 

29 

11 

9 

3 

45 

4 

60 

56 

9 

125 

67 

5 

10 

19 

4 

10 
4 

8 

16 

8 


Value  of  plant. 


Total. 


$26,127,104  ;  $15,606,965 


37.208 

22.234 

1. 048. 682 

232, 610 

212,445 

173, 702 
229.269 
1,675.108 
266.020 
311,921 

21,275 
250.643 

41.550 
382,852 
497,507 


-1 


811, 

364. 

243. 

50, 

1.408, 

61. 

5, 478. 

2.785, 

3, 

5.927. 

2.689. 

n. 

45. 
85, 
53. 

13. 
152. 

86. 
185. 
268, 


541 
446 
075 
140 
502 

350 
332 
120 
146 
139 

211 
975 
884 
147 
340 

170 
193 
682 
340 
225 


Land. 


32,330 

16,023 

747,220 

122.736 

107,250 

110,646 
168,350 
997,377 
147,150 
221,860 

16.180 
162,911 

31,800 
163.600 
287,000 

414, 740 
184,425 
141.400 
33,380 
871. 135 

25,750 
3, 128, 183 
1,600.920  I 
2.080  I 
3. 673. 765 

1,671  374 

9,780 

29.523 

68,807 

38,000 

7.075 

116,923 

62,205 

94,952 

190,105 


♦3,976,737 

22,830 

3,978 

130,400 

47,883 

19,100 

33,625 
33.290 
154, 140 
38,950 
77,025 

2.900 

32,560 

10.000 

62.500 

101.800 

68,200 
35,950 
54,600 
10,850 
247,770 

4,500 

766,533 

441,350 

430 

865.677 

455,411 

5,600 

5.180 

21,627 

13,750 

1,950 

52,160 

38.200 

'31,798 

84,200 


Buildings. 


$6,709,949 


Machinen*. 
tools,  and 
imple-       I 
ments.      < 


Total. 


$4,920,269  i  $10,520,149 


4,375 

8.850 

314,050 

33.121 

47,000 

30,253 
48.985 
353,537 
73.500 
80,200 

8,450 
39.900 

7,500 
48.600 
82,750 

177,800 
45.150 
40,900 
12,000 

807,457 

10,700 

1.525.553 

r27,800 

1.060 

1,720,110 


—  1 


3,200 
46,114 
15,700 
26.503 
55,900 


5,105 

3.195 

302,770 

41,732 

41,150 

46.768 
86.075 
399,700 
34.700 
64,635 

4,830 

90.451 

14,300 

52,500 

102,450 

168,740 

103,325 

45,900 

10,530 

315,908 

10,550 

836,097 

431,770 

590 

1,087,978 


753,066 

462,897 

3.200 

980 

8,840 

15,503 

29,125 

18.055 

18,700 

5,550 

1.925 
18,649 

8,305 
36,651 
60.005 


4,878  : 

6,211  ! 

301,462 

109.904  , 

105. 195  j 

63,056 
60.919  '. 
767.731 
118,870 

90.061 ; 

5.095 
87,732  I 

9,750  ' 
219,252 
210,507 

396,801 
180.021 
101,675 
16.760 
537,457 

35.600 

2. 350, 149 

1.184,200 

1,066 

2, 253, 374 

1,017,837 

2.195 

16, 361 

16,340 

15,340 

6,095 
35,270 
24,477 
90,388 
78.120 


Live  assets. 


Raw 
materials. 


$864,768 


Stock  in  proc- 
ess and  fin- 
ished prod- 
ucts on  hand. 


385 

1.005 

19,635 

10.825 

8,160 

1,150 

3.139 

62,383 

11.396 

8,274 

730 

11,336 

1.050 

42,920 

19.490 

54,323 

6,745 

6,225 

260 

24,701 

2,200 

256,919 

146,492 

95 

144,098 

80,175 

360 

1.835 

2.845 

1.100 

560 
3,750 

575  ' 
5,803 
23,800 


Cash,  bills 
andaoooiints 
receivable, 
and  all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


^4,  (Mo,  WNS 


$4,711,473 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  diacloeed. 
distributed  M  follows:  Delaware,  2;  Florida,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Oregon,  1;  Rhode  Island,  2;  Ut«h,  L 


2,365 

3,340 

142,984 

52,150 

54,050 

24.500 
24.260 
322,501 
46.150 
48,506 

2,790 
29.932 

6,000 

102,972 

83,858 

191,575 
88,626 
55,550 
10,700 

239,319 

20,560 

1,123,910 

567,498 

876 

965,507 

497,623 

1.525 

9,210 

11.020 

8,600 

4.335 
22,050 
15.409 
26.577 
37.000 


Theee  establishments  are 


2.128 

1.866 

138.843 

46,929 

42,965 

37,406 
83,520 
382.757 
61,325 
33,281 

1,575 
46,464 

2,700 

73,360 

107,159 

150.903 

84,650 

39.900 

5.800 

273,437 

12.850 
969,290 
470. 210 


95 

1,143,769 

440,039 

310 

5,316 

2,475 

5,640 

1.200 

9,470 

8,493 

58.008 

17,320 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 
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PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890. 


MISCKLLANBOCS  EXPBN'SBS. 


Total. 


Kent  paid 
for  tenancy. 


$2,003,007 


833 

1,5H5 

153.400 

10, 215 

29.315 

0,803 

5.739 

143.204 

lo.  UWo 

24,123 

1,390 
13, 528 

2,405 
20.7^7 

9.079 

42,489 

22,374 

21,566 

511 

185.671 

5.9T2 
467,998 
167.503  . 
57  ! 
450,3.13 


Taxes. 


Insurance. 


Repairs, 
ordinary, 
of  buUd- 
inge  and 
machinery. 


Interest 
paid  on 
cash  used 
in  the  busi- 
ness. 


All  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


AVBRAOB  KUMBBU  OP  BMPLOT^^  AND  TOTAL  WAQBS. 


Aggregates. 


Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 


l'*^'   Touawnge.. 


Males  above  16  years. 


number. 


20,296 


62 

76 

393 

121 

257 

89 

264 

1,512 

359 

279 

36 

201 

51 

172 

623 


36 
4,628 
1.756 

34 
4,873 

1,671 

34 

74 

133 

29 

39 

84 

68 

150 

154 


Number. 


$10. 138. 143 


15,387 
22.333 

260.497 
87, 249 

143, 256 

40,621 

90,011 

753,934 

165,164 

119, 613 

11,390 
97,886 
23,767 
82, 707 
263,797 


510 

274,987 

208 

96,620 

181 

8tf,  921 

46 

24.98U 

1.003 

553.904 

19.022 

2.  596. 099 

901,160 

6.  721 

2, 312,  51U 

745,795 
10. 105 
20.400 
53.610 
13.502 

7.919 
50,405 
27,828 
68,820 
85,503 


1,268 


6 
10 
31 
15 
28 

1 
31 
67 
32 
34 

6 
19 

8 
14 
17 

43 

18 

16 

8 

80 

5 
194 
114 

7 
254 

120 

5 

7 

16 

3 

8 
10 

7 
19 
15 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Wages. 


Number. 


$1, 247, 513 

2,603 

4,848 
40,000 
24.960 
31, 610 

900 
20.540 
64.221 
30,787 
23,202 

3.294 
16.162 

5.  844 
12,  529 
17.014 

43,540 
20,270 
12,200 
7,000 
90,663 

2.624 
2:i7. 922 
114.246 

2,899 
250.902 

103, 785 

2,040 

4,476 

10.243 

1,350 

2,694 

9,300 

4,804 

14.444 

12.607 


48 


Wages.  " 


$21,598 


916 


615 


I 
1 

3 

300 
210 

1,540 

1 

2 

1.305 

9 
9 

4,394 
3,802 

13 
2 

5,906 
1,050 

1     1 

1 
1 

140 
400 

; 

2 

1,020 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 
U 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

23 
23 
24 
25 
28 

27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
38 
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8TATB8  Ain)  TKRSIT0BIS8. 


The  United  States. 


AUbaina  . 
ArkansAB. 
California 
Colorado.. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
.6  i  Connecticut 


7  ,  Diatrirtof  Columbia. 

8  ;  Georgia 

9  lUiDoiH 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Indiaua 
Iowa  ... 


Kansaa . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


MasMichnsetts. 

Michigan 

Minneaota 

M  issisMippi 

Miaaoun 


22  New  Hampshire. 

23  I  New  Jemey 

24  New  York 

25  North  Carolina.. 
2«     Ohio 


27  Pennsylvania.. 

28  South  Carolina 

29  Tennessee 

30  I  Texas 

31  '  Vermont 


32  Virginia 

33  Washington 

34  West  Virginia.. 

35  Wisconsin 

36  All  other  states 


▲TK&AOB  OTTMBEB  OF  KMPLOT^  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— continued. 


Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


13.950 


40 
42 

355 
99 

172 

86 

217 

1,275 

245 

218 

20 
142 

42 
151 
491 

364 
172 
1^ 
32 
954 

17 
2,731 
1.223 

23 
2,835 

1,337 
27 
48 
85 
18 

21 

73 

43 

109 

120 


Wages. 


$6,808,408 


10,880 
13,625 
215, 777 
60,089 
84,016 

38,521 

64,059 

623.545 

110.994 

84,173 

5.844 

61,277 

17.347 

65,538 

214.337 

193,007 
69,376 
56,509 
16.600 

436.321 

8,622 

1,619.255 

626,916 

3.422 
1,301,373 

585.376 

6,750 

11,624 

25.6h7 

7,512 

3.900 
40,745 
16. 147 
44,338 
<M.906 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Number. 


1,532 


2 

if 


4 

35 
41 


15 


65 
43 


8 
579 
176 


436 
103 


2 
2 


Wages. 


$346,288 


470 


4,510 


504 
5.720 
8,058 


2,270 


15,000 
10,985 


480 

200 

3.276 

131.606 

42,116 


98,319 
20.836 


360 


828 
750 


Children. 


Number. 


405 


11 
16 


6 
8 


2 
43 


Wages. 


20 

7 
7 
4 
5 
15 


96 

12 


78 

37 

1 

15 

1 


8 


$99,982 


618 
1,760  ; 


1,300 
1,636 


40 
5,853 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Number. 


192 


2,130  I 

950  ' 

1.124 

600 

600 

3,519 


16,398 
1,496 


13,756 

3,704 

75 

1,700 

142 


225 


664 
i,*566" 


2,452 


5 

4 

7 

1 

32 

2 
10 
90 
27 
23 

7 

23 

1 

6 

25 

47 
11 
36 
1 
40 

6 

711 

147 

4 

1,030 

71 
1 
4 

30 
7 


10 
20 

7 


Wages. 


$l,4n,156 


1,196 

1,474 

4,720 

900 

21,484 

1.200 

4,868 

53,679 

13, 141 

10,238 

2,060 

17,562 

576 

4,400 
14,156 

24,250 

5,850 

20,132 

780 

21,740 

4.500 

505,740 

83,401 

400 

576,334 

30,994 
400 

2.600 
17,398 

4,240 

1,100 


5,713 
9.210 
4,720 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Number. 


491 


14 

4 


Wages. 


$152,554 


Children. 


2,184  I 
2,000  i 


Nomber. 


3 
3 


846 
715 


220 
75 


170 


66,984 
29.183 


50,142 


500 


Wages. 


150  ,    $30,644 


2 


156 


104 


156 


88         14,400  I 


57  , 

1 


15,778 
50 
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MATBBIALS  U8BO. 

CO«t. 

CUy. 

Total. 

China  day. 

Ball  clay. 

Sagger  clay. 

All  other  clay  and 
cement. 

1 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

1 
Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

'      Tons. 

Cost. 

$5,618,401 

1.206,878 

$2,083,421 

27,632 

$306,756 

4,096 

$58,188 

41,477 

$137,724 

3.338 

•40, 570 

26.508 

$79,458 

1,104,827 

$1,461,726 

1 

3,803 

7.438 

276, 121 

88.167 

47.693 

29,880 
31, 177 
426.134 
65.456 
49.962 

4,696 
48.498 

9.431 

87,935 

116.560 

114.355 
55.362 
57, 612 
11,457 

318, 781 

11,872 

1,366,834 

537,673 

2.350 

1,313.230 

300.164 
2,665 

971 

8,303 

42,320 

26,875 

2.939 

23,220 

4,642 

108,526 

5,617 

13,444 

862 

11,502 

2.45«) 

21,240 

77,359 

24,007 

15, 751 

21. 747 

2,600 

155,502 

680 

78,241 

108,309 

1,814 

313, 140 

102,048 
!            1.150 

■•i 

954 

2.740 

94.839 

63,580 

22,749 

12,700 
11,0€6 
206.721 
16,731 
17, 332 

1,799 
26,493 

4,650 
63,006 
67,634 

40,845 

13,080 

81,786 

4,250 

130, 528 

3,511 

3:^8, 908 

234.016 

866 

420,806 

201,691 
1.450 
3,216 
6,847 
3.638 

727 

6,712 

6,326 

22,104 

21,943 

6 

25 

770 

350 

3,700 

676 

860 

1.460 

196 

7,953 

38.620 

26,875 

2,939 

23,220 

4,517 

100,388 

4,240 

12,942 

502 
10.650 

363 

2,890 

93,389 

63.680 

22,749 

12,700 

10,887 

174,584 

9.780 

14,831 

1.079 
24.691 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

126 

4,693 

890 

412 

360 
252 

179 
8,327 
1,666 

701 

720 
602 

1 

8 

3,140 
186 

18,800 
2,117 

400 
12 
90 

6,000 

150 

1,800 

i 

6 
688 

10 
2,003 

9 

1 

16  ; 

1 

10 
11 

i 

12 

600 

1,200 

13 

2, 460            4, 650 
21. 240           53. 095 

u 

15 

880 

666 

1 

7,080 
3,440 

76 
16 

945 
300 

660 

201 
66 
32 

3.076 

1.899; 
200  1 
136  • 

67 
6 

801 
91 

440 
135 

1,120 
657 

75, 237 

22,985 

15,685 

21,715 

2.600 

154.263 

660 

44,624 

102, 784 

90 

288,383 

89,383 
1,150 

615 
1.642 

460 

430 

550 

4,200 

10,753 

10,097 

44,613 

84,458 

12,880 

31.650 

4.250 

128.560 

1,921 

108.443 

190.397 

510 

196. 612 

154.286 

1.450 

921 

3,687 

2,860 

627 

6.712 

6,326 

22,029 

21, 878 

16 

17 
18 

''*'** 



19 

|. ...... . 

1  ., . 

'***! 

20 

869 

20 

10,620 

1,631 

797 

300 

129;  864 

10,884 

611 

20 

8.030 

904 

1.724 

6.796 

8,400 

685 

120 

47,049 

4,886 

355 
82,447 

36,718 

259 

20 

12,845 

1,637 

477 

120 

26,841 

8,709 

21 

30 
1,260 
1,353 

600 
16,300 
19.640 

30 
962 

460 
10,501 

22 
23 
24 

25 

8,984 
631 

123,693 
8,156 

771 
1          90 

12,078 
1.375  ] 

2,243 

29 

i 

28,212 
500 

5,964 
3.515 

28,864 
10,657 

26 

27 
28 

7.085  '!            2  145 

1.630 

1,092 

160 

100 

2,296 

2,260 

788 

100 

, 

20 

18.011 
7,527 

2,949 
19, 626  • 
12,640 
35,771  ' 

2,634 
600 

530 

550 

4,200 

10.R53 

' 

1 

1 

30 

1 

^. ....... 

31 

! 

32 

1 

1 

33 

|. ....... 

1 

34 

• 

100 
110 

75 
66 

• 

35 

1           39,786              10.207 



1 

• 

36 

t 



I 

. 
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8TATB8  AND  TBBBITOBIBS. 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9     IlliDoU. 
10 
11 


The  United  SUtes 


Alabama  — 
ArkaoMin  . . . 
California.. 
Colorado  . . . 
Connecticat 


District  of  Columbia 
Georgia 


Indiana 
Iowa . . . 


12  Kan^iaa 

13  ;  Kentucky 

14  ;  Louisiana 

15  i  Maine 

16  '  Maryland 


17 
18 
19 
20 
31 

V2 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
85 


Massacbnsetts . 

Michigan 

Minnetfota 

Mississippi  — 
Missouri 


New  Hampshire. 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania.  . 
South  'Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington  ... 
West  VirginLi . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  static 


MATKKIALB  U8KD—0OU tinned. 


Fuel. 


Total  cost. 


1 


$1,799,146 


2.503  ! 
3,962  i<. 
159.327  ; 
6,810  : 

10,814  ; 

13,251 
17.431 
160,145 
28.511 
29,877 


2,289 
15. 075 

2,368 
31,754 
28,274 

38,365 

36.991 

19,429 

6,7110 

152,066 

3,392 
319.823 
153, 403 

1,445 
372,  vv4 

121.793 

9:H) 

3,726 

10,583 

2,380 

1.663 

12,505 

5.846 

6,135 

16,496 


Coal. 


Tons. 


604,859 


180 


12.264 
1.996 
2.140 

4.712 
6,225 

77.679 
4.815 

11.098 

415 

7,530 


8,884 
8.385 

6.262 

13,548 

3.545 

2,000 

92,890 

422 
79,458 
37,294 


185,442 
29,7^ 


1,040 

""26 

10 


2.505 
1,405 
2.831 


Cost. 


$1,404,256 


305  IJ 


101. 144 
6.606 

».«»;, 

12.201 
15,214 
143.204  ; 
1L350 
23.339  ' 

1.469   • 
13.410  ' 


28,684 
25.275 

28,439   I 

34.205 

10.915 

2,700 

130,341 

2,482 
306,118 
137.931 


255,233 

73,304 

"'i.'920 

120 

19 


5.568  : 
4.337  I 
9,774 


\ 


Wood. 


Cords. 


95.811 


1.330 

2,135 

14,440 

40 

200 

350 
1.641 
6,085 
2.445 
2.433 

273 
1.000 

909 
1,420 

743 

2.365 
1.180 
5.583 
1,900 

7,287 

320 
3.522 
5.760 
1.490 
6.397 

6.633 

925 

1.517 

5.414 

515 

1.134 

4,201 

160 

593 

3.462 


I 


Cost.      ! 


AU  other  fuel 
(Cost.) 


$250,244 

2.288 

3.962 

58.183 

204 

955 

1,050 
2,217 
16,836 
5.361 
5,213 

595 
1,665 
2.256 
3.045 
2.999 

9.926 
2.156 
8,414 
4.000 
12.725 

810 

13.7(6 

15,132 

1.445 

10,756 

26,219 
930 

1.806 
10,583 

2.260 

1.344 

12.505 

278 

1.699 

6,722 


$144,646 


210 


Packing  materials. 


Total  cost. 


$334,775 


240 


105 

11.800 

1,325 

225 


112 
25 


630 
100 


100 
'346' 


107,005 
22.270 


300 


99 


4.480 

50 
1. 140  1 
1,765  ; 
3,223  1 

42 

12 
201 


Straw,  etc 
(Cost.) 


$78,125 


20 

i.'ioo 

30 


4.329 

2.890 
860 


74 

1,270 
177.702 

7,342 

20 

110.729 

17.487 


118  ! 
21 

720 

I 

30  I 


30 ; 


748 

144 

32 

12 
17 


744 

800 
100 


51 

120 
43,027 

872 

12 

24.795 

4.667 


Crates 

and 

hogsheads. 

(X^t.) 


$209,485 


100 

i'ijo 


1.000 

681 

2.579 

5 


115 


3,100 

1,450 
690 


12 

150 

109,146 

C,122 

5 

70,384 

10.886 


48 

6 

160 


70 
'560 


20  i 


Barrels 

and 
boxea. 
(Cost.) 


$47,165 


i:» 


350 

20 

140 

336 

500 

5 


485 

640 
70 


11 

1,000 

25.529 

348 

3 

15,550 

1,934 


15 


30 


10 
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PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890 -Continued. 


MATUUALS  usBD-~contiaued. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total  cost. 

1 

j    Oxide  of  zinc. 

1 

Oxide  of  lead. 

1 

Oxide  oj 

r  cobalt. 

Cost.  ; 

1 

1         Borax. 

1 

Boracic  acid. 

F 
Tons. 
33,310 

lint. 
Cost. 

Feldspar. 
Tons.       Cost. 

PI* 

'  Cost. 

1 

Pounds. 

1 
1 

Cost.   < 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

i               1 
Pounds.!  Cost. 

Pounds. 
'    355,916 

Cost. 

Tons. 

$1,401,059  ' 

216. 670 

$13,660  '; 

1 

1 

1  1,172,235 

1 

$84,917 

33, 447 

$80,860 

1 
65,885     $6,290 

$41,089 

ri00,462  i 

20.514 

$172, 495 

4,054 

$38,661 

1 

256 

736 

21.715 

17.777 

9.550 

3.879 

1.540 

57.503 

17.991 

2.711 

596 

6,729 

2.413 

3,086 

26.323 

32.255 

4.431 

6,297 

507 

36.113 

3.699 

5:10.311 

142. 812 

20 

408. 701 

49.193 

285 

25 

1.560 

789 

'■                  .               1 

1                 i| 

^                                 ^    1 

1 

1 

1 , 

1 
1 

1 

19 

2 

i:::::::::.;:::::::.! 

1 

I 



1 

8 

1 

100 

8| 

,1 

1 

500 

1.650 

4 

i::::::::;! 

■***:::::i 

44,022       4,000 

1 
1 

........ 

5 

1                              f 

25,  OM 

2,000 

480 

1,200  ! 

416  ,          50 

177 

945 

21 

7 

9 

25 

1,212 

6 

279 

87 

187 

316 

2,040 

93 

6 

1                 i 

1 

1                 1 

1 

7 

.::::::::::i::: :::' 

1.000 

4.950 

600 

2,440 

350 
9,000 

75 
480 

48| 
124 

2a 

540 

cv..... 

1 

4 
152 
239 

30 
1. 215 
2,158 

4 

807 

50 

100 

6.  OHO 

656 

8 

480 
1,200 

35 

1         72 

1 

70 
300 

180 
780 

ioo           4 

10,  Til       1, 071 

1, 700           170 

475  .          76 

1 

9 
10 

n 

, 

. 

12 

t 

1 

1 
1 

I 

■ 

75 

825  ' 

3 

47 

13 

[ 

1 

14 

' 

1 

- 1 

15 

13.500 

1 

4,750 

687 
362 

43,700 
27,840 

2,740 
1.G80 

i 

675 

1        270 

1,545 
687 

800  1          10 

6,900 
225 

763 
27 

475 

1,225 

3,930 
4,634 

300 
112 

3, 122 
1,620 

80 

25 

6 

12 

823 

3»2 
90 
30 

16 
17 

' 

18 

1 

200 

25 

; 

20              5 

1 

I 

.•••■••• 

•••••••••• 

19 

1 

1 

20 

10 

10 

1     108.670 

4,800 

4  ; 

1 

6' 
7,361  , 
330 

5,710 

0.000 

i      354, 143 

40,900 



238 

1 
450 
32. 119  1 
2,771 

' 7 

250 

14,395 

515 

13 

565    ; 

35,961  1 
1,150, 

10 i 

1 

7 

3 
946 
307 

111 

36 

11.664 

4,5:{0 

21 

, 

300  !          45 

157,158     17,395 

4,000          480 

........ 

30 

19,114 

,    2,379 

1 

8.864 

545 

450 

140,513 

20, 161 

15 

80.861 

4,425 

15 

14.379 

740 

* 

225 

104,385 

9.196 

22 

2,450 
1,210 

323 

106 

23 
24 
25 

78,790 
4.460 

4,469 

343 

1 

582,036 
62,460 

36, 130 
4,995 

1 

15,971 
500 

38,150  i 
)        625 

1 

6, 217           736 
325            34 

181.192     21.728 
'3,550          355 

3,855 
251 

44,829 
2,267 

755 
128 

11,288 
1.059 

26 

27 
28 

I........... 

!.:::....::: ;: :::  .  i:::: ::: 

:  ::: 

29 

. 

1 i ! 

i     .     ... 

30 

300 

1 

30 

■ L.. 1 

1 

■ 

31 

32 
:w 
34 
35 
36 

529 

1 

3,300 

246 

• 

!        1    • 

1     1    i  ■ 

1 



I 

1.409 

1 

1 

1 ! 

1 

469 

■ 

1 

1          14 

r 

4 

f 

1 

i 1 

r      .»..,.,,, 

7.532 

500 
2,000 

35 
170 

'                  ! 

1 

1         1 

1 

1 

20 

1,317 

1 

"'!!*"*!;!!!::!  t::::;::: 

1 

\" 

i         1       J 

• 

1 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  ».— detailed  statement.  CLAY  AND  POTTERY 


STATES  AND  TBBRITORIBS. 


2 

3 
4 
5 
G 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

la 
IP 

tl 

22' 
23 
24 
25  . 

26 

27 
28| 
29 
30  I 
31 


Alabama  — 
ArkaBiMw  .. 
California . . 
Colorado  . . . 
Connectiout 


District  of  Colamhia 

Georgia 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas. .. 
Kentacky 
Ix^aisian'a 

Maine 

Maryland 


Massach  II  setts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  . . . 
Missouri 


New  Uampsliire. 

Xew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania  . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


I 


Virginia 

Washin^on  — 
"West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


MATKSIAL8  U8KD— continned. 


MiaoeUaneons — Continned. 


Whiting. 


Salt. 


i    Liquid 
I  ana  coin 
1      Kold. 
■     (Cost.) 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Color. 
(Cost.) 


Copper 

and  steel 

plate*. 

(Coat.) 


Sand. 


The  United  SUtes 1.293,365      $16,026       3,096     $16,417  ,     $96,480 


Albany 

dip. 
(Cost.) 


1 

Rent 

puSd 

MiU 

for 

upplies. 
(Coat.) 

power 
and 

heat. 

(Coat.) 

All 

other  ma- 

teriala. 

(Coat.) 


I 


12.000 


120 


9,560 
4.200 
0,970 


117 

312 

57 


300 


12.500 
6,750  ' 


197 
75 


20 

600 

884,626 

8.900 


5 
317 
3 
6  . 

"2, 
30 
242 
15  . 
14 

3 
2 
o 

23 
6 

4 

30 
80 


61 

2,170 

54 

205 


502 
240  ! 
1.597  ' 
77  ! 
67 

18 
15 
20 
68 
26 

166 

90 

480 


1,000 


302,939 
44.000 


30 

12  . 
10,772  ■ 
120 


569 


2,530 


127 
156 


3,336 
875 


455 

884 


$51,229,:  $14,222:167,107!  $64,858 


55  i. 


500 


802  . 
■'21''. 


5  :. 

150  '. 


I 


7,387 


10 


1.100 
1.080 
'"26 


950 
4,450 


$13,532  I  $67,460  <  $3,300 


2 

3.200 

10.300 

1,605 

5.240 
580 

2,657 

61 

514 

133 
1.507 
150 
885 
305 

3.840 
3.300 
5,230 


1.069  '      5.040 


1,000 

^,793 

1,600 


60  i 1,691 


1 
3,200 
5,300 
1,231 

2,020 
176 

2.784 

82 

347 

173 
1,840 

335 
1.855 

335 

2,827 
3.044 
2.640 


25  ' 
497  I 

362 : 


65 


30  ; 

8,000   

23  I 

125  •        450 


26 

1,214 

511 

766 

220 

150 

30 

73 

110 


620 

2 

16,953 

125 

30 


$359,092 


900  <. 
25  .. 


90 


590 


175! 
25.843  ' 
800 


29,910         19,602 


236 


774 


770  ! 


907 


6 
4 


52  : 


80  I 


10 


6 


98 
645 


100 
"9 


500 

3.303 

300 


210 
1.665 
7,776 


4,716  :     5.060 


3.179 
160 


610 
200 


2.195 

210 

1,484 

14,108 


3,543 

900  1 

1.000 
120 

490 

!*'.'"!!. .J 

250 
1,082 

107  ■ 
1,068 

*  566 

967  I 

485  ' 


9,351  I 
1,743  ' 


'606"! 
260  I 


7,195 

2,475 
160 


845 
749 


610 
175 


.'I     1,200  i        1,300 


.1. 


5.821  .        6,743 
26  '  13 


343 
53 


60 
130 
486 


24.689 

2,726 
25 


240 


40 


50 


a  Includes  sanitary  or  plumbers*  earthenware  to  the  value  of  $1,214,400  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 


37 

144 

6.325 

8.400 

2.500 

650 

587 

24,361 

10,237 

1.263 

152 
2,859 
2,003 
1.000 
2,048 

8,806 

1.087 

2,997 

150 

28,263 

25 

70,022 

83.788 

5 

75,168 

24.674 

1(K) 

25 

255 

614 

35 
109 
344 

456 
3 


I 
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PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERHITORIES:  1890-Continaed. 


1 
1 

VALUE  or 

PBODUCTB. 

' 

Porcelain  and  earthenware. 

China  and  fancy  ware. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

ToUl. 

Stone 
porcelain. 

1 

White 
granite. 

ac  or 

cream 

colored. 

Rock, 
ingham. 

Yellow. 

All  other 

earthenware. 

(a) 

1 

Total. 

i 

China  (both 
hard  and  soft 
biscuit)  vit- 
rified and 
vitreous. 

Decorated 
ware. 

Art  pottery 
and  porce- 
lain and 
lomamental 
tiling. 

$22,057,090 

$6. 183, 152 

#660,107 

$1,676,579 

$1, 226. 161 

$207,751 

$231,802 

$2,171,752- 

$3,542,831 

1 

$460,334 

$2,125,320 

$057,168 

1 

23,381 

35,849 

895,260 

215, 542 

267,840 

114,637 

211.250 

1  5Vt  590 

3.998 
1,144 
9.600 
4^500 
61,200 

9,000 
16,270 
34,105 
17,020 
13. 100  . 

10,915 

48.400 

32,570 

6,300  , 

170, 508  1 

186,200 

31,700 

i             16.250 

281 

1,576 

2,141 
1,144 
9,600 
4,500 
16,200 

9,000 

402 

15,785 

11,520 

8.100 

290 

4.300 

32,570 

6,300 

8.528 

132,700 
31,700 
16,000 

2.116 

172 

1,944 

2 

, 

3 

1 

200 

1 

200 

4 

1 



5 

45,000 

1 

80,000 

80,000 

6 

! 

1 

7 
8 

14.000 
18,820 

868 

1,000 

4.000 

156.000 

1.600 

1,200 

a 

4,666 

156,000 

600 

1.200 



0 

313  421 

5,000 

'  500 

1,000 

10 

237.275 

1              23,117 

1M,578 

45.370 

292.314 

504.225 

505.354 

228  352  ! 

10,000 

10,625 
16.900 

11 

1 

12 

.......... 

12,700 

14,500 

13 

: 

14 

1ft 

2,400 
30,000 

40,500 

111,000 
23,500 

4,000 

4,080 

115,800 
63.500 

300 

115,250 
28,500 

250 
35,000 

16 
17 

18 

214  600  ' 

250 

5,300 

1 

5.300 

10 

44,000 

, 

.............. 

20 

1,278,713 

45.300 
5. 165. 537 
2. 122, 744 

13.120 
5, 047, 501 

1. 739. 953 
14.291 
33,030 
96,580 
29,048 

17.810 

139.829 

55.372 

142.977 

j             192.300 

27,676 

3,000 

2,662,314 

231.942 

3,520 
2, 071, 291  ' 

416,671 

9,800 

13,400 

34,810 

1.248 

1.900 

2.850 

7,300 

13,150 

,               »,500 

1,600 

3,946 

22,130 

3,000 

1.245,649 

170,995 

740 

116,470 

218, 878 

9,800 

13.400 

34,810 

3.000 

35.000 

1,859,754 

168. 751 

1,000 

2,000 

35,000 
363.826 
115,000 

21 



22 

376, 021 
1,650 
2,780 

105,280 

79.000 

526.311 
43,568 

418.733 
15,729 

23.600 

72,000 

425,683 
33,351 

1, 070, 245 
20,400 

23 
24 

25 

1,002,843 
63,357 

571,399 
35,800 

156,547 
10,036 

118. 752 
9,600 

890,472 
144, 577 

.......  ....... 

561.824 
84,577 

334,648 
60.000 

26 
27 

28 

1 

29 

1 

1 

30 

1,248 

31 

1.900 
2. 850 
7.300 
18,150 
4,900 

1 

■ 

82 

* 

33 

• 

84 

2,561 

2.561 

86 

4,600 

M 

; 

1 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  ».— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY 


STATSS  AND  TEBRITORIB8. 


The  United  States. 


2  ,  Alabama 

3  Arkanaaa. . . 

4  California... 

5  Colorada 

6  Connecticat. 


TALUB  or  PRODUCTS— oontinaed. 


Terra  ootta. 


TaUI. 


$2,244,790 


Chimney 
tops. 


$101, 208 


Chimney 
fines. 


Brick. 


Lumber. 


ii 


Nnmbsrof 
1,000. 


$88,184 


$204,700  i!  11,031 


Value. 


$187,920 


HoUow  brick 

and  fire 

proofing. 


$196,050 


Electric  oon- 
doiU. 


Architectaral 
and 


work. 


$53,500 


$1,431,228 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


District  of  Colnmbia. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


12  i  Kansas  . . . 

13  Kentucky 

14  Louisiana. 


157,900 


2,700 

20,882 

40,000 

443,000 

120,000 

15,780 

210 
10,000 


6,100 


6,800 


2,000 


3,600 


200 

i'soo 


300 

"35 

126 


10,500 
'""566' 
882 


60,000 
4,700 


278 
1,000 
1,530 

30 


5,000 

5.000 

10,830 

210 


60,000 


7,500 


20.000 


134,500 


200 


40.000 

875,000 

55,000 

50 


15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 


33 
84 
85 


Maine 

Maryland. 


Masaaohusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . . .  . 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 


25,100 
153.000 

40,000 

5.612 

54,000 


175,417 


88.302 
539.187 


157,424 

179,610 
36 


4,900  I 


3,000 


600 
100 


25,000 
20,000 


5,112 


500 


40,000 


1.800 


36,000 


14.200 


46,384 


21,177  ' 
542 


27,987 
8,910 


1,750 


100.000 


30 


6,840 


18.000 


3,500 
1,300 


40,875 
13,000 


958 

40 

4 


12,447 

800 
36 


45,000 


29,800 
45,250 


33.500 


190 
130,000 


107,903 


26,250 
380,645 


53,600 
124.650 


3,150 


Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vu-ginia. . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


10,660 


3,660 


7,  COO 


120 
350 


120 
360 


a  Includes  items  as  follows:  porcelain  dcorknoba,  $100,524:    New  York,  $07,524:  Ohio.  $3,000.    Mineral  doorknobs,  Ohio,  $23,000.    Slectrio  insolaton  aod 
trimmings,  $52,348 :  New  York,  $27,848;  Ohio.  $25,000.    Hardware  trimmings,  $80,635:    MMsachosetts,  $3,201;  New  Jersey,  $14,500;  New  York,  $72,884. 
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PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


VALUB  < 

or  PBODUora— continued. 

Fire  clay 

• 

1 

Stoneware. 

Porcelain 

and 

special 

ware,  (a) 

• 

Tile. 

1 
Sewer  pipe.' 

Saggers' 

plus, 

stUto, 

spars,  and 

ground 

spar  and 

flint. 

All  other 
product* 

nut 

elsewhere 

specified. 

ToUI. 

Cmm 

1 

Fire  brick. 

Fnmece 
fittings. 

$161,469 

Stove 
liniDffs 

similar 
prodacts. 

Total. 

Stoneware. 

1 

Stone 
fancv 
goods. 

\jttM                VT1«C»S 

'reV>rt«.>  retorts. 

1 

N  amber 
,  of  1,000. 

1 

Value. 

$1,315,449 

121.408 

$312. 343 

:    28,145 

1 

$668,206 

$151,023  j 

$2,066,463 

$1,999,483 

$57,000  ; 

$266,507 

$795,958 

$5, 107. 212 

$290,339 

$254,389 

1 

100 

S40 

83.750 

5 

18 

1      2, 495 

915 

103 

340 

83,750 

20,100 

17,167 
33.125 
2,460 
15, 787 
25.500 

•  3,500 
21,800 

224,886 
49,850 

132,134 

8.890 
21.400 

16.667 
33,125 
2.460 
15. 787 
25.200 

3,500 
21,800 

224,886 
49.800 

132, 134 

8.540 
19,100 

500  , 

9 

1,200 

40 

843.350 

62.765 

70,540 

80,184 

103.830 

318,  580 

10.000 

82,S15 

i . 

3 

.!!.!!..   i 

"is,*  666 

5,000 
27,900 

1,000 

50 

7,121 

4 

127,490 

107.390 

j 

5 

300 

A 

91 

'              7 

:      2,000 

2, 313 

91 
25,500 
39,925 

7 

25,.'»00 

0 

82,278 

1,008 

21,345 

310.020 

114,951 

1.051 

322 

58.778 

9 

50' 

10 

2.300 
2,980 

110 
190 

2,300 
2,980 

9,165 

11 

150 
2.300 

12 

55,000 

1,000 

13 

12.800 

12,800 

14 

75.000 

500 
70 

230 

75,666  ! 
2,100 

19, 075 
3,200 

44,000 
12, 167 

87,500 

1          41.500 
'          12,187 

67. 000 

2.500 

8,000 
14,000 

2,000 
65.000 

138,914 
29,500 

52.000 

122,840 

28.800 

15 

9,100 

7,000 
23,878 

150 
34,000 

16 

42  963 

'.......... 

500 
1 

3,201 

14.000 

17 

3.200 

.  •  .  • 

1 

18 

1 •" 

1 

110,000 

44.000 

140,713 

100,000 

44,000 

149.713 

10,000 ; 

250 

19 

1 

•  •  •          •  • 

1 

20 

I        268.227 

12,000 

28,578 

1      9,643 

191, 672 

34,079 

1 

i 

i23,666 

1 

533,000 

7,300 
176.693 

20 

21 

1 

i 

1 

22 

25.480 

i      1,000 
1,173 


25,486 
93.405 

22.289 

185,293 

9.800 

487,391 

200,950 

1,875 

15.780 

46,720 

22,500 

14,240 
720 
11,672 
29,854 
25,500 

17.289 

185,293 

9.600 

4.58, 591 

200,950 

1,875 

15.780 

45.820 

22.500 

10,240 
720 
11,572 
28,854 
25,200 

5,000 

14,500 
197.806 

5. 055 
26.745 

"hak'oAl' 

75,508 
6.000 

23 

212  755 

11   400 

17,450 

90,500 

549,265           5!o66 

24 

1 

25 

117,488    ' 

78.750 
187.567 

5,241 

1,430 

100 

250 

50 

88.738 

65.250  : 
1.600 
2.600 
2.500 

28,800 

51,000 

13,700 
20,650 

1. 199. 100         M  205 

14.340 
41. 571 

26 

2^.517 
1.6IH) 
3.400 
7.500 

'        7.200 

t 

500 

485,407 
980 

27 

! 

28 

1 

800 
5,000 

150 
500 

866' 

,        1.350 

29 

i66* 
1 

1.800 



30 

5,300 

81 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4,000 

1.800 

"•SS 

14,800 

400 

32 

600 

...J           ..    . 

10 

600 

107.023 

33 

1 

.......... 

; 

38  000 

i 

34 

1 
'............ 

1                           ^  _ 

1 

2.600, 
800 

78,926 
152. 750 

9,066 
I        2,200 

35 

2,000 

........ 

1 

2.666 

38 

1 

i 
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Table  4. --CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
28 

27 
28 
29 

80 
81 

32 
33 
34 
35 


8TATSS  JIND  TSBBITOR1K8. 


The  United  States  ... 


Alabama  — 
ArkaDsaa — 
California.., 
'Colorado  — 
€k>nnecticnt 


Diatrict  of  Colombia. 

Georgia 

lUinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas — 
Kentacky . 
Loaisiana  ■ 
Maine.... 
Maryland . 


Massacbnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania  . . 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee...... 

Texas 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

AU  other  states  (a) 


Num- 
ber 
of 

eetab 

Ush 

ments 

report 
ing 


707 


11 
9 

12 
6 

15 

5 
17 
40 
20 
29 

6 

10 

5 

9 

11 

29 

11 

9 

3 

45 

4 
80 
56 

9 
125 

67 

5 

10 

19 

4 

10 

4 

8 

16 

8 


ATKRAOB  KUMBBB  OF  KMPLOTfiS  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  ATBBAOB  WBBKLT  BABNIN08. 


-A^ggregates. 


Average 
nombor. 


20.296 


Total 


$10, 138, 143 


62 

76 

393 

121 

257 

89 

264  I 

1,512  i 

359  I 

279  ! 

3.1 
201 

51 
172 
623 

510 

208 

181 

46 

1.093 

36 
4.628 
1,756 

34 
4,873 

1,671 

34 

74 

133 

29 

39 

84 

68 

150 

154 


Officers  or  firm  members  aetively  engaged  in 
the  industry  or  in  superviuon. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


15,387 
22,333 

260.497  ! 
87,249 

143.256 


40.621  I 

90,011 ; 

753.934  ; 
165,164 
119.613  I 

11,  S90  ! 
97,886  I 
23,767 
82.767 
263,797 

274.987 
96,620 
89,921 
24,980 

553,904 

19,022 

2,596.690 

901.160 

6,721 

2,312,510 

745,795 
10.165 
20,400 
53.610 
13,502 

7,919 
50,405 
27.828 
68,820 
85,503 


804 


6 

9 

25 

10 

17 


26 
39 
23 
25 

6 
13 

8 
12 

9 

27 
12 
11 
8 
45 

5 
87 
66 

4 
150 

82 
4 
6 

12 
3 

6 

8 

6 

15 

10 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


Total 
wages. 


$22.98 


$868,493 


13.51 
12.88 
29.16 
43.17 
23.56 


14.80 
25.15 
23.21 
17.32 

13.57 
20.97 
14.05 
23.89 
23.98 

19.81 
27.20 
18.33 
18.57 
28.54 

13.76 
33.52 
23.86 
12.14 
21.42 

20.34 
13.41 
13.44 
14.80 
11.98 

10.80 
21.63 
13.09 
17.16 
1&02 


2.693 

4.688 

35,130 

22.260 

19,500 


17.960 
47.421 
23,532 
17,942 

3.294 
12.862 

5,844 
11.179 
10, 012 

26,780 

15.870 

8,100 

7.000 

59, 741 

2,624 

143,200 

78.889 

2.419 
160, 371 

77.496 
2,440 
4.076 
8.143 
1.350 

2.434 
7,500 
4.084 
12.124 
9.135 


Females  above  15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


8 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
per  em- 
ploy6. 


Total 


$12.36 


2 


$3,856 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


8.81 


916 


Num- 
ber. 


464 


1 

6 

5 

11 

1 
5 

28 
9 
9 


12.12 


315 


15.00 


20.51 
6.29 


585 


1.600 
300 


2 

8 

16 
6 
5 


35 


8.08 


140 


107 

48 

3 

95 

38 
1 
1 

4 


2 
2 
1 

4 
5 


Aver- 

sgs 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
per  em- 
ploy6. 


Total 


$16.80  $379.(120 


4.10 
17.29 
10.56 
22.00 

23.07 
11.45 
12.63 
16.41 
12.64 


160 

4.870 

2,700 

12.110 

900 

2,580 

16,800 

7,255 

5.200 


Femalesabove  ISyears. 


N 

ber 


40 


Aver- 

weeUy 

earn- 

inga 

per  em 

ploy  6. 


$8.92 


12.53  ,      3.800 


12.98 
14.67 

20.46 
14.10 
15.77 


1.350 
6.102 

16.760  , 
4,400  i* 
4,100 


1 

1 


5-77 


5.77 
4.04 

9.87 


17.71 


18.49 

15.03 

5.04 

19.73 

13.82 
9.62 
9.23 

11.01 


5.00 
17.31 
13.85 
11.15 
13.35 


80,922 


94,722 

35,357 

480 

90.531 

26,289 

500 

400 

2,100 


Total 
wages. 


$17,742 


300 


300 
210 

1,540 


13.85 


720 


260 
1,800 

720 
2.320 
3,472 


9 
9 


9.75 
8.13 


4.394 
3,802 


11 
1 


8.35 
17.31 


4,306 
750 


9.23 


400 


9.81  I    1,020 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.     These  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Delaware, 2;  Florida,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Oregon,!:  Bhode  Island, 2;  Ut   ' 


UtAh.l. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 
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DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


AVERAQK  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOT68  IN  BACH  CLASS  AMD  AVKBAQB  WEEKLY  KARNLN08 — COUtiUQcd. 


Opcrativeti  au<1  skilled. 


Maleii  above  16  years. 


N  am- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 
wei'k 

eam- 

ioga 

per  em- 

ploy6. 


8,171  nil.  35 


1 

20 

12.35 

31 

7.88 

165 

15.39 

66 

12.23 

81 

10.86 

24 

12.96 

177 

7.22 

732 

11.16 

SOU 

9.06 

162 

9.16 

12 

9.47 

70 

10.32 

18 

10.40 

34 

13.07 

403 

9.10 

ToUl 

wajrefi. 


$4,458,924 


Foinalea  above  15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


256 
46 
60 
24 

274 

12 
i0T9 
703 

20 
1,394 

800 
16 
29 
43 
10 

18 
29 
14 
55 

88 


11.83 

9.08 

9.84 

12.96 

11.76 

12.11 
12.96 
11.38 
3.52 
11.36 

10.10 
7.18 
5.53 
6.93 

10. 52 

5.61 
14.96 

7.27 
10.47 
11.29 


9,258 

10, 787 

121,294 

41.009 

43.615 

15,490 
54.928 
377. 016 
88,148 
65.085 

4,270 
35,720 

8,925 

21.638 

187.038 

153. 172 
21,489 
29. 948 
15,00U 

153,948 

6.298 

1.346.345 

402,368 

2.942 
718,093 

388.746 

5.100 

7.074 

13. 808 

5. 150 

3.450 
18.066 

4. 6:i2 
20, P57 
51,422 


94U 


41 


Aver- 
age 

week- 
ly 

earn- 
in  ga 

per  em- 

ploy6. 


Total 
wages. 


$5.11   $236,360 


2.42 


3.78 


15 


3.J1 


5J4 


8.058 


2.270 


05  i    4.84 
14  I     5. 32 


15.000 
3,805 


8 

428 

91 


7.88 
5.:iO 
5.76 


26U 
10 


4.89 
4.11 


2 
2 


9..V> 

7.87 


3,276 

111,430 

26,749 


61.554 
2.136 


Chiklren. 


Num- 
ber. 


2:i8 


15 


1 
2 


Aver 

age 

week- 

ly 

earn- 
ings 
per  era 
ploy6. 


$3.05 


2.37 
2.29 


5.77 
4.31 


Total 
wages. 


$34,796 


410 
1,600 


300 
336 


2 
26 


0.66 
8.00 


3 


2 

7 


5 
5 


96 
2 


2.46 


3.U 
3.09 


2.31 
5.77 


3.41 
2.51 


33 

6 
1 
6 
1 


2.53 

3.56 
2.16 
1.28 
2.73 


828 
750 


1.57 


6 


2.13 


3.61 


40 
3,483 


192 


300 
1,124 


600 
1.500 


16.398 
250 


Unskilled. 


Malen  above  16  years. 


N  am- 
ber. 


5 
653 
520 
3 
4,338    1,441 


5,779 

14 
11 
190 
33 
91 

62 
40 
543 
45 
56 

8 

72 

24 

117 

88 

108 

126 

63 

8 

680 


900 

75 

350 

142 


225 


664 


1,500 


537 
11 
19 
42 

8 

3 
44 

29 
54 

32 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 
earn- 
in  gM 

per  em- 
ploy6. 


$8.39 


ToUl 
wages. 


$2,349,484 


4.62 

5.24 

10.86 

12.54 

8.71 

7.22 
6.99 
8.91 
9.82 
7.47 

4.78 
7.43 
7.19 
8.70 
5.97 

7.69 
7.67 
8.24 
5.12 
8.21 

8.94 
9.04 
8.46 
8.96 
8.51 

7.18 
2.88 
5.65 
6.68 
6.73 

3.85 
10.96. 
7.77 
7.25 
a32 


1.622 

2,838 

94,483 

19.080 

40.401 

23,025 

9.131 

246,529 

22,846 

19.088 

1.574 
25,557 

8.422 
43.900 
27,299 

39.835 

47,887 

26,561 

1,600 

282, 373 

2,324 

272.910 

224,548 

480 

583.280 

196,630 

1,630 

4.550 

11.789 

2.362 

450 
22.080 
11,515 
17. 381 
13.484 


Females  above  15  years. 


Nam 
ber. 


Aver 

age 

weekly 

!    earn- 

iugs 

perem 

ploy  6. 


502 


17 


$3.68 


6.03 


5.26 


ToUl    ! 
wages. 


$100,928 


470 


4.510 


35 


3. 14         5.  720 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 
weekly    ^^j 
earn- 


iiigs 
per  em- 
ploy 6. 


167  !    $3. 10 


4 

1 


3.00 
2.56 


5 
6 


5.77 
4.35 


wag»^8. 


l*iec4iworker8. 


Num- 
ber. 


$25,186  ,3,093 


208 
100 


1.000 
1,:)00 


17 


2.76 


2,370 


29 


4.76 


2 

i' 


4.62 


7,180 


20 
5 


2.05 
2.50 


151 
85 


176 
93 


3.85 


2.00 
3.48 


480 
200 


4  i 
10 


2.88 
4.02 


20.176 
15,367  i' 


4.21 
3.97 


36,765 
18,700 


•i- 


6.92 


10 
'45' 

31 
"9 


2.40 


4.23 
1.82 


2,130 
650 


600 

ioio 


1.246 


9.418 
2.795 


3. 46       1, 350 


5 
6 
7 
1 
32 

2 
10 
90 
41 
27 

7 

23 

1 

6 

29 

50 
11 
36 
1 
41 

6 

1.019 

222 

4 
,1.257 

72 
1 

4 

30 
7 

6 


360 


Tola! 

wages. 

$1,654,354 

1.196 

1.6.T0 

4.720 

900 

21.484 

1,200 

4.868 

53.679 

15. 3*25 

12,238 

2,060 

17.562 

576 

4.400 

15.106 

24.965 

5.850 

20.132 

780 

21.896 

4.500 

587. 124 

112.584 

400 

642.254 

31.044 

400 

2.600 

17.398 

4,240 

1.100 

12 

20 

7 


6,213 
9.210 
4,720 


2 
3 
4 

5 
0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
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Table  4,— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYF.S  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
i:< 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
JO 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 

HOURS  IN  ORDINARY 

DAT  OF  LABOR. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


May  to 
Nov«»  tuber. 


The  rnite«l  States 

Alabama 

Arkaimaa 

California 

Colora«lo 

Conuecticut 

Difctrict  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

IllinoiM 

Imliana 

Iowa 

Kannaa 

Kentucky  

LiiuiHiuna 

Maine 

Marylnnd 

MaaaacluiAett>« 

M  icbijcnn 

Minnesota 

Mi8HiK.si{>pi 

M  i  A.<Muiri 

New  HanipHbire 

New  JerHey 

New  York 

Nort  h  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

TenneamM* 

Texas 

Vi'rmont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisoonsin 

All  ot  U»'r  states 


10.00 


lU 
9 
9 


S5 
89 

9.63 
9.87 


10.00 

10.29 

9.83 

9.70 

10. 05 

12,00 
9.60 
9.70 
9.67 

10.00 

9.97 
9.64 
9.67 
9.33 
10.13 

10.00 
10.17 

9.80 
10.56 

9.67 

10.19 
10.20 
9.90 
10.26 
10.00 

10.20 

10.00 

10.00 

9.88 

9.75 


November 
to  May . 


0. 59 


9.27 
9.44 
9.67 
9.50 
9.67 

10.00 
8.71 
9.40 
9.30 
9.78 

11.33 

9.70 
9.67 
9.61 

9.90 
9.55 
9.44 
9.00 
9.36 

10.00 
9.97 
9.55 
9.44 
9.4:1 

9.40 
9.00 
9.40 

10.00 

9.20 
10.00 
9.75 
9.81 
9.25 


WBEKLT  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  KMPLOT^S  AT  EACH  RATE,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS, 
FIRM  MEMBERS.  AND  CLXRK8,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK.  (O) 


MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS. 


Total 
numl»er. 


15.218 


46 

52 

386 

114 

200 

87 

248 

1,342 

277 

252 

26 
161 

50 
165 
508 

407 

190 

139 

40 

1.034 

22 
2,925 
1,:G7 

30 
3.089 

1,457 

32 

55 

101 

21 

29 

83 

50 

128 

135 


$5  and 

$6  and 

f7  and 

$8  and 

Under  $5. 

over   but 

over  but 

over  but 

over  but 

under  ^. 
559 

under  |7. 
627 

under  $8. 
1,788 

under  $9. 

705 

2,020 

13 

6 
13 

3 
11 

4 

4 

7 


2 

i   

5 
17 

13 
42 

28 

1 

3 

3 

17 

61 

26 

31 

68 

34 

48 

11 

158 

186 

12 

4 

39 

19 

30 

34 

5 

12 

42 

35 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

18 

6 

3 

34 

14 

1 

2 

1 

19 

2 

1 

2 

40 

46 

53 

76 

10 

202 

10 

$9  and      $10  and  |  $12  and  |  $15  and 
over  but    over  but  ;  over  but  .over  but 


71 
28 
62 


285 

5 
297 
311 


628 

209 
1 

5    i 
^1     J 

1 

3 

2 
33 
17 


75 

18 

8 


79 

5 
657 
221 


244 

217 
2 
3 
6 
7 

5 
23 

2 
22 

48 


62 

12 

1 


76 

5 
682 
194 

2 
404 

168 
3 

4 
4 
4 

2 

24 

1 

7 
28 


53 
12 
15 
17 
52 

3 
293 
121 

1 
377 

92 
3 


5 
1 


22 


10 


a  In  ooniparing  the  weekly  rates  of  waj^ea  and  the  number  of  employes  at. each  rate  with  the  avera^  weekly  earnings  presented  in  the  first  part  of  this  table, 
it  must  l>e  rememliered  that  it  is  uot  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  from  the  table  or  weekly  rates,  becaaae  the  t  erro  of  employment  varies  for 
the  employes  at  the  respective  rates. 
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DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Contlnned. 


WKEKLT  RATES  OF  WAOBS  PAID  AND  AVBKAOlC  NUMBER  OP  BXPLOT^fl  AT  EACH  RATE,   INCLUDIKO  OFFICERS 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIBCBWORK— Continued. 

,  FIRM  MEMBERS, 

AND  CLERKS,  BL^T  NOT  THOSE 

MAUU  ABOVE  18 

TEARS—  con  tinned. 

1 

1                                                                                            FEMALES  ABOVE  15  TEARS. 

CHILDREN. 

920  and 
orer  but 
iinder$2S.! 

1 

1 
i 

$25  and 
over. 

Total 
number. 

1.580 

Under  >5. 

1 

1 

i 

$5  and 
over  but 
under  f6. , 

16  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 

$7  and 
over  but 
under  8. 

$8  and 
over  but 
under  10. 

tfiand     ^10*i)<l  $12  and  $15  and 

««5Ira5o   butnn.butun.  butun- 
under$10.  aer$12.  der  $15.'  der  $20.' 

!                i        1 

$20  and 
over    1 
but  un- 
der $25. 

Total 
number. 

1 
1 

Under 

$5. 

$5  and 

over 

but  un-' 

der  $6. 

$6  and 
over 
but  un- 
der $7. 

j          474    • 

1 

543 

1.058 

t 

160 

170 

48 

42               53 

1 

1 
18    1        16 

4 

2 

405 

11 
16 

1      377 

23 

5 

1 

2    i 

1 

1 

1 

1... i 

1 

11 
16 

1.... 

2 
3 

4 
5 

1 i" 

21 

2 

2 

.....     "1 

1 

34    : 

' 

' 

...  .... 

3    1              9 
10    '            10 

2            2  : 

3                  6 
14                36    • 

6 

8 

8* 

5 

1            17 

1                   ' 

1 ?■■ 

2 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

" 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

4    ; 

37 
41 

35 

2 
43 

2 
35 

8' 

1                  1 

12                11 

4 

i'  ' i 

1 

,             7 

3 

i 

1 



• 

1             2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"  i 

3 

6 

i 

17 

,            12 

3 

1 

', 

1 

'          1  1          i   ■ 

1        *  ']**! .      ',] 

1 

•    ••••••a* 

5                 7 

1   ; 

66 
46 

1 

1 i                               ;• 

1 

. 

38                  9 

66 
33 

1 

1 

..,-- 

1 

20 

7 
7 
4 

5 

15 

20 

7 
7 
4 

5 

8 

' .  •  •       • 

17                11 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 



3    >              3 





. 

::::::::!;::::::: 

1 

2 

2 

1             2 

1 

1              5 

1.     .     

19 

42 

3 

8 
588 

i          185 

1 

1             1 

1 

1 

1 
7 

1      

7 

1 

3 
89 
35 

2 
24 
27 

.} 

........ 

1 
1 

141 

202 

377 
101 

20 
2 

22 

96 

1        12 

96 
12 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 

33                 46 

13    i              3    :          3 
! ..  1 

i 



91                68 
23                27 

449 
105 

'          284 

t 

101 

26 
2 

107 

1 

19 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1     I 

78 

;       37 

1 
15 

1 

'        73 

35 

1 
15 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

■ 

3 

1 
1 

1      * 

1 

1 

.   .             .     ^  .. 

30 

1 

1 



31 

,.•.•.*.... 

..-..,. 

1 

1 
........  1 

4 
1 

4 

........ 

32 

4                  1 

1 

1 

1 

1     .... 

33 

2                  1 

1 

6 

6 

1  ...  , 

34 

6                  2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

35 

1                   3     '■ 

1 

2 

8 

8 

36 

1 

1 
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Table  5,— DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS:   1890. 


OCCUPATIOm. 


DAILY  RATES  OF  WAOK8  A2n>  NUMBU  OP   BMPLOT^  AT  BACH  BATE. 


Total. 


Basin  makers : 

Males  above  16  years. 


Biscuit  ware  brushers: 

Males  above  16  years . . . 
Females  above  15  years 

Casters : 

Males  above  16  years. . . 


Decorat4)rs: 

Males  above  16  vears  . . 
Females  above  i5  years 

Department  foremen : 

Males  above  16  years  . . 
Females  above  15  years 

Dippers: 

Males  above  16  years. . . 
Females  above  15  years 

Dippers*  help: 

Males  above  16  vears. . . 
Females  al>ove  15  years 
Childrt^u 


Dish  makers : 

Males  above  16  years. 


Drivers : 

Males  above  16  years 

Engineers : 

Males  above  16  years. 


Engravers : 

Males  alM>ve  16  years. 


FUlers  in : 

Males  above  16  vears. . . 
Females  atwve  15  vears 
Children *. 


Fire-brick  makers : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Firemen : 

Males  sbove  16  years. 


Glostware  dressers: 

Males  above  16  years . . . 
Females  above  15  years 


Jig^i 


rers: 

ales  above  16  years 


Kilnmen: 

Males  above  16  years. 

Laborers: 

Males  above  16  years. 
Children 


Machinists: 

Males  above  16  years. 

Managers: 

Males  above  16  years. 

Metal  die  pitmen : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Mixers  of  clay: 

Males  above  16  years. 

Modelers: 

Males  above  16  years. 

Mold  makers : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Packers : 

Males  above  16  years. 


Pin  and  stilt  makers : 

Males  above  16  years. . . 
Females  above  15  years 


15 


39   > 
222   : 


32 


167 
121 


123 
6 


62 
16 


46 

47 

8 


48 
238 
147 


Handlers : 

Males  above  16  years. .' ! 


Handlers'  help: 

Males  above  16  vears. 
Children .' 


920  I 


1.133 
57 


14 


1| 


160  : 
10 
407    I 
160 


163 


229 


I 


^i.l: 


10.50  '  $1.00  i  f  1.50  :  12.00     12.50  !  $3.00     $3.50  I  $4.00     $4.50  i  $5.00  :  $5.50  ;  $6.00 


to  '  to  i  to  I  to 


to  }  to 


to     to 


$1.00.  $1.50.  I $2. 00.  $2.50.  $3.00.  $3.50.  $4.00. 


8,352:   33!   783  1.984  j  2,508  i  1.551    589  j   403  1   115 

:  '  :  ■ ^- J 1 


19 

18  ; 

201 

1 

21  1 

j 

8 

> ••••*•■•••«•«• 

1 

i    4 

1 

51  : 

j 

' 3 

3 
2 


to 


to     ;     to    ,   and 


$4.50.   $5.00.  !$5.50.  ;$6.00.     over. 


Avarag« 
'  Average,    nam- 

Aver-I    nnm-    j  berof 
age    i   berof   davsem« 

rate,  j    hours",  dnring 


age    ,   berof   dav 
luly :  working  pic 


orking  ployed 


128  ;       24 


215 


2 :. 


6 


10 


1; 


2  :        83  >        31  .        45 
55  ,  C 


6 
5 


1 
13  V 


12  ! 

1  !• 

12  ! 


11  !        45  .        31 
...'  2 


6 


34 

........ 

44 

•  •  •  >  •  •  •  ' 

1 

i 

5 

1 

3' 

3 

1 

12 
3* 


I 
3 


26 


9 


6>. 


M- 


19  ; 

57         141 
29 


3 
27 


4 
3 


20 
4 

10 

4 


3 
3 


23  ■        18 


25 


8 


106  .      310  I      404 


34     1,078        683 
27  ■  5 


38 


i 


85 
1 
4 

29 
3 


2 

14 

3 

248 

7 


4 
24 

4 

60 
18 
55 


85 


102  64 


I  I 
1  :. 


5 

17 

3 

4 
28 
50 
19 


40 
11 


10 


26 


11 


7 
4 


■r 


2 

37 


I 


2 

26 
39 
11 


1 
28 


25 


22 
4 


2  1. 

35! 


15 


2 


I  per  day.      the 
year. 


12 


$1.79 


9.rj  : 


3  : 


3.13 


9.80 


I 

.j     0.92!        9.( 
...     0.75' 


2.20 


2.40 
1.41 


2.84 
1.63 


2.24 
0.85 


0.81 
0.72 
0.82 


1        2.33 


10 


2.70 


1.83 


1.38 
0.46 


2.42 
3.51 
2.04 
1.59 
3.34 
2.48 
L81 


;    1.46 

ii  0.94 


9.89 
9.75 


9.50 


0.84  I        9.54 
0.71 


9.72 
9.85  : 


9.79 


I 


9.83 
9.83 
9.86 
9.81 


I 


9.47  I 


I 


9.57 
9.74 
9.75 


I 


285 


306 
284 


303 
281 


9.85 

278 

9.49 

284 

9.54 

285 

1 

2.27  ! 

1 

9.72 

291 

1.56  1 

1 

9.79 

289 

2.12  1 

1 

9.95 

284 

3.21 

1 

9.29 

259 

1.22, 

0.80  1. 

9.77' 

274 

0.77  ' 

■    1.76  9.72  .  261 


1.98  j      10.04  292 

I 

I 

0.89          9.70              276 
0.85  I 


284 


280 


275 


297 


303 
276 
280 
278 


284 
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Table  5.— DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  CLAY  AND  POTTERY  PRODUCTS:   1890— Continued. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Sew«i-pipc  makers: 


r«i-pipc 

MAifWl 


above  16  rears. 

yeai 
15  y< 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  years 

Throwers: 

Males  above  16  years. . . 


Tnmera: 

Males  above  16  years. 

Waiebonsemen : 

Males  above  16  years. 

Watehmco: 

MalM  above  16  years. 


DAILY   RATES  OP  WAGES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOY^.S  AT  EACH  RATE. 


Total     .'„,,„_    $0.50     $1.00     $1.50  'f2. 00     12.50     $3.00  I  $3.50  i  $4.00  '  $4.50 
nam-      ^  i^i  '     ***  ^®  to     '     to     ,     to  U*  to     j     to     ■     to 

ber.        *"•  ^-    $1. 00.    $1. 50.    $2. 00.    $2. 50.  i  $3. 00.    $3. 50.    $4. 00.    $4. 50.    $5. 00. 


Preswrs: 

Males  above  16  vears 

804 

Children 

21 

IMnters: 

Males  above  16  vears 

41 

Females  above  15  years 

22 

2>ag2er  makers : 

Males  above  16  years 

40 

Sauermakers*  help: 

Males  above  16  years 

40 

fieketers: 

Males  above  16  years 

Females  above  15  years 

50 

7 

tSelecters'help: 

Males  above  16  years 

CbUdren 

13 
15 

i  Average 
Aver- 1  number 

AfSti  of 


Aver. 

age 
number 
of days 

em- 


daily    working    ^i""  , 

raU\      hours    ,  B  ,*^\!*i 

and    i  perdav     **"-^*°« 


$5.00     $5.50  '  $6.00   ,  raU\      hours    , 

to  to 

$5.50.    $6.00.  ,  over.  ' 


2588 34 
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Tabu  «.— COHPABATIVE  STATEMENT,  BEICK  AND  TILE,  BY  STATES  AKD  TERRTTOBIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


a  or  iMFLortt  tun  ti 


Tmt.  aUblUb.       CapltaL 


Uiililctof  ColiunbU... 


Indiui . 


Michiim 


UiuiMlppI . . 
Uiuonri 


Kcir  Biminhtre  .. 

KcvMeiicD 

Xcw  York  ........ 


3N,6CHI 

TTZUl 

7.  KM 

112,  MO 


1,408,  set 


87,125 


4,aao,7H 

IT.Mt 
n3,05«    : 

130,140     ' 
2. 701,774 

I. MO 
ia>.84S 


s,fio« 

1. 401 


3i7,,aio  I 

08,112    I 
K.2IS 

""  ! 

13).  101 


3,  MO     .) 
4.710      I 

I.SW.MM     1| 


478,  IM     , 
4W.SW 


a,2S6 

1.730 
>.56i 


TOt  ^  4.M0- 

M,oon  I  iiT.na 

H»,I07  tu.at^ 

U7.S2S  I  SI*.  Ml 


1H.003    I 
01.022 


]B0.t2S 
125.010 


400,0^ 

i.aoi.u:; 


l.lTO.Ott& 


pXonli  anil  iiuiitb  Uakou 


b  KoM  rcporlnl  in  USO. 
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Table  6,— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  BRICK  AND  TILE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1880  AND  189(>-Continued. 


in49C8  AND  TEBKITOBIBS. 


North  Caroliiui. 


Korth  DakoU  (a) 
Ohio 


OUahom*  (6) 
Oregon 


PennsylTaniA 
Hhode  Island. 


Sooth  Carolina. 


Sooth  Dakota  (a) 
Trnnesaee 


Texas 
rtah. 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington... 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin- 


Wyoming 

AH  other  sUtes 


Year. 


Nnmber 

of 
establish- 
ments 
reporting, 


Capital. 


1880 
1890 

1800 

18W 
1890 

1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
el890 

1880 
1800 

1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1880 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

el890 


66 
62 


825 
875 


23 
47 

521 
509 


29 
39 

11 

90 

78 

113 
124 

28 
40 

25 
16 

84 
88 

2 
86 

47 
27 

119 
137 

2 
7 


$54,390 
263,644 

30,095 

2,728,528 
6.212,888 

2,090 

55,496 
656,151 

5.6M»524 
12,917,815 

100,000 


31,100 
232,432 

103,605 

343,354 
1,046,216 

183,530 
1,064,414 

121, 575 
279,147 

138.250 
86,575 

290.085 
1,547,617 

3,000 
1,058,965 

242,960 
202,946 

560,872 
2, 388, 393 

1,500 
28,970 

154,735 


AVEBAOK  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
nomber. 


614 
1,037 

80 

6.127 
9,301 

16 

187 
701 

8,426 
13,612 

195 


•^•« 


367 

787 

219 

1.553 
2,090 

1,185 
2,040 

188 
758 

224 
197 

1,425 
2,441 

16 
1.826 

446 
403 

1.305 
2,819 

28 

31 

159 


Total  wages. 


$49,928 
148, 110 

18, 495 

1,114,183 
2.649,165 

6,684 

43.814 
237.773 

2,077,168 
4. 764, 392 

32,000 


35.903 
121.238 

49,947 

247,227 
656.806 

204,499 
164,378 

34,890 
232,458 

38.610 
34,973 

188.072 
607,211 

2,430 
684,461 

111,801 
116,781 

231,851 
680,795 

5,300 
11,410 

55,069 


Males 

above  16 

years. 


Females 

above 

15  years. 


433 
943 


80 

5,527 
8,907 

16 

184 
689 

7,135 
12,437 

195 


269 
723 

219 

1.224 
1.903 

1.042 
1,979 

147 
692 

216 
191 

1,180 
2,300 

16 
1,799 

384 
368 

i,2ai 

2.726 

28 
31 

155 


3 
1 


17 
13 


6 
30 


Children. 


178 
03 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials tised. 


583 
381 


2 
12 

1,285 
1,145 


96 
64 


$34,657 
64,313 

6.595 

1.185,794 
1,022,930 

,  1,491 

19,197 
06,230 

1,332,758 
1,741,000 

24,000 


17,208 
45,650 

17,623 

139,568 
188,797 

105.074 
249,132 

19,825 
66,551 

18.735 
17.008 

80,420 
214. 553 

1,150 
213,884 

39.961 
57,899 

161,400 
373,361 

1,400 
3,723 

28,512 


Value 
of  products. 


$150. 874 
833, 150 

45,775 

3,481,291 
6,813,437 

11,50» 

104. 240' 
461,648- 

4,813,158 
9,403,716 

75,000- 


80,819 
265,508- 

134, 650- 

523,  Ua 
1,244,367 

448.418 
1,214,690 

85.392 
421,658 

83,^50 
89,991 

398,789 
1,343,598 

6,000 
1,389.650 

218.710 
249.493 

607, 60» 
1,642,465 

8.500 
25,900 

123,000 


«  See  Dakota. 

b  Part  of  Indian  territory  in  1880,  from  which  no  reports  were  received. 

e  Inclndes  states  having  less  than  8  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
diatxibated  as  follows:  Indian  territory,  1;  Rhode  Island,  2. 
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Table  7.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  BRICK  AND 


2 
3 

4 
5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

•22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 


45 
46 
47 

48 


STATES  AIVD  TBBBlTOBIES. 


CAPITAL. 


Number 

of 
establish- 
ments re- 
porting. 


The  United  SUtes. 


Alabama.. 
Arizona  .. 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado. . 


ConnecticQt 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho.. . 
Illinois  . 
Indiana . 
Iowa — 
Kansas  . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 


Michigan . . 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi 
Missouri — 
McMitana. . . 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 


North  DakoU. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. 


South  Carolina. 
South  DakoU.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West  Vhrginia. 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 
All 


other  states  (a). 


59 
3 
48 
52 
83 

28 
13 
13 
12 
61 

5 

604 

764; 

260 

87 

99 
22  : 
118  I 

64! 
110  I 

185  I 
117  j 

33  I 
232 

11 

155 

62 

95 
275 

62 

6 
875 

3 ; 

47  i 
509  : 

39  j 
11  I 
78  i 

124 

40  ! 
16 

88 

86 

27 

137 

7 

3 


Aggregate. 


5.828  i        $82,578,566 


705,168 
1,210 

296,028 
1,478,991 
1,747,782 

971,710 
250,982 
772,681 
139,770 
950.263 

11,405 

8,995,599 

3, 181. 744 

1,802,942 

788,007 

826.958 

315, 453 

437,655 

2,560,902 

3,014,277 

1.585.955 
1,584.856 

196,745 
4, 600. 716 

173,650 

2,791.774 

535,723 

5, 090, 722 

8, 411, 230 

263.644 

30,095 

6,212,888 

3,990 

656,151 

12,917,835 

232,432 

103,605 

1,046.216 

1,054,414 

279.147 

86.576 

1,547,617 
1,058,965 

202,946 

2.388,808 

26,970 

154,735 


ToUl. 


$53,629,375 


463,743 
610 
212.008 
727.711 
735,552 

577,393 
160,083 
575,650 
114,365 
650,658 

.3,850 

6,155,722 

2,067,451 

1,206,751 

446,777 

537,345 

240,138 

225.238 

1.362,651 

1,657.986 

1,117,073 
1,020,480 

115,300 
3.456,366 

107,200 

1,770,372 

231,685 

3.830,300 

5.680.S33 

154, 410 

16,670 

3,960.003 

2,550 

403.155 

8.345,793 

151.738 
00,530 
641,545 
688,348 
158.925^ 
45.775 

970.765 
677.265 
155,297 
1,575,506 
19.570  I 
150.650 


Value  of  plant. 


Land. 


107.658 

55 

90,916 

198,800 

364.815 

234,393 

7,625 

321,600 

54,315 

819,050 

700 

2.149.830 

628.463 

407,690 

128,820 

238.085 
110. 175 
78.706 
550,651 
720,390 

47^490 
619,590 

86,425 
1,572,769 

42,540 

674,760 

88,475 

1.203,950 

2.100,331 

50,935 

5,270 
1,294,326 

1.500 

294.750 

3.414,045 

54.708 
23.325 
218.197 
304,985 
82.780 
82,700 

455.005 

235,755 

54,915 

886,066 

13,706 

70,000 


$21,031,133 


Buildings. 


$14,601,046 


147, 570 

55 

32,765 

241.546 

110,210 

131.600 
88.250 
78.300 
19,550 

125.323 

1.600 

1,885,629 

091,525 

868,663 

111,265 

125.731 

61.250 

62.042 

382,206 

498,071 

226,294 
152,950 

36.820 
908.140 

22.600 

614,775 

56.625 

1, 195, 150 

1,482.332 

31,505 

5.300 

1,200,048 

500 

39.455 

2,543,217 

24,770 
10,030 
97,358 
140,155 
12.485 
10,925 

140,500 
128,256 

50,828 

250,878 

1.878 

40.500 


Machinery, 

tools,  and 

implements. 


$17, 907, 196 


208,515 
500 

88,417 
287.366 
200,527 

211,400 
64,208 

175,850 
40,500 

206,285 

1,550 

2^120.263 

747,463 

430,308 

206,082 

173,529 

68,718 

84.490 

429.794 

430,525 

412,280 
247.040 

42.555 
080,457 

42.100 

480,837 

86,585 

1,431.200 

2.078.670 

62,880 

6.100 

1.465.629 

550 

68,950 

2.388.531 

72.170 
27.175 
325,990 
243,206 
63,660 
12,160 

375,180 

40.564 

4».5i7 

8,000 

40.160 


» 


a  Includes  states  harins  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individnal  establishments  may  not  be  discloeed. 
ire  distribated  as  follows :  Inioian  territory,  1 ;  Bhode  Island,  2. 


These  esUhllahmimU 
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CAPITAL— continued . 


Live  assets. 


Total. 


$28,949,191 


241,425 

000 

83,930 

751,280 

1.012,230 

394.317 
90.890 

107.031 
25.405 

209,405 

7,565 

2,839,877 

1.114,293 

598.191 

341,830 

280.013 
75,315 

212,417 
1, 198. 251 
1.356,291 

488,882 
563,876 

81.445 
1.234,350 

66.450 

1.021.402 

904,038 

1.260,422 

2,730.897 

109,234 

13.425 

2,252,835 

440 

2S2.996 

4.572.042 

80.694  ! 

43,075  ; 
404.671  I 
366.066  ; 
120,222  ! 

40,800  J 

576. 852 

381.700 

47.649 

812,888 

9.400  I 

4.085 


Raw 
materials. 


93,183,066 


104.285 


6,080 

81,540 

230.510 

31.  035 
11.065 
14.100 
2,750 
65,375 

055 

297,767 

96,494 

58,930 

127.585 


Stock  in  pro- 
cess and 
finished 

prodacts  on 
band. 


913, 130, 391 


Cash,  bilU 

and  accounts 

receivable, 

and  all  snn- 

dries  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPBNBE8. 


55,964 
143.560 

13,875 

102.146 

1,600 

99,206 

51.490 

100,158 

219, 921 

17.060 

3,700 

161,843 

240 

24,435 

312.268 

14,794 
5.250 
24.045 
47.630 
14,550 
5,100 


121.516  I 
51,350 
6,353 
143,506 


585 


$12,635,734 


65,130 
550 

55,220 
332,244 
467,262 

200.650 
57,034 
88,400 
10,730 

101, 570 

6.600 

1,  375. 459 

506,450 

207,836  I 

128,065 


24,257 

126,699 

138,657 

10,840 

39.675 

24,800 

21,055 

111,310 

80,052 

101,403 

378, 723 

718,125 

155,196 

667,059 

534,037 

I 


256,555 
258,877  ' 

33,770 
444,539  . 

47,950  > 

I 

438,332  : 

163,467  I 

558, 882 

1, 336. 512 

54,786  ; 

4.750  ! 

1,096,897 

200  I 

154.635  I 

1,873.936  ; 

36, 615 
28,125 
171,734 
192,685 
73.010 
19.650 

210,652 

223,270 

23.746 

397.000 

8.800 

3,500 


72,010 
50 

22.630 
337,496 
314,458 

162.632 
22,800 
94,531 
11.925 

132,060 

800 

1, 166. 651 

511,340 

239,425 

86,180 


156,363 
161,439 

33.800 
687,665 

16,900 

483.864 
89.081 

601,432 

1,174,464 

37,388 

4,975 
994,095 

'73,926' 
2,385,838 

29.285 

9.700 

208,892 

125, 751 

32,662 

16,060 

244,684 

107,080 

17.550 

271. 482 

600 


ToUI. 


Rent  paid 
for  tenancy. 


$5,108,760   ;      $1,201,908 


53,364 

37 

32.992 

83.013 

114.461 

23,739 
19,923 
63.031 
12,353 
68,580 

1,102 

675, 457 

175,084 

84,811 

45,806 

79,871  ' 

18,254 

30,383 

279.437 

156, 191 

67.479 

77,487 

11.053 

291.978 

9,335 

138,257 

28,690 

246,44^7 

944,775 

11,940 

1.888 

368,008 

390 

15,237 

636,165 

16,450 
3,678 
65,756 
63,868 
27,601 
3,086 

46,615 

55,702 

3.036 

114,503 

351 

75 


25,206 

37 

3.119 

17.937 

65,285 

3,382 

10,250 

010 

5.629 
10.243 

820 

132, 142 

30,159 

19, 140 

14,983 

11,792 

108 

2,874 

47,625 

14,337 

7,788 
16.382 

1,046 
87,442 

3,025 

17,942 
4,066 

14.680 

361, 121 

2,301 

300 

73,351 

105 

4,086 

187,400 

8, 356 

20 

8.513 

3,514 

15,600 

226 

8,329 
13,392 

606 
5,999 

135 


Taxes.      .  Insnrance. 


Repairs 
ordinary,  of 


Amount 


2,837 


1,426 
6,236 
6.760 

3,672 
367 

6.960 
503 

4,463 

22 

39.837 

17,643 

8,532 

3,422 

6.352 

2.669 

2,688 

11,447 

19.394 

6.728 

7.765 

1,367 

18,464 

456 

11.410 

2,726 

10.345 

38,666 

845 

283 
33,260 


2,490 
42,071 

465 
689 
5,707 
4,993 
623 
203 

4.149 

3,285 

457 

13.878 

111 


buildings  I  paid  to  con- 

and  tractors, 

machinery'. 


$353,355,      $178,019     $1,203,693 


788 


11,975 


323 
1,888 
2,546 

1.050 
525  j 

1,190  < 
276  j 

1,665 


26.942 
7,992 
4,495 
2,627 

2.185 

790 

912 

3.947 

7.575 

1,405 

2.299 

335 

13,423 

570 

7,674 

1,'410 

8.404 

17.168 

479 


16,327 


292 
24.257 

280 

71 

5.555 

1.448 

28 

50 

2.866 

1.743 

347 

4,382 


$181, 624 


5,855 
13.842 
23,223 

9.900 
2. 315 

18.210 
1,510 

14.862 

110 

186,086 

68.001 

25,750 

7.767 

14.139 

4.247 

8.958 

25,  »7 

36.525 

23.366  , 
20.30U 

2.380  I 
66,280 

1,950 

53.139 
6,077 

54.755 

138.725 

4.510 

1.280 

106, 578 

25 

3.230 
158.659 

8,470 
930 
19.643  , 
15, 675 
8,6ai  : 
855  I 

16.440  I 

10,360 ; 

720  I 
23,114 
50 
25 


14.400 


17,450 


Interest 

paid  on 

cash  used 

in  the 
business. 


2.889 


2,121 


540 


118, 114 
2,600 


4.810 


5.000 


11,364 
500 


625 


100 


4,000 


3,140 
2,799 
9.708 

1,785 
1,441 
4.000 
2,900 
3.854 


40,025 

20 

2, 525 

44.189 

2,020 
1,460 
11,036 
7.928 
2,720 
528 

5.605 

6,237 

721 

25,184 

25 


46,172 

26,813 

15.942 

8,909 

6,500 

1,650 

2,569 

22.983 

12, 474 

9.181 
13.206 

1.675 

33,121 

960 

30.900 

2.006 

45.085 

53,  .'>80 

1,4<J5 


9.670 


4.729 
40. 311 
16,939 

3.9.'>0 
5.025 

33.061 
1.535 

16,043 

150 

142.  Vfl 

34,576 

10. 412 

8,188 

39.903 
8,790 
12,482 
50.044 
64,286 

20.011 
12,726 

4,350 
83,248 

1,775 

17.188 

7.405 

112. 619 

324,242 

1.840 

25 

98,742 

150 

2,515 

179,589 

1,869 
508 
6.302 
20,310 
1,025 
1,225 

9,226 

20,685 

186 

41,946 

30 

50 


All  sun- 
dries not  , 
elsewhere  ; 
reported. 


$518,447  i  $1,471,033 


I 


2: 
3- 
4 
5- 

6* 

r 

10- 
IL 

12 
13 
14 
1^ 
IS 

n 

la 
19 
20^ 
21 

72r 

23 

24 

26 

26- 

7T 
2» 
29 
30- 
31 

32* 
33^ 
34 
3S 
3(^ 

87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42. 

4.T 


45 
i& 

47 
48 
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Table  T,— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  BRICK  AND 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


STATES  AND  TERBTTORIKS.^ 


AVBBAOE  NUMBBR  OF  EMPLOTtS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Officers,  firm  monben,  and  clerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  years. 


^.y^^K?    •   Total  wages.       Number. 


The  United  SUtee. 


Alabama. 
Arizona . . 
Arkansai*. 
California 
Colorado. . 


Connecticnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho  .. 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
Iowa  ... 
Kansas. 


17  Kentncky 

18  Louisiana 

19  Maine 

20  \  Marvland 

21  I  MassacbnsctU 


22  Michigan... 

23  Minnesota. . 

24  Mississippi. 

25  !  Missouri  ... 

26  Montana  . . . 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Nebraska 

New  HamjMhire. 

Xew  Jersey 

New  York* 

North  Carolina.. 


32  North  Dakota 

33  Ohio 

34  Oklahoma .... 

35  Oregon ^ . . 

36  Pennsylvania 


37  South  Carolina 

38  South  Dakota  . 

39  Tennessee 

40  Texas 

41  UUh 

42  Vermont 


43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 


Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All  other  states 


1,579 

31 

709 

1,447 

2.254 

992 
427 

1,204 
237 

2.080 

38 
9,697 
6,137 
2,742 
1,280 

1,957 
540 
1.073 
2,508 
3,261 

2,616 
2,221 

696 
4,834 

252 

2,720 
1.498 
4,798 
10.806 
1.037 

80 

9,301 

16 

701 

13, 612 

787 
219 
2,000 
2,040 
758 
197 

2,441 
1,826 

403 

2,819 

31 

159 


109,151  ,        $32,695,189 


4.921 


350.689 

2.600 

167.675 

628,842 

1.099.513 


317, 
143, 
412. 
60, 
473, 

4. 

3. 216. 

1.317. 
707, 
313, 

476, 
143, 
279. 
681. 
1.090. 


200 
136 
929 
597 

872  1. 

i; 

710  I 

826  !; 

120  i 

368  I 

146  ! 

845 : 

051  I 

138  i 

475  , 
450 


538.750 
502,183 
134,073 
1.706.492 
104,342 

844,850 

342,275 

1,529,481 

3.435.415 

148. 110 

18.495 

2,649.165 

6.684 

237.773 

4. 761. 392 

121.238 
49.947 
656,806 
5&4,378 
232.458 
34,973 


48 


39 

56 

109 

41 
17 
22 
22 
61 

3 

540 

535 

196 

52 

99 
29 
66 
72 
129 

130 

148 

28 

224 

8 

133 

28 

127 

268 

41 

2 
639 

2 

38 

456 

23 
14 
78 
83 
30 
7 


Wages. 


$2,966,263 


Number. 


54 


607,211  ; 

82 

48,698 

684,461  ; 

60 

37.292 

116,781  t 

15 

9.165 

680,795  1 

114 

69.157 

11,410 

2 

390 

55,069 

6 

4,489 

30,446 


25,502 

55.063 

100,066 

30.418 
15,086 
25,359 
11,239 
46,420 

510 

329,996 

180,913 

7a  004 

27,478  i 

53,306 
20,007 
27.802 
54.347 
91,027 

42,582 

59.686 

11,634 

175, 160 

6,440 

84,309 
13.290 
93.507 
204.383 
16.307 

950 
327.618 

497 

38.060 

372.564 

10. 115 
5.534 
59,356 
53,375 
16, 101 
2,517 


4 
3 
3 
2 


1 
3 


2 
5 


10 


2 
1 
1 


Wagea. 


$19,509 


50 
1,195 

350 


3,252 


155 


920 
1,768 


2.140 


8,128 


250 


1,000 

65 

800 


262 


1.450 
750 
776 
443 

815 
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TILE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


• 

AVEBAGK  NUMBBB  OF  BHPLOTtfl 

AlTD  TOTAL 

WAOBS — continaed. 

1 

Operativf  H,  skilled  and  unskilled. 

1 

Pieceworkers. 

1 
Males  above  16  years.     | 

1 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

1 

I 
Males  above  16  years.   '    Females  above  15  years. 

1 

Children. 

• 

'  Number. 

Wages. 
$27,471,360 

Nnmber. 

Wages. 

Namber. 

- 

1 

Wages. 

1 

1 

Namber. 
5.584 

Wages. 

!   Number. 

1 

Wages. 

Number. 

Wages. 
$49,696 

93,614 

152 

$21, 616 

4,360 

$474,926  I 

$1,675,049 

!               <M) 

$15,811 

397 

1 

1.306 

31 

M8 

1.275 

2,002 

881 
379 

1.031 
189 

1.816 

35 

284.005 
2,600 
125, 374 
546.028 
941, 037 

256,748 
123,104 
384,708 
45.073 
403. 394 

4.200 

2, 503,  839 

1.016,862 

584,723 

244,717 

863,818 
109,421 
214,005 
504,582 
963.939 

478,385 

428,585  ' 

1Q|8,932 

1,372,750 

01.802 

726.607 

328,631 

1, 384, 644 

3,184,113 

125,910 

17,545 

2, 107, 744 

6.187 

198,601 

3.929,541 

106,830 
44,413 
578,600 
480, 661 
199, 450 
32,006 

536,923 

,             631,260 

1             100,998 

589,065 

11,020 

49,980 

7 

784 

136 

1 

16, 796  1 

1 

65 

16,762 

6  1                    60 

•  •  • ' 

11 

1.830 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

65 
4 

55 

5 
17 
75 
22 

58 

7,075 

486 

0,558 

650 

1,646 

15,000 

3,110 

4,583 

57 

112 

83 

61 

10 

72 

3 

140 

9.634 
26,005 
47,931 

1                      1 

1 
4 

5 

360 
660 

1,320 

,            i                                        , 

••.•>••••«•.«■ 

24.500 
2.700 

16.862 
1,000 

i 

9                   3.564 

t 

4 

4 

600 
1,(KK) 

a 

i 

i...... ...... 

9 

i  ;'"          i75 

1 

1 

10 

19,350 

; 

5 

125 

11 

12 

7,873 

io  I               2, 181 
10  ;                   709 

333 

189 

71 

65 

108 
'                 15 

36,550 

16,089 

5,286 

5,449 

9.252 
918 
300 

6.800 

888 
381 
!:34 
103 

215 

40 

40 

545 

105 

60 
22 
6C 
299 
12 

60 

335,543 
09.807 
37,246 
34,639 

47.526 
11, 173 
24,731 
113,797 
33,659 

12.780 

6,700 

12,400 

105, 715 

6,000 

13,180 

43 

18 

9 

7,267 

1,710 

970 

13 

4.907 

2.325 

.  1,054 

1,509 
447 
923 

1.793 

4 

i * 

280 

363 

1 

14 

15 

4                      420 

16 

1 

23 
5 
1 

30 

2,128 

83'2 

42 

1,890 

17 

4  ,"                700  ! 
2                     714 

i 

18 

i                 37 

11, 5U 

10 
20 

i            3, 021 

3  ;                  630 

8                  1,433 
7                      443 

....1 

21 
22 

1 

2.375 

42 
81 
45 

336 
1                  2 

145 

1 

131 

206 

90 

3,220 

6.589 

3.107 

47, 326 

100 

20,102 

90 

12.513 

25,461 

6,721 

i 

' 

1 

1,958 

5 

180 

23 

563 

24 

3.935 

3 

230 

t 

32 

2,059 

25 

230 

2.377 

1.467 

4.420 

10.260 

i 

26 

4 

407 

............ 

.......... 

27 

2                     264 

i 

28 

108 

47 

1 

36,935 
17.049 

10 

1 
3 

062 

203 

72 

29 

19 
1 

2,438 
100 



30 

902 

1 
i 

31 

1 

78 

• 

32 

7.606 

8 

513 

332 

30,673  ! 

662 

1. .......  ...... 

173,463 

49 

7,014 

33 

14 

649 

11.073 

698 
205 
1.788 
1,814 
638 
184 

2. 141 
1.716 

344 

2.568 

29 

147 

34 

12 
1,015 

64 

1,023 
128,068 

4,228 

2 

908 

2 

80 
306.793 

65 

85 

20 

4,136 

ISO 

20,162 

86 

■ 

37 

1 

38 

I         ? 

1,483 
150 

172 
50 
63 

« 

137 
18 
84 
85 

13,834 

7,311 

7,275 

450 

•8,258 
1,171 
3,813 
6,336 

37 
82 
24 

3,962 

22,631 

9,092 

7 

71 

39 

40 

3 

640 

41 

42 

1 

77 

23 

9 

44 

13,300 

13, 012 

2,740 

16,887 

1 

4 

32 

43 

7 

1 

726 

1 

44 

1 

46 

7 

550 

1 

...•••*••••• 

46 

1 

47 

1 

4 

200 

2 

400 

1 

48 

1 
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Table  »•— DETAILED  STATEBiENT,  BRICK  AND 


1 


44 

45 


8TATB8  AND  TERRITOKISS. 


Total  cost. 


I 


The  United  States. . .  $12, 639, 597 


2  Alabama.. 

3  >  Arizona  . . 

4  ,  Arkanaaa. 

5  California 

6  '  Colorado.. 


7  Connet'ticat 

8  ,  Delaware 

9  ,  District  of  Columbia 

10  Florida 

11  •  Georgia 


12  Itlaho... 

13  Illinois . 

14  ;  Indiana. 

15  i  Iowa 

16  Kansas . 


17  ;  Kentucky 

18  ',  Louisiana 

19  .  Maine 

20  I  Maryland 

21  Massachusetts. 


22  Micbif;an . . 

23  .  Minnesota. 

24  '  Mississippi 

25  Missouri. . . 

26  Montana... 


27  Nebraska 

28  New  Hampshire . 

29  NewJersey 

30  New  York 

31  North  Carolina . 


32  North  Dakota 

33  Ohio 

34  Oklahoma 

35  Oregon 

36  Pennsvlvania. 


37  oonth  Carolina. 

38  Soujth  Dakota  . 

39  Tennessee 

40  Texas 

41  Utah 


42  ;  Vermont 

43  Virginia 

Washington 

West  V&ginia.. 

46  Wisconsin 

47  I  Wy<miing 

48  I  All  other  states 


160,751 
700 
100,107 
345. 349 
306,933 

105,930 
30,341 

208,430 
19,805 

253,922 

1,690 

1.069.369 

449.196 

282,431 

128,701 

185,577 
55.841 
132, 157 
217,385 
508,587 

218,353 
255.956 

61.643 
709,626 

53,088 

484.918 

192,458 

510,654 

1.121.035 

64,313 

6,505 
1,022,930 

1,491 

66,230 

1.741,000 

45.650 

17.623 

188.797 

249,132 

66,551 

17,008 
214,553 
213,884 

57,309 

373.361 

3.723 

28.512 


i 


MATSRIALS    USED. 


Wood. 


Cords. 


1, 869, 913 

20,844 

215 

30.093 

39.722 

27,370 

17,887 

631 

26,626 

10.232 

84.261 

382 

79,972 

144, 471 

33,148 

12.395 

27,791 

24.432 

38.861 

9,204 

106,655 

78.638 
89.785 
22,495 
58,578 
6,491 

21.681 
54,775 
18,376 
166.791 
30.194 

2.530 

173,857 

580 

24.568 

28,146 

24,875 

2.760 

41.080 

73.751 

1,065 

5,725 
30.657 
70,274 

2.385 

98,049 

765 

5.850 


Coal. 


Cost. 


$5,533,826 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Oil. 


Nataralgaa. 


r>.ii»»,.     !     r««-#      i;  Number  of 
Gallons,    i     Cost,      i  j  ^^^  ^^j 


45,640 
700 

66.058 
228.899 
141,895 


66,558 
1,917 
105,  .•>77  ; 

19.445  ' 
200,181  I 

1,490  . 
249.319  I 
287,970 
101, 789 
43,540 

70,678 
48,321 

121,538 
31,043 

438,386 

147, 8n 
232.244 

53.776 
184,567 

29.179 

95,270 
179. 817 

71.732 
741,795 

58.117 

5,690 
371,330 

1,470 
63,037 
79,186 

44,342 

11,032 

92,770 

200,800 

3,800 

16.371 

88.630 

196,251 

5.250 

257,120 

3,423 

28,012 


1,776.657  $4,513,160 


48.  915 


7,000 
10,885 
52,271 

6,642 

7,210 

22,022 


20,752 


253.205 
36,720 
64,948 
31,137 

44.820 

2.385 

578 

50,821 

17,323 

6,721 

585 

1.083 

156.224 

4,413 

103.111 

1.242 

87.278 

77,622 

584 

150 
193.883 


275,809 

1 
1.289 

28.308 
7,015 

13,589 

298 

35,132 

2.205 

17,031 

85.418 

22 


89.493 


18.000 

83.475 

126,491 

28.912 
26,640 
79.926 


45.244 


496.617 
67,849 

154, 815 
79,799 

94.796 

6,145 

2,967 

139,586 

81,156 

18.783 

2.070 

3.586 

348,129 

16,500 

343,384 

5,960 

299,939 

246,621 

1,916 

350 
371,982 


8.019,934 


10 
6,500 


20 


250,000 
1,500 
1.150 


$228,703  * 


Cost. 


Bent  of 

power 

and  heat. 


Cost  of  all 

otiier 
nmterials. 


I   •  I  ! 

3.237,637  |  $280,668   I      $6,352  i  $2,000,888 


5i; 

1.346 


\\- 


12 


10,000  !. 

300  li. 

182 ;!. 


6,228,614   185,327 
800  i     120 


549,227  ;   40.541 


50 


142,000     2,130 


178,136 


22,267 


328,000 


8,200 


830,690 

10 

6,175 

60,189 

27.141 

59,587 

512 

108.429 

6.751 

27.225 

96.270 

50 


834,950 


226,340 


16. 410 


493,675  I   32.088 


1       800 

4,666  ||  2,006,509 


80 
164,764 


200 


28 


9,000 


900 


50 


902 


400 


250 


3,700 


750 


300 


25,621 


16.044 
31.579 
38,547 

10.448  i 
1,784 

12.927 

60 

8.315 

200 

138.106 

51.813 

25,827  ' 

4,902 

20,006 

1,375 

7.652 

46.756 

79,045 

27.062 
21.642 

4,281 
176.830 

7,400 

42,564 

6,681 

138,983 

123,609 

4,280 

555 

230,820 

21 

3,113 

661,604 

1,298 

416 

26.810 

21.191 

3.164 

125 
17.494 
10,882 
23,934  i 
19,971 
250 
500 
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TILE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


PROOrcTS. 


Common  briok. 


Total  valae. 


Firebrick. 


NumlxT 
uf  1.000. 


Value. 


Number, 
of  1,000. ' 


Value. 


167. 770. 6B5  i    8. 045. 282     $48, 810. 271      363.  178     $5. 6&2, 564 


l^reiMed  brick. 


Vitrittwl  brick. 


Paving  blocks. 


Number 
of  1,000. : 


Value. 


440.977  .  $5,973,902 


Number 
of  1,000. 


47,520 


778.950   I 
4.300  I' 

484,885  , 
1.371,654 
2.023.076  j 

5^.200 
288.534 
846.950 
119,260 
1.201.542 

0,800 

6.399,492 

2.829,033 

1.537,800 

667. 457 

1.011.603 

291. 125 

511.760 

1.481.603 

2. 314. 406 

1.179.605 
1. 116. 739 

295.939 
3.503,906 

238,610 

2. 173. 632 
789.856 
2.826,074  , 
6,683.529  I 
333.150  , 

45. 775 
.'*.  813, 437 

11,500 
461.648  I 
9.403.715 

265.598 

134.650 

1.244.367 

1,214.090 

421. 658 

89,991 

1.343,598 

1.389.650 

249.493 

1.642.465 

25,900 

123.000 


97.994 
600 

52. 177 
151,603 
243.683 

90,150 
30.842 
90,430 
15.965 
191,020 

1.012 

711.884 

318. 429 

174.627 

88.284 

130,896 

41.325 

87.065 

141.076 

283.231  I 

202.557  « 
203.980 
41.629 
338.034  , 

27. 115  , 

I 

227,210 

124.602 

371,938 

1. 107. 191 

52.544 

6.300 

533, 238 

1,430 

57.845 

805.634 

44.864 

16.000 

182,507 

151,090 

54,695 

13.800 
146. 358 
162, 494 

17.605 

191.879 

2,750 

17,800 


.  .S85,080 

4,300 

353, 810 

1, 030.  762 

1,716.840 

549.950 

230,278 

643,350 

96.  2.'>0 

1,098,962 

9.800 

4,015,945 

1.690.611 

1.120,079 

525, 029 

805. 17C 

282.625- 

498.  731 

1,069.814 

1.837,211 

989,703 
1,089,468 

284.642 
1,978,447 

206.910 

1, 610. 007 

725,686 

1.866,507 

5,804.434 

293,710 

45,775 
2,960,466 

11,500 

411,950 

5, 547, 782 

250,078 

110,905 

1,050,417 

1,062,830 

396,206 

84.291 

1,047,702 

1, 293, 760 

100, 493 

1,171.905 

25,900 

123,000 


10.332 


161. 170 


|- 


I.OOO 


1.325  i 

I 

500  ' 


20,000 
32,3i2 
21,600 


1.520 


17.700 


18 


230 


7.'i5  I 
8,390 
19.454  t 

25 

1,500 

11,050 

3,250 

5.200  I 


7,000 
230,292 
265,565 

500 

30,000 

198,600 

22,  UH) 

97,850 


11,700 


13.902 

2.6.55 

458 

15 

2,504  ' 


12, 495 
4,041 


27 

20 

27,584 

250 

100 
3,100 
8.450 
8,815 

960 


182, 670 

39.346 

8,295 

350 

45,072 


213. 885 
146,245 


605 

600 

432.818  \: 

10,000  ' 

2,000 

60,000 

209,500 

272,350 

13,650 


73,055   1,030.182 


20 
170, 177 

45 

73 

1,000 

150 

155 


10 

312 

17,000 

2,640 


400 
2,539,633 

376 

3,885 

16,500 

2,000 

7.750 


40,235 
5, 125 
4,292 
6,260 

15,434 

600 

780 

7.706 

10.670 

3,165 

1.375 

592 

98.164 

650 

13,704 
280 
23,477  I 
14,959  ; 
1.689  I 


592,269 
57,627 
43,537 
69,827 

125,211 

8.500 

9.350 

148, 017 

199,950 

28,860 
21,325 

8,697 
925,436 

5,200 

201.090 

3,650 

309,039 

266.932 

15,29<) 


■| 


Value.    I  ^^^^^'  :    Value.    , 


Value  of     ^'»1»«;"' 


Value  of 
all  other 
productii. 


$490,040  50,825     $492,400 


$5,000,804     $287,709  '  $1,054,005 


10,000 


99,000 


5.025 


21.000 


7.  7.>0 
8.000 


450 
1,000 


18. 525 

500 

6.300 


158.400 

6.000 

64.000 


1.381,403 

1,007.601 

277,853 

16,391 


9,750 

12,550 

100 


28,474 


354.101 


350 

9,360 

140,000 

23.340 


1.300 
50,900 

1,125 

1.686 

10,840 

13,810 

865 

150 

19,957 

3,409 


8,100 


26,925 
923.212 

10,655 
19.860 
94.700 
122.600 
17,300 

2.700 

264,380 

58,410 


107,885 


5,000 


50 

89,600 

8,350 

15,400 
250 

5,000 
560 

3,500 


50, 055 

15.298 

15,026 

200 


2 
3 

4 
5^ 
6 

i 

8 
0 

la 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
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Table  8.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOTfiS  AT  THE 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
liAh- 
roento 
report- 
ing. 


AVKRAGE  NUMBER  OF  BMPLOTfiS  IN  BACH  CLASS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Aggregates. 


I 


Officers  or  Arm  m«nbers  actiTely  engaged  in  the 
industry  or  in  sapervision. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
9 


The  United  States  . .       5, 828 


Alabama . 
Arisona... 
Arkansas  . 
California 
Colorado  . 


Connecticut . 


Diiitrict  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

G^eorgia 


Idaho . . 
niinoiA. 
Indiana 
Iowa  . . . 
Kansas. 


8  ,  Delaware. 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
^ 
26 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan  .. 
Minnesota  . 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . . 
Montana . . . 


27  Nebraska 

28  New  Hampahire. 

29  I  New  Jersey 

30  New  York 

31  ;  North  Carolina.. 


32 
33 
34 
35 
86 

37 
38 

3n 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 


South  Carolina. 
South  DakoU . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

VirginU  .... 
Washington. 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  ...' 

Wyoming 

AU  other  stotes  (a) 


Average 
number. 


50 
3 
48 
52 
83 

28 
13 
13 
12 
61 

5 

604 

764 

260 

87 

99 
22 

118 
64 

110 

185 
117 

33 
232 

U 

155 
62 
96 

275 
62 

6 
875 

3 

47 

509 

39 

11 

78 

124 

40 
16 
88 


Total 
wages. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Kum 
her. 


Average 
weekfy 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


Total 
wages. 


109,151   $32,695,189  <  4, 197 


I 


1,579 

31 

709 

1,447 

2,254 

992 
427 

1,204 
237 

2,080 

38 
0.607  • 
6.137  , 
2.742 
1.280 

1,957  ' 

540 
1.073 
2.508 
3.261 

2.616  ! 
2,221  1 

696 
4,834 

252 

2.720  , 
1,498  . 
4,798 
10.806 
1.037 

t 

80  ' 
9.301  i 

1«1 
701  I 
13.612 

787 

219 

2.090 

2,040 

758 
197 
2,441 


86 

1.826 

27 
37 

1 

3 

403 

2,819 

31 

159 

350,689 

2.600 

167. 675 

628,842 

1,099.513 

317,200  ' 
143,136 
442.929  i 
60.597  ; 
473,872 

4, 710 '; 

3.216.826  i| 
1.317.120  : 
707.368  i' 
313, 146  j 

i 

476.845 
143,051 
279,138 
681,475 
1.090.450 


538.750 
502.183 
134.073 
1.706,492 
104.342 

V44.850 

342,275  ,i 

1.529.481    ! 

3,435,415  •'■ 

148,110   j 

i 

18.495  , 

2, 649. 165  I 

«,«84  I 

237,773  I 

4,764.392  j 

121,238  i 
49.947 
656,806 
564.378 

232.458 

34,973 

607,211 

684,461 

116.781 

680.795 

11.410 

55,069 


46 


38 
38 
95 

31 
15 
15 
19 
54 

3 
458 
504 
183 

48 


$20.08  $2,513,617 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Average 

Num  '  ^^"^"^  j 

per  em  ■ 
ploy*. 


Total 
wages. 


aerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


12 


21.01 


8 

112 
26 
91 

208 
36 

2 
580 

2 

38 

329 

21 
14 
60 


27 

7 

60 

56 

15 

83 

2 

4 


29.586 


23.87 
28.58 
30.68 

25.09 
28.01 
32.88 
13.09 
21.75 

17.44 
19.70 
12.94 
14.50 
19.26 


92 

18.81 

20 

21.67 

64 

17.60 

51 

24.65 

103 

20.80 

120 

14.90 

132 

laio 

24 

15.10 

194 

25.62 

33.03 

22.44 
21.32 
21.90 
25.11 
14.63 

27.40 
16.87 
14.80 
32.36 
23.30 

15.16 
16.17 
22.48 
21.45 

19.86 
17.34 
18.11 
25.27 

17.09 
22.97 
15.00 
25.89 


25,442 
40.249 
88,574 

24.168 
13.566 
18,235 
10,155 
41.520 

510 

276.073 

171.691 

74.637 

26.600 

50,373 
15,495 
27,082 
43.130 
69.665 

40.221 

53,831 

10.074 

148.944 

6.440 

69.844 
12,564 
67.686 
161.434 
14,467 

950 
289.229 

497 

38,049 

291.790 

8,803 
5,534 
45.229 
46,985  I 

14,461 ; 

2.517  ' 
36,726  I 
35,292 


2 
2 


$11.51     $4,800 


9.23 
8.75 


14.42 


1 
1 


10.79 


15.00 
12.59 


1 
'2' 


9,165  i;. 

58,970   ■'. 

390  '1. 

3  254   |. 


9.23 


600 
616 


375 


795 


Num- 
ber. 


724 


Average 

weekly  ! 

earnings, 

per  em-  j 

ploy*.   I 


Total 


1 

17 
14 

10 
2 
7 
3 
7 


82 
31 
13 

.4 

7 

9 

2 

21 

26 

10 

16 

4 

30 


$16.40  $452,646 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Averace 
Num.   '^••^     Total 

.  ploy*. 

i 


42 


11.67 


5.13 
20.91 
22.42 

21.85 
25.  .51 
22.68 
10.01 
14.00 


860 


1 


150 
14.814 
1L491 

6.250 
1,520 
7.124 
1,084 
4,900 


19.14  I  53,923 
9.88  I  9,222 
9.31  '      3.367 


1L26 

13.67 
12.70 
9.77  i 
14.73 
18.66 

9.91 
15.73 

9.60 
20.93 


878 

2.913 

4,512 

720 

11,217 

21,362 

2.361 

6.355 

1,560 

26,216 


520 
600 


21 

2 
36; 
60  ! 

5 


17.08 


480 


59 


20.83 
14.57 
16.33 
17.34 
10.11 


14,465 

726 

25.821 

42,949 

1,840 


$8.32  $14,769 


20.15 


4 

1 
1 
2 


1 
1 


1 
4 


8.81 
2.88  , 
7.38 
7.86 

6.15  I 


2.56 
7.69 

16.15 


14.64 


&.11 


10.26 
9.21 


15.29  i    38,389 


.1- 


127 
2 


18 
14 


14.60 
15.14 


19.21 
17.61 


80,774 
1,312 


14,127 
6,390 


17.81         1,640 


22         15.61  '    12,972 
4  j      22.51        2,000 


31 


14. 28       15, 187 


16.76         1,235 


6.41 


1  '        4.00 
1         18.46 


262 


1,450 
150 
160 
443 

440 


50 
400 

350 


3.252 
155 


400 
1.168 


9.23       1.660 


8  :        6.85       2,314 


250 


2  ,      12.82       1,000 


65 

800 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows :  Indian  territory,  1 ;  Bhode  Island,  2. 


— I 


These  establishments  are 
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DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  BIUCK  AND  TILE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880. 


AVKRAOB  NUMBUt  Of  EMPLOY^: 

8  IN  EACH  ClJiHS 

AND  A 

t 

v^KRAOB  WBKKLT  KARNiNos— Continued. 

Operatives  and  skilled. 

1 

ra. 

Total 
wages. 

Malei 

Unskilled 

t 

Xnm- 
ber. 

Cbildn 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 

earn 
ings 
per 
ein- 

ploy6. 

$3.63 

• 

Piece 

Nam- 
i  ber. 

1 
6,041 

(Workers. 

Males  above 

1 
1 

16  years. 

ToUl 
wages. 

'1 
i: 

$16, 365. 497 

Fern 

i 

Num- 
ber. 

101 

ales  alM 
years. 

Aver- 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
per 
em- 
ploy 6. 

$5.28 

)ve  15 

Cbildn 

1  above  16  years,    j 

Fem 

Nnm- 
!  ber. 

1 

1 

51 

1 
ales  above  15   ; 
years. 

»u. 

1 

t 

"Sum- 
ber. 

1 
1 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 

earn- 
ings 
per 
«*m- 

ploy*. 

Total 
wages. 

Nam- 
ber. 

'      i 

1 
1 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
pep 
em- 
ploy 6. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

40,865 

Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 
per 
em- 
ploy^. 

Total 
wages. 

Aver- 
age 

weekly 

earn- 
ings 
per 
era- 

ploy6. 

—  _ 

$4.54 

Total 

wages.j 

$6,806 
784 

Total 
wages.  ; 

Total 
wages. 

'  52,749 

1 

639 

110.21 

$14, 810 

2,294 

1      92 

$3.65 

$251,528 

$8.37 

$11,105,863  ; 

2. 075 

1  

i      44 
1 

$223,403 

$1,741,455 

1 

7.63 

156.372 

2.470 

79.130 

265,727 

681.382 

140,285 
50,150 

319,832 
12,822 

213,345 

4.200 

1.586,968 

652,284 

361,408 

155,628 

203.802 
80.198 
163,008 
290.157 
098.431 

298,  .'>08 

238.553 

58,208 

727, 429  1 

1          59, 468 

325,236 
216,760 
680.906  1 
1.607,743  I 
73,307 

12,-855 

1.461,081 

6.100 

99.561 
2, 523. 859 

56,655 
1          20, 112  , 
239,209 
307,785 

146.070 
19,586  1 
253,481 
1        384,953  : 

64,607 

346,054 

9,770 

10.042 

3.11 

13.238 

667 
5 
274 
765 
566 

379 
260 
236 
123 
036 

6.30 
8.00 
7.33 
8.97 
12.45 

9.16 
8.12 
7.68 
5.87 
5.52 

127,633 

130 

46.244 

280.301 

259.655 

116,463 
72,954 
64.876 
32,251 

190.049 

4.31 

2.48 

3,558 

82 

18,658 

2 

26     14. 34 

,      «       _...  J 

3 

274       9. 51 

510      13.22 

1. 436      16. 56 

502     10.26 
110     13.82 
795       9. 16 
66       7.30 
880       7.42 

35     12. 59 

63 

4.18 

6,775 

1 

• 

5 

17 

2.88 
7.24 
5.66 

5.00 
2.86 

300 

486 

6.526 

650 
1.646 

'     112 

!     ^ 

'      60 

14 

76 

3 

1    145 

9,634 
26,905 
47,931 

28,064 

3.300 

17,862 

4 

2 
5 

10.38 
3.46 

8.02 

360 
180 

1.320 

5 

2 

7. 87          480 

I 

15  '  '5.69 

1            1 

3,032 

0 
7 

1 

••""*"i"*""*"" 

H 

75      .•»  la 

15.000 
1,200 
2,158 

i 

9 

1 

11 
27 

3.69 
3.69 

1 

4.04 

175 

11 
31 

4.01 
1.83 



1,910 
2,425 

I 

1.000    10 

1 •   ■ 

19, 475 

11 

t 

12 

4. 860     10. 37 

3, 210  1     7. 84 
1.490  1     9.  :{2 

14 
6 

4.94 
3.53 

1.989 
459 

:    i92 
126 

1      46 

!   1 

3.54 
3.46 
2.86 
3.30 

2.84 
1.48 
2.88 
2.77 

20.014 

10.666 

3.483 

3,492 

3,739 
225 
125 

1,461  j 

!  3.013 

i  1,787 

!      835 

370 

1      747 
138 
229 
876 

9.28 
7.14 
8.58 
8.47 

7.60 

5.89 

8.45 
7  .^1 

916,871 

364.578 

223,315 

89,080 

160.016 

29.223 

50.997 

214. 425 

265.508 

179.877 

190,032 

48,724 

645,321 

*    32.334 

401.371 

111,871 

703,738 

1,576,370 

52,603 

4.690  : 
646,663 

87  ' 
99.040  : 
1,406,682 

60.175 

24.301 

889,391 

172.876 

53.380 

12,420 

288,442 

246,307 

86,391 

243,011 

1,250 

39,988 

• 

2 

4 

4.03 
2.75 

192 
250 

i4i 

63 

25 

:      1» 

'      49 

10 

2 

47 

4.49 
2.88 
3.47 
4.30 

3.92 
2.67 
2.88 
8.25 

16.536 
5.423 
1.803 
1,957 

5,513 
693 
175 

5.348 

,    931 
403 
147 
103 

238 

45 

78 

575 

105 

60 
27 
60 
881 
12 

00 

342. 810 

101,797 

38,579 

34,639 

49,654 
12,005 
36,817 
116.687 
33,650 

12,780 

6,880 

12,400 

107,774 

0,000 

13,180 

13 
14 
15 

684  ;     8.71 

762  ;     9.63 
309       7.26 
094     10.22 
917       8.77 
2. 125       9. 91 

1.464       9.01 
986     10.58 
2G5       7.98 

1.90:i      11.36 
133     17. 88 

983     11.49 

926       9.82 

1.606     11.70 

4,965     10.69 

501       5. 61 

57     12. 01 

' 

4.62  1          30 

1 

8 

5.00 

390 

10 
17 

4 

2 

4.04           700 
9.69  ,        714 

1 

18 

^ 

1 

3 

7 
6 

6.46          630 

6.95       1,295 
4.02          383 

896  r     0  15 

21 

26 
15 

1      27 

3.21 
4.15 

9  11 

1,552  ' 
1,381 
1.715 
24.305 

911 

972 

298 

2,032 

97 

1,394 

!      541 

2,754 

5,295 

401 

21 
1  2,398 

889 

;  4.497 

317 
118 

8.04 
8.91 
5.71 
8.98 
16.00 

9.77 
8.84 
7.33 
9.83 
4.33 

11.64 
7.73 
8.03 

10.06 
8.03 

4.72 
7  Ml 

1 
1 

5.31 
2.31 

138 
60 

16 

66 

18 

183 

2 

89 

4.01 
3.12 
3.03 
3.93 
2.01 

4.56 

1,668 

5,208 

1,392 

23,021 

100 

10,770 

22 
28 
24 

3 

2. 95    .      230 

153       d.Ak 

" 

?5 

1 



26 

2 
2 

4.09           133 
5.54          264 

56 

82 
56 

5.13 
8.78 
8.42 
4.39 
2.17 

9,323 

90 

6.330 

11,673 

2,996 

2 

6.00 

364 

27 
28 

' 

72 

124 

34 

2.07 
8.09 
2.06 

6,183 

13,788 

2,725 

118 

48 

8 

...... 

37,807 

20 

11 

6.16 

1,816 

8 
1 

•••••• 

2.63 
2.88 

022 
100 

17,252 
72 

30 
81 

: 

32 

5, 208       9. 20 
13     12. 74 

5 

2.86  1        365 

188  ;    3.49 

16,476  1 

3 

1.95 

148, 
...... . 

144 

3.37 

14,197 

711 

180, 477 

38 
34 

310     13. 03 

i 

10  •     &-31 

763 
67,109 

3,825 





1       2 
467 

24 

5.00 
3.95 

2.04 

260 
60,959 

903 

2 

1,088 

2 

8) 
326,955 

05 

35 

6, 576     10. 87 

20 

,    5. 74      4, 136 

1 

548 

!  io 

3.71 
3.30 

;m 

381  ,    5.98 

37 

87  i    9.81 

1 

88 

690  1  10.36 
1, 171       9. 10 

.     .  1 

'  38 

2.36 

2,189 
8,185 

1 
4,551  1 

1.096      7.95 
643  ,    7.84 

180     11-73 

""'8* 

1 

4.76 
6.77 

1.483 
150 

134 
27 

82 
6 

't 

8 
42 



3.24 
4.80 

5.06 
4.51 
2.70 
4.53 

3.06 
2.80 

*ii.  i45' 

4,126 

2,724 
450 

4,800 
803 

998 
3,110 
.........1 

44 

82 

27 

4.033 
22,031 

0,032 

:<o 

1  *  •  •  •  •      •  - 

32  i     2-79 

40 

458  ■  14.39 

1 

"" " 

!       31 

5.  OR 

41 

96       8.06 

1 

--   88 

7.18 

:     7.07 

1 1 

42 

996 
1,007 

• 

189 
1.343 

8.04 
15.07 

&88 

0  !» 

67  •     2- 17. 

3,898 
808 

2,820 
2,220 

1,145 

81 
23 

9 
44 

18,832 
13,012 

2,740 
16,887 

43 

6 

6.31 

636 

^j      13 

1 

2.80 

3.24 
2.19 

700     12.83 

1 

155  i    7.30 

1,225  1    7.61 

4  1  12.02 

1 

10.38 

«>. 

44 

45 

7 

;    3.10 

550 

1 

40 

1        25     12.29 

1 

47 

1         26      13. 96 

.•....'....... 

i     * 

2.88 

200 

121 

12.19 

i 

a 

.a........ 

400 

48 

1         *~ 

t 

1 

1 

.........  1 

1 
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Tablk  8.— classification  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


AVERAOE    XUXBKR  OF 

HUl'KS  IX    ORDINARY 

DAY  OP  LABOR. 


STATES  AND  TERBTTORIES. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAOBS    PAID  AND  AVEKAOR    NUMHFJl    OP    EMPLOYES    AT    EACH    RATE,   INCLCDINO  < 
OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS,   AND  CLERKS.   HITT  NOT  TI10«>E  EMPLOYED  ON    PIECEWORK,  (a) 


Males  above  16  vears. 


The  Unit^fd  States 


May  to 
i  November. 


9.92 


November 
to  Mav. 


Total 
namber. 


Under 
♦5. 


Alabama.. 
Arixona  .. 
ArkaiiMW. 
("alirnmia 
Colorado. . 


7  Connecticut 

8  l>elaware 

9  '  District  of  Columbia 

10  ■  Florida 

n     Georgia 


12  Idaho... 

13  Illinois . 

14  Indiana 

15  ,  Iowa  ... 

16  Kansas. 


17  .  Kentucky 

18  ;  Louirtiana 

19  '  Maino 

20  i  Marvland. 


21  '  Massachusetts. 


22  Michigan.. 

23  [  Minneitota.. 

24  Missittsippi 

25  Missouri... 

26  Montana. . . 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Nebraska 

New  HaropMhire. 

New  Jer9«'y 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


32  North  Dakota , 

33  Ohio *. 

34  Oklahoma ! 

35  Oregon 

36  Pennsylvania > 


37 
38 
39 
40 


South  Carolina. 
.South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


41  Utah 

42  Vermont 

43  Virginia 

44  Washington. 


45 
46 
47 
48 


West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


Wvf»ming 

All  other  states 


10.20 
9.33 

ia04 
9.66 
a  72 

:o.  16 

9.09 

9.31 

10.00 

10.34 

9.60 
9.58 
9.89 
9.97 
9.72 


I 


9.69 
11.54 
10.37 
10.42 
10.31 

10.00    , 

10.04 

10.00 
9.77 
9.52  . 

10.58  • 
10.00 

9.99 

9.65 

9.46 
10.44 
10.07 

9.97  , 


9.78 
10.04 
10.00 
10.00 


I 


9.56 


9.05 
9.33 
9.97 
9.49  I 
8.62  j 

9.S8  I 


9.60 
9.17 
9.92 
9.68 

9.33 
9.49 
9.69 
9.58 
9.62 


I 


9.49 

9.15 

10.07 

9.86 

11.27 

9.83 

9.52 

9.33 

10.80 

10.23 

10.02 

9.49 

10.22 

9.66 

9.77 

9.81 

9.36 

9.50 

9.64 

9.83 

9.40 

10.89 

10.08 

9.41 

9.61 


9.69 

10.00 

9.80 

9.21 

9.67 

9.50 

10.07 

9.27 

9.55 

10.50 

9.70 

9.65 

9.62 
9.77 
9.00 
9.33 


$o  and 

over 

but 

under 

16. 


$6  and 
over 
but 

under 
$7. 


$7  and 

over 

but 

under 
$8. 


$8  and 
over 

but 
under 

$9. 


98,535,     5,564!    5.300       9. 621  '  13. 383     10. 069 


$9  and 

$10  and 

over 

over 

but 

but 

under 

under 

$10. 

$12.     j 

17.656 

15.668  ' 

$12  and 
over 

but 
under 

$15. 


$15  and 

over 

but 

under 
$20. 


$20  and 
bu?    ♦^Saad 

under'    *>^«-- 
$25. 


1.354 

31 

587 

1.330 

2,  111 

922   • 
396 

1.053 
211 

1,877 

38 
8.413 
5.532 
2.521 
1.106 

1,608 

476 

989 

1.865 

3.150 

2.505 
2.106 

591 
4.159 

238 

2.510 

1.495 

4,547 

10,528 

943 

80 

8.245 

16 

687 

11,529 

721 

219 

1. 886 

1,897 

668 

191 

2,223 

1,776 

350 

2.682 

31 

153 


243 


12 
9 

6 


15 

16 

529 


231 
498 
105 
117 

121 
27 
37 
68 
12 

94 

10 

74 

144 


32 

10 

375 

178 

521 


894 


18 
509 

407 
1 
184 
141  j 

3 

17  . 
211 
3 

52 
138 


18; 


409 


58 
8 
1 

32 
10 
28 
52 
309 


95 
2<»2 


12 

ft 

70 
399 


257 

5 

63 

66 

23 

19 
129 
324 

30 
156 


47 


305 

524 

138 

55 

85 
72 
16 
83 
81 

110 

69 

109 

158 


530 
849  , 
139  > 
96  i 

i 

333  ' 
154 
47 
307 
280 

239 
123 
168 

264 : 


1,326 

1.219 

411 

149 

243 
123 
116 
594 
197 

555 

1^6 

80 

449 


104 
36 
11 

78 

69 

44 

8 

201 

5 
814 
709 
402 
115 

78 

21 

143 

227 

321 

228 

213 

71 

393 


6:i 

8 

137 

180 

36 

402 
54 

132 

9 

53 

6 

1.650 

680 

602 

259 

359 
33 
127 
252 
890 

728 

736 

27 

1.158 


11,192  I    6,753       1.971        1.329 


14 

59 

136 

344 

180 

2 
464 


57 
117 
365 
511 

74 

4 
1.075 


144 

160 

1.042 

752 

41 

5 
1.585 


9 
826 

110 
2 

199 
112 

12 


194 
10 

14 
132 


10 
776 

91 

37 

556 

118 

14 

27 

744 

25 

47 
193 


27 
1,244 

31 

1 

135 

340 

i35 

50 

392 

11 

52 
615 


224 
283 
561 
807 
26 


1,031 

7 

82 

1.439 

18 

51 

119 

249 

5 

37 

266 

107 

09 

350 

5 


688 

368 

444 

2.042 

45 

14 

1.508 

1 

51 
1.890 

24 

98 

193 

568 

56 

33 

145 

120 

50 

729 

4 

4 


33 


249 
286 

269 
41 

205 
12 

137 

1 

1,154 

522 

404 

130 

137 
11 
218 
147 
853 

330 
329 

30 
851 

17 

777 

298 

774 

3.215 

19 

16 
764 

'"'254* 
2,145 

14 

15 

114 

107 

44 

7 

71 

360 

31 
233 

4 
13 


I 


50 


30 
407 
475 

47 

27 

213  I 

4 

34 

8 

1,480 

304 

161 

89 

141 

11 
215 

83 

210 

126 
233 

16 
273 

40 

284 

84 

512 

1,818 

.  21 

15 

812 

3 

133 

1.386 

17 
4 

89 
149  . 

247 
7 
85  • 

573 

21 

127  . 

9  : 

119  . 


33 

14 

3  , 

15 

41 

9 

105 

33 

.008 

130 

'St 

39 
21 
10 

28 

13 
588 

144 

112 
71 

62 
13 
47 
16 
206 

62 

28 

12 

285 

137 

185 

63 

237 

498 

6 

4 

413 

1 

61 

944 

3 

6 

193 

56 

197 

9 

76 

400 

18 

92 

9 

11 


16 
6 
9 


13 

5 

206 

68 

35 

17 

22 
3 

15 
8 

62 


53 

42 

77 

204 

8 

12 
112 

4 

27 

229 

5 
4 

57 
26 

45 

2 

20 

111 

2 

43 


18 


11  ' 
35; 
1J9 

f 
14  - 
12 

7  i 


18  : 


« I 


129 

17 

12 

8 

27 

8 

8 

20 

35 


J 


25 

8 

52 

<>>> 

I 

3 

90 

94 

34 

10 

52 

11 

24 

159 


1 

87 


15 
141 


27 
31 


10 

2 

19 

56 

3 

ao 


a  In  comparing  the  weeklv  rates  of  wages  and  the  number  of  employ^  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  presented  in  the  first  part  of  this 
table  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  fnmi  the  tju>le  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment 
▼aries  for  the  employes  at  the  respeetiTe  rates. 
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DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  BRICK  AND  TILE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  189(>-<;ontinued. 


WBKKLT  BATB8  OF  WAOKS  PAID  AND  AVKBAUE  NUMBER  OP  KMPLOT^  AT  EACH  RATE,   INCLUDINO  OFFICEBS,    FIRM  MEMBEBS,  AND  CLERK8,  BIT  NOT  THOSE 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— euntlDUed. 


Ciiildr«)U. 


1 

1 

51 

O    1 

2 

12    .. 

2 

15 

i 
ii  ... 

9 
5    ... 

28 

3 

22    ... 

75    ... 

.......... 

2 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

,  12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

'■   IH 

I  19 
20 

21 

22 
28 
24 
25 
20 

27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

82 
33 
84 

35 
80 


28 
6 
5 


5  1 
7 

7   .. 
5 

...... 

53*  ... 

!!!!!!;!" 

8 

49 

29 
1.. 

0 

3 
24 
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SHIPBTJILDING. 


The  tabular  statements  presented  lierewitli  include  reports  made  by  establishments  whose  principal  products 
consisted  of  the  building  or  repairing  of  iron,  steel,  or  wooden  sail  or  steam  ships,  barges,  csinal  or  other  boats,  masts, 
or  spars.    The  year  covered  by  the  report  is  the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1890. 

The  returns  have  been  tabulated  and  are  presented  in  this  report  under  4  subtitles:  (1)  *^  Building  of  iron  and 
steel  vessels";  (2)  "  Building  of  wooden  vessels";  (3)  "Building  of  boats,  masts,  and  spars",  and  (4)  "Repairing 
of  vessels".    The  data  for  the  entire  industry  and  for  the  4  branches  are  summarized  as  follows: 

SHIPBUILDING  IX  THE  AGGREGATE  AND  BY  SUBDIVISIONS:  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Aggregate. 


I 


Iron  and 
Btecl  veiiseU. 


W<KMlen 
veHAels. 


Number  of  establUhmentA  reporting 

Capital,  direct  investment 

Mi«celIaueodA  ex]>en8e6 

Average  number  of  empIf^^R  (aggregate), 

Total  wages 

OfHcers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number , 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


1.010    ' 

$J3, 393, 074 

$:,  392. 551 

25,034 

$16, 028, 847 

1.123 
$1,104,870 

24. 811 
$14,833,977 
$16. 925. 109 
$40,342,115 


21 

$33, 900, 148 

9546.135 

10,767 

$6, 570, 063 

138 
$291,105 

10.629 

$6,287,958 

$6. 637.  425 

$15, 206, 658 


259 

$8,928,851 

$482. 377 

8,173 

$4. 645.  C70 

322 
$313,328 

7,851 

$1, 332, 351 

$6. 582. 032 

$14,218,099 


Boats,  masts, 
and  spars. 


503 

$5, 131, 857 

$110,129 

2.190 

$1,301,155 

'  413 
$300,915 

1.783 
$1,090,240 
$1,151,768 
$3,161,526 


Repairing 
of  vessels. 


227 

$5, 432. 218 

$253.  910 

4,798 

$3,412,950 

250 
$289,522 

4.548 
$3. 123, 428 
$2,553,884 
$7.7.-)5,832 


The  reports  have  been  assigned  to  the  4  branches  of  shipbuilding  according  to  the  pro<luct  of  chief  value 
shown  by  each  return;  therefore,  the  totals  given  for  the  respective  branches  do  not  represent  the  full  value  of  the 
products  of  each  branch.  For  instance,  the  presentation  for  the  subdivision  entitled  *^  Repairing  of  vessels"  falls 
short  of  the  total  value  of  such  repairs  by  the  value  of  vessel  repairs  made  in  establishments  included  in  the  other 
3  classes.  It  may  also  happen  that  establishments  reported  elsewhere  in  the  general  report  on  manufactures, 
under  the  heads  of  "Foundry  and  machine  shop  products"  or  "Carpentering",  and  similar  productive  industries, 
build  or  repair  vessels;  such  work  being  incidental,  is  included  in  the  report  for  the  establishment  which  is 
tabnlated  in  its  proper  class. 

The  subdivision  "  Iron  and  st^  vessels"  includes  the  building  of  ii'on  and  steel  steam  or  sail  vessels  and 
barges;  "Wooden  vessels"  includes  the  building  of  woo<len,  .steam,  or  sail  vessels,  barges,  and  canal  boats;  "  Boats, 
masts,  and  spars"  includes  the  building  of  ships'  boats,  fishing  boats,  pleasure  boats,  and  lifeboats,  also  the 
manufacture  of  masts  and  spars;  "Repairing"  includes  returns  from  all  establishments  whose  principal  product 
consists  of  repairing,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  vessel  or  boat. 

Returns  too  imperfect  for  tabulation  were  received  from  a  few  shipbuilders.  It  is  believed  that  the  omission 
of  the  reports  from  the  delinquent  establishments  has  but  slight  effect  on  the  totals  for  the  United  States.  The 
principal  omission  occurs  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Owing  to  differences  in  the  forms  of  inquiry  and  in  the  method  of  collection  and  classification,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  make  true  comparisons  of  the  data  reported  in  answer  to  all  the  questions  used  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1800.  The  statistics  for  1890  include  the  operations  of  the  United  States  navj'  yards  located  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  [Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  statistics  for  these  navy  yards  are  shown  in 
the  statement  on  the  following  page. 
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$2i].  130.  182 
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13 
24,  9r>6 

$1,705,857 

50 
50,000 

20.000 
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500,848 

27276, 705 

.stemt'Dt  include  iu  some  instances  capital  and  exjwnses  that  do  not 


«■» 


.vy  yards  were  not  included  in  the  report  for  1880;  therefore  they  are 
:ir    .1".  'Wi ug  comparative  summary: 


:,  •;  :•:  ^immary,  siiiPBriLDiX(i:  i88o  and  ikp. 

:::v>.  1>S«  1S»0 

..  .Ill  I  '    -IvrUDn' 2.1^-?  l.(H)6 

^•n.-.j.         t'iO,9'9.i^'i  rJ7.26L».K-2 

.  i:^..      "It  $1. 39-j. rir>i 

.     .  ..„■.-:*  a- ^riTu'nt  > 21.:{45  2:i.  L'iki 

|il2.7in.»^13  ?14.27«!>19    | 

.,   1,1  .11  t:  "*.   .»aii  t  ]iTks  :  I 

.^.    ,..i.-«7     ^..  {'■•)  1.123 

.   .^..,              {'')  $1,194,870 

,    .    ,  .  r.  >       «fc)  22.143 

.  .   ,  ,;^.  .             {b}  $13.08;'..'.4'J 

.   ;.     .. $19,736,358  $IG.521.2IC 

.,..,„.x                 $3«.8fX\3L'7  «,V.lXo.41U 

,   \  ..  7t  ■  .'rtinl.  b  Not  reiKirti-«l  t»t'iiaratoly. 


.,.,n..i.  s  :ciore  has  been  a  decrease  of  1,182  in  the  number  of  establishments,  while  the 

»    ini*<.-i..'v  has  increased  86,28:>.01S,  or  20/J5  i)er  cent,  since  1880.    The  concentration  of  the 

♦  ,    .1..    vv'.vase  of  l.*U».*J9  i)er  cent  in  the  av.erage  number  of  emiiloy^s  per  est<ablishment  as 

.  ..I     :»c  .'Uipul  from  1,006  establishments  in  181)0  exceeds  that  from  2,188  establishments  in 

i  ■ 

iM(.i  •  ^  vl'.d  not  specify  the  kind  of  tonnage  to  be  reported,  therefore  registei-ed,  gross,  and 

..^  ».i ..    ;<..irsvMniinately,  and  can  not  be  separated.    Taking  the  figures  as  rei)orted  iu  Table  1,  it 

/ . .  1 1 .4fi«;  !.o'.'»aj:e  per  vessel  built  and  the  average  value  per  ton  were  as  follows  at  the  censuses  of 

,       .'NN  VviV  TKU  VESSKL  AND  AVEIJAGE  VALUE  PER  TON,  SHIPBriLDING:  1880  AND  1«I0. 


AXXKAGB  TONNArtE  I>EK      -AVERAQB  VALUE  I'EK 
VES.'^EL.  TON. 


CLASSES. 


lH<iO  1<%00  l«iHO  1S90 


livu  Jiiil  "••'•■I  ^''■^'H*l"« 407.^7         1,4(18.78 

\\  ».,sliii  vi!*.*!  !:• 2:j.">.«H»  321.97 

^Vui.tMMMtH I«a74  149.20 


4!1C2.  ,V 

|«J.17 

;h».  91 

38.80 

2C.  08 

12.50 
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The  number  of  iron  and  steel  vessels  built  has  increased  from  67  to  88,  while  the  average  tonnage  per  vessel 
has  increased  940.91  tons.  The  number  of  wooden  vessels  built  has  decreased  from  1,70.")  to  995,  and  the  average 
tonnage  per  vessel  increased  86,88  tons.  A  decrease  of  37^^  appears  in  the  number  of  canal  boats  built,  while  the 
increase  in  th'i  average  tonnage  per  vessel  is  45,55  tons. 

A  great  increase  appears  for  the  boat  building  industry,  the  number  built  in  1890  being  18,689,  valued  at 
aft  1,39lM)84,  an  average  of  $74.49  for  each  boat,  as  compared  with  8,026  boats  valued  at  $876,999,  an  average  of 
8109.27  at  the  census  of  1880. 

In  comparing  the  quantities  reported  in  Table  1,  presenting  the  various  classes  of  materials  used,  the  fact 
should  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  stated  for  1890  <loes  not  include  the  weight  of  boilers  and 
uiacliincrv. 

The  ([uantity  of  lumber  used  has  increased  from  179,873,966  feet  to  191,574,429  feet,  or  6.50  per  eent,  the 
increase  occurring  in  hanl  pine  and  varieties  included  in  the  column  '*A11  other  lumber",  the  quantity  of  white 
j)inc  and  oak  showing  a  decrease. 

The  proportionate  cost  of  materials  of  the  total  value  of  product  was  53.63  jier  cent  in  1880  and  43,40  per  cent 
in  1S90. 

The  results  of  the  differences  in  the  form  of  inquiry  previously  referred  to  are  most  apparent  in  the  statistics 
of  capital  and  employes  and  wages.  The  form  of  question  used  at  the  census  of  1880  respecting  capital  was  as 
foHows:  ^^Tajntal  (real  and  personal)  invested  in.  the  business".  The  census  inquiry  of  1890  was  more  in  detail, 
and  comprehen<led  all  the  property  or  assets  strictly  pertaining  to  a  manufacturing  business,  whether  such  property 
was  owned,  borrowed,  or  hired. 

The  totals  for  the  varicms  subheads  into  which  the  inquiry  of  181K)  isdivided  are  given  in  the  following  statement, 
with  the  proi)ortion  the  amount  reported  for  eac)i  is  of  the  $53,393,074  ca[)ital  directly  invested  in  the  entire 
industrv:  "  .  " 


ITEMS  OF  CAPITAL,  DIRECT  INVESTMENT,  AND  PERCENTAGE  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  TOTALS, 

SHIPBUILDING:  1890 


ITEMH. 


4  *    *        1       Per  cent  of 

'"e- 1  .!1V"     '..fdirec'tin. 


vestment. 


Capital,  direct  iuvetttmcut,  ag^^reji^ate 

Plant,  total  valae 

Land ., 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements ^ 

Live  assets,  total  value 

li&vr  materials 

Stock  in  process 

Finished  prcxlucts  on  hand 

Cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  sundries  not  elsewhere 
reported. 


$53. 393.  U74 


39.  870, 605 


14.294.878 
10.  170, 301 
15. 405.  4SG 

i:<;  522, 409 


$100.00 
74.67  I 

r 

26.77  j 
19.  05  ' ; 
28.85  j 

25.33  ' 


2,  469, 018 
3, 116.2fi5 
1,876,033 
6, 061, 093 


4.63 

5.84 

3.51 

11.35 


In  order  to  obtain  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  industry  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the 
amount  of  direct  investment  shown  in  the  foregoiug  statement  the  value  of  property  used  in  the  business  but 
held  in  tenancy;  tlie  value  of  such  hire<l  property  used  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  ascertained  to  be  82,950,055, 
which  makes  a  total  capital  of  $56,343,129.  Statistics  concerning  the  capital  invested  in  the  different  brauehes 
of  the  industry  will  be  found  in  Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6  accompanying  this  report. 

The  questions  respecting  employes  and  wages  used  at  the  Tenth  Census  called  only  for  '-The  greatest  number 
of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  year",. also  **  The  average  number. of  hands  employed",  classified  as^ 
males  above  10  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  with  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year. 
The  form  of  in(iuiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  as  follows:  (1)  **  Operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled 
workmen,  overseers,  foremen,  or  superintendents  (not  general  superintendents  or  managers)'^;  (2)  "Officers  or 
firm  members";  (3)  "Clerks";  (4)  "Watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen";  (5) 
*' Pieceworkers",  not  included  in  the  foregoing.  The  questioi^s  required  a  statement  of  the  average  number 
of  males  above  1(>  years,  females  al)ove  15  years,  and  children,  respectively,  employed  during  the  year  in  each 
class;  also  the  actual  amount  of  wages  paid  to  each  number.  A  statement  was  also  reiiuired  showing  the  various 
rates  of  wages  per  week,  the  average  number  of  males,  females,  and  children,  respectively,  einx)loyed  at  each 
rate  exclusive  of  those  reported  as  employed  on  piecework,  and  the  actual  term  of  operation  for  the  establishment 
reporting. 

The  wage  statistics  compiled  from  the  reports  obtained  are  stated  in  detail  in  Table  7. 
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In  Table  2  the  5  classes  of  employes  wbicli  have  been  described  are  grouped,  "  OflBcers,  firm  members,  and 
clerks''  constituting  1  gi-oup.  In  this  group  there  are  1,123  employes,  or  4.33  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
receiving  81,194,870  wages,  or  7.45  per  cent  of  'the  total  wages.  All  other  employes  receiving  wages  according  to 
time  are  shown  in  the  second  group;  of  these  there  are  23,680,  or  91.31  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  receiving 
$14,241,585  in  wages,  or  88.85  per  cent  of  the  total.  Those  oi)eratives  paid  by  the  piece  or  aex;ording  to  quantity 
of  production  are  shown  in  the  third  group;  of  these  there  are  1,131,  or  4.36  \yev  cent  of  the  total,  to  whom  8592,392 
was  paid  as  wages,  or  3.70  per  cent  of  the  total  wages. 

At  the  census  of  1880,  21,338  male  employes  were  reported  for  the  shipbuilding  industry,  constituting  99.97 
per  cent  of  all  employes,  as  compared  with  25,740,  or  99.25  per  cent  of  the  total  reported  for  1890,  which  includes 
United  States  navy  yards.  While  no  females  are  rei>ortexi  for  1880,  there  are  20  shown  for  1890,  Of  these  1  is 
re}K)rted  as  an  officer  or  firm  member,  10  as  clerks,  7  as  skilled  employes,  and  2  as  pieceworkers.  In  1880, 7  children 
were  reported,  as  compared  with  174  for  1890. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and 
children,  including  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks,  but  not  pieceworkers,  reported  for  the  entire  industry, 
distributed  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MALES,    FEMALES,    AND  CHILDREN,    INCLUDING   OFFICERS,    FIRM   MEMBERS,  AND  CLERKS, 
BUT  NOT  PIECEWORKERS,  EMPLOYED  AT  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  SHIPBUILDING-:  1890. 


I 


A.\1tBAUB  NUMBEB  OF  EMPLOYES. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


Total 


rDder$5 

$5  and  over  but  under $6. . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7 . . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
$0  and  over  but  under  $10 . . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25. 
$25  and  over 


Males  above 
16  years. 


24.611 

595 

350 

567 

1.482 

1.538 

2.363 

3.060 

5.330 

7,178 

1.595 

544 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


18 


Children. 


174 


I 
3 
5 
3 
2 
1 


169 
5 


No  preceding  census  inquiry  has  comprehended  data  relating  to  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  statistics  of 
wages  .and  materials. 

The  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  designed  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  production  other  than  allowance 
for  depreciation  of  plant  and  interest  on  capital.  To  enable  such  a  presentation  to  be  made  a  series  of  questions 
pertaining  to  miscellaneous  expenses  were  included  in  the  schedule  of  inquiry.  The  data  furnished  in  answer  to 
these  questions  are  given  in  detail  in  Table  2. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  value  shown  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  net  profit  or  earnings 
for  capital,  because  these  statistics  contain  no  information  relative  to  cost  of  selling,  mercantile  losses,  or 
depreciation  of  plant.  The  census  inquiry  was  intended  simply  to  ascertain  the  relation  which  capital,  expenses, 
wages,  and  cost  of  materials  bear  to  the  value  at  the  works  of  the  products  of  manufacturing^  industry,  excluding 
all  cost  or  expense  pertaining  to  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  business. 

In  Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6  the  data  reported  by  shipbuilding  establishments  are  distributed  to  the  4  branches 
of  the  industry  acconlingto  the  value  of  the  principal  products. 

The  proportion  in  the  whole  industry  of  the  data  for  each  branch  under  the  principal  heads  of  the  inquiry 
used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

PERCENTAGE  THE  SEVERAL   ITEMS  REPORTED  FOR  EACH  BRANCH  OF  SHIPBUILDING  IS  OF  THE  TOTALS  OF  THE 

CORRESPONDING  ITEMS  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  INDUSTRY :  1890. 


Iron  and 

st«^l  ve«< 

HeU. 


Capital,  direct  investment |  63.49 

liiseellaneous  expenses :  '  39.22 

Averase  numberof  employes 41.52 

Total  wages 41.05 

Cost  of  materials  used 39. 22 

Valtye  of  products 37. 89 


Wooden 
vessels 


16.72 
34.64 
31.51 
28.98 
38.89 
35.24 


IVtats,        i>„,»oi^j«« 
iua.'«t«,  and    ««I«»"ng 
'  of  vessels. 


spars. 


9.61 
7.91 
8.47 
8.68 
6.8U 
7.84 


10.18 
18.23 
18.50 
21.29 
15.09 
19.23 
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MATERIALS  USED. 

The  book  accounts  kept  by  most  shipbuilders  do  not  readily  show  the  quantity  or  the  cost  of  each  class  of 
material  as  called  for  by  the  census  schedule,  so  that  the  classified  <lata  shown  in  Table  2  should  only  be  accepted 
as  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  relative  quantity  and  cost  of  the  respective  classes  of  materials,  as  compared 
with  the  total  cost  of  all  materials  used. 

This  relative  cost  is  indicated  by  a  distribution  by  amount  and  percentage  of  the  principal  classes,  as  follows: 

COST  OF  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  PERCENTAGES  OF  COST  OF  ALL  MATERIALS,  SHIPBUILDING:  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Total  cost  of  all  materials 

,  Lumber,  including  wooden  knees 

MeUl 

HBoilerti  and  machinery 

Cordage 

Blocks 

Duck 

Painting 

Oakrm  and  pitch 

Masts  and  spars  (not  made  in  yard) 

Fittings  and  furniture  (not  made  in  yard) 
All  other  materials 


Cost. 


Percentage 
of  total  cost. 


$18, 925, 109 


100.00 


5. 995,  894 

4.872,074 

2, 913.  &56 

309.270 

74.927 

141.319 

3.'^2, 680 

227,994 

204,365 

461.  245 

1,301.475 


35.43 
28.79 
17.22 
1.83 
0.44 
0.83 
1.96 
1.35 
1.21 
2.72 
8.22 


Table  1,  appended,  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  entirety  by  states  and  territories 
for  the  census  years  1880  and  1890.  Table  2  is  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  statistics  for  the  entire  industry 
as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890.  Tables  3,  4,  o,  and  6  present  the  statistics  for  the  4  branches  of  shipbuilding, 
separately  and  in  the  following  order:  (1)  '*  Iron  and  steel  vessels";  (2)  "  Wooden  vessels";  (3)  "Boats,  roasts, 
and  spars'^;  (4)  "Repairing".  As  previously  explained,  the  reports  have  been  assigned  to  the  different  classes 
according  to  the  product  of  chief  value  shown  by  each  return ;  therefore  the  totals  for  the  respective  classes  do  not 
represent  the  full  value  of  the  product  of  each  class. 

Table  7  is  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  employes  and  wages  for  the  entire  industry.  It  shows  the 
employes  classified  as  (1)  "Officers  and  firm  members'';  (2)  "Clerks";  (3)  "Operatives  and  skilled";  (4) 
"Unskilled",  and  their  further  division  by  "Males  above  16  years",  ^'Females  above  15  years",  and  "Children", 
with  the  total  wages  paid  to  each  class  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  per  employ^  by  state  totals.  It  also  shows 
the  average  number  of  pieceworkers  and  their  total  wages,  and  finally  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid  and  the 
average  number  of  employes,  males,  females,  and  children  at  each  rate,  not  including  pieceworkers.  The  number 
of  employes  reported  is  the  average  number  employed  during  the  year,  that  is,  the  average  number  having 
continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  estiiblishnients.  Upon  this  basis  the  computations 
are  made  to  obtain  the  "Average  weekly  earnings".  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  for  each 
establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  the  establishment  was  in  operation;  the  result  is  the  number 
of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  reports,  the 
number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  entire  labor  is  obtained.  This  number,  used  as  a  divisor 
for  the  total  wages  reported,  produces  the  true  average  weekly  earnings. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:    1880  ANT)  1890. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Year. 


The  United  States. 


1880 
C1890 

lR8d 
(tlS9b 

1880 
189U 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


District  of  Colnmbia ^1880 

1890 


Number 

of 

estab- 

Ush 

mental 

reiM>rt- 

ing. 


2,188 
1,006 


I 


▲rkanssA... 
California  .. 
Connecticut 
Delaware   . . 


Florida  . . . 
Georgia... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1880  ' 

1880 
1880 

1880 
1890 


Maryland 1880 

1890 


Massachusetts. 
Michigan..'.... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Missouri 1880 

1890 

New  Hampshire 1880 

/1890 


New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennnylTania.. 
Rhode  Island. . 


1880 
1890  ' 

1880  , 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1880 

1880 
1890 


South  Carolina 1880 

1890 


Texas 


1880 
1880 


Capit;al  (a) 


3 


62 
32 

94 
29 

18 
11 


93 
62 

457 
216 

11 
16 

44 

14 
14 

125 
32 

22 
15 

16 

8 

16 
9 


AVERAGE  NTMBER  OP 

ESAPLOYKS    AND    TOTAL 

WAGES. 


Employes.        Wages 


QUAKTITIK:^  OF  PRINCIPAL  XATKRLALS 
rSED. 


Total  cost 

of  all 
materials. 


#20. 979  874 
27  262,892 


21.345 
23  266 


$12.  713  813 
14.  278,  819 


$19. 736. 358 
16,521.246 


Iron  and 
steel.  (6) 
(Pounds.) 


125. 701. 922 
147, 954, 761 


Yellow  metal 
and  brass. 
(Pounds.) 


7.609.826 
2.999.289 


Duck. 

(Yards.) 


4,684.464 
641,791 


48  i 
16 

2 

4 

2«J 
10 

23 
11 

1 

O 
11 

29 

38 
13 

379  . 
85 

166' 
34 

276 

147 

72 
62 

1 
20 

3 
9 

14 
5 

15 


2  500 


25 


3.600 


21,700 


176.000 


3.100 


1  806.923 
1  953  198 

334.300 
564.941 

935  200 
1  745  213 


534 
1,482 

500 
652 

1.576 
1  802 


589  564 
1.213,989 

256.849 
376. 122 

900  322 
899.151 


959:349 
1. 212  671 

430. 425 
535  083 

964.275 
836.979 


2.092,656 
9.510.000 

1.042,156  ' 
2.342.000  ; 

13  045!  7U 
9.884,000 


1  058,730 
1. 140. 368 

60.800 
66.550 

135.866 
16.050 


15.  575 

30.750 
93  156 

3  000 
156.100 

457.000 
638.439 

194,250 
371  860 


25.000  ,1 
38.850  ; 

88,450  '■■ 
53.511 

152  100 
368,218 

811.750  . 
1.027.756 

1.606,535 
1  315.262 

1,765,450 
1,239.998 

476, 775 
3,266.472 

10.000 
521.373 

2,500 
8,554 

247.800 
125.625 


15,330 


14 

46 

76 

4 
118 

465 
331 

312 
551 

75 

48 

157 

88 

218 
182 

1.867 
1.539 

1.178 
1,075 

1.328 
1.188 

1.537 
2,284 

16 
319 

4 
47 

293 
357 

26 


8  410 

33.580 
33.621 

2,250 
61.134 

247, 395 
187,021 

211.  736 
253,733 

37  000 
26.926 

92. 171 
41,577 

113. 526 
119.555 

838.558 
843.715 

657.788 
649.342 

804.571 
865,928 

I 
745,933 

1,267,102  I 

8,000  I 
178,608  I 

2.860  [ 
15.742  '; 

186,005  i 
159.224 

12,243  1 


9,840 

43.250 
21. 702 

13,700 
45, 716 

482. 010 
148.127 

529.840 
204.229 

62.000 
22.820 

126.550 
31.675 

162,405 
71  258 

1, 835. 857 
1.423.175 

884,299 
737.457 

1  173.640 
890,405 

1.089.985  ! 
2. 300. 298  i 

2.500  ' 
322.412 

1,850 
7,495 

313.382 
145,707 

14.368 


44,000 

138, 160  I 
80.000 

I 

80.000  i 
140.  OOJ  ; 

1.130.400  i 
414.000  ; 

3.173,600  I 
1,322  000 

138.000 
10,000 

568,698  i 
174,000 

362,230 
209,000 


500 

800 
4.235 

1.200 
4.000 

7.250 
10,000 

47,900 


8,881.416 
6.873.000  ' 

3.288.358  I 
2. 274, 000 

2,955,965  I 
3.252,000  I 

9.479.730  j 
21.415,500  I 


4.000  I 
5,000  ' 

3,700  '■ 
8.000  i 

5,100  ! 
76,600  I 

467.856  , 
117. 883  ' 

514,554  ; 
54,100  , 

1,044.611 
132,725 

48,300 
15.775 


843.070 
2, 166. 104 

3. 944, 100 

4,281.884 

15,400 
76,878 

423.050 
2. 850, 811 

63.300 
305,220 

5, 797. 731 
2,443,063 

227,700 
316.666 

46,300 
128,020 

23,350 
9.618 


830  , 
1.186  j 

4,661 
3,538 

38  : 

138 

773 ; 

2,822 

85 
208 

3,288 
2,022 

318 
200 

94 
83 

43 
31 


548,807  I 
880.788  • 

2, 807, 129 
2,615.756 

19,256 
50.484 

414,360 
1,521,212 

77,150  ! 
135,222 

2.279.629 
1. 215, 876 

184.662 
133.453 

55,990 
47.286 

30.170 
11.788 


8,486,000 

11,600 
28,000 

2.421,200 
1,676,000 

18,300 


300 


8,000 


'I 


648.184 
1,140,452 

4.055,637 
2,267.391 

32,075 
30.396  ' 

885.860 
1.750.939 

124.400 
119.036 

3.610.367  I 
1, 750, 582 

266,858 
68,900 

55.250 
46,752 

40.340  - 
12.808 


2.455,048  ; 
4.770,000  I 

10.292,176 
16.039,000  ' 

124.400 
276,000  . 

7, 635.  020  j 
30.448.000 

420.700 
214,000 

43.810.621 
25,407,000 

852,058 
224.000 

220.600 
502,000 

129,500 
41.500 


311,958 
287,750 

3,072,264 
486,106 

2.600 
10  300 

74,900 
53.850 

5.200 
1.960 

763,487 
454,830 

65,000 
9,220 

900 
30.450 

14, 750 
40 


roo 


151,453 
47.782 

85  870 
69.235 

65.602 
25.035 


500 

19.520 
2,325 

550 


761.350 
100 

28,800 
23,000 

1,600 
307 

2,250 
2.900 

83,030 
200 

601,298 
181.  949 

408,940 
4.100 

423.275 
45,941 

147.  776 
61.326 


7,419 
610 


4,600 

250 

10,900 


87,940 
32,102 

811, 130 
43.106 

1,300 
3.400 

157.  750 
18.584 

3,210 
10,700 

639,580 
50.480 

4.100 
3.790 

16,080 


8,180 
400 


a  Value  of  hired  property  is  not  included  in  the  capiul  reported  for  1890,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  report  for  1880. 
b  Figures  for  1880  do  not  include  weight  of  boiler  and  machinery. 

c  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  reports  of  the  United  States  navv  yards,  located  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mare  Island,  Cal.:  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Portsmouth. 
».  M.,  are  not  included  in  the  figures  for  1880,  as  the  operations  of  United  Sutes  navy  vards  were  not  included  in  the  report  for  1880. 
d  See  note  6  at  end  of  Ub^.  * 

e  None  reported  in  1880. 
/  None  reported  in  1880. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TERBITORIE8. 


The  United  SUte8. 


gUAXTITIE-S  OK  PKINTIPAL  MATERIALS   r*>KI>— CODtlDlied. 


Lniiil>er 


Arkansas. 


California 


Con  myrtle  ut 
I>elaware . . . 


I>iiitrirt  of  Columbia 


Florida  . 
Georjsia. 
Illinois  . 
Indiana. 
Iowa  ... 


Kentucky 
Loaisi:uia. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 


Mirhii^an 


Minnesota., 
MixHiiiAippi, 


Miaaoari. 


New  Hampshire. 


X«w  Jersey 


New  York. 


North  Carolina 


Ohio 


Oregon 


P««in«ylrania. 


Rhode  Island. 


Sooth  Carolina 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1M90 

1880  ' 
1890  I 

1880  I 
1890  I 

1880  '. 
1890    . 

I 

1880  i 
1890 

1880  ! 
1890  I 

1880  i 
1890  I 

1880 

1890 

i 

1880  I 
1890 

1880  ; 
1890  I 
I 
1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

.1880 
al890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880  I 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1K80 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Manilla 

roi)e. 
(Pounds  ) 


1, 990. 183 
1.077.045 


Homp 
(PouuSh)     (^«mber) 


Knees. 


1. 125. 131 
412  283 


97. 192 
79.  725 


900 


73  840 
89.768 

38.981 
68,757 

67.097 
41.710 


6,530 
4.360 

750 
250 

2, 580 
200 

36.300 
21,000 

1,250 


2,350 
420 

7.120 
1,200 

446.862 
273,289 

118.920 
2,000 

94.235 
65,62C 

84.320 
195.  Ml 


27.588 

430  I 
120  '. 

4.150  ! 


47,687 
101. 185 

267. 121 
14,222 

1.560 
530 

100,350 
60,350 

8,500 
5,000 

523.520 
90,731 

5.400  , 
6,553 

2,810 
6.700 

13.840 
4,600 


Total 
(Feet  ) 


179  873.  066 
191.574.429 

171  000 


Hard  pine  I  "Wliii*'  pine. 
{FvvX  )  (Feet  ) 


Wliite  oak 
(Feet.) 


39  327  372 
61  004  253 

32.000 


47  506  048 
24.571.:t43 


36.880 
2.000 

41.142 
22. 174 

74.804 
31.360 


1  621 
2.784 

3  320 
6  445 

4.651 
1  570 


6  580  OW 
7.  91.-}  4&') 

4.793.450 
10.700.088 

6  411.8(H) 
4.457  911 


4  :i53  140 

2  777  000 
6.  381  900 

1.966,500 
1.984.597 


24  000 


69.  701  360 
57.  706.  487 

115.000 


390  470 

601  080 
545.200 

1.88fl.5«)0 
945  049 


196.000 
72,291 

722.900 
1.611.600 

2,  217.  800 
968.600 


200 
1.225 


1.000 


30 
460* 

i,76i' , 

45 
575 


700 


315 


3.500 

080 
1.545 

373.712 
134,234  . 

151.600 
1.100 

125.000  < 
11.815 

19,650 
4.000 


40 

7'M    . 

26.560 
20  405 

3.440  ' 
2.420 

8.750 
9.432 

6.383 
7.888 


184.  330 

176.400 
583.700 

117.000 
743.000 

5. 137.  300 
2  347. 158 

7.046  400 
5. 675. 700 

460.000 
511  9.'>5 

3.291.000 
718.  750 

423.  000 
1.  247  042 

25. 866  351 
27. 130.  029 

10  536.400 
6  050. 220 

6. 958. 745 
16,  507.  747 

8  636. 200 
26. 243, 023 


137  730 

95. 100 
426  000 

95  000 
552.000 


22  000 


1  116.000 

8  666' 
2.500 


233.  100 
785.  820 

13.882.112 
15  82t».822 

4. 500.  700 
2.  318. 000 

2. 197  760 
4, 389. 600 


1.026,000 


10  300 

8.000  I 
30.000 

1.234.500 
388.710  I 

I 

1.569.100  i 
603.300 

IGO.  000 
302  61 I 

1  352.500 
182  500 


I 


3.064.208 
2.  236  891 

3.430  200 
665.700 

2. 065. 860 
2. 448  289 

2,482.600  I 
2,806,082  I 


14.000 

38.800 
11  000 

14.000 
44.000 

3. 631. 800 
1.476,048 

4. 878. 300 
1.371.400 

300.000 
120  176 

1,451.000 
337.500 

72.500 
157,  874 

5  193.  710 
3. 495.  900 

2. 376, 500 

1  503  600 

1.877.650 

2  238, 092 

6. 122.  600 
21, 206, 058 


1.000 
150 


185 
'240 


ro 


1.147.800 

19.000 
297.700  : 

3,336,500  '\ 
2. 847. 800 

74, 000 


455.100 

9,000 
221,900 


150,000 
10.000 


243,000 


978.000 
602,200 

39.600 


294.600 

8.000 
1.000 

2, 165, 500 
2,000.000 

16.400 


58.316 
144,055 

34. 477 
3,975 


1,450 

16.300 
550 

2,080 
10.000 

162.400 
770 


5.620 
4,788 

23.103 
9.888 

310 
410 

2,518 
1.380 

125 
2.620 

6.055 
1.140 

1.330 
590 

436 
770 


18.590 
2.830 


I 


1  600 
a  None  reported  in  1800. 


6. 279, 900 
14,321,420 

35.905,020 
32.488,646 

270.000 
957,475 

10, 166. 500 
10.421,433 

836,000 
2,798.050 

24.321,600 
5.020,773 

726.900 
410,505 

680,100 
1,173.000 

4.59  500 
251.025 


!■ 


1.827.800 
6, 676.  505 

7.652,800 
10,241.862 

232.000 
568.000 

40.000 
558.000 


1,665.300 
1.710,411 

10,461.000 
5,396,976  . 

13.000  : 
9,000 

1,937.000 
2,120,687  ; 


2. 009, 300 
805.860 

185,000 
105.700 

584.000 
994.500 

278,100 
80,050 


312. 500 

10,960,800  i 
1.689,650 

178.300 
78.850 

10.400 
22.000 

8.300 
6,000  I 


2.  274. 300 
2,686.000 

14.535.900  ' 
7,013,004 

i 
25,000  . 
92.000  ' 

7.793.600  I 
5.604.646  j 

12,600  ' 
292,150 

7.908,900 
1,202,864  ; 

190.600  ' 

96,176 

I 
40.100 

65,000  ' 

167.100  ' 
7,875 


All  otlier 
kindH 
(Feet.)  . 


23. 339. 186 
47.602,346 


6,  384. 000 
3, 097  578 

689.470 
2.161.988 

341.000 
559, 605 


10,600 

42.500 
136,400 


117.600 

271.000 
482.400 

509.000 
2  585,000 


81.168 

485.000 
198.750 

118.000 
303.  348 

3.  ?26.  321 
5, 576, 326 

133.000 
1,562.920 

817.475 
7,431,676 

31,000 
1,  204, 883 


155,100 

2.000 
74.800 

103,000 
05.600 

8.000 


512.600 
3. 248, 414 

3.255.320 
0.836.804 


288.475 

396,000 
2,048,200 

823,600 
2, 193, 400 

8. 352. 600 
1,322,491 

173.  OOC 
137. 370 

45.000 
01.500 

6,030 
156.200 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEM EST,  SHIPBUILDING,  BV  STATES  AKD  TEERITOBIES:   1880  AND  1890— Conlinnrf. 


Ths  tfulledSutt'i... 


IHatiict  or  Coluo 


Kantnck;  . . 


Ulnnfncxa 

Miui«slppl 

Uluourl 

He<c  Huniwhlre... 

KewJsw; 

New  York 

NorlbCurDlilu.... 
Ohio 

FduiajlTuii* 


Inn  and  alncl. 


1».3U0     . 


1,S52,MI)   ,. 


iM.ua  . 

77, 7M  - . 


Knm-I 
boill.. 


IM  '    U3     W.TOT    (l.Tsa-BTS  ,  B.02S    *8TS.»M 
341)        XTO.W.SW  5(0.SM  I  IB,«W  1.302.081 


2JS  I       tS.Wi 


1171.850 

ts7o,3rj 


8B      U.532      2,M»,I)35 


aiT  .:«D  . 


'■'" 

-1.7W 

' '■ ! '     M 

I,  lie 

1.000 

». 

lao 

l.«IW  ,      M 

...^, 

«.2To; 

N.<ma  :    133 

«t.i81 
*S,OOD 

r:: :;::;:::::::::: .;. 

1M7ST 

uo 

::;:::;:::  ,.S 

13,117 

ei,i>78 

«a»      3B,uio 

■■» 3.i»' 

'"i"8 i'iw' 


'        340  1S.50D  'I    3ia  '      K 

a.tet .  1.^0.525  ii.m  ;  2«.W7  i 


1,125,30 

IT*.  000  'i. 
1.11I,1M 

i«e.u£ 

i».ooa    . 
22.sao  . 

8£.Ma    . 

111.000 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TEBBITOBIB8. 


Vermont. 


Wa«hin|^n 1880 

1800 


West  Virginia. , 

Wiflconsin 

All  other  »tateA. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP 

EMPLOYES    AND    TOTAL 

WAGES. 


Wages. 


$4,400  i 
4.572  I 

75,52e   j 
09,604 

51.298  ,': 
97,216  !• 

51,510   j 
17,350 

223.573 
205.005 

26.400 
32,016 


ToUl  cost 

of  all 
materials. 


$9,200 
2,859 

74, 578 
83.094 

121.300 

68,885 

162.300 
8,252 

268.303 
178,351 

59.100 
15,788 


QUANTITIES  OP  PRINCIPAL  MATERIALS 
USED. 


Iron  and 

steel. 
(Pounds.) 


52,000 
8,000 

183. 125 
283.000 

519,700 
341,000 

389.300 
25,000 

2. 231. 400 
1, 170. 650 

158.000 
62.111 


Yellow  metal ! 
and  brass. 
(Pounds.)    . 


Duck. 
(Yards.) 


a  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  Alabama,  1;  Kansan,  1;  Nebraska,  1:  Tennessee,  1. 
b  Includes  wtablishments  distribated  as  follows :  Alabama,  5;  Arkansas,  1 ;  Tennessee,  1. 


8,500 
9.500 

7,000  I 
150 

3,200 


9.270 


6,60C 
4.900 

3,900 


6,500 
65 

21,700 
3,000 


134,500 
432 

800 
l,52e 
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Table  l.—COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


QUAXTITIES  OF  PRINCIPAL  MATERIALS  USED— COntinned. 


STATES  AND  TBBRITORIES. 


Year, 


I 


ManiUa 

r«>p«*. 

(Pounds.) 


Ilenip 

oorda^. 

(Pounds.) 


Knees. 
(Number.) 


Vermont 1880 

1890 

Virginia 1880 

1890 

Washington 1880 

1800 

West  Virginia 1880 

18«> 

Wisconsin 1880 

1890 

All  other  states 1880 

1890  . 


1.420  102 

7,240      4,a50        931 
3. 795     28, 000        56 

6,700      3,800        147 
7iH)      5,000        214 

6,400 ' 

100 

16,020      1.000      1.635 

330  973 

980 

5«0  12 


Lumber. 


Total.  Hard  pine.  White  pine.  White  oak. 

(Feet.)  (Feet.)  (Feet.)  (Feet.) 

184.200     120.400  63.8i>0 

118.000  10.000  lO.lHK)  5.000 

720. 900  493. 000  30, 300  190. 600 

1.889.800  1.107.200  l.lKXl  317.700 

890.t)00  16.000 

1,712.600  54.000  22.500  32.500 

3,363.000  2.093,000  1,228,000 

200.000  20,000  20.000  145.000 

4.848.200  1,081.100  3.755,600 

4.047,152  5.000  750.058  3.035.504 

187.000  38.000  48.000  '  101,000 

446.822  339.872    ,  95,200 


All  other 
kinds. 
(Feet.) 


93,000 

7,000 
463.900 

874.000 
1. 603. 600 

42,000 
15.000 

11,500 
256.500 


11.750 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890 -Con tinned. 


pRODurrs. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Year. 


VenHeln. 


Total  value. 


Iron  and  nteel. 


Num- 
ber 
built. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Value. 


Num- 

lK?r 

built. 


Woo<len. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Value. 


Cnnal  l>oatn. 


Num- 
l)er    , 
built. 


Ton- 
n;ige. 


Value. 


Other  boatH. 


Num-, 

bcr      Value, 
built. 


Maata, 
niuira, 

repairing, 

and  all 

other 

products. 
(Value.) 


Vermont 1880 

18U0 

Virginia -1880 

189U 

Waahington 1880 

1800 

Went  Virginia i    1880 

Wiaconain '    1880 

1890 

All  other  sUtes 1880 

1890 


$11. 800 
8.289 

181.024 
297,  000 

184.500 
188,685 

231.130 
38,980 

576. 305 
463.120 

100,000 
57,  701 


,1. 


• 

1  ;        250          $50,000 

1 

1 

23 
14 

14 

8 

85 
2 

21 
11 

3 
1 


! 

334 
2.869 

.1,769  i 
1,739  • 


16. 727 
22.'> 

3,079 
3,808 

278 
216 


5 
1 


$57.  a»o 
70.000  I 

1G1.600 


.'iSO  . 
lOU  I 

180 


$17,800  I 
2,  200 

5.000 


41         12.574 


48 
24 

80 


4?,  850 234 


221,230  ,; 
16.500  I 


9.800 
1.980 

1.900 
63.010 


97  2.420 


r 


I 


2,'>4.000 
253,991 

40.000 
10.000 


77 
416 


11,900 
16,360 


$3, 515 

109. 174 
225,020 

21.000 
26,825 

9.900 
20.060 

310.405 
192,769 

60.000 
47. 701 
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2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
U 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


£rrATE8  AND  TKRRITOBIB8. 


The  United  SUtes 

Alabama 

California 

Connectioat 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Florida 

Georuia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KentuclKy 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Mary  land 

Massachasetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

■New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PenD83'lvania 

RllOilo  Island 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinjcton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (a) 


CAPITAL. 


Number 

of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments   I       Valoe  of 
report-  'hired  property. 


1,010 


#2,950,055 


•   6 

33 

29 

11 

4 

16 

4 
10 
11 

5 

29 
13 
85 
34 
147 

62  ' 
20 

9  i 

5 ; 

62 

217 
16 
44 
14 
32 

15 

8 

9 

3 
18 

17  ! 

4  I 
16 
3 


Direct  investment. 


4,910 

92,100 

52.600 

37.100 

600 

8,500 
8.500 
6,800  , 
3,850  I 


12.500 

13.000 

100,825 

464.270 

360,285 

225,400 

20.600 

600 

3,450 

514.200 

806.815 

18,100 

33.600 

1.400 

55,750 

25.000 

17,500 

800 

150 

31,000 

17,500 

500 

6.850 

5,000 


Value  of  plant. 


A.ggregAte. 


37,750  I 

0,863.308  j 

564.941  ' 

1,745,213  ! 

15,575  : 

t 

93,156 
156, 100 
638.439 
871,860  : 

38.850  , 

53,511  ! 

368,218  ! 

1. 027. 756  ; 

1,315,262  I 

1.239,998  { 

3,266,472  | 
521.373  i 

8,554 
125,625 

2, 165, 104 

16,48l.;64» 
76,978  ! 
2.950,811 
305.220 
2,443,063 

316,665 

128.020 

9.619 

8,950 

6,388.976 

155,620 

21,303 

544,828 

2,944,307 


Total. 


$53,393,074   !        $39,870,665 


33,500 

5.806.480 

248. 012 

917.850 

8,375 

88,675 
133.100 
500,2:i4 
103,545 

34,700 

46,535 
280.088 
243.965 
509.975 
399.755 

944.189 

47,995 

6,796 

113.425 

1,325,929 

14,545.339 

56.775 

1.613.610 

252.220 

1,488,165 

164.780 

48. 200 

6,210 

4,550 

6.  302, 701 

123.340 

15, 475 

424.070 

•  2, 944, 107 


Land. 


$14,294,878 


500 

424,222 

85,700 

309, 7'H) 

5,500 

26.400 

5.500 

399.113 

53.850 
3, 175 

15.850 

50,925 

76,990 

134.050 

165,135 

287.500 

7.900 

2.200 

42,000 

484,775 

7,304,833 

16.295 

626,245 

129,950 

677.025 

47.500 

20.500 

985 

900 

1,048,580 

3.680 

2,800 

168.600 

1.367,000 


Boildings. 


$10, 170, 301 


5.700 

1,706,053 

61.400 

^900 

1,600 

45.820 

8.100 

65,450 

26.400 

8,375 

10  650 
22,525 
62.175 
20.480 
91,355 

446.418 

7,400 

1.410 

12,075 

214.605 

3,210.840 
17,730 

351,865 
33,970 

292.625 

24,200 

15,400 

2.400 

2.300 

1,831,830 

71.310 

8.050 

140,300 

997,500 


Macbinerr, 
tools,  ana 
implements,   i 


$15,405,486 


27,300 

3,706,205 

100.912 

325,250 

1,275 

14,455 
119,500 
35,671 
23,295 
23,150 

20.035  I 
197,638 
101,800  I 
346,445 
143,265 

210, 271 

32.695 

3.186 

59.350 

626,459 

3.739,666 

22,750 

635.500 

88,300 

518,515 

93.080 

12,300 

2,825 

1,350 

3,422,291 

48,350 

4,625 

115, 170 

579, 607 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows :  Arkansas,  1 ;  New  Hampshire.  1 ;  Tennessee,  1. 


These  establiahments  are 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


CAPITAL — coDtinned. 


Direct  investment — Continued. 


MISCELLANBOU8  EXPENSES. 


Live  assets. 


TotaL 


Kaw 
materials. 


Stock  in 
process. 


Finished 
Itrodaots 
on  liand. 


Casl^bills 

and  ac- 
counts i*e- 
ceivable, 

and 
all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


•13.522,400   I  $2,460,018  i  $3,116,205     $1,876,033 


4.250 

1,600 

906.828 

295.161 

316^920 

190,  025 

837,363 

243, 015 

7.200 

350 

6,481 

2,020 

23,000 

5,000 

138.206 

53,797 

268.315  ; 

55,525 

4.150  ! 

3,100 

6.976 
88.130 
783,791 
805,287  : 
840,243  I 

I 
2.322,283 

473,378  I 
1,758 
12.200  . 
839,175 

I 

1,936.310  , 
20,203  ; 

1.  337,  201 
53,000  ' 
954.896 

151,885  I 

79,820  , 

3.409  I 

4.4O0  , 

86.275  ' 

32.280 

5.828 

120,758 

200 


2.550 
14,367 

140. 520 
51,590 

186,288 

315, 139 

5,415 

208 

7.500 

151,554 

393,486 

4,450 

63,963 

5,100 

139,220 

43,760 
7,270 
1,160 
1.200 

12.295 

3,600 

1,320 

67,270 

200 


450    . 

198,446  , 

54,850  I 

143.0(10  I 

2,500  I 

2,250 

6,000 

13.866 

145.200 


1,427 

22,900 

331.492 

122,165 

235,260 

368,921 

7,500 

500 

3,200 

433,000 

278,150 

7,150 

515, 340 

17,200 

117,554 

32,725 
27,475 

1,150 
'1,200 

9,330 

8,625 
2,260 
5,179 


52. 570 

28,075 

75.700 

1.550 

430 

2,000 

13.505 

1.200 

800 

96 

9,090 

140. 825 

451. 775 

86,852 

207.209 

455,688 

800 

lOU 

69,560 

91,733 
1.125 
82,035 
11,700 
15,075 

34,000 

20,000 

535 


$6,061,093 


2.200 

420. 651 

4:1.979 

365,648 

2,800 

1.781 

10.000 

67,037 

66,390 

250 

2,903 

41,773 

170,964 

179, 757 

331.843 

1,431.014 

4,775 

750 

1,400 

185,061 

1,172,941 

7.478 

675,863 

19,000 

682,149 

41,400 

25,075 

564 

2.000 

59,450 

'4,900 

2,248 

47.059 


Total. 


$1 

,392,551 

1,085 

378. 104 

20,463 

69,819 

654 

2.083 
9,384 
11,723 
7,722 
3,997 

3.157 

13.227 

109, 032 

92,677 

71.004 

97.736 

2,570 

157 

18.067 

89,200 

166^442 

3,423 

86,986 

9,508 

82,941 

6.271 

11.654 

425 

153 

4.436 

6,037 

2,307 

11, 167 

450 


Rent 
paid  for 
tenancy. 


Taxes.       Insurance. 


395 

0.581 

3,180 

2.344 

50 

725 
500 
530 
336 


986 

891 

'8,369 

28.417 

29,414 

14,180 

1,484 

45 

165 

48,267 

68,022 

1,020 

2,655 

930 

4.062 

2,050 

1,112 

58 

10 

712 

900 

60 

663 

460 


Repairs, 

ordinarv, 

of  builfl- 

ings  and 

machinery. 


$215, 34n         $116,785  $95. 735  |      $271,206 


130 

9,058 

2,265 

6,885 

24 

478 
1,000 
3,682 
2,522 

317 

671 

1,417 

5,786 

11.186 

5,327 

12,042 

259 

75 

1.125 

5,200 

17, 152 

751 

9,829 

1.735 

9,748 

*  902 

775 

17 

3 

1,193 

729 

797 

3,796 


4.262 

2,568 

1,628 

55 

425 

834 

1.227 

2.224 

165 

20 

1,200 

7,721 

15,654 

5.068 

7,779 
166 

547 
10.030 

14,308 

297 

8.055 

70 

6,215 

1,240 
1.212 


50 
261 

1,211 
20 
1,326  , 


Amount 
paid  to  con- 
tractors. 


300 

36,448 

2.975 

27,897 

300 

455 
1.05(» 

767 
1.835 
2,200 

805 

9,709 

3,601 

10,180 

6,409 

19,038 

350 

82 

10.030 

21,232 

31.235 

435 

46,345 

5. 045 

20,873 

450 
7,050 

850 

05 

1,775 

830 

250 

1,390 


Interest 

paid  on 

cash  used 

in  the 
business. 


All  sun- 
dries not 
elaew  here 
reported. 


$214,  205 


$90,289  I   $388,968 


117.528 


500 


69.627 


16,000 


150 


10,400 


15.215 
2,972 
1,400 


3.600 
2,860 


1.300 


4,824 

14.790 

1,721 

19,409 
186 


1,211 

15,846  I 

150  I 

1.225  I 

1,000  ' 

920 


25 


1,150 
585 


260 

189, 012 

6,503 

30.166 

225 


2.500 
2.667 


12,550 
7,665 

26.288 

125 

6 

6.200 

8.261 

28,829 
770 

18.877 
728 

30,723 

629 
1,405 


26 
470 

1,367 

40 

8,497 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
9 


305  10 

15  n 

1 

775  '  12 

10  ;  13 

9. 104  H 


15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
36 
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Table  2.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING, 


AVEBAGE  NfJfBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


-Aggregates. 


STATES  AND  TEERITORIES. 


'    nZ'SL^       Total  wages. 


The  United  States. 


2  I 

3  ' 

4  , 

5  : 

6    ; 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

l>i»trict  of  Columbia 


7  I  Florida 

8  !  Georgia 

10 

11     Iowa 


j  lUinols . 
;  Indiana 


12 
13 
14 
15 
36 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

82 
33 
34 
35 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massac  huset  to 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri . . . 
New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Ohio 


Oregon 

i  Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washin^on  — 
West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


25. 934  $16. 028, 84^ 


85 

25.074 

1,792 

1,468,989 

652 

376. 122 

1.802 

899,151 

14 

8,410 

76    ' 

33.621 

118 

61,134 

.131 

187, 021 

551 

253.733 

48     j 

26,926 

88  : 

41,577 

192  : 

119.555 

1,539    i 

843. 715 

1,075    ; 

649, 342 

1,188    1 

865.928 

2,284 

1,267.102 

319 

178,608 

47 

15, 742 

357 

*  159. 224 

1,186 

800,789 

5,529 

3. 810. 394 

138 

50,4S4 

2.822    . 

1,521,212 

208    ' 

135,222 

2,022 

1.215,876 

200    1 

133,453 

83    , 

^47,286 

31     ' 

11,788 

14 

4,572 

510 

345.454 

186 

97,216 

57 

17,550 

311 

205,005 

79 

61, 572 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  abpve  15  years. 


8 
3 

26 

17  ' 

86  . 

32  ' 

112  ' 

92 
11 
2 
11 
70    : 

232 

12 

143 

9 

47 

16 
7 
2    , 

2    I 

'*  ; 

15 
2 
25     , 


6.794 
1.825 

15,612 
15,104 
64.545 
28,859 
96,961 


81. 65i 

9.924 

764 

11,381 

73.499 

275,083 
8.496 

128,967 

7.597 

76,096 

15,980 

6.360 

918 

312 

9,988 

12,  ni 

700 

2&006 


..    I 


1     ' 


Number. 

Wages. 

Number. 

w 

ages. 

1,112 

$1, 

188,407 

11 

I6,4|3 

3 

750 
60^146 
27,904 
96,926 

1 

15    ' 

,_.^..,,,,,.i ____ 

28 

41 

1                 2 

1.248 

3,740 

6,080 

14,722 

1 

'                                             1 

■  6 

' 

15 

i 

433 

1,176 


244 


3,162 


200 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Con  tin  uetl. 


AVERAGE  XUMUER  OV  KHPLOYtS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— Continued. 


OpcrativcN,  skilU*<l  and  un>»kilk*d. 


Males  above  IC  y<>ars. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Children. 


Pieceworkers 
Males  above  IG  vearH. 


Females  al>ove  15  years. 


Naoil>er. 


23,499 


1.7-H)  ! 

611 

1,610  • 

14  , 

62 
112 
299 
543     , 

45     1 

tl2 

165     ; 

1,  421 

1.030 

1,009 

1.954 

308 
43 

i96 
1.100 

5,202 

89 

2,462 

199 

1.787 

1H4 

71 

24 

12 
495 

171 

55 
285 

79 


Wages. 


$14. 212. 969 

21,715 

l,390.62:i 

340,198 

777  472 

8,410 

28. 155 

55.054 

169.  370 

246. 939 

25.101 

25,965 

96.139 

771. 925 

618. 945 

746,557 

1.060,898 

168.684 

14. 178 

87,843 

801.066 

3, 450. 100 
37,468 

1. 288, 095 
127.625 
991.00:i 

117.473 

40,556 

7,870 

4.260 

335, 466 

84,505 

16,850 

176. 799 

61,572 


Number. 


Wages. 


Number. 


Wages. 


$2, 272 


174 


$26  3U 


Number. 


1.129 


6 


2,000 


3 
141 


500 
20,805 


8 

51 

10 
•> 


Wages. 

$502. 142 

2,609 

18,220 

7.520 

700 


Number. 


Wages. 


.1- . 


$250 


7          1.726   

16          2.496   

•  ..••.•..-....  ........:.........  .....••...••..  ..................'  ._.......«••..  ....__...__.......  ._.._.._....  1  ................. 

• ,...•• 1 

i 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


1 
2 


25 

3:i8 


10 
28 
11 
67 


8, 312 
6,044 
1,200     I 
22,410 


1 

272  ! 

10 

1 

2.080 

226 

112.951 

'  

2 

150 
16 

800 
60,000 
16,224 

1 

•••* 

1 

100 


89 

72.609 

37 

4.520 

217 

104.150 

188 


5 
5 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

3,000       29 

30 

1  31 


250 


I 


148.687 


370 


I 


32^ 
.33 
34 
35> 
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Table  «.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING, 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


7 
8 
9 


13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


STATES  AND  TBRBITORIKS. 


MATSRIALS  USED. 


Aggregate 
cost. 


The  United  SUtes. 


Alubama 

California 

Conuecticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 


Lumber. 


ToUl. 


White  oak. 


Feet(board       ^^.        -; Feet  (board       p^^ 
meaaure).        ^^^'      [  meaaure).  '      ^^^ 


116.923.100    193.530,629  $5,836,275 


9.493 
296.562 
535.093 
836.979 

9,940 


Florida . 
Georgia. 
Illinois  . 

10  I  Indiana. 

11  !  Iowa 


12     Kentocky 


Loaiaiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachuaetta. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

M  ississippL 

Missoori 

New  Jersey I    1, 


21.702 
45.716  i 

148. 127  ! 

204.229 

22.820 

I 

31,675   : 

71.259   ' 

423.175    I 

737,457    ! 

890,405   ] 

i 

,300,299   i 

322.412 

7.495 

145.707 

140,452 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylrania.. 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington 

West  Virginia . . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states 


2499,835 

30,396 

1.730.939 

119.036 

1.759.582 

68,900 

46,752 

12,808 

2.850 

148,879 

68.885 

8,252 

178.351 

29.638 


316,822 

8. 193, 185 

10,700,688 

4, 457. 911 

184,330 

583.700 

743,600 

2, 347, 158 

5, 675, 700 

511.955 

718, 750 
1.247,042 

27. 130, 029 
6,050,220 

16.507,747 

26,243,023 

1.147,800 

297.700 

2.847.800 

14.321,420 

33.277,646 
»7,475 

10,421.433 
2.798.060 
5.020.773 

419, 5» 

1,173.000 

251.025 

118,000 

2, 117. 300 

1.712,600 
200,000 

4,047,152 
790,000 


4.498 
261.538 
282,456 
153.052 

5,776 

11.099 
17,092 
76,864 
134,688 
14.980 


57,733,487  $1,771,006 


• 


17,838 
33.138 
<  64. 412 
163,363 
520.391 

685,962 

23.947 

4.245 

95.230 

518. 987 

1. 149, 413 
16,163 

274.072 
72,573 

221.370 

14,181 

30,162 

7.221 

2,104 

57,150 

31.136 

4.380 

115,308 

21.485 


11.200  : 

72,291  I 
1.611.600 
968.660  j 
14,000 

t 

11,000  j 

44,000 

1.476.048 

1.371.400 

120, 176 

337.500 

157.874 

3.495.990 

1.503,600 

2,238,092 

21,206,058 

294.600 

1,000 

2,000,000 

2.686,000 

7,033.004 

92.000 

5,094.546 

292,150 

1.202,854 

98,175 

65.000 

7,875 

5,000 

324,700 

32,500 

145,000 

3,035,594 

84,000 


590 

9.263 

50.383 

33,889 

580 

.•>70 

2.640 

46.014 

25,064 

3,716 

7,849 

8,468 

132.248 

40,852 

96.595 

550.003 

6.403 

35 

70,000 

106, 717 

266,041 
2,086 

146.382 
11,786 
40,684 

3,731 

3,750 

225 

200 

9,543 

3.300 

2,900 

89,447 

1,010 


Other  oak. 


Feet  (board 
measure). 


12, 995, 872 


Cost. 


Hard  pine. 


WTiitepine 


Feet  (board       p     ^ 
measure).  ;      ^'^'• 


$462,826   62,190.453  $1,643,339 


250 

20 

332.850 

36.853 

343.588 

10.402 

208.000 

4.795 

4,300 

320 

12,000 

620 

123,000 

4.335 

1,937,U00 

39.425 

70.000 

2,100 

3,000 

56,229 

1,126,248 

867.500 

1,276,453 

229,800 

43,000 

1.500 

73.500 

1,928,525 

1,977,554 

22.625 

914.300 

118.200 : 

538.000  : 

41, 700  ! 

91,500  * 
4.^0 
5.000 
268.400 

9.600 

4,000 

31,000 

303,000 


60 

2.721 

35,402 

17,567 

53,997 

7,435 

1,292 

60 

3.123 

81,903 

78,186 

563 

23,854 

2,842 

16.997 

1.522 

6,800 

150 

150 

8.943 

944 

80 

1,055 

8,310 


299.872 
'  4.419.846 
1  6,381,900 
.   1,984.597 
1    137,  TJO 

426,000 
552,000 

3,758 

101,647 

165.243 

46.997 

3,816 

6,206 
9,332 

1,116.000 
8,000 

1 

32.845 
340 

,    785,820 
I  15.820,822  : 
2,318.000 
4,389.690 

',     1,026.000 
455,100 
221,900  , 
1.50.000 
6,676,595  , 

10,341.862  ; 
568,000  ' 
558,000 


805,809 

105,700 

994,500 

80,950 

10,000 

1,136,700 

54,000 

20.000 

5.000 

340.000 


measure). 

Cost. 

25,031,343 

$808,069 

I 

390,470 

545,200 

945.049 

22,000 

15,992 

21.854 

38.481 

860 

10,300 

30,000 

388,710 

603.300 

302,611 

600 

3.000 

'  12.810 

18.370 

8.524 

182.500 

5.375 

15,392 
417,933 

57,591 
124.813 

19.847 

6,505 

2,694 

4.500  I 

208.083  j 

315,269  ! 

8,431 

11.503 


21,976 

2,9U 
17,412 

1,974 

250 

24,423 

1,350 
600 
125 

9.540 


2.236.891 

665.700 

2.448.289 

2.806.082 
243.000 


602,200 
1,710,411 

5,721,976 

9,000 

2,120,687 

312,500 

1,689,559 

78,350 
22,000 
6,000 
10.000 
91.000 

22.500 

20.000 

750.058 

45,000 


00,128 
28,115 
92,709  i 

79.996 
4.828 


17,195 
68,671 

214,401 

360 

58,546 

12,500 

64,185 

3,006 

2,200 

430 

500 

3.030 

550 

600 

18.568 

2,025 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


MATBBIAL8  USED— continued. 


Lamber— Continued. 


Fir. 


Fe«t  (hoard 
meaaate). 


Cofct. 


4.041,533 


$85,933 


1,9)7.000 
60.000 


10,000 


10,000 
1,000 


34,320 
2,400 


Spruce. 


500 


800 
20 


21.800 
21.000 


835 
650 


Feet (board 
measure). 


11,145,286 
_l 


Cost. 


$221,861 


Hackmatack. 


Feet  (board 
measure). 

Cost. 

1.930,420 

$65,016 

865.965 

272,200 

64.797 


26,300 
i6.'766' 

""m 


10,911 

4,915 

777 


62,020 

1. 602, 315 

591,700 

2,890,311 

38,400 
100 


1,007.000 
83.233  , 


403,726 

4. 145, 654 
6.000 


596 
335 


1.300 
28,880  ' 
13.236 
49,159 

1,049 
2 


190,000 


5,275 


50,000 


600 


1, 055, 420 

1,000 

368,100 

5,000 


39,344 

50 

11,202 

142 


9.674 

85,874 
120 


20,643  ' 
2,913 


1.530.500 


22,842 


377,200 
227,580 

26,150 


9,000 
1,000 
9,6o6 


143,000  I        4,320 
72,800  I        2,379 


Cedar. 


Feet  (board;    ^^  . 
measure).  '    ^**"- 


1,944.890  I  $76,989 


638.450 
24,700 
12,000 


24,738 

1, 330 

550 


Cypress. 


2.3U0 


79 


157,700  !      6,400 


200  , 
102,975 
33,600  ' 
208,135  ' 

51,000 
99,500 


Feet  (board 
measure). 

Cost. 

1        459, 705 

$14,532 

I           2,000 

60 

1.000 
50,000 

50 
2,500 

95,000 


2,351 


7,397   , 
6,595 

467 


54,000  I        1,700 


329 
SO 


190 


100 


20.000 
90.830 

213,850 
27,650 


21 
5,166  ; 
1,355  1| 
6,655   ' 

i| 
1.386  I 
4,335  li 


8,000 
116.000 


210 
4,070 


62,000 
55,200 

12,800 


9.000 


350 
3,662 

12,455 
705 


6.620 
.32,085 

125 
1,139 

50, 300            918 

.11, 


6.600 
18.100 


750   I 
1,392  il 

525    ' 


All  other  lumber. 


Feet (board 
measure). 


16, 048, 640 


277  |! 
655 


3,500 

736,  313 

1, 270,  500 

224,808 

10.60U 

8,500 

55,600 

185,000 

648,000 

11,000 

187, 750 
68.890 

1,679,368 
63,500 

2, 637, 592 

879,683 

12,500 

23.000 

2.100 

660,533 

3, 743, 346 
214, lOO 

1, 133.  POO 
485.000 
418,478 

56,620 


Cost. 


$635,754 


70 

27,812 

20,604 

25,063 

520 

317 

900 

6,970 

18,984 

295 

4,344 
1,167 

85,811 
4,472 

83,322 

26,  OM 

582 

538 

62 

66,122 

173,881 

3,343 

33,787 

14  955 

66,628 

1,982 


6,000  ; 
48.000 


54.000 
16,000 


450 

"226 

1.735 


2,205 
525 


65,000 
*7,'o66 


2.002 
"266 


3,000 


75  ' 


77,950 

88,000 

274,500 

14,500 

11.000 

162,500 


1,990 
1.004 
9.862 

365 

200 

3.718 


Knees. 


Number. 


79.725 


Coat. 


$150. 019      1 


12 
2.784 
6,445 
1,570 

30 

400 

1,701 

575 

315 


734 

20, 405 

2.420 

9,432 

7,888 
185 
240 


9.888 
410 
1,880 
2,620 
1,140 

590 

770 

1,600 


56 

214 
100 
973 


2588 36 


42 

6,569 

12,  l.''»5 

3.190 

75 

550 

5,829 

948 

670 


1,502 
47,335 

4,605 
19, 614 

10,666 
325 
620 


4,788  '       10,578 


20,195 

650 

2,007 

3,671 

2,015 

857 

2,040 

675 


65 

403 

250 

1,518 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  !i.— DETAILED  STATEIOUTT,  SHIPBUILDING, 


a 
s 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 


STATES  AND  TKBBITOBIC8. 


The  United  Statea 


Alabama 

California 

Ck>nnecticnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Colambia. 


Florida. 
Georg^ia. 
Illinois  . 
Indiana. 
Iowa . . . 


12  I  Kentucky 

13  '■  Louisiana 

14  I  Maine 

15  Maryland 

16  Massacbuaetta. 


17  Michigan... 

18  Minnesota . . 

19  1  Mississippi 

20  Missouri 

21  !  New  Jersey. 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
2» 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
85 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 


Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


MATUUALS  usKD—continned. 


Coat  of  metal. 


TotaL 


$4,872,074 


Iron  bolta, 

•  spikea, 

nveta, 

straps, 

stanchions, 

girdera,etc. 


$1, 219, 237 


1,250 

784.607 

72.858 

272,295 

1,130 

3,533  : 

4,320 

14.771  j 

29,213  ; 

1,057  ' 

4,401  I 

16,019 

215,551 

119.895 

103,851 

I 

507.489  i 

212,980 

787 

33.675 

182,281 

670.682 
8,553 

713, 676 
9,638 

781.658 

7,632 
10,720 

1.609 

200 

39,439 

14,526 

705 

26.818 

4.305 


1,090 

79,583 

49,004 

28,217 

705 

2,684 

3,425 

13,046 

29.013 

457 

3,401 

4,735 

138,581 

27,788 

62,690 

150,899 

16,190 

787 

33,175 

64.675 

817, 758 
4,564 

81,956 

6,544 

52,421 

2,816 
6,120 
1.3U 
200 
6,428 

5,d91 

305 

20,765 

2,180 


Steel 
chords, 
arches, 
strapa, 
girders, 
and  kne«s. 


I 


$410,050 


293.580 


iron  pUtes,'  ^«rgings, 

Kli-T-      i    iron  and 
beams,  ^    , 

angles,  etc. '      ■***'• 


$1,858,428 


$474,638 


135 
25 


1,200 
1,617 


800 
49,341 


3.500 

6.480 

100 

44,756 


3,260 


25 


5,211 


46,750 


131,348 


151, 100 

150 

45,991 


Iron 
castings. 


$226,979 


Anchors 

and 
chains. 


$213,927 


40,590 

1.210 

27,106 


8,460 
12,094 
37,100 


YeUow 

metal, 

iaduding 

bolts 

and 

splkea. 


All  other 
inm  work, 

castor 
wrought. 


Boilera 

and 

machinery. 

(Coat.) 


$443,274 


150 
500 
200 


160 

164,459 

8,500 

2,271 

425 

734 

610 

1,200 


$25,541 


59.752 


14,880 


5,700 


350 
51,909 


254,980 
183.100 


9,900 
4,000 


!  1,130 
3,000 


14,255 

27,156 
6,400 


600 

1,000 
9,734 

22,860 
6,740 

21.385 

2,632 
40 


49,000 
184,530 


10.000 
47, 470 


4,250 
15.591 


530,126 
401,042 


28.446 


149.201 


6,428 


105.550 


17,400 


400 


6,500 
7,000 


4,900 
1,480 


44 


8,758 

13, 176 

100 

13,155 

2.660 

13,573 

108 

700 

40 


1,990 
310 


758 
25 


41, 614 

82,507 

1,679 

7,085 

434 

50.787 

1.233 ; 

3,850 
5 


1.100 
20 


10 
600 


85 
1,900 


115 


$2,913,856 


584 : 

5.035, 
4.721  I 

1.451 
SUO 


500 
4M 

3,170 
2,110 
1,724 


84 

195 

50 

220 


M21  ;- 


30 
1,500 


4.000 
51, 0» 
,102 


1,425 

8,000 

32,000 

300 


10,500 

34.016 

407,000 

65,112 

753,214 
29,560 


7,000 
210, 400 

149, 276 

900 

393.293 

10,100 

445,260 

34,810 


24,815 
10,075 


0,  •  90 

2.975 


SHIPBUILDING- 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  IMh-Continaed. 


MATERIALS  USED— «ontinned. 


Coet  of  cordage. 


Wire. 


Homp. 


,114  '    $SI,337 


4.050  I  200 
0.012  I  2,225 
4.388     4.538 


258 
00 
25 

100 


5 

29.906 

100 

4.513 

14.588 
75 


20 
9..^:25 

3.381 

25 

3,366 

100 

2.500 

129 


I 


560 

230 

1.150 
....„ 


240 
100 


80 


350 

183 

17.024 

150 

2,100 

500 
105 


18,900 

576 
206 
512 
1,700 
231 


Mmnilla. 


$165,819 


10, 170 
9,150 
9,213 


Blocks. 


Number. 


28.275 


349 
1,024 
1.720 


872 
50 

25  !■ 
3,000  I 


18 
111 


240 


55 

196  , 
42,275 
400 
7,909 

28,632  , 
5.000  : 
18 


50 
9,053 


3,490 

4,053 
16 


399 
3,000 
1,000 


18,985 

4,778 

84 

8,469 

1,000 

11,422 

787 

1,200 

822 


1,015 
165 


47 
80 


3.926 

1,347 
100 
450 
225 

1,387 

55 
100 
115 


350 
36 


50 
10 


Cost 


174,927 


2,384 
2,407 
4,476 


Duck. 


Yards. 


641,791 


180 
980 


700 


87 
22.474 


5,535 

8.115 
85 


13,585 

2.851 
250 

1,505 
575 

7,045 

55 
400 

no 


950 
143 


1,526 

47,782 

60,235 

25,035 

'500 

2,325 


100 

23.000 

307 

2.000 

200 

181, 040 

4,100 

45,041 

61,326 
7,410 


10 
25 


250 
32,102 

43,108 
3,400 
18.584 
10,700 
50,480 

3,700 


400 


4,000 
"*432 


Cost. 


$141, 310 


153 

0,475 

12,857 

5,007 

60 

201 


800 

2,820 

38 

200 

60 

46,606 

820 
10,810 

16,644 
2,325 


50 
5.006 

8,250  ! 
360  ! 
3,004 
2.720 
10,  111 

1,078 


82 


030 


>ai]iliBff. 
(CoitT 


$332,000 


303 

6,402 

10,865 

17,775 

675 

1,147 

700 

2,177 

6,184 

841 

1.530 
2,460 

23,538 
5.005 

34.654 

48,283 

077 

55 

350 

26,781 

48.867 
1,472 

82.742 
2,442 

44,851 

1,718 

200 

505 

25 

4,463 

1,765 
540 
856 
643 


Oakmn 

and  pitch. 

(Cost.) 


$227,004 


Masts  and 

spars 

(not  made 

in  yard). 

(Cost.) 


1,058 

14,277 

6,476 

4,173 

360 

1,024 
1,580 
6,237 
6,250 
807 

3,883 
2.462 

17,600 
5,664 

23,516 

22.217 

653 

720 

5,000 

26,021 

45,854 

612 

8,870 

3,100 

5.737 

618 

1.000 

177 


2,501 

1.702 

1,745 

6,117 

75 


$204,866 


Fittings 

and 

furniture 

(not  made 

in  yard). 

(Oost.> 


7.630 
16,830 
10.746 


820 
555 


400 


660 
45,040 


26,283 
11,400 


42, 352 

27,613 

50 

3.024 

3.022 

5.350 


$461,245 


2.651 

4,500 

41,096 

100 


3,250 

170 

30 


200 
30,845 


13, 110 

80,603 
5,500 
1.050 


Fuel. 
(Cost.) 


$232,570 


250 

60.086 

70 

16.326 


5 

860 

6.090 

710 

10 


48 

1.640 

10,450 

3,701 

15,036 
504 


Rent  of  All 

power  other 

and  heat.  >  materials. 
(Cost.)  (Cost.) 


2,100 

26,036  ! 

62  I 

09, 352  I 

750  i 

125,211  I 

600 


700 
400 


500 


4,375 
550 


25 
150 


1,808 

25,188 

500 

28.000 

20 

40,074 

2,400 
800 


3,100 

3,206 

2 

80 


$4,055 


720 
200 


3,465 


30 


$1,153,050 


1,030 

110,303 

41,407 

66.772 

1,864 

240 

6.100 

5,500 

18.085 

5.057 

3,828 

3,720 

75,584 

10.105 

40,077 

87,750 
40,306 


4.382 
23,154 

313, 410 

600 

176,320 

7,625 

55,847 

3.846 
230 
540 
500 

6.086 

1,645 

680 

21,122 


2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

28 
28 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
85 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  9.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING, 


STATES  A2a>  TKRBITOBIES. 


PRODrCTS. 


Iron  and  steel  vessela  bnilt. 


Aggregate 
valae. 


Total. 


Norn- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


The  United  States $40,342,115         101       148.929 


2  ;  Alabama 

3  I  California... 

4  ;  Connecticut. 

5  Delaware — 


District  of  Columbia. 


I 


7  :  Florida. 

8  I  Georgia 

9  I  Ulinois. 

10  Indiana 

11  Iowa  — 


12  Kentucky 

13  ;  Luuisiana 

U  .  Maine 

15  '  MaryUnd 

16  Massacbnaetts 


17 

18 

19 

90     MisAoui 

21     New  Jersey 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi 
iri . . . 


22  XewYork 

23  North  Carolina. 

24  Ohio 

25  Oregon 

26  Pennsylvania  . . 


27  Rhode  Island... 

28  South  Carolina. 

29  Texas 

30  Vermont 

31  VirginU 


33     West  Tiriania 


34 
35 


I 


Wisconsin 
All  other  states 


38.701 
3,547,331 
1,053.301 
2.044,313 

28,756 

68,020 
126.300 
421,815 
551.640 

73,144 

95.545 

229.645 

2,818.565 

1,737.674 

2,248.647 

4. 710, 108 

26.425 

417.236 

3.592.420 

r,  581, 670 
101.615 

3.804.8:18 
320. 715 

3. 239, 770 

239,626 

186.130 

29,777 

8,289 

665,662 


32  I  Washin^op ,        188.685 


38.980 
463,120 
101,313 


9 


5 
6 


6 
19 
16 

is 

4 


I 


i! 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Barge*. 


Value. 


',  Num- 
ber. 


Tannage. 


17,928 
"7,'268' 


$13,256,703  r  8 


4.224 


9,189 


1.792,862 

i.'ssa.'iss 


Value. 


'  Xnm- 
'    ber. 


$211,200  ;        88 


Num- 


Tonnage..     Value.     ..  *^^^^  '  |  Tonnage 

' Ll 


138.751  $12,720,503 


Value. 


5.954  i  $325. 000 


918.900 


13.000!  1,190,000. 
6,962  !    450.000  > 


2,600 
26.927 
'28*786' 
*3i*i37' 

1.500 


385,000  : 
1,671,909 
'2.*502.'6oo"' 
*i'488.'637*| 

120.000  I! 


1,424    71,200 

i*266*."*iio,666'f 


9  i 

I 
I 

14*  ' 


17.928 
*7,*268 


1.792.862  :. 
i,'359,'i33*i 


9,189  ,   918.900 


5 
1 


13. 000  ;  1.190.000 


1.008 


•125,000 


5.954 


600  !   30,000 


2,388 
250 


238.862  !■ 
50,000  i 


6 
14 

ii  , 
i5  . 

3 


2.600 
25,503  ' 


4 
1 


385.000 
1.600.709 
"26*580  I  "*2. 482," 666' 
32,*i37';**i'488,'637* 
900  !    90.000 


325.000 


2.388  r 
250 


238.862  ; 
50,000 
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BT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890-Coiitinaed. 


PBODUCT8— continaed. 


Wooden  vesselii  built. 


Total. 


Sail. 


Number.     Tonnage. 


Value. 


Number. 


1.265 


3eo,6tr7 


$12, 933, 149 


306 


Tonnage. 


Value. 


99,486 


$5, 129, 741 


Steam. 


Number. 


294 


Tonnage. 


Value. 


103,390  i         $5,851,422 


Bargee  and  canal  boats. 


Number.       Tonnage. 


Value. 


157,791  :   $1,951,960 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

lU 

11 

12 
13 
14 
Ij 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


33 
61 
19  ' 


26 
14 
14 
37 
32 

8 

65 

73 

14 

117 

89 

11 

7 

4 

76 

340 
13 
05 
18 
25 

4 

46 

4 

1 

14 

8 

2 

11 

1 


t 


11,225 

21.947 

10.850 

675 

816 

2,450 

308 

10.438 

555 

754 
1.735 

48.492 
7.028 

21. 120 

48. 5.32 

1, 775 

327 

232 

25.0H1 

77,958 
1.326 

25,541  I 
3. 880 

23,570 

205 

3.875 

25 

100 
2,869  ; 

1,739  i 
225  1 
•  3. 8u8  ' 
216 


540. 014 

763,060 

338,270 

8,000 

21,890 
29,000 
76,567 
498,000 
24,465 

10.050 
04,380 

2, 670, 373 
200,350 

1.019.570 

2, 905. 035 

27.600 

6.000 

15.700 

757.207 

1.267.5.30 

29.100 

761.093 

268.100 

186. 575 

22,500 

121.000 

1.250 

2,200 

70,000 

48.850 

16,500 

2.'>3. 901 

10,000 


15 

24 

9 


13 


16 

69 

3 

41 

21 

i 


33 

29 
1 
1 

4 


2 
6 
2 


2.166 
7,645 
6,857 


220 


145 
47,397 

846 
11,299 

10,106 


267 
16*237' 

1.437 
20 
80 

1,092 


30 

130 

5 


220 
338 
"45 


181,300 
371.000 
262,300 


11.840 


367 


8 
16 

4 
1 

1 


^1 


12,500 

2,425,373 

47,750 

662,070 

454,435 


8 
23 
25 

1 
7 
3 
2 
10 

52 

4 


5,100  , 
'469*907* 

82.799 
1,000 
4,000 

76,600 


2,500 

17,000 

1.000 


1 
10 

47 
3 
22 
12 
11 

2 
3 


9,500  , 
27,000  I 

'i'soo' 


2 
2 
9 
1 


6,928 
975 
613  ' 
16  : 


68 


I 


274 

6,527 

276 

88 

620 

1,.0J9 

2,132 

2.221 

33,701 
275 


97 
1,712 

7,876 

246 

9,616 

2,288 

22.000 

175 
120 


360 

161 

225 

3.768 

216 


336,525 

78.300 

36.800 

3.600 

3,600 


75,000 

421.600 

22.000 

2,950 

20,600 

139,000 

122,000 

259,600 

2.349,100 
10,600 


8,500 
124,800 

457,831 
17,300 
609.500 
186.600 
168,  625 

20.000 
50.000 


33,000 

10.000 

16.500 

249. 191 

10.000 


16 
7 
1 
3 

33 

270 
9 

42 
2 

14 


37 
2 
1 
6 


3.131 
13,427  'i 
4,380 
660 

538 
2,450  i 

120 
3,911 

280 

666 

1,070 

66 

4,050 

7,600 

4,725 
1.500 
60  i 
1.35  j 
14,032  ! 

G8.645  ' 
1.060  ! 

15.945 
500 
1,570  . 


3. 625 
20 

100  , 
2,280 

1.250  j 
5  1 


22.180 

313, 789 

39,170 

4,600 

6.550 
29.000 

1,200 
76.500 

2.466 

7.100 
22.380 

6,000 
30,600 
96,000 

101,600 

17,000 

900 

7,200 

162, 600 

726,900 
10,800 

147,593 

5.000 

17,a'K) 


54.000 

250 

2.200 

27,500 


11.850  32 

33 

3(10  34 
35 
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Table  ^.—DETAILED  STATEMENT,  SHIPBUILDING, 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
81 


STATES  AND  TKBBITORIKS. 


The  United  SUte« 


Alabamm 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

District  oi  Colombia. 


PitODUCiB— continued. 


Boata  boilt. 


Total. 


Number. 


Value. 


18,739 


Ships. 


Number. 


Value. 


Fishing. 


$1,442,084 


957         $144,227 


Number. 


Value. 


4.511 


$198,606 


Pleasure. 


Number. 


12,481 


Value. 


$1,027,962 


Life. 


Number. 


760 


Value. 


Masto 

and 

span. 

(Value.) 


$71,267   i  $160,057 


Florida. 
Georgia 
Illinois. 
Indiana 
Iowa . . . 


503 
255 
248 

40 

71 


50,725 

45.985 

18,778 

1,900 

4,870 


71 
108 
110 


6,265 

23,765 

9,096 


348 

9 

20 


17, 170 
1,825 
2,900 


90 


33 


1,600 


144 

133 

22 

40 

36 


25.490 

18,395 

1,100 

1.900 

3,180 


30 

5 

96 


1,800 
2,000 
5,682 


35,260 
325 


150 


Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan  .. 
Minnesota  . 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . . 
New  Jersey . 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 


Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 


82     Washington 
33     West  VirginU. 

84  j  Wisconsin 

85  All  other  states 


1,111 

826 

67 

1.915 

94 

026 

216 

5,196 

1.268 

609 

38 

128 

318 

2.430 

62 

673 

115 

341 

39 
15 
223 
41 
24 


71,750  1  . 

12.840  I'. 

2,110    '. 


46.300 

3,574 

65,181 

52,526 

298,791 

65.078 

29,010 

3.000 

7,120 

48,547 

352.070 
12,128 
31.760 
13,805 
33,601 

9,082 
4,950 
20,171 
2,574 
1.980 


234 

63  010 

97 

2,420 

416 

16.360 

50 

50,000 

10 
170 

17 
152 

46 


6 


106 
3 

90 
6 
9 


50 


40 


750 

13,901 

8,400 

11.485 

2,350 

"  675 


••I, 


10.982 

510 

4,700 

360 

798 


100 


50.000 


31 

109 

34 

3.296 

9 

13 

1 


40 

155 

.  46 

1 

64 

2 

4 

14 
169 


102 


1,360 


084 
13,627 
31,500 
72.576 

4.150 
870 
900 


4,695 

18.860 

7,991 

250 

3,520 

1,135 

1,050 
4.650 
4,196 


400  !* 


2,400 


1,111 

826 

27 

1,915 

52 

647 

165 

1,728 

1,142 

652 

31 

128 

274 

1,747 

13 

582 

44 

250 

35 
1 
50 
41 
23 

234 

65 

314 


71, 750  ' 
12,840 
750 

46,300 

1.240 

37,653 

12.626 

211,611 

55.198 

27.805 

1,425 

7,120 

42.852 

276,850 
3,625 

26,810 
9.875 

25,326 

8.032 

300 

15.825 

2,574 

1.580 

63,010 

020 

13,960 


20 

71 

4 


4 
422 


1 
71 


32 


'J 


600 


8,120  < 

3.380  I 
275 


2.925 

30,885 

100 

190.686 

12.062 


I- 

45,378  1 
!l 


50 
6,482 


50 


1,500 


195 


1,000  '■       80.670 


53,847 
5,162 
1.070 
3,750 
8,833 

1,317 
80 
40 


3.000 


20.000 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continned. 


PBODUCTB— contin  ned. 


Repairing  of  vesaela. 


Total. 


N 

bcr 


Valae  of 
repairs. 


SaU. 


Steam. 


|| 


Nam* 
ber. 


Yalae  of 
repairs. 


Koin- 
ber. 


Value  of 
repairs. 


27,327  $10,010,629   111,  408  $3,077,382  ,    6,755 


96 
812 
383 
237 

79 

2S4 

212 

746 

46 

91 

77 

218 

700 

1,564 

1,811 

747 

192 

54 

90 

3.429 

10.172 

177 
1,140 
18 
1.218  ! 

469  : 
288 
85 


38,701 
427,276 
223,932 
303.582 

15.855 

87,857 
96,500 
272,998 
89.350 
46,519 

29.945 
156,566 
108,031 
523,957 
543.914 

512,007 
31,000 
15, 710 

391. 525 
1,294,416 

.^  526, 556 
52,994 

311.  575 
32.500 

287,324 

72;  312 

49.600 

4,250 


17 
681 
166 
124 

63 

03 
120 
277 


$5,409,474 


52 

621 

1,302 

1,359 

177 
50 
39 


5,562 

233,065 

61.585 

46,966 

12,800 

11,818 
60,500 
91,694 


26,084 
102, 521 
336,857 
337, 476 

122,945 
2,000 
8.830 


1,451  i   507,645 


784 

35 
75 

30 


333,350  ' 

12,300  I 
20,000 
189.227 
9,000 


2.714 

85 

223 

2 

155 

355 
140 

85 


402 
10 


797.438 

24.894 

42,050 

2.500 

17.852 

45,4U0 

14,000 

4,250 


645 


84,850 
250 


75.550 


44 

71 

128 

90 

13 

112 
67 

371 
33 
48 

32 
109 

78 
203 
344 

291 

66 

9 

56 

540 

1.901 
42 

774 
13 

581 

89 
80 


15,948 
153,866 

88,503 

249,074 

3,000 

18, 670 
20,000 
144, 043 
36.000 
37,641 

19, 559 

105,900 

5.417 

172,580 

172, 384 

312.014 

16,500 

4.630 

361,025 

438,933 

2, 199. 107 

22,000 

239,600 

I        26,000 

176,903 

24,200 
24,000 


Barges. 


Kum- 1  Value  of 
ber.       repairs. 


Canal  boats. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,433  |fl,108,423 


191 
19 


350 
10 


196,000 
10,900 


35 
60 
84 
23 
1 

39 
25 
42 
13 
43 

'45 

57 

1 

48 

90 

251 

13 

6 

34 

744 

972 

50 

86 

3 

829 

25 
68 


5,731 


112,077 
3,000 


177 

6 
40 

3 
20 


17, 191 

40, 345 

72.844 

7.542 

15 

8,765 
16,000 
10,221 

3,350 

8,878 

10,386 
24,582 
93 
13,360 
31,054 

71,374 
6,200 
2,250 

30,500 
267,021 

277.  f«7 
6,100 

23,8.V) 
4.000 

75.343 

2,712 
11,600 


5 

2 

10 

66 


Value  of 
repairs. 


$415,350 


1,000 
40 

3,604 
27.646 


11 
18 

28 

63  \ 


1.160 
3,000 

5.674 
6,300 


1 

694 

4.585 

80,817 
252,414 

57 



6,075 

153 

17.226 

Boats,  masts,  and  spars .    (Value  of  repairs.) 


Total. 


$502,608 


Ships' 
boats. 


$43,226 


Fishing 
boats. 


$121. 748 


Pleasure 
boats. 


$260,223 


Life- 
boats. 


Masts 
and 
,  spars. 


I 


$3,520  $73,801 


49.500 

1,150 

12,000 

1,600 

6.000 


14 
35 


3,000 
'8*666 


7,515 
16,020 
24,650 

3,000 

1,753 
800 
500 

1,450 
50 

3.200 

2.200 

25, 150 

33.241 

110, 045 

7.085 
3,895 
1,520 
2.891 
21,130 

115.949 
2.233 

12,390 
2,560 

42,482 

14,415 
9,300 
4,066 


2, 465  i       1, 400 

20         1,200 

400       20.400 


17.870 

2,525 

60 

450 

12,313 


2.050 
5.500 


Value  of 
all  other 
products. 


$1,745,985 


500  ;  1,100  ';   693,679 
300  .  9,000  I 
3,750 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
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Tablk  S.— detailed  STATEMENT,  IRON  AND 


STATES. 

Nam- 
ber  of 

CAPTfAL. 

Miaoella- 

neoas 
expenses. 

1 

1 
Direct  investment. 

ATKKAOB   XITMBBB 
1  or  BMPLOTtS  AND 
1  TOTAL  WAOKS.   (a) 

1 

oatab-  1 

1 

J                                       Plant 

Live 
assets. 

1 

1 

1 

; 

'•1                  1 

1 

Total. 

■ 

• 

Land.      ;  Bnildiugs. 

i 

1 

Hachinerr, 

tools,  ana 

implements.! 

Rm. 
ployte. 

Wa|5es. 

1 

The  United  States 

21  ;  $393,000    133.900.148    $28,491,282   '  f9, 713, 572 

$7,386,783 

$11,390,927 

$5,408,866   '$546,135 

10,767  j  $6,579,063 

2 
3 

NewYork... 

Ohio 

All  other  states  lb) 

4 

4 

13 

.  12.940.230 
'    2. 107. 400  i 

12,669,765:     6,901,000 
1.020.800           340.300 

2.890,865 

245,200 

4, 250, 718 

2,877,900 

426,300 

8.086,727 

270,465 
1,086,600  , 
4.051.801 

1 

25.343 

64.835 

455,967 

2,333 
1,947 
6.487 

1,430.906 
1.087,684 
4,050,473 

4 

393,000 

18, 853. 518 

14,800,717 

2,463,272 

a  Inc'lndea  ofBoers,  firm  members,  and  clerks. 

b  Inclades  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 

Table  4.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  WOODEN  VESSEL 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


STATES. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  investment. 


The  United  States 


2  California.. 

3  Connecticut 

4  I  Delaware — 

5  '  Florida 

6  ;  Illinois 


Indiana 

l^ouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masiukchusetts 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi. 
Xcw  JeiBoy 
Xew  York'- . 


I 


North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvauia  . . 


Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (6) 


250 


Value  of 

hired 
property. ' 


Aggregate. 


$816,105      $8,928,851 


9 
12 
4 
7 
3 


28.300 

27.500 

17.600 

3.250 


5 

1,500 

5 

1,000 

32 

56.605 

7 

24.CI00 
128,000 

17  ; 

144.025 
410,050 
139.915 
8,195 
459.287 

361,025 
49. 010 
S65,.091 
375, 075 
532. 750 


20 
4 
3 

16 
55 

5 

16 

9 

4 

5 
4 

3 
14 


168.550 
2.300 
300  ' 
94.4t)0  ' 
156,650  , 

17,200 

15,800 

1.40a 


30. 2.>0 

12.  BOO 

4.000 

24.900 


Plant. 


Total. 


,-11   I 


2, 28.\  737 

29. 610 

1.850 

459.  545 

872,211 

55,210 
738,905 
221.950 
211,850 

49.350  ; 

4,550 

344.405  I 

209,225  ' 


$3, 605, 049 


57.200 
141.100 

62,300 

4.745 

388,335 

99.225 

9.250 

180.350 

210, 775 

114,350 

383.099 

19. 30 ) 

1,350 

271.539 

371,216 

36.250 
529.990 
170. 950 
157. 150 

29.850 

3.950 

265,500 

97,275 


Land. 


$1,710,655 


Buildings. 


38,500 

45,000 

28,500 

2,600 

308,000 

52,000 

3,800 

59,650 

104.000 

52,900 

19T650 

3,500 

550 

105,075 

152.600 

11,700 

258.290 

53.700 

92,400 

15,000 

140 

100,000 

29,100 


Machinery, 

tools,  and 

implements. 


Live 
assets. 


Misoella- 

neons 
expenses. 


AVBRAOB  NUMBEB 
or  KMPIX>Tt8  AND 
TOTAL  WAUB;}.  (a) 


!     Em- 
plojrto. 


Wages. 


7,600 
41,200 
10,350 

470  I 
62.600 

25.000  ! 
3,700  i 
43,950 
10,200  I 
20,800 

89.383 

2,500 

250 

28,790 

78,490 

15,350 
96.100 
32,400 
13,300 

3,000 

110 

131.500 

31,675 


11,100 
54,900 
23,450 
1,675 
17.735 

22,225 
1,750 
76,750 
96,575 
40,650 

100,066 

13,300 

550 

137,674 

140,126 

9.200 

175,600 

84,850 

kl,450 

11,850 

3,700 

34,000 

36,500 


86,825 

268.950 

77.615 

3,450 

70,952 

261.800 
38.760 
684,741 
164.300 
418,400 

2,002,638 

10.310 

500 

188,006 

501.025 

18.960 

208,915 

51.000 

54,700 

19,500 

600 

78,905 

111,950 


126, 161 

13,221 

2,799 

657 

6,861 

6,774 

417 

100,643 

10.028 

31,504 

71,362 

990 

110 

19.688 

34,742 

2,764 

15,939 

8.769 

1,800 

1,335 

1.513 

8.185 

16,115 


174 
546 
273 
31 
172 


537 

54 

1,341 

210 

474 

1    fHl 

'58j 

20 

323 


a  Includes  officers,  firm  membern.  and  clerks. 

b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed. 


$748,718       $1,145,676      $5,323,802      $482,377;     8,173     $4,645,679 


in,  411 
304.200 
160.489 
13,026 
101,  919 

249.146 
20,540 
739.619 
142, 151 
321,834 

700.411 

29.150 

5,615 

205,112 


S9B 
110 

39,390 

659 

329,435 

177 

114,695 

187 

107,354 

108 

36.465 

102 

23,091 

200 

142,658 

233 

112,300 

These  establishments  are 


SHIPBUILDING. 
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STEEL  VESSEL  BUILDING,  BY  STATES:  lg90. 


PRODUCTS. 


Cost  of 
niAteriala 
used.       "  Aggrei^ate 
'      value. 


$6,637,425 


$15,206,658 


Vessels  built. 


ToUl. 


Num- 
ber. 


I 


101 


Tonnage. 


148.929 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Barges. 


Value. 


Num-  [ 
ber. 


Xum- 


Tonnage.!    VaJ««-       "i^J: 


Tonnage. 


Value.      I    ^™"    Tonnage. 


Value  of  all 
'  other  prod- 
;  nets,  includ- 
ing repairing. 


Value. 


$13, 256, 703 


8  I        4,224  .  $211,200 


422,057  2,132.012 
1,332,906  2.701,400 
4.882,462  •    10,373,246 


19  i  26,927 
16  I  28,780 
66  I      93,222 


1,671,909  ; 
2, 592. 000 
8.992,794 


5  :        1.424  ;      71,200 
2  2,200  ,     110,000 


1 


600  I      30,000 


88  I     138,751   $12,720.50.-) 


14 
14 
60 


25,503  1,600.709 
26,580  2.482,000 
86,668  ;    8,637,794 


5 

5, 954  ,  $325, 000 

1 

, 

5 

5.954  ;  325,000 

i 

$1,949,955 


460,103 

109,400 

1,380,452 


2 
3 
4 


dintribnted  as  follows:  California,  2;  Delaware,  2;  Maryland,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  Pennsylvania,  2;   Khode  Island,  1;   Virginia,  1; 
Washington,  1. 

Bl'ILDING,  BY  STATES. AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


PRODUCT*. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Aggregate 
value. 


*  $6,582,032    $14,218,099 


216. 471 

440,006 

19i«.726 

15.750 

95.353 

199,738 

30. 28.1 

1.34H,512 

162.364 

517, 131 

1.546.071 

20.557 

2,100 

193,198 

713.203 

23.841 
340,758 
111.530 
126.623 

39,294 

17, 247 

108.867 

114,347 


556.718 
8.'>8, 390 
410,890 
32.  709 
249.  731 

537, 350 

66,220 

2.591.411 

376.807 
1, 133. 785 

2. 973, 0.19 
56.500  ! 

9.835 
519. 499  I 
1,516,996 

76,795  ! 
879, 453 
295.195 
238,735 

110,450 

48,600 

313,645 

365,346 


Vessels  built. 


ToUl. 


Num- 
ber. 


!  Tonnage. 


Value. 


1,173 

342.994 
11,112 

$12,439,624  , 

1 

28 

538,864  : 

60 

21,447 

745,200  : 

19 

10  850 

338,270 

26 

816 

21,890 

14 

398 

76,567 

37 

10,438 

498,000  ' 

65 

1.735 

64,380 

71 

48,442 

2, 566. 073 

14 

7,028 

200.350 

103 

20,290 

988. 570 

76 

46,855 

2, 875, 035 

11 

1,775 

27.500  , 

7 

327 

6.000  ' 

61 

18,386 

490. 607 

326 

74,223 

1,211,300 

13 

1,326 

29.100 

63 

25,361 

758,943 

18 

3,880 

268. 1(K) 

23 

23,120 

182, 525 

U 

2,616 

52,500 

7 

1,539 

47,500 

8 

2,463 

199.800 

112 

8.567 

252,550 

^"°**    Tonnage.'    Value. 


21 


201  I      93.816  $4,881,542 


15 

2.166 

18],  300 

24 

7,545 

371,000 

9 

5,857 

262.300 

13 

220 

11,840 

4 

* 

367 

16 

145 

12,500 

67 

47, 347 

2,421,073 

3 

846 

47,750 

41 

11,299 

662,070 

10.106  I    454,435 


5,100   ' 
234,107 
79,200 

1.000 

4,000 

76.500 


6.000  I 
27,000 

4,500   I 
19,500   I 


Steam. 


Value. 


Barges  and  canal  l»oats. 


Value  of  all 
other  prod-  j 

1 1  uctH,  incind-  \ 

I  ing  repairing. 


826  $1,807,982         $l,7t8,475;     1 


8 
16 

4 
1 
8 

23 

3 
2 
9 

51 
4 


5.928 

975 

613 

58 

274 

6.527 
520 
1,039 
2, 132 
2.091 

33, 624 
275 


336,525 

78,300 

36,800 

8.500 

75.000 

421.500 
29,500 
139,000 
122,000 
247.500 

2.344.100 
10,500 


9 
43 

3 

22 
12 
11 

2 

2 

6 

36 


1,612 
7.643 

246 

9.516 

2.2s8 

22,000 

216 

151 

2.413 

1.211 


120.800 
445. 700 

17,300 
609,500 
186,600 
168,525 

19,000 

10,000 

195,000 

133.450 


5 
20 

0 
12 

2 

14 

42 

1 

9 

53 

4 

7 

1 

27 

256 

9 
40 

2 
12 

6 

3 

1 

68 


3.018 
12.927 

4,380 
538 
120 

3,911 
1,070 
56 
4.050 
6,900 

3.125 

1,500 

60 

11.980 

65.215 

1.060 

15,765 

500 

1,120 

2.280 

1,050 

5 

7,196 


21.039 
296.900 

39, 170 
6,550 
1,200 

76,500 
22,380 
6,000 
30,600 
79.000 

76.5(H) 

17,000 

900 

135, 700 

686,400 

10,800 

145,443 

5,000 

14.000 

27.500 

10,500 

300 

99.600 


17,854 

113.190 

72,620 

10, 819 

173, 164 

39.350 
1.840 

25, 338 
176, 457 
145. 215 

98,004 

29,000 

3.8.35 

28.892 

305,696 

47.695 

120, 510 

27,095 

56,210 

57,950 

1,100 

113, 645 

112,790 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


distributed  as  follows :  Arkansas,  1;  Districtof  Columbia,  2;  Georgia,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Missouri,  1;  Rhode  Island,  2;  South  Carolina,  2;  Vermont,  1;  West 
Virginia,  1. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablb  5.— detailed  STATEMENT,  BOAT  BUILDING  AND  MAmJPACTURE 


CAPITAL. 


i: 


I  I  CaUfoinia 
'  '  Connecticut 
i    Delaware 
J  !  Florida 
*     IlUnois 


^  Indiana 

8  Kentucky — 

^  Louisiana . . . 

10  Maine 

11  Maryland... 


12 
13 
14 
16 
W  '  New  Jeniey 


Masaachiisetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


MisMiiMippi. 


17  New  York 

18  North  Carolina. 

H  Ohio 

20  Oregon 


21 
22 
23 
24 


27 
2B 


Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
Texas 


Virginia 

Washington « . 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  (6) 


6 
25 

3 
42 
17 

101 

31 

14 

4 

24 


Value  of  t 
hired     ' 
;  property 


Machinerr, 
Buildings. '    tools,  and 
implemente. 


!i 


#818.208   '  $5,131,857   |  fl.  010, 107 


41.200 

19.000 

1,500 

3,750 

5.*iOU 

2.350 
12,500 

1,000 
34,520 

8,870 

125.085 

14. 150 

8.300 

300 

15,500 


91       259.533 
10  I            900 
17  '      12,800 
3  I 


17 

10 

6 

8 

6  . 
12 

9 ; 
II ! 


27.400 

5.000 

9.500 

800 

500 
4.900 
2.850 
3,800 


47,050 
77.591 
21,798 
9,361 
98.868 

10,835 

24.136 

6.845 

117,130 

44.187 

461. 359 

95.385 

26,163 

2,029 

73,395 

727.667 

5.368 

74.913 

4,050 

118.552 

27. 165 

4,020 

8.819 


$1,790,251  $1,290,040  i   1029.816 


26,000 
47,362 
15.550 
8.230 
49.948 

4.320  I 
18,435  I 

4.435 
37.440 
22.800 

183.505 

52.790  ; 

13.095  ; 

1.721  , 

28,665  I 

375. 118 
4.325 
40.435  ] 
2.550 

55,200  i 
19.280 
2.200  > 
5,760  • 


2,000 

11.700 

6.200 

5,800 

37.113 

1.850 
8.350 
725 
6.840 
4,850 

69.135 

24,700 

4.100 

625 

12.200 

168,633 

395 

7,355 

1.100 

26.125 

7,300 

500 

935 


15,600 
8.200 
7,550 
1.250 


I 


1.400 
8,450 
1,150  i 
13,825 
9,080 

47.455 
16.475  ! 

4,600  : 
610 

6,750 

105,985 
380 
4,015  I 
550 

13.660 

4,000 

400 

2.200 


8,400 
27,402 

1,800 

180 

12.835 

1,070 
1.635 
2,560 
16,775 
8.870 

66,915 
11.615 

4,395 
486 

9,715 

100.500 

3.550 

29.06.% 

900 

15,415 
7,980 
1.300 
2.625 


Mise^ 
Imeons 


ATIBAOB  NfTMBBB 
or  KHPLOTtS  AXD 
TOTAL  WAOBB.  (•) 


ploy^ 


Wagee. 


$1,121,750  :' $110^129  I     2,196     $1,391,155 


21,050 

30,229 

6.248 

1,131 

48,920 

6.515 

5,701 

2.410 

79,690 

21,387 

277,854 

42.595 

13,068 

308 

44.730 

352,549 

1.043 

34.478 

1,500 

63,352 
7.885 
1.820 
3,050 


4,938  I 
4,393 
1.339 
301 
3,030 

948 

1.981 

85 

6.194 

1,706 

24,609 
6.391 
1.039 

31    . 
2.014    : 

35,888  j 

502  i 

5,074  , 
75 

4.404  i 

661  . 
754 

309  < 


57 
51 
24 
11 
80 

14 

33 
13 
97 
67 

429 
104 

27 

10 

73 

602  i 
22  . 

112  1 
16 

119  • 
23 
13 
29 


a  Includes  oflBcers,  firm  memhers,  and  clerks. 


53,256 
34.002  ■ 
12.941  i 

32,636 

4.587 
18.313 

8.532  I 
49.778 
31.297 


279.446 

44.078 

14.793 

2,200 

48,106 

424.099  j 

6.294  I 

60.674  , 

8.924  ! 

95.375 
14.625 
5.286  ■ 
10,788 


15,176 

9.901 

4.380 

1,880 

3,641  - 

5,275 

158 

9 

5,083 

49.370  1 

19.390 

J     3,540 

11,200  ; 

4,650 

29.980 

1,699 

49 

46,625 

14.490 

7.045 

'     2,725 

1.750 

2,570 

7.445  ' 

499  1 

21 

6,396  , 

2. 966. 135  ' 

1 

1 

2,954.607 

'  1,371,075 

1 

1, 001, 625 

581.907 

1 

11.528 

«Vi 

91 

68,431 

Tablk  6.— detailed  STATEMENT, 


14 
15 


STATES. 


1  I 


The  United  States. 


2  Alabama ... 

3  California... 

4  Connecticut . 

5  Florida 

6  •  Illinois 


7  Kentucky 

8  Louisiana 

9  Maine 

10  Maryland 

11  Massachusetts 


12  Michigan  . . 

13  New  Jersey 


New  York 
Ohio 


16  Pennsylvania 

17  ■  Virginia 

18  Wisconsin 

19  All  other  states  (6) 


■  Num- 

'  her  of 
estab- 
lish- 

■  ments 

'  report- 
,    iog- 


CAPrPAL. 


Direct  investment. 


Value  of 
i  hired  prop- 
erty. 


Plant. 


227 


5 
13 
5 
3 
3 

3 
5 

11 
9 

29 

10 
21 
67 


9 
6 
4 

17 


Aggregate. 


Total. 


Land. 


Build- 
ings. 


$1,122,742      $5,432,218      $3,764,227      $1,080,400     $744,760 


I 


4,910 
22.600 
6,100 
1,500 
1.600 


37,750 

33,500 

500 

75.706 

110,006 

10,450 

77.300 

59.550 

29,000 

75.600 

73,700 

18.000 

80.284 

61,951 

54,000 

11,000 

9,700 

66.400 

107,200 

42.700 

404,300 

390. 632 

5,000 

28.350 
250 

*26."566* 


28.575 
312.363 

45,535 
153.000 
245.889 

465.350 

847.164 

1,941,511 

29.593 

70.120 
246, 200 
185.9.-13 
414,345 


27.300 
266,403 

26.175 
101,400 
101,900 

398,300 

605,725 

1,129.240 

22,385 

41,620 
184.700 
151.525 
368,845 


7,300 
55,400 
10.500 
25.200 
43.100 

39.150 
117.500 
372,600 

11.300 

8.500 

84.200 

65.875 

127.825 


5,700 

2.500 

12.000 

44.100 

2,850 

1,900 
17.675 

4,400 
10.200 
23.100 

300.560 

109. 155 ; 

135,  ,500 
6.550 

.').  700 
31.550  , 

7.050 
24,270 


Machin 
tools,  an 
implementaJ 


$1,939,067 


Live 


27,300 
97,058 
18.550 
11.600 
5,101 

18.100 
193.328 
11.275 
66.000 
35.700 

58.590 

379. 070 

621. 140 

4,535 

27,420 

68,  9r»0 

78.600 

216.  750 


I 

» I 
,  f 


$1,667,901  l:  $253,910 


4,250 
65,608 
17.750 

1.900 
18,333 

1.275 

45,960 

19.360 

51,600 

143.989 

67,050 

241.439 

812. 271 

7,208 

28.  ,500 
61.500 
34.408 
45,5'JO 


1,085 
4.050 
2.849 
1.125 
1.832 

1.176 
12,725 

2,195 
22, 143 
15,401 

9.983 
64.198 
70.469 

1.138 

4,948 

2.943 

2. 473 

33.168 


ATBRAOE   NUMBEB 
OP  BMPLOTto  AND  \ 
TOTAL  WAOBS.  (a> 


Miscel- 
laneous 
expenses. 


Km*  nv 

ploy^s.      W^K^*- 


40 
125 
101 
197 
285 

313 

067 

1,736 

104 

105 
92 
90 

564 


4.798     $3,412,950 


85 

25,074 

126 

135.156 

55 

37.  920 

34 

16.605 

79 

52.466 

20.144 

90,483 

54.318 

1».  014 

264,648 

193.007 

512.571 

1,385.121 

33.419 


69.  Vt: 

58.146 

55.951 

282.935 


a  IncludeM  officern.  tirni  members,  and  clerks. 

b  Includes  stateit  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  iudividnal  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed. 


Tbejie  establishments  are 


aHIPEUILDING, 
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OF  MASTS  AND  SPABS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


CoAtof 

materials 
used. 


$1. 151. 768 


40,550 
21,202 
13. 473 
2,702 
27,703 

4.401 
23,080  ' 
2,521  ! 
52.672 
20.300  ' 
I 
256,213  ! 
36.531 
10,607 
730 
77.023  ; 

341. 760 

4,705 

18,880 

5.550 

74,301 
5.370  ; 
5.782  ' 

10,722 

4.471  ' 
22,078 

7.493  I 
20. 131 


PBODUCT8. 


Aggregate 
yalae. 


Boats  bnUt. 


Total. 


Nam- 
>     ber. 


$3,161,526      18,577 


120,563 

68,547 

45.500 

8,612 

72,250 

14,200 
57,600 
11,450 
132.011 
85,670 

658,763 

101, 631 

34,240 

3,450 

153  652 

047,770 
14,652 

124. 120 
11.020 

213,862 
24.814 
15.330 
26,447 

10,250 

78,885 

17.202 

107.037 


Value. 


$1,419,048 


593 

244 

248 

70 

1.111 

826 

1,015 

C8 

926 

214 

5,191 
1,252 

669 
37 

315 

2,423  I 
54 
672 

38  j 

337  ; 

39  I 
15 

223  ' 

I 

24: 
234 

416  i 
423 


50,725 
45,760 
18, 778 
3,870 
71.750 

12,840 
46.300 
3, 134 
65.181 
52.460 

296.291 

63,748 

29.010 

2,400 

47,907 

341, 470 

0.076 

30.760 

11,020 

32,891 
9.082 
4,950 

20,171 

1.980 
63,010 
16,360 
66,124 


Pleaaore. 


Value. 


$1,011,866 

25,400 

18, 170 

1,100 

2,180 

71,750 

12,840 
46,300 
1,040 
87,653 
12, 610 

211,111 
54.048 
27,865  i 

825 
42,852 

267.050 

1,625  I 
25,810  i 
9.250 

24.526 

8,032 

300 

15.825 

1,580 

•  63,  OIU 

13.960 

13,264 


Life. 


Kom* 
ber. 


760 


80 

5 

06 


20 

71 

4 


4  I 


422 


1 
71 


32 


Value. 


$71,267 


Mattaand 

spars. 

(Value.) 


1,800 
2,000 
5,682 


600 


3,120 

3,380 

275 


1,000 
45,378    I 


50 
6,432 


50 


1,500 


$400,  111 


b  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishiuents,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
distributed  as  follows:   District  of  Columbia,  2;  Iowa,  2;  Missouri,  2;  New  Hampshire,  1;  Vermont,  2;  West  Virginia,  2. 


35,260 
225 


150 


2.025 

29,685 

100 

190.686 
11,057 


150 
80,670 

14,936 

3,067 

70 


Value  of  all 
other  prod- 
ucts, includ* 
ing  repair* 
log. 


8,833 

1.317 

80 


20,000 


$1,841,467 


34,578 

22.562 

26,812 

4,692 

500 

1,450 
11,800 

5.400 
38,045 
33,110 

160,786 

25.026 

5,230 

000 

25.075 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


501. 373     17 

1,600     18 

83,290     10 

20 


172,188 

14,415 

10,300 

6,276 

8,270 

15,875 

842 

21,813 


21 
22 
28 
24 

25 
26 
27 


These  establishments  are 


VESSEL  REPAIRING,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


i 


Cost  of 
materials  used. 


$2,553,884 


0.493 
88.050 
73,885 

3.250 
25.071 

6,029 

38.455 

21.991 

37,000 

117,061 

118,297 

624,721 

1,022,755 

38,386 

33.548 
39,929 

61,901 
193.954 


PRODUCTS. 


Total  value. 


$7,755,832 


38,701 

294.826 

126.364 

26.699 

99,834 


83, 
151, 

94. 
803. 
456, 

445, 

1,634. 

«,  964, 

99. 


295 
966 
243 
497 
099 

438 
269 
783 
865 


129,546 
176,300 

132, 2rj 
637,834 


Repairs. 


Sail  vessels. 


Number. 


7,828 


17 
667 
138 

50 
126 


49 

510 

484 

1,015 

90 

946 

2,485 

37 

4 
897 
180 
615 


Value  of 
repairs. 


$2,411,832 


5,562 

194,669 

36,600 

7,531 
86,654 


22,884 

79,400 

216.000 

235,801 

87.000 
495.553 
747.035 

35,000 

4.000 
82,000 
26,550 
99,503 


Steam  vessels. 


Number. 

Value  of     ' 
repairs. 

8,687 

$3,262,623 

44 

15.948 

54 

65,711 

75 

82,600 

79 

15,220 

101 

34,229 

82 

19,559  i 

107 

105,300 

86 

3,200 

116 

74.900 

287 

120,844 

161 

255,300 

518 

435.233 

1,423 

1,472,356 

56 

45.000 

1 

'i73 
137 

61.000 
47,^ 

288 

449.891 

Barges. 


Number. 


2.399 


85 
81 
54 
28 
25 

45 
52 
1 
23 
67 

242 

728 
531 

1 

286 

75 

1 

174 


Value  of 
repairs. 


Canal  boats. 


Number. 


$808,860 


3,371 


Value  of 
repairs. 


Other  boats. 


Value  of  all  1 
other  prod- 


I  maste,  and'  !  u<^^«  includ 
spars.         *ng  building. 
I    (Value  of 
repairs.) 


$306,200 


17. 191 

83,180 

85,650 

1.790 

2,661 

10.386  * 

23,582 

93 

8,200 

28,554 

67,964 

264,421 

178. 451 

800 

69.977 
3,000 
1.500 

66,960 


51 


26,290 


4 
18 

27 

635 

2,897 

52 

138 
14 


600 
3,000 

5,174 

60,067 

170. 257 

5.415 

15.397 
3,0CO 


$83,887 


8.300 
658 


900 

6,731 

27.400 


5.055 
14,303 
12,000 

2,600 
0.600 


35 


8.000 


840 


$882,930 


1,266 

18, 214 

1,500 


3,350 

200 

10,650 

2,066 
31,500 

30,000 

264,940 

402.381 

2,150 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 


37, 572  16 

17, 7<»0  17 

56, 891  18 

2,550  10 


distribnted  as  follows:  Georgia.  2;  Iowa,  2;  Minnesota.  1 ;  Mississippi,  2;  Missouri.  2;  North  Carolina,  1 ;  Oregon,  2;  Rhode  Island,  2;  Tennessee,  1 ;  Texas,  I ;  West 
Tirsiaia.  1. 
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Tablk  7.— classification  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT 


AVEBAOB  NUlfBBB  OP  BMPLOTfiS  IS  KACH  CLASS  AXD  AVERAQE   WEEKLY  EABMNOS. 


STATES  AND  TBRRITOB1E8. 


Nam- 
ber  of 
estab- 
lish 
ments 
I  report- 
ing. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
oamber. 


Total 
waged. 


Officera  and  firm  members  actively  engaged  in 
the  industry  or  in  supervision. 


Clerks. 


Males  above  16  years.     Females  above  15 years  i  Males  above  16  years.   >  Females  above  15  years 


Nam- 
ber. 


! 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14  ' 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10  I 
20 
21 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30  I 
31 

32 
33 
*34 
35 


The  United  States. 


1,010       25,934  '$16,028,847  i 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 


5 
33 
29 
11 

4  I 


85 
1,792  : 

652 
1.802  I 

14  i 


Florida. 
Georgia 
Illinois. 
Indiana 
Iowa . . . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masmachusetts 


16 

76 

4 

118 

10 

331 

11 

551 

5 

48 

Michigan  .. 
Minnesota.. 
MiHsiftsippi. 
MiHSOun  ... 
New  Jersey 


Now  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

IVnuHvlvania  . 


Kho<le  Island.. 
South  Carolina 

Texas 

Venuont 

Virgiiliu 


Wanhin^ton  , 

West  Virginia 

Wi8oouj»in 

All  other  states  (a). 


29 
13 
85 
34 
147 

62 

20 

9 

5 

62 

217 
16 
44 
14 
32 

15 

8 

9 

3 

18 

17 
4 

16 
3 


I 


i 


88  I 

192 

1.539  ! 

1,075  I 

1,188  • 

I 

2.284  ' 
319 
47 
357 

1.186 

5.529 
138 

2,822 
208 

2.022 

200 
83 
31 
14 

510 

186 
57 

311 
79 


25,074 

1.468,980 

376, 122 

899,151 

8.410 

33,621 

61,134 

187,021 

258,733 

26,926 

41,577 
119,565 
843.715 
649.342 
865,928 

1,267.102 

178.608 

15. 742 

159.224 

800.789 

3. 810. 394 

50.484 

1,521,212 

135.222 

1,215,876 

133.453 

47,286 

11.788 

4,.'>72 

345,454 

97.216 

17,550 

205.005 

61.  572 


(; 


Average 

weekly 

earnings; 

per  em-  | 

ploye.   I 


ToUl 
wages. 


Average.  <  Avenuge- 

'Nnm-  ^**K*y  .  Total  I  Num-    ^•*^*|' !   Total 

ber   ^«"»'ng»=  waees  '   ber     «»J^"»«»  waees 
"^^'    per  em-  l  ^"S^-      •*^'    per  em-     ^"B*" 

,  I   ploy^.  ploy6. 


825       r26.30  $057,536 


Average 

Num.\,r;2;Vj.    Total 
1^      earnings  ^.--^. 

^^-    per  em-  ^■«'** 
j  ploy*.  I 


1   $48. 08  $2, 500 


1 
14 
26 
24 


37.50 
86.54 
22.59 
62.83 


150 
58,846 
26,344 
78,100 


287 


$16.59  |$230,871 


10    $7. 74  :  $3, 963 


2 

11.  S4  i 

600 

1 

25.00  , 

1.300 

2 

15.00 

1,560 

17 

21.39  : 

18.826 

2    12.00   1,248 


6 
6 
9 
7 
3 


I 


26 
12; 

79'. 

18  ; 
101 


15  61 
21.26 
21.73 
21.39 
13.62 

14.77 
21.93  i 
18. 79  I 
20.95  I 
20.01 


3,450 
6.0S0 
9.126 
5,754 
1.825 

15, 612 
11.091 
60.153 
17. 517 
89, 8:^3 


70 
10 

2 

6 
55 

176 

10 

51 

7 

29 

10 
i 

2 
2 

13 : 

i 

14  i 
2 

21 


21.48  !  67.287 
22.37  :   8,724 


17.77 
30.55 
2».26 

28.41 
16.59 
28.21 
21.02 
11.80 

22.63 
19.81 
11.15 
12.00 
16.14 


764 

7, 02  J 

59.977 

227.518 
7,184 

61.972 
C,097 

58,321 

15,980 

6,360 

918 

312 

9,168 


1 

li 

1 

».35' 

1 

290  ■  . 

*  *  *                     1 

1 

1 

.    "i 

18.97 

5.596 

1 

8.33 

433 

20.00  :       1,040 


I 


I 


5 

7 

14 

11 

22 

1 


16.41 
14.08 
19.09 
13.47 

13.48 
23.08 


I 


3,413 

4,392 

11.342 

7.128 

14.370 
1,200 


7.54       1.176 


5.08 


244 


48.08  ;    2.500   , 


20.81       12.361 

8.97  I  70.) 

26.78       22.b86 


5 

15 

56 
2 

92 
2 

18 


22.33 
17.84 

17.42 
12.62 
14.59 
26.79 
19.15 


4,355 
13,522 

47.565 
1.312 

66,995 
1.500 

17,775 


6.62  662 


2  7.88 

1         13.46 
4         28.82 


820 

350 

'5.' 620 


3.85 


200 


a  Includes  states  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
are  distributed  as  foUows:  Arkansas.  1:  New  Hampshire,  1;  Tennessee,  1. 


These  establishments 
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THE  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OP  PAY,  ftHIPBUILDINO,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


AVKRAOB  NUMBER  OP  BMPLOYl^S  IN  BACH  CIJL88  AND  AVBRAGE  WBEKLT  EARNINOS— COntinaed. 


Operatives  and  skilled. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


AverafEe 

weekly 

eamiofi^ 

per  em- 

ploy*. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Total 
wa^es. 


II 


Nnin- 
ber. 


43 : 

I  1.388  , 
4<8 
1,U9  I 
14  : 

60  ! 

86 
282 
387 

34 

26 

119 

1.269 

M(2 

981 

1.263 

83 

40 

151 

992 

3.732 

83 

1.540 

175 

1.318 

im 

.M 

24 

12 

484 

60 

50 

285 

76 


17.883        $13.97   111,781,165 


18.91 
17.08 
13.67 
10.37 
16.17 

11.54 
11.47 
12.06 
11.72 
13.52 

14.02 
15.73 
12.38 
14. 18  I 
15.55  I 

12.58  > 
14.05  ' 
11.61 
11.39 
15.50 

15.57 
11.69 
13.05 
16.90 
12.33 

12.56 
12.54 
9.22 
11.70 
14.55 

18.97 
10.09 
13.30 
16.25 


2, 


Average 

weekly  ,  "p^tal 

earnings  i  „. J^r 

■m^m  M>w^  wages, 

per  em-  • 

ploy  6.    I 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


7  '        $6.24       $2,272 


17.061 

1.191.509 

277.545 

607,154 

8,410 

27.809 

45,734 

163. 676 

202,667 

20,976 

11.791 

76,645 

713,449 

596, 121 

734, 716 

740.300 
46,219 
12,978 
72.363 

750, 172 


791.576 
35,308 
899,508 
115,205 
826,216 

117.473 

35.200 

7.870 

4,260 

332,626 

52.689 

16,100 

167,559 

60, 2M) 


33 


Average 
weekfy 

earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


$3.91 


6 


6.41 


2,000 


3 
1 


16 


5.2:^ 


272 


10 


Total 
wages. 


$5,714   i 


Unskilled. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Pieceworkers. 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


4.27 
3.85 


3.92 


8.71 


500  , 
2U0  I 


5,616 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy*. 


ToUl 
wages. 


2,496 


838 


4.00  '    2.080 


31 
338 
143 
461 


$8.85  '  $2,431,804 


2.33 


100 


2 

26 

17 

156 

11 

36 

46 

152 

48 
28 

691  , 

225 

3 

45 

108 

1,470 

6 

922 

24 

469 


7.02 

11.37 

9.05 

7.14 


4,654 

199.114 

62,653 

170, 318 


Num- 
ber. 


141 


Average  ' 

weekly   ! 

earnings  j 

per  em-  I 

ploy*.    I 


Total 
wages. 


I  Num- 
ber. 


$2.83  I    $20,630 


140 


2. 83         20, 605 


17 


5.32 
7.68 
7.03 
6.37 
9.07 

11.89 
9.47 
9.01 

10.80 
9.08 

9.65 
10.47 
9.52 
9.16 
9.53 

9.14 
6.92 
8.45 
10.53 
6,81 


6,06 


11 


5.86 


102  ; 

10.61 

5  , 

5.77 

20  , 

9.39 

3  i 

8.50 

346 

9.320 

5,634 

44, 272 

4,125 

14, 174 
19,494 
58.476 
20.824 
11,841 

329.598 

122.465 

1.200 

la,  480 

50,894 

667,  .524 

2.160 

388,587 

12.420 

164,877 


5,356 


2,640 

31,616 

750 

0,240 

1.292 


I   • 


1.92 


25 


1,131 


8 
51 
10 

2 


10 
28 
11 
67 

226 


2 

150 

16 

91 

37 

217 


188 


5 
5 


Total 
wages. 


$592,392 


2,609 

18.220 

7,520 

700 


1,726 


8,312 

6,044 

1.200 

22.410 

112.951 


146, 667 


370 
3,000 


600 
60.000 
16,224 

72, 949 

4,520 

104,150 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

i 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
20 

27 
26 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
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Table  7.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 


8TATB8  AND  TBBRITORRS. 


WEEKLY  RATE  OP  WAOB8  PAID  AlfD  AVEBAOB  IfUMBCB  OF  BMPIX>Tto  AT   BACH    RATE,  DfCLUDDfO  OFnCKBS,  POtM  MEMBEBS, 

AND  CLEBK8,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  KMPLOTED  ON  PIBCEWOBX.  (•) 


Males  aboye  16  years. 


Total 
number. 


The  United  States. 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 


7  Florida . 

8  Georf^. 

9  Illinois  . 

10  ;  Indiana. 

11  Iowa.... 


Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Msssachusetts. 


17  Michigan... 

18  j  Minnesota . . 

19  j  Mississippi . 

20  I  Missouri  — 

21  ;  New  Jersey. 


22  I  New  York 

23  North  Carolina 

24  Ohio 

25  !  Oregon 

26  Pennsylvania.. 


27  I  Rhode  Island. . 

28  I  South  CaroliBB 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 


29 
30 
SI 


S2 
33 
34 
35 


Washington . . . . 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states. 


24,611 


77 

1,741 

639 

1.651 

14 

60 

118 

314 

551 

48 

88 

182 

1.507 

1,062 

1.121 

2,046 

319 

45 

207 

1,170 

5,434 
101 

2.605 
208 

1.834 

200 
78 
26 
14 

510 

186 
57 

310 
79 


$5  and 
|Under$5.|  over  but 
under  $6. 


505 


65 

1 

162 


2 


I 
9 


8 

1 

28 

1 


1 
3 
5 


11 

69 
1 


350 


3 
50 

2 
18 


4 

5 

14 

10 

2 


1 
21 
28 

7 


$6  and 
over  but 
under  $7. 


567 


17  and 
over  hut 
under  48. 


1,482 


$8  and       |0  and 
over  but  over  but 
under  $0.  undertlO. 


1.538 


2,36S 


9 
43 

5 
31 


18 


7 
428 


I 

47 

39 

106 


9 

5 

70 

133 


2 

8 

56 


1 

3 

23 

27 

4 


25 

30 

18 
1 

6 

1 
7 

27 

15 

9 

57 
2 

15 

69 
6 

32 

■A 

132 

96 

59 

11 

8 

5 

103 


10 


10 
2 
22 
35 
12 

102 
1 
6 


13 

13 

8 

5 

1 


46 

65 
16 

249 
13 

294 


36 

1 
5 
3 


16 


81 
71 
16 

203 
8 


18 
28 

455 

2 

212 


142 
1 


12 


5 
7 


4 

6 

15 


43 

5 
6 
9 
3 


18 
20 
12 

6 

42 

142 

96 

28 

407 

128 

3 

30 
61 

659 

10 

220 

7 

154 

33 
1 
3 
5 
4 


$10  and 
over  but 
under$12. 


3,060 


14 

32 

1 


25 

71 

201 


8 

68 

114 

38 

7 

12 

5 

397 

141 

110 

124 
7 
2 

101 
82 

677 
16 

518 
10 

146 

60 

43 

4 

3 

15 

1 

18 
36 


$12  and 
over  but 
under$15. 


5,830 


2 
349 
178 
338 


17 

6 

43 

263 

10 

19 

9 

416 

153 

105 

741 

129 

14 

7 

257 

945 
24 

597 
59 

370 

50 
2 
6 
6 

67 

3 


49 
6 


$15  and  $20  and  ' 
over  but  i  over  but  I 
under  $20. '  under  $25. : 


$25  and 
over. 


7,178 


10 
603 
248 
100 

14 

11 
11 
78 
S3 
10 

35 
101 
333 
428 
525 

347 

35  I 

14  I 

21  ! 

455  ' 

1,840 

22 
540 

72 
468 

47 
8 
1 


1,505 

544 

24 

1 

280 

166 

8 

10 

14 

30 

311 

59 

1 

144 

64 


6 
5 
14 
8 
2 

3 

4 
53 


2 
3 
3 


6 

33 
1 
7 
5 


6 
3 


I 
18 


38 

17 

199 

24  ! 

1 
30 

19 

3 

7  ' 

6 

8 

185 

25 

5.19 

101 

2 

1 

27 

26 

39 

4 

37  - 

42 

5 
2 


2 
11 

"8 


a  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  the  numbqr  pf  employes  at  each  rate  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  presented  in  the  first  part  of  this  table, 
it  must  be  remember^  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  weekly  earnings  firom  this  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for 
employes  at  the  respective  rates. 
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DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  SHIPBUILDING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Cootinnod. 


WEEKLY    RATE   OP   WAOBi)    PAID    AND    AVERAGE   NUMBER   OP    EMPLOTAS    AT    EACH    RATE,    INCLUDING    OFPICER8,   PIRM    MBMBBRB,  AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— Continued.  (6) 

• 

1                                                                                    Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

Total 
number. 

Under  $5. 

15  and 
over  but 
under  $6. 

#6  and 
over  but 
UD  der  $7. 

$7  and 
over  but 
under  $8. 

• 

$8  and 
over  but 
under  f9. 

19  and 

over  but 

underlie. 

$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 

2 

$25  and 
over. 

Total 
number. 

$5  and 
,  Under  $5.  ;  over  but 
j  under  $6. 

I 
) 

18 

1 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

174 

1 
169    !                 5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

S 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

t 

1 

1 

1 

r.;:::::;:::!:: 

t 

1 

3 
141 

3 

141 

8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i ' 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

1 

1 

1 

I*********** 

"■****      *i** 

1 

' 

3 

1 

1                       1 

. 1 

i' 

2 

i                 1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

■ 

2 

1 
1 

1 

10 

5 

5 

i 

1 • 

1 
1 

'", li 

1 

1 

1 .1 

1 

* *i •-.• 



1 

1 

1  ,,,,,,,,,,  1 

3 

1 

;                       1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

!        1  i 

1 

• 

1 

1 

I 

v^'^'v//^'^'^v/^v.'.'.'.v.'. 

1 

1 

1 

1     •••••••••• 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

■ 

1 

( 

1 

i.       

*****      ****** 

1 

!     

1 

1 

i:::::.: i : 

1 

•••••••••••••' 

t 

. 

1 

!; 

1 

■ 

i 

, 

.......  ...... 

1 

32 

i 

• 

1 

33 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

!*'** 

!  34 
35 

1 

•  1 

' 

•••••••^•••••* 

i 

t 

i!'..'.*.. *.!*... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SALT. 
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SALT. 


Tills  report  on  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  United  States  during  the  census  year  ending  May  31,  1890, 
^comprehends  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  artificial  heat,  by  solar  evaporation,  and  from  rock  salt.  Only  those 
establishments  are  included  which  reported  a  product  of  $500  or  more  in  value. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  results  obtained  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  under 
the  principal  heads  of  inquiry,  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  during  the  decade: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  SALT  MANUFACTURE:  1880  AND  1800. 


1880 


Number  of  esUtblishments  reporting 

CapiUl 

Miftcellaneoati  expenses. 

Average  number  cf  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wage« 

Officers,  firm  ri&eHCbers,  and  clerks : 

Average  nnmber 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 

Bushels  of  salt  produced 


268 
$8, 223, 740 

ib) 
4.289 
$1,200,023 

(c) 
(«) 

(c) 

(«) 
92, 074, 049 
$4,829,566 
29, 8  J5.  298 


1890 


Percentage 
I  of    * 

i     increase. 


200 

$13,437,749 

$674, 183 

4,455 

$1, 782, 491 

200 
$189,049 

4,255 

$1, 593. 442 

$1,820,770 

cf$5.484.618 

52.  034,  300 


a25.37 
68.36 


3.87 
41.46 


all.  92 
13.56 
74.58 


a  Decrease.       6  Not  reported.       cNot  reported  separately.       d  Includes  products  other  than  salt  to  the  value  of  $43,315. 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  during  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
establishments  and  cost  of  materials  used,  while  the  value  of  product  has  increased  13.56  x)er  cent,  and  the  quantity 
of  salt  produced  74.58  per  cent. 

No  preceding  census  inquiry  has  comprehended  data  relating  to  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  statistics  of 
wages  and  materials.  The  data  presented  in  this,  report  for  1890  are  intended  to  embrace  the  entii-e  cost  of 
production  other  than  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant  and  interest  on  capital.  The  difference  between  the 
<;ost  and  value  shown  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  indicating  the  net  profit  or  earnings  for  capital,  because 
these  statistics  contain  no  information  relating  to  cost  of  selling,  mercantile  losses,  or  depreciation  of  plant.  The 
census  inquiry  was  intended  simply  to  ascertain  the  true  relation  which  capital,  expenses,  wages,  and  cost  of 
materials  bear  to  the  value  at  the  works  of  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry,  excluding  all  cost  or  expense 
I)ertaining  to  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  business. 

The  decrease  of  68  in  the  number  of  establishments  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1800  is  due  in  a  measure 
to  the  abandonment  of  salt  making  from  sea  water  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  consolidation  of  salt  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  several  states,  notably  in  Galifornia.  When  two  or  more  salt  manufacturing  plants  owned  by  the 
same  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  are  located  in  the  same  county  or  city,  they  are  counted  in  the  tabulations 
of  this  office  as  one  establishment. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  inquiry  adopted  for  the  census  of  1890  the  data  reported  for  all  the 
items,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Tenth  Census,  should  not  be  considered  as  indicating  the  exa(*t  increase 
or  decrease  during  the  decade.  These  changes  occur  principally  in  the  questions  concerning  capital  and  employes 
and  wages. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  form  of  inquiry  concerning  capital  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  has  served  to  more  fully 
develop  the  true  amount  of  capital  than  the  preceding  census  inquiries.  The  form  of  questions  used  at  the  census 
of  1880  respecting  capital  was  as  follows:  ''Capital  (real  and  personal)  invested  in  the  business".  The  inquiry  at 
the  Eleventh  Census  was  more  in  detail  and  require<l  under  the  title  "  Value  of  plant '',  (1)  the  amount  invested  in 
land,  (2)  value  of  buildings,  (3)  value  of  machinery,  tools,  and  implements.  Under  the  title  "  Live  capital"  was 
required,  (1)  value  of  raw  materials  on  hand,  (2)  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  (3)  cash  on  hand^ 
bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  and  sundries  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  items. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

In  comparing  the  statistics  of  employes  and  wages  reported  at  the  two  censuses,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  provided  for  a  more  thorough  exposition  of  the  different  classes 
of  employes  and  the  wages  paid.  The  classification  of  employees  made  at  the  Tenth  Census  was  that  of  males  above 
16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children.  The  classification  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  as  follows: 
(1)  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers  and  foremen  or  supeiintendents  (not  general 
superintendents  or  managers),  (2)  officers  or  firm  members,  (3)  clerks,  (4)  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other 
unskilled  workmen,  (5)  pieceworkers  (not  included  in  the  foregoing).  A  further  division  of  the  above  classes  into 
males  above  IG  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children  was  required.  The  questions  also  required  the  average 
number  of  males,  females,  and  children  to  be  reported  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages. 

Of  the  4,455  employes  reported  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  200  are  reported  as  officers,  firm  members,  and 
clerks,  receiving  $189,049  as  wages,  or  4.49  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employes  and  10.61  per  cent  of  the 
total  wages.  Considering  the  skilled  and  unskilled  employes  as  one  class,  there  were  3,708  reported  as.receiving 
$1,422,242  as  wages,  or  83.23  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  79.79  per  cent  of  the  total  wages.  There  were 
547  pieceworkers  reported,  with  $171,200  as  wages,  or  12.28  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  9.60  per  cent  of  the 
total  wages. 

The  proportion  of  males,  females,  and  children,  respectively,  in  the  whole  number  of  employes  is  as  follows: 

AVEEIAGE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS,  FEMALES  ABOVE  15  YEARS,  AND  CHILDREN 

EMPLOYED,  SALT   MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


CLASSES. 


Average       Percentage 
nnmber.  uf  total. 


Total 4,4^ 

Males  above  16  years 4, 252 

Feinale.H  above  15  years 151 

Children 52 


100.00 


95.44    ' 
3.30 

I 

1.17 


The  following  statement  presents  the  average  number  of  employes  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages.    This 
statement  includes  all  classes  of  employes  except  pieceworkers. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS, 

AND  CLERKS,  BITT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  SALT  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


AVERAQB  NUMBER  OP  EXPLOTKS. 


WEKKLY  RATES  Or  WAOB8. 


Aggregate- 


Total 


3,008 


Under  $5. 

$5  and  over  bat  under  |6. . . 
$6  and  over  bat  under  $7. . . 
$7  and  over  bat  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  bat  under  $9. . . 
$9  and  over  bat  under  $10. . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15. 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25  . 
$25  and  over 


!.      Males 
'    above  16 
vears. 


3,796 


76 

61 

224 

529 

681 

946 

718 

383 

145 

71 

74 


51 

15 

191 

520 

681 

946 

718 

383 

145 

71 

74 


Fomales 

above  15 

vears. 


78 


Children. 


8 
33 
28 

9 


o>> 


17 
13 


I 
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MATERIALS. 

lu  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  artificial  heat  fuel  is  the  priucipal  item  of  exi)eu8e  classed  amoug  materials  used. 
The  other  items  of  cost  shown  uuder  this  heiul  iu  the  tables  as  "All  other  materials"  are  packages,  lime,  soda  ash, 
lumber  for  the  repair  of  covers,  materials  for  the  repair  of  kettles,  paus,  and  grainers,  and  other  miscellaneous 
viaterials.  Fuel,  lime,  and  soda  ash  are  the  only  articles  enumerated  under  materials  that  enter  into  and  form 
a  i)art  of  the  product.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  items  classed  as  materials  was  $1,820,770,  or  42.05  i)er  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  manufacture.  Of  this  amount  $745,917,  or  17.42  i)er  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture,  was 
expended  for  fuel.  The  amount  rei)orted  as  paid  for  fuel  does  not  represent  the  value  of  all  fuel  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  as  in  many  establishments,  especially  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  sawdust  and  waste  steam 
of  the  sawmill  are  consumed  in  the  salt  plant,  no  value  being  reported  for  such  fuel  or  for  the  fuel  used  in  generating 
the  waste  steam. 

*  PRODUCTS. 

The  total  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  during  the  census  year  was  52,034,300  bushels,  valued  at  $5,441,303, 
with  other  products  valued  at  $43,315,  as  compared  with  29,805,298  bushels  valued  at  $4,829,500  in  1880,  being  an 
increase  in  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  of  74.58  per  cent  and  value  of  products  of  13.50  i)er  cent.  The  fealt 
reported  at  both  censuses  includes  that  manufactured  by  artificial  heat  in  kettles,  x)ans,  settlers,  and  grainers; 
«alt  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation  in  vats  or  ponds  covered  and  uncovered,  also  rock  salt  mined  and  ground. 
All  other  products  shown  for  1890,  with  a  value  of  $43,315,  consisted  principally  of  bromine,  there  having  been 
manufivctured  107,550  pounds  valued  at  $40,395. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  salt  reported  at  both  censuses,  with 
the  i)ercentage  that  each  constitutes  of  the  total  quantity  manufactured: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  QUANTITY  OF  SALT  MANUFACTURED  AND  PERCENTACJE  EACH  KINIJ)  IS  OF  TOTAL: 

1880  AND  1890. 


KIND 

or  1 

*ALT. 

1880 

i 

189< 

Quantity. 
(BushelH.) 

52. 034, 300    1 

0 

Quantity. 
(Itushels.) 

Percentagr  of 
,          total. 

100.00     ; 

Percentage 
of  total. 

Total . 
Kock  nalt 

» •  •  ■ 



29, 803, 208 

100.00 

312,000 

4. 517, 776 

24,975,522 

1.05     1 
ir>.  16 
83.79 

7.060,405    I 

7,210,312    j 

37,751,583    | 

13.58 

Solar  salt . . . 

13.87 

Salt  made  by 

1 

boiling 

proceM 

72.55 

The  states  in  which  salt  is  reported  as  having  been  manufactured  during  the  census  year  are  arranged  in  the 
following  statement  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  according  to  the  quantity  of  salt  i)roduced.  The  number  of 
bushels  manufactured  in  each  state  is  shown;  also  the  p^centage  that  the  product  of  each  state  is  of  the  total 
product  for  the  United  States. 

QUANTITY  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PRODUCT,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  SALT  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


STATES  AND  TBBRITORIES. 


The  United  States. 


Michigan  . 
New  York 
Kansas  . . . 


Utah 

Ohio 

West  Virginia. 

California 

Pennsylvania . . 
Nevada 


AH  other  states  (a) . 


Nnmber  of 
budheU  of  salt 
manufactured. 


52,034,300 


18,645,553 

16. 131, 251 

5, 703. 695 

3. 132, 143 

2.047,509 

1,427,306 

1,276,641 

862,000 

126,249 

2. 681, 593 


Percentage  I 
of  total  ! 
product.     I 


100.00 


35.83 
31.00 
10.96 
6.02 
3.94 
2.74 
2.45 
1.66 
0.24 
5.16 


a  Includes  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
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The  following  statement  presents  by  states  and  territories  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  and  the 
number  of  wells  and  mines;  also  the  number  of  establishments  reported  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rock 
salt,  of  salt  by  solar  evaporation,  and  of  salt  by  artificial  heat,  with  the  characteristics  and  equipment  of  the  plants 
for  evaporation  of  the  brine,  the  source  of  brine,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  salt  obtained  from  each  source: 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  WELLS,  AND  MINES,  PROCESSES  OF  MANl'FACTURE  AND  QUANTITY  OF  SALT,  SALT  MANUFACTURE, 

BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:    1890. 


STATES  AXD  TBRKITOBIES. 


The  United  States. 


California 
Kansas  .. 


Michigan 

Nevada 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Weat  Virginia 

All  other  states  (r) 


Num-  ! 
ber  of  j 
estab-  j  Nam- 

liiih-  j  ber  of 
ntenta  i  wells, 
report- 1 

ing. 


ROCK   SALT. 


Num-  1 

ber  of  Nnm- 
'  entab-  |  ber  of 
■  lish-  I  mines. 
j  ments.  | 


200 


424 


9    

2:1  28 

681  240 

3    

50  I          83 

9  29 

3  5 

9    

5  22 

8  17 


SOLAR   EVAPORATION' . 


ARTIFICIAL  HEAT. 


fiAL-f  MAXUFACTCBSD.     (BC8HKL&.) 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
linh- 
menta. 


Govern. 


Number. 


Area. 

(Square 

feet.) 


Num-  ' 
ber  of     Xum- 
estab-     ber  of 
lish-      blocks, 
ments. 


Number  of 
kettles,  boil- 
ers, pans, 
grainers, 
jacketed 
kettles,  or 
vacuum  pans. 


From  sea 
or  bay 
water. 


From 

inland 

lakes  or 

natural 

deposits. 


I 


From  sulv 

terranean 

brinea. 


I 


47  40, 143     10, 828, 412 


150 


186 


93.418        1,065,141       10.538,011       40,431,148 


9 
1 
1 
3 


1,061,641 


545 
2.  COO 


139. 520 
104,000 


21 

81 


21 
92 


48 
a477 


23  36,  :>SS     10, 469. 602 


26 

46 

9 

9 

3 

3 

1.926 

311 
00 


410 


115.200 


o 
5 


9 

10 


a  149 
485 


215,000    

89.286        5.614.709 

18,615,553 

126,249    

5, 444«  190  ,     10, 687. 061 

i      3.047.569 

[  862,030 

:    3,132,143 : 

;       1,427,306 

3.500;       1,531,143  i       1,146,950 


a  In'^ludes  3  .settlers  and  8  cisterns  in  Michigan  and  4  settlers  in  West  Virginia. 
b  Oaec-it-ijlishment  miaufacturen  salt  by  both  solar  evaporation  and  artidcial  heat. 

c  Includes  .st.ites  having  less  than  3  establishnientH,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  e.-tta'olishmcnts  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  1;  Kentucky,  2;  Loaisiana.1;  Masaachnaetts,  1 ;  Texas, 2;  Virginia.  1. 
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There  were  884,743  basbels  of  salt  reported  as  manufactured  in  California  at  tbe  census  of  1880,  as  compared 
with  1,276,641  bushels  reported  at  the  census  of  1890,  an  increase  of  44.30  per  cent.  Table  1  of  this  report  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  ostablishuients  from  1880  to  1890;  this  is  due  not  to  an  actujil  decrease  in  the  number  of 
salt  manufacturing  plants  but  to  the  consolidation  of  several  e:^tablishments  under  one  firm.  The  entire  product  of 
the  state  was  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation  in  uncovered  ponds  or  vats.  The  center  of  activity  was  in 
Alameda  county,  on  San  Francisco  bay,  where  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  by  the  introduction  of  bay  water 
into  uncovered  ponds  witli  wood  or  clay  bottoms.  A  similar  method  was  used  at  Otay,  in  San  Diego  county, 
where  there  was  1  establishment  in  operation.  The  only  exception  to  the  use  of  sea  water  was  at  Salton,  in  San 
Diego  county,  in  the  interior  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  the  salt  forms  a  natural  deposit  and  is 
gatliered  from  the  surface  of  the  desert  and  ground  and  refined  for  use. 

There  was  but  1  est^iblishment  engaged  in  salt  manufacture  in  Illinois  during  the  census  year.  This 
establishment  was  located  atSt.  John,  in  Perry  county.  The  brine,  which  is  obtained  from  7  wells,  each  1,000 
feet  in  depth,  shows  a  strength  of  33^  salinometer.  The  evaporation  is  by  the  pan  and  grainer  process,  the 
evai)orating  plant  consisting  of  50  pans  and  grainers. 

Kans;is  during  the  census  year  was  the  third  state  in  order  of  production.  The  total  product  reported  for 
the  state  consisted  of  5,703,995  bushels,  as  compared  with  13,000  bushels  at  the  Tenth  Census.  The  brine  supply 
was  obtained  from  28  wells  having  an  average  depth  of  798  feet;  its  strength  in  most  instances  reached  the  point 
of  100^  salinometer,  going  as  low,  however,  as  34°  salinometer  in  the  case  of  1  establishment  manufacturing  salt 
by  solar  evai)oration ;  the  brine  evaporating  surface  for  this  establishment  consisted  of  545  covers,  with  an  area  of 
139,520  8<iuare  f(*et.  There  were  48  pans  and  grainers  reported  for  the  state  as  used  for  the  concentration  of  brine 
by  direct  heat  and  steam.  Hut  1  establishment,  located  at  Kingman,  Kingman  county,  was  reported  as  mining 
rock  salt  during  the  census  year;  its  operations  were  conducted  in  a  bed  800  feet  below  the  surface  and  12  feet  in 
thickness,  its  extent  at  the  time  reported  being  unknown.  Fuel  to  the  value  of  $195,286  was  consumed  during  the 
census  year  for  evaporation  and  power -producing  purposes. 

The  brine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  was  obtained  from  0  wells,  ranging  in  depth 
from  528  to  820  feet,  the  average  depth  being  605  feet.  The  average  strength  of  brine  was  33^  salinometer.  The 
evaporation  was  by  artificial  heat  in  boilers,  pans,  and  grainers. 

The  conditions  of  salt  manufacture  iu  Louisiana  remain  practically  unchanged  since  1880.  There  was  but  1 
establishment  reported  for  the  state,  and  it  was  engaged  in  the  mining  and  grinding  of  rock  salt.  The  operations 
were  conducted  on  Petite  Anse,  or  Avery  island,  Iberia  parish,  in  a  bed  of  solid  salt. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  in  Mivssachusetts  shows  a  marked  decrease  during  the  last  decade,  the  entire  product 
for  1800  being  made  by  1  establishment  manufacturing  salt  from  bay  water  by  solar  evaporation.  The  number  of 
covers  in  use  was  100,  with  an  area  of  43,200  square  feet.  There  were  3  other  establishments  in  operation,  but 
their  combined  product  was  less  than  $500  in  value,  and  they  are  not  included  iu  this  report. 

In  the  production  of  salt  and  the  number  and  productive  capacity  of  its  establishments,  Michigan  holds  first 
place.  Tiie  product  during  the  census  year  was  18,645,553  bushels,  or  35.83  \yer  cent  of  the  output  for  the  United 
States.  The  increase  shown  for  1890,  when  compared  with  1880,  was  6,219,668  bushels,  or  50.05  per  cent.  With  the 
exception  of  1  establishment  that  evaporated  brine  by  the  use  of  both  solar  and  artificial  heat,  the  pan  and 
grainer  jirocess  was  used  entirely.  As  reported,  the  equipment  of  plants  for  evaporating  by  artificial  heat  was  477 
pans  and  grainers  (including  3  settlers  and  8  cisterns),  and  for  solar  evaporation  2,(K)0  <x)vers,  having  an  area  of 
104,000  square  feet.  The  manufacture  is  conducted  in  the  counties  of  Bay,  Huron,  Iosco,  Manistee,  Mason,  Midland, 
Saginaw,  and  St.  Clair.  Brine  is  obtained  from  wells,  240  in  number,  varying  in  depth  from  715  to  2,900  feet,  with 
an  average  depth  of  about  1,050  feet.  The  density  of  the  brine  ranges  from  62^  to  105^  salinometer.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  in  this  state  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  in  close  connection  with  the  operation  of  lumber 
and  saw  mills,  and  it  was  difficult  for  manufiu*.turers  to  make  separate  returns  for  both  branches  of  industry.  By 
this  connection  fuel  was  obtained  at  an  extremely  low  cost,  the  exhaust  steam  and  refuse  sawdust  from  the  mills 
being  used  for  this  purpose.    The  total  cost  of  fuel  for  the  entire  state  was  only  $138,882. 

The  salt  manufactured  in  Nevada  is  entirely  a  product  of  solar  evai)oration.  The  brine  is  obtained  in  some 
instances  by  means  of  shallow  wells  or  dit<*Jies,  and  is  conducted  into  uncovered  clay-bottom  vats  for  evaporation. 
The  ilroduction  has  decreased  from  182,408  bushels  in  1880  to  126,249  in  1890,  or  30.79  i>er  cent.  The  product  of 
this  state  is  utilized  largely  in  the  chlorination  treatment  of  the  ores  of  precious  metals. 

New  York  is  the  second  state  in  rank  of  salt  production.  The  number  of  bushels  manufactured  during  the 
census  year  was  16,131,251,  as  compared  with  8,748,203  bushels  in  1880,  an  increase  of  84.40  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  following  counties:  Genesee,  Livingston,  Onondaga,  and  Wyoming.  At 
the  Tenth  Census  Onondaga  county  was  the  only  on^  in  the  state  for  which  returns  of  salt  manufacture  were 
made.    Since  then  the  industry  has  developed  in  the  other  counties  named. 
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The  Onondaga  reservation,  which  includes  all  salt  manafacturing  establishments  in  and  adjacent  ti>  the  city  of 
SjTacuse,  is  under  a  strict  system  of  insi»ection  by  state  officers,  the  wells  being  the  property  of  the  state,  and  salt 
manufacturers  are  charged  for  brine  used  at  the  rat«  of  1  cent  per  bushel  of  salt  manufactured.  There  were  10 
wells  in  this  district  in  operation  during  the  census  year. 

There  were  83  wells  rei>orted  for  the  entire  state  with  an  average  depth  of  1,100  feet,  furnishing  a  brine  that 
ranged  in  strength  from  an  average  of  70^  sallnometer  in  Onondaga  county  to  90^  and  the  point  of  complete 
saturation  in  the  other  counties  named.  Evaporation  is  by  the  solar  process  and  by  artificial  hciit  in  Onondaga 
county,  while  in  Genesee,  Livingston,  and  Wyoming  counties  the  system  of  evaporation  by  direct  heat  and  steam 
is  followed  exclusively.  The  equipment  for  the  pui-pose  of  evai)oration  in  the  whole  state  consisted  of  1,920  kettles, 
l)ans,  and  grainers,  and  36,58S  covers,  with  an  areii  of  10,469,692  square  feet. 

The  mining  of  rock  salt  is  conducted  at  Piffard,  in  Livingston  county,  in  2  beds  at  a  depth  of  1,100  feet  below 
the  surface,  80  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  area  about  800  acres. 

The  production  of  salt  in  Ohio  has  decreased  from  2,650,301  bushels  in  1880  to  2,047,569  in  1890,  or  22.74  i>er 
cent.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  abandonment  of  salt  manufacturing  in  Athens,  Columbiana,  Guernsey,  Morgan, 
and  Muskingum  counties,  where  it  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  1880.  Salt  was  manufactureil  in  Meigs  and 
Tuscarawas  counties  during  the  census  year,  Pomeroy,  Meigs  county,  being  the  point  of  greatest  activity  in 
production.  Brine  was  supplied  by  27  wells  in  Meigs  county,  ranging  in  depth  from  1,100  to  1,300  feet,  and  in 
Tuscarawas  by  2  wells,  each  900  feet  in  depth.  The  evaporation  was  entirely  by  direct  heat  and  steam,  there 
having  been  in  operation  for  this  puri)Ose  311  pans  and  grainers.  The  fuel  consumed,  consisting  largely  of  slack 
coal,  cost  ^49,513. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  census  year,  as  reported  to.  this  office,  was  conducted  by 
3  establishments  in  Allegheny  county,  reporting  an  annual  product  of  862,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  16 
establishments,  having  an  annual  product  of  851,450  bushels,  at  the  census  of  1880.  The  process  of  manufacture 
was  almost  entirely  by  grainers,  the  pan  process  being  used  to  a  limited  extent.  Natural  gas  was  used  exclusively 
for  fuel.  The  brine  was  obtained  from  5  wells  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  depth,  and  possessed  an  average  strength 
of  3(P  salinometer.    There  were  92,490  pounds  of  bromine  manufactured  from  the  bittern  of  the  salt  works. 

The  only  salt  deposits  in  Texas  reported  as  worked  during  the  census  year  were  in  Mitchell  and  Van 
Zandt  counties.  The  brine  which  was  obtained  from  2  wells,  1  in  Mitchell  county,  1,100  feet  in  depth,  and  1 
in  Van  Zandt  county,  500  feet  in  depth,  was  a  saturated  solution  of  KMP  salinometer.  The  Mitchell  county 
l)lant  evaporated  its  brine  by  the  solar  process,  having  in  use  250  covers,  with  a  surface  area  of  72,000  square 
feet;  the  works  in  Van  Zandt  had  2  blocks  of  2  evaporating  pans  each. 

The  highly  concentrated  brine  of  Great  Salt  lake,  in  Utah,  showing  a  strength  of  65^  salinometer,  is  the 
foundation  of  salt  manufacture  in  that  territory,  the  entire  product,  with  the  exception  of  1,786  bushels  of  rock 
salt,  having  been  evaporated  from  its  waters.  The  production  has  increased  from  483,800  bushels  in  1880  to 
3,132,143  bushels  in  1890,  or  547.40  per  cent.  The  salt  from  the  waters  of  the  lake  is  made  entirely  by  solar 
evaporation,  the  water  being  pumped  into  ponds,  and  after  evaporation  it  is  gathered  and  shipped,  that  portion, 
by  far  the  larger,  which  is  intended  for  the  chlorination  of  ores,  in  its  unrefined  condition,  that  for  table  and 
dairy  use  being  dried  and  refined. 

There  are  2  rock  salt  dei)osits  in  the  territory,  1  at  Nephi  city,  Juab  county,  the  product  of  which  during  the 
census  year  was  valued  at  less  than  8500,  and  is  therefore  not  included  in  this  reiKjrt.  The  other  at  Salina,  Sevier 
county,  which  occurs  as  a  bed  at  a  shallow  depth  of  8  feet  below  the  surface.  The  area  of  this  bed  is  20  acres, 
from  5  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  worked  by  shafts  and  drifts. 

The  salt  manufactured  in  Virginia  during  the  census  year  was  the  product  of  1  establishment  using  the  kettle 
process  of  evaporation  by  direct  heat,  the  plant  consisting  of  5  blocks  of  420  kettles.  The  brine,  which  was 
obtained  from  2  wells,  252  and  267  feet  in  depth,  was  from  80^  to  90^  salinometer. 

With  the  exception  of  'an  establishment  at  Maiden,  Kanawha  county,  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  West 
Virginia  is  confined  to  M^son  county,  where  the  industry  is  conducted  under  very  similar  conditions  to  those  at 
Pomeroy,  Ohio,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  brine  deposit  being  the  same.  In  this  state  there  are  22 
wells  of  an  average  depth  of  9J1  feet,  furnishing  a  brine  of  from  30^  to  40^  salinometer.  Evaporation  is  by  the 
pan  and  graiuer process,  an:l  there  were  reported  iw  use  for  this  purp  jse  149  pans  and  grainers,  including  4  settlers. 
The  fuel  employed  was  bituminous  ctial  aiid  natural  gas. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanying  this  reiwrt  are  as  follows: 

Table  lis  a  comparative  statement  by  state  totals,  showing  the  items  of  inquiry  common  to  both  censuses. 

Table  2  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  data  concerning  the  manufacture  of  salt  reported  at  the  Flleventh  Census; 
it  shows  the  various  subdivisions  of  capital,  miscellaneoi^s  expenses,  employes  and  wages,  materials  used,  and 
products. 

The  employes  are  classified  as  (1)  officers  or  firm  members;  (2)  clerks;  (3)  skilled  workmen:  (4)  unskilled 
workmen;  with  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  respectively, 
and  the  average  weekly  earnings  pi»r  employe,  also  the  total  wages  for  each  of  the  respective  classes,  and  the 
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nnmber  of  pieceworkers  and  tbeir  total  wages.    This  table  also  shows  the  average  number  of  males,  females,  and 
children  employed  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages. 

The  questions  concerning  employes  and  wages  called  for  the  "Average  number  employed  during  the  year", 
that  is,  the  average  number  having  continuous  employment  for  the  full  time  reported  by  individual  establishments. 
Ui>on  this  basis  the  computations  are  made  to  obtain  the  "Average  weekly  earnings".  The  number  of  employes 
reiwrted  for  each  establishment  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  weeks  the  establishment  was  in  operation;  the 
result  is  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employe  to  perform  the  labor.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual 
reports,  the  number  of  weeks  required  for  1  employe  to  i)erform  the  entire  labor  is  obtained.  This  number,  used 
as  a  divisor  for  the  total  wages  reported,  produces  the  average  weekly  earnings. 
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Table   ■.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  SALT  MAXUFACTrRE, 


frrATR>«  AND  TRKRIl OKIES. 


Year. 


Number 

of 

cstablUh 

mentfl 

report - 

iiiR. 


Capital. 


AVERAGE  XtniBER  OP  EUPLOTK^  AND  TOTAL  WAOSS. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
uamber. 


Total 
wages. 


Malea 

above 

16 

Females 
above 
i         15 

years. 

years. 

Children. 


1  • 

o 


3 
4 

5 
U 

8 


The  United  Statt'rt. 


California. 


Kans^is 


Krntnrkv 


IJiWO 
IfOJ 

ls9iJ 

1S>0 
1890 

1880 
61890 


268     I     $8,225,740 
2l»0    j     13. 437. 749 


25 
9 


1 


375. 650 
362, 135 

6.000 
781, 085 

20,  .500 


4.289 
4.455 

188 
173 

«> 
449 

34 


$1,260,023 
1.7^401 


50,020 

81.  .vri 

7uO 
187.C6t» 

8. 751) 


4,125 
4,252    > 


188 
173 

2 
433 

34 


20 
151 


16 


144 
52 


9       Louiiiinua 18>0 

10  hlSO-.) 

11  MasrtjirlinHK'tts 1880 

12  M89«» 


250.(00 


9.  W-O 


45 


11.000 


i.o» 


45 

8 


13 
14 

15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 


23 
24 


'25 
26 


Michigan 1>S0 


Nevada. 


New  York 


Ohio 


1890 
1880 

1880 
1830 


Ponni»vlvauia ' 1880 

18IH) 


.i"\a.s 


I'tah. 


1880 
M890 

1880 
ISIH) 


86 
81 

2. 147.  209 
3, 195. 120 

< 

3 

45, 300 
2:5, 5<H) 

69 

50 

2.286.081 
7.171.126 

25 
9 

832. 60.) 
425.  731 

16 
3 

234.500 
157.413 

10 
9 


92. 'MW 


13.400 
2:i8. 1.36 


1.468 
1,629 

56 

1.  012 
1.  245 

45.3 
260 

137 
59 

19 


541. 8,12 
578.  614 

9.688 
7.210 

274.  087 
544. 326 

105.  261 
87. 079 

52.  l»47 
38,  2i^ 

8.150 


73 
18*i 


20.932 
53.858 


1.416 
1,527 

31 
22 

962 
1,162 

449 
260 

131 
59 

17 


62 
178 


61 
3 


11 
74 


1 
3 


52 
41 


6 


8 
•» 


39 
9 


1   ! 


27 

28 


Virj;iuia 1880 

M890 


1 


1,000.000 


76 


14.  219 


29  "West  Yirjiinia 1880 

30  IrtW 


15 
5 


910.500 
:{61.966 


7.30 
105 


160.227 
67.  .'>48 


702 
1«»5 


34 


31  W\  oniing 1880 

32  rl«H) 

33  All  other  .states M89»» 


1 


3.000 


721.537 


•> 


1.460 


*» 


273 


136. 471 


a  Iucln<li-H  "All  other  prodnct**"  to  the  valm*  of  $43,315. 

b  luelndes  !<tateH  havini;  less  than  3  establinhnieutt*.  iu  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  e.Mablishment8  niav  mit  lie  disclose<l.    Thes<>  establishments  an> 
distributed  UA  follows:  Illiuois,  1:  Kentucky,  2:  Louisiana.  1 :  Ma.ssaehusctts.  1 -.  Texas, 2:  Yirgiuia.  1. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


COST  or  MATERIALS  USED. 


pRonrrrs. 


Total. 


Fnol. 


Salt.    (HaHheU.) 


All  othrr 
materials. 


Total  value. 


Total. 


Kock. 


Solaa. 


Boiling  )>ro('OHti. 


t2. 074. 049 
1.  «L'6, 770 


19.4(ri 
20,067 

710 
352, 574 

9.008 


I.  Olio.  733 
784. 012 

5.800 
90 

507. 020 
443.  G02 

202.543 
J<;i.  552 

74. 047 
27.445 

9,100 


$916. 100 
745, 917 


$1,157,949 
1.080,853 


14. 829. 566 
ab.  484.  618 


376 
2.027 


195.286 
3.408 


19.119     ' 
18,040     ' 

710 
157, 288 


121,  a-M) 
166,722 

5. 700 
697, 802 


52. 0:{4.  300 

884.  743 
l,27r>.641 

13,  IHN) 
5. 703. 095 


312.000 
7. 066. 405 


89,286 


377. 930 
138.8)S2 


90 

240. 112 
252. 776 

112,337 
49,513 

37. 141 
15.592 

6.400 


631.794 
C45, 130 

.'»,800 


266.908 
190,826 

90.206 
34,039 

36,906 
11,853 

2,700 


2.271,913 
2, 046, 975 

92,640 
21,  491 

1,107.760 
1, 563, 228 

363.791 
212, 541 

177.415 
156,398 

29,700 


12, 425, 
18, 645, 

182, 
126, 

8. 748, 
16,131, 

2.650. 
2,047, 

851, 
862. 


885 
.'V53 

408 
249 

203 
251 

301 
569 

450 
000 


5, 444, 19U 


50,600 


4,517.776  ' 

7,216  312  . 

878.393  ' 
1, 276, 641 

13.000  '. 
20,000 


24, 975.  522 
37. 751.  .583 


6.350 


5. 594,  700 
83,000 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


153,  .500 
64,286    I 

182.408      . 
126,249    j. 

2.777.000    ! 
2, 483, 479 


12, 272, 385 
18.581,267 


16.600 


5,971.203 
8, 20:i.  582 

2. 650. 301 
2. 047, 569 

851. 450 
862.000 

34.000 


13 

14 

15 
IG 

17 
1» 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 


4,0(10 
5,672 

39,000 


480    ■ 


2,852 
36,000 


3.520 
2,820 

3,000 


60,280 
144,300 

127.678 


483.800 
3, 132, 143 

425, 805 


1,786  ; 


482. 300 
3, 130, 357 


1,500 


425.  895 


192, 113 
42,839 

1,460 


100.447 
37,539 

1,460 


91.666 
5,300 


380.369 
136, 638 

8,760    I 


2, 679, 438 
1. 427,  :W6 

5.000 


2, 679, 438 
1.427,306 


5, 000 


66. 917 


51,360 


15,557 


338,523 


2. 681. 503 


1.531,143 


115,300 


1, 035, 150       33 


e  No  reports  received  iu  1890. 
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Table  «.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  SALT  MANUFACTURE, 


CAPITAL. 


Talu<»  of  plant. 


STATES  AXD  TBRRITORTES. 


XumbtT 
of  r>»tab- 

lish 
nientA  re- 
portiug. 


Agfrrejjatc. 


The  rnite<l  States. 


2U«  I       $13,437,740 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


3 
4 
5 
C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


California 

KuDrtjlS  — 

Miohisan . . 
Nevaila . . . 
New  York. 


7  Ohio 

8  Pennsvlvania 

9  rtah  : 

10  West  Virginia 

11  All  other  states  (a I 


9 
23 
81 

3 
50 

9 
3 
9 
5 
8 


362, 135 
781.085 

3.  193. 120 
2J.500 

7. 171. 1-26 

425. 731 
157.413 
2  is,  VMi 
:M1,966 
721. 5.37 


Live  assets. 


ToUl. 


Land. 


Machinery. 
Buildings,    tools,  and  im- 
plements. 


Total. 


Raw 

materials. 


Stock  in 
process  and 

finished 

products  on 

hand. 


#11.247.548       $4,287,784   $4,255,896         $2,703,868      $2,190,201  $321,543         $1,010,321 


Cash.  bUls  , 
and  accounts! 
receivable.   ■ 
and  all  sun- 
dries not 
,     elsewhere 
■     reported. 


$858,337 


183. 125 
614.118 

2.  397.  7W 
16.500 

6  599.090 

348. 8iK) 
97. 6JH) 
1G6.981 
331, 45U 
492  120 


1 12.  .'lOil 

91.  Ol>5 

379.  478 

.•i.OOO 

184 


3. 327 


:v7.000 

20. 000 

105.  681 

102.  416 

1U4.520 


29.300 

435.039 

1.251.893 

5.500 

1. 808, 580 

206.800 

66.  IX):) 

32.960 

159.334 

260.500 


41. 325 

85,074 

766.393 

6,000 

1.463.326 

105,000 
11,600 
28.350 
69,700 

127. 100 


179. 010 
166.967 
797. 3.16 
7,000 
.'>7i,  036 

76.031 
59.813 
71,155 
30,516 
229.417 


25.150 

12. 299 

168.713 

2.600 

30,649 

lO.&'K) 

7,707 

30.525 

650 

32.6U0 


15.500 
34.472 

54?, 903 
2.000 

278,444 

9.432 
11.962 
31.760 
19.948 
G3.900 


138. 3('4) 

120.196 

85,740 

2,400 

262,943 

56.849 

40,144 

8,870 

9.918 

132.917 


AVRRAOB  NUMBER  OK  EMPLOYES  IX  EACH  CLASS  AXD  AVERAOB  WEEKLY   EARNINGS — Continued. 


Clerks. 


Operatives  and  skilleil. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Malefl  alwve  U)  vears.        Females  above  15  vears.         M:do8  ab<»ve  16  vears. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


A  verage 

weekly 

earnings 

l»er  i-m- 

pl<»yi'*. 


Total 
w.iges. 


Num- 
b«'r. 


Average 

weekly 

eamiiigs 

ptrT  em- 

l>loy6. 


Total 
w.igea. 


Num- 


The  rnito<l  States 


80 


California 
Kansas  . . . 
Michigan  . 
Nevada  .-- 
New  York 


5 
14 
10 


$16.18  $59.  .554 

20. 08  5. 220 

18. 34  12. 558 

15. 88  6. 245 


$6. 73         $875      1. 493 


Total 
wage*. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploye. 


$11.31    $635,643 


Num- 
ber. 


22 


Average 
weekly 
earningH 
per  em- 
ploy^. 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy^. 


Total 
wages. 


$6.41     $5,085 


$4.94     $1,262 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Utah.* 

West  Virginia  . 
All  other  states 


19 


i 

2 
•> 

14 


14.67      14.397 


1 
2 


7.69 
6.49 


200 
675 


13.14 
22.07 
21.14 
10.15 
17.95 


3.700 

2.200 

733 

3,221 

11.280 


48 
44 

555 
5 

501 

88 
30 
65 
hO 
107 


13.14 
13.31 
1L74 
16.  .^t 
10.42 

8.35 
12.21 
12.50 

9.63 
13.57 


20,810 
24. 127 

229.939 
2,830 

197.259 

28,745 
15. 3:{9 
30,275 
22.403 
63.916 


1 

19 


6.92 
6.46 


360  I 
4,225  I 


4.94       1.262 


5.77 


500 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVERAOB  NCMBER  OF  EMPLOY^  AT  EACH  RATE,    INCLUDING  OPnCERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS.   AND 

CLERKS.  Bl'T  NOT  THOSE  EMPlxn'ED  t»N  PIECEWORK.    (6) 


^ATEs  A.VD  TEURrroHms. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Children. 


$5        $6        $7 

and     and  and 

Total .  Fn-   over    over  ovei 

num- 1  der     but      but  but 
ber.  ■   $5.      un-  ,    un-      un- 
;    der  '  der      der 
I             $6.       $7.       $8. 


$8  $9        $10  $12  $15  $20  $5  $6         $7  |5        $6 

and  and      and  and  and  and  and  and     and  and     and 

over  over,  over  over  over  over  $25    Total    Un-   over  over  |  over    Total     Un-   over    over 

but  but  '    bat  but  but  but  and    num-    der     but  .  but  ,   but     nnm*     der      but     but 

un-  un-      an-  un-  un-  '  ^  *^"         ■*""       ~~  ~    '  *^  ~ 

der  der      der  der  der 

$9.  $10.     $12.  $15.  $20. 


The  United  States...  3,795       51         15;    191       520       681       946 


2  California 167 

3  Kansas 344 

4  Michigan 1.235 

i  Nevada 22 

6  New  York 1.140 

7  Ohio 231 

8  Pennsylvania 59 

9  Utah 174 

10  West  Virginia 105 

11  All  other  states 258 


32 


12 
13 
17 


74 

58* 


18 


15 


177 


1 
8 

202 
16 

365 


1 


26 

116 

36 

2 

3 

96 

1    . 

10 

43 

21 

51 

29 

52 
40 

447 
3 

279 

21 

14 

2 

46 
42 


136       103 


11 
23 
16 
27 
26 


6 

7 
27 
13 


un-    over. 

ber. 

$5. 

un- 

un- 

un- ' 

ber. 

$5. 

un- 

un- 

der 

der 

der 

der 

der 

der 

$25. 

$6. 

$7. 

♦8. 

$6. 

17. 

718 

383 

145 

71 

_ 

6 
27 
51 

2 

3 
215 
261 

2 

30 

118 

9 

4 
22 
"I 

19 

4 
3 

18 
2 

13 


6 

3 

4 

11 


11 


74 


7 
25 


78 


16 
35 


8 


33 


28 


35 


17' 


2 
6 


13 
9 


1 
19 


13 


26   !      8 


13 


»> 

27      .. 

11 

*• 

8 

9 

9     1 

1 

!          1 

3 

. 

:* 

' 

•> 

5 

1 

a  Includes  states  bavins  \c*»  than  3  est.iblishm'^nt.^.  in  onler  thit  tlie  operationA  of  individ.ial  establishment!*  may  not  Ik*  diAcloitod.    TheHe  establishment* 
are  distributed  as  follows :    lUiniois.  1:  Kentucky.  2,-  Lrmisiaua.  1;  M3iS!«achu8etls.  1:  Tex.is.  2:  Vi.-giniu.  1. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


M1SCKLLANEOV8  EXPENSES. 


AVEUAGE  NUMHRR  OP  EMPU>YES   IS  EACH  ClJiiiS  AND 
AVEKAOE  WEEKLY   KARNIMSS. 


Aff]fTeg%ten. 


OtficerH  or  iirni  nu'inbcrji  I 

actively  ciiKE^tHl  in  tbtt  imlusiry  , 

or  in  Biiperrision.  | 


Total. 


Kent  paid 

for 
tenancy. 


Taxes. 


Repnire, 
I      onlinarv, 
luaiirance.    ©f  building 
and 
macliiuery. 


Amonut 

paid 

t«»  fon- 

tract4»n». 


Intereat 

paid  on  casli 

used  in  the 

business. 


All  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reportwl. 


Mak>»  above  IG  years. 


|«74.1H3 

31.433 
3D.3U1 

•J46,  &47 
1*30 

228. 25J 

27,905 
21. 167 
13,  7Cl 
15.  U43 
5(».544 


A  verage 
numlier. 


Total 
wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


A  verago 

wwkly 

earnings 

p.r 
eniph»yf. 


Total 
wages. 


138,419  ' 

1,950  ' 

275  ' 

12.  (»5  I 


fo9,53L>  $56,679 


4.490 

io.ooo 


1,753 
3.  432 

25.  7W 
230 

17.  253 

3,038 
1.  i8U 
1.065 
2.542 
2,355 


GI2  ; 
3.48^3  i 
34,531 


r239.375 

5.625    . 
6.030    . 
106,210  < 


$5,704 


$::6. 008  $2:^8, 466 


4,455  .  $1,782,491 


6,704 


i.7:w 

3. 625 
5.184 


19,  755 
13  453 
56.430 


10. 932 

2.312 

251  , 

231  I 

1,364  1 

2,960  ; 


81,410 

17,227 
7,500 
2. 220 
7.131 
6.004 


18.6rj 
1,260 


798 
1,031 
3.700 


99,976 

3,168 
7.737 
9,447 
2. 975 
25,525 


173  I 
449  I 

1,629  I 
22 

1,245 

260 
59 
18«) 
165 
273 


81.  525 

187,660 

578. 614 

7. 210 

544.326 

87.  079 
:«.  20U 
53.»*58 
07.548 
136.471 


117 

8 

20 
24 


$26.28    $128,  OJO   1 


36. 03 
18.70 
23.04 


22 


I 


33.38 


11,632  2 

20, 247  3 

21.508  4 

,  5 

35,470  6 


9 

15.04 

6.218 

7 

5 

38.50 

9,700 

8 

6 

25.11 

3.700 

0 

u 

18.88 

4,950 

10 

11 

32. 47 

15, 195 

11 

AVERAGF:  number  op  employes  in  B.VCH  CLA.HS  AND  AVERAOB  WEEKLY  EARNINGS — continued. 


UuskiUed. 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  al»ove  10  yeai-s. 


Females  nl>ovo  15  years. 


I 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
weekFv 
earnings 
l»er  em- 
ploye. 


Total 
wages. 


"  Num- 
,    ber. 


Total 
wages. 


106 
20U 
«46 
17 
508 

127 
22 
101 
102 
126  ' 


$8.80  $701,048 


53 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ploy 6. 


$5.22  $13,650 


Num- 
ber. 


Children. 


Average 

weekFy 

earnings 

]>er  eui- 

ployt. 


Summary 


Total 
wages. 


Niini- 
l»er. 


Total 
wages. 


26  I        $4.00     $4,054 


547  $171,200 


7.80 
10.05 
0.13 
8.42 
8.73 

7.56 
0.58 

ao4 

8.36 
8.05 


42.031 

90, 152 

205,485 

4,380 
262,502 

40.383 
10,961 
17,200 
36.074 


15 
15 


4.77 
8.06 


3,720 
2,620 


17 


4. 00       2, 020 


23 


6.20 


410 


4.17       1,7.34 


6 

80 

333 


j       1,832 
I    27,496 


101.310 

...I 

60  .    24,379 


20  I      8.033 


6  .       1,960 


42, 880  '  . 


3,200 


Male  .4  uUovo 
16  yearn. 


Num-:    Total 


ber. 


457 


6 

89 
202 


wages. 


$148,356 

1.832 
27.406 
05,322 


Females  al)ove 
15  years. 


Num-;  Total 
ber.  '  wages. 


Average  unni- 

lier  ofhours  in 

nu  ordinary 

day  ot'  lalxir. 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


Total 
wa^es. 


May  to  Novfm- 
Xoveai-      ber 
ber       to  May, 


73 


22 
20 

'4 

is 


$20,450 


I 


17     $2,088  i      10.39 


10.601 
8.033  ] 

"i.'872  , 
3,*  200    . 


26 
47' 


6,678 
{3.778  I 


15       2.310 


78 


10.33 
11.30 
10.  .30 
10.00 
10.20 

0.78 

10.00 

0.67 

0.10 

10.75 


10.  28 

9.22 
11.39 
10.27 
10.00 
10.  27 

9.67 

10.00 

9.22 

8.90 

10.63 


3 
4 

5 
0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 


Aggre- 
gate. 


coer  OP  3«ATERIAIJJ  USED. 


Fuel. 


PRODUCTS. 


Salt. 


ToUl. 


Coal. 


Wood. 


Other 
fuel. 


ft.  826. 770    $745,017    $680,12: 


$30,511   $126,283 


20,t67 

352,574 

784. 012 

00 

443,602 

83.652 
27.445 
5.072 
42.830 
66.017 


2.027 

105.280 

138.882 

00 

252,776 

40,613 
15.502 
2,852 
37,630 
61,300 


1,227 

105,286 

45,484 

00 

223.300 

41,426 


2.602 
32,630 
47,160 


800 
25.261 


250 
4,266 


68,137 

29,467 

8,087 
15,602 


All 
other 
•  ma- 
terials. 
(Dollars.  I 


Aggre. 

gate 

value. 

(Dollars.) 


Total. 


Rock. 


Solar. 


1,060.853 

18,040 
167,288 
646,130 


6,000 


100.836  > 

34,030 

11,863 

2,820 

6,300 

16.667 


5, 484, 618 

166,722 
607,802 


Bttsbels.  i  Value.      Buahels.  ■.  Value. 
'(Dollars.)  ! 


Bushels. 


52,034,300  6.44l,:t03   7,066,406  $610,826  ;  7, 216, 312 


1.276,641 
6. 703. 005 


166.722  ; .1.276.641 

G97.802         80,286  <      8,500  I       20,000 


2,046,076    18,646.663  2,041,376 

21,401  126.240        21,401 

1 ,  663. 228  ;  16, 131. 251    1.563,228    6, 444, 100  ,  303, 326 


64,286 


Value. 


$615,001 


B«dling  process. 


All 
other 
pnxl- 

ucts. 


166.722 
4.000 
7.500 


212,641  I  2,047,560 
156.308  I  862,000 
144,300  3.132,143 
136,638  1.427.306 
338  623   2,681,503 


204,324    : •... 

13«,800i 

144.300  ;i        1,786  j      1,000 

126,7381 ,. 

338.523    1,631,143     106,060 


126.240       21.401 


2,483,470 


264,612 


|3, 130, 367  i  143,300 


116.300       18.276 


Bushels. 


37,761,583 


Value.    '    Valm-. 


5. 504, 700 
I8,.'>81,267 


8,203,582 

2,047.560 
862,000 


1,427.306 
1.035.160 


$4,311,577 


6K6.302 
2, 033, 875 


015,201 


$43,315  ,    1 


5.600 


2 
3 
4 
6 
6 


204,324    .    8,217      7 
136,800   i  10,508      8 

!   0 

126,738    I    0,000    10 
212.247    ! 11 


b  In  comparing  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  and  the  number  of  employes  at  each  nit«  with  the  average  weekly  earnings,  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  obtMn  true  average  weekly  earnings  fh>m  the  table  of  weekly  rates,  because  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes  at  the  respective  rates. 
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FOREST  INDUSTRIES, 


BY  OKORGK  A.   PRIEST. 


This  report  is  for  the  census  year  ending  May  31, 1890,  and  presents  statistics  for  the  following  brandies  of  the 
forest  industries:  (1)  lumber  mills  and  saw  mills;  (2)  timber  products  not  manufactured  by  milling  establishments; 
(3)  tar  an'fi  turpentine. 

For  convenience  of  collection,  and  to  enable  their  lucid  and  comprehensive  presentation,  the  data  for  these 
statistics  were  obtained  on  several  schedules  of  inquiry,  uniform  as  to  general  heads  of  investigation,  but  difl'ering 
in  technical  questions,  which  were  formulated  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
several  branches  of  productive  industry  using  crude  forest  products  for  their  raw  material.  In  order  to  show 
concisely  the  full  extent  of  the  industry,  the  data  relating  to  the  operations  of  all  these  branches  are  consolidated 
and  presented  in  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  totals  for  the  United  States,  for  each  state  and  territory, 
and  for  industrial  groups  of  states  and  territories.  Statistics  in  detail  for  each  branch  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  head  in  the  pages  following. 

FOREST  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


STATES  AND  TEB- 
EITOBIKS. 


Nnni- 

IXTOf 

entab- 
liHh- 
incuts 
report- 
ing. 


Valne  of 

hired 
property. 


Diiwt 
investment. 


United  States .    23. 287  $10, 504. 025  '$561, 043. 429 
Eastern  ^Tonp '    6.783      3. 159. 722  '  103, 085, 296 


Minc^l- 

lansouN 

expenses. 


AVKRAOB   NXTMBER  OP 
EMPLOYES  AKD 
TOTAL  WAGES,  (a) 


Em- 
ployes. 


$241,023,299  I  521.896 


Wages 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Maassichusetts... 

Rh«ide  Island 

Connecticat 

Xew  York 

Pennsylvania — 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


894 

570 

779 

488 

32 

176 

1.734 

1.948 

114 

48 


468,846 

231,060 : 

97,085  I 
247,950 
22.250 
47,780 
933,260  ' 
995.520  I 
01.  775  j 
24,196 


12. 978, 315 

7. 592, 167 

7.789,874 

5, 135, 860 

135,156 

1. 092. 586 

21.430.739 

45. 107. 300 

1. 557. 506 

265, 791 


3,917.224 


670,210  ,| 


111.225 


260.207 
286.626 
315,111 
9,912 
40,852 
1,011,693  ! 
1,366,425  < 
48,233  ; 
7,955  1 


20, 301 

9.127 

10, '545 

4,450 

262 

1,292 

21.687 

41.868 

709 

694 


$141.  063. 326 


27,303.135 


ANIMALS  IN  USE. 


I 


Lakegronp 3,635       2,307.4.13  '  274,101,518    '  11, 981, 603      190,518 


Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesoto. 


3.807.715 

2. 250, 714 

2.305,870 

1.633,631 

02,088 

435.745 

5.325.840 

10.872,733 

268,645  I 

130, 136 


Average 
nnmber. 


106,042 

17,278 

2.920 
2.763 
2.771 

782 
48 

423 

2,757 

4,576 

84 

154 


Cost  of 
keep. 


Gostof 

materials 

used. 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 


$7, 959, 849 


1.298.780 


$199,064,772 


31,654.813 


ToUl. 

Man  II  fac- 
tored at 
mill. 

Not  manu- 
factured 
at  mUl. 

$446,034,761  ' 

1 

$389,303,417 

1 

:    73,243,308 

$56,731,344 

79, 158,  889 

5,915,581 

164. 126  . 
185.011  ' 
168.773 

71.927 
4,558 

42,564  :| 
301.626 
442,808 
8.029 

>858 


48.315,503  '     33,461       2.091.835 


2.124 

1.119 

892 


Central  groap ,    6,161 

Ohio !    1,461 


927. 453  I  129, 467, 072  I'  5, 521, 688 

1.075,905  '  106,191.521  I  4,701.500 

304, 075       30. 442, 025  1 ,  758, 406 

2,836,317  '    64,466,481  2,881.228 


Indiana 

Illinois 

West  Virginia... 
Kentarky 


1,633 
363 
454 
590 
820 
831 


085.675 
604.348 
267.015 
15,800 
372.734 
262.050 


I 


11,806,700 
11,387,470  <> 
4,005.212  < 
6, 086. 114 
6. 571. 374 
7,250,027   I 
8.250,526  li 


01,310 
73,484 
26,715 

73,348 


25.111,.'>83 

17, 037. 744 

6,166,266 


11.671 

15,402 

6,296 


20,532,118   10,239 


1,237.103 

1,080,740 

364,893 

612,214 


628, 390  14. 611 

620.334  18,918 

359, 358  5, 360 

173,073  j  6,641 

380,897  ll  8.257 

344, 664  |!  9, 891 

327.796!      8.250,526  li        874,622!  9.670 
•  InclndM  officers,  Arm  members,  and  clerks,  and  their  wages;  also  the  42,026  employ6s  shown  in  Table  3,  reported  as  the  estimated  nnmber  employed  by 
eootnctors,  and  their  wages. 


4,157,028 

5,742,464 

1,356,002 

1,712.938 

2,245,886 

2.651.040  ' 

2,763,860   i 


1,318  ' 
1,766 

657 
1.466 

688 
1,877 
2,668  I 


03.322 
127,634 

30,718 
108,465 

33.007 
101, 736 
116.433 


6. 161. 610 

1,061,524 

3.037,406 

2,248,851 

89.016 

610, 763 

7, 315. 346 

10.410,714 

656,186 

163,488 

84,004,448 

40,605,684 
30. 765, 064 
13,442,800 

34. 106, 662 


7, 146, 330 
0, 708. 700 
2,670,370 
2, 485, 645 
3,012,760 
4,641,803 
8,620,046 


11, 849, 654 

5,641,445 

6,058.674 

5,211,607 

264,625 

1. 353. 944 

17, 160. 617 

20, 087, 070 

1, 225, 766 

406,067 

160, 163, 645 


10,760,876 

4,963,412 

6,810.707 

4,076,083 

212,050 

1. 113, 600 

16. 101. 762 

26, 641, 683 

1, 172. 700 

370,337 

137,530,520 


1, 088,  778 

658,033 

147, 877 

234.624 

62. 676 

230.036 

008,785 

2.446.287 

52.067 

25,720 

31,624.016 


88. 121, 060 
60,066,444 
25, 076, 132 

71.561,841 


68. 110. 044 
49,754,382 
19. 666. 203 

68,866,788 


15,279,843 
20.278,023  i 
6. 135, 165  ! 
5,515,066 
7, 904, 428 
9,073,686 
8,376.641  ,i 


14,088,670 
10, 776. 776 
6.064,976 
6, 174, 471 
7,644,032 
8,880,100 
7,431,746 


15,002,026 

11,212,062 

6.409,929 

2,706.063 


296.164 
601,247 
70,180 
840,604 
360,396 
103. 677 
043,896 


693 


2588 38 
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FOREST  INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TEB- 
BITORUBS. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
rep«>rt- 
ing. 


CAPITAL. 


I 


Direct 


Yalae  of 

™il!rl^     investment, 
property.  i 


Miscel- 
laneous 
expenses. 


AVEKAGE  NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYES  AND 
TOTAL  WAGES. 


ANIMALS  IN  USE. 


VALUE  OF  PBODTXTS. 


Em- 
pltiy^s. 


Wages. 


Average ' 
number. 


Cost  of 
keep. 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


Total. 


Manufac- 
tured at 
milL 


Kotmanii> 

factured 

at  miU. 


Southern  group....      5,006     $1,391,237     $63,405,210  i   $2,687,603      1U4.283     $27,544,343        34,377     $2,350,375      $28,150,305      $76,307,471      $65,048,445     $11, 250. 02t 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MissisMpp: 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas  


217 

663 

907 

553 

677 

230 

479 

390 

127 

539  ; 

314  I 


119.370 
185,200 
104.422 

85,725 

98.725 
130. 510 
156,670 
199.750 

71.130 
147,720 

92,015 


1,459,895 
4,427,627 
6.161,862 
2,454,028 
7, 262, 227 
5,621,358 
7. 527. 173 
4, 672, 486 
5. 714. 313 
6,928.720 
11,175,551 


Pacificgroup 1.070  !        499,050       45,687.542 


California  .. 

Oregon 

Washington 


Miscellaneous 
group. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian  territory., 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  DakoU  . . 

Oklahoma ■ 

South  Dakota — 

Utah 

Wyoming 


<MU2 

350 
462 

542 


68,100 
146,300 
284,650 


16,184.235 
8,103.000 
21,400.307  > 


»4,  OK 

231.276 
238,403 
103, 313 
312,582 
271.464 
299.277 
219,  776 
216. 757 
283.221 
456.957 


2,233 
9.521 

11,992 
6,692 

19.772 
6.700 

11,389 
8,642 
4.495 

10,784 

12.063 


493,266 
1.983,665 
2,316,948 
1,151.601 
1.628,136 
2,092,428 
3, 177, 966 
2. 303, 718 
1.680,969 
3, 203, 125 
4,512,521 


475 
2,196 
2,788 
2,347 
6,030 
1,740 
4,717 
3,446  : 

794 
5.336 
4,508 


1,731,558   29.437   12,960,306  '   9.424 


27,636 
155.453 
194, 719 
180.107 
496,404 
140.569 
303.205 
201,736 

51,439 
306,278 
290,829 


712,738  !l 
2. 196, 720 
3, 218. 984 
1. 229, 952 
2, 904. 776 
2, 106, 139 
3. 143. 402 
1.922,586 
2,099,295 
3,421.530 
4,5M,183 


830,740   11,538.615 


553.805 
354,278 
823.475 


9,584 

7.214 

12,639 


4.022,621 
2,716,968 
6,210,716 


310.266   21,207,402 


824,083'   12,995    4,417,832 


2,522 
3.322 

2.163 


10' 

4 

120 

44 

3 
143 
27 
31 
31 
26 

5 

8 
41 
32 
17 


21, 350  105. 727 

212,975 

31,781  941,561 

9,250  462,130^ 

16.000 

165,760  17,530,335, 

5,075  70,865 

832.948 

34. 400  96, 539 

6. 750  193, 335 

118.830 

8, 400  16, 605 

7,100  251.255 

12. 900  198. 248 

7, 500  160. 049  • 


5,252 
10.485 
51.132 
17.873 

1. 000 
638,090 

4,109 
41.845 

6,714 
13. 812 

3,745 

2.075 
12. 707 

8.542 

6.  702 


91 
164 

1,655 

456 

51 

7.408 
155 

1.158 
206 
442 
138 
35 
548 
370 
118 


22,735  I 
104.600  ii 
608, 143  J 
150.560  :! 

18, 100 ; 

2,413,890  I 
23.264  ; 

470.755  ; 
55,864  . 

211.041  , 
25,810 
6,570  ■ 

157.115 
96,067 
44.318 


290,836 
171,090 
368,814 


1,  eOO.  472 
5,630.600 
7,604.575 
3,670.850 

10,787,450 
5, 706, 738 
8,623,521 
6,052,453 
S.  745, 194 
8,943,052 

11,949,566 

32,775,713 


2,290,298  8,794,655 
2,104,631  6.530,757 
7,143,091    17,450.301 


1.532,438 
5,501.327  ; 
5,609,493  I 
1.939.124  i 
6,216,585 
5. 294. 194 
8,021.594 
5,636,170 
5,496,393 
8,556.709 
11,224,358 


48,034 

129.273 

1,905,082 

1,731,726 

4,570,865 

412,544 

001.927 

416,283 

248.801 

386,283 

718,206 


28.531,131!   4.244,582 


7,908,732 

5,706,845 

14.916,054 


I 


175,905    9,520,929  '  17,067,302   16,085.216 


I- 


160 

753 

160 

14 

36 

10 

213 

38 

411 


18,920 

77,886 

14.640 

1.400 

2,810 

452 

26.157 

1,020 

14,080 


233 

131 

4 


11.206 

7.184 

150 


29,636  I 
.  61,395  ' 
403,962 
225.097 

17,200  ' 
7. 894. 448 

35,761 
379.710 

56,865 
109, 181 

36,045 

13,900  ' 
110,696 

97,257 

49.776 


58.440 

248,790 

1,363.749 

631,790 

41,950 
12.056,302 

85, 521 

1,182.510 

154.945 

389.761 

76,173  I 

27,260  ; 
375,709 
249.940 
124.462 


58,390 

155,790 

1,148,330 

423,940 

41,950 
11,609,437 

74.196 

1,174,080 

149,448 

378,561 

76,173 

27.260 
350,709 
232.490 
124. 462 


885,923 

824,412 

2,534.247 

982.  OM 

50 

93.00Q 
215,419 
207.850 

386.865 

11.325 

8. 430 

5.497 

11.200 


25,000 
17,450 


The  statistics  under  the  title  '^Lamber  mills  and  saw  mills"  comprise  all  data  relating  to  ox>erations  condacted 
by  mills,  while  those  under  tbe  title  ^< Timber  products  not  manufactured  by  milling  establishments"  comprise  all 
other  forest  industries  that  are  considered  as  mechanical  or  manufacturing  except  ^^Tar  and  turpentine",  which  is 
shown  separately.  Some  of  the  industries  assigned  to  the  classification  of  ''Timber  products  not  manufactured 
by  milling  establishments",  such  as  split  shingles  and  charcoal,  were  reported  under  distinct  heads  at  the  census 
of  1880,  but  dissimilarity  in  the  form  and  scope  of  the  inquiry  renders  comparison  of  such  industries  impracticable* 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  or  wood  pulp,  because  a  large  part  of  the 
data  relating  to  its  production  is  included  in  the  statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  pax>er,  and  it  was 
impracticable  to  make  a  separation. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  however,  the  consumption  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  during 
the  census  year  was  about  90,6:10,000  cubic  feet,  the  varieties  used  consisting  principally  of  spruce,  poplar^ 
Cottonwood,  and  balsam. 

LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS. 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  regarding  lumber  mills  and  saw  mills  was  to  procure  from 
manufacturers  such  information  as  would  enable  a  statement  to  be  made  in  the  rei)ort8  which  would  exhibit 
accurately  the  conditions  of  the  industry  as  conducted  m  its  various  branches,  showing  these  conditions  by  totals 
for  the  difl'erent  states  and  territories. 

For  the  puri>ose  of  this  reiK>rt  the  term  •* lumber  mills"  means  only  those  mills  in  which  sawed  lumber  forms 
the  principal  product,  while  the  term  '*saw  mills''  means  all  other  mills  in  which  logs  or  bolts  form  the  principal 
raw  material,  and  are  manufactured  into  any  kind  of  ])roduct  other  than  lumber  excepting  cellulose  or  wood  pulp, 
the  statistics  for  which  are  presented  in  the  general  report  on  manufactures. 
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Table  1,  accompanying  this  report,  is  a  comparative  statement  for  the  census  years  1870,  188(),  and  1890, 
showing  by  states  and  territories  the  number  of  establishments,  capital,  average  number  of  employes  at  the  mill, 
and  their  wages,  cost  at  mill  of  materials  used,  and  value  at  mill  of  manufactured  products. 

In  comparing  the  statistics  for  1890  with  those  of  previous  censuses  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  have 
been  numerous  changes  in  both  the  form  and  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  as  compared 
with  the  inquiries  adopted  at  the  censuses  of  1870  and  1880.  Only  such  items  of  the  returns  for  1890  are  shown  as 
eorresiMjnd  with  preceding  census  reports. 

The  following  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  for  the  lumber  mills  and  saw  mills,  by  totals,  for  the 
United  States,  as  reimrted  at  the  censuses  of  1870, 1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS:   1870,  188(),  AND  1890. 


ITKM8. 


Xnmber  of  establishmeiita  reporting 

Capital  (5) 

Miscellaneous  expeDses 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


1870(a) 

■  ^  ■     ■ 

25,832 
$Ii3, 493, 232 
(c) 

140,097 
$40,  009. 162 

«) 
(O 

(*) 

(0 
f  103, 343, 430 
$210, 150. 327 


1880 

1H90 

25,708 

21.011 

$181, 186, 122 

$496, 339,  968 

(c) 

$20, 136, 273 

147,966 

d286,197 

$31,845,974 

d$87,  784, 433 

(t) 

19.468 

ie) 

$10. 689. 198 

(<) 

266,729 

(0 

$77,095,235 

$146, 155, 385 

/$231,  555.  618 

$233,268,729 

$403, 667. 575 

a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  currency  of  1870,  given  in  text  below. 

b  Value  of  hired  property  is  not  included  in  the  capital  reporteil  in  1890,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  rei>ortH  of  previous  ceusuH  years. 

e  Not  reported. 

d  Only  includes  employes  and  wages  at  mill. 

«  Not  reported  separately. 

/  For  purposes  uf  comparison,  includes  wages  reporte<l  under  the  heads  of  "  Logging  *'  and  "  Cost  of  keep  of  animals  ",  shown  in  Table  2. 

A  marked  decrease  appears  in  the  namber  of  establishments  reported  for  1890.  In  strong  contrast  to  this 
decrease  is  the  great  increase  in  the  average  value  of  product  per  establishment,  which  indicates  the  concentration 
of  the  industry  and  its  increased  productive  capacity.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  averages 
per  establishment  for  1870,  1880,  and  1890 : 

AVEKAQE  CAPITAL,  NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYES,  WAGES,  MATERIALS,  AND   PRODUCTS  PER  ESTABLISHMENT,  LUMBER 

MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890. 


YEARH. 


C«pi,..l.,a,    ^amIj«of        ,,..^,^.,. 


Cost  of 

materiuls 

used. 


Value  of 
products. 


1870. 

igao. 

1890. 


$5,554.86 

5.81 

$1,548.82 

$4,000.60 

$8, 135. 62 

7,047.85 

5.76    ' 

1,238.76 

5. 685. 21 

0.07:1.78 

23,622.86 

M3.62 

W,  178. 02 

11.020.60 

19, 212. 20 

a  Value  of  hired  property  is  not  included  iu  the  capital  reiMrtod  in  1890,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  reiHirts  uf  previous  censas  years. 
b  Only  includes  employes  and  waives  at  mill. 

The  wide  diflasion  of  petty  establishments  <50  years  ago  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  31,650  lumber  mills  were 
reix>rted  at  the  census  of  1840,  while  the  total  value  of  their  product  was  only  $12,943,507,  less  than  that  now 
produced  annually  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

In  all  comparisons  with  values  reported  for  1870  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  values  for  that  census  were 
expressed  in  a  currency  which  was  at  a  discount  in  gold.  The  average  x>remium  on  gold  duiing  the  12  months 
(June  1, 1809,  to  May  31, 1870)  which  constituted  the  census  year  was  about  one-fourth  (25.3  per  cent).  A  premium 
on  gold  of  one-fourth  is  equivalent  to  a  discount  on  curreucy  of  one-fifth.  For  purposes  of  comparison  therefore 
the  values  of  1870  should  be  reduced  in  that  ratio. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 


The  statistics  for  181H)  comprise  data  compiled  from  the  reiwrts  of  18,064  lumber  manufacturing  establishments, 
438  establishments  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  staves  and  heading,  702  establishments  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  and  1,807  establishments  manufacturing  miscellaneous  products.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  establishments  in  the  various  states  and  territories: 

LUMBER  3ULLS  AXD  SAW  MILLS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PRODUCT,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


XUIfBRB  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  THE 
MANTJFACTUBE  OF— 


NUXBEB  OF  KSTABUSHMEXTS  EKOAOED  IK  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF— 


STATES  AND  TERBnOBISS. 


Total.     I  Lumber. 


Staves 
and  head- 

ins  ex- 
clusive! V. 


Shinscles   MUcella- 
excTu-        neous 
sively.     prodnctii. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


TotaL 


The  United  States 21.011 


Sastem  group. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Yermoiit 

Massachusetts . . . 
Khode  Island  — 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania — 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


Lake  group — 

Michigan . . 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Central  group 


6.422 

831 

531 

736 

464 

29 

157 

1,664 

1.853 

110 

47 

3,088 

1,018 
853 
317 

5,M5 


18,064  438  702  1,807 

5.231  101  210  880 

611  I     53  32  135 

388  7  22  114 

569  5  19  ;    143 

363  6  4  91 

22   1  3  I      4 

121   ' 36 

1,378  12  60  214 

1,662  17  ,  69  105 

77   1  32 

40  .      1  i 6 

1 

2,613  96  212  167 

1,574  74  ;  172  98 

755  22  29  !     47 

284   11  :     22 


Lumber. 


SUvee 
and  bead- 
ing ex* 


Shingles  Miscella 
exclu-         neous 


clusWy.l    "^*^>^-     P">d"««»- 


5,127 


203 


73 


542 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

West  Virginia. 

l&<entucky 

Tennessee 

Missouri 


Southern  group. 

Maryland... 
Virginia 


1.427 
1,603 
357 
428 
5^ 
787 
748 

4,206 


1.164 

55 

1,324 

72 

319 

9 

402 

7 

505 

15 

703 

37 

710 

8 

3,896 

37 

4 

36 
1 


10 
9 
1 

118 


201 
171 
28 
19 
56 
38 
29 

155 


212 
G38 


197 
587 


10 


1 

4 


14 
37 


Southern  group — Continued. 

North  Carolina 688 

South  Carolina 328 

Georgia *34 

Florida 202 

Alabama 437 

Mississippi 338 

Louisiana 122 

Arkansas 523 

Texas 284 

Pacific  group 831 

California 221 

Oregon 300 

Washington 310 

Miscellaneous  group 519 

Alaska 10 

Arizona 4 

Colorado 1U9 

Idaho 41 

Indian  territory 3 

Iowa 137 

Kansas '.  27 

Montana 30 

Nebraska 31 

New  Mexico 26 

North  DakoU 5 

Oklahoma 8 

South  Dakota |  41 

rtah - 30 

Wyoming 17 


644 
315 
406 
177 
411 
324 
108 
468 
259 

717 


1 
1 


2 
4 

1 
18 


14 

90 

1 

11 

17 

10 

6 

19 

13 

11 

1 

9 

8 

5 

29 

8 

24 

1 

180  .... 

20 
16 
47 

6  • 

21 

279 

258   .... 

1 

4 
5 

480   .... 

33 

10   .... 

4  

109  ' --- 

37   .... 

3 

I 

3   .... 

109   .... 

28 

24   .... 

: 

3 

30   .... 

! 

30   .... 

1'" 

1 

24   

2 

5  ' 

1 
8   

41 

30  ' ' 

16   .... 

1  : 

This  report  includes  only  such  planing  mills  qa  are  operated  by  lumber  manufacturers  in  connection  with 
lumber  mills.  The  statistics  relating  to  all  other  planing  mills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  box  factories, 
turning  works,  and  similar  woodworking  industries  engaged  in  the  remanufacture  of  lumber  and  saw  mill  products 
will  be  found  under  their  proper  titles  in  the  general  statistics  on  manufactures.  The  data  relating  to  such 
industries  when  allied  to  lumber  and  saw  mill  operations  are  stated  separately  under  the  principal  heads  of  the 
tabular  presentation  for  1890. 

The  form  of  the  inquiry  concerning  the  industries  covered  by  this  report  corresiwnded,  in  its  general  plan, 
with  that  adopted  for  the  collection  of  all  statistics  of  manufactures,  but  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  statistical 
presentation  for  each  of  the  varied  branches  which  it  embraced  an  arrangement  of  questions  was  required  under  each 
of  its  general  heads  which  wojiild  include  the  entire  series  of  operations  by  any  establishment,  from  the  cutting 
of  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  output  at  the  mill  of  the  finished  product.  From  the  individual  reports  made  upon 
the  form  adopted  the  information  contained  in  the  following  tables  has  been  compiled.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  tables  do  not  disclose  the  profits  of  manufacturing,  because  the  scoi^e  of  the  inquiry  does 
not  embrace  data  essential  to  such  a  disclosure;  the  value  of  the  product  rejwrted  is  it«  value  ''at  the  milP,  not 
including  expenses  of  or  allowance  for  selling  and  mercantile  risks.  The  cost  of  depreciation  of  plant  in  excess  of 
the  expense  for  ordinary  repairs  is  also  omitted. 
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CAPITAL. 


The  disproportion  in  the  ratio  of  capital  employed  to  value  of  manufactured  products  for  1890  as  compared 
with  1880  is  probably  due  to  the  radical  change  in  the  form  of  the  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  respecting 
capital.  This  change,  it  is  believed,  has  resulted  in  a  more  complete  exhibit  of  the  caiutal  employed  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry  at  the  census  of  1890  than  that  made  at  preceding  censuses. 

The  form  of  question  used  at  the  census  of  1880  was  as  follows:  "Capital  (real  and  personal)  invested  in  the 
business'^.  This  form  of  inquiry,  when  addressed  to  an  establishment  owning  timbered  land  tributary  to  mill  or 
engaged  in  cutting  standing  timber,  was  not  suificiently  comprehensive.  In  some  cases  the  entire  capital  employed 
was  reported,  while  in  others  only  the  capital  directly  invested  in  mill  operations  was  stated. 

The  form  of  inquiry  used  at  the  census  of  1890  required  a  distinct  statement  of  capital  emi)loycd  in  the 
production  of  logs  and  all  other  forest  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  logs  into  lumber  and  other  mill  i)roduct8, 
and  also  in  the  remanufacture  of  such  mill  products  into  any  other  form  of  product.  The  subdivisions  of  the 
inquiry  respecting  capital  were  calculated  to  develop  the  full  amount  of  capital  owned,  borrowed,  and  hired,  and 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  will  be  found  detailed  in  Table  2. 

The  average  apportionment  to  the  principal  heads  of  the  inquiry  of  ea<;h  $100  of  capital  employed  in  the 
lumber  mills  and  saw  mills  in  the  respective  states  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

AVERAGE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  OF  INVESTMENT  IN  EACH  $100  OF  CAPITAL,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND 

SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1890. 


CLA98E8  OF  INVESTMENT. 


STATES  AND  TBBRITOBIK8. 


TimbiTwl 

land  (trib< 

utarv  to 

mill). 


Logging.     Mill  plant. 


The  United  StaU>8. 
Eastern  group 


Maine 

New  HampHliire. 

Vennont 

MaMiJichusetts... 
Rho(lf  Island  — 

Coiin<K*ticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania — 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


Lake  group . . . 

Michigan . 
WiflconKin 
Minnesota 

Central  groap 


28.01    I 

24.21 

14.13 
19.42     . 
18.91 

6.40 

8  85 

9.11 
16.77 
35.24 

G.6G 
14. 8U 

32.46 


12.18 


27.10 


10.50 


32.06 
36.93 
20.69 

9.76 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

West  Virginia 

Kentncky 

Tennessee 

Missouri 


Soathem  group. 


10.92 
6.86 
5.83 

18.76 
5.63 
7.72 

14.46 

20.48 


12.76 

7.66 

9.91 

6.64 

5.06 

5.84 
11.13 
10.91 

3.18 
11.41 

13.63 

13.  .34 
13.21 
16.06    < 

7.65 

8.42 
6.16  ! 
6.56  ■ 
11.89 
6.5:{ 
5.60 
9.59    ' 

14.09 


30.59 

35.82 
38.04 
34.70 
42.84 
60.94 
49.79 
38.76 
20.77 
49.17 
52.48 

19.21 

19.87 
16.52 
24.61 

39.14 


43.18 
39.35 
31.54 
28.84 
38.73 
38.94 
43.29 

38.82 


Mar>']and 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 


14.41 
14.83 
21.22 


9.78 

11.23 

9.84 


43.84 
47.62 
46.05 


Live 
assets. 


34.71 


34.70 


37. 29 
34.88 
36.48 
44.12 
25.15 
35.26 
33.34 
33.08 
40.99 
21.31 

34.70 

34.73 
33.34 
38.64 

• 

43.45 


37.48 
47.63 
56.07 
40.51 
49.11 
47.74 
32.66 

26.61 


31.97  , 
26.32  i 
22.89 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIK.x. 


n.A88K8  or  INVESTMENT. 

Timbered  | 

^utarv'Jo    '    LogKing.,  Mill  plant, 
mifl).  I 


Southern  group — Continued. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas  .*. 

Texas 


Pacific  group 


22.04 
21.64 
21.44 
20.  iO  ; 
16. 81  , 
12.  51 
23.  ()3 
26.29  ; 

1 

27.13 


19.30 
21.92 
13.08 
20.45 
13.51 
11.97 
11.52 
12.71 


13.02 


44.09 
37.22 
41.42 
38.62 
41.87 
37.40 
37.15 
30.20 


32.49 


California . . . 

Oregon 

Washington 


Miscellaneous  group. 


38.16 
23.13 
19.69 


19.73 


23.21 

12.29 

5.02 


8.95 


18.  a3 
38.45 
41.2:{ 


21.27 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian  territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Kew  Mexico 

North  Dakota  .. 

Oklahoma 

South  DakoU... 

rtah 

Wyoming 


9.27 
3.00 


22.82 
5.94 
2.14 
4.35 
2.53 
6.83 


2.08 

46.95 

19.12 

16.01 

2.50 

7.90 

10.97 

7.35 

2.32 

16.09 


8.92 
1.07 
1.31 


11.40 

10.16 

1.22 


89.39 
37.06 
33.18 
45.35 
37.50 
17.63 
59.66 
24.09 
53.76 
56.19 
49.06 
68.53 
41.40 
39.85 
51.16 


Live 
assets. 


14.57 
19.22 
24.06 

ao.83 

27.81 
38.12 
28.30 
30.80 


27.36 


19.70 
26.13 
34.06 


50.06 

8.53 
15.30 
38.43 
35.64 
60.00 
5LS6 
23.43 
66.42 
to.  57 
25.10 
44.11 
31.47 
38.28 
48.02 
46.31 


MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENSES. 

No  previous  census  inquiry  has  embraced  the  cost  incurred  in  manufacturing  operations  other  than  that  of 
wages  and  materials.  The  inquiry  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was  designed  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  production 
other  than  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant.  The  inquiry  was  intended  to  ascertain  the  true  relations  which 
capital,  miscellaneous  expenses,  wages,  and  cost  of  materials  bear  to  the  value  of  product  at  place  of  manufacture. 

The  items  of  '^  rent "  and  '^  interest"  represent  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  that  portion  of  capital  which, 
is  hired  or  borrowed. 
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EMPLOYlfiS  AND   WAGES. 

In  the  preceding  censas  reports  respecting  the  lumber  and  saw  mill  industry  the  statistics  of  employes  and 
wages  have  been  confined  to  a  statement  of  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years, 
and  children,  respectively,  employed  at  the  mills  and  the  total  aihount  paid  in  wages  to  all  during  the  year. 

The  form  of  questions  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  required  employes  and  wages  to  be  reported  under  the 
following  classes:  (1)  officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision,  their  wages 
being  reported  at  actual  rates  paid  or  at  the  rate  which  would  be  paid  to  an  employ^  performing  similar  services; 
(2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  and  overseers  and  foremen  or  superintendents 
(not  general  superintendents  or  managers);  (4)  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen;  (5) 
pieceworkers. 

Eeports  were  obtained  of  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children 
employed  by  mill  establishments  in  each  class  during  the  year,  and  the  total  wages  paid  to  each  number  as  employed 
in  the  various  branches  of  operation  from  the  stump  to  the  finished  product.  A  statement  was  also  obtained 
showing  the  various  rates  per  month  and  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and 
children,  respectively,  employed  at  each  rate. 

The  wage  statistics  compiled  from  these  reports  are  stated  in  detail  in  Tables  3  and  4. 

The  number  of  the  employes  and  their  wages  reported  for  the  year  1890  in  Table  1  will  not  correspond  with 
the  total  number  reported  in  the  tables  following,  because  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  permit  fair  comparison  with 
preceding  censuses,  to  show  for  1890  only  those  employes  engaged  at  the  mill.  In  1890  the  employes  and  wages 
in  each  of  the  different  branches  of  the  industry  from  the  standing  timber  to  the  finished  product  were  obtained. 

MATERIALS   USED. 

In  explanation  of  the  amount  shown  for  1890  in  Table  1  as  the  cost  of  materials  used  by  '^  Lumber  mills  and 
saw  mills'',  an  exhibit  of  the  items  which  constitute  this  amount  for  each  group  of  states  is  given  in  the  following 
statement.  This  statement  also  shows  the  total  cost  of  all  forest  products  and  the  cost  at  the  mill  of  all  logs  and 
bolts  used  during  the  year. 

COST  OF  MATERIALS  USED,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS  OF  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES:   1890. 


ITEMS. 


Value  of  stumpage 

Cost  of  logging  supplies 

Wages  paid  in  woods 

Contract  labor  in  woods 

Keej)  of  animals 

Wages  expended  in  transportation  of  logs  to  mill 


Total  cost  of  forest  products ; 

Deduct  value  of  forest  products  which  have  not  become  mate-  ' 
rial  of  the  mill. 

Coat  at  mill  of  Iocs  and  bolts  cut  by  milling  establish- 
ments and  used  as  material  at  the  mill. 

Add  cost  of  logs  and  bolts  purchased 


81, 623, 420 
14.364,158 


Total  cost  of  logs  and  bolts  delivered  at  mill 

Add  cost  of  mill  supplies  and  all  other  materials  of  mill,  other 
than  planing  mill. 

Total   cost  of  materials  for  mUl  products  other  than 
planing  mill. 

Add  cost  of  materials  for  planing  mills  (lumber,  mill  supplies, 
and  all  other  materials). 

Total  cost  of  materials  entering  into  saw,  lumber,  and 
planing  mill  products. 

Add  Talue  of  forest  products,  previously  deducted 


96,906.167 

164, 165, 429 
12,425.215 


176, 590. 6U 


40, 600. 816 


14,364,158 


Aggregate  cost  of  materials  use<l  by  the- lumber  miU  and 
saw  mill  industry.   (See  Table  1.) 


United  States. 

Eastern 
group. 

$5. 492. 271 

Lake  group. 

i 

'.  $22, 154, 336 

Central 
group. 

Southern 
group. 

Pacific 
group. 

1  Misoellane- 
1    ous  group. 

$34.  417. 861 

$2,636,126 

$2, 763, 762 

$1, 132. 988 

$238,378 

2, 101, 595 

324, 275 

1, 029. 576 

68.129 

349,235 

293,201 

37,180 

22,920,082 

4, 309, 015 

8, 991. 106 

2, 145, 626 

4.536.489 

2, 527, 989 

409,857 

9,647,464 

2,826,941 

3, 874, 695 

431,943 

1. 840.  338 

601. 174 

72,373 

6, 112, 170 

1, 120, 020 

1,962,038 

534,697 

1,811,828 

532.454 

151. 135 

6, 424, 248 

1,815,815 

1,505,796 

628,345    ! 

1,740,751 

613, 810 

119, 731 

15.888,337 
1.959.459 


39,517,545 
9, 073, 526 


67.250,262    13.928,878    30.444.019 


18,274.826    28.423,135 


32,203,704    58.867,154 
1,376,218  I  07,296.091 


33,579,922  '  66,163.245 


5.239,392    17.252.094 


6, 444.  865 
899.436 

5, 545, 429 

24,242,085 

29.787,514 
1,436,850 


13, 042, 403 
1, 104, 122 

11, 938. 281 

13, 139, 256 

25.077,537 
1,318.164 


5, 502  441     7.  737, 196 


217,191,460    38.819,314  ,  83,415,339  ,  36,726,805 


1,959,459     9,073,526 


899,436 


231.555.618         40.778,773         92,488,865         37,626.241 


1, 104. 122 


a  Includes  all  other  expenses  of  transportation. 


5, 701, 616 


985,375 


31,224.364    26.395,701    12,1U,006 


2. 169, 309 


34, 132. 897    14. 280, 315 


985.375 


35, 207, 019    15, 265. 690 


4, 716, 241 

6,703,921  ! 

11,420,162 
600,844 


1,028,654 
342,240 


686,414 

6.122,944 

6,809,358 
907.048 


7, 116, 406 


2. 700, 384 


9, 816, 790 


342,240 


10. 159. 030 


FOREST  INDUSTRIES. 
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Labor  enters  very  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  forest  products  which  become  materials  for  the  mill.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  ratio  which  labor  and  material  each  bear  to  the  total  value  of  products  of  the  lumber  and  saw 
mill  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  start  at  the  stump  and  separate  the  cost  of  each  in  all  stages  of  the  process  of 
converting  standing  timber  into  the  mill  i^roduct.  The  data  presented  in  the  following  statement  show  by  groups 
of  states  the  division  of  cost  for  labor,  materials,  and  other  items  of  expense  in  the  lumber  and  saw  mill  industry, 
estimated  upon  the  base  that  the  raw  material  of  each  establishment  was  standing  timber.  In  this  statement  the 
cost  of  "logs  and  bolts  purchased"  has  been  distributed  among  the  several  items  constituting  the  *'  Total  cost  of 
forest  products  ^  shown  in  the  preceding  statement.  This  distribution  has  been  made  in  the  ratio  that  each  item 
bears  to  the  total. 

ESTIMATED  PROPORTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OF  COST  TO  TOTAL  COST  OF  MANL^ACTURE,  THE  RAW 
MATERIAL  OF  EACH  ESTABLISHMENT  BEING  STANDING  TIMBER,  LirMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


ITEMS  IN  COST  OP  MANUPACTUBK. 


Total 


United  II  Eastern       Lake 
States.   '.'    group.   .    group. 


Central    Southern'   Pacific 


group.      group. 


group. 


$100.00 


Miscel- 
laneous 
group. 


$100.00       $100.00       $100.00       $100.00 


Value  of  stnmpage 

Logging  supplies 

Keep  of  animals 

Mill  supplies  and  all  other  materials. 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Wages 


25.13 
L53 
4.47 
4.38 
6.72 

57.77 


21.08 

33.96 

24.39 

12.16 

1.24 

1.58 

0.63 

1.54 

4.30 

3.00 

4.95 

7.97 

2.67     j 

6.69 

3.03 

3.23 

6.73 

7.68 

5.53 

5.39 

63.08 

47.09 

1 

61.47 

69.71 

$100.00    <  $100.00 


10.95 
.2.83 
5.15 
3.36 
7.26 

70.45 


14.06 
2.20 
8.92 
2.82 
6.91 

65.09 


From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  labor  constitutes  57.77  per  cent  and  all  other  items  of  cost  42.23 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  products  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 


PRODUCTS. 

The  classification  of  mill  products  adopted  for  the  schedule  of  inquiry  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  was 
enlarged  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  special  lumber  products  required  in  certain  industries  as  raw  material. 
The  added  classes  consist  of  agricultural  implement  stock,  carriage  and  wagon  stock,  furniture  stock,  and  pickets. 
A  specific  statement  for  each  class  of  lumber  product  is  made  in  Table  2.  An  exhibit  of  the  items  constituting  the 
value  of  ^<All  other  products"  for  the  respective  groups  of  states  is  given  in  the  statement  on  the  following  page. 
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PRODUCTS  INCLUDED   UNDER   THE   HEAD   OF   "ALL   OTHER   PRODUCTS '*  IN  TABLE   2,   LUMBER   MILLS  AND    SAW 

MILLS,  BY  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


CLAS8BS  OF  PRODUCTS. 


!       United       ' 
'       States.      j 


EsBtem 
group. 


Lake 
group. 


Central 
group. 


Southern 
group. 


Pacific 
group. 


Total $20,980,752 


Agricultiiral  implementa 

Ax  helves  and  ox  yokes 

liaskets,  butter  dishes,  and  fruit  crates 

Beehives 

Boat  stock  and  boat  oars 

Carriage  and  wagon  stock,  in  shape : 

Hnbs  and  hub  stock 

Spokes 

All  other  wheel  stock,  panels,  and  poles 

Car  stock,  in  shape 

Chairs  and  chair  stock,  in  shape 

Clapboards 

Cloth  boards 

Clot  hespins 

Clothes  racks 

Cooperage : 

Barrels,  casks,  tierces,  and  hogsheads 

Butter  tubs 

Cheese  boxes 

Hoops 

Tubs  and  pails 

Cooperage  and  cooperage  stock,  not  elsewhere  specified 
Excelsior  fiber 


Ladders. 


Match  canls  and  splints 

Measures 

Mine  props 

Novelties,  toys,  and  fancy  goods. 

Paving  materials 

Pencil  stock    

Sawdust  sold 

Sounding  l>oanls 

Soaleboanls 


Shakes 

Shipbuilding  material,  in  sluipc « . 

Sliooks 


Telegraph  arms  and  insulator  pegs 

Toothpicks  and  cigar  lighters 

Trunk  slats 

Tume«l  iind  shaped  goods,  not  elsewhere  spec:fie<l : 

Brush  and  die  blocks 

Batchers'  blocks 

Cutting  blocks 

Dowel  pins,  umbrella  sticks,  and  spindles 

Handles 

Last  blocks  and  lasts 

Plane  stocks 

Pumps  and  water  piping 

Raft  pins 


Rolls. 


Saddletrees 

Sap  sprouts 

Shoes,  wooden 

Shoe  pegs  and  treen  lils 

Skewers 

Spools  and  bobbins 

Stirrups,  wooden 

Miscellaneous  turned  and  shaped  goods,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Veneera  from  domestic  woods 

Washing  machines 

"Whip  and  harness  stock 

Windmill  material 

Wooden  ware  not  specified 


125. 000 

30.000 

2,000,000 

7.000 

100,000 

775,000 

1,550.000 

1.  400. 000 

130,000 

610,846 

350,000 

15.000 

150.000 

4,000 

314.000 

261,000 

150.000 

1.000,000 

1,250,000 

945. 7.52 

500.000 

100,000 

100,000 

6,000 

150,000 

250,000 

300,000  ; 

150,000  I 

10.000 
100,000  ' 

10.000  ! 

413.654  ! 

lO.OCO 
150.000 

50,000 
150.000 

50,000 

55,000 

10,000 

10,000 

175,000 

2, 500, 000 

150. 000 

2,500 

400,0(0 

10.000 

25,000 

10,000 

1,000 

]5,0C0 

150,000 

100,000 

500,000 

25.000 

150.000 

1,500.000 

15,000 

15,0CO 

6,000 

1, 490,  UOO 


$6,278,673  $3,557,295  $7,626,428  $2,315,733    $574,777 


11.800 

3,000 

612.000 

4.500 

2.000 

159,000 

125,000 

56.873 

10.000 

260.000 

350,000 

15.  OCO 

135,000 


82,000 
260.000 
130,000 

45,000 
5i5,000 
178,000 
226,000 

60.000 

50,000 
6,000 

50,000 
200,000 


1.000 
100,000 


10,000 
100,000 

30,000 

135,000 

1,000 

50,000 


10.000  I 
155.000  ! 
406,000 

50,000 

2.500 

1^2,000 


12,000 


1,000 
150,000 


350.0(0 


3,000 
130.000 
2,500  j 
1,000  i 

210, 000 

186.000 

43,127 

90.000 

30.000 


15,000 


97,200 

650.000 

95.000 

366.000 

1,005,000 

950.000 

30.000 

177,000 


16.000 

\ 

•••••-••-I 

533,877 
2,000 


40,000 
234,000 
300.000 


24.123 


83.000 


34,000 


10,000 
364,000 
175,000 

85,752 
125,000 

15.000 

50,000 


10,000 


150,000 
8, 00;' 


15,00> 
8,000 


4,000 


155,000 


10,000 
550.000 
275,000 
587,000 
119,000 

10.000 


16,000 


34,000 

275,000 

95.000 


6,000 


5,000 


5.000 


50,000 


150,  oo: 

150,000 

1.000 


15,000 
5,000 


10,000 


20.000 


413,654 


50,000 


41,  OCO 

5,000 
10,000 


10,000 
346,000 


20,000 

10,1)00 

6,000 


10,000    

1.636,000           102.000 
100,000    


15,000 


15.000 


50, 000  40, 000 

900, 000  220, 000 


78,000 


50,000 


5.000 
10,000 


2,000 


6,000 


100.000  . 
125. 000 

25,030  |. 

60,  (KO  . 
155, 144 

15.  ((K)  . 

15,000  . 


10,000 


174,856 


50,000 


Miscel 

laueoua 

group. 


$427,846 


34,000  . 
50,000 


50,  OCO 
60,846 


21,000 

1,000 


2.000 


15.000 
5,000 


90,00^ 


4,000 


100.000 


5,000 


57.000       1.114,916 


296.084 


22.000 
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Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  item  in  Table  2,  "Tolls  received  for  custom  sawing",  amounting  to 
$9,589,580.  This  amount  represents  only  earnings  for  the  use  of  plant  and  cost  of  labor.  It  does  not  include  cost 
of  material,  except  the  comparatively  small  item  of  mill  supplies,  because  it  is  ''custom  work"  usually  performed 
for  owners  of  raw  material  who  are  not  manufacturers  and  have  not  made  census  returns  as  such.  Therefore  no 
oilicial  data  are  furnished  for  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  such  material  or  value  of  its  product.  Assuming  $3  per 
1,000  feet  arbitrarily  to  be  the  average  toll  for  custom  sawing,  this  toll  used  as  a  divisor,  with  the  total  amount  of 
toll  as  a  divideml,  produced  3,196,527  thousand  feet  as  the  aggregate  quantity  of  product  represented  by  "  custom 
sawing",  which  quantity  apportioned  among  the  respective  states,  according  to  the  receipts  of  toll  rei)orted  and 
reckoned  at  the  average  value  of  mill  product  per  1,000  feet,  will  considerably  increase  the  total  value  of  sawed 
lumber  in  these  states. 


TIMBER  PliODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY  MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Timber  products  not  manufactured  by  milling  establishments  were  reported  on  a  separate  schedule,  "  Special 
schedule  No.  5fl,  timber  products".  The  compilation  of  data  received  on  this  schedule  is  presented  in  Tables  5, 
6,  and  7,  but  the  statistics  do  not  fully  represent  the  extent  and  value  of  the  industry  which  the  inquiry  was 
intended  to  embrace.  The  instructions  respecting  this  inquiry  issued  to  enumerators  and  special  agents  directed 
that  it  should  be  presented  to  all  operators  engaged  in  productive  industry  in  forest  growth  which  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  schedule  for  agriculture  and  whose  oi)erations  are  not  connected  with  lumber  or  saw  mills. 

The  returns  for  establishments  that  had  offices  in  cities  were  secured  by  the  special  agents  appointed  to  collect 
statistics  of  manufactures;  all  other  estabhshments  were  reported  by  the  general  enumerators  while  engaged  in 
enumerating  the  population. 

Upon  completing  the  canvass  it  was  found  that  no  reports  whatever  were  obtained  from  some  districts  having 
an  extensive  forest  area,  it  having  been  impracticable  to  examine  and  verify  the  returns  obtained  by  enumerators 
during  the  brief  period  they  were  at  work,  and  eciually  so  to  obtain  additional  returns  by  means  of  correspondence 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  canvass. 

Uad  the  instructions  been  strictly  followed,  the  data  obtained  would  have  enabled  a  full  presentation  of 
statistics  to  be  made  respecting  the  forest  crop  of  the  country.  Among  the  importa>nt  items  for  which  the  reports 
are  incomi)lete  may  be  mentioned  wood  used  as  fuel  and  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  material  for  wood  pulp 
and  for  distilled  products,  uncultivated  vegetable  substances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  medicines,  uncultivated 
nuts,  wood  used  for  fencing,  and  timber  cut  for  railway  ties  and  for  mining. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  data  contained  in  Table  2  for  '* Lumber  mills  and  saw  mills",  under  the  head  of 
*' Materials  used ",  show  13,087,840  thousand  feet  (board  measure)  of  logs  purchased  during  the  census  year,  for 
which  the  sum  of  $92,677,446  was  paid,  and  this  material  for  the  mill  should  appear  as  the  product  of  the  logger. 
Thar  the  totjil  reported  for  this  class  of  product  is  quite  deficient  is  indicated  by  its  discrepancy  from  the  (juantity 
known  to  have  been  purchased  and  used  during  the  census  year  by  lumber  and  saw  mills. 

Although  the  totals  do  not  represent  the  industries  in  their  entirety,  the  statistics  are  valuable  as  showing  the 
relations  of  capital,  wages,  materials,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  to  the  value  of  product  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  and  they  are  summarized  for  the  United  States  under  these  heads,  as  follows: 

TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MiJs^UFACTUKED  BY  MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  INCLUDING  TAR  AND  TURPENTINE:  1890. 


CLAS81FICATIOX  OF  ESTABLI:»H3IENT8. 


ITEMS. 


Number  of  establishmentA  reporting 

Capital: 

Di  rec  t  inTestment 

Value  of  hin>d  property 

Mifloeilaueous  expenoes 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 

Total  wageH 

Officem  or  firm  membei  a : 

Average  number 

Total  wage* 

All  other  employes : 

Average  numbt'.r ■ 

Total  wages 

Animala  )n  u»e: 

Average  number 

Coat  of  keep 

Cost  of  materialM  u»e<I 

Value  of  product* 


Total. 


Timber 
produrts. 


2,276    , 

I 
165.603,461     ; 

$1. 423,  ;il8     j 
$3, 887. 026 
61. 457 
«14, 287,000 

056 
$541,503 

60,501 
$13. 745. 506 

26,853 

$1,847,670 

$13. 51.1,  1 18 

$42, 367. 186 


1,606 

$61,541,086 

$1. 306. 818 

$3, 708, 364 

46. 142 

$11,363,608 

007 
$514.  550 

45.235 
$]0,H30.O40 

22.053 

$1,470,426 

$11. 006, 678 

$3I.2H0.807 


Tar  and  tar* 
peutino. 


070 

$4,062,375 

$26,500 

$178,  C02 

15,  315 

$2,033,401 

40 
$26,044 

15.266 
ri,  006. 547 

4,800 

$368,253 

$2, 506,  440 

$8. 077, 370 


€02 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


TAR  AND  TURPENTOE. 

Owing  to  its  peculiar  conditions  and  its  economic  importance,  a  distinct  report  was  obtained  for  the 
manufacture  of  tar  and  turpentine.  A  8i)ecial  schedule  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  all  manufacturers  whose  post  office 
-addresses  could  be  obtained.    The  data  thus  obtained  are  shown  in  det»i  in  Table  8. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  leading  statistics  of  the  tar  and  turpentine  industry  by 
totals  for  the  United  States,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  TAR  AND  TURPENTINE:  1870,  1880,  AND  1890. 


ITEMS. 


1870  <a) 


1S80 


1890 


Number  of  establishmenU  reporting 

Capital  (b) 

Miacellaneoas  expenses 

A.Terage  number  of  employes  (aggregate) . 

Total  wages 

Offieers  or  firm  members : 

Arefage  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employ^ : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  pntdaeto 


227    : 
$902,225 

(0 

,2.638    I 
$478,284    : 


•<) 
(*) 

(*) 
92,146.090 
93.585.225 


508 

91.866,390 

(c) 

10.535 

91, 823. 061 

(*) 
(«) 

(«) 

(•) 
92.324^837 
95.876.968 


670 

94.062.375 

C29546. 915 

15. 315 

92.933.491 

49 
926. 9U 

15*.  266 
92,006.517 
92.506,440 
98.077,379 


a  See  remarks  in  regard  to  the  depreciated  cnrrency  of  1870.  page  595. 

b  Value  of  hired  property  is  not  included  ia  tbe  capital  reported  in  1890,  because  it  was  not  included  in  the  reports  of  prsTioas  census  Tears. 

e  Not  reported. 

tf  Includes  cost  of  keep  of  animals. 

e  Not  reported  separately. 

The  principal  products  consist  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  resiu,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  each,  as 
reported  for  the  respective  states  at  the  census  of  1890  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  SPIRITS  OF  TURPENTINE  AND  RESIN,  BY  STATES:    1890. 


SPIRITS  OF  TTRPEXTDCE. 


RSSIIC. 


6TATB9. 


Barrels. 


Valaa. 


Barrel  A. 


Value. 


TheUnited  SUtes 346.524 

Florida '  7.598 

Georgia i  189,558 

Mississippi 12,078 

North  Carolina ;  72.888 

South  Carolina 60.873 

All  other  states  (a) 3. 529 


95, 459, 115 


1, 429, 154        92, 413, 757 


126.929 
2.732,042 

181, 142 

1.293,086 

1. 039. 421 

86.495 


31,000 
670,588 

60,150 
365,233 
283.116 

19.067 


64.780 
1.474,353 

89,887 
377. 310 
383.167 

24,260 


a  Includes  Alabama  and  Missouri. 

TIMBERED  LAND  AND  STAXDiyO  TIMBER. 

The  collection  of  accurate  and  comprehensive  statistics  relating  to  timbered  land  and  the  quantity  of  timber 
thereon  is  quite  difficult,  and  the  work  of  the  Eleventh  Census  was  therefore  restricted  to  obtaining  information 
respecting  timbered  land  owned  by  those  manufia^^turers  using  standing  timber,  logs,  or  bolts  for  their  raw  material, 
the  term  "  merchantable  timber*^  being  defined  as  comprehending  all  timber  which  (*ould  be  manufactured  into 
lumber  fit  for  market.  For  convenience  of  reiwrt,  the  manufacturing  establishments  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which  embraced  all  those  operating  any  kind  of  mill,  and  the  other  was  intended  to  include  all  other 
productive  forest  industries  not  conducted  by  mills. 

No  attempt  was  made  at  the  Eleventh  Census  to  ascertain  the  total  quantity  of  merchantable  timber  standing 
in  any  of  the  states.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  several  staU*  governments  to  obtain  it,  but  with  unsatisfactory 
results.  For  this  reason  the  census  inquiry  was  limited  to  those  lines  upon  which  it  was  believed  the  most 
accurate  information  was  accessible.  The  reports  obtained  from  manufacturers  respecting  standing  timber  owned 
by  them  are  believed  to  have  i)eculiiir  value,  because  their  timbered  land  is  usually  thoroughly  explored  and  its 
product  careftilly  estimated,  but  the  totals  relating  to  such  timber  fall  far  short  of  the  total  quantity  of 
merchantable  timber  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  as  to  capital  invested  in  timbered  land  and  standing  timber  required  for  its  answer  a  si>ecific 
report  of  the  amount  invested  in  such  lands  as  are  not  tributary  to  the  mills  operated  by  the  establishments  in 
question,  also  the  amount  invested  in  timbered  land  or  standing  timber  which  is  tributary  to  such  mills.  The 
latter  amount  only  is  stated  in  Table  2,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  operative  ciipital  of  mill  establishments. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  amounts  reported  under  the  head  of  *'  Capital  invested  "  in  timbered  land 
in  some  instances  are  no  criterion  of  the  present  value  of  the  land,  because  it  has  been  partly  8tripi)ed  of  timber 
and  the  investment  does  not  api)ear  to  have  been  credited  with  the  vahie  of  such  timber.  To  what  extent  this 
attects  the  totals  the  census  data  furnish  no  means  of  accurately  determining. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  items  of  capital  invested,  area  of  timbered  land,  and  i)rincipal  varieties  of 
timber  are  statements  of  fa<?t;  the  items  of  quantity  of  merchantable  standing  timber  and  its  value  are  estimated. 

To  what  extent  the  result  approaches  the  total  forest  area  or  the  total  quantity  of  standing  timber  in  the 
resiwctive  states  can  not  be  determined,  as  comjdete  data  are  not  available. 

80  far  as  complete  reports  were  received,  the  data  presented  in  the  following  statement  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  showing  the  investment  in  timbered  laud  by  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  and  cognate  products 
only,  the  area  in  acres  of  such  land  in  the  respective  states,  its  estimated  average  product  i)er  acre  of  merchantable 
timber,  and  the  average  value  per  1,000  feet  (board  measure)  of  the  timber  as  it  stands  in  the  forest.  The  area  of 
the  land  as  given  under  the  head  of  "Ownership''  shows  the  area  owned  according  to  location  of  the  principal 
office  of  the  establishment  reporting,  while  under  the  head  of  "Location  of  land"  the  land  is  credited  to  the  state 
in  which  it  is  located. 

TIMBERED  LAND  OWNED  BY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  LUMBER  AND  COGNATE  PRODUCTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES: 

1890. 


STATES  AND  TBRBITORIE8. 


The  rnlted  States 


EaAtem  group. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

MaaaAchuaetta . . . 

Rhode  IsUnd 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  — 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 


ACCORDING  TO  OWXBRSUIP.  (a)(6) 


N amber  of 
I  entablinh- 
ments    * 
reporting. 


9.757 


a.  180 


371 

256 

403 

223 

12 

76 

707 

1,066 

38 

28 


Capita] 
invested. 


$195, 440, 827 


32, 083, 627 


3, 547, 326 

2,190,073 

1,768.894 

704,908 

17,800 

175, 205 

4. 683, 615 

18, 793, 104 

137.550 

55.162 


Area  in  acres. 


27.664.626 


5.058,634 


1, 570, 546 

465, 461 

406.483 

43.826 

1.507 

11,525 

086.106 

1.560,208 

8,405 

4,567 


ACCORDINO  TO  LOCATION  OK  LAND.  (6)  (c) 


Area  in  acres. 


27, 6G4. 626 


4,870,197 


1. 677, 740 

370,991 

405,076 

24,829 

1,547 

12,445 

963,676 

1, 400.  851 

8,355 

4,687 


Average 

quantity  of 

merchantable 

timl^er  per 

acre. 
(Feet,  board 


Estimated  total! 

quantity  of 

merchantable 

timber. 

(Number  of 

1,000  feet, 


Average 

value  per 

1,000  feet 

aa  standing 

timber. 


measure.)    ;  board  meA.^ure.) 


7,829 


216, 589, 090 


6,529 


3,599 
6,546 
8,099 

11,173 
5,570 
8,074 
5,631 

10,104 
4,986 
8.192 


31. 796. 155 


6.038,999 

2,428.659 

3,280.502 

277.417 

8,617 

100, 476 

5. 426. 638 

14,154,701    I 

41,660 

38,396    ' 


$1.89 


2.03 


1.48 
2.03 
1.91 
8.30 
4.C2 
4.15 
1.09 
2.25 
5.60 
2.26 


Estimated 
total  value. 


$409, 620. 990 


64, 565, 776 

8,960,690 

4, 934, 024 

6,282.006 

915, 515 

34,037 

417, 013 

10, 803, 652 

31.888.080 

2.33. 253 

86.906 


Lake  group. 


1,192 


110,616,505 


10.702.226    ,  9.787,930 


6.638 


Uichigan  . 
Wisconsin 
Uinnesota 

'Central  group. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Tenoeaaee 

Miasoori 


Soot  hem  group. 


Marvland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

lliaaisaippi.... 

Lonisiana 

Arkansaa 


638 
444 
110 


54, 357. 754 
42,263.259 
13, 905. 492 


1,637 

13, 424, 796 

289 

1. 612, 770 

1              340 

992,086 

'               79 

1,316,776 

184 

1,743,611 

170 

4, 722, 742 

210 

903,260 

359 

2,133,551 

2,916 

19.308,112 

141 

402,675 

311 

851,. 'MO 

459 

2,301.492 

244 

1, 153, 060 

301 

2, 610, 885 

129 

2.276,311 

372 

1, 627, 127 

237 

1.227.968 

105 

1,432,878 

360 

2.060,805 

237 

3,353,422 

5. 707, 350 
3, 968, 917 
1,025,950 

2. 490, 784 


106,864 
62,871 
111,078 
302.912 
048,861 
201,083 
663.215 

7,600,037 


38.358 
204.706 

1.004.840 
433.355 

1,381,230 

1.087.775 
576, 119 
504,763 
534.095 
701, 732 

1, 052,  064 


4.363,563 
4.153,698  ' 
1,270,660 

2,499,297  , 


81,214 

60. 501  i 
34.306 

449.822  ' 

086,286  I 

219.213  I 

667,055  i 

8,791.307 


60.323 
211,653 

1,141.662 
416.615 

1. 403, 810 
867,786 
936,151 
076,311 
982.328 
950,134 
85.'),  624 


6.582 
6,278 
3.495 
7,060 
3,014 
7,345 
4,496 


64, 073, 673 


3.26 


7,255 
6.223 
6,876  , 

4,719 


8.219 
6.040 
6,448 


31.656,743 

25.850,239 

7, 466. 501 

11.705,030 


634,550 
379, 8:19 
119,016 
8. 175. 426 
2  072, 443 
1. 610, 140 
3, 002, 716 


6,007 

62,811,681 

7,167 

360. 6U 

6,646 

1,406,624 

6,413 

6. 170, 006 

8.714 

8,630.201 

4.667 

6,636,972 

8,743 

8, 248. 014 

6.852 

6,478,385 

6.801 

6.632.927 

8.073,400 
5,  747. 635 
6,516.823 


a  The  capital  and  land  are  credited  to  the  state  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the  establishment  is  located. 
b  Inrluiles  government  license  to  cut  timber  on  25,6K0  acres  located  in  Canada. 
e  The  land  is  credited  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  located. 


2.80 
3.81 
3.82 

2.44 


3.17 
5.03 
2.68 
2.16 
4.01 
1.40 
1.24 

0.98 


2.86 
1.26 
1.56 
0.09 
0.86 
0.00 
0.87 
0.01 
0.04 
1.03 
0.87 


212,037,526 

88.601.423 
08.  547. 423 
24.798.679 

28.823.522 

1,692,207 
1,011.009 
321.296 
6,848,732 
11.921.873 
2. 399,  6U0 
3,728.806 

62,017,470 

1.032.136 
1. 776, 896 
0,624,802 
8,570,310 
6, 663, 174 
8,213.098 
4, 745. 982 
4,063,170 
7, 620. 868 
5,022.071 
4  778,461 
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TIMBERED  LAND  OWNED  BY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  LUMBER  AND  COGNATE  PRODUCTS— Continued. 


STATES  AND  TEBBITORIES. 


Number  of 
establish - 

mentH 
reporting. 


ACCORDnf(»  TO  OW>"ERSHIP. 


ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION  OF  LAXD. 


Capital 
invested. 


Area  in  acres.      Area  in  acres. 


Pacilic  group 


071 


$15. 723. 214 


Califunua... 

Oregon 

Washington 


Miscellaneous  group. 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian  territory  . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Montana 

Xebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakot:i... 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Canada  (a) 


200 
223 

248 


161 


58 


8, 443,  (104     • 
2,2:a.380 
5. 04^.  830 

4.2*4,573 

I 
I 

148,980    I 
16,960    I 


56 

5 

5 

6 

7 
o 

11 
2 
2 


4, 040. 128 
6,210 
19. 700 
4,960 
6.715 
9,120 
25, 600 
3.500 
2,700 


1, 559, 729 
587,167 

743. 219 

243,316 

68. 930 
2, 735 


161, 775 

245 

2,070 

491 

1, 275 

1.840 

3,215 

180 

560 


1, 600, 349 


596.867 
249,111 
7S4. 371 

89,776 


68,930 
2.735 
2,500 
5.735 

245 
2  070 

491 
1,275 
1,840 
3,215 

180 

560 

25,680 


Average 

'  quantity  of 

.merchantable 

:    timber  per 

acre. 

(Feo:,  board 

measure.) 


33,961 

40. 742 
35.242 
28. 172 

7.806 

6,968 
7,  921 

30.(00 
4,716 

11.898 

14.058 
2.754 

11.039 
5.000 
8.886 
8.889 

17,714 


6,330 


Estimated  total 

quantity  of 

merchantable 

timber. 

(Number  of 

1.000  feet. 

boartl  measure.) 


54.349.311 

24. 317.  791 

8.  779, 193 

21. 252, 327 

700, 780 


480,3;(4 
21,665 
75.0t0 
27,049 

2.915 
29,100 

1.352 
14,075 

9.200 
28,570 

1.600 

9,9iO 

162.560 


Average    ' 

value  iier 

1,000  feet 

as  standing 

timber. 


fJ.94 

1.07 
0.62 
0.92 

1.28 


1.10 
1.09 
1.00 
3.65 
3.€0 
0.99 
2.18 
1.69 
4.00 
2.03 
3.25 
1.00 

2.73 


Estimated 
total  value. 


$50,843,838 


25,962.588 

5,407.212 

19.474.038 

899,499 


526.260 

75.000 

98,683 

10.507 

28. 8  U 

2,946 

23.755 

36,S00 

.•yS-OOO 

5  2«)0 

9.920 

443.360 


a  Includes  government  liceuM*  to  cut  timber  on  25.680  acres  located  iu  Canada. 


EASTERN  GROUP. 

The  principal  varieties  of  timber  reiK>rted  in  Maine  comprise  spruce  at  an  average  stumpage  value  of  81.50 
per  1,000  feet,  pine  at  ^83.90,  hemlock  at  81.63,  poplar  at  82.35,  birch  at  81.12,  and  ceclar  at  ^2,5S.  A  considerable 
range  appears  in  the  stumpage  values  reported,  since  they  depend  on  so  many  conditions  of  growth  and 
accessibility  to  market.  The  value  of  spruce  varies  from  81.00  to  83.00  per  1,000  feet;  that  of  pine  from  82.50  to 
85.50,  the  minimum  price  being  for  second  growth,  or  sapling  pine,  and  the  maximum  for  virgin  timber.  The  values 
rei>orted  for  hemlock  include,  in  some  cases,  the  value  of  the  bark,  the  value  of  the  stripi)ed,  timber  for  manufacture 
into  lumber  being  usually  reckoned  at  from  50  cents  to  81.00  per  1,000  feet.  Maine  contains  a  considerable  growth 
of  canoe  birch,  which  is  largely  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  si)ools,  shoe  lasts,  and  pegs. 

The  principal  variety  of  commercial  timber  rei)orted  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  is  spruce,  together  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  hemlock  and  some  hard  woods.  The  average  area  comprised  by  the  individual  rei>orts 
is  much  less  than  that  in  Elaine,  and  this  fact  nifiy  explain  the  larger  average  product  i)er  acre  derived  from  the 
smaller  holdings.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pine,  mostly  second  growth,  is  reported  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
timber  of  chief  economic  value  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  comprises  ])ine  of  second  growth 
and  chestnut. 

The  principal  commercial  timber  of  northern  New  York  consists  of  spruce,  having  an  average  value  of  81.72 
on  the  stump,  intersiiersed  with  hemlock,  cedar,  and  occasional  pine  groves.  Stated  in  their  rank,  according  to 
the  quantity  reiK)rted,  the  commercial  timbers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  average  stumpage  value,  ai-e  hemlock, 
81.45;  pine,  84.45;  chestnut,  83.00;  oak,  83.60;  maple,  83.27;  birch,  85.00;  cherry,  810.00,  and  beech,  82.00.  The 
timber  growth  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  is  not  sufficient  to  give  it  economic  importance,  what  is  manufactured 
being  for  local  use  and  consisting  principally  of  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  and  cedar. 

LAKE  GROUP. 

This  group  stands  first  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  its  forest  products,  which  consist  principally  of  white 
pine  lumber,  although  enough  remains  of  the  liard  wood,  which  formed  the  original  forest  cover  for  the  southern 
portion  of  Michigan,  to  furnish  material  for  important  industries.  The  principal  bo<ly  of  white  pine  now  remaining 
in  Michigan  is  found  in  the  northern  peninsula  in  conjunction  with  the  pine  of  Wisconsin,  whose  principal  forest 
area  is  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state.  The  bulk  of  the  white  pine  now  standing  in  the  United  States  is  located 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Minnesota  and  is  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  to  Lake  Superior.  The 
consumption  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  of  merchantable  standing  timber  of  all  varieties  by  the 
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manafaeturin^  industries  operating  mills,  whose  reports  are  presented  herewith,  is  shown  to  have  aggregated 
about  11,000,000  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  during  the  census  year,  and  it  also  appears  that  manufacturers' 
holdings  of  such  timber  will  supply  them  but  a  few  years  longer  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  The  quantity 
of  timber  in  reserve  is  principally  standing  on  lands  owned  by  the  federal  and  state  governments. 

Selected  varieties  of  commercial  importance  in  the  Lake  group  are  given  in  the  following  statement,  which 
also  shows  for  each  variety  the  average  product  of  merchantable  timber  per  acre  and  the  average  value  on  the 
8tnmp : 

TIMBERED  LAND,  LAKE  GROUP,  BY  STATES:  1890. 

[Board  ineaAure.] 


VABISTIES. 


MICHIGAN. 


WISCONSIN. 


MINNESOTA. 


Average 
product 
]>er  acre 
in  feet. 


A8h 

lieecl),  birch,  and  maple  . 

Cedar 

Elm 

Hemlock 

Oak 

White  pine 

White  and  Norway  pine. 


8,397 
6,123 
5.15.1 
1,907 
4,745 
7,086 
6.053 
7.889 


Average 
value  per 
1,000  feet. 


$3.18 
1.80 
1.38 
1.18 
1.05 
3.59 
4.67 
3.52 


Average  .  „^^„^  Average 

pnKiuJt  -^7«rage  produft 

y.  «*!•».»  value  per  ,  *  *"«"*•* 

nor  nnre  .""  -*^.  i>ernnrA 


per  acre 
in  feet. 


1,000  feet. 


I)er  acre 
in  feet. 


Average 
value  per 
1,000  feet. 


5.400 
3,825 
5.762 
4,661 
4,756 
5.398 
10.092 


$1.69 
1.64 
3.34 
0.96 
2.96 
4.00 
8.49 


2,786 

$1.36 

3,000 

1.62 

al4,210 

2.92 

4,843 

3.00 

5,738 

3.21 

M,  357 

1.85 

a  Includert  one  report  of  160  acres,  containing  elm  and  basswooil.  averaging  30,000  feet  per  acre. 

b  Includes  1,012,800  acres  of  railway  land  which  average  but  l,15i  feet  per  acre;  the  remaining  68,617  acren  average  4.347  feet  per  acre. 

CENTRAL  GROUP. 

The  predominant  species  or  groups  of  species  found  in  this  group  of  states  comprise  the  broad  leaved  trees 
described  by  Prof.  G.  8.  Sargent  at  the  Tenth  Census  under  the  head  of  "The  deciduous  forest  of  the 
Mississippi  basin  and  the  Atlantic  plain".  Selected  varieties  of  commercial  imiK>rtance  are  given  in  the  following 
statement,  which  shows  for  each  variety  its  average  product  of  merchantable  timber  per  acre,  and  the  average 
value  per  1,000  feet,  board  mea^sure,  on  the  stump : 

TIMBERED  LAND,  CENTRAL  GROUP,  BY  STATES:  1890. 

[Board  measare.] 


VARurms. 


A»h 

Beech 

Cherry 

Cbestnnt  ... 
Cottonwood 

Cypreaa 

Kim  ........ 

Gam 

IIickor>- 

Maple 

Oak 

Pine 

I*oplar 

Spruce 

Sycamore . . . 


OHIO. 


Average    Average 
product       valae 
per  acre    per  1,000 
in  feet.   ;      feet. 


7,073 
9,756 


8,435 

1,000 
3,733 
11,077 
5,000 
9,273 

5,000 


$5. 24 
2.21 


3.35 

4.00 
2.57 
4.30 
1.38 
3.04 

2.00 


INDIANA. 


ILUNOltt. 


WEST  VIBOIXIA. 


KKNTrCKY. 


T£>7rK88EE. 


MI.S80URI. 


Average  Average  |  Average 

product  value  product 

per  acre  per  1,000  per  acre 

in  feet.  feet.  in  leet. 


10, 518 

6,383 
5,505 


13.98 


4.75 


5.46 


5,000 


2,986 


Average  /  Average  Average  .  Average 

value     '   product       value  product 

per  1,000     per  acre  per  1.000  per  acre 

feet.         in  feet.         feet.  in  feet. 


$1.00 


2.90 


500 
12,000 


$6.52 
1.50 


7,096 

2.00 

5,601 

1.64 

2.253 

2.10 

14,994 

2.50 

9,442 
9,557 

5,115 

3.096 


Average  Average    Average  •  Average    Average 

value  product       value       product  i     value 

per  1,000  ]ier  acre  ,  per  1.000     per  acre    per  1.000 

feet.  in  feet.         feet.         In  feet.        feet. 


$1.70 
1.53 


..........I.. 


1.58 
1.79 


O.Oio 


6,852 


3,587 
4.388 
4,358 


$0.77 


1.97 


1.35 
1.24 
2.07 


3. 522 


9,761 


2.U5 


10,556 
5,896 

3,186 
2,400 


4.252  I 
5,009  ] 

2.400  : 


10.000 


$0.77 


0.68 
0.71 

0.65 
3.00 

1.80 
1.23 
3.00 

1.60 
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SOUTHERN   GROUP. 

The  inauufacture  of  lumber  aud  the  utilization  of  forest  material  constitute  an  imiK)rtaut  part  of  the  extensive 
industrial  development  which  has  occurred  in  the  southern  states  during  the  last  decade.  The  consumption  of 
the  pine  of  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  aud  Arkansas  has  been  enormously  increased, 
and  the  proilucts  have  obtained  a  much  wider  domestic  distribution,  due  to  increased  railway  facilities  and  the 
constantly  decreasing  supply  of  timber  in  the  older  lumbering  sections  of  the  country.  The  following  statement 
shows  for  the  respective  states  comprising  this  group  the  average  growth  per  acre  and  the  avei-age  stumpage 
value  in  1890  of  selected  varieties  of  timber  of  commercial  importance: 


TIMBERED  LAND,  SOUTHERN  (VROUP,  BY  STATES:  1890. 

[Board  measure.] 


MABT1<A2CD. 

rmm 

DOA. 

:ATer- 

value 

1  per 

:  1,000 

feet. 

ncMtm 

CAKILIHA. 

!«OUTH 
CABOUNA. 

OKOl 

Aver- 

aipe 
prod- 
uct 
per 
acre 
in 
feet. 

ftOIA. 

FXOB 

Aver- 

'    age 
prod- 
uct 
per 
acre 
in 
feet. 

IDA. 

Aver- 

value 

per 

1,000 

feet. 

1    . 

1 

ALAB 

Aver- 
age 
prod- 
uct 
per 
acre 
in 
feet. 

AMA. 

M188ISSIPPI. 

1 

'.  Lorifi 

II  ANA. 

Aver- 

value 

per 

1,000 

feet. 

1 

ABKA 

NBAS. 

Aver- 

,  value 

per 

1,000 

leet. 

$1.50 
...... 

TKXA8. 

VAB1KT1K». 

Aver- 
ts 

prod- 
uct 
per 

acre 
•     in 

feet. 

Aver- 
age 

value 
per 

1,000 

feet. 

Aver- 
ts 

prod- 
uct 
per 

acre 
in 

feet. 

.\ver- 
age 
prod- 
uct 
per 
acre 
In 
fe«t. 

Aver- 
age 

▼alue 

per 

1,000 

feet. 

Aver- 
age 

pro«l- 

nct 

per 

acre 

in 

feet. 

Arer- 

vafue 

per  1 
1.000 
feet. 

1 

1 
lAver- 

'value 
per 
1.000 
,  feet. 

Aver- 
age 
value 
per 
1.000 
.feet. 

1 

1 

Aver- 
ts 

prod- 
uct 
per 
acre 
in 
feet. 

Aver- 

value 
per 
1,000 
feet. 

Aver- 
1  ago 
•prod- 
1    net 

per 
[  acre 
in 

feet. 

Aver- 
1    age 

prod- 
t    net 
1    per 

acre 
in 

feet. 

Aver^ 
age 
prod- 
uct 
I    per 
■    acre 
in 
fieet. 

Aver- 

villus 

per 

1.000 

feet. 

Ash 

1 

3.000 

21.00 

2,000 

<>«'«»• 

1 

15,825 

$0.76 

1 

10,000 

$0.76 

Chestnut 

1,000 

$4.00 

: 

Cottonwood.. 

7.714 
4,830 
9.840 

0.61 
1.00 
0.54 

5.000 
2,000 

0.50 

Cypress 

Gum 

6,700 

$1.27 

5.000 

$1.48 

1 

1 



14.698 

$0.64 

2,000 

1.00 

8.808 
5,723 

$1.61 
0.59 

8,254 

$1.C5 

0.7S 

Hemlock 

15,000 

2.50 

i 

Magnolia 

■ 

9,000 

2.00 

1 

Oak 

5. 4or 

:  3.56 

8,770 
10,000 

1.18 
1.48 

8.868 
9.310 

1 

1.22 
4.09 

A  500     3.44 

2,000  i  1.50 

I 

8,600 

$0.53 

• 

8.061 

1.49 

1,249 

2.27 

4,511 
'  5.000 
30,000 
j  5.574 

1.17 
!  1.25 

!  1.00 

0.68 

.  1,904 

4.97 

Poplar 

1 

Walnut 

•■ 

1 

Yellow  pine.. 

6,829 

2.39 

5.882 

1.02 

4,983 

1.22 

4,614 

1.20 

4,131 

0.78 

,  2,948 

j  0.93 

1 

7,172 

0.78 

6.825 

0.96 

9.051 

!  0.55 

I 

,   6,436 

0.92 

PACIFIC  GROUP. 

Among  the  various  industrial  groups  of  states,  the  Pacific  group  shows  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  in 
lumber  manufacture,  this  increase  being  caiisetl  principally  by  the  great  development  in  the  state  of  Washington^ 
which  contains  the  heaviest  continuous  belt  of  forest  growth  in  the  United  States. 

The  timber  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  is  noted  for  its  great  size  and  economic  value,  although  its 
commercial  value  has  just  begun  to  appreciate,  coincident  with  its  increasing  utilization  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  respective  states  composing  this  group  the  average  growth  per  acre  of 
selected  varieties  of  commercial  timber  and  their  average  value  on  the  stump  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure: 

TIMBERED  LAND,  PACIFIC  GROUP,  BY  STATES:   1890. 

[Board  measure.] 


CALIFORNIA. 


OBSOON. 


WASHINUTOX. 


VABIETUS. 


Average       Average    *    Average 
product  per    value  per    product  per 


Average        Average    ;    Average 
value  i>er     product  per '   value jier 


aczeinfeet.    l.OOU  feet,     acreinfeet.    1.000  feet,     acreinfeet. ,  1,0U0  feet. 


Cedar.... 

Fir 

Pine 

Redwood. 


12.425 
10,931 
51,749 


$1.25 
1.48 
1.14 


20.353  . 
35,054  ' 
19.020 


$0.43 
0.55 
0.76 


37.050  ; 
26,064  I 
18,658  ! 


$0.59 
0.95 
1.06 


CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD. 

The  narrow  belt  of  redwood  which  extends  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  coast  range  firom  the  Bay 
Monterey  to  tlie  northern  boundary  of  the  state  is  the  most  important  forest  of  similar  extent  now  standing. 
Few  trees  equal  the  redwood  in  economic  value.  No  other  forest  can  compare  with  this  in  i)roductive  capacity, 
and  no  other  great  body  of  timber  in  North  America  is  so  generally  accessible  or  so  easily  worked.  Single  trees 
capable  of  producing  75,0(H)  feet  of  lumber  are  not  uncommon,  while  a  yield  of  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  i)er  acre  is  by  no  means  rare. 
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Previons  to  1880  the  redwood  had  been  practically  destroyed  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco  bay,  both 
uortli  and  south,  and  through  the  entire  extent  of  this  forest  the  trees  most  accessible  to  streams  and  railroads 
had  been  culled.  Heavy  bodies  of  redwood  are  still  standing,  however,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  region,  and  in 
Humboldt  county,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Eel  and  Mud  rivers,  and  Kedwood  creek.  The  largest  number  of  mills 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  redwood  are  located  upon  Humboldt  bay,  principally  at  Eureka  and  Areata. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  accessible  redwood  standing  within  the  limits  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
redwood  belt  in  1890  were  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Tibbetts,  secretary  of  the  Humboldt  Lumber  Manufacturers'' 
Association : 

REDWOOD. 

PBBT   (B.  M.). 

Total 97,504,800,000 

From  Oregon  boundary  to  the  month  of  Redwood  creek 12, 012,  000, 000 

From  the  mouth  of  Redwood  creek  to  the  mouth  of  Mud  river 11, 472, 000, 000 

From  the  mouth  of  Mud  river  to  the  mouth  of  Eel  river 11, 232, 000, 000 

From  the  month  of  Eel  river  to  the  mouth  of  Matole  river 14, 256,  000, 000 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Matole  river  to  the  mouth  of  Catouavia  creek 12, 864, 000, 000 

From  the  mouth  of  Catonavia  creek  to  the  month  of  Russian  river 34, 668, 800, 000 

In  the  Santa  Cruz  region 1, 000, 000, 000 

ESTIMATED  CUT  FOR  THE  CENSUS  YEAR  ENDING  MAY  31, 1890. 

FEET  (B    M.). 

Total 317,274,000 

Sawed  lumber 237,274,000 

Sawed  shingles  and  shakes 25, 000, 000 

Split  railroad  ties 40,000,000 

Split  posts,  shakes,  etc , 15, 000, 000 

COMPARATIVE  VALUES  OF  RAW  MATERIAL  AND  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCT. 

The  statement  on  the  following  page  coutaiiis  (1)  the  average  value  i^er  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  all) 
timber  rex)orte<l  as  standing  in  each  state;  (2)  the  average  value  on  the  stump  of  the  standing  timber  which  was. 
used  by  mill  establishments;  (3)  the  average  price  paid  for  logs  bought  by  mill  establishments;  (4)  the  average* 
value  at  the  mill  of  sawed  lumber  of  all  kiuds  rei>orted  in  feet,  board  measure. 
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VALirES  OF  RAW  MATERIAL  AND  PRODirCT  PER  1,000  FEET,  BOARD  MEASURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


LrSfBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS. 


STATSS  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Average 

value 
on  stump 

••fall 

standing 

timber 

rei>orted. 


Averaze 
i!       value 
-  on  stump  of 
:    standing 
I      timber 
.mannfartar-i 
!    e<l  during 
ve«r. 


Average 

coat 
of  logs 
bought^ 


Average 

value 
of  sawed 
lamlier. 


LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS. 


STATES  AXU  TBRKITORIES. 


Average 
value 

on  stump 
of  all 

standing 
timber 

re|iorted. 


Tbe  United  States. 


Eastern  group 


$1.89 


2.03 


$2. 52 


$7.08 


2.10 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Connecticut 

Xew  York 

Pennsylvania.. . 

Xew  Jersey 

Delaware 


Lake  group — 

Mii'bigan . . 
TViaronsin. 
Minnesota . 


1.48 
2.03 
1.91 
3.30 
4.02 
4.15 
1.99 
2.25 
5.  GO 
2.26 

3.26 


Central  group. 


Ohio... 
Indiana 
Illinois 


2.80 
3.81 
3.32 

2.44 


West  Virginia 


Kent  nek  V. 
Tennessee 
MiAsouri.. 


2.14 
1.96 
1.85 
2.49 
2.63 
4.07 
1.89 
2.14 
4.05 
h«S 

3.78 

4.08 
3.58 
2.82 

2.79 


I.  .4 

7.95 

6.67 

6.28 

8  78 

11.90 

12.86 

7.96 

6.22 

11.80 

7.50 

7.01 


$11.41 


11.19 


6.76 
7.08 
7.74 

8.42    I 


11.73 
10.87 
10.93 
14.11 
16.91 
18.70 
11.79 
1J.24 
19.08 
11.43 

11.53 

11.72 
11.26 
11.47 

14.19 


Southern  group — Continued. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 


Pacific  group. 


$0.99 
0.86 
0.99 
0.87 
0.61 
0.94 
1.03 
0.87 


0.94 


Aveirage 

value 

on  stump  of 

standing 

timber      ■ 

mauufactur-; 

ed  during 

ve«r. 


$0.92 
0.81 
0.79 
0.90 
0.94 
0.91 
0.81 
0.75 


Average 

cost 
of  logs 
bought. 


Average 

value 
of  sawed 
lumber. 


1.13 


$4.11 
4.94 
5.60 
5.89 
4.60 
7.31 
5.60 
5.37 


5.67 


$8.51 
8.85 

10.21 
9.28 
9.68 

12.66 
9.44 
0.03 


11.08 


California... 

Oregon 

Washington 


Miscellaneous  group. 


1.07 
0.62 
0.C2 


1.28 


1.52 
1.00 
0.81 


1.44 


5.95 
5.25 
5.73 


9.62 


12.62 
10.39 
10.61 


13.04 


3.17 

3.08 

8.43 

14.81 

5.03 

6.06 

9.67 

16.70 

2.68 

3.16 

9.67 

14.90 

2.16 

2.14 

7.86 

13.14 

4.01 

1.59 

7.45 

13.05 

1.49 

1.50 

7.22 

12.68 

1.24 

1.25 

8.18    . 

11.73 

Southern  group. 


0.98 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 


2.86 
1.26 
1.56 


0.90 

2.68 
1.14 
1.05 


5.52 


9.50 


7.34 
5.41 
4.61 


12.11 
9.62 
8.57 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian  territor}- 

lowa 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico  — 
North  Dakota  . . 

Oklahoma 

South  DakotA... 

ruh 

Wyoming 


1.10 
1.00 
1.09 
3.65 
3.60 
0.99 
2.18 
1.69 
4.00 


1.00 
1.14 
10.00 
0.52 
4.09 
6.12 
0.51 
1.54 
1.56 


2.03 
3.25 
1.00 


1.8S 
1.36 
1.00 


5.14 
9.75 
5.22 

20.17 
8.02 

10.72 
8.30 
5  82 
5.86 
7.24 
5.25 
7.02 
4.78 
6.96 
6.34 


13.80 
19.08 
11.76 
31.02 
11.28 
13.72 
16.23 
.10.71 
11.32 
11.23 
10.33 
13!l3 
12.09 
13.13 
15.37 


Tbe  diflference  between  tbe  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  tbe  value  of  its  product,  as  presented  in  tbis  rei)ort, 
represents  tbe  cost  of  manufacture  and  profit,  and  it«  variation  is  due  to  local  causes,  such  as  tbe  weight  of  crude 
material  and  cost  of  its  transportation,  proximity  to  market,  mechanical  and  other  methods  of  manufacture,  also 
to  the  variety  or  kind  of  lumber  used  and  character  of  product. 

Table  1  presents  in  comparison  tbe  data  relating  to  the  lumber  and  saw  mill  industry  as  reported  at  the 
censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890;  only  such  items  are  shown  as  are  common  to  the  three  census  i)eriods,  therefore 
some  of  the  totals  do  not  agree  vvith  those  shown  in  Table  2.  This  is  caused  by  tbe  difference  in  the  form  and 
scope  of  the  inquiry  of  the  census  of  1800  as  compared  with  those  of  preceding  censuses,  which  necessitates  the 
consolidation  of  some  items  for  comparative  purposes. 

Table  2  shows  in  detail,  by  states  and  territories,  the  statistics  relating  to  '<  Lumber  mills  and  saw  mills''  as 
reported  at  the  census  of  1890. 

Table  3  is  a  presentation  of  employes,  average  number  of  months  emi)loyed,  and  average  monthly  earnings 
per  employe  for  the  lumber  mill  and  saw  mill  industry.  It  shows,  by  totals  for  each  stat«  and  territory,  the 
average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  with  their  average  term  of 
employment  and  average  monthly  earnings  per  employ^,  distributed  into  the  following  classes:  (1)  officers  or  firm 
members  actively  engaged  in  the  industry  or  in  supervision;  (2)  clerks;  (3)  operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled.  The 
emplo3'es  classed  as  ^'  Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled  ",  are  distributed  into  the  four  branches  of  the  industry  as 
conducted  by  milling  establishments,  namely :  operations  in  the  woods;  transportation;  mill  operations  other  than 
planing  mill,  and  planing  mill.  The  classes  '^  Officers  and  firm  members '^  and  '^  clerks  ^  are  not  reported  as  engaged 
exclusively  in  any  particular  branch  of  the  industry,  therefore  no  subdivision  of  these  two  classes  is  shown. 

Table  4  shows  the  various  monthly  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  the  average  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  except  pieceworkers,  employed  at  each  rate  for  each  of  the  four  branches  of  the  industry  enumerated 
in  the  description  of  Table  3. 
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Table  5  presents  in  detail,  by  states  and  territories,  the  statistics  concerning  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  timber  products  other  than  those  produced  by  milling  establishments. 

Tables  6  and  7  show  the  data  concerning  employes  and  wages  for  this  class  of  establishments. 

Table  8  shows  detailed  statistics  for  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  turpentine. 

The  average  number  of  months  employed  and  the  average  monthly  earnings,  as  shown  in  Tables  3  and  6,  are 
comput'ed  from  individual  returns.  The  average  number  of  employes  reported  by  each  establishment  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  months  embraced  by  the  t^rm  of  operation.  Aggregating  such  results  of  individual  returns,  the 
number  of  months  required  for  1  employ^  to  perform  the  labor  is  obtained.  This  number  divided  by  the  number 
of  employi^s  gives  the  true  average  number  of  months  employed,  and  divided  into  the  total  wages,  the  true  average 
monthly  earnings. 

The  totals  for  some  items  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables  will  not  agree  with  the  totals  for  apparently  the 
same  items  given  in  the  tables  on  manufactures  in  Part  I.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tables  in  Part  I  present 
the  figures  under  general  heads  common  to  all  classes  of  industry,  which  necessitates  combinations  of  a  different 
character  from  those  adopted  for  this  report. 

Table    1.— COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,   LUMBER    MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:   1870,  1880, 

AND  1890. 


STATES  AND  TEKKITOBIE8. 


Year. 


The  I'nititd  States 


dlSTO 
188U 
1890 


Aktliania 1870 

'     1880 
1890 


Alanka  («). 


Arizona . 


Arkansas 


1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 


California I    1870 

,     1880 
<    1890 

Colorado '    1870 

1880 
1890 

Connectfcut  I    1870 

;     1880 
I     1890 

Dakota  (/) '    1870 

I    1880 
1890 


Delaware 


District  of  Columbia. 


1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 


Florida !    1870 

,    1880 
I    1890 

6«orgia '    1870 

I     1880 
1890 

Idaho : '     1870 

1880 
'  1890 
I 

nUnoiA 1870 

1880 
1890 


Indiana 


1870 
1880 
1800 


Number 
of  estab- 
liahmentA 
report- 
ing. 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES,  (a) 


Capital.  (6) 


Aggregates. 


25,832  I  $143,493,232 
25,  708  I  181. 186. 122 
21,011  j     496.339,968 


284 
354 
437 


10 

1 
13 

4 

211 
319 
523 

291 
251 
221 

32 

96 

109 

393 
300 
157 

10 
39 
46 

80 
86 

47 


I 


(9) 


I 
1 


104 
135 
202 

532 
655 
434 

10 

48 
41 

511 
640 
357 

1.861 
2,022 
1,603 


744. 005 
1.545,655 
7,225,170 


Average 
number. 


149, 997 
147, 956 
286,197 


Total  wages. 


$40,009,162 
31,  845, 974 
87, 784,  4:J3 


Males 

above 

16  years. 


Females 

above 
15  vears. 


Children. 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used,  (e) 


1,428 
1.647 
6.123 


357. 195 

424, 156 

1, 836, 721 


146, 047 
141,564 
280,467 

682  1 
425 
2, 462 

1,411 
1,611 

8 

5,949 

8 

3,268 
5,967 
3,268 


9 

36 

166 


$103, 343, 430 
146,1.'V5,385 
231,555,618 


Value  of 

pnxlncts, 

.  inchidiug 

receipts  f'ruiii 

custom  work 

and  reiiair- 

ing. 


$210,159,327 
2 13,  268,  729 
403, 667, 575 


520. 513 
1, 608, 635 
4,481,362 


105. 727 


5.000  li 
102,450  ■ 
212.JI75   1 

694,400  ' 
1,067.840 
6. 818, 943 

3,8.'>6.440  , 
6.454,718 
15. 833, 636 

132,700  ', 
481.200  ! 
838,656 

I 
775,391 
657,  .300  I 
1, 010, 656 
I 
37,400 
113,750 
370.085 

290.424 
259, 250 
252, 791 


1,500 
25,000 


755,090 
2. 219, 550 
5,398.499 

1.718,473 
3, 101, 452 
4,884,568 

50,750 
192.460 
419.880 

2, 542, 530 
3,295.483 
4.056,562 

6,975,746 

7. 048. 088 

11,23<<,573 


86  I 

16  1 

97  I 

1,107  I 
1,744  1 
6,712  I 

4,077  , 
3,434 
4,588  I 

218  1 
877  i 
904  I 

908 
707 
754 

68 
290 
500 

311 
391 
560 

15 
25 


22, 173 

6,0')0  , 
33,375 
58,150  I 

255.186  I 
2:{7. 394 
2.068,870  I 

1,620,626  I 
1. 095.  736 
1,994,565  I 

78,711 
112, 931 
32:^,413 

242,990 
178. 336 
209,788 

14,256 

54,074 

124, 070 

70,823 

40,604 

104,386 

1.800 
6,000 


1,075 
1,690 
6,658 

4,059 
3.423 
4.551 


1,116 
2,030 
4,239 

2,976 
8,392 
6.917 

47 
173 
872 

3,100 
3.851 
4,314 

9.446 
10,339 
15,822 


421,820 

562,249 

1, 398, 120 

067.028 

654,085 

1,572,284 

17.924 

33,367 

135,220 

817, 212 

787.867 

1, 147, 784 

1,901,612 
1..'>7I,740 
4, 773. 752 


30, 198 

1,600 
131,786 
126,  765 

546,059 
1, 070. 3l»5 
4, 783, 378 

1.986,119 
2,242,50:t 
4, 356, 045 

117. 075 
700,294 
609,693 

940,665 
641,569 
741, 942 

32, 772 
281,875 
216. 802 

229.856 
243, 375 
193,006 

20.000 
34,000 


3,059 
3.652 
4,235 

9,097 

9.920 

15.209 


1, 163. 2.38 
1.867,213 
2. 733, 322 

1,616,527 
3, 197, 155 
3. 263, 027 

20.177 
230,566 
187.097 

2, 163, 655 
3.144,905 
2,893,684 

.^  563. 985 

9. 627,  (»97 

10,  568, 376 


a  For  purposes  of  comparison  only  the  eniplov^H  engaged  at  the  mill  and  their  wages  are  shown  for  1890 


1,359,083 
2, 649, 634 
8. 135. 996 


58,440 

10,009 
215.918 
248, 79 J 

1. 344. 403 
1,  793. 848 
8. 800. 017 

5, 227. 064 
4.428,050 
8,453,964 

324, 370 
1.051,295 
1, 172, 190 

1,541.038 
1, 076, 455 
1, 236, 736 

72,280 
4:t5, 792 
451,882 

405.041 
411,060 
897, 057 

30,000 
50.000 


e  Xo  report  receiveil  prior  to  1890. 

/SoTth  and  South  Dakota  combined  for  1800  to  compare  with  Dakota  territor>'  for  1870  and  1880. 

ir  Xono  reported  in  1890. 

2588 39 


2. 235. 780 
3, 060, 291 
6,424,307 

4. 044. 376 
4,875.310 
6,306,005 

56.850 
349.635 
428,990 

4, 646.  769 
5, 063, 0:)7 
6. 093, 940 

12, 324.  7.S5 
14.260,830 
19.964,29a 


heading". 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  ETC.— Continued. 


6TATBS  A2a>  TBRBIT0BIB8. 


Year. 


i  Nomber 
,  of  estiib- 
liahments 
report- 
ing. 


Capital. 


AVKRAOB  NOCBKB  OP  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


t»^^   Total  wagea. 


number. 


Males 

above 

16  years. 


Females 

above 
15  Tears. 


Children. 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


Value  of 
products, 
including 
receipts  from 
custom  work 
and  repair- 
ing. 


Indian  territory  (a) 


Iowa 


Kansas. 


Kentucky. 


LouiHiHua 


Maine . 


Maryland 


Massachuftftts 


Michigan. 


Minne8ota. 


Mississippi . 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 


New  York 


North  Carolina 


North  DakoU(c). 
Ohio 


Oklahoma  (d) , 
Oregon 


1870 
1880   . 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
181H) 

.  1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

.  1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890  ' 

1870 
1880 
1890 

-  1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

-  1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 

i  1880 

1890 

1870 
'  1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870  i 

1880  ; 

1890 

1870    ' 
1880 
1890    I 

1890 

1870    I 

1880 

1890 

1890 

1870 
1880 
1800    , 


3 

545 
328 
137 

193 

146 

27 

562 
670 
595 

152 
175 
122 

1.099 
848 
831 

391 
369 
212 

644 
606 
464 

1.571 
1.649 
1,918 

207 
234 
317 

265 
295 
338 

806 
881 
748 

31 
36 
30 

50 
38 
31 

18 
9 
(b) 

723 
680 
531 

285 
284 
110 

12 
26 
26 

3.510 
2,822 
1,664 

523 
776 
688 


2,230 
2,352 
1.427 

8 

165 
238 
300 


$16. 000 

3,925.001 

4,  946,  ^90 

17. 487, 825 

642,955 

262.975 

70.865 

1,  724. 686 
2.290.558 
6.  554. 974 

541.800 

903.950 

5,586.598 

6, 614, 875 

6. 339, 396 

11.883,447 

1, 0*5. 600 
1.237,694 
1, 449, 795 

2, 054, 829 
2, 480, 340 
5, 002, 033 

26. 990. 450 

39, 260. 428 

110,990.328 

3.311.140 

6.771.145 

28.321,062 

1.153.917 

9^>2, 595 

4,433,229 

3.241.670 
2. 867, 970 
7,658,118 

146.000 
208,200 
831,323 

152.200 
93.375 
96,539 

193,500 
132,000 


I 


2, 428, 193 
3, 745, 790 
6. 222, 380 

2,238.900 
1,657.395 
1.546,530 

47.100 

74,675 

193,335 

15.110,981 
13.230,934 
20,734.448 

1, 175, 050 
1,743,217 
5,319,589 

118.830 

6,191.679 

7,944,412 

11.735.666 

16,006 

913,282 
1,577,875  I 
7,542,835  i 


39 

3,782 
2,989 
7.011 

1.161 
516 
120 

2,497 
2.6»1 
6,782 

1.054 

976 

3,091 

8.506 
6,663 
8,932 

1.245 
1.239 
1.678 

2.291 
1.970 
3.214 

20.058 
24.235 
46. 592 

2,952 

2.854 

10.783 

1,954 
1.170 
4.434 

3,900 
3.503 
5,740 

161 
142 
629 

202 
140 
162 

324 
35 


$12,800 

995.962 

825.244 

2,153,582 

282.662 
66,757 
16,179 

482,683 

671,939 

1.798,855 

284.953 

200,06:^ 

1,249.460 

2, 449, 132 
1, 161, 142 
2, 519, 609 

259,551 
223.786 
389.747 

569,300 

431.612 

1, 194. 253 

6.  400, 283 

6.967.905 

14.677,436 

880,028 

924,473 

3, 383, 765 

580.066 

197.867 

1,287,391 

1,031.513  ' 

669.644  i 

1,569,062  > 

80,965 

47,945 

325.497 

47.102 
29.313 
50,197 

15  S.  930 
9,892 


39 

3.563 
2.526 
6,647 

1,153 
507 
118 

2.425 
2.506 
6. 666 

1.038 

943 

3.039 

8,463 
6.480 
8.765 

1.229 
1.216 

1.  »>cW 

2. 266 
1.940 
3.195 

19.252 
22,732 
45.799 

2.899 

2,732 

10,740 

1,907 
1,123 
4,374 

3.789 
3.408 
5.628 

161 
142 
628 

202 
136 
162 

324 
35 


17 

99* 

1 


13 
1 

8 

2 

"38* 

2 

'io7* 


31 


1 


15 

63 
143 
299 

I 

14  ; 

22 
16 

15 

"22 

11 

'so' 


202 
463 
265 

7 

9 
o 

59 

94 

108 

14 

33 
14 

41 

183 

60 

16 
23 
59 

25 

30 

4 

743 

1,360 

494 

39 

100 

27 

32 
47 
38 

100 
95 
32 


I- 


r 


$23,900 

3.302,782  i 
4.141.885 
7,945.831  ' 

822,028 

447.449 

43,298 

1.805.591  , 
2,  410. 743 
4,370,822  ! 

519.938  - 
1, 187. 059 
3, 073, 144  I 

6,872,723  ' 
4,951,957  : 
5,950,780 

674,858  I 
1, 106, 795  , 
840.257 

2,065.375  ' 

1.901,105 

2,682,932 

14.347,661  I 
32,251,372  i 
45,6.5.543 

2.193.965 

4,529.055 

13,670.811  ; 

I 

828.793  ■ 

1,219,116 ; 

2, 852, 530 

3. 428, 2:^5 
3.215.292 
4, 212. 768 

172.098 
278.098 
546. 575 

118,975 
164,878 
63,552  . 
i 
135.450  i 
162,810  , 


3,398 
3,104 
4.651 

1,145 
768 
674 

63 
172 

330 

j 

15,409  ! 
11.445 
13, 164 

I 
2.361 
3,029 
«.651  I 

138  I 
I 
8,237 
9.817 
13,066 

35 


579 
8.777 


725,304 

548,556 

1,459,929 

369,835 
179.693 
230.583 

35,425 

24,240 

161,981 

3,438.601  : 

2,162,972 

3,508.607 

379.611  . 
447.431 
1,336,896 

25,810  I 

1,535,909  • 
1,708,300 
3,722,961  I 

6,  WO  •■ 

261,785  , 
242, 154   , 

1,000. 6n  II 


3.379 

3,056 
4,4£0 

1,122 
760 
665 

63 
172 
328 

14,720 
11,056 
12.729 

2,329 
2,938 
6.580 

138 

8,046 

8.760 

12,630 

35 

OcO 
566 

8,752  j 


116 


12 
48 
45 

23 
8 
6 


2. 4n,  427 
2,272,991 
2.471.8:^8 

1.612,802 
989.979 
692,537 

40,063 
117.056 
172.321 

11.228,613 
9,119,263 
8,716.806 

970,204 
1.577,130 
3,007,183 

36.045 

5,038,078  ! 
8,800,100  : 
7,502,708  I 

13,000 

858,273 
1,3:41,342 
2,970,902 


$41,950 

5,794.285 

6.185.628 

11,829.065 

1. 736.  :«i 

682,697 

85,521 

3, 662, 080 
4,064,361 
7,809.082 

1,212,037 
1.704,640 
5.599.7U 

11.395,747 

7.933.868 

10, 907, 438 

1,501.471 
1, 813,  332 
1,595.282 

3.556.870 
3, 120, 184 
5, 109. 998 

31, 946, 390 
52.449,928 
73,484,300 

4.299,102 

7.366,038 

21, 013. 010 

2,160,667 
1,920.335 
5, 670, 774 

6,363.112 
5,265.617 
7,487.844 

430.967 

527.695 

1,178,380 

278,205 
265.062 
154.945 

432,500 
243.200 


4,286,142 
.3,842,012 
5,017.062 

2,745,317 
1,027,040 
1,215,524 

121.225 
173,990 
389  701 

21,238,228 
14,3.-10,010 
10,457,811 

2.000,243 
2.072,700 
5,707,087 

70,173 

10,235.180 
13,804,400 
15, 101, 730 

27,200 

1,014,211 
2,030,403 
6,904.016 


o  No  report  receired  prior  to  1800. 
b  None  reponed  in  ino. 


eSeeDftkota. 

d  Part  of  Indian  tenitory  prior  to 


1800. 
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Table  1.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  ETC.—ContiDued. 


8TATKS  AND  TKBBIT0BIB8. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


Year. 


SoQth  Carolina . 


SoQth  Dakota  (a). 
Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Tennont 


Virginia 

Washington. 


We«t  Virginia. 


Wiaconsin 


Wyoming 


1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 

1870 
1880 
1890 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
report- 
ing. 


3,739 
2,827 
1,853 

81 
49 
29 

227 
420 
328 

41 

702 
755 
787 

324 
324 
284 

05 

107 
30 

637 
688 
736 

605 
907 
638 

46 

37 

310 

343 
472 
428 

720 
704 
853 

8 

7 

17 


Capital 


$24, 804, 304 
21,418.588 
43,522,780 

161,200 
144,250 
125,921 

583,425 
1,056,265 
1, 727,  215 

251,255 

1,622,741 
2,004.503 
7, 186, 127 

870, 491 

1, 660, 952 

10, 674,  707 

838.500 
272, 750 
196,983 

2,872.451 
3,274,250 
7,615,495 

979,386 
2, 122, 925 
4, 364,  702 

1,285,202 

2,456,450 

19,445,429 

981,950 
1,668,920 
4,541,072 

11,448,545 
19,824,059 
84.419,243 

110,500 

26,700 

160,049 


▲VEBAOB  NUMBER  OF  BMPLOr£s  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 

Total  wages. 

17.427 
14.914 
18,663 

$5,261,576 
2,918,459 
5.466,123 

204 
152 
186 

39,826 
33, 143 
62,108 

1,212 
1.468 
2,445 

200,806 
221.963 
427, 133 

362 

98,260 

2,910 
3,718 
8,148 

578,364 

549,222 

2, 194, 615 

1.750 
3,186 
6,820 

390,149 

732. 914 

2,572,921 

541 
385 
228 

139.533 
65.175 
61,756 

2,782 
2,511 
6,381 

729.925 

426,953 

1, 699. 847 

2,283 
4,011 
5.980 

343,823 

540,2.31 

1.361,638 

474 

499 

7,637 

388.830 

200,5.39 

4,060,231 

1,515 
2,183 
4,308 

349,368 

459, 945 

1,164,254 

12.461 

8,465 

82.755 

3. 755, 089 

2, 257. 218 

10, 046. 413 

213 

38 

113 

104,500 

6,380 

42.078 

Males 

above 

16  years. 


17,278 
14,443 
18,365 

194 
139 
185 

1,183 
1.4.31 
2,445 

359 

2,868 
3.577 
8,004 

1.714 
3.136 
6,78a 

638 
375 
227 

2,761 
2,411 
6,271 

2,254 
3,922 
5,555 

474 

495 

7,601 

1,484 
2,057 
4,255 

11,795 

7.748 

32,281 

211 

38 

111 


Females 

above 
15  years. 


Children. 


15 

8 
114 


1 

i 


7 

22' 

15 
1 
9 


6 

'53 

16 

'337 


25 
3 

"io 

362 
250 
332 

1 
..... 


134 
463 
184 

9 
13 


28 
37 


35 
141 
122 

21 
49 
31 

3 
10 


Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 


15 
100 
57  I 

13 
89  I 

88  ' 


4 

11 

28 

126 

43 

904 
467 
142 


$14, 940, 096 
13, 955, 430 
15,392,468 

157.079 

.120,888 

112, 766 

581,499 

1,  237.  .361 

974,  782 

180, 757 

1.446,782 
2, 142. 885 
5. 019, 282 

644,274 
2, 096,  775 
6, 322, 076 

266.047 
238, 274 
126, 932 

1.731,516 
2.021,868  • 
3, 823. 608 

860,949 
1. 983, 777 
2, 905. 958 

580.259 
1,188.075 
7, 930, 443 

682, 180 
1,375.372 
2, 968.  511 

7, 422. 866 
12, 471, 473 
33. 212, 511 

99.000 
27.350 
52,166 


Value  of 

products, 

including 

receipts  from 

custom  work 

and  repair* 

ing. 


$28,938,985 
22, 457, 359 
27,772,834 

257,258 
240,579 
244.490 

1,197,005 
2,031,507 
1,982,583 

375, 709 

'3, 390, 687 
.3, 744, 905 
8,941,996 

1, 960, 851 

3.673,449 

11.328,257 

661, 431 
375, 164 
234,820 

3, 525, 123 

3. 258. 816 

6. 843. 817 

2,111,055 
3,434.163 
5, 541, 825 

1,307,585 

1, 734.  742 

15,067,627 

1. 478, 390 
2, 431. 857 
5, 239, 340 

15,130,719 
17, 952. 347 
52, 115,  739 

268.000 

40,990 

124.462 


a  See  Dakota. 
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2 

3 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


47 
48 
49 
50 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  inTestment. 


8TATK8  AlfD  TKBRTTOBIES. 


Nmnber 
of  estab- 
lUh- 
menta 
report- 
ing. 


The  United  SUtee. 


Alabama.. 
Alaska  . . . 
Arizona  .. 
ArkauHaa. 
California 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware.  . . 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory. 
Iowa 


Kansas  . . . 
Kentncky 
LouiHiaua 

Maine 

Maryland 


Mas^achuRetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisflisHijtpi.... 
Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  HHiii]»shire 

New  JeriM?y 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Norili  Dakota.. 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rho<le*^  Inland  . . 
South  Candina. 
South  DakoU.. 


42  Tennessee 

43  Texas 

44  Utah 

45  I  Vermont.. 

46  I  Virginia  . . 


Washington  ... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Aggregate. 


Logging  (conducted  by  milling  establishments). 


Timbered 

land 

(tributary 

to  mill). 


I 


Total. 


21,011     $9,170,707    $496,339,968 


Tools,  im- 
plements, 
and  live 
stock. 


Railways 
and  equip- 
ment. 


Canals  or 
chutes. 


$129,124,147    $60,442,226    $13,695,450  $10,555,328  i      $462,011 


437 

10 

4 

523 

221 

109 
157 
47 
202 
434 

41 

357 

1,603 

3 

137 

27 
595 
122 
831 
212 

464 
1.918 
317 
338 
748 

30 

31 
531 
110  ' 

2,: 

1,664  i 

688 ; 

5  . 
1,427 

8  ' 

300 
1,853  : 
29 
328 

41  '•■ 


145,420 
21,350 

i45,'726* 
64,600 

31,781 
43.780 
24,196 
128,110 
86,225 

9.250 
257. 015 
596,048 


161,760 

5.075  ; 
372,734 
71.130  1 

448. 146  I 
116,970 

247.950  I 
863,150 
314,175  1 
155,300 
312, 795 


34,400  ! 
230,060  ' 
91,775  V 
6,  750  , 

933,260 
91.622 


984.075 
8,400 

89,100 

975,  450 

22.250 

78.225 

7,100 


787 

262,950 

284 

84,515 

30 

12,900 

736 

95.540 

638 

176, 700 

310 

133,200 

428 

15,800 

853 

2U6,455 

17 

7,500 

7. 225, 170 

105,727 

212. 975 

6,818.943 

15,833,636 

838,656 
1,010,056 

252, 791 
5.398,499 
4,884,568 

419.880 

4.056.562 

11, 238, 573 

16,000 

17,487,825 

70,865 

6,554,974 

5, 586.  598 

11,883.447 

1,449,795 

5.002.033 

110,990,328 

28,321,062 

4,433.229 

7,658,118 

831,323 

96.539 

6,222,380 

1, 546, 530 

193, 335 

20, 734. 448 

5, 319. 589 

118.830 

11,735.666 

16,605 

7, 542. 835 

43,  522, 780 

125.921 

1,727,215 

251,255 

7, 186. 127 

10, 674, 707 

196.983 

7,615,495 

4, 364,  702 

19,445,429 

4,541,072 

84,419,243 

160,049 


1,452,039 


1,570,740 
6,042,554 

77, 710 

92.040 

37.410 

1. 157. 426 

1,056,915 

12.600 
236,691 
771,040 

3,990,528 

4,210 

369.360 

698.963 

1,678,897 

208,980 

320,240 

35.585,723 

5,860,444 

745,253 
1, 107, 314 

17,780 

4,200 

1,208.350 

lO-J,  951 

4,890 

3, 477, 995 

1, 128, 912 

8,120 

1, 281. 075 


I 


1,477,428 

2,198 

100,000 

785,696 

3,674,633 

160,381 
59.027 
28,847 

705,920 
1,070,500 

67,225 

265,951 

691, 6:12 

400 

1,398,050 

7,775 

427, 701 

668.439 

1,516,734 

141, 755 


Ri\-er 

improTe- 

ments. 


Teasels 

used  in 

teanspor- 

tation. 


$2,232,188  I  $3,743,422 


I 


332, 171  i 
14,806,556  I 
4.547,065  ! 
598,851 
734.904  I 

61,060  '' 
2,240  i 
476.635  ! 
49,230 
31,100 

2,306.560 
523,465 


321,502 

478 

50,000 

334,063 

662.983 

126,946 

37,032 

20,447 

149, 010 

419,213 

33,075 

78,424 

338,059 

400 

48,525 

6.350 

119.324 

148.881 

483,120 

72,495 

200,711 
2, 595, 190 
664.837 
131.535 
251,914 

32,795 

1,750 

280,215 

38,130 

28,050 

524, 141 
207,302  ! 


717, 105 


125,301 


311.970 
1,897,948 

400 


5,400 
69,050 

3,500 


19,250 


5.825 
72,300 

250 


442,115 
577,391 

1,400 

390 

2,591 


2,500 
200 

3,300 


2,550 

75 

44,260 

175,640 

2,260 

4,425 

2.085 

1,233,509 

169,200 

312,373 

135,481 

2.000 


110 
5,666 


5,050 
1,710 

1,000 

2,800 

100 


30,300 
1,720 


41,580 
486,878 

200 

150 

2,000 

56,100 

14,850 


35.750  , 
66 


2,600 


9,590 
13,285* 


54,150 


7,967 

24.038 

2,400 

400 


80,700 
50 


56,750 
12,000 

75,644 
425,191 
281,597 


20,200 


2,260 
25,050 
'4,256 


23,174 


»  2,175 
19,500 

145,350 
22,500 


1,651.618 
74,500 
U.700 
52,000 


1,000 


185,400 
157.845 


3,850 
1.620 


1.744.731 

15,338.632 

11.150 

380,633 

22,400 

554,775 

2. 806. 901 

2,100 

1,439.680 

647.302 

3.829,172 

852,011 

31,181.210 

2,100 


987.921 


320,313 


23,510 


2,050 


926,802 

4, 747, 921 

6,370 

333.333 

28.650 

402,292 

1,  .•»56, 612 

20.021 

754,603 

490,348 

975.376 

540,051 

11,149,790 

1,947 


260,109 

928,380 

4.570 

161,000 

23,850 

183,784 
356,995 
8.471 
366.9^3 
248,805 

279,038 

149.859 

1,995,001 

1.375 


211.891 
1,200,889 


18,175 
27,660 


95,950 
9.289 


50.680 
43,800 


11.  ISO 


32,825 
190,099 


92.425 
3.230 


132,475 


8,150 


3,000 


3,*  150  I 


30,357 
730.615 


153, 450 
152, 343 

191.923 

118.0:t5 

1,150,677 


5,325 
900 


4.600 

400  i 

3.3,760 
7,460  •• 
55.820  I 


5.050 
21,287 

1,000 
33.025 

3  675 

ia25a 

37,750 
733.231 


5.720 
35,675 


2,750 
6,600 

171.400 
1.200 
610,001  j 
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SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND   TERRITORIES:  1890. 


CAPITAL— continued . 


Logglnff,  etc. — Con- 
tinued. 


,    Saw  logs, 
bolto,  hewed 
'  timber,  ties, 
I    poetis  ^tc. 
<not  deliver- 
ed at  mill). 


$25. 178, 891 


188,400 


5,000 

60.554 

385,538 

9,695 
18.395 

6,200 
44.350 
18,102 

25,000 
1.37, 387 
3K5.630 


All  other 
capital 

investea 
specifically 
in  logging. 


$4, 574, 036 


1,115,581 

1,200 

171,817 

226,456 

703.544 

24,640 

34,856 
8,478,133 
2, 187. 736 

93.740 
268.031 

845 

490 

66,295 

7.600 

2,U00 

1,215.090 
66.400 


567,978 


75, 570 


45.000 
26,284 
99,9:i6 

19,390 

3,450 

200 

6,795 

39,594 

^450 
11,200 
65,076 


200,620 

150 

26,385 

97,962 

112,425 

5.695 

18,875 

414, 948 

1, 145, 157 

14.103 

24,818 

370 


23,975 
3.450 
1,050 

231.449 
37.229 


Direct  investment — Continued. 


MiU  plant. 


Lumber  and  faw  niillH. 


Total. 


$134, 513, 342 


62,890 


272.407 

2,105,037 

1.800 

1 

38.970  ' 
292,626  1 

17,193 
4,100 

8.365 
700 

158,240 
90,700 
10,200 

144. 470 
85,078 

13,816  , 
120.440  1 

350 
49.325  ; 
42,847 

209.106 

165.196 

5,  S47. 568 

512 

71.900  , 
60,549 
1.067.492 
60 

2,790,443 

94, 505 

80,200 

2,533.013 

2,997,654 

278,245 

503,261 

132,660 

2, 236, 115 

1,818,299 

190,400 


Total. 


$121,562,226 


1,279,565, 
4,422.715  ' 

6,000 
3,082,964  I 

42.280 

2,  £38, 5.33 

2,089.452 

4. 256, 129 

635,581 

2, 142, 745 
22,055,487 
0,969.263 
1,856.423 
3,314,990 

200,300 

51.895 

2,366.999 

760.  417 

108,637 

8, 037. 385 
2,449.756 

58.300  I 
5.067,882  1 

11,380 

2.900.413  '! 

9, 037, 529 

76,735 

761,569 

104, 025 

2, 798, 661 
3.223.393 
78.502 
2,642.782 
2, 078, 284 

8.016,691 

1,309.417 

13, 943. 589 

81,877 


2, 272, 771 

88,205 

65,200 

2, 149, 340 

2,801,679 

219.295 

488.361 

125,  310 

2,034,215 

1, 672, 680 

173.500 

1,190.830 

4, 059,  830 

6,000 

2, 757, 314 

85.680 

2. 319, 648 

1, 849. 402 

4, 047. 467 

586,356 

1. 898, 175 
21, 195,  746 
6,027,731 
1. 501, 053 
2, 703, 430 

172.875 

51,895 

2,213.259 

673.717 

106,236 

7. 336,  508 
2, 109.  241 

54,300 
4,684,297 

11,380 

2.641,433 
8, 469. 960 

70.735 
730.804  i 

95,875  I 

2,441.654  i 
2, 477. 142  I 

67,272 
2. 365, 357 
1,773,063 

7, 226. 703 

1. 159.  l.'W 

12. 299. 266 

61,877 


Land. 


$25, 075, 154 


373,282 

4,250 

600 

348,442 

392,420 

16,745 
158,750 

18.665 
511.302 
159, 191 

17.210 

190,240 

639,212 

400 

629,898 

1,460 

261,828 

552,620 

785.586 

76,978 

528,185 

4,009,096 

1,912,826 

162, 435 

894.891 

25.375 

8,470 

862.934 

868,712 

3.751 

1,837,528 

291.728 

9,800 

887,494 

280 

752.808 

1,495,464 

13.870 

125. 752 

6,115 

574,051 
298,809 
4,530 
310, 145 
408,614 

2,329,706 

131.341 

2, 1K>.  563 

1,302 


Buildings. 


Machinery, 

tools,  ana 

implements. 


r28. 760, 003  !    $67, 727, 009  • 


515,004 

26.350 

10,500 

442,826  i 

822,635  ! 

22,950 
114,025 

26,545 
896.025 
876,123 

29.  n5 

236,847 

742.730 

800 

636,135 

2,770 

597,280 

328, 438 

1,851,520 

105,060 

571,458 

6, 196. 922 

1, 166, 250 

350,430 

450,937 

33,150 

9,500 

787,859 

.    123.905 

li,385 

2,206.735 
381.018 

6,960 
985,382 

1,35<» 

512.440 

2, 149. 982 

17. 115 

103,396 

16.860 

426,791 
517.220 
8,420 
791.027 
262,787 

1,517.282 

160.371 

3. 189. 303 

9,000 


1, 384, 485 

57,605 

54,100 

1, 358, 072 

1.586,624 

179.600 

215.586 

80,100 

1. 126. 888 

1, 137, 366 

126, 575 
763,743 

2.677,888 
6.300 

1,491,281 

81,450 
1, 460, 540 

968,344 
1,910,361 

404.318 

798,532 

11,989,728 

2,950.155 

988.188 
1, 357, 602 

114,350 

38,925 

1,062,466 

181.  lOU 
88,100 

3.292.246 

1, 436, 495 

87,560 

2.811,421 

9,750 

1, 376, 186 

4,824,514 

89,750 

601/<56 

72.900 

• 

1, 440, 812 
1,661,113 
54, 822 
1.264,185 
1.101,662 

8,378.715 

858,447 

6. 924. 400 

51, 575 


Planing  mills  operated  by  lumber  manufacturers. 


Total. 


$11,244,854 


202.093 

6,300 

15,000 

310,811 

184,975 

58,450 

14,400 

7,360 

184,038 

125.063 

16,900 

73, 135 

324,435 


Land. 


$2, 328, 131 


279,060 

6,600 

195,345 

203,626 

189.837 

49,075 

221,045 
761,854 
872,817 
280,225 
677,670 

23.425 


133,115 

86,400 

2,401 

612,427 

166,385 

4,000 

868,635 


253,705 
641,640 

6.000 
25.  ."iOO 

8,075 

837.772 
500,360 
ll,2:i0 
245.915 
103,236 

712.830 

118,661 

1,644,089 

20.000 


89,710 


26.673 
19,280 

18.900 

1,550 

400 

24.605 

13,896 


Buildings. 


Machinery, 

tools,  and 

imple- 

menta. 


$2, 513, 531 


74,690 


7.026 
26,630 


6,000 
64, 497 
34,195 

10,500 

8,150 

2.300 

38.383 

25. 126 

2.800 
17,160 
99,765 


$6,402,692 


177, 693 

6.300 

10.000 

219,641 

131,500 

29.050 

9,700 

4,650 

121,060 

86  043 

14,100 

48,950 

198,040 


Dry  kilns. 


$1, 706, 762      1 


86,000 


17.960 

77,925 

31,970 

8,650 

61,725 
149, 730 
350.485 

18,860 
406,066 

600 


23.665 

51,450 

1 

83.875 
16.425 


48,200 

2,600 
49.885 
61,700 
56,562 

7,676 

63.976 

173,343 

165, 021 

90,926 

42,025 

4,826 


194,860 

4.000 
127,500 

74,000 
101.305 

82.850 

106.346 
438.  781 
857,311 
170, 450 
129,580 

18,000 


69,300 


83.835 
68.248 


34.600 

9.750 

200 

150, 480 

29.360 

1,600 

94.125 


74.860 

25.200 

2.200 

378. 072 

119.600 

2,500 

206,210 


51.630 
116,958 


2,610 
400 


4,700 
400 


66,420 

99.010 

182.342 

37,990 

101.370 

451,000 

4,300 

2,600 

4,830 

26,310 

43,600 

176, 005 

82,905 

55.965 

104,366 

282,300 

88.  &V) 

341,180 

12,660 

29.086 

76. 915 

202,929 

459.246 

881.914 

4.000 

6,000 

10,000 

168,240 
856,434 

6,000 
18,850 

7,275 


225, 579 


72, 862 
11,000 

600 
600 


17,862 
20,656 


15,600 
88,460 


46,600 

100 
23,640 
36,426 
18.826 

160 

23,625 
97,887 
08.717 
76. 145 
33,890 

4.000 


a 

8 
4 

6 
0 

7 
8 
• 

,10 
11 

13 

18 
14 
16 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
26 

20 


27 
28 

20,625  29 
30U  '30 
'31 


88,450 
175, 130 

'24*950 


32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
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47 

48 
49 
50 


CAPITAL — ooDtinued. 


Direct  invefltment — Continued. 


STATES  AKD  TKHHITORIKS. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
85 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


Live  ahseta. 


M18CSLLAXBOU4  KXPKHSXS. 


Total. 


Logs  and 
bolts  at  mill. 


Lomber  or 

other 
products  on 

hand. 


Caah,  bills 

and  accounts 

receivable, 

and  all 

Bondriea  not 

elsewhere 

reported. 


The  United  States 


I 


$172,260,253        $31,437143       |74,094  959       |t66,728, 151 


Alabama . . 

Alajika 

Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delawan.^  . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
Iowa 


Kansa8  . . . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maino 

Mary  laud . 


^Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Miuu(\**ota 

Mississippi  — 
Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  J»'rsey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Penn.Hvlvania . . 
Rhode*  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. 


42  Tennessee 

43  I  Texas 

44  UUh 

45  I  Vermont. - 

46  Virginia  . . 


Washington  . . 
"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1,505,260 

9.024 

32.775 

1,929,494 

3, 118, 795 

322,320 

356,328 

53,874 

1.299.038 

938,794 

149,655 

2, 274. 355 

5, 353, 186 

9.600 

9, 016  283 

16,600 

3.219,380 

2, 129, 744 

4,431,687 

463. 479 

2,206,877 

38. 542, 562 

10.944.288 

1, 232. 702 

2. 500, 910 

552,183 

38,204 

2, 170,  396 

63:i,932 
48. 708 

6,912  508 

1,217,456 

52.410 

4, 398. 788 

5,225 

1.970.889 

14,398.608 

31.666 

251.680 

96.180 

3, 4:{0, 399 
3.287.801 
96,360 
2, 778,  AM 
1, 148, 768 

6,621,190 

1.839.593 

28,144,651 

74, 125 


203,545 

2,874 

5,150 

219. 284 

424,678 

11,042 

32.864 

3.278 

174.799  I 

165, 180  I 

20.005 

329,369 

919,979 

3.400 

355.706 

1.700 

1,236,709 

578  730 

1,592.945 

68,861 

563.537 

5, 623, 802 

2,091,540 

261,232 

185. 707 

181. 145 

5.027 

699,609 

168. 5  J4 

3,329 

1.611.965 

245, 195 

1,610 

893,  471 

3,490 

389,666 

2, 60t>,  643 

1,800 

47.229 

9,245 

609.749 
369,407 
10.800 
775,036 
223,070 

1,092.989 

453,636 

5.955,207 

9,375 


570,388 

4,579 

26,750 

838.787 

1,308,913 


133, 
198, 
23, 
5.18, 
343, 

77, 

1. 152, 

2,115, 

3, 

4,108. 


7.975 
1, 080. 076 

581, 161 
1,562,439 

206,696 

856,109 

16, 990, 104 

4. 698. 078 

404,331 
1,373,371 

158,390 

19.538 

747.226 

199.949 

15,210 

2, 735, 693 

447,750 

35.640 

2, 013, 107 

700 

601. 977 

6, 228. 791 

15,241 

101.606 

37,460 

•1,878,069 

1, 249. 727 

30,285 

1,366,867 

477.656 

1,765.185 

943,888 

13,791,991 

28,375 


399 
275 
295  ! 
784  I 
165  I 

910 
517 
659 
000 
847 


I 


731,  .327 

1,571 

875 

871.423 

1, 385, 204 

177,879 
1*25, 189 
27,301 
585.455 
430,449 


51, 

792, 

2,317. 

3. 

4,551, 

6, 

902, 

969, 

1.276. 

187, 


Total. 


Kent 
paid  for 
tenancy. 


$20, 136, 273 


740 
439 
548  , 
200  , 

730 :, 

925  I 
595  ,! 
85;i  I, 
303  : 
922 


787. 231 

15, 928. 656 

4, 154, 670  '■ 

567, 139 

941,832 

212,648 

13,639 

723.561 

265,449 

30.169 

2,564,850 

524,511 

15.160 

1,492,210 

1,035 

979. 246 
5,569,264 

14.625 
102.845 

49.475  I 

942,581 

1,668,667  ; 

55,275 

636.527 

448,042 

3, 766, 016 
442,069 
8,397,456  i 
3^375  I 


291. 915 

5,252 

10.485 

279,852 

537.224 

45.767 

38,799 

7.894 

265,080 

202,800 

17.858 

352.783 

616,250 

1,000 

633,997 

4,109 

380.272 

213.535 

546,396 

54,246 

312,654 

4,258,006 

1,296.220 

205.833 

365,757 

41.545 

6,714 

221,162 

48.089 

13.812 

980,523 
213. 801 

3,745 
626,994 

2.075 

334,244 

1.326,626 

7,698 

68,560 

12.707 

340,635 
435,657 
8,542 
281,835 
228,723  jl 


762,680 

163, 140 

3,056,080 

6,702 


12,298 

277 

27,086 

7,626 

87,457 

10, 318 

21,647 
81.092 
35.694 
12.805 
19,388 


71.288 
1,520 

12.432 
70,375 
2,325  I 
6, 567 
440  . 

18.604  : 
5,748 

818  > 
8,547  ' 

10.349  ; 

16,630  i 
5,510 
26.503 
540 


Taxes. 


$82.%  503 

16,145  { 
2.227;. 

*i3,776  i 
7,601  ; 

2,940  I 
3,451  ; 
1,257 
15,895 
8,075 

550 
20.489 

50, 112  ; 


$3, 179. 127 


2,287 

18,813 

7,799 

480 

I 

71,894 
7,924  . 


30,175 


85 

37,604 

112,985 

6.763 

4,131 

7«7 

31.000 

28,676 

2.722 

22,067 

73.837 

200 

67.634 

409 

22,583 

28.370 

67.229 

6,309 

34.085 

992,414 

165.098 

27.158 

33.381 

5,019 

349 

36,550 

6,115 

1,520 

84.8o0 

16, 324 

3,223 

67,095 


Insoranoe. 


Bemdrs, 
ordinary, 
of  build- 
ings and 
macninery. 


Amoant 
paid  for 
contract 
sawing. 


$2,922,030     $5,084,086       $261,368 


33,494 

186,874 

433 

7,889 

2,479 

30.212 
40,361 
938 
31.062 
15,488 

107.737 

21.146 

682,970 

1,297 


46,909 


3.000  I 
34,699 
53.144 


100,270 

3. 025 

5.175 

97, 571 

174.711 


1,771  : 

18.9.19 

5,166; 

15,920 

1.353 

2,965 

39.117 

75. 131 

23,979 

73.695 

917 
31.494 
61.207 


104.446 

226 

34,354 

45.037 

67.140 

6.804 

36.117 

675.082 

249.732 

19,397 

36.795 

3,815 

176 

30.942 

6,520 

1,565 

109,336 
35,609 


81.064 


23,046 

202,155  ; 

1,220  I 

4.649 

1,277 

48,018 
66.304 
145 
51.104  ' 
35,999 

89,326  ' 
19,603 
532,156 
115 


7,260 

70.463 

207,753 

200 

139, 510 

1,230 

86,005 

54,8t3 

141, 190 

17,464 

60,495 

971,551 

249,967 

82.128 

85,589 

11,599 
1,700 

79,210 
8,631 
6,954 

213,647 
77,581 

222 
161, 467 

295 

108,971 

301, 931 

2,650 

22,451 

5,775 

103,861 

137,845 

1.760 

91,990 

66,024 

278,887 

50,490 

004,190 

2,785 


1.000 


3,180 


525 


26. 606 


16.  Oi  0 


150,568 


16,000 


2,275 


3,750 
11,101 

19,000 
2,900 


a  Includes  employes  engaged  by  contractors,  estimated  at  42,025. 
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SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


I  mSCRLLAXKOUS 

'  KXPBXSE8— continued. 


ATERAOE  NUMBER  OF  BMPLOT^.8  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


r 


Summary. 


Int'ere«t    I         AH 
paid  oil     I    sundrieH 
cash  used  not 


Aggregate. 


Males  abore  16  veara. 


in  the 
business. 


elsewhere 
reporU'd.  |  Average  i 

number.    Total  wages, 
(a) 


Number. 


(a) 


Wages. 


$4,076,113  f3, 787. 956 


31, 496 

65,920 

25 

56,300 

100.504 

2,200 
39,908 
85,099 

8.716 

5.245 

902 

45,372 

36,363 

6,638 

4.886 

630 

58,040 

32, 012 

2.809 

30.6H8 

80,199 

600 

78, 482 

3,600 
177,582 
143, 142 

*  *23i.*627' 

377 

89,487 

27.769 

108.039 

11.386 

1     1,590 

120. 667 

49.850 

48,  735 

1,965 

56.734 
967.402 

i    103. 576 
570, 465 

334.984 
37,  6:m) 
79.586 

17.261 

1,242 

42. 1H7 

10.517 

2. 40.i 

164.119 
36.097 

300 
107.465 

160 

59,323 

195,  i:r7 

925 
6,721 
2,311 

75,234 

109,548 

4,046 

77,793 

35.538 

130.594 

36.643 

786,264 

1.190 


I 


460,349     $126,776,227        454,619  I  $125,931,686 


260.745 

26, 715 

111.018 

3,851 

960 

13.460 

8,507 

890 

336,677 
24,266 


,  460,349 

10, 493 

91 

164 

10.508 

9,192 

1,342 
1,156 
688 
5,875 
9,513 

422 

5, 302 

18, 371 

51 

7,303 

138, 625 
100 

96.978 

210.586 

145 

4.283 

425 

64,706 
73, 576 
a35 
17.589 
54,161 

120,506 

27,448 

441.997 

775 


155 

8.176 

4,081 

17,  134 

2, 210 

4,289 

81,027 

19. 724 

7,  68l> 

8,153 

1,152 
206 

8,052 
777 
442 

20,296 

9,972 

13R 

14,413 

35 

6,457 
39,978 

245 
4,100 

548 

9,614 

11,064 

324 

10,434 

9,153 

10,207 

6,163 

63,361 

118 


2, 997, 960 

22, 735 

104,600 

3, 146, 959 

3,863,930 

502,088 

392. 275 

128. 536 

1, 950, 562 

2, 500, 739 

139,210 
1, 346,  662 
5,574,097    , 

18,100 
2,218,410    i 

2:J,264    ; 

2, 228  471 

1, 599. 395 

3, 475, 025 

49J,  665 

1,598,572 
22,389,411 
4,9>4,813 
2. 140. 229 
2,184,471 

467,755 

55,864 

1, 965, 797 

263,369 

211,041 

4, 963, 841 

1, 994. 177 

25, 810 

4, 112. 992 

6,570 

2,492,170 

10, 328, 271 

85,138 

7I3,2«)6 

157,  115 

2. 506. 615 
4,142,814 
88,747 
2,356,180 
1, 942, 052 

5,102.340 

1. 623, 879 

15, 184, 987 

44,318 


10.319 

91 

164 

10.454 

9,155 

1,335 
1,155 

618  ] 
5.783 
9.380 

418 

5,22:t 

17,818 

51 

6,939 

153 

8,060 

4,029 

16,967 

2,  J  20 

4,270 

80,234 

19,681 

7.620 

8^041 

1,151 
206 

7,891 
768 
440 

19, 861 

9,901 

138 

13,996 

35 

6.432 

39,680 

244 

4,100 

545 

9,470 

11,024 

323 

10.824 

8,728 

10, 171 

6,110 

62  887 

116 


Logging- 


Females  above 
15  years. 


Children. 


TouL 


Num- 
ber. 


^*«««-        her. 


Wages. 


2, 462     $444, 324 


2, 971, 623 

22, 735 

104,600 

3,141,319 

3,853,554 

500.953 

391. 675 

125.986 

1, 937, 554 

2, 487, 341 

138. 510 

1, 337, 129 

5, 481, 11(» 

18,100 

2, 162, 576 

23,064 

2, 215,  600 

1.584,106 

3, 447,  (134 

480.284 

1,593,733 
22, 267, 919 
4, 898.  362 
2, 132. 755 
2, 161, 801 

467, 335 

55,864 

1, 935, 829 

261,869 

210, 481 

4,914,124 

1,986,084 

25.810 

4, 058, 240 

6,570 

2,487,652 

10,281.062 

84,7:^ 

71.3.  206 

156,675 

2, 480, 492 
4. 136,  4g4 
88.  732 
2,338,995 
1,883,616 


5,094.543  , 
1.617,131    ' 
15.102.143    I 

43,768    I 


8 


12 
31 

7 
1 


29 
32 

2 

8 

251 


8 

38 ; 

107  I 

31  : 

I 

15  j 

299  I 

16 

22 

80  i 


116 
3 
2 

216 
17 


82 


21 

114 

1 


22 
9 
1 

53 
337 

25 

10 

332 

1 


2.490 


3.268 
166 


$4C0,217 


Average 

number. 

(a) 


174, 152 


560    i 
8,526   I 

1,135    I. 

j600  !:. 


42 

6 


6,050 
5,550 

500 

1,610 

51,066 


70 

63 

101 

2 

71 

302 


23,847 

5.086    I 
1,85(»    i 


Total  wages. 


Employed  in  woods. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


$38, 991, 794      97, 218 


$22. 920, 082 


2,550 
6,958 

7.848 

200 

7,923 

41,921 


99         22.  151 


265  I      33,683 


1, 752 
12.639 
21.272 

5.300 

4,490 

60.236 

2.682 

2,554 

19, 378 

420 


2 

108 

14 

60 

59 

4 

494 
27 
38 
32 


200 

11,119 

2,650 

6,719 

5.081 

340 

61,256 

3,769 

4,920 

3,292 


24,129 

800  j 
560  I  . 

24. 974 

1,438  I 


45 
6 


5,839 
7U0 


219 
54  i 


24.743 
5,755 


4,370 

5 

67 

3.796 

4,604 

438 

402 

128 

1,636 

3,596 

50 

988 

2,549 

12 
292 

35 
1,394 

990 
8,202  , 

532 

1,075 
34,435 
8,941 
3,246 
2,413 

523 

44 

3,401 

103 

112 

7,132 
3,321 


1,161,239 

562 

46.450 

1,078,089 

1. 869,  365 

178,675 
122, 487 
24. 150 
552. 442 
928.455 

13,990  I 
198. 878  ! 
800,345 
5,300 

64,828 

7,085 
429,616 
349. 935 
955.416 
100, 918 

404. 319 

7.711,975 

1,521,048 

852.838 

615,409 

142, 258  ' 
5,667 

505.868 
32.786 
49,060 

1,365.234 
657.  282 


2,182 

1 

42 

2,762 

3,698 

337 

304 

88 

82«J 

2,425 

38 

485 

1,519 

12 

19 

29 
1,260 

505 
3,941 

421 

885 

21,085 

3, 7'.n> 

1,6.-18 

1.508 

428 

44 

2,138 

90 

71 

3.230 
1,925 


12.304 


335    42,448  ;    1,357 


3,568 

20,896 

400 


4 

184 


950 
25,393 


440 


390,041    1,070 


2.756 

1,788 

15 

122 
31 

9,175 
38,026 

1    57 

1    88 

14,367 
4,542 


5.782 

2,018 

64,035  . 

250  l| 


11 

43 

142 

1 


8,010  I 
10, 410  'l 

2,015  I 
4,730  ' 
18.809 
300 


2.680 

21,315 

59 

1,665 

186 

1.466 
4,244 
06 
4,053 
3,173 

2,570 

1.855 

30,006 

5 


831,409 
4, 862, 148 

23,030 
286,073 

58,855 

312.000 

1.560,803 

26,001 

666,333 

680,414 

1, 042, 100 

460,625 

6,188,674 

3,240 


1,386 

7,162 

30 

1.148 

168 

752 

2,033 

62 

2.212 

1,520 

1,223 

1.213 

18,877 

3 


584,125 

155 

26, 050 

785,  818 

1, 498,  777 

135,089 

89,181 

15,968 

281,468 

622, 956 

12.490 

98. 260 

486.807 

5.300 

4,286 

.'),885 

388,597 

173.  789 

497. 856 

77. 923 

340, 739 
5,025.546 
699,  66:{ 
430, 117 
402,648 

117.835 
5.607 

321, 31H) 
30.536 
24.50J 

633,384 
371,009 


297,957 


451.048 

2, 013.  783 

14.580 

104, 952 

5:1,415 

163,703 
739,208 
16,886 
351,592 
374,134 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
•J3 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


678. 164  47 

307,654  !  48 

8, 266. 807  40 

1,700  i  SO 
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Table  ».— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND 


ATKBAGB  NUMBBB  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— COStlDOed. 


Logging— Contina«d. 


Mill  operations. 


STATES  AND  TBBBITOBIS& 


£niplo5|ed  in  trans-        Employed  by  eon- 
povtaiion  of  logs.  tractors. 


TotAl. 


Offioeni  or  firm  memben. 


Clerks. 


Nam-  '     w^.m^^        Estimated       w^.,^^        Average   rp^^^i  _ ...^k. 
ber.    '     ^•«^-         nomber.        ^^^^'       numbZr.  /^*»^  ^•«**- 

:     ber.         wages.         ^^ 


I 

Males  above  16        Females  above  15       Males  above  16 
years.  yeara.  3'ean. 


Xam-      TTm^.^       Nam-       -iir-— - 
ber.        ^•«"-        ber.        ^^■««»- 


'  ;  I 

1  The  United  States....^  34.909     $6,424,248  42.025     $9,647,464        286.197       $87,784,433      15,508     $7,934,060  64       $34,080        3,779    $2,674,213^ 

2  Alabama 773'        198,379  1.415  378,7^5'         6,123'        1,836,721  272  168.752  1  520  !         106  65.855; 


2 
3 

4 
6 


Alabama 
Abtfka... 
Arisona  . . 
Arkansas. 


6     California 


7  Colorado 

8  1  Connecticut 

9  Delaware . . . 

10  Florida 

11  Georgia 


12  Idaho 

13  lUinois 

14  Indiaoa 

15  Indian  territory 

16  Iowa 


773  ' 

4 

25 

710 

627 

01  . 

42 

20 

283    : 

930 

12 
198 
526  > 


198.379 

4U7  I  . 
19.800     . 
200.078  I 
257,544  . 

39,481 
16,818 
4.552  !. 
91,254    . 
243.658  I 

1.500  I  . 
38.797 
151. 873 


12 


1,680 


17  Kansas  . . . 

18  Kentucky 

19  Louisiana. 

20  Maine.... 

21  Maryland. 


22  Massachusetts. 

23  Michigan 

24  Miunesota 

25  Misaissi 

26  Missour 


fP| 


27  Montana 

28  Kebrartka 

29  New  Hampshire. 

30  New  Jersey 

31  New  Mexico 


122 

221 

2.383 

72 

133  , 
3,775  ■ 
2,097  I 

656  ' 

558 

95 


37.219   I 

85, 146  ,. 

220.314   . 

15,738 

41,505 
6U6.544 
260.511 
172.652 
120.106 

24,423 


852 


82  New  York 

33  North  Carolina 

34  North  IhikoU  . 

35  Ohio 

36  Oklahoma 


33 

1.337 
658 


122, 752  I 
"21,' 760* 

I J 

228.943 
143,832  ! 


267 


86,223 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


Oregon ;        556  140.141 

lVnn}»ylrania 7.753  '    1,054,647 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 440  79.823 

South  Dakota 7  1.840 


42  Tennessee 

43  Texas  .... 

44  Utah 

45  Venuunt.. 

46  Virginia . . 


348 
896 
27 
718 
816 


47  Washington 699 

48  W*«t  Virginia '  538 

49  TViscimMin 4,597  = 

50  Wyoming 2  ' 


68,553 

352.332 

8,:i00 

126.194 

157,859 

216, 125 

125. 574 

638.741 

540 


324 
279 

10 

56 

20 

527 

241 


92.193 
113,  OU 

4.105 

16.488 

3,630 

179, 720 

61,841 


30r» 
504 


61,821 
161,665 


261 

6' 

12 

264 

1.878 

39 

57 

8,975 

3.045 

952 

347 


58.862 

1.200 

3,800 

Ol.UOO- 

237.246 

7,257 

21,985 

2,079.885 

560,874 

250.061) 

92,655 


411 
7 

8 

2,565 
7:« 


I 

61,720  ; 

2,250 
2,*K) 

502.  «r7 
141,541.  : 


20 


5.861 


738 

240, 310 

6,400 

1,793,718 

20 

8,450 

67 

11.298 

11 

3,600 

366 
1,315 

1.123 
828 

648 

104 

7.132 


79,744 

478,263 

1,806 

178,547 

148.421 

247.820 

26.397 

1,233,936 


6,123  ! 

86 

97 

6,712 

4,588 


904  , 

754  i 

560 

4.239  , 

6,917  I 

372 
4.314 
15,822  . 

39 
7,011 

120  i 
6,782 
3.U91  : 
8.932  ; 
1.078 

3,214 : 

46,592 

10,783 

4,434 

5.740 


629  I 
162 
4,651  I 
674  I 
330  I 
I 

13,164 

6,t51 

138 

13,056 

35 

3.  777 

18.663 

186 

2,445 

362 

8,  :48 
6,820 
228 
6,  .381 
5,980 


7.637 
4.308  I 
32,755 
113 


1,836, 

22, 

oo« 

2,068, 

1.994, 

323. 

269. 

104, 
1,398. 
1,572, 


721 
173 
150 
870 
565 


? 


413  I 
788  ■ 
386 
120 
284 


125.220 

1. 147. 784 

4, 773,  752 

12,800 

2, 153, 582 

16.179 

1, 798. 855 

1. 249. 460 

2, 519. 609 

389,747 

1, 194. 253 
14, 677, 436 
3, 383. 765 
1,287.391 
1,569,062 

325.497 

50,197 

1, 459, 929 

2:«),583 

161.981 

3,598.607 

1, 336, 895 

25.810 

3, 722, 951 

6.  570 

1. 660. 671 
5. 406. 123 

62. 108 
427.  i:t3 

98.260 

2. 194, 615 
2, 572, 921 
61.  756 
1.699.847 
1,361.638 

4. 060. 231 

1,164,254 

10,046.413 

42.078 


272 
6 
3 

335 

165 

I 

49 
101  • 

32 
136 
243 

10 

237 

1,199 

1 

138  ' 

14 
460 

93 
428  : 
129 

327 
1,730 
297 
230  , 
447  I 

I 
16 

•23 

289 

43 

14 

1.412 
380  ' 


168.752 

3,000 

380 

176, 171 

144.438 

30,433 

55,282 

9.135 

103,260 

110,848 

6.675 

90,721 

504.  (HX) 

1.000 
12i.631 

2,024 
193, 9:{3 

91,826 
184.  on 

45,909 

150.568 
1.233.291 
249.154 
111.545 
151. 825 

11.700 

8.700 

105,786 

26. 170 

10.256 

485,009 
152. 463 


1.415 
6 


..  I 


22:1 
706 

I 
171 

9 

910 
175 
15 
599 
307 

284 
524 
890 

8 


541.383 
1,400 

141.341 
394.960 

3,961 
53, 247 

5,815 

321.872 
175.237 
8,375 
217,020 
120.076 

297,464 

172.959 

734. 179 

2,875 


1 
6 


1 
1 
3 


1 
14 


5 

1 

10 


750 


600 


1,100 
1.175 


3.950 


600 
9U0 
215 


400 
7.480 


500 


400 


870 
3,210 


800 

1,250 

70 

9,290 


106 
0 

80 
101 

6 


2 

74 
73 

2 
42 

126 


146 

4 

75  ! 
94 

88 

15  '■ 

33 
676 
205 

79  ■ 

71 

8 

1 
55 
11 


129 

69 

3 

94 


75 

197 


r 


26 

21 

79; 

1:K5 

o  I 

27! 
55, 

192  . 
54  ; 
465 
3 


65,855 
548 

49.624' 
70, 117 

2.145 


792 
51,881 
39,255 

900 
28.778 
74. 149 


115,983 

6(K) 

61,883 

74,630 

511.728 

9.750 

30,175 

494.065 

170. 781 

46.162 

50.948 

7.980 

l.OiK) 

34.988 

7,438 


94,038 

27. 716 

3,300 

76,034 


53,855 
153,841 


11, 145 
860 

55,290 
93,140 
1.800 
17,160 
34,477 

160,891 

31.794 

326.317 

1,400 
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SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


AVBBAOE  NUMBER  OP  BMPLOTtiS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES— Continued. 


Mill  operations — Continued. 


Clerks — Con- 
tinued. 


Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled. 


FenuUea  above  15 
yrars. 


Num- 
ber. 


I    


Wage*. 
117  I    $46,845 


Males  above  10  years. 


Number. 


2 


6 
1 


9 
1 


1.200 


600 


::::::::::::::::::! 

1 

5 

1 

1.650 
1,300 

6 

1,694  , 

7 

2,460 

1. 

3,734 

i 

6 

1,899 

23 

10. 067 

3 

1.470 

1 

220 

4 

2.180 

1,450  I 


2,015 
75  : 


2,118 


3,350 

400  i' 


252,129 


5,469 

78 

94 

5,983 

4.208 

816 

635 

336 

3.591 

5,374 

345 
3,893 

i:;,227 

38 
0,183 

100 
5,854 
2,773 
7.928 
1,369 

2,660 
41,851 
9,945 
4,022 
4.808 

579 
138 
3,(M>5 
569 
312 

10,646 

6,011 

135 

10,556 

29 

3,429 
16, 918 

171 
2,195 

338 

6,764 
6,315 
209 
5,493 
4,933 

7,032 

3,593 

80,034 

95 


Wages. 


$73,723,635 


1. 557. 227 
18, 625 
57. 770 

1, 767, 667 
1,741,680 

272, 790 

209,  738 

79,609 

1,213,981 

1, 388, 025 

114,895 

1,003,104 

3, 816, 730 

11,800 

1, 819, 797 

13,355 

1. 444, 786 

1, 028, 709 

2, 156, 377 

308,166 

938.444 

12, 383, 137 

2,875,447 

1,110.260 

1, 284, 748 

^5,397 
40,497 

1. 209. 228 
184. 273 
150,766 

2, 830, 804 

1, 127. 382 

22. 510 

2, 883, 524 

5,170 

1,454,847 
4,731,222 

56.343 
358.508 

89, 345 

1, 732,  339 
2, 269. 353 
51,506 
1.403,577 
1, 122, 530 

3,533,700 

932, 016 

0|  MfO,  ^04 

36.678 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,388 


2 
29 


24 
29 

2 

7 

146 


69 


7 
2 

67 
21 

5 

213 

11 

6 

44 


73 
2 
1 

75 
11 


Wages. 


Children. 


Pieceworkers. 


Males  above  16 
years. 


$249. 524 


38 


18 
68 


18 
8 
1 

48 
35 

16 

5 

271 

1 


620 


400 
7,176 

1,135 


4,400 
4,000 

500 

510 

34,445 


12,676 


1,152 

832 

13, 119 

4,300 

1.600 

35,737 

1,112 

834 

9,498 

420 


Num- 
ber. 


2,616 


164 


17, 875  i 

600  ; 

160 

10, 611 
988 


37 
6 


60 
98 

2 

66 

258 


224 

2 

105 

14 

51 

41 

2 

850 

23 

33 

25 


Wages. 


I 


$333,604 


23,797 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


4,480 
1,850 


9.051   ri.607,984 
102         18, 550 


6,758 
7,648 

200 

7,173 

36,831 


29 
2 


108 
49 


4,121    ! 


2,698 
9.819 


260 


2 
139 


440 

1.816 
1,538 
15 
7.815 
6,726 

3.617 

608 

46,661 

250 


no 

31 


51 

80 

10 

43 

140 

1 


28, 241 

200 

10,354 

2,650 

6,277 

4,372 

100 

43,612 

3,269 

4,620 

2,842 


260 

77 

26 

17 

120 

346 

94 

11 
.63 

717 


180 


277 
79 

321 
75 

176 

1.542 

293 

43 

212 

25 


3,564 
344 


14, 178 
5,655 


35,967 


200 
18,847 


181 

42 

2 

542 
120 


Num- 
ber. 


893 


69,768 
27,954 

16. 910 
4  168  j 
12,300 
15,990 
20,758  i 

2,050  I 
15.648 
285.886  I 


1 

io 


38,337 


95,382 

39,006 

100.502 

15,641 

70.227 
445,451 
81,932 
11,950 
58,871 

10.000 


574 


12,629 
4,542 


7. 010 
9,750 

1,940 

4,730 

18.774 

300 


25 

544 

7 

53 
10 

251 
158 
1 
152 
260 

93 

84 

892 

5 


79.959 

11,202 

400 

139,039 
22,141 


98 

20 


35 
80 
10 

8 
49 

2 
15 
31 


Wages. 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


$113,875 


652 


250 

ieb" 


2 
6 


Wages. 


$66, 6i^ ; 


60 

m 


250 


13, 752 


3,075 


39 
1 
1 

135 
5 


167, 268 


36 


6.110 
139,811 
1,404 
4.233 
1.800 

67,991 
28,861 
60 
44.905 
36,119 

60.379  ,, 
20.737 
316, 819 
1,576 


10,907 
4,204 
1,000- 

700 
6.952 

100 
1,500 
7,200 


4.804 
200 
400 

12.  'MS 
375 


70 
8 
3 


5 
44 


41 


9 
18 

2 

144 

4 

5 

7 


2,550 
200 
200 


750 
6.090 


5,442 


765 


442 
709 

^40 
17.744 
600 
300 
450 


ANIMALS  IN  USE. 


Average 
number. 


80,089 


4,069 


Cost   of 
keep. 


$6, 112, 170 


264.574 


.1. 


16 

4 


111 
5 


2.275 
356 


10,565   I 

100  i 

I' 


160 
5,152 
3,267 

559 

328 

132* 

1,485 

2,988 

66 

505 

1.620 

14 

24 

10 

670 

636 

2,013 

464 

697 

9,304 

2,853 

3,056 

2,160  > 

I 

205  : 

38  > 

2,115  ; 

76 

411 

2.376 
1,759 


5,665   1  76  6,481 


I 


30 


3 


3 
300 

3 

"87 


4,517  ;! 


2 
45 


340 


12 


460 
31,500 

415 

'2,861' 


6 

8 


750 
6,546 


1,738 


1.115 


1,000 
660 

75 : 

1 

35 


1,8.39 

4,056 

36 

1,258 

233 

1,582 
3,891 
131 
2.552 
2,028 

1,235 

981 

9.936 

4 


18.920 
298,968 
261.609 

64,421 

82,501 

7,708 

122.685 

256.994 

5,935 

29.133 

118,856 

1.400 

1.010 

452 

33,007 

39,949 

111,773 

27.285 

65,947 

1,010,715 

206,501 

179,391 

98,899 

26,357 

1.020 

140. 081 

8.015 

14,080 

185.073 
122,  676 


84. 762 


125, 309 

404,241 

3,750 

93,174 

11,206 

92,013 

250.802 

7,184 

16C,  931 

149,340 

145, 536 

78.027 

744.820 

150 


2 
3 

4 
5 
0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 
18 
U 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

2S 
23 
24 
26 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

33 
33 
34 
36 
86 

87 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
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Michleun 


OUahonu- 


iIb  lalud. 
b  Dnkota. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Table  S.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  LUMBER  MILLS  LSD 


[n  opttrmtiomm  stber  thu  plvxlb^  mill. 


;  UiuBtUr. 
|(>riimWror 


(Coat.)      I 


[bi-rnimisuu*... 


2.rm.in 


ae     vi.tfa.ota  t3t,tiT,«ii     k,h 


378.(118        iTi.i: 


1,  STH.  eia 


2W,  1S7  ■ 
3«.1W11 

10,  110  ■ . 

?1S!  1    5, 

11.050 

'^SS' 

SKkess  1 

bmItm 

57;  1«      I. 

2011,771 

15,  IM             1, 

Sii 

7.S».550  1 

.lis  1 

St  apenttum  that  did  nut  bacome  malcrial  for  the  nillL 


t«2.«TI.U<l   I    l.MB.Mt     »>.SS.721 


«1,W3 

<H 

tOMt 

?1S:S 

1«W 
1,130 

Ii.7S0 
S.TM 

457;  flea 

iS 

a.  10* 

1,2»«.TW9 

int,;w 

4,B»> 

H1.3M 

27goi 

«.'.;* 

l,ilMI 
2H.  I.W 

3M.5M 


Ml  I,3Sa,9I9 


W.774,|... 
^"™    - 
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PSOQCOTS. 

In  optindon 
ptinlogmiU 

.other  thin 

flulDgmllU. 

yofeitprod^rt•.^^l 

Ssngh  lumber. 

Mlll.Bppli» 

oj,-. 

Saw 

All  other 
malenalii. 

(Co.t.1 

TuHdHHlL 

1.000  fwl.  hian 

'" 

uulrriil*. 
(Cult.) 

Tot.J».lu* 

1,000  fivt.  bi.inl 

V^.., 

**,tii.m 

*7.8Wt.gM 

*w,m>.8ie 

3.382,«» 

♦30,003,748 

tota.no 

Noa.887.ws 

0.135,OM 
£8,440 
218.700 

<t,eoi>,ui7 

9:433;  084 

014.364. 158 

J.4*,1,0t« 

•10.538. 518 

I 

100,0117 

t.iaii 
i«a,iio 

t»,U5 

M.imo 

as.i25 

BW.IUB 

ai!  ffliu 

1,«I7.<31 
MO,  MB 

lm.8ia 
31 M2 

084.334 

3O:O0U 
1.414.138 
432,378 

ZJ.  185 

■■*•!: 
si 

^.WJ 

1B,7W 
05.386 

37,310 

48.000 
00.055 

381,301 

17,  BM 

lAlW 

M4U7S 

ai.sai 
3KT.  7:«i 

IS 

a.aso 

Tits, 

fB.4W 

i».m 

420 

B.IKH 

i;!iB;7:iO 

S;S:i 

23,  MO 
12:1. 137 
17,720 

1,343 

M.27) 
13,414 

8.320 
340 
8,300 

J 

1X.3M 

Mm 

l.-IJO 
41.  TOD 
35.385 

033:720 

3110 

3o:7ua 

4»,oeD 
3,000.010 

'  4i:e5Q 

U.e!«.005 

25.00S 
187,  517 

8ua 

512 

b:i»4 

87.  0311 

13 

iii.441 

2,383.  MO 

lO^JM  j           2.3«,«. 

■  t>.'0M 

150.058 

18,112 

190.000 

1,3m 
l«3,»>« 

1(20,728 
30,  SW 

7,no 

7,M0:08'J 

^  sni,  714 
lS:w-,4rw 
l,S«,283 

925: 1150 

ii 

90.7(13 
17:050 

•la:  IBB 
IS3,880 

2^.704 
BS.Wfi 
M.T7:i 

is 

ISiOOO 

18,1130 

'    M.«ga 

BXI,«U7 

aw.  UK 

3,51*;  (WO 

M,flll 

405,  as7 

t.oiv'sw 
718,  ua 
i.se2,7» 

^40.410 

3Tl!380 
flB.M74 

4.'4.01A 

,.5S 

37.  OM 
23.41U 
33,!:!fi 

5,100,008 
73.484.30U 
2I,O13.UI0 
5. 87",  774 
7,487.844 

iw,ois 

S,  301,  302 

4.770 

147:768 
4.008 
3.145 

II 

1217 

in,o«i 

00 

1S1.»1 

8.  103 

123,345 

015 

1,178.380 

S,  017:083 
1,213,524 

380.781 

6.707:087 

^■.^•£ 

214,400 
1.883,583 
375,700 

4,300 

11 

l.flSO 

i:^ 

i:S  S 

157:  iia 

28,1*1 

'■as 

7,2!W 

123 

32.  DOS 
8.  Ml 

is 

M 

2.008 
30.437 

17.  wo 
110,540 

IM.OU 

«i,4m 

^1.3.«  1                K4,8« 

»,g'J7 

i7g,"wi 

3.784 

28,771 

n.Bu 

31S.4U 

i.iai 

31,  8M 

siB.sga 
1,  lox.m 

atl-ki 

27,376 

S2.780 

630 
3.330 
S.5(W 

532,738 
l,13S.245 

a.juo 

13.  M2 
31,488 

WJ. 

ss 

3.713 

'jt; 

'11 

«9,SCS 

sa.on 

8!,4M 

J,0M,(1M 

75.733 
W8,085 

101.882 
33.730 

1.048.123 

2,333,383 

1S,SU0 

•■ss 

4&:5io 

1,885 

81274 

8.041.008 
11.338--J57 
*•  234.820 
(.843,817 
5:541.825 

40,  488 

ii:1m 

91.617 

52,200 

a 

s 

!:S 

10,  IM 

i»:502 

a.7Ji 

■■ss 

00.285 

38,501 

'315 

134,188 

300 

15,007.027 
124,402 

iM:80» 
3,881,3*7 

'las 

280,817 

100.770 

27,074 

1. 155. 843 
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Table  »•— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  LITMBER  MILLS  AND 


pBODrcTS — continued. 


Mill  prodacta  other  than  planing  mill — Continued. 


STATES  AXD  TRRRITORIK8. 


Reported  in  feet.boanl  measure — Continued. 


Furniture  stock. 


Pickfta. 


The  United  States. 


Quantity. 

(Number  of 

1,000  feet.) 


04,344 


Value. 


I 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 ; 

12 
13 
14  . 

15   ! 

16 

"i 

18  1 

19  1 
20 
21  ' 


Alabama.. 
Alaska... 
Arizona  . . 
Arkanf^as. 
CaUfomia. 


Colorado 

Connecticat 
Delaware . .  - 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory* 
Iowa 


Kansas  . . . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Mar>-land. 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 


Massachasetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebra.Hka 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


I 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia . . 


Washington . . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wi'«oonsin 

Wyoming 


$1,432,860 


(Quantity. 

(Number  of 

1,000  feet.) 


107,362 


261  , 


3,317 


223 
50 


5.110 
1,500 


140 


2,200 


10 

458 


300 
5,515 


86 
14.415 


1.715 
238. 374 


359 


6.225 


215 


6.593 


1.265 
62 

2.139 

20,225 

973 

513 

1,422 


22,362 

1,690  I 

33.590  I 

276,349  I 

12.a51  ' 

5.196 

27,039  ; 


I 


1.885  j 
100 


40.824    ; 
2,000 


6,270  i 
227  I 


83,745 
3,255 


10,351  I 


175.891 


1.138 
2.219 


25.460 
25,760 


188  i 


2.974  . 


6,644 
304 


108. 418 
3,550 


10.075 
122 

125 

840 

11,040 


165.660 
2,840 

1,850 

10,922 

129,976 


1,380 
16 
20 

1,875 

1,858 

45 

11 

8 

3U8 

837 


508 
9,273 


1, 142 


443 

1.10 

6,2<»7 

577 

87 

14,460 

2,743 

322 

688 


5 
438 
606 


2,812 
272  , 
1 
4,636 


758 

15,275 

1 

277 


871  . 

2,422 

25 

180 

703 

1,896  I 
356 
32,886 
2 


Value. 


$754. 938 


16. 078 

230 

540 

13.548 

18,628 

1.100 

175 

123 

3,415 

8.895 


7.216 
63,357 


42,303 


4,552 

2,000 

65.737 

6.470 

1.875 

72, 086 

10.228 

3.410 

7,452 


50 
4.380 
5.814 


11,644  < 
4,653  I 
15 
35.823 


8.225 

126,677 

20 

2,975 


iJ  ! 


7,767 

14,606 

475 

5.100 

4,656 


18,006  < 

3,793  ; 
150.818 

22  , 


Sawed  lumber. 


Quantity. 

(Number  of 

1,000  feet.) 


Value. 


23. 497. 653         $267, 256. 681 


586.143 
2.800 
5.300  :' 
526.091  I 
515,823 

79.906 

48,277 

23.152 

411.436 

572.970 

27.800 

218.938 

707, 115 

522 

568,816 

4.037 

420,820 

303.591 

564,243 

81.078 


208.^5 

4.245.717 

1,079.403 

452.797 

395,755 

89.511 

8.556 

266.890 

32.285 

26. 112 

909.990 
509,436 

6.819 
541,076 

2.030 

444.565 

2,113,267 

7.620 

197.940 

21,412 

450,097 
839.724 
14,295 
370,155 
409,804 

1,061.500 

209,709 

2,817,200 

6,415 


5,416,187 

38.887 

105.750 

4. 873. 423 

6,515,942 

938.760 

898.947 

261.567 

4.200  659 

5. 059. 619 

313.550 

3, 246. 236 

11,779,147 

16,660 

7,764,546 

65,506 

5,486.064 

3,844,229 

6,516.541 

976,052 

2.932.212 

49,81l.:{82 

12.387,184 

4, 378. 022 

4,594,596 

958,570 

96,844 

2.860.035 

632,565 

293,257    , 


.1 


10,718,916 
4,335.331 

70. 440 
7,961,938 

26,660 

4.606,025 

21,646.261 

128,795 

1,681,037 

258,969 

5,67^762   ' 
7, 580, 149 
187.485 
3, 967, 678 
3,884,909  : 

11,268,829 
3,038,223  j 
31,936,715 
96,620   I 


Shingles. 


Number 
of  1,000. 


Value. 


9, 275, 809 


$17,030,481 


292,583 

70 

1.500 

329.823 

305.964 

10,625 

3,523 

100 

114,107 

102, 8n 

7,825 
1H.339 
78,789 


209,649 


36,748 
411.725 
48:),  153 

12,277 

24.523 

2,8ia820 

461. 472 

11,270 

24,089 

I 
1.295  . 

2.8U5  i 
79.193  ■ 
17.608  ! 

3.140 

491.641  ! 
100.442 
2,000 
49,:)02  , 


51,530 
422.701 

3,790 
23.618 

7.845 

19,537 

214.082 

1,115 

69.035 

11.566 

545,297 

1.009 

1.366.022 

1.385 


I 


574,965 

260 

4.500 

707.568 

423,987 

28.000 
10,034  , 
250  ; 


279,199 
188, 178  ; 

22,190 

45.309 

138,000 


408,667  ! 


62,070 
878. 418 
032,670 

20,802 

57.186 
5, 173. 445 
787,644  . 
24.310  I 

47.208; 


4,300 

5.070 

131,614 

54,942 

7,004 

606.006 

277.632 

2,000 

117, 177 


i 


t 


109.445 

784,856 

9.250 

80.304 

18,640 

44.017 

504,031 

3.330 

136,035 

51,162 

1.064,138 
3.176 

2,186,ft43 
5,600 


o  Items  included  in  this  column  are  shown  in  statement  on  page  000. 
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SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


PRODUCTS — continued . 


Mill  products  other  tban  planing  mill — Continued. 


Staves. 


Ileadiiij;. 


Lath. 


Pitrces. 


Value. 


1.178.551,745  | 


$7, 7«2,  M4 


o©vM« 


Value. 


182, 742, 837 


$4, 933, 190 


Number 
of  1,000. 


2, 263. 308 


Value. 


ToIIh  received 

for  cu.<<tom 

sawing. 


Ail  other 

pmiluctft. 

(Value.)  (a) 


Planing 

mill  products. 

(Value.) 


2^00,000 


49. 101, 550 


40.000 

2,500,000 

690,073 

16,767.900 


34, 176, 400 
101,  468, 600 


1,112,000 


28, 308, 032 
183,500 

82. 880. 100 
930,000 

8,039,200 

250,401,389 

6,300,000 

8,800.000 

23, 761. 000 


30, 501,  800 


26.502,004 
159,500 


267, 783, 850 


5,052,000 

51, 463, 801) 

384.000 

4.520.000 


60.490.000 


7  286.600 
15,230,500 

168.389 
27. 997, 5.36 
63,362.022 


26,  700 


50.000 


2,(HK) 


35, 105 


#.{,  510, 924 
40. 370 


$9. 589,  .580 


107,  788 
69 


631,638 


150 
7.000 
4,260 
68,022  '■ 


219, 278 
1,035.319 


6,470 


201.037 
1,006 

391,039 
6,362 

39,899 

1,420.990 

10,600 

46,900 

157,390 


3,917,848 
175, 000 


88,074 
2,975 


26.800 

100,000 

7,071 

278,500 


941 
1,000 

137 
4,861 


2, 533,  000  ' 
51,062,560 


616,000 


8, 348, 234 

221, 140 

8, 553, 516 


68,165   ! 
2,138,893    i 


18,480 


100, 337 
9,951 
211,828  ' 


136.  207 


153,  602  , 
804 


1, 307, 084 


20,700  . 
320,  549  i 
1,200 
18, 875 


589,200 


1,431,982 

32, 057, 025 

450,000 

130,000 

2, 245, 000 


2, 794, 000 
25,000 


18,838 

662,910 

16,000 

4,200 

28,050 


80, 197  ! 
750  ■ 


18,581.108 
11.000 


20,  955, 967 


784,000 
5,883,915 


239,800 
8. 675, 783 


59.850 
76.874 

1.362  !< 
385.751  ! 
407,226 


385,900 
1,571,000 

71.160 

418,778 

10, 141,  755 


283,946 
238 


541,989 


10,520 
84,194 


5,611 
151,509 


4,942 
36, 670 

3,427 

12.926 

333,240 


20,364 
7,350 

4,500 

1,500 

650 

35.000 

23,250 

I 

1,000 
30,000 
23.300  , 


110,500 


35,808 

7.500 

190.355 

3,500 

20,365 

478, 935 

176,300 

10,355 

26,785 

3,360 


55.834  I 
9.150  ! 
2,310  ' 

85,250 
19,330 

1,600  * 
38,265 


14, 110 
195, 273  1 


19.150 
1,080 

35,350 
39,565 


23,475 
19,204 

49,600 

23.480 

385.500 


24,4.37 
15,300 

13.000 

3,000 

1,625 

45. 500 

24.645 

3,000 
66,000 
48, 930 


209,950 


57,293 

9,000 

304,568 

7,700 

36, 657 

751,928 

248, 583 

18.639 

53.600 

11,750 


83,750 

21,900 

6,930 

115,087 

ii6,565 

3,200 

99,489 


29,130 
234,328 


26.810 
2,562 

56.560 
41,  .580 


32,865 
30,432 

112,020 

39,916 

551,266 


64,710 
32. 320 

8.470 

32.605 

8,791 

29,105 

142, 478 

9,400 
25.978 

413. 855 
25,290 

111,528 

1,340 
149.835 

6. 032 

183,009  ' 

50.755 

118.852  I 

3, 534, 557 

676,l>31  ! 

16, 594  \ 

107,310  I 

12,310    . 
12,484  I 
90. 129  I 

16,  aw 

58,370 

447.  209  ' 
88,212 

500  . 
244,582  . 
600 

48,410  ; 

920,031  I 

7,345  I 

5.418  i 

10,  788  ' 

109,265 

77,034 

0.350 

136,052 

141.287 

289. 318 
50.731 

947.627 
11,160 


$20, 980,  752 


485.  370 


1.53, 654 
260,323 


105. 642 
55.  079 
195,  490  , 
101,440  I 

3,000 

50't.  9a5 

2, 238.  957 


382,496  . 

7,  .'J50  i 
1, 0.59. 919 
5.5.945 
889.081 
252,867  , 

98.1,859  I 
1,840.558 
106, 976 
141.850 
690,875 


35.000 

1, 023. 678 

176.044 


1,  521. 252 
257,220 


2, 720, 788 


38.775 

689,867 

8.700 

65,552 


526.992 
25,030 

"'m'/iYi 

581, 315 

275,679 

84,992 

1,609,761 


$53, 465, 797 


1,314.481 
18,944 
45,000 

1,807,721 
637,007 

159.000 

45, 500 

37. 280 

533. 429 

598, 679 

72,800 

a31,305 

1. 077. 362 


300, 425 
688. 8:<7 
840,744 
210,625 

736,563 
4.338,645 
5. 386, 173 

986,960 
1,631.530 

187, 150 


2 
3 

4 
5 
0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


27 
28 

425, 138  I  29 
253,308  ;  30 
13,000 


2,149,678 
5:<9, 293 


1,581,543 


802,807 

1,743,595 

56,500 

44,075 

50,750 

1,564,400 

2,966,723 

34,850 

1,414.607 

587,614 


31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
30 
40 
11 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


1,881.400  47 

628, 160  :  48 

11,437.739  ;  49 

0,000  I  60 
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33 
34 
35 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
20 
30 


Table  8.— CLASSIFICATION   OF  EMPLOYfiS,   AVERAGE  TERM  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  AVERAGE 

[Pieceworkers  and  the  42,025  employes  shown  in  Table  2,  reported  as  the 


STATES  AXD  TBRRITOBIKS. 


Alabama  . 
Alaska  . . . 
Arisoua  .. 
Arkansas, 
r'^difomia 


Colorado 

Connecticat 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 


437 

10 

4 

523 

221 

109 
157 
47 
202 
434 


Idaho ;  41 

Illioois !  357 

Indiana •  1. 603 

Indian  territory '  3 

Iowa '  137 


KansAs  . . . 
Kentnrky 
Louirtiana 

Maine 

Maryland . 


27 
595 
122 
831 
212 


I  MasHacbiisetts 461 

:  Michigan ...j  1.918 

Minne.-<ota 317 

I  MiA8in>«ip]»i j  338 

MitiMOiin  '■  748 


Montana 

Xebniska  

New  H:imi>rthire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


81     New  York 

32     North  Carolina 


North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


36  '  Oregon 

37  PennsylTania.. 

38  Rhode*  Island  . 

39  \  South  Carolina 

40  Sonth  Dakota  . 


41  :  Tennessee 

42  Texas 

43  Utah 

44  Vermont . . 

45  Virginia.. 


46  ,  Washington  . . . 

47  West  Virginia. 

48  WisconKin 

49  Wyoming 


OFTICKRS  OR  FIRM  MBMBKBS  ACTIVKLT  EN- 
GAOBD  IN  THE  INDU8TBT  OB    Dff  8UPBBV18IOX. 


CLERKS. 


OPERATITB8,  SKIUJEO 
AKD  ITKMtHJgn. 


,  Males  above  16  years.  ! 


Females  above  15 
3'ear8. 


Males  above  16  years. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Males  above  16  years 
engaged  in— 


Kam- 
ber  of 
eHtab> 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


I  Aver-     Aver- 

Aver-,     age         ««« 
age  'namber,  month- 

num 


of     ;lveam- 


uiuii-,      --      1-.  num- 

ber, months  ingsper     i^ 
em-    .     em-    ,,         ' 
ployed,   ploy*.   ! 


Aver-     Aver- 

Aver-      *^    '     '^^^ 
nuroberj  raonth- 

uf     jlyeam- 
months  ingsper 

em-         em- 
ployed.; ploy  6. 


age 


Aver 
ago 

num- 
ber. 


30 

31 

531 

110 

26 

1.664 

688 

5 

1,427 

8 

300 
1,853 

29 
328 

41 

787 
284 
30 
736 
638 


272 

6 

3 

335 

165 

49 
lul 

32 
136 
243 

10 

2:{7 

1,199 

1 

138 

14 
460 

93 
42H 
129 

327 
1.730 
297 
230 
447 

16 
23 
289 
43 
14 

1.412 
380 


8.00 
5.17 
2.00 
7.30 
6.86 

6.51 
7.49 
5.41 
8.53 
7.71 

6.60 
6.04 
7.03 
10.00 
6.96 

4.00 
6.30 
9.23 
7.07 
7.00 

7.51 
5.8:1 
r>.  25 
7.38 
5.40 

8.38 
7.17 
6.43 
9.37 
8.57 


1.415 

;   6 

'.  223 
I  706 

7 
171 

9 


ri  I 


910 
175  : 

15 
599 
307 


tiT    1 


5.89 
7.48 


$77.52 
96.77 
63.33 
72.05 

127.60 

95.40 
73.12 
52.80 
89.02 
59.15 

101. 14 

63.40 

59.79 

100.00 

128.65 

36.14 
66.90 
107. 02 
60.  ai 
50.84 

61.31 

122.34 

159.92 

65.69 

62.89 

87.31 
52.73 
56.94 
64.94 
85.47 

58.32 
53.63 


Aver-     Aver- 
age        age 
number  month- 
of      llyeam- 
months  ingsper 

em-    I     em- 
ployed,   ploy  6. 


10. 00     $52. 00 


106 
2 


7. 00     107. 14 


12. 00       50. 00 


80 
101 


6 


!       f 


2 
74 
73 


1       11.00  ,  100. «)    •      42 
6         8.00       24.48        126 


8.00  ,  164.58        146 


4 

75 
94 

88 
15 

33 

676 

205 

79 

71 

8 

1 

55 

11 


Aver-     Aver-  i 

Aver-      «g^         ««•     Ij 
,26    number  month- ' 

num.'      of       .b^»™ 
j^j.     months  ingsper. 

i     em-    I     em-    ' 


Woods. 


ployed. 


ploy*. 


10.34 
4.50 


$60.09 
60.87 


11.50    '$52.17    i 


9.39 
8.21 


66.08 
84.58 


12.00  .    5^00 


5. 50       65. 00 


7.  50       52. 8<^ 

9. 97       70. 30 

10. 16  !    52. 90 


5 
1 


6.20 
10.00 


53.23 
130.00 


8.50 

7.74 

10.29 


52.94 
88.55 
57.21 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 


2,182 

1 

42 

2,762 

3,688 

337 

304 

88 

826 

2.425 


I 
!  Aver-  I  Aver- 
•     age    !     age 
number  month- 
of      j  ly  earn- 
months  ingsper 
!     em-         em- 
ployedt'  ploy* 


I 


6  1    10. 17  .    27.  77 


8.80 


1 

J' 

12.00 

10.00  ; 

2.  CO 

50.00 
90.00 
35.83 

1 

14 

12.00  ! 
8.43  . 

33.33 
63.39 

1 

1 

12.00  ; 

41.67 

■ 1 

3. 
9. 


00 
84 


10.96 

9.25 

10.80 

11.30 
7.69 
6.77 
9.71 
9.73 

7.13 
12.00 
10.22 
11.27 


90.26 


7.71   45.37 


I. 


38 

485 

519 

12 

19 


9.21 
4.00 
10.00 
8.23 
8.60 


50.00  ' 

70.30  ' 1, 

72.46  : 


62.32 


I 


9.86 


60.19  I 

80.25  I 
95.07  ; 
123.13  ; 
60.19  ■ 
73.73  , 

140. 00  ' 
83.  .T3 
62.26 
59.98  ; 


6 

23 

3 

1 

4 


9.50 

9.51 

6.67 

10.00 

10.73 


29 
260 
505 

54.11   3,941 
■       421 


7. 
8. 
6. 
9. 
9. 

4. 

6. 

9. 

10. 

6. 

5. 
9. 
8. 
4. 
6. 


64 

60 
33 
94 
55 

55 
25 
36 
00 
63 

28 
23 
62 
16 
65 


33.32    885 
46.02  21,685  S 
73.50   3,799  '. 


22.0<» 
50.70 


10.25  ,  35.37 


I 


1,6,^8 
,  1,508 

428 
44 

2,138 

'    71 


6.16 
5.33 

6.98 
6.58 
9.14 
6.72 
7.11 

6.12 
8.19 
4.40 
7.07 
7.12 


310 

284  ; 

8.40 

428 

524  ! 

6.25 

853 

800  i 

6.01 

17 

8  ' 

4.13 

62.15 
43.75 

90.78 
84.99 
61.89 
46. 34 
90.86 

57.84 

122.29 

126.89 

51.26 

54.90 

124.67 
52.84 

137.36 
87.12 


6.50  j  30.77 


129 

60 

3 

94 


9.05 
9.19 
4.00 
9.57 


9. 67   30. 00 
10.00  ■  45.86 


75 
197 


9.32 
9.21 


80.58  '■ 
43.72  I 
275.00 
84.48 


6       11.00 
1         3.00 


30.53      3,230 
25.00      1,925 


9.26 
6.04 
4.  at 
9.31 
7.58 

6.02 
5.23 
5.19 
10.75 
7.82 

5.95 
9.63 


I 


$29.06 
38.75 
63.45 
a4.57 
47.14 

52.44 
34.13 
28.67 
M.28 
26.91 

72.20 
32.40 
a4.24 
44.17 
34.02 

38.46 
33.42 
39.92- 
30.36 
27.84 

41.59 
38.34 
38  16 
28.19 
35.22 

45.76 
24.64 
28.95 
29.59 
44.14 

32.94 
20.06 


77.05 
84.76  t 


11.  50   34. 78 


5 

1 

10 


7.40 
2.00 
6.50 


33.78 

35.00 

142.92 


26 
2 

79 

132 

2 

27 

55 

192 

54 

465 

3 


10.54 
12.00 


9. 

10. 


47 
16 


9.00 

9.37 

10.65 

9.62 

9.81 

7.5:i 

11.33 


40.68  i 
35.83  i 

73.92 
69.46 
100.  OO 
67.83 
58.83 

87.11 
59.99 
93.15 
41.18 


9.  29  ■  32. 58  >  1.  070  i   8. 62  |  32. 30 


9.89 
12.00 


37.64 
33.33 


1 
1 

12.00  ,    50.00 
5. 00       50. 00 

2 

10.00  '    45.00 

1 

4 

14 

aOO       62.50 

12.00       30.00 

7.93       47.59 

1.886 

7.162 

39 

1.148 

168 

752 

2,033 

62 

2.212 

1.529 

1.223  j 
1.213 
18,877 
3 


7.03 
7.35 
9.42 
8.68 
8.58 

7.72 
9.30 
6.37 
5.02 
7.77 

8.27 

&10 

4.95 

11.67 


46.26 
38.28 
39.67 
19.56 
37.04 

28.21 
39.11 
42.75 
31.64 
23.08 

57.14 
31.31 
34.98 
48.57 
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« 

tmtinuittnl  nnmber  employed  by  contractors,  are  not  inolucU'd  in  this  table.] 


OPERATIVES,    SKIU.ED  AND  UXSKILX£D— Continued. 


Males  above  16  y(>ars  engaged  in— (Continued) 


Trannportat  ion . 


Mill  operations  other 
than  planing  mill. 


Planing  mill. 


Fenialea  above  lo  year8  engaged  in — 


IMill  operationn  otlicr         t>i««s.w,  m^n 
than  planing  mill.  Planing  mill. 


Aver- 


Aver- 
age 


Aver- 
age 


number  month- ; 

mini         **^      '^y  earn-' 
I       "  I  months  ing«  per 
*^^'       em-    .     em-    | 
ploye4l.    ploye.  , 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber. 


773 

4 

'       25 

t     710 

•     627 

i 

91 
42 
20 

12 
198 
5'J6 


12 


I 


.     122 

j    221 

2.  aw 

1      72 
I 

I     133 

'3,775 

2,007 

6a6 


95 


852 

33 

1.337 
658 


267 


556 
7.753 


440 
7 

348 
896 
27 
718 
816 


538 

U.997 

2 


8.32 
1.50 
10.00 
H,35 
8.02 

7.98 
10.36 
8.30 
9.65 
9.87 

2.00 
6.14 
8.10 


$30.83 
67.83 
79. 20 
33.73 
51.23 

54.38 
38.66 
27. 42 
3;{.41 
26.55 

62.50 
31.93 
35.64 


4.50       31.11 


8.53 
9.20  < 
2.66 
7.60 

8.44  . 
3.36 
2.29 
&80 
6.61  I 

3.49  < 


3.44  i 

10.' 33 

4.05 
9.37 


6.34 
3.22 


8.87 
6.71 

6.93 
9.23 
7.56 
5.34 
8.04 

5.96 
7.38 
2.60 
6.00 


:»5. 75 
41.86 
34.78 
28.77 


»o      * 


37.04 
47.80 
54.14 
29.91 
32.57 


73.57 
*4i.89 


.14.  59 
Zl  32 


8.  75  I    36. 89 


28.43 
42.61 
40.67 
32.93 
24.06 


I  Aver- 
age 
number 
I      of 
inionths^iiigsper 


Aver- 
age    I 
month- 


Aver- 


lycarn-     *«^ 


I     em- 
ployed. 


4.950 

68 

87 

5.352 

3,933 

760 

601 

315 

3,316 

5.027 

317 

3,743 

12,345 

I  5,851 

'  100 
5,024 
2.508 
7,596 
1.254 


2.326 
40.687 
,  9,314 
I  3.630 
I  4.572 


525 


138 
3. 726 

517 

63. 82  301 


9.464 

5,G96 

135 

0,796 

29 


39. 77  3, 0.35 

42. 26  10, 183 

104 

20.45  2,150  I 

:i9. 15  288 


6.010 
5, 288 
184 
4,776 
4,660 


51.85  6,453  , 

31.  64  3, 279 

53.46  26.756  j 

45.00  ;        89 


9.05 
4.19 
9.97 
8. 20 
8.00 

5.86 
8.38 
7.54 
10.04 
9.15 

6.03 
7.21 
8.55 
6.97 

8.34 


4. 
7. 


11 
95 


9.39 


7. 
7. 


73 
86 


em- 
ploy6. 


num- 
ber. 


8.93 
7.20 
6.38 
8.98 
7.00 

8.37 

6.84 
8.27 
9.01 
8.40 

7.40 
8.45 
3.83 
8.01 
5.62 

8.35 
7.12 
7.89 
7.57 
6.27 

8.06 
9.31 
4.57 
8.23 
8.47 

9.03 
8.15 
7.16 

7.84 


I 


'  Aver-  .  Aver- 
age        age 
nuni1>er  mouth- 
of      ly  earn- 
months  i'ngsper 
I    era-     I     em- 
ploye<l.    ploy 6. 


Aver- 
age 


A  ver- 
age 


Aver- 
age 


Children  engaged  in— 


Mill  operations  otlier, 
than  planing  mill,    i 


Planing  mill. 


Avi'r- 
Av-       age  age      ;  Av-       age         age     '  .Vv- 

er-   number;  month- '    er-    number  month-      er- 
ngo        of       ly  earn-    age         of       ly  earn-    age 
uum*  months  iugsper;num- months  ingsiier  num- 
ber,     em-  em-    1  ber.  i     em-        em-     ;  ber. 


ployed.  I  ploye. 


I  ploye<l.    ploye 


1 


519 

10 

7 

631 

275 

56 

34 

21 

275 

347 

28 
150 

882 


$30.66 
rt9. 01 
01.21 
:J5.36 
51.49 

52.64 
39. 38 
31.97 
33. 72 
28.00 

52.81 
34.88 
33.36 
44.53 
34.93 

32.49 
31.06 
38.53 
34.71 
28.06 

38. 80 
40.83 
43.57 
29.49 
36.19 

60.60 
42.90 
36.67 
32.  SO 
57.70 

35.37 
22. 03 
43.54 
33. 7M 
31.72 

51.26 
38.80 
37.51 
21. 69 
40.08 

30.24 
37.39 
49.33 
31.09 
26.51 

55.09  ;  579 
30.89  314 
38.26  13,278 
49.40  G 


9.93 
2.40 
11.00 
9.89 
7.69 

9.64 

10.32 

6.71 

9.42 

10.63 

7.61 
10. 87 
10.16 


2:<o 
265 
332 
115 

334 

1.164 

631 

392 

,     326 

:       54 


,     239 
52 

8 

1,182 
315 


760 


394 

7::5 

67 

45 

50 

754 

1.027 

25 

717 

273 


332       10.38 


6.92 

11.14 

8.46 

8.11 

9.45 
8.89 
9.73 
0.90 
9,87 


$35.68 
75. 33 
61.  04 
32.81 
49.30 

71.03 
32.  58 
31.00 
35.33 
27. 30 

65.82 
37.63 
33. 20 


10.50 


1 
28  , 


7.00 
7.11 

4.57 


$12.38 


Aver-     Aver-  :  Aver-     Aver 

age  age     [  Av-       age  ago 

numl»er  month-      er-  jnumberi  month- 
of       ly  earn-,   age        of      ,ly  earn- 
monthrt  ingspernum- months  ingH]>er 
em-         em-     '  ber.       em-         em- 
ployed,   ploy  6. 


pbiyed.    ploye. 


I 


I:  125       10.71      $15.37 


14.29 
35.31  I 

35.47  ' 


1        12.00  I  $25.00 
1         7.00  I     21.43 


37 
6 


8.22 
11.17 


14.74 
27.61 


35.36 
41.13 
42.88 
33.98 

41.93 
40. 29 
46.39 
38.29 
39.43 


24 
24 

2 

7 

129 


12.00 
9.50 

8.00 

5.57 

11.26 


15.28 
11.  .->o 


10. 00       27.  56 


31.25     1 

13.08     ..    ..! 

19.03    ;     17  '■     12.00 


33.33 


11.14.     14.77 


67 
21 


I 


10.43       51.69 


5 
213  i 

"  I 

6  I 

44 

1 


8.a4 

10.42 
0.75 

8.07 
8.15 


39.82 
39.37 
43.59 

37.10 
25.90 


9.31 
7.24 

12.00 
7.75 
3.36 
8.67 

11.07 


00 
92 

2 

66 

256 


10.67 
9.04 

4.00 
7. 53 
9.85 


10.56 
8.38 

25.00 
14.  43 
14.48 


39 


8. 18     $10. 06 


6 


219 


8. 14       15. 34 


-'  I 


2  ,     12.00  ,     34.67 


21.02 
28.29 

25.00 
21.65   ! 
30.05 
10.04    ! 
19.50 


10. 00       42. 00 


7.61 


7.86 
8.57 
11.91 
5.42 
8.36 

10.10 

10.65 

7.72 

8.(K) 

9.08 

9.64 
9.03 
9.47 
4.00 


40. 41 


50.14 
40.05 
32.02 
23.16 
40.67 

35.12 
39.18 
52.18 
31.72 
30.82 

58.14 
37.63 
40.45 
§0.00 


73 
2 
1 

75 
11  . 


10.64 

11.00 

8.00 

8.33 
7.82 


Zi.  01 
27.27 
20. 00 

16.98  ' 
11.49 


io-» 

14 
48 
31 


324 
21 
29 
24 


7.00 
9.12 
11.50 
7.70 
7.00 

5.00 
7.55 
6.48 
9.52 
9.04 


14.29 
10.81 
16.46 
16.03 
15.54 

10.00 
16. 13 
21.24 
14.57 
12.  38 


2 
6 


3 

10 


7.83  I  14.32 


12. 00   13. 00 


10.60  ,  17.21 


10.  Xi 
10.00 


17.74 
10.  CO 


2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

9 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


26 

4 

1 


11. 3H 
11.00 
10.00 
11.00 


21 

13.77  22 
23 
24 
25 


17.  32 

I5.ro 

14.18 


\.    29 
2 


9.  45   13.  01 
11.50  I  14.97  , 


100 
45 


8.70 
9. 58 


14.97 
12. 19 


8 
4 


8.  7.') 
11.00 


16. 43 
9.09 


38 


15 
68 


3 

18 

8 

I 
48 
33  . 


7.82   13.87  253    9.32   14. 80  !   7   11.71   13.17 


8.33 
7.31 


19.18 
19.70 


4. 67   31. 4.3 


16 

5 

247 

1 


9.28 
8.63 
1.00 
11.04 
9.21 

6.38 
7.00 
7.47 
9.00 


3 


9.00  ;  11.11  1 


12.00 


8.33 


111 


7.82   15.22 


28  1  12.00  '  16.79 


10.87 
22.29 
15.00  . 
14.75 
16.20 

35.46  . 
14.51  I 
21.57 
27.78 


72 
29 


7.57 
8.03 


12.16 
18. 31 


8.00   50.00 


24 


9. 50   30. 04 


51 

80 

10 

33 

90 

1 


10.37       13.25 
10.99       11.09 


7.90 

9.27 

8.38 

12.00 


24.56 
12.19 
12.28 
25.00 


38 
2 


11.74  I     13.45 
11.00  '     12.50 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


10 
50 


8.00 
11.16 


;  46 

12.50  47 

17. 06  I  48 

49 


2588- 


40 
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Table  4,— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  MONTHLY  RATES  OF 

[The  42,025  employes  shown  in  Table  2,  reported  ms  the  estimated 


STATES  AND  TBRRITOBIES. 


The  United  States 


2     Alabama  . 
8     Ahiska  . . . 

Arizona  .. 

ArkaQHas. 

California. 


4 
5 
6 


7  Colorado 

8  Connecticut 

9  Delairare  . . . 

10  Florida 

11  Georgia 


12  Idaho 

13  niinois 

14  Indiana 

15  Indian  territory. 

16  Iowa 


17  KantuiM ... 

18  Kentucky 
10  LotiiHiana 

20  Maine 

21  Mar\-land. 


22  Massachusetts. 

23  Michif^an 

24  MinnesoU 

25  ,  Mississippi.... 

26  Missouri 


27  Montana 

28  Nebraska 

29  New  Hampshire 

30  New  Jersey 

81     New  Mexico 


82  New  York 

83  North  Carolina. 

84  North  DakoU  . 

86     Ohio 

36     Oklahoma 


37  Oregon 

88  Pennsylvania. . 

39  Rhode  Island.. 

40  South  Carolina 

41  South  DakoU. . 


42    Tennessee 
48  '  Texas 

44  ruh 

45  Vermont.. 

46  :  Virginia.. 


47  Washington... 

48  West  vfrginU. 

49  Wisconsin 

50  Wyoming 


MONTHLY  RATBS  OF  WAGES  PAID  AXD  AVERAOB  NUMBEB  OP  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  KATE,   DfCLUDING  OFFICERS,   FHUC 

¥KlfBKB8,   AlfD  CLERKS,   BL*T  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  (a) 


I 

Number 

ot 
establish- 
ments  I 
report-  | 
ing.      ' 


Males  above  16  years  engaged  in — 


Woods. 


21,011 

437 

10 

4 

523 

221 

109 
157 
47 
202 
434 

41 

357 

1.603 

3 

137 

27 
595 
122 
831 
212 

464 

1.918 
317 
338 

748 

30 

31 

531 

110 

26 

1.664 
688 

5 
1,427 

8 

300 
1.853 

29 
328 

41 

787 
2K4 
30 
736 
638 

310 

428 

853 

17 


Total 
I    number. 


97,218 


Under 
$10. 


137 


$10  and 

over  but 

under  $12. 


2.182 

1 

42 

2,762 

3.698 

337 

304 

88 

82« 

2.425 

38 

485 

1,519 

12 

19 

29 
1.260 

506 
3.941 

421 

885 

21.685 

3,799 

1,638 

1,508 

428 
44 

2.138 
96 
71 

3.230 
1,925 


1.070 


1.386 

7.162 

39 

1.148 

•      168 

752 

2.033 

62 

2,212 

1,529 

1,223 

1,213 

18,877 

3 


114 


12 
24 


8 


2 


12 


33 


17 


6 


$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 


$15  and 
over  but 
under  $18. 


$18  and 
over  but 
under  $20. 


$20  and 

over  but 

under  $25. 


68:} 


"    I 


1,413 


33 


1.311 


8.400 


$25  and 
over  but 
under  $30. 


14,855 


$30  and 

over  but 

under  $35. 


21.888 


$35  and 

over  but 

under  $40. 


23.542 


62 


638 


74: 


365 


16 
120 


38 
1 


60 
11 


351 
121 


3 


12 


27 


6 
'229' 


2 
10 


I2:i 


20 

19 
119 
780 


514 
188 

10 

57 

36 

277 

809 


750 
200 

18 

94 

11 

128 

35» 


22 


38 
101 


192 
386 


151 
455 


12 

4 


38 


13 

11 

41 

6 

23 


28 
6 

8 
1 

.30 
27 


7 
3 


7 
12 


40 
13 


55 
5 


60 

14 

420 

53 

55 
322 

55 
440 

39 


10 
122 

69 

1,043 

177 

102 

5:u 

592 
466 


1 
30 


3 
200 


3 
564 

6 


26 
344 

5" 


29 
546 


309 
..... 


233 
485 


735 
199 


12 

783 

125 

1.650 

124 

163 
3,623 
838 
302 
527    I 

71 

3    . 
536 
10 

4 

1.149    i 
78    . 


149 


27 
2    I 


13 
2 


57 

77    I 


218 


310 


53 
222 


15 


184 


239 
20 


251 


270 
5 


; 

9 
3 

5  ' 

15  1 

1 

26 
32 

170 

5 

136 

, 

6   ... 

257 

19 

13 

45 

127  : 

i 

85 

1 

612 

2 
20    . 


8 
128 


67 
1,684 


81 
11 

276    ; 
175 
3 
701     ' 
525 
I 

1     , 
398 

8,649 


92 
2,219 
15 
65 
41 

148 
447 

27 
881 

38 

2 

554 

4,507 


178 
1 


504 
623 

26 
94 

12 

146 

52 


59 
271 


160 
13 

529 
46 

142 

10, 321 

1.007 

100 

257 

13 

3 

401 

12 

20 

608 

8 


228 


193 

2.806 

6 

3 

29 

79 
400 


242 
15 

85 

100 

3.745 


a  In  oomparing  the  monthly  cstea  of  wages  and  number  of  employ6s  at  eaoh  rate  with  the  average  menthlyeamings,itmust  be  remembered  that  it  ia  impracticable 
to  obtain  troe  average  momtlily  earnings  Cram  the  table  of  monthly  rates,  because  the  term  of  emj^jmont  varies  for  wnploy^s  reported  at  the  respective  rates. 
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PAY,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 
Bomber  employed  by  contractors,  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


MONTHLY  RATE  0¥  WAOB8  PAID  AND  AWBAOB  NUHBBR  OF  EMPLOY^  AT  EACH  RATS,    INCLUDING  OFPICKBS,   PIRM  MEXREKS,   AND  CLERKS,    RUT  NOT  TilOi«E 

EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK— Continued. 


Woods — Continued . 


Males  above  16  jears  engaged  in — (Continui><l) 


Transportation . 


«40and  ' 
over  but 
under  $50.. 

$50  and 
over. 

Total       i 
number. 

34,900 

Under 
$10. 

i 
5 

$10  and   ! 

over  but ; 

under  $12.1 

1 

$12  and 

over  but 

under  $15. 

1 
86 

1 

$15  and 
over  but 
under  $18.  j 

1 

423    . 

$18  and 

over  but 

under  $20. 

573 

9 
1 

$20  and 

over  but 

under  $25. 

$25  and 
over  but   i 
under  $30. 

3,130 
293    i 

$30  and 

over  but 

under  $35. 

5,050 
187     1 

$35  and     | 
over  but    < 
under  $40. 

„        _     .                  m. 

4,114     1 

$i0and 

over  but 

under  $50.1 

1 

8,738    ' 

.A     

38 

$50  and 
over. 

10, 937 

17. 121 

1 
7,754 

31 

1,813 

I 

104     ' 

47 

773 

4 

25 

710 

627 

91 

42 

20 

283 

930 

8 

l.'>8 
1 

40 

39 
4 

25 

19 

359 

an 

6 

z 

3 

«■ 

268     ' 
1.636 

168     ' 
•  10    ! 

2  : 

36 
86 

33 
5 
104    < 

1         

:::::::::: :;::;:;::::: ::::::;::::::;::::::::::' :::::::::::i::::::::::::   :: ;       ::;:::::::: 

4 

243 

r 

4 

4 

28 

1 

71 
7 

2 
4 

A 

309 

135 

18 

4     1 

211 
25 

4     ! 
9     ' 
4 
91 
102 

113 
21 

2 
.    13 

2 
17 
17 

i25 
91 

21     . 

10    1 

S 

772 

106 

(i 

115    i 

■ 

1 

1 

7 

28 

' 

g 

2 

. 

1 

10 
108 
398 

1 

9 

120 

1 

.........                 .                                j            ...... 

1                                              1 

3    ' 

4 

49 

7 

12 

10 

41 

J 

8 

5 

35 

1 

45 

11 

5 

12 

108  : 

626 

1 

IX 

38 

10 
9 

81 
75 

49 
213 

58 
110 

13 

170 

!*•••"*                      ^-----.        •        • 

............| 

2 

91 

17 

14 

12 

..........  ^ 

15 

1 

2 

19 
63 
53 

5 

190 

1,487 

271 

52 

90 

132 

2 

63 

1     I 
21     1 

150 
19 

12 

1 

8 

4. 

m 

180    1 
150 
9 

] 

17 

122     ! 
221     1 

1 

3 

12 

26 

5 

14 

39 

30 

312 

20 

4 

.  18 

55 

186 

137 

10 

25 

703 

21 

.% 

41 

10 

161 

224 

2 

7 

14 

287 

8* 

32 

311 

67 

74 
87 

32 

65 

399 

6 

31 

2.131 

851 

42 

44 

2 

10 

61 

575 

1H 

19 

2,383 
72 

133 

3,775 

2,097 

656 

558 

95 

100 

2 
3 

20 

1 



21 

1       in 

I 

1 

11 
1.266 
1,112 

19 
8 

91 

22 

5.130 
1.094 

41 

96 

212 

1 

208 

10 

26 

322    ' 

. 

::::.:.:::;. 

8 

2 

165 

49 

23 

i 



*•• 

1 _. 

. 

24 

, '"I 

4 

2 
G 

3 
3 

25 

1..,,,. , 

26 

i 

TT 

1 

m 

852 

::::::::::!:.:::::::: 

3 

60 

304 

117 

347 

21 

29 

1 i 

30 

33 

f.... 

,,,,,,,,,,,.1.. . . ...... 

33 

167 
24 

31 

1,837 

4 
97 

110 
165 

110 
122 

340 
15 

361 
10 

239 
22 

32 

18 

658 

4 

15 

40 

144 

33 

34 

67 

70    1 

267    1 

2 

2 

41 

38 

83 

64 

37 

:» 

i 

m 

437 

1.6fl» 

14 

13 

28 

18 
537 
11 
66 
12 

96$ 

35 

4,458 

2 

507 

•1i 

10     ' 
34    i 

21 

283 

21 

59    , 

8 

7«5 

48 

741 

1 

556 
7,753 

1 

5 

38 

19 

7 

46 
64 

76 
971 

60 
1.29:i 

119 
2.593 

193 
2.825 

37 

'..........■     -    -  -- 



38 

,•••"••'•• 

- 1 — 

i .         ! 

39 

440 

7 

348 
806 
27 
718 
816 

609 
538    1 
•  4,697 
2 

(•••••••••* 

4 

15 

26 

117 

210 

46 

4 

157 
52 

22 

::::::::::::::::::'::::::::: 

40 

1 

« 

8 

377 

25 

24 

2 

S 

241 

2 

15 

41 

1 

3 

6 

3 

5 

66 

10 

66 
125 

34 
88 

43 

43 

1 

44 

1 

45 
93 

9 
314 

50 

210 

1 

442 
132 

124 
12 

4 

96 
643 

4^ 

1 

1                 9 

45 

4<t 

196 

40 

096 

2 

499 

10 

8.117 

47 

1 

•    1 

183 
45 

189 
179 

^ 

1 

16 

40 

50 

i                                         '         * 

1 

628 
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Table  J.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  MONTHLY  RATES  OF 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


MONTHLY   RATES  OP  WAGES  PAID  AND  A>'KRA6B  XCMBER  OP  EMPLOYES  AT  EACH  RATE.  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MKMBERS, 

AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK — OOntinned. 


Males  above  16  years  engage«l  id — (Continued) 


Mill  operations  other  than  ]ilaning  mill. 


Total 
number. 


Under  910. 


$10  and 

over  bnt 

under  $12. 


$12  »nd 

over  bnt 

under  $15. 


$15  and 

over  but 

under  $18. 


$18  and 

over  but 

under  $20. 


$20  and 

over  iMit 

under  $25 


$25  and 

over  but 

under  $30. 


$30  and 

over  but 

under  $35. 


$33  and 

over  but 

under  $40. 


The  United  State.-* 253,186 


351 


360 


1.351 


! 


2  !  AlalMuna.. 

3  AlaHka  ... 

4  Arizona  .. 

5  Arkansas. 
«    California. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Colorado 

Connecticut 
I>elaware  . . . 

Florida 

Georjria 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
Iowa 


17  Kansas  . . . 

18  I  Kentntkv 


19 
20 
21 


Louisiana. 

Maini* 

Maryland. 


5.328 

76 

fW 

5.767 

4,199 

815 

702 

349 

3,526 

5,:M3 

329 

4.022 

13.670 

39 

C.135 

118 
6.159 
2,695 
8. 112 
1,398 


18 


6 


14 

iis 


12 


1 

13 


1 
15 


2 
27 


23 

'si" 


3 


4.285 


4,531 

117 


18,69; 


1,014 


40.255 

1,829 
3 


51,753 


1.158 


45,585 


51 


110 


170 
1 


4 

6 
120 


1 
21 
21 

2U8 


14 

23 

216 


2S 
44 


12 
112 


10 


74 

2 

14 

20 


12 

3 

196 

63 

44 

69 


25 
213 


480 
o 


5 

27 

32 

466 

1,431 

3 

313 

1,000 


15 


253 

6 

91 

76 


197 

17 
841 
157 
5.10 
177 


1,175 
27 

38 

50 

61 
1,055    ! 
1,686 

2    ' 

820    ! 

3,307    ! 


613 

21 
1,985 

566 
1.325 

484 


1,4:»« 
471 

90 
644 

686 

14 

6:)5 

3,871 


1,348 

30 
1,155 

588 
2,377 

249 


372 
o 


813 
490 

89 
2j9 

40 
510 
378 

63 
1,327 
2.043 

10 
1,995 

26 

493 

386 

1,516 

137 


22  ;  Massac husetts. 

23  ,  Michigan 


24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Minn««ola 
Mi.-^sissippi 
Mis.<ouri.. . 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jerwy 

New  Mexico 


2.686 
43.093 
9,8ie 
3,939 
5,090 

549 
162 
4.070 
571 
318 


29 
29 


1 
57 


11 
3 


3 

119 

.6 

25 

16 


9 
5 

7 


1 

537 

13 

98 

60 


10 
5 


56 
186 

41 
230 

27 


3 

8 

14 


91 
952 
191 
7,'>8 
381 

23 

24 

285 

53 

11 


224 
2,943 

605 
1,009 
1,058 

8 

17 

511 

135 


583 
7,431 
1,580 

770 
1,465 

13 

26 

1, 153 

155 

14 


557 

11.356 

1,898 

445 

605 


25 


17 

982 

69 

10 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


Xew  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

iihio 

Oklahoma 


(hvgon  

Pennsylvania.. 
Khode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 
J^outh  Dakota.. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont. . 
Virginia  . . 


47  Washington  . . 

48  West  Virginia 

49  Wisconsin 

50  Wyoming 


11,005 

6,145 

138 

11.305 

35 

:j.,T33 

17.086 

111 

2.347 

299 

* 

6.999 
5.595 
201 
5.402 
5,  t»22 

6,929 

3,857 

28,111 

100 


30 
5' 


o 

am 

8 


13 


5 


91 


29 
5 

31 
1 


3 
8 


2 
6 


427 


29 
1,210 


89 
875 


418 
1,343 


16 


148 


13 


141 

4 

56 
13 


9 
42 


8 
48 


67 
70 


415 


190 
31 


16 
276 

1 

29 

117 


118 


24 
97 


360 

8 

209 

88 


88 
340 

5 

43 

351 


769 


78 

588 

1 

589 

13 

1,410 

331 

7 

376 

1.267 

41 

267 

1.738 


2,149 
873 


2.025 
12 

144 

1,967 

11 

456 

7 

1.926 
1.083 
3 
1,.=>87 
1,681 

04 

1,040 

3,634 

6 


3,084 

588 


3,138 
17 

292 
3,922 

33 
162 

97 

1.334 

1,081 

24 

l,e40 

730 

405 

1.315 

5,739 

3 


2,033 
213 
11.'. 

1,851 


255 

4,034 

21 

47 

34 

616 

1.154 

14 

708 

235 

508 

43] 

6,395 

8 
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PAY,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  HY  STATES  AM)  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


MONTHLY    RATES    OF  WAUE8    PAID  AND    AVKKAfiK    MMBEK  OF    EMPLOYES  AT  BACH     BATE,  INCLUDINO  OFFICERS,    FIRM   MEMBERfl,  AND  CLERKS,  BIT  NOT  THO!*E 

EMPU)YED  ON   PIECEWORK— CODtiniH'd. 


MaleH  above  16  years  enju^geil  in— (C(»ntiniied) 


Mill  operations 

oCrhfr  than  planing 

mill— Cont'd. 


rianing  mill. 


#40  and 

over  but 

under  $50. 


$541  and 
over. 


43,  276         42, 742 


3^1 

447 

27 

44 

90 

802 

677 

1.010 

2.198 

172 

435 

116 

159 

50 

37 

4:a 

367 

1G6 

431 

37 

210 

.530 

330 

1.4G9 

1, 570 

10 

19 

9r>l 

816 

8 

13 

5:{8 

588 

372 

55:> 

1.374 

833 

93 

77 

802 

5.'^ 

10.743 

8,740 

3,3.">5 

2,127 

267 

269 

831 

643 

29 

451 

11 

64 

638 

473 

65 

70 

118 

158 

1,261 

1.935 

197 

298 

6 

17 

1,229 

2,006 

4 

2 

952 

1,519 

3.943 

2,442 

32 

13 

51 

80 

t     "« 

55 

!    613 

601 

909 

882 

63 

90 

466 

509 

170 

249 

1   1,813 

4,057 

312 

410 

,   6.027 

1   4,056 

'     22 

61 

Total 
number. 


Under 

$10. 


:  $10  and        $12  and     i     $15  and 
over  but      over  but    '    over  but 
uiider$12.    under  $15.  ,  under  $18 


$18  and    ,     $20  and 

over  but    ;    over  bui 

under  $20.     under  $25. 


$25  and 

over  but 

umler  $;10. 


$30  and 

over  but 

under  $;i5. 


$35  and 

over  but 

under  $40. 


$40  and 

over  but 

under$5<J. 


394 

735 

67 

45 

50 

754 

1,027 

25 

717 

273 

579 

314 

3,278 

6 


$50  and 
over. 


3, 019 


15 
17 


2     > 


5     i 
3     i 


4 

1 


14 

41     ! 


12 


14 
86 
17 
14 


,1. 


45 

14 


12 
20 


37 
43 


258 

76 

3 

246 

108 


15 


36 


61 


7 
233 


112 
749 


57 

155 

47 
o 

2 

130 
260 

10 
273 

46 

10 

67 

658 


26 
152 
3   . 

66 
159 

211 
153 

14 

26 

8 

99 
275 

68 
246 

102 

152 

12 

38 

40 

68 
9 

41 

7 

16 

34 

561 

116 

18 

418 

437 

76 

547 

6 

1 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
40 
50 


630 
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Table  4.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  MONTHLY  RATES  OP 


STATK8  AlfD  TBRBIT0RIB8. 

MONTHI.T 

RATB8  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVRRAOE  NDMBBB  OP  BMFLOTlte  AT  KACB  RATE,  I]rCLtn>INO  OPPICSB8,  FIRM  MEMBBBS. 
AND  CLBRK8.   BUT  NOT  1H08B  BMPLOTBD  ON  PIBCBWOBK— continued. 

Females  above  15  years  engaged  in— 

1 

» 

1 

Mill  operations  other  than  planing  mill. 

riaving  mill. 

f 

ToUl 

number. 

1 

1 

jllOandl 

Under  i  ^^rf 

•^«-    'uX 
S   $12. 

|12and  $15  and  $18aad$20and 

over      over      over      over 

but       hot       but       but 

under  under  under  under 
$15.       $18.       $30.       $26. 

$25  and 
over 
but 

under 
$30, 

|30and 
over 
but 

under 
$35. 

$85  and  $40  and 
over      over   ^kji^^a 

under  under  < 
$40.       $50. 

Total 
number. 

1 

Under 

$10. 

$10and$12aDd 

over     over 

but       but 

under  under! 
$12.       $15. 

1 

The  United  States 

1,514 

60           52    1     158 

282 

1 
260        208 

1 
248 

85 

1 
31*         31           99 

1 
55 

3    i 

Alabama 

5 

7 

;     1  !     2 

1 

1 

1      2 

t                          1 

1                           ', 

a 

Alaska 

•••••"               *      1           *• 



- ; 1 

4 

Arisona 

i ' 

! 

i ' i 

5 

1 
30 

7 

1 

1  ! 

, 

1  ; 
1  1 

: 

it 

California 

' 

2 

3 

2 

4'          5    !      ii           3 

)                     1  .  .  .  •  •  • 

.......  1 

7 

Colorado 

i 

1 
t 

1            11        1 

2      1             1 

1 

1                i 

1                ' 

1 

1 
.......  1 

8 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 

9 

Delaware 

1:::::::  ::::::: 

1 

10 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 

29 
25 

2 

!       » 

141 

1 

9           15 

2 

3 
1 

, ■_ --  -. .. 

11 

11  

1 

IJ 

t 

•  ••*••  - 



5  ' 

1? 

.•••••. j>*-**-* 

■              i 

2 

1 

13 

\""i i' 

j        8            8 

i 

.«••.•. 

1            1 
80 

1 

i  1 

'■ 

I 

14 

39 

1 

3 

..   , 1 

17 

1 ■ 

15 

, 1 

1              1 

-       : 1 

|i 

16 

Iowa 

Kannas 

79 

1     ; 

40           28    I        i     1        1      3    1 

5 

' 

......  • ' 

17 

1 
1 

■           ! 

1 

i            :i 

...... .1 

18 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

MinnAnota ^ . 

8 

1 

77 

21 

12 

!        250 

14 

7 

49 

1 

1 

• 

6 

1 

1     1 
1     . 
5     . 

■ 

...... .| 

19 

• 

' 

1 i' 

1 .    . 

; 

70 

3     I      13 

19 

10     1        3     1       16 

....^...... ........... 

1                - 

21 

1 

?1 

1 

1 

t2 

i               ■ 

1 

1 
14 

8 
36 

1 
33 

2 

27 

'1                  I 

* 

23 

3    ,        9    ,      35 
' ■        2 

37    1      45 

7              4 

....-•...) *       - 

34 

1     ' 2 

4    '-     1 

4 

;::.:::. :  i 

96 

Mississippi 

1     1        2 

'     1   1 

I        1             1           40             1 

2 

) 

' 

,             1 

26 

Missouri 

....    .. 

1 

1              2 

2 

27 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

'■ 

!       ,       ,              i       . 

' 1 1 1 ! 

1 

!                 '                                  1 

38 

:::::::::::::::::::::  :::::::i:::::::i;::;;;. :;;:;::::::::: ::::: 

, 

39 

V A w  Hamnshire ... 

77 
2 
1 

i     « 

t 

2    i •        9    1       12            6    1      3»    i        7 

2 

1 

30 

Kew  Jersey 

1              ' 

2 

........|  ....... 

1 1 

1 

31 

New  Mexico ... 

.......    ............   > 

1 

1 

. 

32 

New  York 

2            2           14    1      22 
6             11             2 

21 
1 

10 

n 

1      1          1 

1  *  *  ■         •  •  •  • 

1 

33 

North  Carc^ina 

1 

1                 1 

34 

North  Dakota 

1 

^                      ' 

85 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

i          47 

2             7,8 
1 1 

21 

i   1      5 

1 1 

1 

1 

36 

*      1 :                  ! 

...                              1                      i 

87 

Oregon ........... 

18 

84 

1 

i        1     ■        7    ' 

1 
10 

3             11 
30           15    i        6 

1    i      3   1 

1                    3 

3 

1 

88 

Pennsvl^ania    -  r 

5     

4 

5    ... 

2 

7    . 

i 

39 

Rhode  Island 

1       -       1 

1 

' 

40 

South  Carolina.  . .  .r 

1 

• 

! 

! 

!!:!!!!  :::;::!t:"::;:i 

41 

Sonth  Dakota 

3 

19 

9 

1 

50 

36 

22 

10 

271 

1 

2 

1 ! 

1 
1 



• 

1             !             1 

42 

Tennessee 

7 

3 

1 

6 
4 
1 
....... 

4 

1 

66 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

43 

Tfrxaa. 

1 

■'i'  ;!!:.■'      2 

1 

i                         i i 

44 

Utah                  

i 

1                         i                     1 

45 

Vemnnut  ..•••••.. ••••*.  ..••.•.. 

2     

30 
9 

8 
1 

• 

"47" 

8 
8 

2 

3 

16 

1 

1 
1 

1 

46 

Vlnrinl* 

1 
2 

1 

i 

2 

1 

47 

IKTaAhiDirtoii 

1         5 
1   1 

••• 

3 

6 

1 

1                                      ; 

i 

1 

48 

West  Virginia 

3 
11 

j 

i 

49 

Wiaoonsin 

5            5 

1             1 

87            ft    1        6 

3          17 

24 

1 

80 

Wvominir  ....TT...r... .,.,.,.,. 

1 

:....:..) 

. 

• 

i 

1* 

I 

i 
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PAY,  LUMBER  MILLS  AND  SAW  MILLS,  BY  STATES  AND  TEBBITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


MOMTHLT  RATB8  Or  WAOE8  PAID  AND  AVERAOR  NUMBER  OF  RMPLOT^S    AT   RACH    RATE.   INCLUDn«(»  OFP1CER8,  VIR] 

BMPLOTRD  ON  POECB WORK— Continued. 

If    MEMBRt 

iged  in — 

tS,  AND    CLERKS,   BUT  NOT   TBOSB 

Females  above  15  years  engaged  in — (Continued) 

Children  engs 

• 

Planing  mill— (Continued) 

Mill  operations  other  than  planing  mill.      | 

Planing  mill 

t 

$15  and 

over 

bnt 

ander 

$18. 

$18and 

over 

but 
under  > 

$20.     1 

1 
1 

$20  and 

over 

bnt 
under 

$25. 

3    1 

1 

$25  and 

over 

bnt 
under 

$30. 

1 
19 

1 

$30  and 

over 

but 
under 

$36. 

1 

$35  and 
over 
but    ! 
under 
$40.     1 
1 

$40  and 

over 

but 

under 

$50.     ■ 

1 

$50  and 
over. 

Total 
number. 

1 

Under 
$10. 

1 

$10  and 

over 

but 

under 

$12. 

$12  and 

over 

bnt 

under 

$15. 

$15  and  ! 
over. 

1 

Total 
number.' 

245 

Under 
;    $10. 

$10  and 
over    1 
but 

under  i 

$12.      ' 

1 

$12  and 
over 
but 

under 
$15. 

$15  and 
over. 

2 

1 
1 

20              1 

1 

5 

2,371 

1 

556    1        298              512 

1.005 

'       30 

1 

30 

95 

90 

1 

, 1 

i 

125 

11 

4 

42 

68 

39 

15 

4 

20 

" 

2 

I               1               1 

1 

3 

; 

1 

4 

.'. ! ; 1 

1 

1 

i 

1          37 
6 

1 

12 

4 

13    1 

8 

5 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

7 

.......1 '... 

1 

.  .1  ..... 

R 

1 

J...... .. 

1            ■   * 

1 

9 

1      ' : 

60 

29 
77 

16 

15 
11    . 

2 
24 
110    < 

; 

1 

10 

1 

5 

:::::::::::::::i 

92 
2 

1 

6 

1 
1 

•• 1 

6 

11 

1 

I 



12 

66  ; 

256 

13    1          13 

16 
47 

13 



17 

45 

15 

2  " 

1 

2 

14 

1     1 

•  •••••• 

15 

1 

, 

1 

219 

2 

105 

14 

'           48 

21 

28 

36              13i    , 

5 

1 

4 

16 

1 

2 
19 

• 

17 



68 

13 

5 

■ 



18 

1 

2 

7  7 

8  32 

1 

19 

: 



...        .1 

6 

2 

3    ! 
10    i 

i 

3 

20 

]]      '[[ l'"' 

;:: 

1 

31 

8 

6 

17 

1 

! :: 

1 

10 

21 

1 

! 


1 

2 

324 

21 

29 

24 

1 ......... 

2 

22 

; 

59             72 
7 

74 

119 
14 

16    j 

3    1 

26 
2 

4 
1 

1 

10 

7 

8 
2 
4 

23 

24 

1 

2                2 

9 

25 

1 

8 

3 

10 



1 

1 

26 

1 

i 

t 

27 

.•«.'    ...... 

1 

1 

1 

28 

:*   "*        1 

29 

2 

i 

4 

11 
2 

6 

1 

29 

1 

30 

'""!  I!. !!!!....'!;..;;..  !I \\\[[... --- 

31 

1 

100 

1          45 

80 
,        1» 

11 
9 

.......... 

25 
17 

34 

8 
4 

1 

i i" 

5 

3 

32 

;"*;::::::::::!::::::::  ::::;:::i:::::::: 

38 

1 

84 

..1       • 1   

:        258 

18 

23 

66 

146 

7 

6 

1 

2 

36 

1       , 

36 

i                         1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

37 

1                                                  I 

111    !i        31 

5 

21 

54 

28 

4 

24 

38 

1 

39 

t                         , 

! 

40 

'"....'!!!!....i---' - -1 '-'. 

1 

41 

1           1 

1          72    !l         & 

22 
2 

26 
5 

19 

18 

88 
2 

88 

2 

6 

42 

...1 

29 

1          4 

43 

44 

;"   ...J 

51 

80 

10 
88 

90 

1 

i          1 
87 

28 

21 

8 

1 
5 
3 

13 
15 

16 
20 

9 
10 
42 

1 

......... 

46 

2 

1 

1 

46 

1 

47 

, 

! 

4 
17 

10 
60 

10 
10 

""ii* 

48 

2 

1 

2    ,        13 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

49 

60 

1 

632 
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Table  5.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


15 
16 


10 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  investment. 


STATES  AND  TEBBITORIES. 


Num- 
ber of 
i  estab- 
lish- 
ment B 
report- 
ing. 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Aggregate.! 


Timbered 
land  or 

standing 
timber. 


Total. 


The  United  States L606     $L396,818    $6L541.086  $30,8»4,979      $6,928,110 


Alabama  ... 
Arkansas... 
California  . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Florida . 
g  j  Georgia. 
0     Idaho . . . 

10  Illinois . 

11  Indiana. 


12  Iowa 

13  Kentucky ^ 

14  Louisiana 

Maine 

Mary  liind •. 


17  Massachusetts 

18  Michigan 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri... 


New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  , 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Khu<le  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 


31  Tennessee 

32  Texas 

33  Vermont.. 

34  '  Virginia . . 


?5  !  "Washington 

36  West  Virginia 

37  Wisconsin 

38  All  other  states  and  territories  (a) . 


35 
16 
37 
11 
19 

13 

15 

3 

6 

30 

6 
4 

5 

63 

5 

24 
206 
75 
28 
82 

39 
4 
70 
25 
34 

50 

95 

3 

24 

33 
30 
43 
25 

152 

26 

266 

4 


11.250 
2,  (KM) 
3,500  I 


4.000 

2,400 
12.500 


10.000 
8,300 

4,000 


20,700 
2,400 


64,303 
79,900 
17.950 
15,000 

1,000 


12,800 
LOOO 

57.200 
20.070 


7,500 


7,500 
1.545 
8,500   ' 


234,  938 
109.777 
350.599 
102,905 
81,930 

39.867 

135,067 

42,250 

.38.650 

148, 897 

42, 510 

16,400 

127, 715 

1,094,868 

10,100 

133,827 

18, 476, 744 

11,121.863 

65.559 

587,307 

1, 369, 787 

10.978 

696,291 

57, 218 

7L043 

560,165 

1, 584, 520 

9,235 

120.940 

72.900 
500.844 
174. 379 

62.925 


91.075 
47.850  ' 
211, 720 
28,450 
28. 810 

6,270 
89,625 


151,450  L  054, 878 
515,042 

869,450  '  20,772,278 
15,890 


16,000  ' 
45,316  ; 

4,300  ' 

2.700  I 

65,500 

322,602  ; 

5,3^  . 


60,000 

9,209,983 

8,396.805 

15,788 

181,517 

782,405 
5,900 

137,868 
17,290 
25,663 

229,645 
861,240  I 
4,300  i 
27,720  I 

27,694'! 
171.065 
83,110 
25, 110 

657.695 
I    352,550  I 
!  8,656,063 


46.583 
21,028 
72. 575 
8,915 
19. 705 

7,825 
33,410 
16,050 
16,130 
33,107 

13,425 
5,200 

12, 915 

153. 975 

2, 370 

18,855 

2, 025, 869 

817,060 

8.691 

274.088 

346.547 
4,056 

103,866 
20,297 
11,110 

170,825 

217. 077 

3.115 

14.650 

17,500 

139.  746 

21,535 

17,195 

633.294 

43,862 

1.544,829 

10,830 


Plant. 


Tools,  im- 
plements, 
and  live 
stock. 


raSwr«     C.nal«'   River    1 
aSd^S?.;     "l^    jimprove-iVeMel,. 
mSt       '  *^**"'**- 1  ments. 


All  other 
items  of 

invest- 
ment in 

plant. 


$3,196,888     $1,457,307   $109,705  $286,740   $571,404     $L  306. 066 


33,613 
14, 478 
42,925 
8.605 
17,275 

7,475 
26,160 
12, 55(1 
13.630 
26.232 

5,425 
4,400 
8.535 
125.225 
2,370 

16.655 

519, 85o 

454.360 

7.130 

57, 220 

91,862 

1,256 

71,101 

14, 395 

6,810 

82  150 

106, 777 

2.615 

12.345 

15, 615 

38.283 

17,770 

8,930 

363,755 

22,322 

933.187 

3,530 


L200  '' 

8,000 

220  1 
50 
. , ..t 

250 

L800 

17,000 

10,800 

200 

50 


7.000 
3.500 


250 


25 
1,000 


2,500 


3,300 
3.050 


80 

13.750    2,600 


I 


180. 978 
125.500 


200 


20J,000 
175  300 


5,000 


55.135 
85,000 


517, 678 

3,500 

300 

50 


2,500 


15,000 
4.900 


200 


52,350 
89,900 


12,650 
1,100 


130 

160 
75,793 


1.500 

140, 700 

5.390 

359,831 


220 

1,566 

41.340 

'2i'246 


2,550 
5,500 


25 


100 


300 


2,525 


12,600 

8.000  

98,435  j  26,114 
7,000 


3,  .300 

6.500 

50 

250 

2,230 

300  . 


6,8.50 

7,000  ' 

800 
LOOO  ; 
0,350 


2,200 
752,022 
148,700 

1,255 
11,818 

76,885 
2.800 

17.290 

945 

4,300 

21.100 

13,800 

500 

2,075 

1.725 

25,450 

3,765 

4,965 

63,374 

8,150 

105,017 

300 


a  Includes  stales  and  territories  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  ordt;r  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed, 
establishments  are  distributed  as  follows :  Delaware,  1 ;  Montana,  1 ;  Utah,  2. 


These 
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CAPITAL — COIltiDUe<l. 


MISt^LL.V.VBOUS  EXPEXSKIS. 


Dire<'t  investnioDt — Continued. 


Livi'  ai<setM. 


Total. 


ri3, 717. 997 

97,280 
40,899 
06. 304 
65,540 
33, 415 

25, 772 
12s  032 
26.200 
6,520 
70.  474 

24,785 
8,500 

49.  300 

618. 291 

2,370 

54.972  I 
7,  240. 8«2  ' 
1,907,998  I 

41,080 
131,  702 

240.835 
1.022 

454.  .'i57 
19.631 
34,270 

l.'V9. 695 

506.203 

1.820 

78,570 


■i'l 


ro6 

190.033 
69,7:i4 
20.620 

663.889 

148,630 

10.  571, 396 

5.060 


Valne  of 
prtxliict 
on  hand. 


$15. 149, 249 


Cash,  bills 

and  accounts 

recoivablo, 

and  all 

snndrios  not 

elsewhere 

reiH»rted. 


80.380 
23.  490 
45.580 
37. 115 
14.540 

12, 630 
4.935 

11,200 
4,720 

44,440 

12,160 
8.  300 

24.3(K) 

462.865 

1,175 

39,662 

3. 953.  .580 

718,809 

19,620 

78, 471 

130. 270 
622 

320.  932 
11.  517 
20,655 

116, 985 

359. 140 

770 

45,715 

17. 749 

i:i3, 158 

54,487 

15, 385 

540, 325 

1P4,123 

7, 676, 738 

2,700 


$8,568,748 


16,900 
17,409 
20, 724 
28,42:) 
18. 875 

13, 136 
7,097 

15.tK)0 
1,800  , 

26.034 

12.625 

200 

2."),  (HX> 

155, 426 

1, 195 

15,  310  • 

1. 189. 189 
21.460 
53.231  ; 
I 
110, 565 
400 
133,62.">  ' 
8,114 
13,615 

42. 710 

147, 063 

1,050 

32,865 

9,957 
56.875 
15. 247 

5,2:i5 

123,564 

44,507 

2,894,658 

2,360 


Total. 


Rent  paid  for 

tenancy  (not 

including 

cost  of 
stumpage). 


$3. 708, 364 


4.201 
3,369 
16,5*<1 
5.365 
2, 053 

864 
1.779 

i:> 

6.575 
4,084 

4,093 
625 

3. 222 

23,814 

331 

2,457 

1,263,682 

462. 186 

4,189 

8,635 

•I 

39.045  I 

144  !! 

31,170 

4.564 

1,396 

20.o:m 

39,799 
2,214 
2.697 

4,019 

21,300 

4,791 

2,553 

60,795  ! 
9,933 
1,645,429 
361 


$78,067 


4.'>0 
100 

47»> 


I 

20<>  ! 

I 

120  i 
500 


500  I 
415  ! 

200 


1,035  ' 
110  ! 


3.861  : 
4.8(M) 
718  i 
676 

56 


TaxtH*. 


Insurance. 


$:W2. 801 

917 
1U2 
3.880  I 
l.o:i7 
302  , 

28 
226 

15 
3(U 
636  - 

208  !, 
75 
.•W  ! 
3.893  * 
100 


5.318  ' 
56  . 
1,016 
366  , 


1,81ft 

0.  .570 

114 

172 

163 

3,029 

606 

194 

4,949 

2,393 

162.246 

11 


Kepairs, 

onlinary.  of 

buildings  and 

machinery. 


Int^^rMt    paid 

on  cash  used 

in  the 

business. 


All  snndriei*   | 
not  elsewlierv  i 
reported. 


$105. 246 


287 


1.4.38^ 
55 


81*5 

206 

114.941 

63.200 

44,133 

4.025 

460 

40  ' 

1.171 

146 

$140, 145 


$:mt.  914 


170 

1,530 

20.'» 

920 

240 

946 

1.541  , 

350 

329 

3.415 

3.730 

4, 757 

15:j 

1,  MJr. 

2.  15.1 

460 

143 

100 

56:i. 

685 

26 

390 

150 

150 

462 

570 

10 

2 

220 
l.:i48 

200 
550  ;. 
1,282 

4.o:t4 

55 

280  : 
17.765 
14.914 

265 
2,485  , 


341 
1.081 

3,000 


610 
10,724  ■ 
11    , 

1.061  I 
153.331 
43,310  ; 
454  ; 
1.633 


3,611 
22 

2,250 

3,330  j 

4. 150 

180 
107 

2, 6<H» 

1,445 

188 

,5,733  ! 
38,-. 
1»  , 

251 

2,946 

200 

4. 240 

5.467 

100 

200 

2,457 

7.094 

1.5{K) 

1,634 
144 

38 

205 

5,202 

190 

321 

154 
9,  .585 
1.061 

350 

1 

475 

400 

20, 1(H) 

21,442 

2,826 

41.145 

350 

1 
8,993  1 
2, 175 
124,059  • 

$2,  e:u».  291      1 

3 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
Itt 

17 

910, 584     18 

350,905     19 

2,252     20 

2, 524     21 


5.100 
317 

485 


1,275 
2,600 


i5 


24,474 
66 


730 

8,408 

15,911 

1.800 

435 

8,497 
1.49() 
2,705 
1,225 

18,678 

2,139 

1,245,702 


22 

33 


17, 662     24 


3ft 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
83 
34 

36 
36 
37 
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Table  5,— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  TIMBER  PRODUCTO  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY 


STATES  A^'D  TKBEITOBIXS. 


Aggregates. 


Arerage 
namber. 


Total 


I 


The  United  SUte» 4C.142  ,    $11,353,006 


I 


2  Alabama  — 

3  Arkansas... 
California . . . 

Colunulo 

Connecticnt. 


4 
6 


7  Florida. 

8  i  Georgia 

9  Idaho 


Illinois.... 
Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky. 
Looisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland  . 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

I* 

to  :  MinneeoU 
90  ,  Mississippi 
21  •  Missouri... 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


22  New  Hampshire. 

18  New  Jersey 

24  New  York 

35  North  Carolina. . 

26  Ohio 


27 
28 
29 

ao 


Oregon ......... 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Khode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. 


21  J  Tennessee. 

32  ,  Texas 

33  Vermont.. 

34  Virginia  . . 


I 


614 
276  > 
392 
313 
136  I 

341 

34S 

34 

58 

547 

106 
81 

414 

3.167 

23 

161  ' 

10,202  . 

5,991  I 

317 

1.514  ; 

1,075 
22  . 

1.391  I 
273  ' 
19S 

I 

757 
1.890 
17 
349  ; 

I 

277 
909 

311  ' 


36  Washington 2,432 

26     WestVfrginia 478 

37  Wi«x>nsin 10,123 

38  All  other  states  and  territories 58 

I 


284,917 
5,276 

362.008 
49.063 
44,(66 

224,796 

544,462 

6,950 

59,627 

45,325 

369.707 

39.699 

41,613 

1.106.376 
89,059 

1.862,757 
11,920 


124,866 

56,166 

156.691 

106,055 

43,470 

48.597 

115,001 

20,350 

11.340 

168,367 

195.480  ' 
17.415  . 
81.574  '■ 

422.690 
2.601 

35,059 
2.722,172 
1.261,453  ! 

45,863  , 
576,785 


I 


Officers  or  Arm 
members. 


Nnm* 
ber. 


907 


21 

10  ; 

23  ' 

6  ' 

5  : 

I 

2 
5 
1 
3 
11 

3 
5 
6 
33 
5 

8 

133 

99 

14 


8 
1 
27 
8 
9 

19 
36 


Engineers, 

blacksmiths,  and 

other  skilled 

workmen  and     i 

foremen. 


Wages. 


N 

ber. 


Wages. 


6514,569        2,302  -  $843,285 


12.924 
4,846 
9,8U0 
4,880 
2,450 

650 
2.665 
1,800 
1,000 
4,905 

1.400 

1.460 

3.150 

13,766 

780 

3.762 

105,872 

68,291 

5.654 

9,890 


11 
26 
10 
11 

06 

21 

194 

2 


1/ 

500 

10,069 

2,730 

3,558 

8.785 
14,744 


1,780  ! 

2.170  , 
17.882  ! 
2.690 
3,265 

64,938 
7,520 
111.154  I 
1.200  ' 


16 
6 
0 
6 

14 

3 
21 

3 
10 
54 

11 
5 

I 

83 
1 

3 
320 
366 

5 
101 

20 
6 

56 
1 

12 

17 

51 

3 

3 

10 

89 

3 

41 

61 

34 

841 

11 


5,292 
2,440  I 
6,805  ; 
3.850 
5,661  I 

1.240  ' 
9,960  I 
4,000  ' 
5.400 
19.015 

1,100 
485 
1,850 
17. 161  ' 

84  I. 

1,242 
172.604  ; 
128.486  ! 

2.102 
27,214  i 

9,0»  ! 

1.896  ;. 

23,395  . 

168 
2,172 

6,514 
20,943   . 
1,350  I  . 
1.100    I 


2.125 

31,655 

700 

7,152 

42,988 

10.?«75 

259.726 

6.000 


Hewers. 


Choppers. 


Skidders. 


Nnm-  I  xe.—-, 
ber.       ^•««*- 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


1.939.9193.395   111.850     $2,503,234        5,550     $1,295,679 


69 
77 
24 
59 

7 

73 
25 


13,545 
14.507 

8,380 
19.750 

2,500 

9.745 
6,977 


11 
163 

1 
13 

4 
9 


I 


322 

359 

46 

154 

41 


1.154 

111,812 

89,757 

6,233 

24,907 

7.156 


23 
6 
8 

32 
89 


4.395 

1.460 

310 

11,000 
29,274 


97  I      10,030 


1 
74 

5 
14 

61 

12 
55 


50 

25,035 

850 

2,700 

27,400 

710 

5,279 


430 
51.660 

300   ■ 
3,135   i 

312 
1,742 


266 

99 

151 

162 

36 

92 
32 
21 
20 
59 


20 
21 
23 
1,630  I 
10 

59 
2,106 
1.744 

53 
life 

356 

6 

267 

107 

81 

247 

344 

9 

61 

31 

248 

67 

78 

538 

174 
2,439 

2 


45,675 
19,336 
59,900 
57.744 
11,940 

14.625 
7,192 
9,500 
1.710 

17.306 

7.680 

6.135 

3,576 

212.371 

074 

10,007 

408.392 

335,725 

8.543 

53,736 

90,484 
2.400 
58.105 
16,891 
15.301 

64.361 

85,691 

3.300 

6.660 

5,676 
83.855 

8,175 
11,396 

243.299 

85.021 

389,865 

600 


9 

7 

2 

11 


3 

1,289 

718 

3 

1 

81 


177 
5 
2 

90 
80 


1 


5 
92 
21 

1 

414 

17 

2,257 


2,249 

1.401 

600 

3,100 


■ 

1 

400 

2  ) 

400 

1 

270 

33.502 

810 
327,933 
147,951 

720 
86 

27,895 


48,529 
1,075 

728  I 

27,353  ' 
16,032 


46 

150  i 
39,606 
1,727 
275 

175,620 

3,650 

348,842 


I 
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AYKRAOB  NUMBER  OP    EMPLOY^    AND   TOTAL  WAOBS— CODUnaed. 


ANIMALS  IN  UBB. 


MATKBIAL8  UBBD. 


Teamstere. 


Number. ,     Wages. 


6.392  ,  61,495,300 


107 
36 
68 
66 
29 

22 

33 

9 

09 

13 

15 

12 

415 

1 

32 

1,038 

1.185 

50 

177 

197 


191 
63 
39 

86 

118 

.5 

29 

43 

160 

60 

43 

213 

87 

1.670 

4 


•  20,476 

6,368 

31,290 

15,051 

10,819 

5.239 
10,290 

5,050 

900 

26,225 

3,725 

3,600 

1,050 

53,653 

35 

8,068 
288.282 
223,848 

7,538 
38.265 

48,753 


45,981 
12, 619 
10,872 

35,077  ' 
31,767 
2,300 
3,451  I 

5,909 

67,423 

6,650 

6,570 

146,987 
20,028 

289,251 
1.000 


Pioceworkera. 


Number. ;     Wages. 


9.704 


114 
22 
46 


57 

12 

361 

402 

6 

48 

3.334 

103 

142 

808 

289 
9 

492 
62 
5J 

80 
1,144 


$2,503,050 


151 

146 
239 
139 
178 

127 
72 

441 
39 


22,790 

3,850 

15.362 


All  other  employes. 


Namber. 


Wages. 


Average 
number. 


7,489     $1,795,106;       22,053 


12 
19 
69 
3 
1 


181,  275 

600 

71,480 

48,677 

728 

8,786 

684,451 

16.290 

14.573 

413,465 

66.882   ■ 

480 

143,655 

10.522 

10.555 

25.040 
342.882 


10 

1 

325 


1 
1,750 
1,417 

4 
49 

83 


159 

21 

1 

186 
28 


36,560 

24,685 

81.539 

17.037 

9.444 

39,364 
2.900 

55.913 
3.120 


30 

71 

6 

7 

919 

61 

2.226 


1,915 
3,415 
26,554 
780 
150 

718 
1,942 


1,200 
1.224 


2,000 

156 

41. 818 


240 
532,826 
251,105 

500 
9,228 

33,083 


32,879 

4,115 

540 

45,766 
3,139 


4,560 

23,210 

1,870 

811 

367,780 

8,855 

392,727 


Cost  of 
keep. 


$1,479,426 


578 
184 
313 
194 
95 

132 

287 

94 

52 

145 

12 

18 

158 

907 

11 

85 

2,867 

3,445 

179 

408 

648 
8 
381 
196 
203 

683 

520 

12 

281 

295 
617 
219 
168 

2,087 

485 

5,556 

30 


9,722 

34.027 

7,842 

6.113 

223,278 

80.438 

344,929 

2.450 


34,381 
9,320 
29,227 
13.465 
10,063 

8,260 

23,700 

8,705 

1.585 

8,778  ; 

1,800 

900 

11,490 

52,853 

351 

5,980 
226,478 
158,392 

6.460 
17,534 

44,980 

14 

16,553 

13,723 

8,560 

45,781 

38,567 

808 

22.460 


Total  cost. 


$11,006,678 

69,899 
15,199 
65,222 
37,365 
23,809 

11,694 
41,222 
57,925 
13,706 
59,525 

14,455 

4.570 

16,035 

278,028 

684 

36,185  ; 
3,812,831 
1,499,538 

15,268  ! 
116, 135 

135,635  ! 
3,450  I 

148.847 
31,777 
28,385 

82,237 

284.635 

3,930 

21.507 

26,624 
96,802 
31,062 
20,516 

400,883 

54,786 

3,436.847 

7,500 


Standing  timber. 


Quantity. 


Number  of 
oordii. 


534,668 


Number   of 
1,000  feet, 
scaled  meas- 
ure. 


3, 728, 142 


2,500 


44,414 

14,871 

2,760 


825 

3,035 

18, 914 


500 


10 

1,512 

252.918 

465 


40,337 

500 

10,327 

19,240 
10.050 
800 


10,506 
20 


60,962 
13,606 
14,939 
]2,39» 
5,917 

12,771 
31,907 
28,600 
1.399 
26,393 

9,411 

1,900 

18,375 

125,919 

289 

16,932 

819,490 

373, 218 

11, 770 

80,605 

68,800 

507 

71, 010 

33,141 

7,854 

86,070 

311,844 

600 

11.619 

20,761 
89,455 
16,720 
12,483 

402,771 

22.770 

899,816 

5,000 


Cost. 

(Stnmpsge 

value.) 


$10,451,889 

65.924 
14.599 
58.552 
26.690 
21,925 

11.694 
10.888 
57,925 
12.870 
58,106 

14,430 

4,150 

16.035 

264.065 

534 

33,575 
3,678,951 
1,423,208 

14,803 
111,975 

120,035 
3,350 

147,982 
29,571 
28,185 

71,683 

276,805 

3,930 

21,077 

26,564 
98,431 
29,612 
20,016 

808,913 

53,830 

3.264,487 

7.500 


Cost  of  all 

other 
materials. 


$555,339 

3,975 

600 

6,670 

10,675 

1,884 

834 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

4l2 

33 
84 

35 
80 
37 
38 
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Tablk  .5.— detailed  statement.  TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY 


PRODUCTS. 


STATES  ANT)  TERRITORIES. 


Total  value. 


Basket  .ntock. 


ConlH. 


Value. 


Cooperaj;e  stuck. 


Conlrt. 


Value. 


Excel-Hior  sttN-k. 


Conls. 


Value. 


Fence  ])ost8. 


Xuiiiber. 


Value. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
20 


The  rnited  States $34. 28^,807 


Ala1»aina . . . 
Arkan.tas  .. 
Califorii'in . . 
Colomtlo  — 
Couuei'ticut 


Florida, 
(leorisria 
Idaho  . . 
Illinois. 
Indiana 


Iowa 

Kentui'ky 
Lcmisiaiia 

Maine 

Maryland 


Maasachusetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MissiaHi|>i)i  ... 
Miasonn 


Xew  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Xew  Yt»rk ! 

North  Carolina. . 
Ohio 


27  Oregon 

28  Peunsylvania  .. 

29  Rh«Kle'  Ishind  . . 
80  .  South  Carolina. 


31  ;  Tenne^tsec. 

32  '  Texas 

33  ,  Vermont . . 

34  i  Vir^nnia  .  ■ 


35  TVa.«»hin8:ton 

36  West  Viriiinia 

37  Wisconsin 

38  All  other  states  and  territories. 


371,07.-, 
143.  U35 
340.  b91 
191.  .V»«.» 
116.808 

90,  :.72 

2:ft>,  hM 

201.800 

44.  '215 

313,730 

227.237 

.'{5.  :U6 

145. 450 

942,216 

5,190 

101.609 

0.  aM.  66:) 

4.062,122 

99.613 

872, 081 


1.K71 


55) 


32 


100 


$14, 497 


31.784 


rJ22,990 


6. 57«» 


r25. 8*» 


3. 822. 62.'? 


2.981 
850 


15. 76:; 
4,175 


4,500 


100 
9, 345 


980 
51,225 


5,5tM 


22.000    ' 


2.  5<  0 

1.V  000 


1,2.'»0 


23. 100 


600 


3.  INK) 


406 


llH) 
318 


l.OtH)  ' 
5,*5  ! 


l,00t» 


2.  MO 
1.090 


624, 38:i  14U  1. 250 

10,242     I 

702,736     

131.  UCm 
118.113     


7.3C5  I 

I 

I 


76 


380 


535,842 

1,315.  H6 

a».135 

164,167 

131,691 

61 4., 'too 

114,857 

88.775 

2. 382. 674 

275,  725 

8, 850, 7(15 

27.250 


75 


750 


750 
205 


6,550  : 


1,000 


3,500 


1.4C0 


t 


60 
300 


60O 
2,500 


356 


068    i 


1 

'  :>oo 

1.267 
400 


*2,(h:6 

20,050 
4.400 


1.U97 


8.905 


258 


2,52:i 


1. 0.36 
7,531 


19,600 
27,6J»7   , 


342. 514 


r239, 895 


76,000 

8.22i» 

7.000 

2V0 

414.400- 

44, 3S2 

30.000 

2..VI0 

24.200 

2,223 

2-' I) 
It' 

i,n5(.» 


8.70a 
3.21H) 

960 
26-J 

18,300 

1.144,719 

700.000 

120 

846,330 

2.590 

09.481 

50,000 

12 

23,  .377 

32.150 
5,000 

35,850 
3,000 
5,000 

1.860 
.sou 

2.730 
200 
480 

2,000 

20.925 

1,200 

4,500 

1»> 

4.106 

185 

45*> 

50,340 

2.000 

27.tMK) 

5.034 
2.« 

1,400 

16,794 
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MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TEKRITORIES:  1890— Coutinued. 


Feufc  rail«. 


Hop  poles. 


PRODUCTS— <'on\  iiuieil. 


H<>o]>  poleH  Hnrl  hoo]w. 


Hewed  timber. 


Haiti  wood  and  other  Iojtm         All  logH  for  domestic 
forex)K)rt.  mnnufacture. 


NiinilMT.         Valiu* 


Number. 


Valu« 


Number. 


Value 


N  umber  of 
1.000  feet, 

board 
measure. 


Value. 


NumlMT  of 
1.0<K)  feet, 

Hcaled 
nuniKure. 


Valuf 


Number  «»f 
1.000  feet, 

scale<l 
measure. 


Value. 


70.500 


$5,289 


3,012,900  $23,558    ,       49,112,060         $3C«,  425 


55.  59-J    $575. 395 


152,770   $1,001,328    2,703,289.  $19,468,768 
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Table  «•— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY 


PBODUCTS  —oontinaed. 


STATES  AND   TBRBIT0RIB8. 


Handle  stock. 


Hemlock  bark. 


Oak  bark. 


Pilea. 


Paving  stock. 


Cords.     Valne.       Cords.  ;    Valae.        Cords.       Value.      Xumber.     Yalae.        Cords.       Value. 


The  United  SUtes 5,070      $40.0U8        70,871     $289,796         14,405       $71,838        161,711     $184,838         79, 881     $202, 616 


2  Alabama . 

3  '  Arkansas 

4  I  California 

5  I  Colorado . . 


300 


700 


4.850 


1,800 


400 


6,000 


830 


6,820 


500 
6,540 
7,700 


500  . 
4,160  it. 
9,600     . 


39 


370  ' 


6  Connecticut. 

i  I 

7  .  Florida ; 

8:  Georgia ■ 

9    Idaho 

10,  Illinois 

11     Indiana ,    1,750        11,750 

12 


2,066 
900 


4,026   ,. 
675    . 


Pulp  stock. 


■    Cords.        Value. 

I 


31,640     $139,806 


13 


Iowa 

Kentucky . 


2,000  , 

725  I 

12,750  j 

1,600  I 


2,000 

575 

17,662 

4,000 


14  ,  Louisiana. 


15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 


Maine 

Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  — 
Mississippi  ... 
Missouri 


1,856        10,414 


20  : 
51 


100 
410 


1,475 


2,675 


14,727        64,919 


200 
5,854 


1.500 
15,960 


New  Hampshire 
Xew  Jersev 


175 
45 


2,702 : 

1,250 


Xew  York 

Xorth  Carolina 
Ohio 


231 


981 


120  : 

I 
1,027  . 


875 
5,812 


50i 
20 


500 
140 


1,400 
4,606 

13,000 
2,400 

64.951 


2,300 
10.660 
26,000 

3,150 
28,717 


58,781 
18,000 


116.737 
65,000 


i I 

1,563  5.749  , 


40 


200 


1.116  1        3,568 


5,500  I      12,652 


100 


500 


825  '        4,025 
900 4.226 


730         13, 375  I 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 1,000  ' 

Rhode  Island I 

South  Carolina ! 


;  10  100 

3,130  ,     53,624  :    226,255 


796  j 

I 

973  i 


4,429  ... 
'4,"9i2*" 


I 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Vermont . . 
Virginia  .. 


400 


2,500 


690 


445 


3,750  I 

I 

'2,' 205  I 


920 


7,540    I 


404  ! 

800  j 

200  - 

6.710  . 

1,000  • 
830 


1,480  ,. 

1,490  . 

500  . 

4,060  . 

2,100  . 
900 


200 


7,955 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  statM  and  territories. 


1, 145  i   4, 273 


1. 395  I   7, 332 
7,500  I   30,000 


4,250 
12.408 


4,200 
30,240  i 


2,000 


16,000 
'"266 


1,100 


2.390 
10,000 


U,610 
8,000 


920 


4,009 


11.860 
476 


.1. 


600 


5,500 


53,370 
1,425 
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MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


PBODUC-ra — continued. 


Railway  tics. 


XumlH*r.      Value. 


8.817,215  12.319,403 


Kive«l  or  aliaved 
shinfjrleH. 


113.000 
150, 700 
256.000 
267,000 
79,700 

278.200 
6(t|.000 
540.000 
7.000 
474.385 

10,000 

20,700 

325, 0(K) 

7.100 

2,000 

39, 575  ! 

7M.  163  I 

275,000  I 

1,000  I 

2.101.104 

37.563  ' 

1,652 
58,900 
13,050  i 
224,450 

145,717  ; 
74,905 
10,000 

388,200 

93,200 

447,725 

1.825 

92.000 


22.100 
900.271 


30,300 
34,284 
37,900 
79,600 
31,280 

69.829 

162,000 

135, 0<H) 

2,260 

154,966 

4.000 

5.196 

103. 750 

1.139 

750 

13. 257 
139, 072 

86,000 

200 

583,898 

14, 114 

800 

25,295 

3.123 

35,500 

43.507 

28,295 

5,000 

111.662 

27,456 

130, 573 

400 

26,505 


Num- 
ber. 


Value. 


Masta  and 
spara. 

Xnni- 


Sliip  knees. 
Num- 


Charooal. 


Telegraph  poles. 


Wheel  stock. 


I  Amount  i 
received  for 
I    contract 


^^       Value.  I    ^y^^'    Value.  |l    Bushels.    ^      Value.  ^*^™'      Value.     Cords.    Value.  i|      '*^'- 


Value  of 
all  other 
products. 


38.250     $107,912 


899  $13,3.10  ,     2,925   ri7,200  :    19.180,172     $1,339,524      184,468  $272,453  <         868   $11,300 


13,050 
3,455 


900 


1,360 


1,000 


870 


5,510 
186,982 


2,165 
277 


32,750 
11,630 


1, 303, 200 


77,240        50,950       47,700  '■. 
500  '  150  i'. 


150  750  I 

...   .' I     2,325,350 

225  450  I  20,000 


I 


$2,472,792     $4,849,934  {     I 


86,959  ,       4,000         2.  .500 
1,400   I  400         1,500 


1,900 


2,077 


325,000 

33,000 

820, 000 

110,500 


19,500 
3,300 
30,000   ! 
12,080 


•\ 


1,000  i       1.500 


2,000 


62  > 


620 


6, 184  ; 


12 


14,290 
3,980 

1.136 


2,350 

13,300 

754 

40 


10 


560 


2.400  I  25,000 


600 


150  I     1,000 


85  i     1.  700 


200 


4,070 

4.550 

175 

2,087 

49 


3,490 
500 


530 


600 


9,250 


58,000 


180 


900 


4.450 


200 


100 


85,800  j  9,654    >      3,400;      5.900 

8,573.704  646,871       101,480  '  187,639 


30 


060,711 
598,655 


500,000  > 
I 
58,000 


2, 132  518 
'532.266 


40,000 
5.650 


400 


850 


340 


128,085  |1   7,053 


1,266,000 


700,000 
10,000 


464,000 
360,000 


43,070 
ii8,'756" 


13,616 


3,750 


270   5, 600 


54,350 
850 


100 
055  < 
330  i 
200  ! 

I 
500  , 
300  I 
I. 


230 
591 
550 
200 

500 
600 


2,000 


2,&&0 


42,105 
15,120 


11. 100    5. 807 


22  i 


220 


55 


800 


30,000 
883,426 


3,100 


197,384 
20,000 
<i}4,  040 

8,861 
4,800 


10,747 

15,  850 
2,000 


29.705 
3,710 

20,501 

2, 271, 189 

1,332,602 

12,994 

17,323 

19, 121 
1,842 

25,453 
2,4(>0 
6,658 

39,225 

221, 373 

11,400 

655 

400 

6.915 

24,050 

8,084 

20,854 

1,420 

470, 210 

3,660 


2 
8 

4 
5 
» 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
28 
24 
2& 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
38 
34 

35 
38 
37 
38 
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Tablk  6.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES.  AVERA(5E  TERM  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  EARNINGS, 
TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY  MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS.  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890.  (a) 

( Pifct* worker*  arc  not  incliidcil  inthu  table.] 


OFFICERjf  on  FIRM  MEMBERS  ACTIVELY 

EXOAUED  IN  THE  BrSiyBSS  OB 

IN'  SUPERVISION. 


OPERATTVES,  HKUXED  AND  UNSKILLED. 


>TAT£.S  AND  TERRIl  CRIES. 


Alabama  ... 
ArkaDMiM. . . 
California  .. 

Colorado 

Coi)ut>cticiit 


Florida  . 
GiHirgia. 
Idaho... 
Illinois  . 
Indiana. 


Iowa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Marvland. 


Ma«Hachusett« 

Michigan 

Miniiertotu 

Mistiissippi 

Mijtsoun 


New  Hainiishire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York*. , 

North  Carolina  ., 
Ohio , 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Kliode' Island.. 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texan 

Vermont 

Virginia 


"Washington 

Wesi  Virginia 

WijM'on.siu 

AH  other  state.**  and  ten-itories  (b) 


Xiimber  of 
establish- 

! 

Malet«  al»ove  16  \  ears. 

M.-iles  almve  16  years. 

Tni*ntH 

r 

reiwrting. 

Average 

Average 
mimthiv 

« 

Average 

Averace 
monthlv 

Average 

numlHTof 

* 

-\verage 

uumberof 

number. 

mouths 

earnings 

niuulier. 

months 

eamingii 

21 

employed. 
7.67 

|»er 
employtf*. 

♦80.27 

1 — 

478 

employed. 
7.15 

per 
employe. 

35 

|t26.«r7 

Irt 

10 

7.70 

62.94 

244 

7.81 

24. 91 

37 

23 

7.  78 

51.75 

315 

9.42 

44.48 

11 

6 

7.00 

116. 19 

306 

8.97 

36.76 

19 

5 

7.80 

62. 82 

86 

10.85 

33.14 

13 

2 

7.00 

46.  43 

194 

7.22 

22.28 

15 

5 

10. 20 

52.25 

125 

10.56 

27. 85 

3 

1 

11.  Oi) 

163.64 

33 

1U.39 

54.08 

6 

3 

2.67 

125.00 

52 

4.40 

43.84 

3(» 

11 

7.64 

58.:^ 

353 

10.58 

30.95 

6 

3 

12.<'0 

38. 89 

45 

9.44 

30.13 

4 

5 

9.60 

30.42 

64 

9.34 

25.68 

5 

6 

4.83 

108. 62 

47 

4.40 

33.  ."»5 

K\ 

33 

6.09 

68.49 

2,730 

5.57 

23.68 

5 

5 

5.80 

26.90 

12 

4.08 

22.31 

24 

t< 

5.88 

80.04 

ia5 

6.91 

31.01 

•J06 

133 

7.10        ; 

112.15 

6.797 

8.40 

33.75 

75 

«» 

,•1.96        1 

ll.'».  75 

5,789 

5.55 

:t6.n5 

2** 

14 

8.43 

47.92 

161 

7.22 

22.06 

82 

2^ 

8.18 

43. 19 

675 

8.68 

26.18 

30 

8 

5.63 

36. 20 

778 

8.  .50 

32. 73 

4 

1 

12.  W 

41.67 

1>        , 

10.00 

,            35. 80 

7<» 

27 

7.15 

52.17 

865        i 

6.50 

36.  :J2 

25 

8 

9.63 

35.45 

200 

9.12 

1 9.  .'.7 

34 

9        ' 

7.00 

56.48 

138 

a72 

1            24.87 

50 

19 

5.47 

84.47 

e:u 

5.30 

55. 33 

95 

t{6 

6.67 

61.43 

698 

8.43 

31.52 

3 

-^              17 

9  35 

4:1.71 
22.09 

24 

«« 

t 

8.14        , 

31.23 

191 

4.91 

33 

11 

6.18 

31.91 

120 

5.61 

27. 44 

30 

26 

9.31 

73.89 

TM 

10.05 

36.73 

43 

10 

7. 20        ! 

37. 36 

162 

3.82 

32.  26 

25 

11 

7.00 

42. 40 

178 

7.01 

23.  l.Ki 

152 

96 

7.63 

88.71 

2,161 

.  8.13 

56.  4» 

26 

21 

7.  52 

47. 59 

:W5 

7.98 

25.  .M» 

266 

194 

4.47 

12H.06 

9.422 

4.80 

37.  tit 

4 

2 

12.00 

:a\  00 

17 

10.94 

40.86 

a  The  average  number  of  months  employed  and  average  montlUy  earnings  are  computed  from  individual  returns.  The  average  numl>er  of  employes  rc}»orted 
by  earh  establishment  is  multiplie<l  by  the  uurol>er  of  months  embrace*!  by  the  term  of  oiM'ratiou.  Acjn^gating  such  resulLs  of  individual  returns  tlie  number  of 
roonilia  required  for  1  employe  to  perform  the  lal)or  is  obtaine<I.  This  naml>er  divide<i  by  the  numoer  of  employes  gives  the  true  average  numljer  of  months 
employed,  and  divided  into  the  total  wagi*s.  the  true  average  m<mthly  eaming**.  *  '        • 

b  I nelude.H  states  and  territories  having  lens  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  oiierat ions  of  individual  establishments  ma v  nut  be  disclosed.  These 
establishments  are  distributeil  us  follows :  Delaware.  1 ;  Montana,  1 ;  Utah,  2. 
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Table  6.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  A^TRAGE  TERM  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  EARNINGS, 

TIMBER  PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY  MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Alabama  . . . 
Arkansas. . . 
California  .. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Florida . 
GtHxrgia. 
Idaho... 
Illinois  . 
Indiana. 


Iowa 

Kentncky 
Loniaiana 
Mainf.... 
l£aryland. 


Maaaachnsetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MIsaoun 


New  Hampshire. 

Kew  Jersey , 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 
Ohio 


Oregon 

Penoavlvania.. 
Rhode' Island.. 
Sooth  Carolina 


Tenneeace 
Texaa  


Vennont. 
VirginU. 


8TATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
reporting. 


Waahington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  atatea  and  territories. 


35 
16 
37 
11 
lu 

13 

15 

3 

0 

30 

6 

4 
5 

5 

24 
2(Hi 
75 
28 
82 

39 
4 
70 
25 
34 

50 

95 

3 

24 

33 
30 
43 
25 

152 

26 

266 

4 


OPERATmCS.  SKILLED  AND  rNMKILLEt>— COntinUC<1. 


Females  above  15  years. 


Children. 


Average 
uaml>er. 


8 
1 
1 


Average 
nnmberof 

months 
employed. 


Average     |i 

monthly     i:     Averaire 
earnings  "^l^^f^ 

employ^. 


Average 
uuml>erof 

months 
employed. 


3.00 


8.00 

9.00 

12.00 

11.00 


$8.33 


A  verage 
monthly 
earnings 

per 
employ^. 


24.86 
.'t3.33 
12.50 

10.64 


1 1 

1 

•* |........ ..•• 

o 

2.00 

15.00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'*" '**. -.-.. 

1 

25 

5.72 

32.78 

3 

4.33    1 

$21.54 

i        ,  -1          1 

2 

2.75 

16.00 

1 



1 

1.50 

1 

13.33 

::::::::::::::::::::  :::::::i:::;::::;::::i 

' 

7 

7.29 
7.33 

26.43 
6.23 

3 

, 

, 

; 

24 

5.67 
8.73 

37.94 
12.94 

1 

11 

1 

12. 00 

8.83 

•  •••.•••....•  .... ,._.... ....... 

1 

1 • 

1 

J 

1 

4 

10.00 

,    21.50 

1 

12.00 
7.33 

15.  CO 
36.39 

"'"""""""1 

43 



5 



0.60 

35.63 

65 

5.25 

21.30 

1       1 

4.00 

18.75 

2588- 


41 
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Tabus  7.— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AT  THE   DIFFERENT  MONTHLY  RATES  OF  PAY,  TIMBER 

[Pieceworkers  are  not 


Num- 
ber 
:      of 

aXATBS  AND  TERBITOEIES.  «»^^^ 

.  ments 
report- 


! 

The  United  States 1,606 


HONTHLT  RATES  Or  WAOBS  PAID  AXD  AVKRAOK  NUMBBB  OF  EVPLOYta  AT  EACH  RATE,  IKCLUDIXU  OFFICERS  AND 

FIRM  MEMBERS.   BUT  XOT  THOSE    EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK.   <a) 

Males  above  16  years. 


2  Alabama  . . . 

3  Arkansas... 

4  California  . . 

5  Colorado 

6  Connecticut 


7  Florida . 

8  Georgia 

9  Idaho. . . 

10  .  Ulinois . 

11  !  Indiana 


12  Iowa 

13  Kentucky 

14  Louisiana 

15  Maine 

16  Marj'land. 


17  Massachusetts 

18  Michigan 

19  ,  Minnesota 

20  Mississippi 

21  Missouri 


22  New  Hampshire. 

23  New  Jersey 

24  New  York 

25  North  Carolina.. 

26  .  Ohio 


27  Oregon 

28  PennsvlTania.. 

29  Rhode'^  Island.. 
80  South  Carolina 


81  Tennessee 

32  TexaH 

33  Vermont.. 

34  Virginia... 


35  Washington 

36  West  Virginia 

37  Wisconsin 

38  All  other  states  and  territories  (6) 


Total 
number. 


36,226 


35 

490 

16 

254 

37 

338 

11 

312 

10 

91 

13 

106 

15 

130 

3 

34 

6 

55 

30 

364 

6 

48 

4 

GO 

5  I 

53 

63 

2,763 

5  . 

1 

17 

24 

113 

206 

6.930 

75  . 

5.888 

28 

175 

82 

703 

39 

786 

4 

13 

70  ' 

892 

25  ' 

208 

34 

147 

50 

653 

95 

734 

3 

17 

24 

198 

33 

131 

30 

756 

43 

172 

25 

189 

152 

2,257 

26 

400 

266 

9.61G 

4 

19 

Under 
$10. 


« I 


15 


$10  and 

over 

hut 

under 

$12. 


89 


47 


1 

3 


2 


4 
1 


1 
3 


4 
"24" 


8 
26 


2 
3 


1 

i 


$12  and 

over 

but 

under 

$15. 


583 


$15  and 

over  but 

under  $18 


1,374 


$18  and 
over 
but 

under 
$20. 


509 


$20  and      )I25  and      $30  and 

over  but    over  bnt    over  but 

under$25.  under$30.  under$35. 


4,084 


r.371 


5.498 


26 


is" 


16 

19 

1 


21 
19 


63 

85 

7 

33 


16 
7 


31 
1 


2 
25 


165 

83 

37 

34 

6 

84 
48 


12 
8 


3 


3 
5' 


10 


1 
892 


133 
10 


14 

3U1 

11 

00 


10 
51 
3 
45 
74 


2 
27 


5 
57 
15 


94 
13 
11 
45 

13 


12 

10 

9 

14 

833 

1 

36 

1,276 

288 

36 

77 

137 


10 
199 

1 

38 

8 

395 


16 
30 


25 
44 

9 


*>« 


20 
43' 


2 
2 

11 


15 

7 

16 


5 

'21' 

o 
»» 

8 
11 


130 


19 
1,092 
1.80ti 

35 
200 

116 
4 

285 
34 
26 

10 
179 


52 
6 


25 


21 

4 


35 

36 

14 

7 

68 

I 

56 
715 


56 

45 
88 
32 
40 

8 

101 

2,083 

4 


64 
25 
15 
117 
27 

5 
21 


13 
15 

32 
9 

15 

321 

1 

5 

1,505 

816 

8 
111 

93 

6 

151 


28 

12 

151 

1 


32 

205 

66 

14 

77 

100 

1,428 
o 


$35  and      $40  and 

over  but  j  over  bnt  I 

under  $40.  i  under  $50., 


5,334 


49    I 
3 

17    ! 


16 
1 


4 

66 


126 


14 

1,671 

557 

6 

26 

210 


129 

1 

20 

47 

123 

3 

4 

7 

146 

35 

2 

121 

32 

1,802 

4 


5.986 

33 
3 
07 
92 
31 


21 

1 

35 


$50  and 
over. 


5.321 


1      . 
6 
29 
4     . 

I 

18 

819 

1,212 

10 

26 

161 

3      . 
135    . 

1     I 
17    I 

116 

84 

8 

1 

9      . 
121 
2 
15 

550 

20 

2,299 


38 

17 

151 

36 

5 

1 

16 
13 
12 
22 


9 
23 


I 

11     I 
403 
892 

12 

57 

56     ■ 


144 

4 
6 

468 

44) 

5 

3 


162 

13 

7 

1,500 

1,164 
9 


a  In  comparing  the  table  of  monthly  rates  of  wages  and  number  of  eraplov^s  at  each  rate  with  the  average  monthly  earnings  presented  in  Table  6,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it&  not  practicable  to  obtain  true  average  monthly  earnings  from  the  table  of  monthly  rates,  becaiise  the  term  of  employment  varies  for  employes 
reported  at  the  respective  rates. 
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PRODUCTS  NOT  MANUFACTURED  BY  MILLING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 
iacladed  in  this  table.  1 


1I05THLY  RATES  OW  WAGES  PAID  AND 

AVEKAOB  NUMBEB  OW  EMPLOYES  AT  BACH  RATE.   INCLUDING  OFFICERS  AND  FIRM  HBMBBRS,    BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON 

PIECEWORK -continued. 

Females  above  16  years. 

1 

C 

;bildren. 

$10  and 

over 

but 

under 

$12. 

1 
1 

Total 
nninber. 

1 

1 

Under 
,     $10. 

$10  and 

over  but 

under$]2. 

$12  and 
over  but  '■ 
under$15. 

$15  and 

over  but 

under  |18. 

■ 

$18  and  '  $20  and      $25  and 

over  but  j  over  but  •  over  but 

under  52U.  under $25.  ubder$30. 

1 

$30  and      $35  and  '  $40  and    *ro„,,' 
over  but    over  but    over  but   ^I,??    ; 
under $35.  under$40.|Under$50.    °^^^'   ' 

1                                 1 

ToUl 
number. 

Under 
$10.     , 

$12  and 
over 
but 

under 
$15. 

$15  and 
over. 

201 

14 
1 

6 

8 

1 
13                  8 

31 

05 

18                  8 

1 

14     ,         10     1 

1                1 

11 

1    

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 
:i 

4 
5 
6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

'          1 

1 

1'                1              ■  i 



i!'    ...'! 

........ 

•••!••• 1 

_  , j 

8 

1     ,              2    1              3 

1 

1 

1 

'                         1                        !       * 

1 

1 

i 

::::::::i!::::::::::::::::::::':: 

1 

1 

1 

::::::::::  ::::::::i!::::::::i 

1                   ! 

1 

2 

* 

•  •  •                           J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

!           3 

;                             1 

' 

•                  ••••••     1 

;' 1 1 

' 

], ■ 

'                        .                       ' 

•.  .  . 

1 

ii i ,.; 

1 :;■"::.:::::::::::: 

1 

""••••••••  ••••••••, 

!i               1               ' 

........'-- --' 1   -   - 

""•• ...••(..-.-.....• 

1 

_.l 1 1 

12 

....        .     1 

' 

13 

i        1, 

1 

1 

14 

2 

2 

1 

15 

' 

::::::::i::::::::i::::::::i:::::::: 

1(V 

1 

■ 

1 

! 

"  *  1 

r  •                  1 

■ ..i I....;... 

17 

25 

1 

2    1             1 

8 

7 

2 

2              2 

3 

1 

..                               ' 

3* 

18 

! 

19 
20 
21 

22 

) 

' — " 

'                 1 

2 

j.. 

1 

; 

1 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

• |. -..•..-.. 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1                         1 

1 

' 

1 i ' 

23 

i Y 

1 

i 

2 

t 

r*» 

i                i                1 

24 

3 

i 

1 

1 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

W 

24 

....| 

1 

2 

2 
2 

5 

4     '              3 

5 

4 

;            1 

27 

11 

i" 

' 

*  3 

1 

1 

' 

28 

...  .|  ... 

..........^  — , 

1 

. 

29 

30 

31 
32 



1 

' 

1 

! 

i 

***) 

1 

1              ; 

■ 



4 

1 

1 

1 

1                   , 
1 

3 

I....::....; 1 

i; 

1 

i      .....asB* 

1 

'."W.....  "''^''^ 

1 

1 

33 

1 

1 -• 

1 

1 

1 

! 

34 

43 

i                                    1 

1 

1 

8 

7                  7 

.^,,..,,,.1 * 

5 

8 

10 

1 

5 

1         1 

1 

1 

4 

35 

' 

1 

30 

05 

r i i* 

4  1       4 

8 

39 

:.::::::.. 

i 

.   ... 

37 

i 

38 

1 

1 

!   '   '   '         ! 

'"                   '        ""\\ :■" 

"1 1 

b  Includea  states  and  territories  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    Tbeso 
establishments  are  distributed  as  follows :  Delaware,  1 ;  Montana,  1 ;  Utah,  2. 
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Table  8.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  TAR 


STATES. 


Number 
of  es- 
tablish- 
,  nients  re- 
porting. 


1  The  ruited  Stat<;s. 

2  Floridn 

3  Georjna 

4  Miiwiasippi 

5  North  Carolina 

•6     South  Carolina 

7     All  other  states  (a) 


070 


Value  of 

hired 
property. 


Timbered 

» ^^-<v.^«^       land  or 
Aggregate,    gj^nding 

timber. 


CAPITAL. 


Direct  investment. 


Plant. 


Total. 


I 
$26,5e0      $4,062,375     $1,670,378      $1,117,265 


15  182.W2 

228  2,242.592 

24             26. 500  173. 688 

IM  785.055 

201  605.873 

8  72.165 


102,842 
903.283 

87.050 
260.341 
270. 552 

37.  310 


35.175 
666,114 

39.868 
195,265 
160.568 

20,275 


Tools,  im- 
plements, 
and  live 
stock. 


^911,685 


Logging, 
railways 
and  equip- 
ment. 


Kiver  im- 
pn»re- 
ments. 


n.5ijO 


$100 


Vessels. 


29.475  : 

547,039  500    '  3,600 

29.018  250    ! 

158.630  1.80*>    1.700 

137.248  100  I  100 

10.275  


All  other 
items  of 

invest- 
ment in 

plant. 


$5. 40O         $197, 530 


5.700 
114. 975 
10.000 
S3. 135 
23,120 
10.000 


AVERAGE  .VrXBEB  OF  EMVLOYtS  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


STATES. 


Aggregatiti. 


Average 
nunib<^r. 


The  United  States 15,315 

Florida 484 

Georgia 9.911 

Mississippi 645 

North  Carolina 1.747 

South  Carolina 2.243 

All  other  states 285 


Total 
wages. 

$2, 933. 491 


93.269 

2, 012. 396 

117,626 

273,688 

378.768 

57,  744 


Officers  or  tinu 
members. 


Num- 
ber. 


22 

25 

1 

.... 


Wajrei*. 


C«»oper«,  8tiller«. 

and  other  skilletl 

workmen,  and 

foremen. 


(*hipper8. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


49   $26,944  i   2,889  $783,833    7.403  $1,323,611 


14.210 

11. 184 

50 


1.500  ' 


96 

1.707 

113 

429 

498 

46 


28.684 
502.217 

29.645 

86.250 
121.233 

15,804 


5.191 
173 
587 

1.125 
135 


42,779 
974,002 

31,393 

83.929 
167,478 

24.030 


Dippern. 


Num- 
ber. 


93 
1,952 

77 
178 
213 

65 


Wage«. 


Teamsters, 


Num- 
ber. 


13.895 
328,207 
12.073 
27.478 
29.384 
8.520 


36 
707 

66 
292 
275 

16 


Wages. 


2.578  $419,557    1,392   $368.9€;8 


7.315 

150.841 

15.354 

43.233 

48.130 

4.115 


'      MONTHLT   KATE^  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  AVEBAGE  XUMBEB  OF  EMPLOT^^S  AT  EACH  KATE.   INCLL'DENO  OFF1CEBS  AND  FIBX 

MEMBEB8.   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOTED  ON  PIECEWORK— Continued. 


STATES. 


The  United  Sutes. 


^  .  Florida 

3  Geor«:ia 

4  Missusippi 

^  '  North  Carolina  . 
«  South  Carolina.. 
7  .  Ail  other  states. 


Males  above  16  years— Continue<i. 


$luand      $12  and      $15  and      $18  and      $20  and      $25  and      $30  and      $35  and      $40  and 
over  but   over  but    over  but    over  but   over  but    over  but   over  but    over  but   over  but 
under  $12.  under  $15.  under $18.  under  $2a  under  $25.  under  $30.  under $35.  under $401  under  $50. 


478 


13 
341 


31 
93 


1.216 


51 
573 

12 
252 
283 

45 


4.528 


132 
3.032 

61 
492 
747 

64 


2,396 


92 
1.648 
69  ' 

248 
335  : 

4  > 


3.950 


799 


97 
2.946 

79 
393 
365 

70 


44 

368 
109 
143 
109 
26 


333 


27 
159 
45 
28 
63 
11 


173 


19 
88 
27 
14 
20 
5 


mm-mm  f 


155 

12 

4 

48 
8 


$50  and 
over. 


Females  above 
15  rears. 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


Under 
$10. 


262  16  U 

2  i 

200  ' 

24  

7  18  Hi 

23  3     1 

6  ' 


5 
8 

4 
5 

« 
7 


STATES. 


Wood. 


Cords. 


Cost. 


The  United  States 76,910 

Florida '  1,645 

Georgia 43.956 

Mississippi 2,«W 

North  Carolina 12.215 

South  Carolina 15. 445 

All  other  states 655 


$60,558 


1,313 

36.098 

1.543 

7.860 

13.229 

515 


HATERIALS  TSED— Continued. 


Barrels  purchased. 


Number. 


Cost. 


1, 243, 117 

30.238 
568.820 

28,264 
274,1/03 
320.203 

21.490 


$640,801 


10.661 
334.624 

14,614 

109.712 

156.295 

8.875 


Iron. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


•I- 


621.610 


17,000 

383.370 

32,100 

11,240 

171.400 

6.500 


$16,556 


880 

11.609 

1,402 

280 
1,377 

020 


Staves  and  heading. 


Pieces. 


Cost 


3,411,440 

1U,000 

2.423.500 

100.610 

52.000 
600.800 

81.500 


$39,962 

—  c      ■■= 


Cost  Of  all 

other 
materials. 


«4ia,7S4 


1,000 

21.079 

1,289 

210 
5,666 

725  • 


8,786 
»2.1S7 

1,786 
7S,J8S 
84.941 
12,901 


a  Includes  states  grouped,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  disclosed.    These  establishments  are  distribated  M  foUovsj 
Alabama.  7;  Missouri.  1. 
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AND  TURPENTINE,  BY  STATES:  1890. 


PBODUCT8. 


TarpentiDc. 


Total 
value. 


ScmiK*. 


Resin. 


Tar. 


Crude. 


Barrels  made  (not  filled 

or  included 

in  the  valae  of  other 

prod  acta). 


Value.      Barrels.       Value. 


Barrels. 


.  $8,077,371) 

I         191. -v.' 

4.  LM-J.  •_•:..'. 

1.7'T.  -:;.; 
'     1.5'Jt   l-'" 

I       r.  1  ■_•«>". 


48J       $9,878  :tu.509     $62,972        346.524     $5,4M,115        1,420, 154 


I.  <K»0 

7.  l.'I'J 


1,500 
2.078  ii 


3, 700 
3,675 


7.4(K) 
5.070 


.50         6.300         23.134       50,502 


7. 508  126, 029 

189. 5.i8  2. 732, 042 

12.078  181,142 

72.888  '  1,293.086  i 

60.873  1.039.421 

3.520  86.405  ' 


31,000 
670.588 

60,150 
365,233 
283,116  , 

10,067 


Value. 


$2. 413. 757 


Barrels.  !    Value.       Xnmber.   ■     Value. 


002         $1,711 


32.310 


$13,800 


64.780 
1. 474, 853 

80.887 
877. 310 
383.167 

24,260 


332 
600 


664 
847 


60 


200 


7,050  > 
8,360 
2,000 
14,000 


2,515 
1,575  ; 
300 
,0,500  1 


Value  of 
all  other   | 
producta. 


$116,056  I  Hi. 


.1 


150 
24,445 
1,650 
34,200 
35,210 
20,311 


2 

8 
4 
6 
6 

7 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 


W? 


NEWSPAPERS    AND    PERIODICALS. 


This  report  presents  the  statistics  concerniug  the  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  for 
the  census  year  ending  May  31, 1890,  and  includes  the  returns  of  establishments  whose  product  amounted  to  $500 
or  more  during  the  census  year,  except  establishments  engaged  in  printing  publications  for  gratuitous  distribution, 
such  as  advertising  sheets,  theater  programmes,  and  almanacs.  * 

At  the  census  of  1880  the  statistics  concerning  newspapers  and  ]>eriodicals  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate 
reiK)rt  under  the  title  "The  newspaper  and  periodical  press",  and  only  included  data  pertaining  exclusively  to  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  statistics  relating  to  book  and  job  printing  done  by 
such  establishments  being  excluded.  The  statistics  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  not  shown  se])arately  in 
the  general  report  on  manufactures  for  the  Tenth  Census,  but  the  data  which  appeared  under  the  class  of  "  Printing 
and  i>ublishing'^  included  in  many  instances  reports  from  establishments  that  were  also  included  in  the  report  on 
"The  newspaper  and  jjeriodical  press''.  The  statistics  for  1890  for  "Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job",  and 
other  classes  of  printing,  shown  in  detail  in  the  general  report  on  manufactures,  do  not  include  any  establishments 
classed  as  "Newspapers  and  i)eriodicals".  The  totals  for  "Newspapers  and  iKjriodicals",  however,  include  the 
entire  operations  of  each  establishment. 

The  questions  contained  in  the  schedules  of  inquiry  concerning  printing  and  publishing  and  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  1880  were  not  uniform.  Owing  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  inquiry  used  at  the  census  of  1$90, 
as  compared  with  that  of  1880,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  establishments  included  as  newspapers  and 
lieriodicals  in  1880  were  also  included  under  "  Printing  and  publishing  ■%  the  totals  for  the  several  branches  of 
the  printing  industry  reported  at  the  two  censuses  should  not  be  used  to  comi)ute  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  during  the  decade.  The  following  comparative  summary,  however,  iiresents  the  totals  for  the  industry 
as  rei)orted  in  the  general  statistics  on  manufactures  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890.  This  summary  includes 
for  1880  the  classification  "Printing* and  publishing",  and  for  1890  the  classifications  "  Printing  and  publishing, 
book  and  job";  "Printing  and  publishing,  music";  "Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and  periodicals",  and 
"  Printing,  tip  ". 

COMPARATIVE  SUM>IARY,  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING:  1880  AND  1890. 
[The  ligtires  for  1880  do  not  include  new«papeni  aud  periodical  e^tablislimentii  which  did  no  printing.] 


ITEMS.  1880  1890 


I  • 

Number  of  catablishmenta  reporting 3. 467  16. 500 

Capital #02,083.704  $185,387,445 

Miscellaneous  expenses (a)  #40. 971. 768 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 58. 478  165, 227 

Totalwages #30.531,657    |        #105,083.075 

Officers,  firm  membera,  and  clerks : 

Average  number (6)  28,391 

Total  wages (6)  #26, 272, 7.'>6 

All  other  employes :  i 

Average  number |            (fr)  130, 836 

ToUlwages j             ib)  #78,810,319 

Cost  of  materials  used '  #32,400.395  #68,858.915 

Value  of  products I  #90,789.341  #275,452,515 


a  2^ot  reported.  b  "Sot  reported  separately. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  statistics,  as  reported  at  the  Eleventh  Ccnsas,  for  each  of  the  several 
•branches  of  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  that  form  the  total  given  in  the  preceding  statement: 

TOTALS  FOR  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  THE  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY:  1890. 


3RAXCHKS. 


Num- 
ber of 
I  ei>Ub- 
;    lisb- 
:  ments 
report- 
ing. 


Capital. 


Miacellaneous 
expensen. 


AVCRAOR  jrUMBBB  OP  BXPL>OTl^.S  AND  TOTAL  WAGES. 


Aggregates.  ^^'^^dTeST***"*;     All  other  empWy^a. 


Coat  of 

materiala 

oaed. 


Valoe 
tf  prodart. 


Average 
number. 


Total 1G,566     $195,387,445       $46,971,768        165,227 


Trintin^  and  publishing, 
book  and  job. 

Printing  and  publiflhin<r, 
music. 

'Printing  and  publinhing. 
newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. 

Printing,  tip 


4.006         67.146.445         10.855.620  58.1:19 


$105,063,075         28.391    $26,272,756        136,836       $78,810,319 


35. 874. 361 


7.992   8.225.370    50,147    27.648,991 


79 


1.816. 205 


362.117 


701 


448.582 


239 


224.799 


462 


223,783 


12,362   128.269.885    35,727.039    106.005    68.601.532  i   20.120   17.777.173   a85.975   a50,824,359 


$68,858,915  $275,452,615 


39,387,211   93.540.831 


401.415    1,683,333 


38.955,322     179.850.750 


27 


154. 910 


26.992 


292  i 


158,600 


40 


45.414 


252 


113, 186 


114.967 


368.601 


a  Include.*)  editors,  subeditors,  and  reporters. 

Of  the  total  value  of  products,  8275,452,515,  sliown  in  tbe  above  statement  for  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry,*  the  product  reported  for  establishments  engaged  in  printing  and  publishing  newspapers  and 
periodicals  forms  65.30  i>er  cent,  while  the  product  shown  for  book  and  job  printing  as  a  distinct  branch  forms 
33.96  per  cent,  "Printing  and  publishing,  music'',  0.61  per  cent,  and  "Printing,  tip",  0.13  per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  statistics  relating  only  to  the  printing  and  publishiDg  of 
Tiewspapers  and  periodicals,  as  rei)orted  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:  1880  AND  1890. 


ITEMS. 


1880 


1890 


Number  of  establishments  reporting 

Capital 

Miscellaiieouf>  expenses 

Avera^re  number  of  employes  (aggregate) 
Total  wages 

Officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wagea 

Total  coMt  of  materials  used 

Poniids  of  i»aper  used 

Total  value  of  newspaper  products 

Advertising 

Subncriptions  and  sales 

Book  and  job  printing 

All  other  products 

TotMl  value  of  all  products  in  It^ 

Nnmlicr  of  publications  (d) 

Aggr^^te  circulation  per  issue 


(a) 
h$53, 000. 000 
(a) 
71.615 
$28,550,336 

(c) 
(c) 

(c) 

(e)   . 

(a) 
189, 145. 048 
$89. 009, 074 
$30, 136.  306 
$40,872,768 

(a) 

(a) 


10,132 

31.770.686 

Aggregate  number  of  copi^  printed  during  the  year 2. 067. 848, 200 


I 


12.362  ; 

$126,260,885  | 

$35,727,030  -. 

106.095  ■ 

$68,601,532 

I 
20.120  i 
$17, 777, 173 

85,975 
$50,824,350  ; 
$38,055,322 
*52, 876. 161 
$143,586,448  I 
$71,243,361 
$72,343,087  ' 
$32,812,113  ' 
$3,461,180 
$170,859,750 

14.001  : 
69,138.034  - 
4.681.113,530 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Estimated. 

c  Not  reported  seiiarately. 

dDoes  not  include  1.182  publications  iu  1880  for  which  data  concerning  employes,  wages,  materials, 
product,  and  circulation  were  not  reporte<l,  and  does  not  include  2,715  publications  in  1890  for  which 
no  reports  wt-re  received. 

As  previously  explained,  the  figures  for  1880  do  not  include  any  data  other  than  that  which  relates  exclusively 
to  newspai)ers  and  periodicals,  while  the  figures  for  1890  cover  the  entire  printing  and  publishing  business  of  each 
•establishment  reporting,  it  being  imjwssible  to  make  an  accurate  separation  of  all  the  items  pertaining  strictly  to 
newspapers  and  i)eriodicals  as  distinguished  from  the  book  and  job  printing  business  carried  on  by  the  same 
establishments.  Items,  however,  such  as  number  of  publications,  circulation,  and  amounts  received  from 
advertising,  subscriptions,  and  sales,  that  relate  exclusively  to  newspapers  and  i)eriodicals  reported  at  the  two 
^censuses,  are  comparable. 
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From  an  extended  correspondence  and  a  careful  checking  of  newspaper  directories,  it  appears  there  were  2,716 
publications  in  existence  during  1890  that  failed  to  make  reports  to  this  office. 

There  were  17,616  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  classes  in  existence  dnring  the  census  year  1890  as 
compared  with  11,314  in  1880,  an  increase  of  55.70  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  which  reports  were 
received  was  69,138,934  in  1890  as  compared  with  31,779,686  in  1880,  an  increase  of  117.56  per  cent,  while  the 
aggvegate  number  of  copies  printed  during  the  year  has  increased  from  2,067,848,209  to  4,681,113,530,  or  126.38 
per  cent  The  quantity  of  paper  consumed  has  increased  from  189,145,048  pounds  in  1880  to  552,876,161  pounds 
in  1890,  or  192.30  per  cent. 

In  1880,  $39,136,306  is  reported  as  received  for  advertising  as  compared  with  871,243,361  in  1890,  or  an  increase 
of  82.04  per  cent.  The  amount  received  for  subscriptions  and  sales  in  1880  was  $49,872,768  as  compared  with 
$72,343,087  in  1890,  or  an  increase  of  45.06  per  cent. 

The  amount  received  for  subscriptions  and  sales  appears  as  the  principal  source  of  revenue  in  both  1880  and 
1890,  although  the  amount  received  for  advertising  in  1890  exceeds  the  amount  received  for  subscriptions  and  sales 
in  a  majority  of  the  states.  The  receipts  of  newspaper  establishments  from  sources  such  as  book  and  pamphlet 
publications,  job  printing,  bookbinding,  blank-book  making,  engraving,  and  all  other  products  were  not  included 
in  1880.    These  items  aggregate  $36,273,302  in  1890,  or  20.17  per  cent  of  the  total  product. 

In  the  following  comparative  statement  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  reported  as  in  existence 
at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890  are  arranged  according  to  period  of  issue  and  character  of  publication,  the 
IK»rcentage  of  increase  or  decrease  being  shown  for  each  class: 

COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,   NEWSPAPERS   AND   PERIODICALS,   CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE  AND 

CHARACTER  OF  PUBLICATION:  1880  AND  1890. 


PEBIOD8  OF  ISSUE  AM)  CHABACTER  OF  PUBUCATIOX. 


Periodnof  iHsae. 


NUHBER 

OF  PUBUCATIOX8.      I  j  Percentage 

M  of 

iQcrea«e. 
1880  1890 


11.314 


17, 616 


65.70 


Daily 

Weekly 

Semiweekly  

Triweekly 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

All  other 

Character  of  publicatiun : 

News,  politics,  and  family  reading 

KeligioQA 

Agriculture,  horticulture,  dairy,  and  stock  raising 

Commerce,  finance,  insurance,  railroads,  and  trade 

General  literature,  including  magazines 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Law '. 

Science  and  mechanics 

Frcemaaonary,  Odd  Fellowship,  and  temperance 

Education  and  history,  including  college  and  school  periodicals. 

Society,  art,  music,  and  fashion 

Miscellaneous  (6) 


971 

1.731   ; 

8.633 

12, 721   ' 

133 

214  ; 

73 

40 

1,167 

2,247 

116 

271 

221 

1 

302 

1 

8,863 

553 

13,147  1 
1.182 

173 

363 

180 

114 

45 

68 

110 

248 

72 

477 


312 
778 
887 
187 
51 
123 
277 
306 
108 
578 


78.27 
47.35 
60.00 

a45. 21 
02.54 

133.62 
77.38 

48.34 

113.74 

80.35 

114.33 

104.76 

64.04 

13.33 

80.88 

85.01 

50.68 

175.00 

21.17 


a  Decrease. 

b  For  purposes  of  comparison,  1880  includes  217  children's  publications  and  Sunday  school  papers,  and  UOO,  173  Sunday 
publications  (not  connected  with  daily  newspapers). 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  papers  and  periodicals 
published  at  each  of  the  different  periods  of  issue  except  triweekly,  the  number  for  this  class  having  decreased 
from  73  to  40,  or  45.21  per  cent.  At  the  census  of  1880  the  statistics  relating  to  daily  newspapers  show  438  morning 
and  533  evening  papers.  The  statistics  of  1890  show  599  morning  papers,  or  an  increase  of  36.76  x)er  cent,  and 
1.132  evening  papers,  or  an  increase  of  112.38  per  cent. 

The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  reported  under  each  of  the  different  characters  of  publiqation  has 
increased  during  the  past  decade.  The  greatest  percentage  of  increase,  175  per  cent,  is  shown  for  the  class 
••Society,  art,  music,  and  fashion''.  The  number  of  publications  rei>orted  by  the  difierent  periods  of  issue,  also 
the  number  reported  for  each  of  the  different  subdivisions  shown  for  the  character  of  publication  in  each  state 
and  territory,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890,  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
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The  following  comparative  statement  presents  the  namber  and  circnlatiou  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  hy 
different  periods  of  issue,  as  reported  for  the  censuses  of  1850  to  1890,  inclusive: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  CLASSIFIED 

ACCORDING  TO  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE :  1850-1890. 


▲LL  CLASSES. 


DAILY. 


WEEKLY. 


YKABS. 


Aggregate  Asgregate  Aggregate 

Namber.  circulation  per ,    copies  issued      Namber.     circolation 
issue.         ,  dnxing  the  year.  per  issue. 


Aggregate  Aggregate 

Number,     circulation   !.  Namber.  circulation 
per  issue.  per  issue. 


ISbO. 
1800. 
1870. 
1880. 


2.526 

4,051 

5,871 

all,  314 


1830 ;  el7,61« 


6.142,177 

13,663,409 

20,S42.475 

631,779,686 


426,409.978 

927, 951, 54? 

1.508,548,250 

2. 067, 848, 209 


69,138,934  '  4.681,113,530 


254 
387 
574 
971 
1,731 


758,454 
1.478.435 
2,601.547 
3,566.395 
8,387,ltit8 


1,902 
3,173 
4,295 
8,633 
12.721 


2,944.629 

7.581,930 

10.594.643 

16,266,830 

28,954,515 


31 

79 

115 

133 

214 


f 


53,511 
175.165 
347.197 
261.910 
561,743 


TRIWEEKLY. 


nosrrHLY. 


QUABTEBLY. 


▲LL  OTHER. 


TEARS. 


Number. 


AMfregate  Aggregate 

circulation  per  '    Number.   ,  circulation  per     Number, 
issue.  issue. 


Aggregate 

circolation  per 

issue. 


AgKregate 
Number,     ciroubtion  per 
issue. 


1850. 

1860. 

!    1870. 


1880. 
1890. 


115 
86 

107 
73 
40 


75, 712     • 
1 07. 170 
155,105 

68.086 

50.067 


100 

280 

622 

1.167 

2.247 


740. 651 

3,411.959 

5,650,843 

8, 139. 881 

19.624.038 


r 

19 
30 

116    i 
271     ' 


25,875 

101.000 

211.670 

1.944.289 

8.124,500 


105 
16 
109 
221 
392 


543.345 

807,750 
1, 381. 470 
1,379.285 
3.436,883 


a  Includes  1,182  publications  reporting  no  circulation. 

b  Includes  150,000  circulation  for  5  weeklies,  1  semimonthly,  14  monthlies,  and  12  quarterlies  not  rep:>rted  separately. 

e  Includes  2,715  publications  in  existence  from  which  returns  were  not  received. 

The  total  number  of  publications  '^AU  classes''  has  increased  from  2,526  in  1850  to  17,616  in  1890.  The 
number  shown  for  each  of  the  different  periods  of  issue  has  increased  steadily  during  each  decade  with  the 
exception  of  triweekly;  the  number  of  triweekly  publications  shown  for  1850  was  115,  while  for  1890  it  was  but  40. 

The  average  circulation  per  issue  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  also  the  average  circulation 
per  issue  for  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  triweekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  all  other  papers  and  periodicals,  as 
obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  censuses,  is  given  in  the  following  statement: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:   1880  AND  1890. 


AVERAGE    CIRCI'LATIOX 
PES  ISSUE. 


PERIODS  OF  ISSUE. 


1S80 


All  clasps 3, 122 

Daily 4,137 

Weekly 2.113 

Semiweekly 2,136 

Triweekly 1.001 

Monthly 7.834 

Qoarterly 16. 505 

All  other 6.474 


ISM 


4.640 

5.2U9 

2,678 

2,896 

1,473 

11,317 

36.109 

11.851 
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One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  is  the  great  namber  of  different  languages  in 
which  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published.  The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  number  of 
pai)ers  printed  in  different  languages,  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT,  NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND   PERIODICALS   REPORTED  AS  PRINTED  IN  DIFFERENT 

LANGUAGES :  1880  AND  1890. 


ICrXBEK 
<»F  PUBUCATIOXH. 


NUUBER 

OF  PUBUCATIONS. 


LANGUAGES. 


LANG FAG ES 


1S80 


1890 


Total 11,8*14 


13 


Armenian 

Bohemian 

Ik)hemian  and  Eni^lisli 

Catalan 1 

Cbinese 2 

Choctaw  and  Enj^liah 

Dutch 9 

EnglUh 10.515 

Finniah 

French 41 

French  and  EngllHh 

Gaelic 

Gaelic  and  EngllHli 

German 641 

German  and  English 

German  and  Hebrew 


17, 616 

1 

25 

1 


Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Indian 

Irish 

Italian 


3 
1 

18 

16,457 

4 

43 

6 

1 

3 

790 

30 
4 


Italian  and  English 


Lithuanian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

i^candinavian  (a) 
Slavonic,  not  speciflc^d 

Spanish 

Siianish  and  English  . 

Volapnk 

Volapuk  and  English . 

Welsh 

XTelsh  and  English . . . 


5 


I 

2 
1 

4 
1 


a  Embraces  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish. 

Tbe  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  foreign  languages  has  increased  from  799  in  1880  to  1,159  in  1890,  or 
4o.(K}  per  cent.  The  number  published  in  foreign  languages  was  7.0G  i^or  cent  of  all  papers  published  in  1880  and 
6.58  per  cent  of  all  published  in  1890.  The  preceding  figures  for  1890  include  the  52  publications  printed  in 
English  and  some  foreign  language.  The  number  of  languages  in  which  papers  are  printed  has  increased  from  17 
in  1880  to  2.3  in  1890.  The  Eleventh  Census  shows  8  languages  that  were  not  reported  at  1880,  while  the  Tenth 
Census  shows  2  languages  not  reported  for  1890.  The  number  of  publications  in  the  different  languages  for  each 
state  and  territory,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1880  and  that  of  1890,  is  shown  in  Table  4. 

CAPITAL. 

The  impracticability  of  obtaining  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  value  of  all  classes  of  capital  invested  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals  is  explained  in  the  report  on  "The  newspaper  and  periodical  press "  for  the  Tenth 
Census.  For  the  reasons  there  given,  no  attempt  was  made  to  siBcertain  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
industry  at  the  census  of  1880,  although,  on  page  79  of  that  reix)rt,  it  is  stated  the  capital  for  1880  would 
approximate  $53,000,000.  The  form  of  inquiry  concerning  capital  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census,  with  the  total 
amount  reiK)rted  for  each  item  in  the  entire  industry,  is  as  follows: 

Capital  invested  (both  owned  and  borrowed) : 

Valne  of  plant  (the  valne  sbonld  be  estimated  at  wbat  tbe  printing  office  would  cost  in  1890|  if  tben  to  be  erected,  with  sncb 
allowance  for  depreciation  as  may  be  suitable  in  tbe  individual  case) : 

Land $10,409,896 

Buildings 11,769,253 

Machinery,  type,  and  presses 56, 580, 885 


Total $78,760,034 

Live  capital : 

Printing  paper  and  other  stock  on  hand 5, 997, 471 

Work  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand 5,866,454 

Cash  on  hand,  bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  and  sundries  not  included  in  any  of  tbe 

foregoing  items 35,645,926 


Total 47,609,851 

Average  annual  allowance  since  June  1, 1880,  for  depreciation  of  buildings  and  machinery  (a) 


a  This  qiiMtion  was  imperfectly  answered,  and  the  amounts  reported  hare  not  been  tabolated  and  are  not  included  in  this  report. 

The  items  enumerated  above  do  not  include  the  value  of  property  held  in  tenancy,  for  which  an  annual  rental  of 
#3,884,824  is  shown  to  have  been  paid.    In  many  cases  the  rent  reported  is  paid  for  offices;  it  therefore  should  not 
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be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  laud  and  buildings  rented  in  which  manufacturing  operations  are 
conducted. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  as  reported  at  tlie  census  of  1870,  was 
$14,947,887;  the  estimated  value  of  capital  in  1880  was  $53,000,000,  or  an  increase  over  1870  of  254.57  per  cent. 
The  total  capital  reported  for  the  census  of  1890  is  $126,269,885,  or  an  increase  of  138.25  per  cent  over  1880.  The 
statistics  of  capital  are  shown  in  detail  for  the  different  states  and  territories  in  Table  5. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

In  addition  to  questions  concerning  the  amount  paid  as  wages  and  the  cost  of  materials,  the  schedule  of 
inquiry  used  in  1890  contained  a  number  of  questions  pertaining  to  expenses  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  These 
statistics  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:    1890. 

Total: $35,727,039 

Rent  paid  for  teDancy 3,884,824 

Taxes 605,  («7 

Insurance 638,257 

Repairs,  ordinary,  of  buildings  and  machinery I , 996, 355 

Interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business 680, 12T 

All  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported 28, 921, 789 

The  amount,  $28^921,789,  shown  as  expended  for  ^'  All  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported  ^  includes  a  number  of 
important  and  necessary  expenditures,  such  as  commissions  on  advertising,  contributions,  telegrams,  associated 
press  privileges,  postage,  and  amounts  paid  for  composition  or  presswork  when  done  by  contract.  The  schedule 
of  inquiry  contained  the  question  <^  State  whether  the  publishers  do  their  own  printing^.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  establishments  in  each  state  that  did  not  do  their  own  composition  or  presswork  during  the 
census  year  1890: 

NUMBER   OF  NEWSPAPER  ESTABLISHMENTS    WHICH   DID   NOT  DO  THEIR   OWN    COMPOSITION  OR   PRESSWORK. 

BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


BTATBS  AND  TKBBITORIB8. 


TotftI 


Number  of 

establish- 

menu. 


1,17» 


STATES  AXD  TERK1TOME8. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticnt  . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Looiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


10 

3 

34 

1 

17 

1 

3 

10 

71 

40 

33 

13 

9 

20 

9 

7 

93 
26 
19 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island .  . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington  — 
West  Virginia . . 
Wisconsin 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 


5 

36 
*> 

14 

4 

12 

322 

9 

1 

55 

6 

189 

11 
2 

2 

12 
14 

8 

5 

23 


EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  inquiry  and  to  the  fact  that  the  employes  and  wages  reported  for  1890 
inclade  those  engaged  on  job  printing,  the  statistics  shown  under  this  head  can  not  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  during  the  decade.    The  form  of  the  inquiry  relating  to  emi)loyes  and  wages 

in  1880  was  as  follows:    "Total   number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacture,  male ,  female  — = — .    Number 

employed  in  editorial  and  reiwrtorial  work.    Amount  annually  paid  in  wages'".    The  questions  used  in  1890  called 
for  the  average  number  and  total  wages  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  for  the. 
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following  chisses:  (1)  eugiueers,  pressmen,  electrotypers,  binders,  compositors  paid  by  the  week,  proof  readers,, 
foremen,  and  other  skilled  workmen  employed  on  weekly  wages;  (2)  officers  or  firm  members  (actively  employed); 
(3)  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.;  (4)  editors,  subeditors,  and  reporters,  not  included  in  the  above;  (5)  watchmen 
laborei*s,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen ;  (G)  pieceworkers  (compositors).  The  average  number  of  persons 
eiiiploye<l  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  wages  was  also  required.  In  this  report  classes  1  and  5  have  been  combined 
and  are  presented  as  ^^ Operatives,  skilled  and  unskilled"^.  It  is  believed  these  questions  obtained  the  true 
average  number  of  employes  of  all  classes  engaged  during  the  year  and  the  full  amount  paid  as  wages  or  credited 
to  the  wage  account,  including  the  salary  of  the  proprietor. 

The  statistics  for  employes  and  wages  are  presented  in  detail  in  Table  5  accompanying  this  report.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children, 
with  the  total  wages  and  the  average  annual  earnings  per  employ^  for  each  of  the  5  classes  enumerated  above: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYES,  TOTAL  WAGES,   AND   AVERAGE   ANNUAL   WAGES    PER    EMPLOYf.,    BY  CLASSES, 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:  1890. 


AOOREOATE. 


MALES  ABOVE  16  TBABS. 


FEMALES  ABOVE  15  YBABti. 


CLASSES. 


AUc 

Ofllcers  or  firm  membera 

Edltom,  Bobttditon,  and  reporters  . . . 

Clerks  and  bookkeepers 

Opwatives,  skilled  and  nnskllled 

Pieceworkers 


Average 
number. 


106,005 
11,200 
10,538 
8,020 
60,582 
14,855 


Total  wages.    ^Jf^S.®   Total  wages. 


$68,601,532 
11,475,877 
10, 740. 422 
6,301.296 
29,250,125 
10,815,812 


88,000  i 
10,972 
10,050 
6,604 
47,442 
12,032 


$63,657,852 
11,326,208 
10, 443, 351 
5,371,607 
26,482,101 
10,034,505 


Average  ' 

annual 

wages  per 

employ^. 


j  I  Average 

Average  Total  waireii  I   annual    i  Average 
number.  ■■■"***      *^*i  wages  per   number. 

emplo}'^. 


$723.38 

1,032.28 

1,030.14 

813.30 

558.20 

775.04 


12. 131 

228 

488 

2.316 

7,200 

1.800 


$4,301,560 
140, 660  I 
306.071 
020,090 
2, 138, 021  I 
778,100 


$354.50 
656.44 
O-J?.  19 
401.42 
296.95 
409.74 


CHILDREN. 


Total 
wages. 


5. 964         $642, 120 


Average 

annual 

wages  per 

emplo)'^. 


$107. 67 


5.940 
24 


638.913 
3,207 


107.56 
133.63 


Of  the  106,095  employes  receiving  868,601,532  in  wages  reported  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  10.56  per 
cent  receiving  16.73  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  are  returned  as  officers  or  firm  members,  8.41  i)er  cent  receiving" 
9.18  i)er  cent  of  the  total  wages  as  clerks,  9.93  per  cent  receiving  15.67  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  as  editors, 
subeditors,  and  reporters,  14.00  per  cent  receiving  15.77  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  as  pieceworkers,  while  all 
other  employes  represent  67.10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  and  receive  42.65  per  cent  of  the  total  wages. 

There  were  88,000  male  employes  reported  for  the  industry,  or  82.95  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  There 
were  12,131  females,  or  11.43  per  cent,  and  5,964  children,  or  5.62  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  all  classes  of  employes,  excluding  pieceworkers,. 
reix>rted  at  specified  weekly  r^tes  of  wages: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYfiS  AT  DIFFERENT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRH 
MEMBERS,  EDITORS,  SUBEDITORS,  REPORTERS,  AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK^ 
NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:  1890. 


WCCRLT  JIATB8  OF  WAOK8. 


Total 


noder$5 

$5  and  orer  but  under  $G  . . 
$6  and  over  but  under  $7  . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8  . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $0  . . 
$0  and  over  but  under  $10  . 
$10  and  over  but  under  $12 
$12  and  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20 
$20  and  over  but  under  $25 
$25  and  over 


ATKBAOB  MUMBBR  OP  EMPLOYES. 


Hales 

above  16 

year*. 


75,066 


7.014 
3,663 
3,3M 
3,304 
8,718 
5.220 
0.138 
11,043 
13,657 
6.396 
7,522 


Females 

above  15 

years. 


Children. 


10.232  J          5,040 

3,137  5.731 

1,602  i              144 

1.560  31 

014  a31 

688     

50S     

76J    , 

457    ' 

288      

88      

51      


a  Includes  children  receiving  $7  and  over. 
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MATERIALS. 

The  total  cost  of  materials  used  by  establishments  engaged  in  the  publication  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
during  the  census  year  1890  is  reported  as  amounting  to  $38,955,322.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
proportion  of  this  amount  used  in  the  publication  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  distinct  from  job  printing. 
The  quantity  of  pai)er  consumed  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  reported  as  552,876,161  pounds,  valued  at 
$23,905,384,  or  an  average  cost  i)er  pound  of  4.32  cents.  The  questions  required  the  quantity  and  value  of  paper 
used  on  certain  classes  of  publications  and  in  book  and  job  printing  to  be  reported  separately.  The  results  are 
summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

QUANTITY  AND  COST  OF  PAPER  USED  AND  AVERAGE  COST  PER  POUND,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:  1890. 


ITEMS. 


Pounds. 


Total 


670.929.402 


Co«t. 


$33.8H9,736    • 


Average 
cost  per 
poand. 
(Cents.) 


5.M 


Paper nsed on  dailies 326,620,576 

I*aper  nsed  on  weeklies,  semiweeklies.  and  triweeklies 170. 260. 470 

Paper  nsed  on  monthlies,  quarterlies,  and  all  others 55. 995, 115 

Paper  nsed  in  book  and  job  printing 116.053.331    ! 


11.930.793 

3.65 

8.765,517 

5.15 

3.209,074 

5.73 

9.984.352 

8.46 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  paper  consumed  in  printing  newspapers  and  periodicals,  .59.08  per  cent  is  used  on  the 
dailies,  30.79  per  cent  on  the  weeklies,  semiweeklies,  and  triweeklies,  and  10.13  i>er  cent  on  the  monthlies,  quarterlies, 
and  all  others. 

There  is  reported  8,496,697  pounds  of  ink  used  during  the  census  year  1890,  valued  at  *1,428,921,  or  an  average 
price  i>er  pound  of  16.82  cents.    This  includes  ink  used  for  all  classes  of  work. 

The  cost  of  production,  which  includes  the  cost  of  materials,  wages,  and  miscellaneous  exjienses,  amounts  to 
$143,28.3,893.  Of  this  amount  materials  form  27.19  ])er  cent;  wages,  including  the  salaries  of  officers,  firm  members, 
and  clerks  and  editors,  47.88  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  24.93  per  cent. 

The  difference  between  the  cost,  8143,283,893,  and  the  value  of  products,  8179,859,750,  must  not  be  considered 
as  profit  or  earnings  of  capital.  The  census  inquiry  was  intended  only  to  ascertain  the  relation  that  capital, 
miscellaneous  exi>enses.  wages,  cost  of  materials,  and  value  of  product  bear  to  each  other. 

PRODUCTS. 

Detailed  statistics  concerning  the  different  products  reiwrted  for  newspai>ers  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  and  in  each  state  and  territory  are  presented  in  Table  5.  The  following  statement  shows  the  value 
reporte<l  for  the  different  classes  of  product  and  the  percentage  each  is  of  the  total : 

CLASSES  OF  PRODICT  AXD  PERCENTAGE  THE  AMOUNT  REPORTED  FOR  EACH  IS  OF  TOTAL  PRODUCT, 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS:  1890. 


CLASSEfl  OF  PRODUCT. 


Amount. 


Total $179. 85©,  760 


Percentajge 

of  total 
'    product. 


100.00 


Advertising 

SubscriptioDH  and  salen 
Book  and  job  printing. . . 
All  other  products 


71,243.361 

72,343,087 

32,812.113 

3.461,180 


39.61 

40.22 

18.24 

1.03 


The  two  principal  sources  of  revenue  and  the  only  products  that  pertain  strictly  to  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  the  amouhts  received  for  advertising  and  subscriptions  and  sales.  The  amounts  received  from  these  sources 
Af^^^gftte  8143,58(>,448,  of  which  advertising  forms  49.62  per  cent  and  subscriptions  and  sales  50.38  per  cent. 
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CIRCULATION. 

The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  daring  the  census  year  1890 
was  09,138,934,  distributed  as  follows:  dailies,  8,387,188,  or  12.13  per  cent;  weeklies,  28,954,515,  or  41.88  per  cent; 
semiweeklies,  561,743,  or  0.81  per  cent-  triweeklies,  50,067, or  0.07  per  cent;  monthlies,  19,624,038,  or  28.39  per 
cent;  quarterlies,  8,124,500,  or  11.75  per  cent,  and  all  other,  3,436,883,  or  4.97  per  cent  of  the  aggregate. 

The  aggregate  number  of  coi)ies  printed  during  the  census  year  for  all  classes  of  new8i)ai>ers  and  i^eriodicals 
was  4,681,113,530,  distributed  as  follows:  dailies,  2,782,282,406,  or  59.44  percent;  weeklies,  1,492,460,587,  or  31.88 
l»er  cent;  semiweeklies,  57,637,353,  or  1.23 per  cenjb;  triweeklies,  7,634,350,  or  0.16  percent;  monthlies,  232,617,1*^, 
or  4.97  per  cent;  quarterlies,  32,479,100,  or  0.70  per  cent,  and  all  other,  7(5,002,601,  or  1.62  i)er  cent  of  the 
aggregate. 

While  the  circulation  per  issue  of  daily  newspapers  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  weekly  or  monthly,  it 
represents  more  than  one-half  of  the  grand  aggregate  of  copies  printed  for  all  classes  of  papers  during  the  year. 

That  the  aggregate  circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  not  dependent  upon  the  number  of  different 
publications  is  illustrated  by  the  totals  for  the  state  of  New  York.  The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  for  all 
classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  New  York  was  18,031,391,  or  26.08  per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation,  while 
only  11.00  i)er  cent  of  the  different  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  in  that  state. 

In  the  following  statement  the  states  and  territories  are  ranked  according  to  the  aggregate  circulation  iiev 
issue  during  the  census  year  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  by  the  different  periods  of  issue: 

RANK  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  ACCORDING  TO  AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 

PERIODICALS:  1890. 


STATES  Altn  TKSRI- 
TOBIKA. 


AUlMIDa 

ArixooA 

ArkaoMS 

CaliforoU 

Colortulo 

Conoecticnt 

DeUirare 

DiHt.  of  Coltimbia 

Flurida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illiooia 

Indiana 

Indian  territory  .. 
Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


All 
classes. 

Daily. 

27 

31 

46 

45 

32 

39 

12 

7 

28 

23 

21 

14 

43 

86 

25 

25 

39 

38 

17 

22 

47 

49 

3 

3 

11 

10 

50 

50 

13 

15 

2588- 


Week- 
ly. 


27 
44 
28 
12 
32 

26 
42 
20 
38 
18 

44 

2 

10 
48 


42 


Semi- 
weekly. 


8     ! 


16 

20 

13 

18 

13 

17 

23 

21 

22 

7 

28 

21 

22 

12 

24 

5 

5 

5 

8 

8 

7 

15 

9 

14 

38 

44 

37 

6 

6 

6 

24 


13 
22 

25 


23 

32 

5 

18 


11 

19 

8 

15 

28 


7 

14 
10 


Tri- 
weekly. 


12 

8 


Month- 
ly. 


37 


9 


34 
15 
25 

11 
40 
32 
41 
12 


Quar- 1    All  |  states  and  trbri- 
terly.  'other.  Tories. 


11 


4 
10 


13 
6 


14 

19 
24 
23 
3 
26 

5 

9 

13 

38 

8 


9 


15 


16 


19 


1 
8 


13 
24 


21 
20 
12 

5 
14 
20 


30 


33 

18 


22 


7 
10 


15 


4 
13 

6 
25 
11 


33 
12 


;i 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Cuntlina 
North  Dakota. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  . . 
Khode  Island. . 
Sooth  Carolina , 


28  i|  South  Dakota  . 

8  :i  Tennessee    

21  '  Texas 

5  I  UUh 

19  .  Vermont 


Yirginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  — 
Wyoming 


cUsles    ^^^y 


41 
20 
49 
26 
0 

45 
•  1 
33 
40 

4 

48 

29 

2 

34 
37 

35 
10 
19 
42 
30 

24 
81 
36 
14 
44 


36 
18 
43 
29 
11 

46 

1 

32 

42 

4 

48 
30 
2 
24 
37 

40 
19 
17 
34 
41 

27 
26 
33 
16 
47 


Week      Semi-  I    Tri-      Month 
ly.      weekly,  weekly,      ly. 


41 
IG 
50 
25 
19 

45 

1 

30 

39 

4 

47 


31 
34 
11 
43 


23 
31 


26 
21 


2 
23 
23 

4 


29 

27 

3 

3 

40 

33 

36 

30 

33 

20 

9 

16 

15 

12 

49 

9 

35 

23 

17 

34 
1 


10 


8 


2 


3 
i'i 


14 


16 


42 

18 


29 
6 


1 
35 
36 

7 

43 

28 

2 

27 


Quar- 
terly. 


30 
16 
21 
33 
17 

20 
31 
39 
22 


AH 
other 


18 


2 
22 


3 

26 
17 


6 
23 


11 

io' 


31 
14 


23 

34 

2 

26 


34 
3 


2» 

24 
16 
17 
20 


27 

35 

32 

9 
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The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue  and  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  copy  of  the  daily  pai)er8 
in  each  of  the  28  cities  that  had  a  population  of  100,000  and  over,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  is  given  in  the 
following  statement,  the  cities  being  arranged  according  to  their  rank  in  population.  This  statement  also  shows 
the  rank  of  each  city  based  upon  the  least  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  copy  per  issue. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  DAILY  PUBLICATIONS  IN  28  PRINCIPAL  CITIES:  1890. (a) 


NUMBER  OF  DAILY 
PAPERS  PUBLISH BI>. 


CITIES. 


Total. 


Morn- 
ing. 


Even- 
iup. 


Aggregate 
circulation 
fH^T  issue. 


Popnlation 

of  cities, 

cenHiis  of 

1H9U. 


Number  of 

inhabitants 

to  each 

copy  i»cr 

issue. 


New  York,  N.  T  . . 

Chicago.  Ill 

]*hiladelph':a,  Ta 

Bntoklyn.  N.  Y 

St.  Louia,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore.  Md 

San  Francisco,  Gal . 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BuffalaN.Y 

New  Orleans,  La  — 

Pittoburg,  Pa 

Washington.  D.  C. . 

Detroit,  Mich 

MUwankee,  Wis. . . 

Newark,  N.  J 

Minneapolis.  Minn  . 

Jersey  city,  N.J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Omaha,  Neb 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  city.  Mo 

Providence,  R.  I 

Denver,  Colo 

Indiana]>olis.  Ind  . . 
Allegheny.  Pa.  (6).. 


50 

•M 

27 

14 

24 

13 

5 

16 
13 
11 


5 


15 
IJ 
7 

21 

14 

13 

10 

9 

10 

4 

8 

10 

6 

9 

4 

5 

8 

fm 

I 

9 
:) 
5 


9 

6 

5 

1 

0 

1 

14 

1 

10 

4 

4 

9 

3 

7 

4 

5 

7 

3 

2 

5 

2 

6 

5 

i          5 

3 

3 

4 

!          5 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6 

2 

5 

3 

4 

6 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1,098,  S53 

e44,000 

804.008 

82,448 

238,525 

466.471 

133. 510 

286.912 

213.500 

133,800 

120. 8U0 

73.900 

232.462 

62,651 

134,388 

63.200 

50,600 

92.323 

28,300 

95,100 

60.329 

65.276 

67.850 

130,700 

52.000 

48.000 

64,213 


1,515,301 
1,099.850 
1.046.964 
806,343 
451. 770 
448,477 
434.439 
298.997 
296.908 
261,353 
255.664 
242,039 
238.617 
230,392 
205.876 
204,468 
181.830 
164,738 
163.003 
161, 129 
140, 452 
133.896 
133,156 
132, 716 
132. 146 
106. 713 
105. 4:{6 
105,287 


0.89 

1.71 

1.30 

9.78 

1.89 

0.96 

3.25 

1.04 

1.39 

1.95 

2.12 

3.28 

1.03 

3.68 

1.53 

3.24 

3.50 

1.78 

5.76 

1.69 

2.33 

2.05 

1.96 

1.02 

2.54 

2.22 

1.64 


Rank  of 

cities 

acconling 

to  least 

number  of  . 

inhabitants 

to  each 

copy  i>er 

issue. 


1 
11 

6 
27 
13 

2 
22 

5 

7 
14 
17 
23 

4 
25 

8 
21 
24 
12 
26 
10 
19 
16 
15 

3 
20 

18 

9 


a  This  statement  inclndea  publications  from  which  reports  were  not  received,  as  follows: 

New  York.  N.  Y..  1  morning  and  1  evening  paper,  with  estimated  circulation  of 65. 000 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1  evening  paper,  with  estimated  circulation  of 15. 000 

Brooklyn  N.  Y..  1  evening  pa|>er,  with  estioiated  circulation  of 15. 000 

Boston.  Mass..  2  morning  and  2  evening  pai>ers.  with  estimated  circulation  of 241. 000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1  morning  iMi>er,  with  estimated  circulation  of 58. 000 

Buffalo.  N.  Y..  1  evening  pa])er.  with  estimated  circulation  of 41, 000 

Pittsburg.  Pa..  2  morning  papers,  with  estimated  circulation  of 47. 000 

Jersey  city,  N.  J..  1  evening  pai>er,  with  estimated  circulation  of 4. 000 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  1  evening  paper,  with  estimated  circulation  of 12, 000 

Denver,  Colo.,  1  evening  {laiter  for  which  circulation  is  not  shown. 

b  No  daily  papers  in  exiMtence  during  census  year  1890. 

The  above  statement  should  not  be  considered  as  indicating  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  any  city  to  the 
actual  circulation  in  that  city.  For  instance,  the  number  of  daily  pai>er8  printed  at  each  issue  in  New  York  city 
exceeds  the  population  by  183,252,  there  being  less  than  1  person  to  each  copy.  The  circulation  per  issue  for 
Brooklyn  is  723,895  less  than  the  total  population,  there  being  nearly  10  })erson8  to  each  copy.  This  apparent 
disproix)rtion  is  caused  by  the  large  circulation  in  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere  of  the  papers  printed  in  New  York  city. 
Therefore  the  number  of  daily  papers  actually  circulated  in  Brooklyn  is  considerably  greater  than  that  shown. 
No  daily  pai)ers  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  AUegheny,  Pa.,  daring  the  census  year,  and  therefore  no  rank  is 
given  for  that  city.  Pittsburg,  the  adjoining  city,  ranks  number  4,  there  being  but  1.03  inhabitants  to  each  paper. 
It  follows  necessarily  that  the  daily  pai)ers  printed  in  Pittsburg  circulate  largely  in  AUegheny. 
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Data  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  preeeiling  statement  was  presented  ft>r  22  cities  at  the  census  of  ISdO. 
In  the  following  statement  the  statistics  for  these  22  cities  are  phiced  in  iH>niivarison : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  STATISTICS  REIJLTINU  TO  IWILY  PCBLICATIONS  IN  22  CITIES:   lSSl>  AND  IS90. 


XrMBKR  OP  1>AILY 
PAPKitS  PVBUSHKIK 


CITIES. 


Year. 


Total. 


New  York.  NY 


1880 


Chicago.  Ill 18>*0 

18m) 

Philailelphia,  Pa 1«80 

18»0 


Brouklvn.  K.  Y 


1880 
18iH) 


St.Louis.Mo 1880 

1890 


Boston,  Maas 


1880 
1890 


Baltimore,  Md 1880 

1890    ; 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 


1880    . 
1890    I 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 1880  ! 

1890 

Cleveland,  Ohio 1880  . 

1890  I 

Buffalo.N.Y 18«0  ' 

1890  I 


New  Orleans,  La. 


1880 
1890 


Pittebarg,  Pa 1880 

1890 
I 

Washington,  D.  C 1880 

1890 


Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jersey  city.  N.  J 

Loaisville,  Ky 

St.Paal,Minn 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1800 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Morn-     Even- 
ing,       ing. 


29 
50 

18 
27 

24 
24 

4 

5 

9 
15 

11 
12 

9 
7 

21 
21 

12 
14 

8 
13 

7 
10 

10 
9 

9 
10 

5 

4 
|1 

6  ; 

8    .1 

7  " 

10     I 

S'i 

l{ 

5 
5 

6 
7 

5 
3 

4 

7 


20 
34 

10 
14 

13 
13 


8 
9 

« 
5 

6 
6 

11 
14 

8 
10 

2 

4 

2 
3 

6 

4 

6 
7 

3 
2 

3 
2 

4 
5 

4 
3 


4 

3 

3 
3 

*> 
1 

3 
3 


9 
1« 

8 
13 

11 
11 

4 

5 

I 
6 

5 

4 

3 

1 

10 
7 

4 

4 

6 
9 

5 
7 

4 

5 

3 
3 

2 
2 

3 
6 

3 
5 

2 
3 

2 
3 

1 
2 

3 
4 

3 
2 

1 

4 


Aggregate 

circulation 

l»er  is^ue. 


7<kV843 
1.69i8,&&3 

220,577 
644.000 

375, 274 
804.1H>8 

48, 537 
82. 448 

99.364 
238. 525 

221.315 
466,471 

128,643 
133,510 

143.232 
286,012 

117.549 
213, 500 

48,730 
133.800 

26,100 
120,800 

37,565 
73,900 

111,001 
232, 462 

34,500 
62,651 

41, 533 
134,388 

24,300 
63,200 

18, 300 
50.600 

11,176 
28,300 

22. 215 
95.100 

19. 803 
67,850 

29,000 
52,000 

35,587 
64,213 


Ponnlation 
or  cities. 


Kank  of 
citi«« 
N  umber  of    a4x»Hing 
inhabitants      to  b«.Ht 
to  each       number  «>f 
c<t))y  per    iahabitantw 
iaane.  to  «Nich 

copx  i»er 
ia»ue. 


1, 2*^  299 

1.515.301 

I 

503,185 
1,099.850 

847.170    ; 
1.046.964 

566,663 
8(t6,343 

3.^0.  518 
451.770 

362,8.19 
448,477 

332.313    ; 

4:M.439 

I 

233,950    , 
298,997    I 

255.139    j 
296, 9v  8 

160, 146 
261,353 

155,  VM 
255.064 

216.090 
242,039 

156,389    ! 
2;i8, 617 

147.203 
2:10.392 

116,340 
205,  876 

115.587 
204.468 

136.608 
181.830 

120. 722 
16.<,  Ot)3     ' 

123.7.V8    I 
101.129    I 

41.473     I 
i:t3. 150    ' 

104. 857    I 
i:<2. 146 

75,  O.'^O 
106,4;{6 


1.58 
0.89 

2  28 
1.71 

2.-26 

!.:» 

11.67 
9.78 

3.52 

1.89 

1.64 
0.96 

3.25 

1.63 
1.04 

2.17 

l.:t9 

3.29 
1.95 

5.94 
2.12 

5.76 
3.  28 

L41 
1.03 

4.27 
3.68 

2.8i) 
1. 53 

4.76 
3.  24 

7.46 
3.59 

10.80 
5.76 

5.57 
1.60 

2.08 
1.96 

3.M 
2.54 

2.11 
1.64 


1 

9 
10 

8 
5 

22 
t2 

14 
II 

4 

2 

10 
17 

3 
4 

6 

12 
12 

19 
14 

18 
18 

1 
3 

15 
20 

11 


16 
16 

20 
19 

21 
21 

17 
9 

5 
13 

13 
15 

6 
8 
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The  oainber  of  inhabitants  to  each  copy  per  issue  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  different 
states  and  territories  is  given  in  the  following  statement,  which  also  presents  the  total  population  and  the  aggregate 
circulation  per  issue  for  all  classes  of  publications.  The  conditions  governing  the  circulation  and  number  of 
inhabitants  to  each  copy  issued  for  the  daily  pax)ers  in  the  principal  cities  apply  to  the  statistics  given  in  this 
statement,  because  there  are  certain  cities  known  as  newspaper  and  periodical  centers,  from  which  thousands  of 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications  are  circulated  outside  the  state  in  which  the  cities  are  located. 

POPULATION,  CIRCULATION,  AND  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS  TO  EACH  COPY  PER  ISSUE,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 

PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


STATES  AND  TEEBITORIES. 


PopnlatioB, 

censns  of 

ia90. 


The  Uoit4»d  SUtes 62,622.250 


Alabama  

Arizon.i 

Arkauans 

California 

Colorailo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Diatrict  of  Coliuubia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinuis 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 

Iowa 

Kan«ta8 

Kentni-ky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


1, 513. 017 

59.620 

1. 128, 179 

1. 208. 130 

412, 198 

746.258 

168,493 

230,392 

391.422 

1.837,353 

84.385 

3,826.351 

2,192,404 

6180, 182 

1.911.896 

1,427.096 

1,858,635 

1.118,587 

661.086 

1,042.390 

2,238,943 

2,093,889 

1,301,826 

1,289.600 


Aggregate 
cLrcuIatiun  per 

i8sue. 

(All  classes  of 

newspapers  and 

periodicals.) 


69, 138, 934 


246,847 

22,309 

192. 749 

1.151.389 

229.669 

496,084 

55.582 

321, 151 

107,257 

733.223 

21,270 

7,891,219 

1, 299, 418 

8.995 

1,088.019 

756.746 

727,781 

358.183 

2,442.046 

392,068 

4,662,159 

1,511.915 

1, 023, 005 

10^.061 


Number 
of  inhabit- 
ants to 
each  copj' 
per  issue. 


a0.91 

6.13 
2.67 
5.85 
1.05 
1.79 
1.50 
3.03 
0.72 
3.65 
2.51 
3.97 
9.48 
1.69 

20.03 
1.76 
1.89 
2.55 
3.12 
0.27 
2.66 
0.48 
1.38 
1.27 

11.93 


r 


ii 


STATES  JlST>  TERRITORIES. 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebra.ska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota  ... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  — 
Rhode  Island  — 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1 

Popnlation, 

census  of 

1890. 

! 

Aggregate 
circuuition  per 

issue. 

(All  classes  of 

newspapem  and 

periodicals.) 

2, 679. 184 

2,615,135 

132.159 

68.980 

1,058,910 

635.505 

45.761 

14.530 

376,530 

261.040 

1,444.933 

1,488,777 

;          153.583 

23.157 

:      5,997,853 

18,031.391 

1,617.947 

178, 077 

1          182, 719 

\               86.425 

3,672,316 

1          5,639,781 

1            61,834 

14.654 

313,767 

'              208,855 

5,258,014 

9,472.083 

845,506 

148,868 

1, 151, 149 

121,672 

328,808 

142.362 

1,767,518 

1,450,118 

2. 235, 523 

658.183 

207,905 

68.000 

332.422 

207.565 

1,655,980 

346,056 

349.390 

204,488 

762,794 

130,328 

;      1.686,880 

1,053,389 

60,705 

24,370 

Number 
of  inhabit- 
ants to 
each  copy 
per  issue. 


1.02 
1.92 
1.67 
3.15 
1.44 
0.97 
6  63 
0.33 
9.09 
2.11 
0.65 

1.50 
0.56 
2.32 
9.46 
2.31 
1.22 
3.40 
3.06 
1.60 
4.79 
1.71 
5.85 
1.60 
2.49 


a  Result  including  the  population  of  Indian  territory. 


b  Not  included  in  total  population  of  the  United  State*. 
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GENERAL  TABLES. 

Tables  1,  2, 3,  and  4  are  comparative  for  the  censuses  of  1880  and  1800,  the  data  being  presented  by  totals  for 
states  and  territories.  Table  1  presents  totals  for  the  general  items  of  inquiry  common  to  the  two  censuses.  Table 
2  shows  the  aggregate  and  average  circulation  per  i^ue  for  all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  classified 
according  to  period  of  issue.  Table  3  presents  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  existence  during  the 
resjjective  census  years,  classified  according  to  periods  of  issue  and  character  of  ]>ublication.  Table  4  shows  the 
different  languages  and  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  each. 

Table  5  is  a  detailed  statement  and  presents  the'statistics  relating  to  capital,  miscellaneous  expenses^  employes, 
wages,  materials,  and  products  for  newspaper  and  periodical  establishments,  as  reported  at  the  census  of  1890, 
by  states  and  territories. 

Table  6  shows  the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  grouped  by  periods  of  issue  and  character  of 
publication,  by  states  and  territories.  In  this  table  the  number  of  publications  that  neglected  to  furnish  the 
information  required  for  census  purix)ses  are  shown  separately  under  the  head  *' Number  of  publications  not 
reporting". 

Table  7  presents  statistics  concerning  circulation  and  consumption  of  paper.  The  average  circulation  per 
issue  and  the  aggregate  number  of  copies  printed  during  the  census  year  is  shown,  by  states  and  territories,  for 
all  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  for  the  different  i)eriods  of  issue;  also  the  number  of  i)ounds  of  pax)er 
used  for  each  edition. 

Table  8  shows  the  number  of  newspapers  and  x>eriodicals  printed  in  different  languages,  by  states  and 
territories,  and  shows  separately  the  number  of  publications  that  did  not  furnish  the  information  required  for 
census  purx>ose8.  ** 
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TxBLR  I.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMKNT,  XEWSPAPERa  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AXDTERKITOKIES;  1880  AND  1890. 


^         DDDllKr  or 


Tbe  Unilcil  S»t«. 

AriioD.i 

Arl«ii«ii~ 

ColorcU- 

CunnrfUcul  

Dakota  (fl 

DfUnn 

l>i«rlcl<>r  Coluiubis... 

Fluriila   

G™ri!i.i 

Id.b.i 

miiixi* 

Io.lUii-1 

iDdlan  Irrrlturr.  tncliiil 

iDgllkliilionia.  <7, 

Kania* 

Kfolarkv 

LoiiMiiD.i 

Main<' 

UirvlmlHl 

UaMachuH-lIK 

Utchlmn 

UinniMita 

Ul»i..hip|.i 

Mliwiiir: 

llUDIIDIl 

Kebnwka 

SenuU 

a  Iwlulo.  lor  IJH 
b  Inclddr*  tar  ISM 
t  PnblkwitMu  Uh 
d  Tor  pnrpiiMa  at  . 
(^anbandliiniihlMl 
/  :{M  IhiUu  (entrsrr. 
t  Ittdlao  lerdtorj  tad 


11.311       I1,»14    . 


S  Ki<.&S».X1«      IW.IW.W 


3aS.BM  3Sf.Mi) 


Ml 

2K!.HT« 

2-J8,8-S 

192.  T4S 

13,-ea.ass 

3:w:JJJ 

iWis; 

MO.DM 
I.15l.*« 

72.  Ml.  to* 

183. 7111.  W* 

2SU 

587,  Ui 
l.liVKH 

411.  Mil 

iMiew 

«.eT;.«i 

*K  ' 

7«:sl7 

tia.  412 

SS7.B6I) 
4W.IW1 

2a.3CS.44* 
4«,2il,M3 

tci  < 
HOT] 

138,  DM 

42^.  m 

aaiiiM 

M.M3 
228.787 

i«!aKi!74e 

teg 

ni.9KI 

«:»« 

34,  IT'. 

5. 172.SW 
8,033.101 

7*1 

S«.»14 

M3,7M  ' 
SS3,8«S 

Ml!  151 

l$.«T4.43t 
31.715.  lis 

7.ua<.44S  I.C33.*.1» 


LW)        1.  1IN>.4^ 


KAti* 

:S;?:?S 

-Wiwu 

:83I.4»S 

ffir.,  iw 

»i)«.Kl 

.I3*,«SS 

.28I.0US 

779,  MO 

47r!700 

.5«7,«»3 
.:3»,7M 

4U.031.M1 
44.WX.  101 


1.Si3.073 
3&.74;.»1* 


40.  li9.U« 
I5.M1.S4S 


30T  XW.MS 

1.818  i.m3d 

202  101:138 

63  S«.72i 


3t.Ti4'.g«> 

g.'iVI.VX    ■ 

2.512.522  . 

3,855,238 
4.579,100 

2.013.9-0 

1&.S.S 

4. 848,3-10 

2.1»7.i»l 
3.271.060    ' 

1,002,0*2 
1,71 1. 3oa 

1.0S\31B 

•20.871 

■gaa 

loilOllM 

3.iS3;«e  , 

r.ai.S4o 
i.s>»,ia) 

4Z3.3ID 
l,51l.4« 

222.074 
l.O'A0U5 

SSS:S 

4s:i!i«3 

380.  BM    . 
270,  <i2.-.  : 

111,084 

118.  M 
13«.t40 

87.901 
108. 0« 

tSm 

2?;^^ 

a..«8.02i  ■ 

•.82M2g 

1.710.241 
3.405,701 

i.8M.eeo 

3.3at,4U 

IMS.  135 

71.  mm 
»,ni.»T 

1.4.  .00 

w..eii 

177.750  1 

81.130 
227.  Mt 

•i.«2a 

t»,8t7 
88.  wo 

1.18*.4M 
B.  UN.  778 

Bjj.a(i- 

S  Ml.  tM 

aioTioBo 

391.825 

320. 710 

010.  880 

154.570 
•35.505  1 

11, 717.  TO 

n.«a7.29a 

IM.444 

388.800  '■ 

21,-..  130 
51,835 

113, 061 

TT.746L 
14.510  1 

I  fwpliiT^*  eiixairnl  III  ibe  book  and  Job  riTJDIiBK  brancli  of  Ibe  tndnalrj  and  Ibeir  nc 

KrlaOD  tbeflcuna  f'<r  I890donot  Inclndn  "Dook  andjobprinling"  and  "Allolberpi 
tacombiDid  fur  Itw  to  canipam  wllb  Dakota  lerrilory  for  1880. 


wmbtDcd  (v  1880  to 
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Tablk  I.— comparative  statement,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  by  states  and  TERRITOBIES,  etc.— Conrd. 


Nrv  I[iiulu>li 

s.  -  j««r 

Xcw  Ui-iicn. 

Nrw  York... 

Nunli  (anil In 

Konli  Itakota 
Ohio 

Oklilionia  (M 

IVDii^jlvauia 
RIkxIc  Inlimcl 

SiauIIi  I>Jikul» 


R».H'» 

iei>,H34 

I5-J.  4M 

Willi  Ml 

•J7.m'.m , 

,!; 

IIB,H0» 

480.  Sn) 

ViV,?. 

503,15:; 

E^IO.WI 

31)7, 3W 

1.781,  OM  ' 

ll,iyi5,lS9l 

«,10B.«» 

2 

s&e.Bfs       3.iM>.T;a,        tn.iai  m.ii« ' 


u»  I 


i.arr.ii 


5T8  i  ani.WS             813,711   ■ 

Ml  ]  2I1S,4SS  I       1.433,11$:) 

i.ss;  817,531  :    s,i85,Tai , 

1.1J7  TTS.OM  .       1,TD1.,W1 

1,  DBS  1,  lat.  SJu          5,  34.'>.  193 


2fl2,7lll 
■iTi  IW) 

111!  027  . 

181 

tta.KX 

iiMliss 

mT 

1)S8,391  .         -HK.aO 


88,018  I         Sl.Zlt 


ii,eji.»3« 

«,35T.Me 


lSl,(i7i 

ll.WR,781 

142,302' 

10,K6,a8 

IJOillS, 

T2, 091. 743 

»3,2g»; 
058.183 

18,NB,TO2 

30,17S; 
08,000  1 

3, 807.  .WO 

o,s-je,740 

6,fl81,l« 
0,1811.  M» 

MO,  471 
310. 0»l  1 

18,421,  IMS 

28, 17i.«T7 

10,7il 
W<,488  1 

1,002,103 
23,517,111 

8S,»M 

l,!Ktt.lun 

ft  Sec  Indian  bnrilorj  Indadias  Oklahoma, 
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tablb  ».— compahative  statement  average  asd  aogregatk  cibculatiok  per  issue,  classified 


ITHkl}-.       Sanlimkly.     TriRvklf.       MoBllilf.       QurWrl;. 


ThB  United  StBlu 

Arkaoau 

Calirurnia 

Dakota  (() 

DlstHct  or  Colombia 

Idaho .. 

UllnoM 

Induna 

Indiiin  tenitor;  <(f) 

lodEan     territory,    inclnding  Okia 

Kanaa* 

KoDtDcky - 

Maine 

Uarrland 

Mauacliiuetta 

Mlcliigan 

Minnesota 

MiHinlppI 

MiMoari 

Monlana 

Xrhraaka 

NcTada  

Sew  Meiico 

Din.  4  wecklwn.  13  moDlblie*.  and'l2 
6  InclodrsSscinbiiiiiiul  piiblicalii 


t.m 

13;«63 

1.300 
1,MI 

3|J13 

elwi 

1,8« 

- 

sot 

1.470 

l,Si8 

1,141 

2.886 

«oo«  1 

3.3011 

1.000 

i.m 

4«> 

l.Wi 

2,083 

4110                       733 

6,925 


S,2&2 
S,a9« 


:  Mklilgan,  I;  Ke»  Turk,  3 
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ACCORDING  TO  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


AOOBEQATB  CIRCULATION  PEB  ISSUE. 


All  classes. 


0  11,779,686 
69, 138, 934 


93,U73 
246.847 

13,550 
22.3U9 

103,501 
192.749 

640,026 
1, 151, 380 

95.744 
229,660 

237,660 
496, 084 

36.943 
228,787 

34,425 
55,582 

213.9^ 
321, 151 

27.332 
107, 257 

a269,066 
733,223 

5,650 
21,270 

a2, 421, 275 
7. 801, 219 

661,  111 
1, 299. 418 

8,995 

4,060 
23.649 

547, 340 
1.088.019 

280,729 
756, 746 

397.564 
727, 781 

131.630 
358.183 

1,214,460 
2. 442, 046 

414,693 
392.068 

2,012,929 
4. 662, 159 

620,974 
1.511.915 

222, 074 

1,  023. 005 

87.904 
1U8. 061 

965. 285 

2.  615. 135 

20.827 
68.98U 

154.570 
635.  505 

27.  745 
14,  :»30 

1H.>.968 
261. 04U 

240. 478 
1,486.777 

6,355 
23,157 


Dailies. 


3,  .'WW,  395 
8, 387, 188 


9.660 
32,154 

3,600 
5, 210 

5,030 
15,917 

157. 814 
399.454 

26,375 
68,150 

47,490 
117,246 

4,500 
23. 032 

15,800 
20,450 

36,500 
62, 651 

2,600 
16,605 

27,830 
70,546 


1,700 

270.923 
774, 486 

72,698 
166,051 

50O 


3,950 

38,455 
110,563 

21,396 
82.  266 

33,492 
135. 150 

38.065 
78,600 

18.940 
41.545 

132. 613 
137, 085 

280,399 
445, 781 

62.839 
212. 975 

28.  493 
180,433 

4,200 
7.350 

122.660 
42»,  094 

912 
19, 170 

18  630 
84. 608 

17.155 
8.700 

9,070 
37,900 

50.776 
160, 746 

2.  OOO 
5,134 


Weeklies. 


16. 266, 830 
28,954.515 


73,163 
173, 477 

9,950 
17,099 

80,621 
166, 482 

345,962 
604,050 

58,860 
128,809 

152.805 
182. 472 

32,443 
171, 405 

17,625 
30, 132 

105.162 
243,500 

23.732 
87, 052 

150,686 
442,250 

4,650 
18,690 

1,527,042 
3,437,663 

518, 322 
673, 798 

8,405 

4.060 
18.599 

449.550 
795,077 

230,141 
596,089 

240,473 
445,485 

81,415 
225.883 

156.040 
230,642 

255, 770 
210,310 

1.089.515 
1, 802, 125 

488,927 
860,764 

167.206 
518,563 

75,004 
91.206 

64.5, 747 
1,346.714 

19. 915 
44.750 

121.800 
447, 757 

10.090 
5,830 

107, 998 
201, 752 

164.502 
278, 791 

4,355 
17,523 


Semiweeklies. 


264, 910 
561, 743 


1.500 


1.500 


20,710 
0,810 

000 
2,160 

1.700 
1,490 


4,400 


1,000 


3,30U 
2.000 

500 
880 

20,120 
30,820 

2,250 
2,840 


Triweeklies. 


1,000 
14,307 

1,800 
2,480 

6,844 
20,200 

8,000 
5,200 


1,350 


34.727 
25,440 

3,965 
0.690 


15.00J 
400 


1.100 
28,700 


1.250 

50:) 
9M) 


I.4.'>0 

3.600 
2.200 


68,086 
50.067 


200 


5,500 
750 


1,300 


Monthlies. 


Quarterlies. 


8, 139. 881 
19,624.038 


61,964.040 
8.124.500 


7.050 
8,766 


500 
0,750 

98.040 
123.  425 

9.900 
29.  250 

31,000 
185. 270 


1.000 
1.800 


500 


25,950 

1,000 
5,000 

71,211 
15,000 


2,000 

33,350 
178,827 


6,510 
900 

1,716 


200 

4,800 


1.800 
8,300 

1,000 
480 


400 


6,250 
1,700 

750 


2,200 
500 

10, 120 
2.  610 


401.646 
1, 627, 250 

60,250 
371,909 


1.100 

51.740 
133,032 

26.102 
72,083 

20,255 
29,451 

050 
40,600 

1,036,200 
1,964,650 

10.760 
22. 075 

574,538 
1, 327. 740 

33,203 
377, 734 

25.150 
148,933 

6,100 
5,050 

153, 800 
624,  767 


06U 


1.8."»0 

13. 040 
8:1,850 

500 


7.">0 
1.300 


30. 300 
10. 938 

16.300 
1,036.315 


29.000 


3,4.')0 
7.000 


1,400 
4.500 


1,050 


3,000 


31,500 
1,867,800 


20,200 


3,000 
12.750 


700 


1,700 

1,500 
2,000 

000 
13,850 

22.100 
781, 910 

13,750 
10,552 


2,000 


800 
135,500 


12.000 
3, 125 


c  North  and  Soutli  Dakota . combined  for  1890  to  compare  with  Dakota  territor>'  for  1880. 

dSee  Indian  territory,  including  Oklahoma 

e  Indian  territory  and  Oklahoma  combined  for  1890  to  compare  with  Indian  territory'  for  1880. 


All  other. 


1,359.535 
3, 436, 883 


3,000 
1,050 


15,850 
600 

8.550 
0,000 


3,175 
5,100 


4,000 


600 

2,100 
36,600 


54,525 
152,300 

5.875 
55,620 


2,405 
17,400 

1,200 
2, 228 

85,700 
04,105 

2.200 
6,200 

400 
201,850 

5,650 
8,748 

11,250 
279,163 

11,950 
32,500 

475 
158. 076 


3,055 

31, 058 
48,750 


1,000 

600 
18.300 


29.600 


l.S.'iO 
4.300 


5(>0 


1 

a 

8 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

0 
10 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 
18 

10 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
20 

27 
28 

20 
30 

31 

32 
33 

34 
36 

30 
37 


40 
41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 
40 

50 
51 

5S 
53 

64 
66 

50 

57 

68 

50 

00 
01 

62 
63 

64 
65 

66 
67 
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TABLEa.— COMPAR ATI VE- STATEMENT,  AVERAGE  AND  AGGREGATE  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 


STATES  AND  TERBITORIBS. 


Y«ir. 


«8       New  York 18j*0 

09  1890 

70  North  CaroliDft 1880 

71  I  lt<90 

72  North  Dakota  (a> 1890 

73  Ohio 18S0 

74  1890 

75  ()khihoma(&) 1890 

76  Oregon 1880 

77  18'.>0 

78  Pennsylvania 1880 

79  1890 

80  Rhode  Irtland 1880 

81  1800 

82  South  Carolina 1880 

8:{  1890 

84  South  Dakota  (a) 1800 

85  TenneHfK^ 1880 

86  1890 

87  Texas 1880 

88  1890 

89  Utah 1880 

90  1890 

91  Vermont...-. 1880 

92  1890 

93  Virginia 1880 

94  1890 

95  Watthington 1880 

96  1890 

97  Weat  Virginia 1880 

98  1890 

99  WiiHV>n«in 1880 

100  1890 

101  Wyoming J880 

102  1890 


AVKRAGE  CIRCUUI 

ltiox  psk  issue 
Triweekly.   ; 

1 

Monthly. 

11.040 
17,097 

1. 1-25 
1.810 

2.200 

7,880 
9.024 

1.100 

2.555 
2.500 

10.  !»26 
10.390 

1.013 
1.574 

555 

All  olaMAeH. 

Daily. 

9, 059 
13.081 

793 
1,156 

1.317 

4.507 

4,  i:m) 

575 

1,581 
2,«»45 

C.285 
8.682 

5,175 
7.551 

1.937 
2.854 

727 

3,099 
4.608 

1.262 
2,074     I 

1.987     i 
2,281 

1 

1,  o:m 

2,140 

1.892 
2,243    » 

367 
2,720 

2,050 
2.511 

1,856     ' 
2,289 

662 
924 

Weekly. 

5,265 
6.818 

878 
1,371 

897 

2,4r>0 
3.144 

r22 

1,  \Xi 
1.542 

3.25."i 
4.067 

1,984 
l.t*89 

959 
1.341 

74o 

1,714 
4,474 

1,358 

1,707 
1,367 

1,492 
1,729 

1,073 
1,632 

745 
1,179 

a-.2 

1,065 

1,230 
1, 762 

617 
988 

1 

Semi  weekly. 

Quarterly. 

1 
All  other.     | 

7,  •»•» 
11.083 

894 

4.371 
3.2.*>8 

700 
667 

1,000 

1..563 
2.:«8 

1.128 
3.638 

375 

19,736 
34.943 

1 

5.840 
12.649 

1.34k3 

1.319 

500 
I 

1,275     ' 

993 

1 

1 

4.345 
6. 051 

69S 

8:i8 
1.404 

1 
51,109    1 
53,  720 

17,589 
41.584    j 

1,320 

I 

1.600 

1.658 

1.400 
4.60(» 

5.  {.wa 

700 
425 

.•iOO 
463 

800 

850 
1              2, 070 

'                 725 
1.207 

2.050 
2.868 

f 

500     ' 

5.628 
7.452 

2.490 

i 

1.900 

29.180 
43,912 

20.i«96 
16,726 

400 

2.757 

350 

700 
3,500 

971 

450 
200      .. 

1 

1.448 

2.000 

4,000 

.1,223 
3,213 

650 
10.000 

3,500 
3.600 

818 

1.715 

2,385 
4.929 

5,504 

2.8;n 

1.525 
3,000 

17,1«7 
13.800 

2.363 
3.127 

1,822 

2.450 
82.583 

6.622 

1 

1.145 

•••••••••I 

600 
480 

1,506 
1.904 

1.00<» 

2.429 

1 

2.245 

, 

1.100 

285     ' 

2.965 

1.449 
1.871 

699 
620 

740 
192 

1.767 
5,833 

6,308    > 
1.250 

1.420 

2.279 

961 
1,100 

1,814 
2.586 

450 

1,  164 

625 
250 

700 
44.368 

500 

1,000 

150 
425 

1,4(»4 

1,267 

4. 138 

2, 310 

0,875 

8,  ,305 

1 

632 

975 

' 

1 

a  See  Dakota. 
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TO  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continoetl. 


AOOREOATK  CIRCULATION  PER  ISSUE. 

All  cla»«e<i. 

Dailies. 

Weeklies. 

Semi  week  lies. 

Triweeklie*. 

Monthlies. 

Quarterlies. 

All  other. 

9, 374.  134 
18.0:tl.391 

105,  501 
178. 077 

86. 425 

3, 093, 931 
5,  639, 781 

14.  6.54 

85.786 
208.  855 

5.031.061 
9.472.083 

97. 121 
148. 868 

69.902 
121.672 

142,  362 

293.288 
1.450.118 

263,289 
658.183 

36. 175 

996.561 
2,119.101 

7,934 
23.110 

9.220 

21 6.  .336 
499.712 

3.450 

11,070 
.32.712 

578. 227 
1,241,514 

41.402 
67. 959 

7,7.50 
17. 125 

13,812 

30, 995 
82,941 

30,297 
87, 123 

7,950 
20.  525 

4.200 
10.700 

32, 172 
47,106 

1,100 
48,954 

4,100 
22.600 

33.400 
107, 594 

1,986 
4.620 

4, 253, 908 
6, 347. 827 

83.  437 
139, 867 

60.405 

1,  328. 133 
1, 996, 400 

10. 104 

57.786 
1.54.  243 

1, 998, 340 
3, 135, 664 

51.579 
59,666 

58. 492 
97,  922 

105,000 

224, 503 
756.  1U5 

180.102 
498, 557 

11,950 
8.200 

73,  107 
100,265 

121,281 
218,748 

15,651 
139, 134 

74, 152 
101, 128 

316, 179 
657,300 

3.700 
19,750 

100,544 
100,998 

1,400 
2,000 

2,000 

6,250 
44. 230 

4.510 
14,550 

750 

2, 903, 527 
6,990,400 

6,750 
9.050 

8,800 

622,531 
956, 522 

1,100 

15. 330 
20.000 

1,606,073 
2, 763. 798 

3.040 
20.  468 

1.110 

828.  913 
1.712,200 

286.  171 
746,315 

5,230 
2. 550 

68 
09 

70 

1.500 

71 

72 

6.700 
9,825 

562.200 
1, 342, 997 

351.7><1 
790,  ti95 

73 
74 

75 

1,600 

76 

1,400 

13,800 
65.078 

700 
425 

500 
925 

2,400 

1,700 
4,140 

1,450 
7,240 

8,200 
20, 075 

500 

361.  7?5 
635,588 

400 

77 

6,000 
5,700 

466. 886 
1,624,741 

78 
79 

80 

"356 

700 
3,500 

81 

1,350 
200 

8? 

2,000 

4,000 

7,340 
12,  850 

1.300 
10,000 

8,500 
7, 200 

285 

8.3 

17,150 

23,850 
98,  .582 

49,  .540 
53, 783 

4. 575 
12,000 

51.500 
96,600 

70.902 
1                        56, 290 

1 

84 

4.900 
495,500 

85 

86 

600 
480 

87 

1,(»00 

88 
89 

1                         68.000 

90 

'                        130, 192 



1,100 

91 

207,  .565 

256.471 
346. 056 

16, 751 

""••*■•"••••""*""••• 

92 

4,191 
3.720 

3,700 
192 

5,  .300 
17,500 

18. 925 

2,500 

93 
94 

95 

■                       204,488 

15,950 

4,806 
5,500 

36.282 
51,715 

450 

1.50 
85!) 

45.  515 
83,050 

96 

85. 958 
130. 328 

1.  250 
250 

l,40f) 
133, 105 

500 

1,000 

97 
98 

436. 576 

i 

!                         3,800 

1 

1 

99 

1.  a53, 389 

[                       20,625 

too 

5.686 

^. 

101 

1                          24. 370 

! 

1 

, 

1 

i 

102 

1 
1 

b  See  Indian  territory,  including  Oklahoma. 
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Tablk   8.— comparative  STATEMENT,  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 


PERIODS  OP  I2«UK. 


I 


1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6  ! 

7 

H 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 

14  ; 

15 
10 

17 
18 

10 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 


I 


28 

20 
30 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

40 

41 

42 
43 

44 

45 : 

I 

46 
47 

48 
49 

RO 
51 

52 
53 

51 
55  . 

56 
57 

58 

59  i 

I 

CO 
6]  . 


STATES  AND  TBRSITOBIES. 


Tear. 


Tx»tal 
number 
of  pub- 
lications. 


The  Unite*l  Statiw 


IN»0 
1890 


Alabama 1880 

1890 

Arizona 18»S0 

1890 


Arkansas. 


18S0 
1890 


California l^^^ 

1890 

Colorado 1 880 

1890 


Connecticut 


18*0 
1890 


DakoU(6) 1880 

18'J0 

I 

Delaware 1880    I 

1890 

District  of  Columbia 1880 

1890 


Florida . 
Georgia. 


1880 
189(i 

188a 

1H90 


Idaho 18S0 

1890 

lUiuois 1880 

1890 

Indiana 1880 

1890 

Indian  territory  (c) 1890 

Indian  territor>'.includhif;  Okla-      1880 
homa.  (d)  im) 


Iowa  .. 
Kansas 


188) 
1^90 

1880 
1890 


Kentucky 1880 

1890 

Louisiana 1880 

1890 

Maine 1880 

189U 

Mar\land 1880 

1890 


Massachusetts 


1880 
1890 


Michigan 1880 

1890 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi 


lJ»80 
18:»0 

1880 
1890 


MisHouri 1880 

Montana 11*80 

Nebruaka lJi>o 

Nevada 1^h» 

181H) 


11.314 
17, 616 


12.'> 
177 

17 
35 

117 
193 

361 
555 

87 
257 

139 
180 

67 
339 

26 
41 

44 

48 

45 
122 

200 
279 

10 

48 

1,017 
1.416 

467 
680 

13 

3 
43 

560 
8414 

347 
786 

205 
270 

112 
173 

123 
172 

143 
170 

427 

668 

464 
657 

223 
445 

123 
161 

18 
61 

1K9 

r>.'»o 

■•< 


Number  published. 


Daily. 


I 
Total.  .  Morning.  Evening. 


971 

1,731   : 

6  ' 
16  ! 

6  , 
9 

0  ' 

14 

58 
96 

19 

28 

17 
35 

9   ; 

28 

I 

5  I 
5 

5 

4 

3 
14 

16 
24 


438 
599 


3 

74 
125 

40 
97 


30 
49 

20 
45 

11 

27 

13 
U 

12 
17 

15 
13 

39 
60 

33 
53 

10 
30 

5 
I 

43 

tCi 

4 

10 

15 
37 

14 
lt» 


3 
9 

3 
6 

2 
4 

30 
45 

12 
11 

t 
12 

4 

11 

2 
2 

3 
2 

3 
6 

11 
16 


30 
44 

12 
18 


533 
1.132 


3 
I 

3 
3 

4 
10 

28 
51 


17 

10 
23 

5 
17 

3 
3 

2 

2 


8 

5 

8 


44  i' 

81  I 

28  ' 

79  I 


12 
18 

18 
31 

8 
12 

12 
33 

7 

12 

4 
15 

8 

8 

5 
6 

4 

6 

8 
11 

10 
9 

5 

4 

16 
12 

23 

48 

13 
12 

20 
41 

4 
11 

6 
19 

3 
3 

2 
4 

22 

28 

21 
55 

4 

4 

•    6 

y 

1«> 
'2< 

'1 

9 

1 

Weekly.        ^^Uy.      Triweekly 


8,633 
12, 721 


109 
143 

11 
26 

104 
168 

250 
380 

63 
207 

99 
111 

57 
287 

20 
31 

23 
29 

40 
101 

163 
210 

PV 

I 
43 

758 
968 

390 
489 

12 

3 
34 

500 
675 

310 
701 

160 

208 

94 

140 

90 
101 

111 
128 

279 
373 

397 
522 

205 
355 

109 
1:^9 

415 
585 

14 
42 

165 
486 


15 


133 
214 


3 
1 

2 
•> 

17 
21 

1 
3 


3 
15 

1 
3 

7 

8 

1 
1 


♦> 


13 

t 

3 
5 


o 
I 


1 
o 


Monthly.     Qoarterly.     All  other. 


73 
40 


1,167 
2,247 


18 

1 
5 

15 
11 


11 
39 


2    ! 


118 
225 

27      . 
74     I 


1 


mm 

1 


3 


1 

31 
52 

15 
29 

23 
19 

•> 

13 

18 
44 

12 
18 

80 
168 

10 

r. 

4!« 
3 

:»«> 


17 


116 
271 


1 
2 


21 
33 


0 


1 
4 


1 
3 

1 
5 

37 

1 
1 


1 
13 


221 
392 


3 

4 


23 
42 

6 
11 


3 
7 


8 
23 

8 
14 

I 
8 


11 
25 


....I 

1  I 

1     •  •  • 

2 

4 

. .  _  1 

1  !... 

11 

2 

1 

1 

! 

::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1  ... 

1 

2  ... 

4 
1 

6 
10 

0 

11  . 
12 

1  '■... 

1 

2 
2  , 

32 
54 

4   ... 

2 

1 

3 

»  1 

17   ... 

1 

4 
5 

2  ... 

15 
25 

2 
1 

2 
1  ... 

1 

1 

1  i 

8 


a  For  i»ur|»oses  of  compariflon  18S-»  inolu<li>.H  1:17  childn-n 
daily  newsvapers). 

b  North  and  South  Dakota  combintHl  fur  \S00  to  compare 


•»  pnblicati«m.s  and  Siin«lay  s<Uoul  papors.  and  189).  173   Suud  ty  publication;*    (not  connected  with 
with  Dakota  territurv  fur  Ij^^o. 
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PUBLICATION,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERBITORIES:  1880  AND  1890. 


CHARACTER  OF 

PUBLICATION 

• 

Number  dovot«<l  to — 

News, 

polities 

and  family 

reading. 

Religion. 

Agricultural, 

horticul- 
tural, dairy,  | 
and  stock 
raising. 

Commerce, 
finance, 

insurance, 
railroads, 
and  trade. 

General 

literature, 

including 

magazines. 

Medicine 

and 
surgery. 

Law. 

Science 

and 

mechanics. 

Freemasonry, 
Odd  Fellow- 
ship, and 
tem})erance. 

Education 
and  histor>', 

including 
college  and 

school 
publications. 

Society,  art, 

music,  and 

fashion. 

Misoella- 
ueous. 

(a) 

477 
578 

8,863 
13, 147 

553 
1,182 

173 
312 

363 

778 

189 
387 

114 
187 

45 
51 

68 
123 

149 

277 

248 
396 

72 
198 

1 
2 

114 
149 

17 
31 

106 
176 

fi? 

78 
218 

110 
133 

67 
317 

5 

14 

2 

4 

1 

3 
2 

3 

1 

i" 



........... ... 

1 

-  - 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

3"* 

2 
1 

il 

1 
3 

4 
5 

1 
•  •■••••••.••••    .-------------i--.-- --' 

1 

1 

1 
1 

16 
22 

1 
5. 

2 
5 

4 

6 

5 

8 

12 
20 

o 
6 

3 

11 

• 

1 

1 
1 

3 
5 

} 

3 
3 

2 
3 

1 
3 

7 

3 

< 
9 

1 
4 

5 
1 

2 
6 

1 
1 

11 
8 

fi 

27 
35 

1 
10 

4 
10 

3 

1 

3 
3 

10 
11 

3 

2 
8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

12 
13 

4 

1 

14 

15 

6 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

.............. 

_    _    .    _ 

i  ' 

10 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

16 

24 

i 

17 

31 

20 
20 

41 
105 

177 
222 

10 
47 

736 
950 

422 
553 

11 

3 
40 

519 
707 

322 
724 

162 

21K 

96 
127 

91 
112 

106 
129 

281 
353 

413 
SI2 

207 
855 

115 
143 

425 
5«3 

17 
50 

178 
510 

35 
25 

I 

1 

i" 

4 

11 
10 

18 

2 

4 

1 
4 

2 

1 

2 
3 

1 

3 
3 

19 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

5 

1 

20 

1 

21 

4 

7 
14 



............ 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

5 
7 

2? 

2 
3 

3 
G 

••••••••      •• 

23 

5 




2 

11 

24 

........... 

•«> 

1 

66 
111 

3 
18 

***** 

26 

49 
114 

13 
32 

1 

15 
31 

7 
22 

9 
35 

8 
19 

2 

7 

5 
5 

5 
20 

2 
2 

>: 

13 
23 

6 
9 

19 
19 

9 

14 

7 
20 

85 
69 

3 
20 

1 

27 

28 

29 

1 

2 

30 

31 

1 

1 
• 

82 

2 

15 

31 

4 
11 

13 
20 

7 
11 

9 

8 

10 
11 

30 
86 

11 
39 

3 
22 

1 

28 
63 

1 **" 

1 

4 
10 

7 
10 

6 
6 

4 
13 

3 

4 

4 

8 

81 
44 

5 
13 

4 

12 

• 

83 

4 
7 

5 
9 

6 

4 

1 
6 

4 

7 

5 
4 

6 
15 

5 
10 

3 

7 

3 
4 

7 
16 

•      1 
5 

3 
8 

2 
3 

2 
1 

3 

1 

i" 

1 
I 

4 
3 

1 
o 

1 

1 

7 
15 

3 
7 

2 
1 

1 
2 

2 
4 

3 

1 

6 
19 

5 
11 

2 

6 

15 
17 

8 
14 

5 
7 

1 
8 

3 

8 

4 

3 

15 
33 

9 
14 

2 
8 

1 

4 

11 
13 

1 
4 

84 

8 

85 

30 

5 

4 

9 

1 
8 

1 
2 

5 
6 

19 
38 

3 
9 

2 

u 



4 

87 

38 

i 

39 

40 

I 

J 

41 

8 
24 

3 
2 

20 
42 

1 
7 

42 

1 

48 

'**• 

2 
3 

2 
7 

7 

7 

1 

1 
3 

5 
14 

2 

1 

44 

1 

10 
15 

3 

8 

45 



2 
2 

46 

47 

48 

1 

4» 
50 

10 

2 

2 

3 

4 

51 
52 

1 

5 
9 



i 

9 
6 

53 

17 
53 

8 
19 

3 

4 

2 
4 

2 

7 

13 
16 

54 

55 

3 

2 
5 

1 

1 
8 

1 

2 

1 
5 

f>7 

2 
2 

2 
4 

58 

3 

3 

2 

50 

2 

60 

1 

1 

81 

e  See  Indian  territory,  including  Oklahoma. 

d  Indian  territory  and  Oklahoma  combined  for  1800  to  compare  with  Indian -territory  for  1880. 
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Tablk  3.— comparative  STATEMENT,  PERIODS  OF  ISSUE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  PUBLICATION, 


PERIODS  OK  ISSrE. 


8TATE:$  AND  TEBRITORIBS. 


ToUl  I 

Year.       uunili«r  . 
of  pub- 
lications. I 


I)ailv. 


T<ital.       Morning.  EvcDing. 


Xuniber  )mbU(«htHl. 


Semi- 


Weeklv.    ;    J^lvi'       1  Triweekly.    MoDthly.     Quarterly.     All  other. 
*  weeny. 


62 
63 

64 
65 

66 
67 

68 


70 
71 

72 

73 
74 

75 

76 
77 

78 
79 

80 
81 

K2 
83 

81 

85 
86 

88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 

95 
9U 

97 

98 

99 

lUO 

101 
102 


New  Hampahire 1880 

1890 

NewJereey 18»0 

1890 

Xew  Mexico 1880 

1890 

NewYork 18j?0 

1890 

North  Carolina 1880 

1890 

North  Dakota  (o) 1890 


Ohio 


Oklahoma  (b). 


1880    ' 
1890    i 

t 

lt(90 


Oregon 1880 

1890 

Pennnylvania 1880 

1890 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina 


1880 
189J 

1880 
189U 

1890 

1880 
1890 


Texas 1880 

1890 


2>outh  Dakota  (a) 
Tennessee 


Utah  .... 
Vennttut 


188<) 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Virginia 1880 

181^ 


Washington. 


1880 
1890 


West  Virginia 1880 

1890 

Wisconsin  1880 

1890 

W  voniing 188J 

1890 


87 
127 

215 
318 

18 
41 

1,411 
1,938 

142 
176 

112 

774 
1,093 

30 

74 

137 

973 
1.476 

44 

72 

81 
100 

227 

193 
2S4 

280 
5!2 

oo 
u9 

82 
76 

194 
231 

29 
172 

109 
144 

340 
521 

11 
31 


10 
20 


•27 

4*^ 


3 

4 

115 
168 

13 
21 


56 
125 


16 

98 
164 

8 
10 

4 
6 

21 

12 
19 

30 
44 

5 
9 

5 

5 

20 
23 

4 

23 

2 
11 

21 
49 

3 
5 


2 
4 

8 
16 

2 
1 

46 

9 
3 

28 


4 

7 

42 
52 

2 
3 

3 
4 


4 

8 

14 
15 

o 
4 

o 
2 

15 
12 

4 

9 

o 

4 

9 
14 

2 

•> 


8 
16 

19 
32 

I 
3 

69 
102 

6 
12 


34 
97 


3 
9 

56 
112 

6 


66 
90 


U 

5 
11 

16 
29 

3 
5 

3 
3 

5 
11 


14 


12 
35 

1 
3 


16:) 
231 

15 
30 

892 
1.075 

113 
135 

98 

584 
738 

22 

59 
109 

674 
901 

31 
42 

69 

85 

189 

154 
196 

231 
433 

8 
10 


72 

60 


124 
167 

23 
141 

96 
124 

283 
4'26 


6 
1 


24 
34 

3 
3 

2 

4 
19 


1 

3 
14 

1 
2 

1 
2 


o 
2 

2 
6 

4 

9 


6 

7 


2 
1 

2 
3 


1 


7 
12 

13 
27 


5 

1 


8 
7 


4 
3 


3 
1 


1 
1 


5 
2 


I 
3 


4 


3 
5 


282 

40 

53 

517 

e6 

74 

7   • .  - 

4 

9   : 

3 

5 

5 

90 

11 

21 

151 

•25 

28 

1 

; 

6 

1 

1 

10 

1 

159 

16 

19 

305 

43  1 

46  1 

1 

3   ... 

, 

1  ' 

15 

1 

1 

3 

1   ... 

3 

2 

1 

13   ... 

1 

16  . 

2 

7 

27 

6 

4 

14   ... 

2 

2J 

I 

1 

4   ... 

1 

8   ... 

3 

3 

1 
1 

I 

11  '• 

33 

3 

3 

•26 

4 

2 

2 

. 

7   . .  • 

1 

6 

1 

1  ' 

6   ... 

2  ; 

20   ... 

11   : 

26 

3  . 

14  ! 

8 
25 


a  See  Dakota. 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


CHAKACTKB  OF  Pl'BLlCATlCi> 

. 

Number  devot«d  to— 

• 

Freemasonry. 
Odd  Fellow- 
ship, and 
tem)>eran(^. 

1 

Education    ! 

and  history,  ' 
including 
college  and 
school 

publications. 

• 

Xewft, 

politioM. 

and  family 

reading. 

Keli'^ion. 

A^rricnltural, 

horticul- 
tural, dairy,  1 
aud  Atock 
rai8{D£. 

Commerc*, 

fluance, 
inBurance. 
railroads, 
and  trade. 

General 

literature, 

incliidiDg 

magazines. 

Medicine 

and 
surgery.     . 

i 

1 
1 

Law. 

1 

Science 

and 

meciianics. 

Society,  art, 

music,  and 

fashion. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

74 

3 

5 

3 
13 

1 
1 

97 
181 

12 
16 

2 

67 
109 

5 
6 

75 
198 

1 

5 
6 

3 
5 

• 

1 

1 
1 

4 
10 

1 
2 

«    ; 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

12 

62 

no 

194 

1 

2 
3 



63 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 



1 
1 

64 

1 

260 

3 

65 

17 

66 

38 

1 

29 
30 

4 
3 

1 

12 
16 

1 

116 
104 

67 

816 
965 

118 
147 

1U5 

576 
790 

29 

60 
116 

675 
922 

39 
46 

68 

87 

125 
259 

2 
2 

77 
124 

2 

1 

38 
46 

1 
I 

6 
12 

28 
41 

16 
44 

2 

35 
55 

I 

4 

2 

19 
33 

28 

77 

68 
69 

70 

o 

1 

46 
44 

71 

1 

7? 

24 
29 

2 
21 

11 
12 

1 

4 
3 

4 

3 

7 
9 

73 

74 

7ft 



I 
2 

13 
18 

I 

41 
83 

2 

.•«••«*•••....• 

1 

2 

4 

23     ' 

41 

1  ' 

1 

8 

9 
9 

! 
1       ■ 

5 

1 
5 

79 
67 

76 

1 

15 
39 

3 
6 

2 

77 



18 
38 

13 
25 

13 
12 

3 

10 

5 
23 

1  78 
79 

80 

4 

10 
9 

4 

14 
31 

14 
12 

4 
3 

'                 3 
3 

11 
20 

1 
2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

7 
13 

4 

3 

1 

4 

81 

'    82 

1 
1 

••••••••.••••• 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 
4 

1 

83 

1 

4 
7 

2 
8 

1 

84 

147 

3 
4 

4 
2 

2 

4 

7 
3 

1 
17 

2 
3 

85 

193 

2 

2 
9 

1 
4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

86 

254 

1 

87 

447 

4 

88 

15 

89 

22 

3 

8 

1 
4 

2 
2 

1 

2    ; 

3 

1 
15 

10    , 

1 

90 

74 
63 

91 

1 

3 
6 

1 

i 

1          **  * 

1 

4 

2 

92 

135 
177 

6 
5 

2 

1 

1 

2 
3 

11 
2 

93 
94 

28 

, 

95 

155 

3 

• 

2 

2  ' 

3  1 

8     ! 

7 

1 

1 

4 

2 
2 

4 
14 

96 

1                **^ 

1 

100 

1 
1 

2 
9 

; 



1 
3 

7 

8 

97 

127 

1 

4 

17 

3 

5 
5 

'v.v.y.v.v.' 

,    98 

301 
444 

11 
30 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

1 
2 

99 

1 

i  100 

1 

101 

1 

1 

1 

'  W? 

I 

1 

1 

1 

b  See  Indian  territory,  including  Oklahoma. 
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Table  4.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS 


5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

to 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
2« 

27 

28 

29 
30 


32 
33 

34 
35 

86  ' 
37 

38 
39 

40i 
41 

42 
43 

U  : 

45  I 
I 
I 

46 

47 

48 
49 

50l 
51  i 

I 

52 

53  ! 

I 
1 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 
69 

60 
61 

62 
63 


Total 
number 
of  publi- 
cations. 


XUSIBRR  OP  PUBUCATIONS,  CLASSIFIBD  ACCORDING  TO  LAXOCAOB. 


Arme-     Bohe- 
nian.      mian. 


Arizona 


Arkanaa8. 
Califnmiu 


Colorado. 


Connecticut 


Dakota  {e\ 
Delaware . 


District  of  Columbia 


Florida  . 
Georgia . 
Idaho  .. 


niinoiM 


Indiana 


1880 
189U 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
189U 


31       Indian  territory  (d) 1890    I 


Indian  territor>',    including 
Oklahoma,  (e) 


Iowa. 


KansaM 


Kentucky 


LouisiauM 


Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachusetts 


Michigan . . 
MinneHota. 


Minaiasippi. 


Minaonri 


Montana 


Nebraaka. 


Nevatla. 


Xew  Hampshire. 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
181M) 


17 
3.> 

117 
193 

361 
555 

87 
257 

l.^ 
180 

67 
339 

26 
41 

44 

48 

45 
122 

200 
279 

10 
48 

1,017 
1,416 

467 
68U 

13 

3 
43 

569 

804 

347 
786 

205 
1'70 

112 
173 

123 
172 

143 
170 

427 
668 

464 
657 

223 
445 

123 
161 

530 
803 

18 
61 

189 
550 

37 
25 

87 
127 


Bohe- 
mian 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 


Cata- 
lan. 


Chi- 
nese. 


Dutch.    English. 


13 
25 


3 


9 
18 


10, 515 
16.457 


3 


4 

7 


1 
1 


o 
3 


1 

"           "'                             1 

........   ........   ........   ........   ........   ........1 

........    ........    ........    ........    ........    ........1 

1 

1 

'            i     .                  '         ' 

1 

**'* 

1 

::::::::i!"::::: :::::::: 

1 

1 
1 

1 

. 

1 

6 

1 

9 

1 

*        ' 

1 j 

1 

1 
1                        ! 

' 1 

1 
,,.,.,., . ..         1                                                 , 

!....•.... 

1 



-  —  --^ , 

1 

3 


125 
177 

16 
34 

116 
191 

328 
515 

84 
251 

134 
171 

65 
325 

25 
39 

41 
46 

45 
121 

199 
278 

10 

48 

920 
1,270 

435 
646 

12 

1 
42 

523 
750 

334 
768 

194 
264 

93 
154 

123 
172 

134 
161 

422 
641 

439 
606 

202 
389 

123 
161 

494 
754 

18 
60 

175 
522 

37 
25 

87 
123 


Finn- 
ish. 


French. 


Choctaw . 

Embraces  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  publications. 

North  and  South  Dakota  combined  for  1890  to  compare  with  Dakota  territory  #or  lfr8i. 


French 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 


Gaelic. 


Gaelic 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 


41 
43 


6 


3 


5 
6 


1 
2 


2 
3 

1 
2 


Ger. 
man. 


641 

790 


1 
2 

15 
17 

3 
5 

5 
9 

1 

4 

1 
3 


70 
81 

32 
33 


15 
27 

13 
18 


34 

41 


11 
16 


1 

1 

3fi     ' 

! :.! 40 

i '  11 

■ u 

1 

........1.......      ...... 

1 

11 

1 

6 

1 
15     

1 

:         4 

7    : 

4 

5 

1                        ' 

■ 

i 

9 
9 

1 
10 

•      ■•••••••!• 

1 
1 

'       i    . 

1 

13     • 

« 

1            

1 

2    i 
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PRINTED  IN  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1880  AND  1890. 


NUMBER    OF  PUBUCATION8,  CLAS81FIKD  ACCORDINU  TO  LAJfOUAOE— Continued. 

Ger- 
man 
nd 
Eng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man 
a»d 
He- 
brew. 

He- 
bvew. 

Hanga- 
rian. 

Indi- 
an. 

Indian  \              ' 

and    ,  Irish,     yj^' 
Eng.                    **"• 
lish. 

Italian 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Lithu- 
anian. 

1 

PolUh. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Scan- 

dina- 

^ian. 

(ft) 

Sla- 
vonic, 
not  spe- 
ciiied. 

Si>aniah 
Spaniah.    ^J^. 
lish. 

Tola- 
puk. 

ToU- 
puk 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Welsh. 

Welsh 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

1 

! 

1 

1 

I 

3 

1         1          4 

1     U 

1 

2 
22 

0 

ifl 

'                 Ofi 

1 

1 

5 

I 

30              4 

6 

2 

2             1 

2        ;            130 

2 

_ 

33 

1  ' 

2    1          1 

!      * 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

*l ! 

' 

! 1 

I                1 

....'/.' \""" 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

' 

5 

1 

i                

, 

I'** 

1 

'     .... 

! 

6 

1 

1 

--__      _       _      l_._ __. 

1 

I 

i 

T 

i 

.  .  ..     1 

::::::::!:::::::  :::i:::::::: ::::::::  :::::: 

1:::::*:  ::::::::"■ 

A. 

1 
1 

3 

4 

I  :::•:::: 

6 
4 

1                   .  •  • 

»- 

2 

::;:::::i:"::::: 

1 

1 r* 

1 

10- 

i 

1 

1 

1 

.......  .......| 

1        i 

It 

1 

\ 

1 

*:•*■:::::::' ::::::::! 

1? 

1 

1 

t 

13 

!_      _   1 

'                     i 

1 

14 

1 

■ 

1 
1 

1 

15 

2 

•....•.., — . 



5 

I 

1 



1(V 



1        1 

1 

! 

*•**••    )••••••••  •••■••••  •••••••• 

IT 

1 

1 

1 

; 

1 

18 

! 

.«•••••• 

-. 

1 

1 

i                  1 

19 

i 

....•••.  ........'......'.•..•••.1 

: ! ..:.;  ;  1 

1 

20 

1 

1                          ' 

...       .^ 

1         1 

1 ..       ! 

?1 

"";;;!*i::::::'::::;:::   ::::::::::::::::  1.::.:::  :::::::;::;:::: ' 

1 

1 , 

i ' 

22 

'........ 

1 
1 

!                      1 

1 

23 

1 

i 

........1 

. 

1             "! 

'24 

1 

•  •••.••.| 

1                1 

2S 

, 



i 

. 

1 

?Nl 

1 

1          I 

2 

20 
32 

1 

• 

1 

27 

8 

:         1 

2 

1 

9  :::::::: 

1 

1 

28 

1 

:         1 

29 

1 

: 

1                ,           

i 

30 



1 

1                        .       1 

1                ■'              ' 

31 

2 

; 

• 

1 

I 

32 

[[ '!!!  III! ........ 

1 

........  ......  ........ 



"1                  1 

88 

1           ' 

1 

........  ......  ........ 

6 

1 

1 

34 

i 1 



10 

2 
1 

: i 

8ft 

1      1 

«»....) 

•                     i 

: 1 

\ 

38 

2 

•■ 



.V^'.'./..'//..'.'.'..C.'.'.'.'.. 

1 

87 

1 

1 

1 

1 

« 

88 



.......1 

i 

8» 

1 

....A... 

......... 

1 
1 

40 

••---•••••••;-", 

1 

i 

1 

t 

1 

41 
42 

4a 
44 

4&> 

4» 

4T 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1                     1 

1 



! 

: i 1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

7 
83 

1 

;:::::;:  :::::;::i:::::::; 

1 

1 

48 

1 

]  1 

3 

1  

48 

50 
51 

52 

i 

1               , 

2 

1 

1 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  \.l.\]][^]\\\\\ 

:::::::::::::::::' 

88 

1 

1 
2 

54 

2 

1 

1 

2 

, 

1 

55 

.1 

• 

58 

'■ 

•  •«•••••'••••••• 

1 

57 

1 

1 

1 

2 
9 

58 

******** 



....«...' ...... 

1 

58 

• 

1 

1 

' 

! 

60 

1 

01 

« 

1 

82 

1 

::; 1.......1 

••         *• 

OS 

2B88- 


d  See  Indian  territory,  including  Oklahoma. 

e  Indian  territory  and  Oklahoma  combined  for  1890  to  compare  with  Indian  territory  for  1880. 
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«5 

«6 

«7 

«8 
«»  ' 

70 
71 

72 

73 
74 

•  75 

7«| 

77  1 
I 

78  '■ 

79  : 

80 
81 

82 
83 

84 

85 
86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 

96 
96 

97 
98 

99 

100 

101 
102 


Table  4.7-COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  PRINTED 


STATB3  AND  TBKBTTORIBS. 


KUlfBBR  OP  PUBUCATIONS,  CABSIFIKD  ACCORDnCO  TO  LAXOUAOB. 


Year. 


Total 
Dumber 
of  publi- 
cations. 


New  Jersey 


New  Mexico. 


New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  DakoU  (a) 
Ohio 


1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 


Oklahoma  (6) 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota  (a). 
Tennessee 


Texas. 


ruh .... 

Vermont. 
Virginia. 


Washington 


West  Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 


215 
318 

18 
41 

1,411 
1.938 


1880 
1890 

142 
176 

1890 

112 

1880 
1890 

774 
1.083 

1890 

30 

1880 
1890 

74 
137 

1880 
1890 

973 
1.476 

1880 
1890 

44 

72 

1880 
1890 

1     81 
100 

1890 

227 

1880 
1890 

193 
254 

1880 
1890 

>    280 
1    512 

1880 
1890 

22 
1     39 

1880 
1890 

82 
76 

1880 
1890 

194 
231 

1880 
1890 

i     29 
172 

1880 
1890 

109 
144 

1880 
1890 

!    340 
.    521 

1880 
1890 

11 
31 

Arme-     Bohe- 
nian.   I  mian. 

i 


Bohe- 
mian 

and 
En 

lis 


t 


Cata- 
lan. 


Chi- 
nese. 


3 
4 


1  I. 

2  I. 


2 
5 


I . 


Finn- 


French 
and 


Dutch,  i  English.    V'Jj;*    French.'    ^ 


1 

■ 

• 

;:..::... 

1 

1 

J :     1 

■ 

1       j 

........|...... ....... 

!'"'*'''*".  i 

!      1 

1 

i 

......:.'     i 

! 

1         ! 

' 1 

i 

1 

*  *  *  •  • 

•  •             ' 

i 

1 

. .. .....| 

........'  ....... 

, 

1 

*•••••••  •*•••«••! 

^  - 

^ 

1 

1 

3 


196 
292 

14 
33 

1,280 
1,772 

142 
176 

105 

683 
982 

80 

72 
132 

884 
1,372 


42    I. 
09 

80      . 
98 


220      . 

192    '. 
250    I. 

261 
494 

22 
36 


82 
76 


189    I 

227    I 

29    . 
163    : 

I 
107 
142    I 

287 
409 

11 
30 


lis 


t 


1 
1 


Gaelic,  i 


I 

!  OaeUc 
I    and 
Eng- 
glisk. 


Ger- 
man. 


1 

1 

• 

19 

1  

: 

24 

1     1 

!              .              1              ; 

'    10  ' 

1 
1 

t 
1 

1 

97 

5   

! 

1   1 

1 

1 

111 

! , 

89 
104 


2 
3 

87 
87 

1 
1 

1 
2 


1 

4 

IS 
11 


1 

5 

4 

ill! 

■ 3 

1 

' 2 

2 

• ':      „ 

1 '   87 

•      1      1 

!..  .'.'..'.'.v.  !!!!!I*'!"J"*!  .'.'..'.'.'.'.•       i 

o  See  Dakota. 
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IN  DIPPEEENT  LANGUAGES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


KUMBEB  OF  PUBLICATIONS,   CLASSin^D  ACCORDING  TO  LANGUAGE— continued. 

Ger. 

man 

and 

Eng- 

liitb. 

Ger- 
man 
and 
He- 
brew. 

He- 
brew. 

Hnnga-' 
rian. 

Indi- 
an. 

• 

Indian 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

Ital- 
ian. 

lUlian 
and 
Eng 
liah. 

Litha- 
anian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

Sla- 
vonic, 
not  spe- 
cified. 

Spanish. 

Spanish 

and 

Eng. 

lish. 

Vola- 
puk. 

Vola. 

puk 

and 

Eng- 

liah. 

Welsh. 

Welsh 
and 
Eng. 
lisb. 

64 

i 

05 

m 

4 

5 

9 
14 

. 

M 

1 

a 

1 

V! 

1 

1 
5 

1 
1 

4 
7 

1 

4    1 

4     

(18 

4 

8 

1 

4 

00 

« 

...... 

70 

1 

71 

1 

4 

72 

/v.. ••  ........ 

73 

2 

1 

1 

1 

74 



..'.J 

m 

75 

1 

70 

, 

"/," .    i 

1 

1 

77 

1 

1 

78 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

.'21 2" 

79 

••••••• 

80 

...... 

1 

81 

• 

. 

\ 

82 

...... 

} 

83 

1 

1 

81 

1 

- 

* 

85 

. 

1 

••••••••• 

88 

1 

6 
8 

87 

2 

88 

1 

» 

88 

.•••""•'■  1 

1 

2 

90 

:          1 

1 

1 

91 

92 

1 

03 

' 

94 

' 

*••••.. 

95 

i       . ..... 

...... ,,i 

........' 

6 

90 

\                    i 

.••••'•••• 

1 

97 

1    ' 
........1 - 

98 

)            : 

3 
10 

90 

5 

1 

1 

2 

....... 

100 

■ 

101 

! 

102 

1" 

• 

1 ! 

b  See  Indian  territory,  including  Oklahoma. 
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Table  4.7-COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT,  NUMBER  OF  NljWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  PRINTED 


STATB3  AND  TBRBITORIBS. 


KUXBEB  OF  PUBUCATIOKS,  CA9SIFIBD  ACCORDING  TO  LAieOUAOB. 


Year. 


«5 

«6 

«7 

«8 

70 
71 

72 

73 
74 

75 

76  1 
77 

78  ' 

79  : 

80  ; 
81 

82 
63 

84 

85 
86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 

96 
96 

97 
98 

99 

100 

I 

102  . 


New  Jeraev 


Kew  Mexico. 


New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  DakoU  (a) 
Ohio 


Oklahoma  (b) 
Oregon 


Pennsylrania 
Rhode  Island . 


South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota  (a). 
Tenneesee 


Texas 

ruh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  . . . 
West  Virginia 

Wisronsin 

Wyoming 


Total 
nam  her 
of  puhli- 
cations. 


Arme-  i  Bohe- 


1880 
1890 


215 
318 


1880 
1890 

18 
41 

1880 
1890 

1,411 
1,938 

1880 
1890 

142 
176 

1890   ; 

112 

1880 
1890 

774 
1.083 

1890 

30 

1880 
1890 

74 

137 

1880 
1899 

973 
1,476 

1880 
1890 

44 

72 

1880 
1890 

81 
100 

1890 

227 

1880 
1890 

193 
254 

1880 
1890 

280 
512 

1880 
1890 

22 
39 

1880 
1890 

82 
76 

1880 
1890 

194 
231 

1880 
1890 

29 

172 

1 

1880 
1890 

109 
144 

1880 
1890 

j    340 
;    521 

1880 
1890 

'     11 
31 

!  nian.   >  mian. 

1 


Bohe- 
mian 

and 
Ene-   I 

lis 


t 


CaU-  ,    Chi- 
Ian.    I   nese. 


2 
5 


Finn- 


Dutch,  i  English,     'j^jj;*    French. 


II  !  I 

:::i::::::::::::::::::::::::v::::::: i  * 

I       i 

...I    3 1...*....|    1  l^Z 

1  I       4  : I I 

I  !  i  I 


1   I 

2     ' !. 

...I ! •. 

! -  - 

i 


i 

■ 

• 

1 

.: !    1 

1 

1    ' 
1    1 

:::::::  r**:*:  ::: 

1        • 

1 
2 

[ 

1 

1 

1 

1 
........1................ 



1 

1 



i 

1 

....    ' 

, 

i 

• 

I 

,.,,.  1                   

» 

1 

1 

3 


196 
292 

14 
33 

1,280 
1,772 


142      . 
176    I. 

105      . 

683 
982 

80 

72 
132 

884 
1,372 

42 
09 

80 
98 

220 

192 
250 

261 
494 

22 

36    i 

82    ' 
76    , 

189    I 

227    ' 

29    • 

163 

I 
107 
142 

287 
409 

11 
30 


French 
!    and 

En 

lU 


^i: 


10 
5 


Gaelic. 


OaeUc; 
and 
Eng- 


Ger- 
man. 


19 
24 


' I 

97     I 
111     I 


1  ' 

i 

89 

1 

; ' 

104 

■*•   .     -- .      -  - 

1 

' • ' i : 

2 
3 

87 
87 

1 
1 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1::::;::: :::;;;:; ;:".:::. ::::::::  1:::.:::: 

1 

i  ■ 

1  

1 

, 1 

1  

i 

1 

!     .  i 

•. 

4 

13  i 

*     .     i 

11  i 

1     1 

1 

'       1       j       1 

'     5 

4 

'       .       ! 

^ '    3 

' 2 

2 

1    1    ! 
■ "  47 

• '   87 

'        !        '        i 

....!!!!  y.'/.'.'.  !!!!!!*'!'JJ!*!!  /.'.'.'.'.'.':     "1' 

o  See  Dakota. 
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IS  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES,  BY  STATES  AND  TEBRITOBIE8 :  1880  AND  1890— Continued. 


KUMBEB  OF  PUBUCATION8,   CLASSm^D  ACCORDING  TO  LANQUAGB— continued. 

Ger- 
man 
and 
Kng- 
lish. 

Ger- 
man 
and 
He- 
brew. 

He- 
brew. 

Hunga- 
rian. 

Indi- 
an. 

• 

Indian 
and 
Eng. 
lihh. 

Irish. 

Ital- 

i2Ul. 

lUlian 

and 

Eng. 

lish. 

Lithu. 
anian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 

Sla. 

vonic, 

not  spe. 

citled. 

Spanish. 

Spanish 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 

Vola- 
puk. 

Vola- 
puk 
and 

Eng 
lUh. 

Welsh. 

Welsh 
and 
Eng. 
Ush. 

1 

64 

1 

:::::::: 

05 

1 

« 

4 

5 

9 
14 

• 

<WI 

1 

3 

m 

1 

1 
5 

1 

1 

4 
7 

4 
4 

(18 

:::::::: i  i 

3 

1 

...... .., 

4 

........ 

00 

^ 

70 

1           1 

71 

1 

4 

72 

• 

1 
........  ^♦. ... 

73 

2 

1 

1 

1 

,  ^ 

74 

» 

75 

70 

1           1 

1 

1 

1 

77 

r 

1 

1 

1 

78 

5 

2 

1 

2 



1 

1 

.....^.. 

2 

79 

80 

........ 

«••••••« 

•  •  •  • 

1 

81 

•««••• 

» 

• 

I 

82 

( 

1 

1 

99 

1 

1 

81 

1 
1 

. 

' 

at 

1  *  *  *  * 

1 

• 

1 

80 

» 

5 
3 

87 

.     1 

2 

88 

1 

1 

88 

.  .   .' 

2 

00 

1 

t. .... ... 

01 

1 

02 

1*     ' 

03 

1 

1 

04 

OS 

6 

00 

1 

1 

. .  •.'.... 

07 

** 1 

08 

3 
10 

.....a.. 

09 

5 

2 

100 

101 

1 

102 

1 ■ 

1 

1 

b  See  Indian  territory,  including  Oklahoma. 
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Tablb  ft.— detailed  statement,  NEWSPAPERS  AXD. 


8TATS8  A5D  TBBRITOHlBd. 


The  United  States 


Nnmber 

of 
estab- 
lish- 
menta 
report- 
ing. 


2  AUh&ma. 

3  Arizona.. 


4 
5 
6 


Arkansas  . 
California. 
Colorado . . 


7  Connecticut 

8  Delaware 

9  i  District  of  Columbia. 

10     Florida 

^1  I  Georgia 


12  Idaho 

13  Illinois 

14  '  Indiana 

15  Indian  territory 

16  Iowa 


17  .  Kansas  ... 

18  •  Kentucky. 

19  I  Louisiana. 

20  ,  Maine 

21  Maryland. 


22  !  Massachusetta. 

23  '  Michigan 

24  Minnesota 

25  '  Mississippi  — 

26  MisBouri. 


27  ,  Montana. 

28  I  Nebraska 

29  Nevada 
80 
81 


New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  — . 


82  New  Mexico . . . 

83  New  York 

84  North  Camlina 

85  North  Dakota  . 
36     Ohio 


87  Oklahoma 

88  ,  Oregon 

89  ',  Pennsylvania.. 

40  Rhode  Island  . . 

41  South  Carolina. 


4k  ,  South  DakoU. 
43  ,  Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 


44 

45 

46  i  Termont. 


47  Virginia 

48  !  Washington  . . 

49  ,  West  Virginia 

50  Wisconsin 

51  I  Wyoming 


CAPITAL. 


121 
21 
144 
376 
159 

123 
26 
13 
83 

204 

29 

996 

505 

8 

643 

627 
184 
116 
105 
113 

409 
506 
341 
114 
596 


41  i 
412, 

n  ; 

83 
224.; 

31  i 

1,263  : 
120 
78 
724  . 

15 

111 

992 

40 

76 

149 

178 

391 

21 

55 

157 
125 
103 
379 
21 


Aggregate. 


12.362        $126,269,885 


666,964 

100,508 

500.349 

4,345,600 

1,221,866 

1,284,375 
241.104 
537,502 
405.055 

1,  286, 729 

144.990 

9, 714, 024 

2,506,675 

23.790 

3,501,710 

2. 313. 876 
2,397,213 
815. 083 
1. 140. 152 
1,385,133 

7.531,827 
3,436,287 
3, 693. 259 
297.757 
4,578,490 

509.267 

2, 143, 488 

73,290 

754,183 
2,373,213 

120,068 

29.716.028 

449. 877 

491.274 

7,738,089 

46. 145 

653. 419 

16,070,348 

661,944 

438,704 

579. 160 

1. 708, 359 

1,670.937 

537.098 

455,393 


756.320 
1, 035, 182 

438,  UO   I 
2,645,930 

133,042 


Value  of  plant. 


Total. 


178,760,034 


490,906 

70.050 

323,240 

3, 193,  578 

849,442 

810. 261 
160, 700 
372,158 
324,391 

1. 003. 100 

85.010 
5. 338, 353 
1. 751, 633 

15.825 
2.337.298   j 

1.622,840  '! 

1, 593, 127  • 
475,211  It 
661.027  I 
953,525 

3,562,036 
2,232,274  i 
1, 789,  318  ; 

198,495 
2,771,474 

367,758 

1. 299. 101  ! 
57.200 

512.460 
1. 825, 350 

76.950 

18, 123, 764 

303,532 

351,880 

4,870,207 


39,700 

396,535 

10,315,243 

485,267 

289,025 

410,562 

1. 170, 294 

1,114.316 

223,568 

283,678 

442.334 

780.109 

307,900 

1,632,099 

86,930 


Land. 


Buildings. 


810,409,896  :        $11,709,253 


18. 015 

1,000 

18,445 

612.282 

61, 515 

50,300 

25,700 

32,000 

6,415 

144,670 


41,885 
9,850 

24,335 
736, 802 
139, 977 

65,900 
27,300 
52,000 
12,225 
170,025 


7,510 
173. 057 
123,  510 

15,950 
564,567 
158,650 

212, 305 

301,810 

147.900 

189.825 

37, 475 

17.725 

188,  525 

188.061 

360.595 

65.425 

59,650 

183,500 

128,200 

194, 175 

93,725 

10,105 

277,490 

216,050 
249.650 
286,775 
19,705 
425,544 

24,100 

93,932 

4,600 

28,100 

171,900 

47,660 

155.480 

10.500 

76,350 

231,825 

5,800 

4,061.676 

30.300 

22,825 

430,436 

8,450 

3,335,248 

48,975 

72.675 

666,225 

2.750 

19,500 

1. 906.  575 

81,820 

22,400. 

1,800 

32,435 

1, 592. 184 

109,200 

47.550 

25,735 
205.788 
03,945 
54,200 
21,535 

57,625 

259.825 

156,093 

24,600 

47,900 

45,795 

94.150 

20,950 

183.550 

6,065 

06.675 
113. 057 

36.100 
192.725 

10.965 

Machinery, 
tools. 

and  imple- 
ments. 


$56, 580. 885  , 

431,006 
59,200  , 
280,460  ; 
1,844.494 
644,950* 

688.061 
116,700 
288,158 
305. 751 
688,405  I 

61.550 
4, 600, 729 
1,469,473 

15.825  I 
1,833,183  ! 

1.286.879 
1, 042, 707 
382.311  i 
583,652  ; 
581, 500  I 

3, 217.  788 
1, 788. 449 
1. 408.  818 
168.685 
2,068,440 

295.998 

1,049.689 

42,100 

408,010 
1.421,625 

62,700 

10.726,^0 

224,257 

2.56,380 

3, 773, 546 


35,150 

344,600 

6,816,484 

294, 247 

219. 075 

327,202 
704,681 
893,378 
144.768 
214,243 

329,864 

572. 902 

250.850 

1.255.824 

60,300 


Lire  assets. 


TotaL 


$47,500,851  . 

176,058 

30,548  i 

177, 109 

1,152.022 

372,424 

474.114  j 
71,404  ! 

165.344  : 
80.664  I 

283,629 

59,980  ' 
4,375.671 
755.042  , 
t,  965 
1,164,412 

091,030 
804,086  . 
339,872  I 
479. 125  ' 
431,008 

3,969,791 
1,204,013 
1,903.941 
99,262 
1, 807, 016  ' 


141. 
844, 
16, 
241, 
547, 

43, 

11.592, 

146, 

139. 

2,867, 


509 
387 
090 
723 
863 


118  li 
264  ;i 
345  ! 
394 
882 


6,445 

256,884 

5,755.105 

176. 677 

149,679 

168,607 
538,065 
556,621 
313,530 
171, 715 

313,980 

255.073 

130. 210 

1,013.831 

40,712 


Raw 
materials. 


$5,997,471 


19.408 

0,102 

30.975 

145.779 

72,740 

07,001 
5.700 
20.707 
20.021 
72.335 

10.950 

457.368 

126.400 

1.525 

187,771 

107.311 

130.272 

44,603 

61.621 

40,225 

218.674 
167,562 
139.406 
10,675 
227,450 

28.980 

113,407 

2.490 

31,831 

98,211 

7.325 

1.633,750 

20.074 

22.044 

396,449 

1,525 

40,905 

663, 773 

23,672 

12,209 

28,331 
54,389 
72,609 
105,237 
33,491 

22,829 

38,702 

15,761 

123.975 

6,575 
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OAPiTAL--oontinned 

i. 

Lire  assets— Continued. 

T                                                                     1 

Misoellaneoas  expenses. 

1                                   1 

Stock  in  process 

and  fluished 

prodndts  on 

hand. 

1 

Casb,  bills  and 
accounts  receiv- 
able, and  all 
snndriM  not  else- 
where rei)orted. 

Total. 

1 

Rent  paid  for 
tenancy. 

Taxes. 

Insurance. 

Repairs. 

ordinary,  of 

buildings  and 

machinery. 

Interest  paid  on 

cash  used 
in  the  business. 

All  sundries  not 
elsewhere 
reported. 

!              $5,866,454 

•                                   1 

$35,645,926 

$85,727,039 

$3,884,824 

$605,687 

$6.38,257 

$096,355 

$680,127 

$28. 921. 789 

1 

!                        8,594 

1,840 

13,802 

43,302 

22,106 

152,996 
22,546 
126,332 
962.941 
277, 579 

135.654  ' 
19, 100  1 
122, 419 
1, 118. 276 
257,337 

18,417 

5,640 

23,619 

154.557 

88.673 

3,789 

•   1.242 

3.579 

19,466 

9,648 

3,807 

706 

3,328 

20.114 

7,181 

2,986 

620 

4,542 

15, 9:u 

8,715 

4.607 
996 

4.932 
21.402 
13.220 

102. 048 

9,896 

82, 419 

886,804 

179,891 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

i                     19,940 
i                          655 
1                       3,227 
i                       8,666 
1                     27,931 

.386,573 
64,969 

141,410 
51, 977 

183,363 

271.730 
22,776 

123.440  1 
73,332 

800,163 

42.855 
4,962 
15.190 
14,806 
29,660 

7,212 

653 

2,613 

2,392 

12, 570 

9,487 
606 
2.326 
3.102 
7,798 

8,335 
537 
2.316 
1,956 
8,296 

7,465 

780 

100 

1,996 

4,648 

196,376 
15.238 

100,895 
49,080 

237,191 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

3,348 

609,233 

63,437 

605 

81.652 

45,682 

8,309,070 

565,199 

5,835 

894,989 

21,  Oil 

3,282,077 

540.595 

3.245 

547,460 

8,719 

421,053 

88,456 

1.450 

99,988 

1,407 

43,509 

16,543 

139 

20,003 

1.217 

60,465 

13,666 

231 

21,269 

1.255 

72,617 

17,415 

115 

21.828 

2,133 
42,105 
13, 712 

11,280 

2,642,328 

390,803 

1,310 

12 
18 
14 

24,985 

358,787  '  16 

37.726 
154,879 
10,385 
26.515 
63,588 

545,999 
518,935 
284,884 
390,989 
827, 795 

348,083 
305,065 
325,820 
244, 936 
307,413 

83,349 
41,506 
26.753 
28,787 
48,942 

15.841 
8,548 
6,378 
6,116 
7,159 

12.286 

12.805 

5,753 

7,567 

5,194 

12.006 

12.734 

6.306 

8.669 

17,876 

21,296 

10,462 

2,963 

5.225 

4.886 

203.306 
308,920 
277.667 
188,672 
223,356 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

741,779 
140,533 

1                    552,166 
3,187 

<                    125,286 

3,009,338 

895, 918 

1,212,360 

85,400 

1,454,280 

3,070,184 

701. 001 

891,956 

45.505 

1,043,820 

293,189 
87,428 

111.149 
10,540 

154,766 

46,697 
17,253 
12,873 
1.523 
27,360 

38.980 
20.502 
13,843 
2.156 
26.568 

38.646 
17,460 
11,496 
1,997 
36,904 

89,330 
24.251 
35.537 
1,953 
20,940 

2,563,342 

634,017 

707,058 

27,336 

777,273 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

6,828 
<                      92.943 

1.200 
17,196 
55,896 

105. 701 
638,037 
12.400 
192.696 
393. 756 

60,045 
432,539 

14,323 
114,013 
477. 214 

15.632 
81,996 
1,744 
19.361 
72,503 

2,972 

10, 157 

966 

2,628 
12,148 

3,511 

10,962 

686 

3,633 
10,995 

4,488 

15,416 

960 

7,515 
11, 425 

7,813 

20,228 

188 

2,258 
10,713 

84,629 

293,780 

9.«80 

78,618 
359.480 

27 
38 
29 
30 
81 

4,120 

1.046,860 

6.466 

12.771 

476,981 

31,673 

8,911,654 

119, 805 

104.579 

1,994,452 

33,405 

11,281,003 

89,455 

59,106 

1,681,680 

6,003 

968,928 

13,779 

11,227 

191. 164 

1.006 

107,373 

3,066 

3.225 

47,696 

723 

109,335 

2,286 

4,107 

M,24l 

1,024 

393.556 

3,066 

3,940 

49, 141 

675 

64,176 

8,047 

6.093 

39,242 

23,974 

80.514 
1,310, 106 

32 
33 
34 
85 
86 

420 

14.210 

1,109,467 

9.625 

3,258 

4,500 

201,769 

3. 981, 865 

143,380 

134, 152 

17,736  ; 
172,662 
4.753,106  1 
192,815 
83. 419 

2,726 

J»,717 

820.819 

13, 775 

10,004 

20 

3.725 

61.914 

3,525 

8.616 

271 

4.871 

69,752 

3,829 

2,679 

610 

3,025 

92.332 

7,430 

1,103 

260 

7,402 

91. 575 

8.537 

6,304 

13.8^9 

127.  »2 

4,126.714 

155,719 

60,713 

37 

IS 

40 
41 

12,d60 
20,720 
21,906 
54.145 
11,060 

127,916 
462,966 
462,106 
154, 148 
127,164 

88,758 
291.8:40 
444.470 
110. 133 

55.601 

21,627 
32,902 
72,663 
18,663 
8,443 

4.686 
9,260 
10,674 
3,149 
1,781 

4.806 

12,464 

11.280 

1.915 

2.688 

4,116 
6,670 
23,647 
3.257 
2,111 

6,164 
8,235 
9.238 
6.648 
8,820 

44 
46 

<6 

28,487 
11,881 

4.827 
81,184 

1.812 

263.220 
203.990 
109,622 
806.672 
Sb,325 

173.345 
205.376 

74,383 
574,866 

24,258 

26,844 

25.  go 

6o!380 
4,34 

4,541 
4,502 
2,3t2 
14,294 
1.321 

4.231 
8,7M 
2,315 

6,291 

6,364 

2,525 

13,987 

806 

t 

1,772 

6,400 

1,438 

11.739 

630 

17 

1  ■• 
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2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
20 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 


STATES  AKD  TURITORUS. 


The  United  SutM 


Alabama.. 
Arixona. . . 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 


^daho 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory- 
Iowa 


Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraslca 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  DakoU.. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma, 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Khode' Island  .. 
South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washinzton 

West  Virginia .'. 
Wisconsin 


AYKRAOB  NmBBB  OF  KMPLOTtS  AND  TOTAL  WAOK8. 


Aggregates. 


Average 
number. 


106,095 


51     Wyoming. 


617 

124 

624 

3,405 

1,221 

1.286 
215 
497 
515 

1,415 

117 

9,502 

3,251 

23 

3,576 

2.588 
L800 
037 
1,343 
1,251 

S,906 
3.668 
2,6:^0 
384 
5,291 

307 

1,918> 

63 

651 
2,199 

140 

18,086 

567 

337 

7,292 

83 

700 

10,658 

579 

449 

578 

1,357 

1,995 

378 

403 

809 

797 

532 

2,728 

93 


Total  wages. 


$68, 601, 532 


371,767 
83.091 

322,742 
2,800,203 
1,064,301 

868,171 
108.150 
389.731 
260. 113 
769,724 

80.027 

6,431,079 

1,631.819 

9,828 

1.744,480 

1,132,043 

1, 106, 423 

687,378 

632.150 

846, 819 

4, 144, 307 
1,824.744 
1.707,637 
158,038 
3,407,446 

330.862 

1, 125. 363 

58,725 

317.  764 
1, 365, 376 

88.833 

14,933,132 

236,590 

203,352 

4,063,564 

32.131 

556,889 

6,567.603  i 

374,894 

237,385 

301,545 
827,531 
1, 193, 550 
279.277 
208,694 

442, 131 

683,827 

222.052 

1,285,724 

82,518  i 

I 


Officers  or  firm  members  actively 

engaged  in  the  business  or  in 

supervision. 


Males 
above  16  years. 


Nnm* 
her. 


10,9^ 


86 
22" 
03 

329 

142 

136 

23 

15 

62 
165 

29 

1,005 

468 

1 

571 

513 
146 
90 
102 
100 

388 
399 
297 
81 
573 

38 

337 

5 

60 
190 

24 

1,295 

71 

53 

722 

9 

83 

828 

47 

56 

115 

142 

300 

26 

44 

133 
92 
82 

368  ■ 
16 


Wages. 


911,326,208 


77,271 

20,340 

72,764 

401,656 

147,800 

162,606 
23,550 
39,525 
51,016 

136,447 

22,264 

1,148.900 

398.720 

300 

451,866 

332.905 
18.'>,  367 
107,195 
93,336 
100,044 

464,337 
315.438 
321,689 
51,895 
614, 131 

47,690 

2b9, 612 

5  804 

43,426 
235,164 

17,400 

2, 013, 851 

49.054 

44.024 

657,550 

4.340 

80.200 

928.568 

52,548 

41,049 

76,328 

132.724  I 

240.067  ; 

37,296 

39,140 

93.661  ' 
100.201  , 

56,114 
279.156 

18,780 


Females 
above  15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


228 


4 

7 
5 


5 
1 

1 
32 
14 


Wages. 


$149,669 


11 
3 
2 
4 

5 

11 

10 

3 

2 

13 


4 

i 
1 


1    ■; 
23 


1     I 

16  : 

I 


1 

14 
2 


600 


1,966 
6,312 
2,662 


4.300 
2,000 

416 

26.056 

7.093 


1,920 

3.896 
1.180  ; 
3,416 
2,795 

2,924 

I 

6.430 
4.200 
1,380 

650  I 
7, 174  . 


1,367  j 


364 
780 

416 
18,118 


500 
7,480 


6 

5,529 
13,359 

' 

2 
3 
5 

936 
1,960 
2,820 

300 
520 


520 
5.500 
1,740 


Editors,  subeditors,  and  reporters. 


Males 
above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

10,050 

$10,443,351 

51 
7 

30 
410 
135 

182 
23 
60 
31 

126 

7 
922 
241 

3 
149 

117 
170 
120 
85 
179 

603 
282 
182 
25 
489 

26 

120 

5 

44 

189 

10 

2.340 

26 

13 

564 

5 

58 

1,181 

68 

43 

24 

128 

139 

28 

29 

71 

03 

29 

174 

5 


54,048 
110,657 

19.596 

144,559 

6,960 


41,970 
6,000 

23,037 
447.039 
149, 170 

119,578 
14.710 
67.022 
26.900 
96,761 

8,020 

964,914 

180, 119 

1,800 

97,440 

74,500 
141. 824 
117.432 

73,330 
231,  701 

570, 781 
254,304 
165,660 
13,364 
463,401 

34.381 

119,554 

4.820 

^,658 
158, 178 

9,700 

3, 3l5, 476 

20,946 

11.464 

472,148 


2,606 

60.036  i 

1,086,976  I 

61.243  ' 

35,741  I 

!■ 

16,170  ' 

122,066 

124,381 

33.520 

21,670 


Females 
'above  15  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


488 


2 

13 

5 


2 
6 
7 


35 
17 


10 

10 
10 
14 
11 


57 
10 
42 


18 


2 

8 


100 
1 


20 


6 
44 

1 


1 
8 
6 
1 
2 


Wages. 


$306  071 


416 


300 
5688 
2,720 

2,016 


2,280 
2.516 
4,026 


19,731 
8,260 


3,960 

3,384 
4,734 
10,128 
7,154 
3,432 

35,392 

3,776 

19,602 


10,809 


1,664 


924 
3,650 


92,767 
300 


10,006 


3,856 

28,317 

624 


400 
5,336 
3,864 

500 
1,050 


2,480 
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AVERAQB  NUMBBB  OF  KMPLOT^  AMD  TOTAL  WAGES— CODtinaed. 


Cl«rk». 


Males 
•bore  16  yeiin. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


•.0(M     $5,3n,5e7 


30 
11 
12 
2S4 
<2 

55 
14 
42 
U 
63 

1 
5S8 

110 


I 


115 

49 
87 

58 

•1 


403 
157 
140 

4 
297 

12 

96 

2 

9 

70 

6 

1,999 

9 

7 
416 


35 

T29 

24 

30 

17 
W 
76 
28 
12 

40 

42 

17 

109 


26,492 

5,672 

9,492 

251,497 

61,034 

48,086 
5,684 
33,024 
11,430 
4J,b52 

860 

446.457 

72,5^ 


Female8 
above  15  yean. 


Nam- 
ber. 


76,685 

28,061 
63,906 
61.120 
40.504 
73,082 

448,150 
112, 570 
129,558 
1.970 
253,775 

16,551    ' 

65,911 

1,980 

7,520 

65,438 

5,810 

1,619,956 

4,674 

5,465 

311,920 


2,316 


41,542 

573.  794 

19.354 

14,308 

14,612 
65,637 
54,<)52 
23, 810 
8,548 

20,754 

37,739 

9.990 

78,722 


3 

16 

4 

12 

2 

22 

m 

O 

22 


^•s«»-  "•;•:?!■ 


Oiierativea,  nklUed  and  unskilled. 


Males 
above  16  ^ears. 


9929,699 


252 
31 


33 

23 
34 

224 
5 

260 
38 
47 


70 

2 
24 


8 
147 

2 
491 


3 
147 


3 

28U 

7 


3 

22 

14 

1 

8 

2 
I 
2 

19 
8 


1,100 
6,771 
1,816 

5,128 

572 

11, 181 

2,700 
10,202 


112,405 
10,094 


10,824 

7,893 
16,453 

4,658 
61,624 

1,970 

136.686 
12,090 
21,726 


30, 093 

1,350 
11,234  I 


3,600  ; 
44.4ie  I 

460 
218,  lOU 


1,336 
50,024 


1.400 

94,920 

2.514 


524 
9,850 
6,542 

500 
3,600 

514 

520 

520 

6,171 

6.090 


47,442 


334 

65 

359 

1,397 

651 

507 
00 
128 
250 
754 

61 
4,049 
1.506 

13 
1.739 

1,229 
882 
333 
455 
580 

2,262 
1,536 
1,275 
184 
2,358 

160 

933 

26 

306 

1.120 

68 

7,741 

337 

177 

3,347 

55 

296 

4,922 

231 

244 

276 
624 
1,024 
151 
160 

483 

335 

233 

1,183 

48 


Wages. 


$26,482,191 


184,367 

43, 342 

185,  349 

1,061,479 

589,627 

321,460 

38.602 

73,223 

121. 152 

395, 136 

44.137 

2.361,210 

667,613 

6,  570 

811.  3U4 

493,848 
453,  371 
178, 535 
208,261 
194, 177 

1, 338, 051 

703,  771 

681,358 

71.282 

1, 207, 006 

152, 713 
541, 355  I 
20, 6.')8 
152.606 
587,209 

40. 716 

5,442,472 

131. 320 

99.024 
1,649,949 

23,5i7 

217, 134 

2,486,256 

150. 436 

96,958 

148.633 
276,098 
545,619 
100,308 
83,319 

200,053 
252.094 

95,64»5 
495,898 

39.064 


Females 
above  15  years. 


^bS?!  ^^'K-- 


7,200 

«2. 138, 021 

16 

4,550 

9 

4.435 

25 

6,871 

229 

86.402 

53 

27,072 

112 

41.808 

14 

.3,003 

9 

2, 376 

23 

6,192 

65 

16,875 

6 

1,830 

751 

259.499 

283 

71,658 

3 

784 

347 

83,028 

233 
86 
37 

201 
18 

623 
356 
162 
28 
^7 

10 

132 

2 

82 
61 

4 

907 
13 
31 

617 

3 

73 

566 

23 

5 

59 
79 
68 
43 
53 

12 

43 

89 

234 

5 


56,346 
21, 251 
10,620 
61,432 
4,062 

246, 959 

87.644 

58,151 

7,263 

92,936 

6,444 

41, 160 

600 

25, 257 

14, 478 

1,820 

259,027 

2,607 

10,611 

152,  HI 

620 

27,692 

146, 112 

8,652 

1,004 

15, 462 
24,336 
21, 187 
13, 179 
17,331 

1,846 
17.501 

7.381 
57,095 

1,188 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


8,940 


7 

65 

215 

89 

37 
12 
5 
71 
81 

10 

572 

261 

3 

335 

223 

102 

39 

16 

29 

60 
461 
131 

46 
233 

7 
144 

1 
20 
71 

8 

640 

88 

13 

307 

11 
45 
576 
84 
22 

33 
54 
126 
41 
20 

85 

34 

78 

259 

1 


Wages. 


$638,913 


7,049 
582 

8,100 
23,063 
16,099 

4,955 
1,722 
330 
6,967 
7,399 

1,300 

60,157 

28,992 

.374 

30,938 

24,599 

11,127 

6,347 

1,767 

4,051 

8,616 
40. 191 
16,461 

4,065 
24,848 

2.096 

17,464 

120 

2,064 

9,051 

1,208 
66,564 
14,095 

2,221 
30,816 

1,046 

5,336 

58.534 

10,672 

2,700 

3,479 
0.072 
15,423 
6.792 
2,247 

7.341 

4,156 

6,084 

22.983 

250 


Pieceworkers. 


Males 
above  16  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


12,932 


Wages. 


110, 034, 505 


Females 
above  15  years. 


Children. 


Num- 
ber. 


58 
3 

25 

474 

71 

203 
36 

190 
48 

118 

2 

1,253 
284 


234 

150 
275 
224 
101 
272 

741 
370 
320 
11 
827 

49 

104 

22 

51 

286 

11 

2,243 

22 

39 

1,038 


28.272 

2,  720 

12,763 

469,904 

64,613 

148,  286  I 
19,817 
156.081 
26.940 
56,486  ; 
I 
1,200 
993,  o23  ' 
175,291 


101, 362 

99,917 
205, 080 
187,567 

54,326 
221,336 

632,462 
274. 253 
273.622 
7.041 
C83,977 

67.096 
49, 516 
24,763 
27.411 
229,072 

7,999 

1, 765, 463 

13,.V>4 

28,704 

687,104 


1,899 


6 

61 

4 

39 

1 

15 


13 


84 
36 


83 

1,419 

77 

58 

43 

190 

224 

54 

30 

71 
152 

49 

318 

7 


86,907 

1,119,259 

63,770 

45,505 

23,073 

173,556 

175,550 

52,411 

18,306 

54,244 
157,388 

25,992 
174, 373 

7,400 


39 

28 
5 
1 

80 
2 

528 

49 

81 

1 

66 

3 
18 


Wages. 


$778, 100 


780 


Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

24 

$3,207 

1,000 
40,302  I 
2,098  ' 

14,248 

400 

4,680 


2,540 


37, 519 
11,450 


14,963 

6,594 

2,130 

360 

27,621 

1,040 

247,443 

16,507 

15,421 

508 

19.294 

2.541 
0,506 


68 
56 

6 
304 


26.844 
17,850 

3,304 
120,898 


98 


12 

95 

17 

1 

5 
18 
13 

5 
35 

1 
5 
2 
46 
1 


34,456 


9.948 

29,643 

5,081 

120 

1,928 
9,876 
4.045 
1.961 
13,183 

150 

2,881 

250 

16.697 

1,040 


9 


i02 


100 
100 


440 


9 


1,865 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

43 
43 
44 

'A 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
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Table  «•— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 


WEKKLT  RATES  OP  WAOB8  PAID  AND  ATSRAOB  KTMBKR  OP  EMPLOTtS  AT  EACH  RATS,  RCCLUDINO  OPPICRB8,  POUf 
CLBRKa,  EDifoilS,  SUBBDITOBS,  ASD  BEPOBTEBS,  BUT  XOT  TH08B  EXPIjOTED  ON  PIECEWOBK. 


Males  above  16  years. 


STATES  AXD  TEBBITOBIBS. 


j     Total 
number. 


( 


Tbe  United  States 


2  Alabama . . 

3  ■  Arizona... 

4  i  Arkansas . 
b  California. 
€    Colorado . . 


8 

9 
It) 
U 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


23 

21 
25 
28 

2T 
28 
28 
» 
91 


33 
84 


87 
38 
88 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

m 

48 
48 
80 
81 


Connectioat 

Delaware 

IMstriet  of  Colambia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
lowa 


Kansas — 

Kentucky 

Loniitiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  — 
Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico ... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
XortliDakoU.. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Khode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina. 


South  DakoU 
Tennessee  — 

Texas 

Utah 

YermoDt 


Virginia 

Washington  .. 
West  V&giBia 

Wisronsin 

Wyoming 


432 
983 


75,068 

501  !■ 

105    : 
494 

2.390 
900 

880   ] 
150 
254 
357 
1,1U8   : 

98 
6.514 
2.325 

17 
2,574 

1.906 

1.285 

601 

706 

913 

3.716   I 
2,374    I 
1,894 
294 
3,717 

286 

1,488 

38 

419 

1,569 


108  , 

13,375  I 

443  , 

250  I 

5,049  ; 

69  ■ 

472  ; 

7,660  .1 

STO  : 


1. 


727   , 

562 

»1 

i,tai 

09 


Under 
85. 


7,914 


57 

2 

53 

128 

27 

65 
25 
14 
44 

138 

2 
546 
320 


389 

226 

144 

62 

08 

126 

278 
293 
188 
51 
829 

4 
93 

2 

44 

200 

4 

1^060 

94 

21 

665 

1 

16 

1,117 

17 

29 

.156 

152 

22 

17 

117 
21 
72 

822 
1 


85  and 

over 

but  un« 

der  86. 


3.663 


I 


20 
1 
27 
72 
11 

35 
11 
2t 
23 
65 

4 

211 
147 
2 
182. 

1«S. 
76  I 

26 

46 

52 

165 

107 
85 

38  I 
177 

2 
77 

1 

18 
62  , 

3I 

473; 

53  I 

14; 

312 


< 

15 

884 

8 

80 


22 
62 
83 

7 
18 

73 

17 

26 

127 

1 


86  and 
over 
but  un- 
der 87- 


3,.394 

30 
3 
33 
53 
21 


87  and 

over 

but  un- 

der  88. 


..  I 


5i 
6 
10 
16 
47 

3 
261 
164 


171 

2 
86 

2 

29 
73 


3  '. 
397  , 
27  I 

272 

8  !. 

9 

384 

8 

19 

20 
52 
65 
5 
13 

48 

15 

33 

119 

3 


3,894 


23 
10 
32 

an 

12 

22 
14 
18 
7 
56 

4 
267 
1^ 


133 

147 

132 

187 

95 

67 

15 

11 

32 

24 

34 

25 

153 

99 

146 

146 

73 

73 

13 

15 

151 

6 
57 

2 
22 

58 


501 

33 

9 

312 


9 
396 

8 
18 

25 
59 
63 
4 
21 

55 

7 

29 

97 

1 


$8  and 
over 
but  un- 
der f9. 


3. 718 


28 
6 

37 
52 

8 

24 
9 
14 
22 
63 

6 
340 
167 

1 
162 

187 
70 
23 
62 
45 

160 

159 

93 

21 

214 

1 
116 

1 

15 
8U 

4 

413 

24 

9 

256 

7 

8 

382 

6 

13 

37 

67 

67 

7 

6 

51 

14 

20 

141 


89  and   \.  810  and     812  and 
over     ;      over  over 

but  un-  .  but  nn-      but  un- 
der 810.     der  812.  I  der  815. 


I 


815  and 

over 
but  un- 
der 820. 


5,229 


81 
8 
62 
75 
24 

35 

12 


409  . 

I 
12 
11 
826 
27 
32  . 

56  ! 
41  . 
85  I 

4 
S3  I 
» 
61  ' 
19  • 
29 
138 

9    . 


9,138  I 


679 

21 
38 
1,005 
35 
56 

70 

133 

869 

21 

41 

89 
34 

38 
214 


38 

9 

69 

205 

59 

76 
27 


12 

20 

30 

63 

55  . 

1 

144 

4 

4 

872 

711 

216 

335 

3 ; 

6 

178  ' 

345 

KO 

325 

TO. 

IW 

37 

96 

60  ■ 

109 

«l 

117 

189 

449 

204 

445 

106  ! 

254 

36 

54 

595 

386 

1 

16 

101 

254 

29 

87 

122 

180 

5 

22 

654 

1.226 

t 

32 
23  : 

65 

11,043  I      13,657 


61 

13 

42 

272 

1(13 

175 
19 
10 
68 

258 

14 

1.141 

307 

S 

455 

232 

178 

76 

111 

189 

604 
334 
396 
34 
537 

12 

173 

7 

06 
312 

18 

i,n5 

58 

53 

712 

5 

78 

1,051 

67 

40 

69 

155 

255 

83 

56 

70 

64 

34 

228 

2 


I 


78 

38 

102 

613 

183 

238 
12 
68 
43 

185 

29 

1,228 

338 


432 

210 
243 
113 
102 
141 

808 
346 
332 
18 
575 

41 

261 

13 

53 

292 

28 

2,953 

34 

51 

860 

3 

114 

1,176 

118 

62 

56 

114 

810 

54 

31 

98 
138 

50 
260 

12 


820  and 

over 
but  un- 
der 829. 


825  and 
over. 


6,396 


69 

13 

19 

356 

224 

79 
9 
15 
24 
53 

22 

ni 

97 


83 

62 
101 
53 
40 
79 

315 

113 

142 

10 


55 

173 

3 

19 
101 

15 

1,461 

15 

19 


7,522 


16 
2  i 

18  ' 
496  ! 
318 

74 
6 
50 
17 
44 

6 
666 

81 


68 

29 
72 
89 
27 
60 

496 
111 
152 

4 
316 

90 
97 
7 
It) 
89 

6 

2.462 

8 

11 


315 

257 

•5 

60 

114 

504 

635 

81 

45 

10 

10 

32 

16 

55 

95 

117 

73 

42 

44 

10 

8 

30 

35 

141 

92 

19 

12 

121 

76 

28 

12 
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PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


WBKKLT  BATES 

OF  WAGES    PAID 

AIVD  AVBBAOB  NUMBER    OF   EXPLOTAS  AT   EACH    BATE,  INCLCDINO   OFFICBB8,  FIBM  MEMBBBS,  CLBEKS,  BDITOBS,  SUBEDITOBS, 
AND  BEPOBTBB8,  BUT  NOT  THOSE   EMPLOYED  ON  PIBCEWOBK— CODtixined. 

• 

Females  above  15  years. 

Children. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Unaer 
$5. 

#5  and 

over 

butuii 

der$6. 

$6  and 
over 
but un- 
der $7. 

$7  and 

over 

but  un* 

der  $8. 

$8  and 
over 
but  un- 
der $9. 

$9  and 
over 
but  un- 
der $10. 

$10  and 

over 
but  un- 
der $12. 

$12  and 

over 
but  un- 
der $15. 

$15  and 

over 
but  un- 
der$20. 

$20  and 

over 
but  un- 
der $25. 

$25  and 
over. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Under 
$5. 

$5  and 
over 
but  un- 
der $6. 

$6  and 
over 
but  un- 
der 87. 

$7  and 
over. 

10.232 

3,137 

1,692 

1,560 

914 

688  :           595 

1 

762 

457 

288 

88 

51 

5,940 

5,731 

144 

34 

31 

1 

18 

9 

34 

266 

67 

127 
16 
33 
39 
95 

7 

1.070 

345 

3 

393 

277 
133 

72 
440 

35  . 

951 
414 
254 

30 
448 

154  > 

2 

99 

217 

7 

1.521 

14 

35 

800 

1 

3 

88 

889 

n 

65 
111 

m 

45 
64 

IS 
«4 

49 

m 

15 

6 

2 

12 

52 

3 

20 
10 
4 
12 
23 

2 
207 

206 

127 
45 
10 

137 
13 

i!o 

160 
50 
15 

179 

3 

4 

1 

i 

3 
19 
10 

7 
1 

2 

2 

3 

24 

10 

18 

1 

60 
7 

65 

215 

89 

37 
12 
5  . 
71 
81 

10 

572 

261 

3 

335 

223 

102 

39 

16 

29 

60 
461 
131 

46 
233 

7 
144 

1 
20 
71 

8 

540 

88 

13 

'         307 

11 
45 
676 
84 
22 

33 
54 
126 
41 
20 

85 

34 

78 

259 

1 
1            -    1 

48 

202 
72 

36 

12 

5 

70 

I          79 

9 

570 

255 

!            3 

329 

216 
96 
37 
16 
28 

58 

458 

125 

1          46 

'        224 

1           2 

142 

1 

i          20 

1          70 

8 

620 

72 

13 

304 

!          10 

43 

542 

84 

21 

31 

53 

124 

36 

i         ^ 

I         85 

!         31 

78 

257 

*  *  ■ 

1 

21 

2 

1 

....... .| 

3 

6 

38 

4 

24 

e' 

8 
34 

1 

152 

58 

4 

40 
4 

IT 
4 

2 

1 

1 

146 

28 

4 

26 
9 

17 

1 
3 
2 

8 
11 

2 

2 
0 

7 

4 

23 

4 

14 

23 
11 

7 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
9 

1 
1 

1 

5 
6 

7 

8 

1 

10 

4 

12 

4 
8 

1 

2' 

*••"•*•"•• 

1 
2* 

9 

2 
5 

1 
85 
18 

3 
2 

2 
04 
12 

4 

1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

10 

2 

11 

12 

116 
25 

1 
19 

19 
8 
6 

40 
7 

130 

25 

47 

2 

36 

157 
10 

05 
4 

28 
7 

12 

8 

13 

3 

14 

15 

73 

54 
37 

7 
129 

5 

73 

121 

30 

8 

88 

47 

82 

13 
26 

90 

1 

137 

62 

23 

5 

28 

20 

16 
3 

13 

10 
4 
4 

3 

1 

83 
4 

47 

1 

26 

9 

13 
9 
6 

14 
2 

117 

7 

19 

'i 

3 
7 
3 
2 
8 

100 
8 

16 
1 

17 

3 
9 

4 

3 
3 

8 
9 

3 

7 
4 

1 

1 

2 

16 

17 

4 
1 

i' 

2 
1 

18 
19 

16 

20 

1 
9 

4 

1 

1 
3 

4 

::::i::::. .. 

21 

142 

26 

14 

3 

24 

1 
18 

46 
1 
4 

1 

22 

28 

2 

2 

2 

24 

25 

30 

5 
13 

15 

3 
7 

2 

•  •  •   a^   •  •  ■    •   * 

1 

3 

8 

1 
2 

1 
1 

........ 

3 

26 
27 

52 

24* 

102 

1 

407 

10 

8 
322 

1 

17 

316 

8 

4 

24 

11 
28 
21 
11 

11 
7 

SI 

141 

4 

21 

2 

14 

46 

1 

200 

2 

2 

184 

2 

8 

130 

2 

1 

16 
30 
9 
10 
10 

1 

.    2 

6 

89 

19 

17 

7 

28 

29 

16 
48 

'***242* 

1 

11 
146 

12 

8 

2 
139 

5 
2 

1 
98 

13 
2 

1 
110 

7 
5 

1 
119 

2 

1 

30 

3 

1 

31 

1 

1 

82 

98 

66 

20 

22  . 

1  1 

18 
1 

2 

15 

38 
34 
85 
35 

2 

51 

4 
28 

3 
25 

4 
16 

1 
15 

11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1     87 

6 

224 

8 

17 
60 
11 

8 
55 

7 

6 
37 

1 

10 

87 

2 

• 

15 

1 

7 
12 

1 

8 

1 ; 

1 
30 

1     88 

11 

4 



89 
40 
41 

42 

43 

i 

2 

9 
88 
11 

4 
12 

f 

1 
89 

7 
2 
4 

2 

8 

1 
6 
8 

18 

3 
6 
6 
2 

8 

3 
2 

11 
2 

11 

1 

19 
9 

4 
4 

2 

7 
1 
9 

2 

4 
7 

5 
5 

1 
1 

2 

2 

*! 

1 

3 

;:::;::•  2 

•    ••^.rww..*.*.. 

1 

45 

4tf 

1 

1 

i' 

.... 


1 

^ 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

"i 

U 

5 
2 

8 
2 

3 
0 

1 

1     50 

1 

51 
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Tarle  ^.^DETAILED  statement,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 


STATC8  AHD  TKIUUTOMES. 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


The  United  SUtea. 


12 
18 
14 


AUbanUk.. 
Arizona . . . 
Arkansas  . 
California 
Colorado . . 


Connecticnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia 


Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

15  I  Indian  territory. 

16  Iowa.; 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 


Kansas.... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland  . 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


24     Minnesota. 


25 
26 


Mississippi 
Missouri . . . 


27     Montana 


28 
20 

80 


Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 


Aggregate  j 
coat. 


Paper  osed  on  newaitapera  and  periodicala. 


Totala. 


Pounds. 


-li 


138. 055, 822  i     552, 876, 161 


31  i  New  Jersey 


32  I  New  Mexico  ... 

33  New  York 

34  ,  North  Carolina. 

35  North  Dakota . . 

36  Ohio 


37  Oklahoma 

38  Oregon 

39  Pfunsvlvania 


40 
41 


Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina. 


42  ;  South  Dakota 

43  Tennosj^ee  — 

44  Texas 

45  Uuh 

46-    Vermout 


47  Virginia 

48  Washington  .. 

49  West  Virginia 

50  ■  Wisconsin  .... 

51  .  Wyoming 


I' 


150,555 

26.557 

181, 126 

1,426,620 

430,558 

330,608 
37,503 
300.794 
110,292 
537,271 

28,237 
4,000,623 
774.420 
C.8U 
863,764  I 
I 
556,941  I 
481. 713 
288,846 
367,256 
431,560 

2,002,340  ; 
015,521  ' 
771.151 
71,750 

1, 708, 128 


14, 

200, 

4,448, 

187. 

74, 

124, 
368, 
514. 
113. 
120. 


101,510 
560,020 
15,227 
10U.829 
566,188 

34.  sn 

9,650,150 
116, 750 
112,769 

2. 404. 807 


308 
813 
814 
758 
755 

528 
500 
635 
053 

838 


173,334 
234,127 
114, 765 
734,777 
29.529 


2,007,288 

180,620 

1.083.505 

20,220.809 

4.964.842 

4.676,762 
580,218 
5,357.486 
1,036,382 
7,028.445 

141. 176 

60,907.580 

8,610.064 

43.766 

7,800,310  * 


5,276, 
5,780, 
3.006, 
5,770. 
6,477. 

34.734. 
11.680. 
10, 103. 
403, 
27,462, 


496 
580 
224 
640 
706 

860 
577 
158 
503 
453 


783,627 
5.583,456 

158.962 
1.911,461 
6,  447. 571 

160.834 

165, 413. 361 

1,111.101 

510,604 

20, 823, 811 

08.445 

2, 150, 770 

71. 130. 406 

3, 135, 927 

1, 007, 106 

813, 714 
5, 185, 720 
5, 34.5. 193 
1.206.050 

996,377 

1,977.387 
2,615.931 
1,080,543 
7,574,249 
172,995 


Coat. 


923,906,384 


95,792  I 
10,677  i 
62,380 
994,082 

268.517 


194, 
22, 

248, 
48, 

318, 

9, 

2,627. 

405. 

3. 
385. 


580 
250 
043 
903 
915 

502 

842 
424 
166 

858 


270.700 
222,801 
166,307 
221.571 
292, 411 


1,654,770 
481.459  ' 
444.973  i' 
29.236  I 

1,137,348  j 

43,860  ' 
263.412 
7.982 

81,460 
276,661 

11.086 

6,841.425 

53.174 

28.649 

1,281,068 

5,532 

121.573 

2, 827. 670 

116,855 

47.309 


49,162 

222.283 

261. 291 

67.687 

50,817 

92.898 
125,756 

51,088 
348.906 

10,165 


DaUy. 


Poonda. 


Coat. 


326,620,576 


1,151,611 

119.710 

367.336 

15,729,848 

4,279,167 

3,379.714 
433,600 

2, 613, 567 
581.325 

3,550,135 

48.800 

37,739.620 

4,224,821 

2,730 

3,242,350 

2.532.989 
3.188,353 
2.920.032 
1.165.574 
4.998,834 


$11,930,793 


19.294,602 
6.299.294  ; 
tf.2(»,4fl8  ' 
124.280 

18,654,621 

547,623 
3, 193, 843 
139.579  i 
916,101  ■ 
3,700,505 

96,730 

94,075,300 

475.460 

187,100 

15, 776, 258 

66,317 

1.250,824 

46.727,701 

2, 578, 150 

557,730 

290,832 

2.772.684 

2, 709, 270 

785,530 

247,000 

1,115,320 

1,877,740 

614,775 

2,962.567 

96,120 


47,751 
5,841 

16,242 
099,031 
218,295 

131,007 
14,930 
95,970 
24.101 

144, 149 

2,765 

1,358.813 

169,097 

136 

135.133 

100,006 
104,973 
115.021 
49,567 
213, 706 

686,604 
218.634 
230.786 
5.075 
678,017 

28,344 

125,828 

6,668 

34,260 
148,314 

0,238 

3,176.472 

19,877 

8.837 

583,123 

3,035 

62,453 

1,593,436 

91,331 

20,775 

15,153 

95.783 

112.269 

41,689 

9,460 

44,540 

82,422 

24,314 

120,  .'MO 

5.194 


Weekly,  aemiweekly, 
and  triweekly. 


Monthly,  quarterly, 
and  all  other. 


Pounds. 


Coat.      ;!    Poonda. 


Coat. 


170.260,470  ;  $8,765,517  '.  55,996,115 


835.521 

69.910 

701,419 

4,072,126  I 

644,505 

986,740 
139,808 

2,566.854 
451.880 

2,666,542 

92,376 
17,968,060 

«f ,  Oov,  BvO 

41,036 
4,387,406 

2,674.710 
2,516,370 
923,902 
1, 162, 775 
1,367,612 

11,330,855 

4,812.430 

3.060.510 

356.852 

7,705,705 

232,804 

2.262,277 

19.383 

972,472 
1,707,501 

63.804 

47.485.425 

622,408 

313,564 

10,715,912 

31,768 

at6,720 

16,726,551 

542.167 

445,778 

473.662 

2.028.096 

2,502,033 

338,400 

527,262 

778,027 

695,471 

460,904 

4,250,290 

74,875 


46,554 

4.836 

44,257 

261.302 

51.413 

46.176 

6,835 

141,606 

24.534 
123,033 

6.827 
940.  (>85 
186.0113 

3,030 
238,642 

157. 133 

112.883 

47.062 

60.683 

71.684 

734.650 
230.176 
159,954 
23.147 
390,823 

15, 218 

120,230 

1.314 

45,240 

86,088 

4,813 

2,263,822 

32,261 

19,103 

517, 014 

2.449 

55.655 

778,157 

24,570 

26,306 

30,925 

103,089 

130,650 

19,687 

29,304 

43.343 

30,913 

26.360 

212,818 

4.971 


20,156 


14.750 

427,835 

61,080 

810,308 
7,310 

175,065 
3,168 

811,768 


5,179,900 
809,348 


179,554 

68.788 

75,848 

62,290 

3.451.3C0 

111.260 

4,100,403 

568.853 

927,150 

12,455 

1.102,127 

3,200 
127,336 


22.888 
'  1,030,565 

300 

23,852,537 

13,233 

9,940 

3.331,640 

360 

63.226 

7.676.154 

15. 610 

3,600 

40,220 
384.340 
132.990 

82.120 
222,115 

84.040 

42,720 

-   4.864 

852.392 


$3,200,074 


1,487 


1,881 

33,749 

8,809 

Id,  737 
494 

10,378 
268 

51,733 


328.144 
50.324 


12,063 

4.471 
4,945 
4,224 
111,321 
7.021 

233,516 
32,649 
54,233 

1,014 
68,508 

296 
8,354 


1.960 
42,250 

35 

1, 401, 131 

1,036 

709 

180.931 

48 

3,465 

456,077 

954 

228 

3.084 

23.411 

9,372 

6,311 

12,053 

5,006 

3,421 

414 

15.528 
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PERIODICALS,  BT  STATES  AND  TESRITOBIES:  1890— Continued. 


MATIB1AL8  UBBD— Continued 

[. 

VALUB  or  PRODUCTS. 

1 

Paper  nMd  in  book  and 
Job  printing. 

Ink. 

Rent  of 

power 

and  heat 

1 

Fuel. 

Office 
supplies. 

AH  other 
materials. 

Total. 

1 

Advertis- 
ing. 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
sales. 

Book  and 

Job 
printing. 

All  other 
products. 

Poandfi. 

Cost. 

Pounds. 

1 
Cost. 

Cost. 

1 

Cost. 

Cost. 

Cost. 

118.063,331 

19.984.352 

8,496,697 

$1,428,921 

$200,677 

$984,426 

$1,033,855 

$1,417,707 

$179,859,750  ' 

$71,243,361 

$72,343,087 

$32,812,113 

$3,461,189 

l: 

475, 303 

125,950 

960.400 

2,848,750 

1,105,028 

38,095 

12,595 

97,150 

258,216 

120,337 

40,362 

7,200 

28.263 

504,650 

51,841 

6,757 

1,549 

6,053 

49,150 

11,540 

1,970 
160 
600 

8,622 
547 

3,366 
531 

4,789 
43,887 
16,233 

10,647 

095 

7,654 

35,452 

17.594 

2,028 

350 

2,500 

37.220 

4,790 

809.577  i 

154,590 

737,588 

6,500.445  ; 

2,211,057 

365,654 
59,680 

232,376 
3.099.453 
1,125,534 

332.460 

54,950 

228,885 

2, 496, 152 

678,746 

110. 578 
39.310 
217, 652 
809.772 
382.065 

890 

650 

68,675 

95,068 

24,712 

4 
5- 

0- 

900,661 

95.180 

121,846 

472. 745 

1.513.272 

90.562 

9,718 

11,973 

46, 718 

143,764 

79.844 
10.755 
72,891 
17,163 
145, 142 

15, 757 
1.529 
8,983 
4,771 

26,993 

3,915 
268 

2,140 
681 

5,356 

11,877 

863 

8.700 

3,244 

16,931 

10,163 
1.741 

13,676 
5.395 

18, 521 

12,844 
1,125 

12,273 

580 

6,791 

1,775.664 
202,496 

1,173,567 
524,108 

2.078,024 

766,517 
105.  316 
582.918 
188.589 
838,034 

723.590 
64.330 
553,865 
185,299 
795, 252 

275,289 

29.175 

85,184 

145,795 

420,373 

10.268 
8,675 
1.600 
4.425 

24,365 

7 
8- 
9 

lo- 
ll 

132,570 

11,908,547 

3,430,722 

28.500 

8.590,006 

13,047 

925, 9»4 

279,870 

2,750 

358,239 

5.294 

521, 760 

128, 515 

935 

223,491 

1.419 

114,698 

31, 616 

245 

32,911 

125 

17,000 

5,197 

1,078 

76,924 

22,710 

335 

37, 144 

2,490 

114.602 

17,765 

150 

29.083 

■     486 

123,473  ; 

11,847 

165  1 
13,693 

160,783 

17.348,845 

8, 589, 513 

26,912 

8,818,623 

67.060 

7.072,055 

1,413.047 

9,360 

1,371,817 

49,980 

6,453,618 

1,871.040 

8.930 

1, 298, 876 

40,589 

3, 328, 026 

760, 457 

8,322 

1,039,211 

3.154 

495.146 

44,960 

300 

108,719 

12- 
13> 
14 

15- 

6.836 

16 

2, 177, 170 

1.837,693 

933.785 

996,620 

877,210 

202,762 

174.400 

90,607 

92. 352 

85,834 

99,317 

131, 790 

112.361 

78,666 

62,636 

22,390 
26,178 
9,550 
16,567 
15,123 

6,931 
3,144 
8,214 
4,730 
1,781 

22.466 
19,031 
5,913 
11,773 
16,224 

19.410 

8.494 

7.807 

10,849 

11,123 

12.273 

27,575 

5,448 

9,414 

9,064 

2,514.749 
i        2,552,701 
1.547,951 
1,719,477 
2,004,724 

1 

1,007,019 
953,254 
717,586 
575, 122 

1,039,291 

874,229 
878,231 
563,419 
830.028 
700,414 

591,430 
570,234 
258,076 
295,844 
262,341 

42,071 
150.982 

7,970 
18.483 

2.678 

IT 
18- 
19 
20 
21 

10,253.000 

3,428,063 

2,256.790 

324,665 

5.282,681 

878. 783 
316.240 
209,426 
33.612 
337.858 

344.386 
138.965 
122,343 
14,868 
260,834 

70, 701 

31.654 

24,043 

3,263 

53,828 

1 

18,435 
0,092 

10.2C5 

817 

5,135 

51.712 
37,948 
20.376 
1,477 
44,139 

49, 191 

20.421 

31,066 

2, 475 

47,188 

178, 748 

21,707 

31,012 

879 

62,632 

12.019,706 

4,350.948 

4,157,026 

384,797 

7,920,887 

3.970,820 
1,711,309 
1. 639, 136 
139, 576 
3,465,701 

4, 579, 100 
1.562.780 
1.514.460 
139,449 
3,360,419 

3,081,329 
942,902 
767,513 
102, 322 
985,182 

388.457 
133,957 
235.908 
8.450 
109,585 

22- 
28 
24 
25- 
28 

406,260 

2.118,905 

43,750 

1,036,527 

2,278,456 

41.376 

197,829 

4.425 

87,443 
220,407 

24,851 
99,852 
2,466 
27,839 
95,066 

5,453 

19,353 

850 

6,489 
20,154 

1,210 
3,334 

3.010 

24,990 

1.085 

6,817 

18,920 

4.430 

28,122 

475 

8,549 
10,  780 

2,180 

32,880 

410 

3,057 
15.712 

569,226 

2,676,183 

106,497 

805,751 

2,965,862 

227,865 

1,091,110 

51,835 

263,253 
1,201.280 

199, 879 

916,880 

41,374 

281,533 

1.033.011 

137, 702 
587, 114 
13,288 
254.160 
695.463 

3,780 
81.079 

2r 

2fr 
28 

2,005 
3,554 

6.805 
85.608 

30> 

81 

154. 742 

22,268,042 

577,130 

650.550 

9, 230, 149 

15,550 

1.647,025 

46,051 

65.274 

813. 539 

5,817 

2,866,334 

23,945 

21.213 

544,802 

2,261 

399,738 

4,631 

3. 526 

99,583 

i"*'33.'926' 
194 
150 
12,886 

738 

175,048 

4.363 

7.258 

66,999 

1,672 

206, 8:10 

4,466 

4,447 

57, 515 

3.270 

346.158 

2.971 

3.465 

73. 217 

206,681 

44,393.071 

595.635 

503,782 

10,928,510 

78.230 

17,861,315 

211,733 

179. 216 

8.850.306 

74.250 

19,981,507 

228,977 

128.176 

4.509.809 

30.812 

6. 156, 922 

146. 962 

191,424 

2, 345. 084 

23.389 

393.327 

7.973 

4.966 

223,311 

32- 
38 
84 
3S 
88- 

72,500 

644,945 

12, 712, 038 

486.460 

158.805 

6,949 

56,229 

1,008.545 

45, 132 

16,720 

2,805 

51,262 

941, 791 

40,744 

18.409 

590 

15.571 

156.040 

7,379 

2,985 

741 

7,455 

91.885 

7,758 

3,207 

466 

5,859 

113,628 

6.086 

2,687 

120 

2,141 

236,086 

3,021 

1,847 

72,905 

1,130,762 

20,536,538 

900,283 

518,927 

26.300 

544.328 

7, 845. 234 

443.901 

212, 081 

19, 195 

407.499 

9.a')5.348 

283.139 

233.580 

27.410 

174,698 

3, 728,  .'i35 

171, 223 

54,082 

87 

985 

14,960 

627 

4,237 

427. 421 

2.020 

19,184 

3» 
38 
40' 
41 

i             561.  CQ2 

l,047.lfe 

1,811,615 

316,250 

422,568 

56,234 
98.685 
181, 333 
33,825 
44,035 

19, 173 
87, 610 
141, 210 
18,634 
18,995 

5,076 

14,996 

22,630 

3,449 

4,100 

SO 

995 

2,030 

1,170 

1,015 

6.965 

10.447 

17.109 

3.382 

5,125 

4.805 

15.306 

20.460 

2,380 

4,0%3 

2,236 
5,788 
9,773 
2.060 
11,703 

627.828 

1.832,228 

2, 757, 522 

591,805 

461, 796 

249.433 
737.741 
1.263.338 
271.770 
141,027 

200,982 
742,026 
949,652 
211,785 
181, 133 

165.541 
295,708 
533,221 
94,?00 
135.891 

11.872 
56,753 
11.811 
18,950 
?,745 

42 
48 
U 
45- 

48 

550,040 
696.270 
477, 575 
2,804  450 
140,350 

57,326 
79,046 
48,408 
246,264 
13,910 

37,913 

44.801 

18,334 

131,909 

6,650 

6,138 
8,038 
4.095 
26,631 
1.888 

1.715 
1,280 
1,110 
3,186 
3U 

5.824 
9.186 
3,029 
26,882 
1,526 

4,237 

6,433 

4.990 

24,665 

873 

5.196 

4,888 

2.045 

58.243 

828 

1,008,150 
1,400.064 

537,862 
8,256,897 

191,227 

!        424.255 

750.784 

188. 351 

1.015.423 

88.028 

393,818 

889.501 

200,906 

1, 839. 403 

61, 214 

186.047 
235.816 
138,355 
773.114 
89,385 

4,030 

14.963 

9.760 

128,958 

2.000 

4T 
48 
48 
50* 

51 

684 
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Table  6.— PERIODS  OF  ISSUE  AXD  OHABACTER  OF  PUBLICATION, 


2 
3 

4 

«  i 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

to 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


27 
28 
29 
90 
81 


84 

86 


87 


40 
41 

42 
48 
44 
45 
40 


31 


NUICBKB  OP  PUBUCATIOXS  IX  EXIBTENCB  DClUyO  THB  CEX8U8  TKAB. 


STATES  A51>  TBRBITOBXSS. 


Periods  of  issue. 


TotiiL 


Dailv. 


Total.    ;  Morning. 


The  United  States 17.616 


Alabama  .. 
Arizona . . . 
Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado  .. 


■      1.731 

■ I 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho  

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory 
Iowa 


Kansas — 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland  . 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Orsgon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Khode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 


South  Dakota 

T«liDes8e« 

Texas 

ttah 

Termout 


Vfifsini* 

Washington... 
Jjy&t  Virgliii* 

wisconsfai 

Wyoming 


177  : 

16 

35 

9 

193  1 

14 

556  1. 

96 

257 

28 

180 

35 

*l   . 

5 

4d 

4 

122  , 

14 

279  ' 

24 

48  11 

3 

L416  i 

125 

680  :! 

97 

13  <! 

1 

804  J 

49 

786 
270 
173 
172 
170 

668 

667 
445 
161 
803 

61 
550 

25 
127 
318 

41 
1,938  : 

176  ! 

112 
1,093 

30 

137 

1,4T6 

72 

100 

227  ! 

512  : 

89 

76  . 

I 

281  ' 

172  j 

144  ' 
621 

31  :. 


45 
27 

17  ^ 
13  . 

<»! 

53 

30 

7 

83 

10 
37 
10 
20 

48 

4 

168 

21 

7 
125 

7 

16 

164 

10 

6 

21 
19 
44 

9 

5 

23 
28 
11  i 
48 

5 


599 


9 
6 

4 
45 
11 

12 
2 
2 
6 

16 

2 
44 

18 

I 

18 

12 

12 

8 

6 

9 

12 
12 
11 
3 
28 

4 
9 
3 
4 
16 

1 
66 

9 

3 

28 

3 

7 

52 

3 

4 

8 

8 

15 

4 
2 

12 

9 

4 

14 

2 


Evening.  ^   per     per 
week.    week. 


Weekly. 


Semi- 
weekly. 


wSij.  ^'"twy 


I 


7 

3 

10 

51 

17 

23 
3 
2 
8 
8 

1 

81 
79 


31 

33 

15 

6 

11 

4 

48 
41 
19 
4 
55 

6 
28  I 

7 
IG 
32 

3 

102 

12 

4 
97 

4 

9 

112 

7 

2 

13 
11 
29 

5 
3 

11 
14 

7 
35 

3 


12 
7 
13 
85 
22 

33 

4 

2 

10 

16 


52 

43 

23 

•  5 

67 

8 
30 
10 
18 

47 

3 

133 

21 

6 

109 


15 

146 

7 

2 

20 
12 
39 

8 

4 

20 
18 
10 
45 
5 


4 
2 
1 
11 
6 

2 
1 
2 

4 
8 


3  t 

102  23 

83  :     14 

I   

41  8 

45  ' 

19  8 

8  6 
17   

9  4 


8 

10 

7 

2 

16 

2 
I 


2 

1 

1 
35 


1 
16 


1 

18 

3 


1 
7 
5 
1 
I 

3 
5 
1 

4 


143 
26 
168 
380 
207 

111 

31 

29 

101 

210 

43 
968 
489 

12 
675 

701 
208 
140 
101 
128 

373 
522 
355 
139 
585 

42 

486 

15 

90 

231 

36 

1,075 

135 

98 
738 

22 
100 
901 

42 

85 

189 

196 

433 

10 

60 

167 
141 
124 
426 
25 


2 

12 

3 


2 

21 

3 


15 

3 
8 
1 
2 


7 
5 
1 


2 
2 


4 
1 


34 
3 
2 

19 


1 

14 
2 
2 

3 
2 
6 
9 


I 
3 
1 


11 


2 
1 

1  ! 

"2" 


8  . 

64  . 

17  .. 

5  ■■. 
11 

3  '. 
39 

1 


225 
74 


2 

i 


8 
2 


52 

29 
19 
13 
44 

18 

168 

00 

49 

9 

88 

4 
17 


12 
27 


3 
1 
1 


517 
9 
5 

151 

1 
10 


15 
3 

18 
tt 
26 
8 
11 

26 
7 
6 

26 


2 

l 


33 
6 


4 
1 


V 

5 

87 
1 
2 


13 


66 
3 


25 


43 
1 
2 


6 
1 


1 

10 
1 


2 
o 

I    I 


42 
11 


7 
7 
4 
5 
6 

23 

14 

8 

3 

25 

2 

8 


1 
5 

I 

74 

5 


28 


1 

46 

1 

1 

1 
4 
1 
3 


2 
1 
2 

14 
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NEW8PAPEBS  AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TEBRITORIES :  1890. 


NUMBER  OF  PUBUCATIOMB  IN  KXISTBN'CK  DUBINU  THE  CENSUS  TEAK— Continued. 

Character  of  publication. 

m 

1 

News, 

politics, 

and 

family 
reading. 

Religion. 

Agricul- 
tural, horti- 
cultural,   ' 
dairy,  and 
stock 
raising. 

Commerce, 

ti  nance, 
insurance, 

and 
railroads. 

Trade. 

Greneral 
litera- 
ture, 
including 
mag- 
azines. 

Sunday 
news- 
papers. 

Medicine 

and 
surgery. 

Law. 

• 

Science 
and 

mechan- 
ics. 

Freema- 
sonry, 
Odd  Feflow- 
ship,  and 
temper- 
ance. 

Education 

and 

history. 

Society, 

art, 
music, 

and 
fashion. 

College 

and 

school 

X>eriod- 

icals. 

230 

Miscella- 
neous. 

1 

,'    13.147 

i 

1,182 

312 

287 

491 

387 

173 

187 

51 

123 

277 

166 

1»8 

1 

405 

1 

149 
31 
176 
428 
218 

133 

31 

20 

105 

222 

47 
950 
553 

11 
707 

724 
218 
127 
112 
129 

353 
542 
355 
143 
593 

50 
510 

25 
110 
260 

38 
965 
147 
105 
790 

29 
116 
022 

46 
87 

212 

193 

447 

22 

63 

177 
155 
127 
444 

ao 

14 

4 
3 
1 

14 
3 

5 

1 
1 
4 
5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

19 

4 

1 

2 
5 
1 
5 

s 

8 

20 

6 

11 
2 
1 
4 

14 

1 
5 
2 

1 

1 
8 
3 

3 

3 
9 
4 

1 

2 
i 

4 

13 
5 

1 

22 
5 

3 

10 
3 

8 

3 

1 

4 
2 
5 

1 

3 
1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

5 

6. 

6 
2 

7 

S 

3 

1 
2 

1 
3 
3 

1 
80 
13 

3 

4* 

3 
1 

1 

1 
2 
5 

9 

10 

3 

2 

6 

2 

6 

11 

l?t 

iu* 

32 

1 

31 

11 
20 
11 
8 
11 

86 
39 
22 
8 
63 

3 
5 

31 
22 

31 
5 

35 

1 

9 
10 

19 

7 

5 

20 
2 

23 
9 

9 
3 

20 
2 

10 
11 

60 
10 

1 
9 

10 

a 

12 
2 

7 

36 
6 

R 

IS 
14 

IS 

7 

9 
4 

6 

7 

4 

15 
10 

7 

4 

16 

5 

8 

6 

3 
3 
6 
1 
3 

15 
3 
6 

2 

2 
6 
2 
1 
3 

23 
6 

8 

3 

1 
1 

i 

o 

1 
3 
2 

15 

7 
1 
2 
4 

1 

19 

11 

6 

1 
6 

7 

4 

2 

4 
4 

10 

10 
5 
3 

t 

18 
9 
5 
2 
6 

ia 

IT 

4 
1 
2 
1 

R 

7 

4 

1 

18^ 

1 

19 

24 
2 

42 

7 
10 

1 
9 

4 

2 

15 
5 
3 
2 

7 

8 
1 

15 
3 
4 

a» 

3 

7 
7 
2 

2 

14 
1 
3 

21' 

2 

1 
2 

22 
23 
24 
2S 

22 

31 

1 
6 

3 

19 

4 

4 

7 

13 

2 

4 

27 

2 
- 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2» 

2» 

..  .^. 

13 

1 

181 

16 

2 
109 

1 

6 

198 

4 
9 

4 

31 

12 

3 

3 

20 

a 

4 

13 

1 

1 

t 

1 
2 

6 
5 



1 
10 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 
4 

1 
4 

30 

1 

1 

30 

3 

1 

16 

1 

8" 

1 
27 

4 

1 

3t 

82 

w' 

1 

165 

1 

124 

1 

46 

1 

12 

41 

44 

32 

1 

1 

13 

77 

23 
3 

1 
20 

77 
2 
1 

25 

3S 
34 

•••••"'••• 

1 
24 

3& 

12 

17 

21 

19 

12 

8 

8 

9 

3» 
87 

2 

18 

2 

28 
2 

1 

55 

2 

2 

23 

4 

1 

1 

39 

6 

8 

15 

2 

1 

26 

3 

1 

4 
7 
4 

3 
44 

m 

38 
3 
1 

1 
1 
4 
3 
4 

2 

25 

12 

10 

23 

39 
40 

1 

1 
2 
9 
4 

41 

1 
4 

7 
2 

1 

1 
2 
3 
8 

4 
2 

1 

1 
I 

2 

1 
2 
8 

2 

42 

3 
1 
1 

1 
5 

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 

2 

12 

8 

43 

44 

4& 

1 
8 

1 
2 

2 

8 

1 
1 
4 

40 

5 
3 
1 

17 
1 

■ 

b 

4 

1 

3 

2 
8 

47 

1 
2 
9 

40 

1 
9 

3 
8 

S 

2 

, 

2 

2 

5 

! 

SI 

1 

i 

i 

•  •••••••••1^ —  — ...... 

1 
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Tablb  6.— periods  OF  ISSUE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  PUBLICATION, 


•2 

3 

4 
5 

7 
8 
9 

ao 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
20 

-27 
28 
29 

.1» 
31 

32 
33 
34 

35 


37 
38 

39 
40 
41 

42 
48 
44 
45 

46 

47 

48 

48 

rfiO 

91 


lOTXBER  OP  PUBUCATIOK8  RBPOBTIXO. 


STATES  AXD  TERRirOBIKS. 


ToUl. 


The  United  States I    14.901 


Alabama. 
Arizona . . 
Arkansas 
California 
Oolorado  . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Cdnmbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  territory. 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky 
Lonisiaua . 

Maine 

Maryland . 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  . . . 
Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico — 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 


South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 


YirginU 

Washington . . . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  .... 
Wyoming 


136 
29 
161 
455 
186 

156 

32 

17 

97 
230 

33    '. 
1,241 
620 

9    ■ 
703 

693 
218 
129 
146 
124    ■ 

568  ; 

589    ; 
392 
119 
707 

52 
446 

15 
111 
263 

34 

1.627    li 

135 

87 
932 


21    • 
126 
1,271    ! 
54 

84    • 


174  ! 

219  I 

437  ! 

28  ' 

70  ! 

I 

185  j 

144  I 
112 
456 
25 


Periods  of  issue. 


Daily. 


1.610 


14 
8 
14 
87 
23 

34 
5 
4 

12 
19 

3 

121 

92 

1 
46 

43 
25 
12 
15 
11 

56 
52 
30 
6 
81 


I 


Weekly. 


Total.    I  Morning.  Ev^ni^g.  •^^'k^'^  wST": 


Semi- 
weekly. 


I 


9   ; 

31     i 

«  :"! 
16   ; 

47    .'■ 

4 

162 

20 

121     • 

6 

16 

143 

9 

8     ! 

19 
18 
42 

9 

5 

21 
18 

9 
47 

5 


559 


8 

6 

4 

42 

11 

12 
2 
2 

4 
11 

2 
44 

17 

1 

18 

12 

12 

6 

5 


12 
12 
11 
2 
27 

3 
6 
3 
3 
15 

1 

64 

9 

3 

27 

3 

I 

45 

8 

i 


11 
6 
4 

U 
2 


6 

2 

10 

45 

12 

22 
3 

2 
8 
8 

1 

77 
75 


1 

12 

8 

10 

3 

29 

4 

5 

2 

3 

1.051    :      1,353 


28    : 

31  '' 
13 

6    , 
10 
2 

44 

40 
19 
4    ■ 
54 

6 
25 

8 
13 

32  I 

3  , 
98  I 
11 

4  . 
94    ■ 

3 
9 
98 
6 
2 


10 
12 

5 
33    • 

3    • 


10 
6 
13 
76 
17 

32 
4 

2 

9 

11 


257 


4 
2 
1 

11 
6 

2 
1 
2 
3 

R 


8 

336 

10 

472 

7 

311 

2 

102 

16 

510 

2  ■: 

87 

6  : 

395 

1 

9 

3  

98  23 

78  14 

1  

38  8 

43  ' 

17  :  8 

6  i  6 

15  : 

7  i  4 

48 
42 
23 
4 
65 

I 

25 
6 

14  !  2 
46  '  1 

3  1 
129  '           33 

20  

106  I  15 

6  

15  j  1 
127  I            16 

7  2 

2  4 

18  '  1 
U  7 
37                 5 

8  •  1 

4  1 

18  3 

14  .  4 

8  ,  1 

A  ;  4 

5  ' 


10,814 


™iy. 'Monthly,     g^;    ;AUotber, 


108    ! 
21 
142 
311    I 
153 

95 
23 

11 

60 

177 

28 

858 

448 

8 

593 

621 
165 

99 

88 
102 


83 

186 

29 

927 
102 

74 

635    ! 

I 

14    > 
100 
771 

30 

73 

141 

169 

367 

6 

58 

134 
118 

95 
373 

20 


11 
3 


2 

20 

2 


2 
1 


31 
3 
2 

19 


1 

13 
1 
2 


1 
3 


194 

34 

1,734 


9 


2    I 
1 


7 

37 

6 

20 
4 

2 

1 

29 


182 
61 


39 

22 
13 
13 
36 
6 

123 

49 

42 

7 

73 


11 


7     ! 


3 


8 

2 

6 

7 

1 

6 

1 

225 


1 
1 


29 
6 


4 

1 


1 
2 
2 

31 
1 
2 


290 


1 
6 


2 
3 


29 
11 


3 

7 
3 

4 
3 

15 
9 
6 
3 

19 

1 

7 


2    ! 
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NEWSPAPERS  AKD  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES :  1890— Contlnned. 


NUMBER  OP  PCBUCATIONS  BBPOBTINO— Continued. 

Character  of  publication. 

News, 
politics, 

and 
family 
1  reading. 

i 
1 

Religion. 

Agricul- 
turaI,borti- 

cultural, 
dair3%  and  , 
stock 

raising. 

Commerce, 

finance, 

insurance, 

and 
railroads. 

Trade. 

General 
litera- 
ture, 

including 

mag. 

azines. 

Sunday 
news- 
papers. 

Medicine 

and 
surgery. 

Law. 

Science 
and 

mechan- 
ics. 

Freema- 
sonry, 
Odd  Fellow 
ship,  and 
temper- 
ance. 

Education 

and 
history. 

Sooibty, 

•rt, 
music, 

and 
fashion. 

CoUejge 

ana 
school 
period' 

icals. 

Misoella- 
neoua. 

• 

i     11,326 

1,025 

263 

239 

a 

432 

291 

143 

123 

47 

83    ' 

216 

1 

119 

152 

137 

305 

1 

110 

14 

4 
3 
1 
11 
2 

5 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

!                  I 

2 

26 
150 
356 
174 

119 
24 
10 
83 

185 

32 

862 

508 

7 

630 

647 

177 
86 
97 

106 

326 
495 
316 
106 
526 

45 

414 

15 

97 

218 

32 
862 
114 

81 
694 

20 

108 

784 

33 

75 

162 

169 

382 

17 

61 

144 

127 

99 

392 

« 

8 

6 

15 

3 

11 
2 
1 

4 
13 

i 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 

• 

3 
6 

1 

1 

2 

4 

10 

1 

1 

22 

1 

3 

7 

3 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

14 

1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

5 

6 

5 

1 

2 

8 

1 

7 

i 

8 

3 

1 

9 

4 
2 

1 
2 

3 
3 

1 

72 
13 



1 

2 

10 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

5 

5 

11 

12 

102 

27 

1 

26 

9 

15 

10 

6 

5 

77 

36 

19 

7 

58 

2 
3 

30 
20 

27 
5 

18 

1 

5 
10 

12 

6 

5 

17 

1 

18 
9 

1 

2 

19 
2 

3 

7 

44 

9 

1 
8 

7 

2 

12 

1 
1 

27 
6 

7 

18 
14 

15 

7 

8 
4 
5 
5 
2 

14 
8 
5 
3 

15 

3 

8 

5 

1 
2 
6 

1 

1 
6 
2 

3 

9 

5 

1 
2 

4 
1 

15 
9 
5 
1 
5 

4 
1 

2 

4 



8 

6 
8 
3 
3 
1 

8 
6 
5 

16 

1 

1 
2 

17 

1 

4 

1 
2 

1 

• 

5 

7 

4 

1 

18 

19 

21 
1 

27 
6 

8 

1 
5 

4 



3 

1 

12 
2 
8 

20 

1 

12 
2 
5 

2 

18 
3 
6 

2 



21 

2 

4 
1 

1 

11 
1 
3 

13 
4 
3 
2 
6 

22 
23 

2 

24 
25 

20 

30 

1 
5 

2 

11 

4 

4 

7 

3 

11 

1 
2 

26 
27 

2 

• 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

?8 

29 

5 
10 

1 

155 

12 

1 
191 

1 

6 

175 

4 
7 

4 

26 
8 
3 
8 

17 
2 

1 
1 

5 
5 

1 
9 

■ 

1 
3 

1 
8 

30 

1 

5 

1 
24 

2 

1 

2 

3 

81 

- 

82 

23 
3 

1 
8 

81 

I 

147 

98 

27* 

1 

12 

24 

34 

26** 

52 

11 
2 

1 
11 

51 
2 

1 
21 

88 
34 

1 
16 

1 
6 

35 

8 

14 

15 

18 

•  •  • 

9 

3 

2*' 

1 

• 

86 
87 

2 
15 

2 

28 

2 

1 

50 

2 

35 
3 

1 

20 

8 

I 

1 

>                 8 

1 
13 

1 

1 

15 
3 

3 
89 

88 

23                12 

!       » 

19 

39 
40 

1 

1 
2 
9 
2 

1 

t 

41 

1 
3 
6 
2 

1 

1 
2 
8 
3 

1 

1 
3 
3 
3 

1 

f 

2 
1 
1 

8 
5 
8 

42 

3 

1 

1 
5 

3 
3 

1 

1 
3 

1 
2 

2 

11 

1 

48 

14 

4ft 

•    1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

40 

4 
3 
1 

16 
1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 
1 
1 
3 

t 

3 

47 

1 
2 

7 

48 

1 
8 

1 

8 

8 

49 

2 

1 



1 

2 

8 

60 

51 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  T.— CIRCULATION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  PAPER,  NEWSPAPERS 


8TATE8  AXD  TEBRrTOBIBS. 


Komber 
of  pnb- 

lioations 
report- 
ing. 


AQGRBUATE  CIKCIXATION   PKR   I8SUS. 


AOOBBOATB  XCMBBB 

OP  COPIK8  PBJNTBD  DURING  I 

THE  CEXSU8  YKAB.  t 


Tho  United  States. 


2  !  Alabama.. 

3  Arixuua  .. 

4  .  ArkaniMia. 

5  I  Caiifurnin 
9  j  Colorado. . 


7  '  ConnecticQt 

8  Delaware 

9  .  District  of  Columbia. 

10  '  Florida 

U     Georgia 


12  I  Idaho... 

13  ,  Illinois  . 

14  Indiana. 

15  Indian  territory 

16  Iowa. 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

25 


tl 


ao 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 


87 
38 

89 
40 
41 

42 
48 
44 
45 
4« 


KaniMS  ... 
Ktrn  tacky 
Louisiana. 

Main<> 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MissifMippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  DakoU  . 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina 


South  DakoU. 
Tennessee  — 

Texas 

Cub 

Vermont 


47  Virginia 

48  Wasbincton  . . . 

49  West  Virginia. 

60  '  Wisconsin 

51  Wyominjr 


Total  (all 
classea). 


14,901   09,138,934 


138 

29 

181 

455 

188 

156 
32 
17 
07 

230 

33 

1.241 

020 

9 

703 

003 
218 
129 
148 
124 

588 
589 
392 
119 
707 

52 
448 

15 
111 
283 

34 

1»827 

135 

87 
932 

21 

128 

1,271 

54 

81 

174 

219 

437 

•!8 

70 

185 
144 
112 
456 
25 


248,847 

22,309  ! 

192.  749  i 

1. 151,  'JtS»  ! 

229.869  • 

498.081  ; 
55,582  . 
321. 151 
107,257 
733,223 

21. 270  I 
7.891,219 
1. 299, 118 
8.995 
1  088,019  > 

758.748 
727,781 
358,183  I 
2.442,018  ' 
392,088  : 

4,882,159 
1,511,915 
1.023,005 
108.081 
2.815,135 

88.980 
835.505 

14,530 

281.010 

1,488.777 

23,157 

18,081,391 

•  17d.077 

88,425 

5,839,781 

14.654 

208.855 

9.472.083 

148.868 

121,872 

142.362 

1,450,118 

658.183 

88,000 

207,565 


346,056 

201.488 

130,328 

1.053.389 

24,370 


Dailies.       Weeklies.   ^J^^^  ^Jj[{i^,  Monthlies.     Q^Jf^'J^^^'    All  other.     (.nSS^s).         ^^--'      ! 


8,387,188     28,951.515       561.743         50.067     19,624.038       8.121.500    3,436,8»3    4.681,113.530    2,782,282.406 


32.154 

5,210 

15. 917 

399.451 

68.150 

117.246 
20,150 
62.651 
16.605 
70,516 

L700 

774.486 

166. 051 

500 

U0.563 

82,266 

135.150 

78,600 

41,545 

137,085 

445,781 
212,975 
180,433 
7,350 
428,094 

19. 170 

81.008 

a  700 

37.900 

100,716 

5.134 

2, 119, 101 

23.110 

9.220 

499, 712 

3,450 

32.712 

1,211.514 

•  67.959 

17,125 

13, 812 
82,941 
87,123 
20,525 
10,700 

47.106 

48.954 

22.600 

107,594 

4,620 


173. 477 
17.099 
166,482 
004.050 
128,809 

182, 472 
30,132 

243,500 
87.052 

442.250 

18,600 

3,437,663 

673.798 

8.495 

795.077 

596.089 
445.485 
225.883 
230.612 
210. 310 

1,802,125 

869.761 

5 18,  .563 

91.206 

1, 346, 714 

14,750 

417.  757 

5,830 

201, 752 

278.791 

17,523 

6.317,827 

139.887 

66,105 

1,996.400 

10.101 

151, 213 

3. 135. 661 

59.006 

97,922 

105.000 
756,105 
496,557 
8,200 
100.265 

218. 748 
139, 131  j 
101. 128  I 
(^7.300 
19.750 


1,6C0 


6,810 
2,160 

1,190 


2,000 

880 

30.820 

2,840 


14.397 

2,4.^  . 
20,200  . 
5.200  . 
1,350  . 


25,440 

6.690 

15.00U 


28,700 

! 

1.250  : 
900  . 


1.450 
2,200 


100,998 

2,000 

2.000 

44,230 


1,100  . 
65.078 
125  .. 
925  ; 

I 

2,103 ;. 

4,140  >. 

7.210  I 

20,075  i. 


3.720 


250 
133,105 


750 
1,300 


8, 766     29,  (AW 
7,6o6' 


9.750 

123.125 

29.250 


1,000 


,1 


185,276 

5,000 

15.000 

2.000 

178.827 


4.500 


3.000 


900 
4,' 800 


1,627.250 
371.909 


L  867.  duo 
29,200  ' 


3,300 


1.700  I 


500 
2.610 

960 


133.032 

72.983 
29.451 
40.60<) 
1,961.659 
22.075 

L  327.  740 
377,734  ; 
148,933  i 
5.950  . 
624.767 

1.850  ,. 
83,850  >. 


12,750 
700 


1,700 

2.000 

13,850 

781.910 

10,552 

2,000 

135.500 


1,300 


19,938 
1.036,315 


I 


14.550 


9.825 


.  6.990.100 
j  9,050 
I  8.800 
956,522 


1.712,200  , 
1,500  I 


1.100 
20.000 
5.700  j  2,763.796 

j    20.468 

200 


480 


192 


17.150 
98,582 
53,783 
12,000 
96,600 

56.290 

15.950 

5.500 

51,  n5 


1,624.741 

350 

3.500 


495.  .500 
1.000 


17.500  . 
20.625'! 


1.950 


600   . 
9,900   ; 


5,100 


000 
36,000   ■ 


152.300 
55.620 


17.400  ! 

2,228 
94.195  i 
6,2U0 
201.850  I 

8,748  1 


279,163 
32,500 

158,076 

3.055 

48.750 

1,000 
18.300 


4.300 

500 

746. 315 

2,550 


1.342,997  I     790,095 


500 
635,588 

'**2.6i» 

4.000 
12,850 
10,000 

7,200 


2,500 

450 

850 

83,060 


19,277,484 

2,551,928 

13, 76S.  353 

163. 716. 018 

30,022.108 

48,253,243 
8.033,402 
31,n5,418 
10. 113, 301 
48,512,208 

1.593.500 

465.924.592 

91,166.572 

180,710 

80,780,202 

57,409.382 
71.543,310 
40,145.248 
53. 206, 143 
56, 855, 415 

261,440,450 

122,901,401 

95.551.359 

7.260,800 

225.731,297 

9. 106. 770 
'52,037.259 

3,010,210 
21.314.338 
75,855,311 


2,524,262 

1,  in,  147, 744 

I      14,821,936 

I        6.357.508 

:    306,568,217 

1.462,332 

19.150,701 

633,014,509 

20,228,741 

11,248,784 

10.336,238 

72.004,743 

55,010,130 

9,028.740 

9,189,500 

28.172.  on 
23,547,244 
12,428.080 
80,422.737 
2,473,800 


9.890.020 

1,003.000 

5.039.100 

129,011,287 

22,710,240 

80.812,808 
0,808,000 

18.015,418 
5.303.025 

23.070,852 

532.200 

254,380.744 

53, 221, 5.55 

39,000 

35.257.579 

25, 739. 453 
44,325,835 
27, 477, 000 
12,061,070 
40.192.315 

141,242,704 

n.  461. 380 

01,452,210 

2.800.560 

140.500,087 

0.455.500 
27,577,035 

2,706.050 
11,782,500 
48,930,303 

1,003.880 

735. 130, 251 

7,234.350 

2.000.581 

101. 101.  Oil 

1,017,290 

10.704.081 

407.817.240 

22,842.567 

5,003.000 

4,328,000 

28.804,503 

28,057,404 

0,790.800 

2,828,950 

15,579.500 
10.204,412 

7,050.500 
35.706.095 

1,440,800 
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AND  PERIODICALS,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


AOOREOATK  NUMBER  OP  COFTK8  PBTNTSD  DUBI.NG  TRK  CENBFS 

YEAR — continued. 


ACKmEUAlE  NUMBER  OF  POUNDS  OF  PAPER  COlfSUXEO  FOR  EACH  EDITION. 


Weeklies. 


Semi- 
weekliM. 


Tri- 
weeklies. 


Monthlies. 


Qnarter- 
lies. 


All  other. 


Total  (ali; 
classes).  { 


Dailies. 


Weeklies.  ^^^"j|;^  '  ^  J^J^;  Monlhlien. 


tSir^'.  ;a""^»- 


I,4a2,4i0,587  57.637,353 


7, 634, 350  ,  232, 617, 133  '  32, 479. 100  76,002,601  [0. 350, 920   063, 189  <  3. 143. 275    64,389     8,399   3,640.220   836,008   688,780   I 


8,963,444 

887,948 

8,507,793 

31.606,351 

6. 547, 628 

9,426.833 
1,667,402 

12,890,000 
4.525.876 

22,774,028 

971,780 

177.501,368 

35,032,428 

441. 740 
41.292,939 

90,565,741 
22,124.200 
11.511.348 
11,060,925 
10, 114, 000 

92,222,798 
45.157,637 
26,042,986 
4.742,900 
67.465,050 

2.326.220 

22.978,624 

302,160 

9. 130. 782 
13,963.968 

910.382 

328,502,023 

7,206,686 

3.4S9,327 

103,607,551 

431.842 

7.908,480 

102,750.7110 

8.007,898 

5,007.364 

5,456,878 

00,013.280 

25,886,762 

426,440 

5,201,440 

11,971,740 
7.145.082 
5,257,986 

34.179.842 
1,027,000 


156,000 


105,200 


116,000 


46,800 


665.080 
224,640 

151, 300 


i    117,000 

114.000  )   1,464,200 
195,000     344.600 


28,000 


14.400 
217, 700 


208.000 

89,520 
;  3.137,080  ; 
i    295,161  ;. 


156,000 


2. 219.  212 

58,000 

180,000 

24,000 

2, 144, 528 


18,000 


12,000 


125,200 


14.400 
302,400 


140, 400 


19, 630, 700 
4, 464, 748 


'  7,451,200  1 
117. 8C0  . 


3,677,100 
1, 334. 88U 


1,375,316 

258,920 

1,983.200 

540,806 

140,400 


717,  800 
504,866 


2, 507, 280 

094.960 

1,560,000 


265,200 


2,932,800 

130,000 
60,600 


78,000 
407,160 

148,760 


1.601,468 

876. 450 
328,200 
48O.:iO0 
23, 572. 848 
283,700 

15, 315, 728 

4,529,316 

1,790,546 

71,950 

6,783,800 

22,200 
1,004,600 


51,000 
2,800 


6,800 

8.000 

55.400  : 

3, 134. 240 

42,208 

8,000 


i    542,000 

I 


150.800 
228,800 


163,200 


241,256 
12, 434, 780 


10, 329, 144 

206,000 

208.000 

4, 508, 720 


2,192,150  ,  82,421,516 

!  107,700 

I  100.600 

1,526,800  11,427,864 


484,100  ' 

I 

25.968  I 

2,277,075  I 

128,400  ! 

4.843,200  , 

210,000 

6, 927,  70O  I 
763,700  I 
3,797,617  'I 
73,400  I 
1,093,800 

24,000 
406,800 


12,500 


6, 842, 200 
6,000 


145,600 

6,679,202 

44,200 

04,600 

240.600 

424.160 

735,  300 

2.087,200 


386,880 


26,000 
18,843,000 


13,200 

!    239,000 

889, 060  I  33, 087, 167 
242,676 


5, 372, 388 


31,200 


74,880 


30,000 


I 


205,800 

1,183.000 

641,700 

144,000 

1. 159, 200 

673,880 

1816,400 

64.800 

620,300 


0,488.604 

1,400 

14.000 


1,982,000 
4,  COO 


70,000 


82,500 


101,700 

10,000 

11, 721. 460 

61,200 


18,783,880 


12,000 
15, 286, 521 


48,000 

96.000 
507,800 
240,000 
172,800 


60.000 

10,800 

20,400 

1, 991, 400 


21.088 

1,725 

15, 671 

158.069 

30,816 

55,230 

4,702 

71,611 

10, 576 

132,282 

1,875 

912,856 

141.507 

823 

107, 177 

05.561 
61,648 
31,222 
285,808 
51,577 

715. 751 

155,822 

I  132,695 

I    8,093 

307,684 

6,072 

64,587 

816 

24,097 

I  130, 970 

1,537 

3,460,699 

14,539 

7,299 

553.090 

1.042 

.24. 750 

1,170,820 

19, 591 

10,480 

13,243 
101,888 
65,642 
11,457 
29,363 

25.482 
22.542 
11,171 
96.609 
1,756 


3,274 
370 

1,164 
45, 726 
12,889 

• 

10.501 
1,392 
7,593 
1.784 

10,468 

156 

110,  784 

13, 121 

35 

9,820 

8,145 
9,206 
8,140 
3.727 
15,004 


56,026 
18,400 
18,678 
402 
52,192 

1.031 

9,941 

444 

2,860 

12,219 

• 

305 
276, 771 

i: 


1,539 

580 

47, 813 

220 

3,&41 

136,888 

7,630 

1,666 

9.12 
8.078 
8,195 
2,370 

850 

3,347 
5.544 
1,979 
9,018 
313 


15.811 
1,355 
13.518 
77,132 
12,347 

18.  702 
2,681 

49, 518 
8,485 

51,097 

1.042 

342,400 

68,581 

788 

81, 079 

51,565 
45.399 
17,683 
24.079 
26,193 

211,928 

91,017 

55.022 

6,903 

142,149 

4,045 

43,907 

372 

19.238 

32, 529 

1,217 

869,128 

11,729 

5,679 
197, 619 

792 

16,064 

300,938 

10,421 

8,273 

8,603 
38.472 
46,883 

1.563 
10,093 

14,426 
13,580 

8.843 
50.648 

1,443 
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Table  §•— NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES 


8TATE8  AND  TKRRITORIBS. 


Total. 


The  United  Sutes '  1".  «16 


2  AUbama. . 

3  Arizona  .. 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado.. 


4 

5 
6 


7  Connecticut .^. 

8  J)elaware 

9  District  of  Colombia. 
10  Florida 


177 
35 
193 
&55 
257 

180 
41 
48 

122 


11  ,  Georgia '  279 

12  Idaho 48 

13  lUinoiK ■  1.416 

14  Indiana 680 

15  Indian  territonr ^ 1'* 

16  Iowa 804 


17  Kansas... 

18  Kentucky 

19  Louisiana. 

20  Maine  .... 

21  Maryland. 


22  ,  Massachusetts. 

23  I  Michigan 

7A     Minnesota 

25  MissiMippi 

26  Missouri 


2"/  Montana 

28  Nebraska 

"29  Nevada 

30  New  Hampabire. 

31  Now  Jersey 


786 
270 
173 
172 
170 

668 
657 
445 
161 
803 

61 
550 

25 
127 
318 


32  NewMexico '  41 

33  NewTork 1,938 

34  Nortb  Carolina 176 

35,  KoTthDakota 112 

36  Ohio 1,093 

37  Oklahoma 30 

38  Oregon 137 

39  Pennsylvania 1,476 

40  Rhode*  Island 72 

41  South  Carolina 100 


NUMBKB  OF  PrBUCATIOXS  RV  EXISTENCE  DrKIXO  THE  CEXSCS  TEAR,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDIICO  TO  LAKOCAOB. 


Anne-.  Bohe- 
nian.    mian. 


25 


Bohe- 
mian    *,.  . 

*nd      «il^    Dutch. 
Eng-     "*••• 
lisb. 


Eng. 
iish. 


Finn- 
ish. 


French. 


42  Sooth  Dakota. 

43  Tennessee 

44  Texas 

45  TJUh 

46  Venuont 


47  Virginia 

48  Washington... 

49  WestVhxiniA. 

50  Wisconsin 

51  Wyoming 


227 

254 

512 

39 

76 

231 
172 
144 

521 
31 


18     16. 45; 


177 
34 
191 
515 
251 

171 

39 

46 

121 

278 

48 

1,270 

646 

12 

750 

768 
264 
154 
172 
161 

641 
G06 
389 
161 
754 

60 
522 

25 
123 
292 

33 

1,772 

176 

105 

982 

30 

132 

1,372 

69 

98 


I 


3 


220 

250 

494 

36 

76 

227 
163 
142 
409 
30 


2 
T 


French 
and 
Eng- 
lish. 


Gaelic. 


Gaelic 
and 
Eng 
liah. 


43 


6 


German  German 


Han- 


Qer-      and        and       He- 

man.     Eng-        He-     brew.  SL 

Usfi.      brew.  "*" 


790 


30 


6 


2 

17 

5 

.9 
*> 

2 


81 
33 


13 

3 
o 


i 


40 

14 
6 
5 


10 
27 
18 


41 

1 
16 


o 
24 


111 


1 
104 


87 
1 


•> 

4 

11 

1 


4 

3 

2 

87 

1 


8 
1 


1 
o 


2 


a  Choctaw. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 
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LASOCAOB-coniUiik.                                                                                       »ccoBDn>o  TO  LAsanAaa'. 

iDdlu 

lui. 
Ita. 

ODd 

BDiul 

Pol- 
ish. 

I-ocln.     din*. 

■^•'J''                1'   Ar- 

Bohe 

Bohe. 

SI- 

Chl- 

«„. 

1 

U 

* 

1 

a 

m 

T 

! 

1 

*             1   |l*.«II  1         1 

a 

, 

1 

1 

IM 

3B  1 

isa  

* 

1 

i 

1 

3 

s 

181 

Its 

30 

1 

a 

» 

10 

I 

,.,Si:::::: 

bmI 

i  1 

ii» 

SI' 

«ra  

H   

1.475  

m 

1     1 

1    

" 

i 



B 

a 

1 

'■gJl, 

a 

' 

13 
« 

is 

I 

lU 

3 

1 

1 

! 

i 



£1 

M 

. 

! 1  Z\ 

1 

1 

U 

' 

^ 

ml, 

53.1 

' 

as 

•ill 

a 

s 

n 



' 

5 

> 

■■ 

B 

. 

* 

1|          7 

* 

' 

"■', 

a 

eas 

4 

a 

tao 

Ul 

13S 
110 

3M 



' 

? 

8 

1 

' 

3 

» 

i 

1 

,»,i 

0 

a 

«H    S 

» 

i 

' 

1 
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Table  8.— NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  IN  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES 


XUMBEB  OF  PUBUCATIONB  REP0BTI50.  CLASSmED  ACCORDOCO  TO  LAXOUAOE— Continued. 


STATES  AND   TEBBTTOBIES. 


French 
anil 


Gaelic  German  German 

and      Ger-      and         and    •  He- 


Indian 
Hon.      (a) 


Italian 
Ital- 1    and      Litbn-    Pol- 


v^w^^u  »"«»  r<»^i{«  '  an**  ^»«r-  ana  ana  «  ne-  --  '-;,  i  iiai-  ana  Liiion-  roi 
.T^^^\  Enij-  ^»*"*^-  Eng.  man.  Eng-  He-  brew.  ^  ™  ian.  •  Eng.  aoian.  ish 
;  Ush.  U»h.  I    lish.       bi«w.  "^-      t^°3'  1  I    li»h.  ' 


lish. 


The  United  States 


40 


727 


27 


•  .  SU-  ! 

Porta-  ScMidi.'^' 
gueae.  naTian,  j.j 


13  ' 


2 
3 

i 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
34 
2S 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36  , 

37' 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


Alabama., 
Arizona... 
Arkansas . 
Calitomia 
Colorado  . . 


18 


112 


Connecticat 

District  of  Colnrobia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


15 
3 

8 
2 


Illinuis 

Indiana 

Indian  territory' 
Iowa .*. 


1  . 


76 
32 


7 
1 


6 


Kansas 

Kentucky , 
LoiiiMJana . 
Maine 


35    . 

14 
6    . 
5  .. 


26 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississi] 
Missou; 


13 
3 
2 


I 

9 :. 

27 
17  .. 


2 
2 


linpi 
n... 


Montana . 
Nebraska 
Nevada  . . 


1 
14 


1 

6 

32 


New  Hampshire 
New  Jersev 


2 

i 


•> 
21 


New  Mexico ■ 1 1 

New  York 4    |  1  1  .    103 

North  Carolina : 1 

North  Dakota • 1    

Ohio 


1 
100 


1 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . 


4 
10 


6 


Oregon -. 

3    .. 



I    . 
2 
1    . 

Pennsvlvania 

1    

80 
1    .. 

5    

2    

2    

1 

I    

? 

Rhode'laland 

South  Carolina 

0 

******                         1* 

1 

South  Dakota 

1 

2 

1    

' 

1- 

Virginia 3 

Washington | 3 

West  Virginia ■ 2 

Wisconsin 1 76 

Wyoming i 


8 


a  Choctaw. 
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IX  EXISTENCE,  REPORTING  AND  NOT  REPORTING,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


inrXBEH  OP  PUBUCATION8  REPOBTING,  CLASSI- 
FIED A€XX>RDiNO  TO  LAKQUAOE— Continued. 


Spanish 
■  Span-     and 
Uh.      £n2- 
lis 


\l 


29 


5 
12 


3 


Vola- 
lisb. 


Welsh. 


Welsh 
and 

Eng- 
lish. 


4             1 
1    


>XMBER  OF  PUBLICATIONS  IN  EXISTENCE  BUT  NOT  RRPORTINO,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  LANGUAGE. 


Tot^liS^n/^"*^^-    Sf :  !^'*°<^»'- 


2,715 


41 

6 

29 

100 

71 

24 
9 

31 

.25'! 

49 

l.*) 

175 

60 

4 
101 

93 
52 
44 
26 
4«  i 

r 

100  * 

68: 

63 
42 
96 

9 

104 

10 

16 

53 

7 
311 

41 

25 
161 

9 
11 

205  ! 
18 
16 

53 
35 
75 
11 
6 

46 
28 
32 
65 
6 


2    2.609 


!'::::::■:::::::• 

I 

! 

2 

1 

• 

1 

41 
6 
29 
97 
69 

23 
0 
31 
24 
49 

15 

156 

59 

4 
95 

92 
52 
4:1 
26 
44 

99 
66 
61 
42 
93 

0 
97 
10 
10 
52 

7 

297 

41 

25 

157 

9 

10 

197 

17 

16 

50 

35 

74 

8 

6 

45 
28 
32 
51 
5 


French 
and 
Ens- 
lis] 


:f: 


Ger- 
man. 


Ger-  I 

man  |  -a^     Hun- 

vli   'brew.  ,ff„ 
£ng-  nan. 

lish.  I 


Italian 
Ital-  I     and       Pol* 
Ene-   ,  ish. 


lan. 


lish. 


f: 


63 


2 


Scandi- 
navian. 

(6) 


18 


Span 
ish. 


5 
1 


1  I. 


2 

1 

1 

"3 


3 

8* 
4* 


1 
1 


11 
1 


i 


i  I 


1 
2' 


Vola- 
puk. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 

34 

;  35 

;  36 

37 

38 

I  39 

:  4U 

41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


b  Embraces  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  pabbcations. 
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GAS. 


This  report  presents  the  statistics  oonoerning  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1889,  and 
ending  June  30,  1890,  as  conducted  by  742  establishments,  from  which  complete  reports  were  received.  The 
reports  for  the  census  of  1880  contain  no  data  resi)ecting  the  manufacture  of  gas,  although  the  industry  appears 
in  the  reports  from  18o0  to  1870,  inclusive.  The  following  comparative  summary  presents  the  statistics  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  gas  given  at  previous  censuses  and  the  totals  under  the  general  heads  of  the  census  inquiry 
of  1890: 

COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY,  GAS  MANUFACTURE :   1850  TO  1890. 


ITEMS. 


1860 


1S60 


1870(a) 


1S80  (6) 


1800 


Number  of  establisbmeuts  reporting 

Capital 

MiacellaDeouB  expeDses 

Average  number  of  employes  (agj^^jrate) 

Total  wages , 

Officera,  firm  membera,  and  clerks : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

All  other  employes : 

Average  number 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products 


30 
$6, 674, 000 

if) 

052 
$390,684 

id) 
(d) 

id) 
id) 

$503.  074 
$1,021,746 


221 

$28, 818. 726 

(c) 

5,730 

$2, 321, 536 

id) 
ie) 

id) 
id) 
$3, 667. 630 
$12, 016, 353 


300 

$71,773,604 

ic) 

8,723 

$6,546,734 

id) 
ic) 

id) 

id) 
$10. 869. 373 
$32, 048, 851 


742 

$258, 771, 705 

$7. 799. 385 

14,860 


$10, 642, 794 

1.864 

$2, 143. 1C9 

12,996 

$8,499,625  ; 

$14, 037. 087 

$56,987,290 

a  The  values  for  1870  are  expres8e<l  in  a  currency  which  was  at  a  great  discount  in  gold. 

b  Statistics  not  reported  for  1880. 

c  Not  reported. 

d  Not  reported  separately. 

While  figures  are  not  available  to  ascertain  the  increase  during  the  10  years  from  1880  to  1890,  the  data 
presented  in  the  above  summary  partially  indicate  the  changes  that  have  taken  pla^e  in  the  industry  during  the 
40  years  from  1850  to  1890.  Over  250  companies,  many  of  them  controlling  large  establishments,  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  during  the  census  year  1890,  failed  to  furnish  the 
information  re(|uired  for  census  purposes.  The  figures  for  the  Eleventh  Census  therefore  can  not  be  considered 
as  representing  the  totals  for  tlie  manufacture  of  gas  in  the  United  States  during  that  year.  It  is  probable  that  at 
previous  censuses  the  office  experienced  difficulty  in  securing  the  desired  information  and  that  some  establishments 
were  not  accounted  for  or  failed  to  give  complete  data  for  all  the  items.  -  Without  making  allowance  for  omissions 
of  this  character,  it  appears  that  from  1850  to  1890  the  number  of  establishments  has  increased  712;  the  capital 
has  increased  $252,097,795,  or  3,777.31  per  cent;  the  cost  of  materials  used,  $13,534,013,  or  2,690.26  per  cent,  and 
the  value  of  products,  $55,005,544,  or  2,865.39  per  cent 

The  742  establishments  from  which  returns  were  received  in  1890  are  found  in  714  localities.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  names  of  the  localities  and  the  number  of  establishments  in  each  locality  from  which  returns 
were  received : 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  EACH  LOCALITY,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


AdAin8,MaM 1 

AdriaD,Mich 1 

Akron,Ohio 2 

Albany,N.Y 1 

Albion.  N.Y 1 

Albnqaerqae,  N.  M 1 

AUegben  J.  Pa i 

AllentowD.Pa 1 

AllUnce.Ohio 1 

Alpena^Mich I 

Alton,IU 1 

Altoooa.  Pa 1 

Amesbnry,  Mass 1 

Amberat«  Mm* 1 

Amsterdam.  N.  Y 1 

Aadanon,  Ind l 


Ann  Arbor,  Hich . . . 

Anniaton,  Ala 

Apple t4>n,  Wia 

Arkanaaa  city.  Kan. 
Arllncton,  Maaa  — 

Ashland.  Ohio 

Ashland,  Pa 

Asbtabala.  Ohio  — 

Astoria,  Ore 

Atchison,  Kan 

Athens,  Ga 

Athens.  Ohio 

Athol,  Mass 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlantic.  Iowa 

Attica,  N.Y 


Attleboro,  Mass . . . 

Angusta^Ga 

AugustA,M^ 

Aurora,  111 

Aurora,  in<l 

Aurora,  N.  Y 

Auatin,Tex 

Ballaton  Spa,  N.  Y 

Baltimore.  Md 

Bangor,  Me 

Barahoo,  Wis 

Bamea^ille,  Ohio  . 

Batavia,N.Y 

Bath.  Me 

Bath,N.Y 

Baton  Ronge. La.. 


Bay  city,  Mich 

Bayonne,N.J 

BeatricOt  Keb  .^ 

Belfast.  Me 

BellAire.Ohio..j 

Ifellefontaine,  O^io. . . 

BeUeriUe,ni 

Beloit.Wis 

Benicia,Cal....i 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich 

Bi'thlebem,  Pa 

Beverly,  Maaa 

Big  Rapida,  Mich 

Bingbamton, N. Y  ... 
Birmingham,  Ala  — 
Boonville,  Mo 
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NUMBEE  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IS  EACH  LOCALITY,  GAS  MASUFACTUKE:  1890— Cod  Sinned. 


BMtoD.Mui 

Bnddwk.Pa 

Bnnlabani,Vi.... 
Brid^port,  Com  -  - 
BrldgcIOD. K. J  .... 

BriatoLKa 

BriaM.S-1.       ... 
[.T... 


Calro.IU 

Cal>U.M* 

C>Bbrid(«.  Mua .  - 
CwnbrldtF.Ud.... 


Cantoo.IU 

CMtoD.Otalo 

CaptUmj.S.J  .. 


CullDvlIlr,IU 

CkrItik.Pa 


0>laklll,S  T     

Cedv  Baplila.  Iowa. . . 

CnlnU>.IIt 

Chamlmsbarg,  V» 

ChuDpiliglli  UL  ....... 

Cbarlnlon.  S.  C 

Cbarlcataii.W.V4.... 
Cbulatown.MM*... 
C'harlatown.W.Va.. 

ai>riMU.Ulch 

Ckarion«,N.C 

C^ilMtHrUk.  T> . . . . 

ChMUIUHffk  TSBB  . . - 

CIielM,Uiu 


CbaTMue.  WjD. 


«.III.. 


ChlM.Cal... 

CfalDopvc.Uw 

CUi»p«  PallB.  Umm .. 

CUmralhe-OUo 

Clnlevlll&Obia 


UUrksrllle. 'tiiDD . . . 


Ctantuid.Oklo    . 

CHntaa,  Ion 

ClbUD,l(a 


C«lMiM,K.T 

Coldwalir,  Ulck 

Callage  FalBt.S.T.. 
ColBBbia,Fi 


CraBBavtUclnd . . . 


CorUand.N.Y 

Collagoclly.Uau. 

CorlDilOD,  Ej- 

CT«a(aa,Iow4 

C<unb»rUiid.Ud... 

T>*1U*.T«I 

lMI«D.Gii 

Daobarf.CoDn  — 

DwUTillF.H.T... 

DaBvcn.MaH 

DuiUle.III 

DaIiTllla.E; 

Itevn  part.  Ion... 
l>BftoB.OUa 


DMioltUleh 

Diiwi,IU 

Dmcboter.  Uaaa  . . 
DvTcr.IM 

DSTH.N.H 

I><>bu<l 


■.luWA. 


DnluTh.Uinn    .. 

EaatbamploD.IMi 

EHtPanUlKl.Or 
EMtport,  ilr 


EwicL 
Eldundo, : 


Eiiick>,C>l 

EntBkaSpringi.Ark,- 
Eyanartlle,  Ind 


PbMbiuta.X.T    

FUnt.Uich 

nnahliiK.S.T 

Fond  duLw.  nix... 
roitDud(*.Iawa.... 

FmtPUln,N.T 

Foit  Seolt,  Kan 

Port  Smith.  Ark 

FortWajna.tDd    ... 
Fort  Wortk, Tei .-. 

FraBklbrt.bid 

Fnnkrort.K]r 

FrHkUo.Iid 

Fnnkllx.Pa 

rnuikUii  Falls.  N'.H. 

Pndt>rkk,Ud 

Fnilfirlekaburg.  Va . 


1.  S.J... 
Fmpon.  Ill 


QtMtjaburg.Pa 

GUpuj.CaJ  

ClnrdvlllP.  Tb 

Gl«idalf,  Oblo 

GlcoaFalk,  y  Y 

GloDccalar.  Uaa* 

GlOQMMar.  N.J 

GoahaD.N.  Y 

Grand  Forki.X.D... 

Gnsd  IlaTen.  Ukh  . . 

Grand  Itland.N-b. 

Grand  I(iii>id>,  Midi 

Qraaa  Vallry.  Cal 

I  Gnat  BarriBftoD,  Mai 

GRMFalli,X.  H 

I  GfernBay.  Wl» 

GiWDbaata.X.Y 


All.'. 


GncBTlllt.  Ohio 
GranvillcPa.. 


toHudaon,  S-  T.. 


[eaUabars.Cal.. 

Ielnia.Ark 

lelvBJk  M<n>t 


BuUlitpr  Cal     

Bolvokr.Mflu 

Hoo»t.kP»ll».X.T... 
HoiikiDsrlllf.  Kt 


HDdBMI,II.Y 

HDBliDfUm,  CanD... 
HunUriUe,  Ala.... 


JarkaoD.  Mlaa 

JackaoDTUIa.  FU 

JackaoDTJIlr.  m 

Jamalnl-Uln,  U*M... 


JamMlowTi,  X   Y... 

J«nn«vill».  %Vi. 

.IclRnon  citj.  Mo. 
JelTenonvill*,  lad. 

Jtrar J fUiore ,  Pa..., 
Johnaloicn.  X.  V... 

Jahnatown.Pa 

Joliet.  HI.... 

JopHB. 


a.  Ukh 


Kankakee.  Ill 

KanaaicUy.  SUD.... 

Kanaaa  eitf,  If 0 

Kwrnej  Xeb..     -- 

Kanoaha.  Wia 

Senton.Obio 

E«okak.  Iowa 

Kei  Weai.FU 

Ktlllniclj.  Conn 

KnoiTlUe.  Tean 

Kok(imo.Isd 

Jjuxala.1S.a 

LaereaM.  VTia 

LabjattclDd 

LambertfllUi,  V.l... 

LuKaatcT.  Pa 

I^nalDC-Ukh 

L^(ir«e.Ind 


ICIU.. 


LawTCDC*.  Kan  ... 
LavTenc*,  U ua  . . 

Lawrvnwbntg.  twl 
LrsdviJlc^-ola 


LebaDOD.Pa 

LeclfaH 

Lfomlnatar.  Maaa 


L«in[ton.  Ky 

LcningtOB.Uaaa......... 

J>i]Dfton,  Mo 

Llncoln.Srb 

LilUt- Sock.  Ark  

Livannon  Cal 

Lockport.X.T 

Logim.Ohw 

Loganaport.  Ind 

UnKB™ii.h,  ^■  J 

Loug  lalud  i:lt^    S.Y... 

Loa  Angdea,  Cal 

I>MGaUia.Cal 


LoirelLUaaa.. 


Lynn.  Mau 

Lro»,S.T 

UcKecapcrt,  Pa . . 


!  Uahano;,  Pa 

Ualdrn.MUM.  

UaDcbeXer, ^'  H.... 

HaDblH.Mlcb 

Maiudvld.Ohlo 

'  UarblahHd.Uaas... 

duion,  Ohio 

Marlboro.  Masa    .... 

Mantnetlis  Mich 

Man<hall.Mkh 

UanhalLUo 

UanhalLTH 

Manballtown.Iowa  . 

M*nln«.(-al 

MaTyBvUlF.Cal 

MamtUoB.OhlD 

n.K.J 


D,lll... 


link.  Fa.... 

Ua.vavillc,  Kl' 

MeadtUle.Pa 

M«bank«biirg.Obia. 
Mcchanicaborg.  Pa  . . . 
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Merced,  Gal 

Iferiden,  Coon 

Mkhigmncity.Ind 

Middktofro,  Conn 

lliddletown.N.Y 

lliddletown,  Ohio 

^iddletown.  Pa 

MUfonl.MftM 

mUvaie.N.J 

MUton,Pm 

MUw»nkee,Wi8 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile.  Ala 

Modesto,  Cal 

MoUne,IU 

Monmonth,  111 

Monroe.  Mich 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Morriatown,  X.  J 

Monnt  Holly.  K.J 

Moont  Joy,  Pa 

Mo«mt  Pleasant,  Iowa  . . 

Mount  Pleasant^  Pa 

Mount  Sterling,  Ky 

Monnt  Vernon,  Ohio 

Muncie,  Ind 

Marfreesboro,  Tenn 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Muskegon,  Micli 

Nantucket,  Mass 

li'apa.Cal 

Kasbna,K.H 

Kasbville,  Tenn 

Xatick,Maas 

Nebraska  city,  Nob 

Negaunee,  Mich 

Nerada  city,  Cal 

New  Albany,  Ind.. 

Newark,  N.  J 

Newark,  Ohio 

New  Bedford.  Mass 

Newbem.N.C 

New  Britain,  Conn 

New  Brunswick,  N.J.. 

Newburg,  N.  Y 

Newbnryport,  Mass 

Newcastle,  Del 

Ne  wcaatle,  Ind 

New  Decatur,  Ala 

New  Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

Newport,  B.I 

NewBocheUe,N.Y 

Newton,  Kan 

Newton,  Mass 

Newton.N.J 

Newtown,  Pa 

New  York,N.Y. .-.-.... 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Ta 

Norriatown,  Pa 

North  Adams,  Mass  — 

Korthampton,  Mass 

Karth  Attleboro,  Maas. 

Norwalk,Conn 

Norwalk,Obio 

Norwich,  Conn 

Norwich,  N.  Y 

Norwood,  Maas ......... 

Nyaek,N.Y 

Oakland,  Cal 

Oberlin,Ohio 

OUclfty,Pa 

Olympia,  Wash 

Omifaa,Neb 

OMida,N.Y 

OioTiUa,Cal 


Oihkosh.Wis 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Ottawa,  111 

Ottawa,  Kan 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Owego.  N.Y 

Owensboro,Ky 

Owosso,  Mich 

Paducab,  Ky 

Pafnesville.Obio.... 

Palatka.ria 

Palmyra.  N.  Y 

Paris,  Ky 

Passaic.  N.J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Pawtncket,  K.  I 

Peekskill.N.Y 

Pekln.Ill 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Peoria,  III 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J  . 

Peru,  Ind 

Petalitma,  Cal 

Petersburg,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Phillipsburg, N.  J.. 

Pierre.  S.D 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

Piqua,  Ohio 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Pittsflold,  Mass 

Pittston,Pa 

Plainfleld.N.J 

Plattsburg.N.Y.... 
Plattsmouth.Neb... 

Plymouth,  Mass 

Plymouth,  Pa 

Portage,  Wis 

Port  Henry,  N.  Y . . . 
Port  Huron,  Mich  ., 
Port  Jervis, N.  Y  ... 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. . . 
Portsmouth,  Ohio  . . 

Portsmouth,  Va 

Pottstown,  Pa 

Pottsville,  Pa 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Princeton,  111 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Providence,  R.  I 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

Putnam,  Conn 

Quincy,  HI 

Racine,  Wis 

Rah  way,  N.  J 

Raleigh,N.C 

Ravenna,  Ohio 

Red  Bank,  N.J 

Red  Bluff,  Cal 

Riding,  Cal 

Red  Oak,  Iowa 

Red  Wing.  Minn.... 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y.... 

Richmond,  Ind 

Ripley,  Ohio 

Riverside,  Cal 

Rochester,  Minn — 

Rockford,IU 

Rock  Island,  lU.... 

Rockland,  Me 

Rock  ville,  Conn 

Rome,  Ga 

Rondout,  N.  Y 

Roxbury,  Mass 

Ro3'ersford.  Pa 

Rutland,  Vt 


Saco,  Me , 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Sag  Harbor,  N.Y 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

St.  A  ugustine,  Fla 

St.  Charles.  Mo 

St.  Cloud,*  Minn 

St.  Helena,  Cal 

St.  Johns,  Mich 

St.  Johnsbur}',  Vt 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Sslem,  Maas 

Salem,  N.J 

Salem,N.C 

Salem,  Ohio 

Salem,  Ore 

Salina,  Kan 

Salinas,  Cal 

Salisbury,  N.  C 

Salt  Lake,  rtnh 

San  Bernardino,  Cal 

San  Buena  Ventura,  Cal. 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Sanford,.Fla 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Joso,  Cal 

San  Leandro,  Cal 

San  Rafael,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. . 

Savannah,  Ga 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. . . . 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Seluia,  Ala 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 

Seymour,  lud 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Sharon,  Pa 

Sharpsburg,  Pa 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Shelbyville,  Ind 

Shelby  vUle,  Ky 

Shippensburg,  Pa 

Sbreveport,  La 

Sidney,  Ohio 

Sing8ing,N.Y 

Sioux  city.  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D.'. 

Smyrna,  Del , 

South  Bend.  Ind 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Southbridge,  Mass 

Spencer,  Mass 

Springfield,  HI 

Springfield,  Maas 

Springfield,  Mo...  

Springfield,  Ohio 

Stamford,  Conn 

Sterling,  HI 

Stevens  Point,  Wis 

Stillwater,  Minn 

Stockton,  Cal 

Stoughton,  Mass 

Streator,Ill 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Tamaqua,  Pa 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y 

Taunton,  Mass 

Texarkana,  Ark 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

TituaviUe,  Pa 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Tombstone,  Aris 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

Topeka,  Kan 

Towanda,  Pa 

Trenton,  Mo 

Trenton,  N.J 

Trinida^,  Colo 

Troy,N.Y 

Troy,  Ohio 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Tubire,  Cal 

CTpper  Sandusky,  Ohio  . 

Urbana,  Ohio 

rtica,N.Y 

Vallejo,Cal 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

Vincennes,  Ind , 

Vineland.N.  J , 

Virgiuia  city,  Nc-v 

Visalia,Cal 

Wabash,  Ind 

Waco,  Tex 

Wakefield,  Mass 

Walla  walla.  Wash 

Wallingford,  Conn 

Waltham,  Mass 

Wapakoneta.  Ohi<» 

Wappingers  FalU,  N.  Y . 

Ware,  Mass 

Warren,  Ohio 

Warren,  R.I 

Warsaw,  N.Y 

Washington,  D.C 

Washington,  Ind 

Washington,  Ohio 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Watertown,  Wis 

Waterv'ille,  N.  Y 

Watkin8,N.Y 

Wataonville,  Cal 

Wausau.Wis 

Waverly,N.Y 

Waynesboro,  Pa 

Webster,  Mass 

Wellsville,  Ohio 

West  Chester,  Pa 

Weaterly.R.1 

Westfield,  Mass 

Westminster,  Md 

West  Superior,  Wis 

West  Winated,  Conn. . . . 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Whitehall,  N.  Y 

White  Plains,  N.Y 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Williamaport.  Pa 

Williamstown,  Maas. . . . 

Williniantic,  Conn 

Wilmington,  Del 

Wilmington.N.  C 

Wilmington,  Ohio 

Windsor,  Vt 

Winfie]d,Kan 

Winona,  Minn 

Wobnm,Maaa 

Woodbury,  N.  J 

Woodland,  Cal 

Woodstock,  Vt 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Maas 

York,  Pa 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

YpsiUnti,  Mich 

Yreka,Cal 

ZanesvUle,  Ohio 
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When  two  or  more  gas  making  plants,  controlled  by  the  same  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  are  located  in 
the  same  city  they  have  been  considered  and  counted  as  one  establishment,  except  that  in  some  instances 
individual  returns  may  have  been  made  for  separate  plants  in  the  same  city,  and  did  not  contain  the  necessary 
information  to  justify  this  consolidation     In  such  cases  the  plants  were  counted  as  separate  establishments. 

CAPITAL. 

The  capital  reported  as  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  the  census  year  of  1890  amounts  to 
$258,771,795.  The  several  items  forming  this  aggi'egate  are  shown  in  the  following  statement,  with  the  jMircentage 
the  amount  given  for  each  is  of  the  total : 

STATISTICS  OF  CAPITAL  IX  DETAIL  AND  PERCENTAGE  EACH  ITEM  IS  OF  TOTAL,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:  1390. 


Amount.       ^^.V-lSf 


Total $2a8,771,795  100.00 


Land 45,521,707  17.59 

Bmldhigis 35,048,435  13.54 

If achioerj,  tool»,  and  iinpIeiueDt^ 153, 830. 910  59. 45 

Raw  materials  ou  band 2,654,254  .           1.03 

Stock  in  process  and  finished  prodnctM  on  hand 1, 914, 136  0. 74 

Cash,  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  and  all  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported 19, 802, 353  7. 65 


The  total  shown  in  the  above  statement  does  not  include  the  value  of  property  held  in  tenancy  and  for  which 
an  annual  rental  of  $630,711  is  rei>orted.  The  value  of  hired  property  was  not  reported.  From  the  returns  it 
appears  that  in  1890  it  required  $4.54  of  capital  to  produce  $1.00  of  gross  product.  In  1870,  $1.00  of  product 
required  $2.24  of  capital ;  in  1860,  $2.40,  and  in  1850,  $3.47.  Previous  census  inquiries  required  the  total  value  of  all 
capital  to  be  reported  in  answer  to  a  single  question.  It  is  believed  the  form  of  the  question  used  at  the  census 
of  1890  developed  more  fully  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry  than  was  done  at  previous  censuses, 
and  this  will  account  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  large  incrciise. 

The  principal  item  reported  for  capital  is  machinery,  tools,  and  implements,  valued  at  $153,830,910,  or  59.45 
per  cent  of  the  total  capital.  This  amount  includes  the  value  of  gas  making  apparatus  and  machinery,  gas  holders, 
consumers'  meters,  mains  and  services,  implements,  tools,  horses,  and  wagons. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  2  concerning  the  length  and  size  of  street  mains,  the  number  and  size  of  oossamers' 
meters,  the  number  and  capacity  of  water,  and  fuel  g€is  gen^vators^  gas  holders,  station  meters,  regenerative  lamps, 
etc.,  indicate  to  some  extent  the  character*  of  the  investment  of  the  amount  shown  under  the  head  of  machinery. 
The  statistics  concerning  these  items,  however,  must  be  accepted  with  some  reservation,  as  complete  answers  were 
not  made  by  all  establishments. 

There  were  12,065.34  miles  of  street  mains  reported  as  owned  or  leased  and  in  use  during  the  census  year. 
This  is  an  average  of  16.26  miles  to  eac^h  of  the  742  establishments,  or  16.90  miles  to  each  of  the  cities  for  which 
reports  were  received.  The  increase  in  street  mains  during  the  year  was  rei>orted  as  416  miles  and  2,602  feet.  Of 
the  various  sizes  of  pipe  reported  the  largest  quantity,  18,298,884  feet,  is  shown  for  that  of  3  inches  in  diameter. 
The  largest  size  of  pipe,  36  inches  in  diameter,  of  which  there  is  652  feet  reported,  is  shown  for  only  two  states, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ehode  Island.  There  are  995,619  consumers'  meters  reported  as  in  use  (including  ordinary  stock 
carryings),  or  an  average  of  1.342  to  each  establishment,  or  1,394  to  each  city.  The  increase  during  the  census 
year  was  61,513  meters. 

In  addition  to  the  items  shown  in  the  preceding  statement  the  schedules  of  inquiry  contained  a  series  of 
questions  designed  to  develop  the  total  value  of  the  capital  stock,  the  number  of  shares,  par  and  market  value 
per  share,  amount  paid  in  per  share,  also  the  total  dividends  declared  during  the  census  year,  and  whether  the 
stock  was  owned  by  males  or  females,  residents  or  nonresidents  of  the  state.  All  of  these  questions  were  not 
answered  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify  the  presentation  of  the  data. 
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The  totals  for  the  United  States  for  those  qnestioiis  that  were  answered  with  reasonable  accuracy  are 
samiuarized  in  the  following  statement: 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:  1890. 

Total  value  of  capital  stock $229,  746, 552. 00 

Total  uumber  of  shares 4, 083, 481 

Average  valae  per  share $56. 26 

Ownership  of  stock : 

Total  number  of  shares 4, 083, 481 

Number  of  shares  issued 2, 328,852 

Number  of  shares  owned  by  males 1, 865, 048 

Number  of  shares  owned  by  females 463, 804 

Number  of  shares  owned  by  residents  of  state 1, 644, 390 

Number  of  shares  owned  by  nonresidents  of  state 659, 303 

Number  of  shares  owned  by  residents  of  foreifi^n  countries 25. 159 

Number  of  shares  remaining  in  treasury  Or  not  accounted  for 1,  754, 629 

The  value  of  capital  reported,  $258,771,795,  exceeds  the  value  of  capital  stock  by  829,025,243.  This  excess 
cousists  in  part  of  reserve  fund,  and  is  also  caused  by  the  increase  in  value  of  investment  and  by  the  fact  that 
some  companies  report  that  they  had  no  capital  stock. 

The  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  (2,328,852)  actually  issued  is  57.03  per  cent  of  the  U>tn\.  There  remained 
in  the  treasury,  or  unaci*ounted  for,  1,754,629  shares.  Of  the  total  number  of  shares  issued,  80.08  per  cent-was 
reported  as  owned  by  males,  and  19.92  per  cent  by  females.  The  total  number  of  shares  issued  was  distributed  as 
follows:  residents  of  the  state  in  which  the  ex)mpauy  issuing  the  stock  was  located,  70.61  per  cent;  nonresidenta 
of  the  state,  28.31  i>er  cent,  and  residents  of  foreign  countries,  1.08  per  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

Previous  census  reports  contain  no  statistics  concerning  the  cost  of  i>roduction  other  than  wages  and 
materials.  The  inquiry  of  1890  was  designed  to  embrace  the  entire  cost  of  manufacture  other  than  what  is 
involved  in  interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  of  plant.  To  permit  of  such  a  presentation  a  series  of  questions 
pertaining  to  expenses  of  miscellaneous  character  were  included  in  the  schedules.  The  data  obtained  in  answer 
to  these  questions  are  presented  in  the  following  statement,  with  the  percentage  the  amount  rei)orted  for  each 
item  is  of  the  total : 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES  AND  PERCENTAGE  EACH  ITEM  IS  OF  TOTAL,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:  189a 


ITE3I8. 


AmouDt. 


Total ;  #7,799.385 

Rent  paid  for  tenancy d30, 711 

Taxes 2.2?7.12i 

Insarance 77,293 

ReiMiirs.  ordinary,  of  building.s  and  niacliiucr}- 1. 928, 2B3 

Interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  tho  business 1, 561, 773 

All  sundries  not  elsewhere  reported 1, 370, 203 


I'erfeniage 
of  total. 


100.00 


8.09 
28.56 

0.90 
24.70 
20.02 
17.64 


I 


Taxes  is  the  largest  item  of  the  miscellaneous  expenses  rei)orted,  and  is  followed  by  the  cost  of  ordinary 
repairs  of  buildings  and  machinery.  The  borrowed  cash  represented  by  the  )><1,501,77.*{  paid  as  interest  is  included 
iu  the  total  capital  shown  for  the  industry,  but  as  the  schedule  of  inquiry  contained  no  questions  concerning  the 
amount  or  mode  of  investment  of  borrowed  cash,  it  is  impossible  to  designate  the  items  of  capital  in  which  it  is 
included.  Considering  the  average  rate  of  interest  as  5  per  cent,  the  amount  represents  borrowed  cash  to  the 
value  of  $31,235,460.  ' 

The  amount,  $1,926,283,  rei)orted  as  expended  during  the  year  for  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  and 
machinery  does  not  include  any  expense  for  new  equipment,  nor  does  it  include  an  allowance  for  depreciation^ 
it,  however,  represents  1.02  per  cent  of  the  value  of  buildings  and  machinery. 
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EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

The:.HYerage  number  of  employes  reported  as  epgaged  in  tbe  manofactore  of  gas  during  the  census  year  was 
14,800,  while  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  $10,042,704.  It  is  believed  that  the  form  of  the  questions  respecting 
employes  and  wages  used  at  the  Eleventh  Census  has  resulted  in  developing  the  true  average  number  of 
employes  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  more  fully  than  was  done  at  previous  censuses.  The  figures 
therefore  should  not  be  considered  as  a  correct  indication  of  increase.  The  schedule  used  at  the  census  of  1890 
called  for  the  total  wages  and  the  "Average  number  employed  during  the  year",  that  is,  the  average  number 
employed  during  the  entire  term  of  operation  of  each  establishment  during  the  census  year.  These  data  were 
required  for  the  following  classes  of  employes:  first,  operatives,  engineers,  and  other  skilled  workmen,  overseers 
and  foremen  or  superintendents  (not  general  sui)erintendents  or  managers);  second,  officers  or  firm  members; 
third,  clerks;  fourth,  watchmen,  laborers,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled  workmen.  The  average  number  of 
males  above  10  years  and  children  were  required  to  be  reported  separately  for  classes  1  and  4.  The  average 
number  of  males  and  females  were  reported  separately  for  class  2,  and  the  average  number  of  males  above  10 
years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children  were  reported  separately  for  class  3.  The. schedule  of  inquiry 
also  required  the  average  number  of  males,  females,  and  children  to  be  reported  at  specified  weekly  rates  of  pay. 
The  statistics  concerning  employes  and  wages  are  shown  in  detail  in  Table  1,  accompanying  this  report.  It  is 
probable  that  the  class  of  officers  or  firm  members,  and  possibly  clerks,  were  not  reported,  or  not  fully  reported, 
at  previous  censuses;  omitting  the  former  class,  the  number  of  employes  shows  an  increase  over  1870  of  5,103, 
or  58.50  per  cent.  Eeducing  the  wag»'S  rejwrted  for  1870  to  a  gold  basis,  there  is  an  increase  shown  of 
$3,970,284,  or  75.81  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number,  total  wages,  and  average  annual  earnings  for  males 
above  10  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children,  by  classes: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS,  FEMALES   ABOVE  15  YEARS,  AND   CHILDREN,  WITH  TOTAL  WAGES 

AND  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOYE,  BY  CLASSES,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:    1890. 


CLASSSS. 


t;Suf?..To«.lw.«5e. 


Officers  or  firm  members 1,026 

Clerks 7S4 

OperatiTes  and  skilled 7. 650 

rnskilled 5,301 

Pieceworkers 1 


MALES  ABOVE  16  YEARS.  i        FEMALES  ABOVE  13  TBAB8. 

\  ;          \          i 

Average  i  Average  i     ToUl    !    ^^^~«« 

earnings,  i   *»"»"*^»-.    "-«"»•   |  earnings. 

I 

$1,395.00  8         $3,761           $170.50 

879.00  46    '     18.909    \        411.07 

726.55      ' 

553.58       

150.00     ; 


CHILDUSX. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
'wages. 


Average 

annuiu 

earnings. 


$1,431,359 

689,137 

5.558,130 

2.934.517 

150 


21 
17 


$3,815 

2,263 

750 


$181.67 
133.12 
123.00 


Of  the  total  amount,  $10,642,794,  paid  as  wages,  tho  ''Office  force"'  (officers  or  firm  members  and  clerks) 
received  $2,143,169,  or  20.14  per  cent,  and  all  other  employes  $8,499,625,  or  79.86  per  cent.  No  females  were  reported 
as  engaged  in  the  industry  in  either  1870  or  1860.  Two  females  are  shown  for  1850,  as  compared  with  54  in  1890, 
46  of  whom  are  reported  as  clerks  and  8  as  officers  or  firm  members. 

The  number  of  males  above  16  years,  females  above  15  years,  and  children  reported  at  si>ecified  weekly  rates  of 
wages  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AT  DIFFERINT  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  INCLUDING  OFFICERS,  FIRM  MEMBERS, 

AND  CLERKS,  BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  PIECEWORK,  GAS  MANUFACTURE :  1890. 


WKKKLY  HATES  OP  WAOBS. 


Tofid 

Under  $5 

$5  and  over  bat  under  $6  . . 
$6  and  over  bat  under  $7. . . 
$7  and  over  but  under  $8. . . 
$8  and  over  but  under  $9. . . 
$i^and  over  but  under  $10.. 
■  ^W  and  over  but  under  $12. 
$12  anu  over  but  under  $15 
$15  and  over  but  under  $20. 
$20  and  over  but  under  $23. 
$25  and  over 


AVERAOK 

XITMBKB  OP 

ElfPLOTtS. 

Males 

above  16 

years. 

1 

Femalet 

above  15 

yeara. 

Children. 

14, 761 

54 

38 

289 
256 

502 

10 

4 

1 

9 
6 
6 
2 

8 
2 

3 

37 

1 

395 

660 

•        2. 112 

3.212 

2.956 

2,543 

1. 172 

GG4 

1 
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MATERIALS  USED. 

The  total  cost  of  all  materials  used  in  the  manafacture  of  gas  is  reported  as  $14,037,087,  and  represents  43.22 
I)er  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  miscellaneous  expenses  forming  24.01  per  cent  and  wages  32.77  per  cent. 
The  quantities  and  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  material  are  shown  in  detail  by  totals  for  state's  and  territories 
in  Table  1. 

The  following  statement  presents,  in  a  summary  form,  the  cost  of  the  principal  items  reported  under  materials 
and  the  percentage  the  amount  shown  for  each  is  of  the  total  cost  of  materials  used: 

COST  OF  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS   AND  PERCENTAGE  THE  COST  OF  EACH   18  OF  TOTAL,  GAS  MANUFACTURE:   1890. 


ITEMS. 


Totill 


Coal . 
Slack 
Coke. 


C»'uclo  oil 

Prepared  or  gas  oil 

Naphtha 

Natural  gaa 

Oxide  of  iron 

Lime 


Fuel 

All  other  materials 


Cost. 

Percent  ace 
of  t4»tar 

COHt. 

^14, 037.  087 

100.00 

8, 773, 283 

62.50 

24, 568 

0.17 

190.  342 

1.36 

882.812 

6.29 

212, 728 

1.52 

2, 387. 465 

17.01 

19,389 

0.14 

51, 936 

0.37 

426. 590 

3.04 

524. 249 

3.73 

543,725 

3.87 

The  cost  of  coal  is  tbe  principal  item  of  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  forms  62.50  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  all  materials.  The  quantities  and  cost  of  the  difterent  varieties  of  coal  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
tables.  The  cost  of  naphtha  is  the  second  largest  item  of  ex])ense  under  materials,  forming  17.01  per  cent  of  the 
totAl.  The  use  of  natural  gas  is  reported  in  Indiana,  New  Yoik,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  there  being  153,092,364 
feet  returned  as  costing  $19,389.  The  cost  of  wood  consumed  in  the  manufactjure  of  wood  gas  is  included  in  the 
*25,2.S3  shown  as  the  cost  of  wood  under  fuel  in  Table  1,  as  it  was  not  practicable  to  make  an  accurate  separation. 

PRODUCTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  total  gross  value  of  all  products  reported  for  gas  manufacture  was  $56,987,200.  The  distribution  of  this 
aggregate  among  the  several  items  of  product  and  the  percentage  the  amount  reported  for  each  item  is  of  the  total 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  AND  PERCENTAGE  THE  AMOUNT  REPORTED  FOR  EACH  CLASS  IS  OF  TOTAL,  GAS 

MANUFACTURE:  1890. 


ToUl 


Coal  gas.. 
Water  gas 
Oil 


gae. 


Wood  gas 
Fuel  gas . 


Coke 

Tar 

Ammoniacal  liquor 


ITEMS. 


Value. 

Percentage 

of  toUl 

cost. 

$56,967,290 

$100.00 

28,325,7*5 

49.71 

;        21. 680, 732 

38.06 

1          1, 782, 803 

3.13 

46.391 

0.08 

25,160 

0.04 

3,868,924 

6.79 

992,565 

1.74 

258.970 

0.45 
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The  total  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  gas  manufactured  is  reiwrted  at  3(>,519,511,510  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
i!51,8l>(),8;U,  or  $1.42  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Tbe  quantity,  value,  and  average  value  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  each 
kind  of  gas  is  shown  in  the  following  stiitement.  The  averages  given  in  this  statement  are  computed  from  the 
totals  obtained  from  742  establishments  situated  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country,  with  many  large  establishments 
omitted,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  indicating  the  price  in  any  particular  locality. 

QUANTITY,  VALUE,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  PER  1,000  CUBIC  FEET  OF  EACH  KIND  OF  GAS  MANUFACTURED:  1890. 


KINDS  ciF  <iAS.  i^uautity.  Value. 


Averai^e 
value  per 
1.000  cubic 
!       feet. 


Tot  j.l 36. 519.  51 1. 510 


Coal  gas "  19. 091. 449. 2:}8 

Water  ;;as 18. 289.  044. 897 

Oil  ga.s '  962. 585. 650 

Wowl  gas 13. 527.  7*r> 

Fuel  g.i8 162.9tM.0O<» 


$51.tt66,8:tl 

SI.J2 

i 

2A,  325. 745 

1.48 

21,680.732 

1.33 

1.782.803 

1.85 

46. 391 

3.43 

25. 100 

0.  15 

The  average  value  i>er  bushel  for  coke  is  shown  as  $0.(HkS,  and  of  coal  tar  and  aninioniacal  liquor  per  gallon 
80.041  and  $0,007,  respectively. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  diflferent  varieties  of  gas  manufactured  in  each  state  and  territory  are  given  in 
detail  in  Table  1. 

The  $50,987,290  shown  as  the  value  of  products  is  the  total  for  all  classes  of  priniucts  manufactured  during 
the  year.  Of  the  quantities  represented  by  this  value,  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  and  by-products  is  consumed  at 
the  offices  and  works,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  goes  to  waste  and  is  reported  as  "Not  accounted  for*^. 
The  value  of  products  consumed  in- this  manner,  and  for  which  the  establishments  receive  no  money  ^alue, 
amounts  to  $7,319,320,  or  12.84  per  cent  of  the  total.  If  the  total  value  of  products  is  reduced  by  this  amount 
there  remains  $49,667,964  as  the  value  of  products  manufactured  and  sold.  This  amount  appears  in  Table  1  as  the 
"Net  value  of  products". 

The  total  (piantity  of  gas  sold  during  the  census  year  of  1890  is  reported  as  32,524,699,855  cubic  feet,  valued 
at  $40,237,287,  or  $1.42  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Of  this  iMnount,  32,113,949,939  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $45,836,469,  or 
$1.43  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  was  sold  for  illuminating  purposes;  73,391,071  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $103,420,  or  $1.41 
per  1,000  feet,  for  power,  and  337,358,845  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $297,398,  or  $0.88  per  1,(KK)  cubic  feet,  for  fuel.  The 
quantity  sold  for  illuminating  puqwses  constituted  98.74  i)er  cent  of  the  total  quantity  sold,  the  quantity  sold 
for  power  0.22  i^er  cent,  and  the  quantity  sold  for  fuel  1.04  per  cent.  The  quantity  sold  for  city  consumption 
is  reported  as  218,108,846  cubic  feet,  and  the  number  of  consumers  as  699,323. 

Table  2,  accompanying  this  report,  presents  detailed  statistics  concerning  capital  stock,  value  of  improvements, 
machinery,  and  plant,  also  as  to  gas  made,  number  of  consumers,  and  city  consumption.  This  table  also  shows 
separately  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  for  illuminating,  for  power,  and  for  fuel. 

The  data  given  for  capital  stock  has  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of  "  Ca])ital  '\  The  value  of  improvements 
made  during  the  year  amounts  to  $3,360,977,  which  is  1.78  i)er  cent  of  the  total  value  of  buildings  and  machinery. 
The  value  of  improvements  includes  improvements  of  every  character  to  buildings,  benches  and  retorts, 
generators,  holders,  mains,  and  machinery. 

Photometers  are  shown  to  have  been  used  at  the  office  or  works  in  each  state  and  territory,  the  total  number 
in  use  being  given  as  773,  or  an  average  of  1.04  for  each  establishment.  The  number  rei>orted  at  the  works  is  561 
and  at  the  offices  212. 

There  are  1,396  gas  holders  reported,  with  a  total  capacity  of  168,937,789  cubic  feet,  an  average  of  1.88 
holders  for  each  establishment,  with  an  average  capacity  for  each  establishment  of  227,679  cubic  feet.  The  total 
daily  capacity  of  the  gas  making  plants  is  reported  as  133,710,444  cubic  feet,  or  an  average  of  180,203  cubic  feet 
for  each  establishment.  If  all  the  establishments  reporting  were  in  operation  365  days  of  the  year  the  average 
quantity  of  gas  manufactured  each  day  would  be  100,053,456  cubic  feet,  or  134,843  cubic  feet  per  day  for  each 
establishment,  the  daily  cai)acity  of  the  works  exceeding  the  actual  output  by  45,360  cubic  feet,  while  the  capacity 
of  the  holders  exceeds  the  daily  output  by  92,836  cubic  feet. 

There  are  507  water  gas  generators  reported,  with  a  total  capacity  per  each  24  hours  of  115,436,200  cubic  feet, 
the  average  capacity  for  each  generator  being  227,<>85  cubic  feet,  while  the  average  capacity  for  each  24  hours  for 
the  18  fuel  gas  generators  reported  is  102,222  cubic  feet. 

As  no  statistics  were  publisheil  at  the  Tenth  Census  concerning  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  those  given  for 
1870  fail  to  show  the  quantity  of  gas  manufactured,  questions  concerning  the  quantity  made,  the  quantity  sold 
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for  city  consumption,  and  tlie  number  of  consumers  during  the  years  1870  and  1880  were  included  in  the  schedule 
of  inquiry  adopted  at  the  Eleventh  Census.  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  too  incomplete  to  permit  of  the 
presentation  of  the  data. 

Table  1,  accompanying  this  report,  presents  in  detail  all  the  statistics  concerning  the  manufactnre  of  gas  as 
rejiorted  by  the  742  establishments  reporting.  Table  2  shows  the  data  reported  for  cai)ital  stock,  characteristics 
of  machinery  and  plant,  also  the  number  of  consumers,  quantity  of  gas  sold,  and  the  (juantity  sold  for  city 
consumption. 
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Table  I.—DETAILED  STATEMENT,  G-AS  MANUFACTURE, 


STATES  AND  TEBRTTOBnCS. 


The  United  States 


2 

o 

4 
5 
8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Alabama  — 
ArkannaH . . . 
California . . 
Colorado  — 
Connect  icnt 


Delaware 
Florida  .. 
Georgia  . . 
Illinois... 
Indiana . . 


12  Iowa 

13  Kansas  ... 

14  Kentacky. 

15  I  Louisiana 

16  '  Maine 


17  '  Maryland 

18  Ma^sachusettM 
10  I  Michijoin 

20  Minnesota 

21  '  Missouri 


22  j  Nebraska 

23  New  Hampshire 

24  NewJenwv 

25  New  York* 

2«     North  Cai^nlina  . 


27  Ohio 

28  Oregon , 

29  Pennsylvania 

30  Rhode  Island 


31  Tennessee 

32  Texas 

33  Vfrmont . . 

34  Vir^rinia  . . 


CAPFTAL. 


Nnm-  , 

ber  of 
estab- 
lish 
ments 
report-    Aggregate. 

ing. 


Valne  of  plant. 


Live  aaseta. 


Total. 


Land. 


Marhinerv, 
Buildings.      tools,  and 

impletnents.  , 


Total. 


Raw 
materials: 


Stock  in 
process 
and  fin- 
ished prod- 
uctaon 
hand. 


I  -1 

Cash,  bills 

and  ac- 
counts 
receivable, 
and  all  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


742   $258,771,795    $234. 401, 052  •  $4.S,  521.  707   $35,048,435     $153,830,910    $24,37U,743    $2,654,254     $1,914,136   $19,802,353 


35  Washington 

36  West  Virginia 

37  WiHCon.Hin 

38  All  other  states  and  territories  (a) 


7 

7 

44 

6 
20 

4 

I 

11 
36 
33 

19 
12 
14 

4 
II 


72 
27 
10 
17 

9 
13 
33 
94 

6 

61 
4 

73 


8 
8 
H 
6 

4 

3 

18 

19 


825.988 

5:)7, 942 

13, 065. 857 

1. 277. 262 

4, 456. 409 

594.215 
747.  779 

1.588,466 
43,  .S42, 8.>2 

3.014.22B 

2,127.067 
1. 153.  228 

ftV2,  258 
2, 822. 240 

894,189 

11,61.5.815 

26. 063, 751 

4. 0  Ui,  .363 

4,  946.  448 

9. 024. 950 

1.721.530 
767.966 

4.819.011 

77. 899. 876 

333, 618 

8. 900, 934 
1, -20.3,562 
9.  353.  H56 
4, 118,  273 

2, 217, 081 

1,575.131 

390.116 

709. 935 

605, 7.X) 

714.431 

2. 900, 609 

7. 289, 161 


763,200 

494. 892 

10. 853, 371 

1, 226.  780 

4. 042, 455 

.•>44,477 

606,608 

1,486.071 

41,743.300 

2,  759, 175 

2. 013, 690 
•1, 104, 107 

882.850 
2, 742, 500 

847,194 

11,252,045 

23.774  015 

3. 464, 098 

4.691,100 

8, 185,  796 

1.656.622 
6:J7.  257 

4.383.060 

67. 117..M9 

312. 550 

8, 5.32. 667 

1.  158,500 
8,371.648 

3.  770, 257 

2.  003, 100 
1,449.289 

367, 512 
652, 079 

573,200 

681,400 

2, 7.56. 381 

6,500,227 


55.500 

52.600 

1,984,324 

135. 000 

358,000 

40.000 

30,511 

2:{9,300 

12,188,410 

134.  luu 

301.200 
98.480 
67,900 

230.000  ' 
95.203 


3. 519.  500 

3. 6J3.  827 

355,150 

756,  200 

772,450 

244.200 

37,800 

804,283 

13. 126. 410 

26,500 

1, 4.30, 295 
284.000  ' 

1. 706. 374  I 
684.300  I 


153.  7<H) 
240.  OOU  I 
22. 100 
58,000 

197,500 

22.000 

400.600 

976,000 


187.800 

28,900 

1.17.3.350 

In,  i  i.i 

415.500 

54,000 

5;i.  500 

148.  626 

8. 188,  600 

249,300 

190.600 
104,500 
123,500 
76.000 
199. 80U 

1. 028. 000 

5, 132. 376 

4:U.263 

220. 500 

687,500 

176.500 
87,000 

658.027 

9, 768.  878 

21.500 

1,013,069 
421.500 

1,412,842 
467.809 

276.500 

139.000 

.')6.000 

158.  000 

62,000 

34.800 

286.500 

1, 134. 120 


519, 900 
413,  392 

7. 695. 697 
914. 005 

3. 268. 955 

450.477 
5-22. 597 

1.098.145 
21.  366,  .300 

2. 375, 775 

1,521,890 
901,187 
691,450 

2. 436,  .500 
552, 191 

6, 704. 545 
14.947,812 
2, 674. 685 
3. 714. 400 
6, 7-25,  846 

1. 235, 922 
512. 457 

2, 920. 750 

44. 222. 2:n 

264, 550 

6,089.303 

4,53.000 

5;  252. 432 

2.618.148 

1, 572. 900 

1.070.289 

289.412 

436.079 

313.  700 

624.600 

2. 069.  -281 

4, 390. 107 


62.  788 

13,050 

2,212,486 

50.' 482 

413. 954 

49. 738 

141. 171 

102,305 

1.799.  .562 

255,051 

113.377 
49.061 
69.408 
79. 740 
46,995 


.  I 


363.770 
2.289.736 
566.265 
255, 348 
839.154 

64,908 

130.  709 

43.5, 951 

10. 782. 357 

21.068 

368,267 

44.762 

982,208 

348,016 

213. 981 

125  842 

22.604 

57,856 

.32.500 

33.031 

144.  -228 

788. 934 


3.520 

3.931 

371.185 

10. 180 

74. 118 

10, 619 

6.023 

19.046 

267,298 

67.740 

19.031 
20.799 
16.300 
a200 
10,745 

69. 475 
315. 671 
46,028 
.33,450 
78,108 

7.493 

11.796 

28,906 

747.  421 

4.125 

28.668 
28. 622 
55.618 
81.834 

14.593 

23,904 

9  044 

5.172 

12,000 

1,500 

56,707 

85,384 


I 


I 


2.197 
1,125 
1. 5.32, 488 
2.144 
7,598 

1.020 

2.522 

2,907 

31.627 

10,323 


4.582  ' 
2.  039  ' 
2.500 
2, 2.% 
2,479 

4,428 

loo.  8:{9 

12,165 

9,555 
17. 167 

2,582 

2.666 

5.125 

54.  318 

575 

16.371  ' 
6,940 
11.042 
17, 478 

8.751 

3,855 

926 

2,750 

2,000 

544 

21.819 

4,349 


57.071 

7.994 

308.813 

:t8.158 
332, 238 

:t8,099 
132.626 

80,442 

1,500.627 

176.988 

89.764 
26,223 
50,518 
69,290 
33.771 

289.867 
1.  873,  -226 
508,072 
212. 34:i 
743. 879 

54.833  . 
116.247 
401. 920 
9.980,618 

16,368 

323,228 
9,200 
915.  .548 
248.704  ; 

190,637  i 
98.«»8:i 
12,634 
49. 934 

18.  51 0 

30.987 

65. 702 

699. 201 


a  Includes  states  and  territories  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establisbment.H  may  not  be  diitcloae<l.  These 
establishments  are' distributed  as  follows:  Arizona,  2:  District  of  Columbia,  2;  Mississippi,  2:  Montana,  1:  Nevada,  2;  New  Mexico,  2;  North  Dakota,  2;  South 
Carolina,  2;  South  Dakota,  2;  (Ttah,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890. 


lUSCELULMSOUS  EXPBN8K8. 


AVBRAOS  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOT^S  AND  TOTAL,  WAGES. 


Total. 


Sent  paid 

for 
tenancy. 


$7. 7»,  385 


103.207 

818,895 

79.969 

79,74« 

175,713 

108, 179 

65,295 

46'i,513 

2,521.614 

.   11,612 

110.222  , 
14.580  I 

256,788 
K5,487    I 

89,768 
30.540 
10.566 
17.592 

14.852 

10.140 

97.445 

200.476 


9630,711 


16.050 

1,660 

26.766 

375 

334.491 

88,602 

22,927 

2.220 

113,648  1 

20,432 

24,342 

175 

15, 510 

300 

114, 975  ! 

^4,520 

1,313.365  , 

14.760 

110,  lao  ! 

22.035 

79.389 

2,496 

20,415 

1,197 

29.085 

564 

132.460 

444 

50,574 

1,856 

4,225 

11.133 

4,535 

5,276 

15,552 

2,376 

34,530 

234. 392 

47,606 

80 

4,983 

1,620 

53,166 

2,480 

2,760 

1,034 

1.325 

990 

750 

240 

1,807 

18,066 


TaxAH. 

Insarance. 

$2,227,122 

♦77,293 

5,361 

631 

3,547 

400 

79, 311 

817 

9,117 

320 

31,746 

4,001 

2.671 

28 

3,161 

242 

22,807 

1,544 

137,  596 

9,254 

37,297 

407 

19, 361 

1,310 

9,126 

638 

6.214 

25 

102,024 

420 

15.092 

486 

97,526 

8 

276, 395 

10, 170 

26,695 

964 

15, 457 

1,920 

34, 142 

2,755 

10,716 

684 

13,753 

818 

83, 172 

3,892 

898, 537 

12, 753 

4,359 

700 

44. 197 

805 

8,444 

1,021 

45.861 

1,740 

27,941 

738 

40,127 
10.  Ill 

2,600 
349 

I 


2,507 
11,563 

1,322 

820 

23,423 

68,733 


129 
16 

1,505 

78 

985 

12, 131 


^P**"'  f  '     Interest 

lid^    i^edinthe 
mBchinery.  1     buBino*8. 


$1,926,283  :      $1,561,773 


3.580 
2,310 

86,085 
3,500 

22,343 

3,333 

4,715 

13,263 

128,544 

18. 602 

5,882 

3,716 

3,464 

19. 311 

10. 138 

385 

300,040 

16,873 

5,606 

20..')53 

4,772 

5.096 

92.825 

941,088 

2,480 

31,896 

3,100 

36,238 

46,937 

11,204 

10,556 

.517 

4,643 


3. 433 

12, 801 

60,052 

1,575 

6,452 

81 

2,619 

13,424 

1, 015,  820 

10,549 

21. 417 
2,917 
6,360 
9,061 
3,226 


All  sun- 
dries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 


Aggregates. 


32.069 
6,391 
1,567 

22.091 

35,960  , 

1,464 

10.209 

136.032 

1.840 

13,484 

80 

35,100 

2,861 

4.693 

1,650 

42 


3,000 

142 

31,476 

50,845 


numblf'   ToUl  wages. 


Officers  or  firm  members  actively  engaged 
in  the  industry  or  in  supervision. 


I 


Males  Above  16 
years. 


Females  above  15 
years. 


Number. 


Wages. 


$1,376,203    14.860   $10,642,704 


1,385 
7.273 

19.534 
6,19? 

28,674 

18,154 
4,483 

39.417 
7,391 

21,  230 

28,894 
2,821 

12,458 
1.200 

19, 776 

1.123 

219.  088 

24.511 

49,920 

73,720 

53.671 
9,634 

41,023 

485,538 

2,153 

14,857 

316 

84,674 

4,530 

28,384 

6.849 

6,046 

380 

8,275 

6,572 

9,387 

26,668 


75 

47 

988 

111 

303 

62 

36 

156 

1,463 

334 

140 
73 
77 
95 
76 

202  I 
1,423 
2.57  I 
224  ; 
555 

-67 

108 

531 

4,239 

50 

935 

34 

603 

396 

132 
99 
26 
52 

50 

72 

261 

508 


49.423 

36,486 

769, 177 

114,549 

223,127 

46,044 

24,174 

95,337 

960,385 

201,635 

83,598 
55, 101 
47, 217 
66,963 

52, 710 ; 

144,361 
1,  062, 382 
159,333 
137,660 
370, 949 

47.605 

71,622 

36:^395 

3, 486,  .509 

20,340 

481,974 

29,040 

358,360 

262.780 

88,130 
73,283 
14,515 
36,071 

55.560 

39,558 

171,161 

342,190 


.  I 


1,026  $1.431.3.59 


8 
8 

50 
7 

27 

5 

7 

18 

54 

43 

oo 

14 
19 
11 
16 

13 

130 

38 

8 

21 

7 

13 

58 

132 

7 

82 

4 

101 

5 

14 

10 

7 

16 

5 
3 

16 
27 


13,300 
11,580 
61,907 
26,100 
39,782 


Number. 

8 

Wages. 

$3,764  1 

1 

1 

....•«..  '- - 

1 

400 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


6,200  1        400  I  7 

7,067  1 8 

24,975  1 !  9 

113,012  ;       1        400  10 


48,203 


1 


260  U 


19,620 :  12 

10,946  I       1      1,800  ;  13 


13,350 
22. 576 
16,021 


14 
15 
16 


26.350  ' 17 

194,827        1        204  18 

35,492  '       1        300  19 

7,870 20 

56,176  21 

10,900  i 22 


14, 495 

63,486 

281.  640 

4,730 

71,711 

2,000 

51,825 

13,900 

20.850 

15.625 

4.486 

17, 213 

15,900 

3,600 

21,823 

61,821 


100 


•  •••••••••,*•••«••••••• 

■ 

"'I 

•                             1 

1 

t 

1 

i\                300 

1 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
32 
33 
34 

3S 
36 
87 
88 
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Tablk  1.— detailed  statement,  GAS  MANUFACTrRE, 


AVRBAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES — COntinilCHl. 


ClerkH. 


Opi^nUives  and  nkilled. 


rrATES  AND  TRRRITORIES. 


Males  above  16  vean*.     Females al>ove  15  vear».      Males  above  16  rears.  - 


Chil<ln*n. 


Uiijikilled. 


MaleH  above  16  veam. 


Number. 


Wajces.         Number.         Wajr»-H.         Number.         Wages.         Number.       Wages.        Numt)er.         Wages. 


The  United  States. 


784 


2  Alabama 

3  Arkansas... 

4  California... 

5  Colorado 

6  Connecticut 


7  Delaware 

8  Florida... 

9  Georgia.. 

10  Illinois  .. 

11  Indiana... 


12  Iowa 

13  Kansas... 

14  Kentucky 

15  Louisiana. 

16  Maine.... 


17  Maryland 

18  MasfMurhusetts. 

19  Michigan 

2U  Minneisota 

21  Misstmri 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


31 
32 
83 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York* 

North  Carolina.. 


27  Ohio 

28  Oregon 

29  Pennsylvania . 

30  Rho<Ie'  Island. 


Tennessee. 

Texas  

Vermont. . 
Virginia . . 


I  t' 


5 
6 

G2 
8 

12 

2 
1 

17 

81 

9 

5 
5 
5 
13 
6 

32 
136 
15 
18 
25 

5 

6 

24 

133 

2 

32 

3 

27 

20 

12 
16 


$G89. 137  i 

2.580   I 
5.100 

74,963 
9,810 

10, 124 

1.020 

925 

8,785 

O-i.  91)2 

7.470 

3,447 
2.782 
3,200 
15. 940 
4.300 

20.884 
91.801 
10.890 

19.160  : 

23.334    ' 

3.762  ! 
3.301  1 
18.425 
141,318 
700 

19, 7.'>4 

2.500 

26.439 

18.730 

10.704 
10,740 


4G 


118,909 


7. 650         $5. 558. 130 


21 


$3,815 


5, 301         $2. 934, 517 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  and  territories . 


4 

3 

11 

23 


6.900 

2,500 

9.340 

26,887    , 


5 


6 


4 


4 
O 


2 


1 
1 


2.880   ! 
3,200 


1.940 
690 

100 


480 


2.199 
676 


1.680 


910 


1,470 


624 
1.040 


360 
660 


:     24 

13. 874 

1    -«» 

16,011 

!     304 

261.843 

29 

26.636 

79 

68.530 

15 

11.668 

21 

14.030 

39 

21.931 

205  ' 

149, 079 

112 

69.361 

69 

42.270 

42 

3:{.  713 

40 

26.388 

^ 

19.  537 

!      30 

17,903 

125 

74.868 

i     818 

573, 540 

IhS 

93.657 

64 

43.190 

419 

239.734 

25 

16.860 

42 

26.713 

1     195 

146.  22t) 

3.231 

2, 668. 144 

31 

11.910 

596 

291.577 

27 

24. 540 

316 

202.908 

34 

34.247 

36 

26.172 

50 

32.610 

15 

8,137 

36 

18,858 

28 

21,240 

42 

24.998 

129 

87.837 

154 

97.396 

310 


2 


145 


360 


14 


3,000 


70  I 
23 
4 


13 

10 

101 

303 


38 

19.669 

8 

3.796 

567 

367.584 

67 

51,973 

179 

101.491  . 

1 

39 

26.156  ' 

7 

2, 152  . 

82 

39.613  : 

1.118 

631.962 

167 

75,651 

37 

17.491 

11 

5.860 

11 

4.134 

26 

8.910 

23 

14.006 

32 

16,259 

331 

199.811 

43 

18. 318  j 

134 

67.440 

87 

50.025 

30 

16, 173 

47 

27. 113  i 

254 

135.264  1 

719 

S91. 787 

10 

3. 01*0 

..........  ...r...  ....... 

219 

97,362 

156 
335 

76.291 

194,883 

30.404 

14.308 

1.892 


11.520 
5.460  , 
51,321 
155. 426 


GAS. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


A\'ERAUB  NUMB£R   OP  KMPLOYE8  AND  TOTAL   WAGEij — COIl- 

tillUtHl. 


WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAUB8  PAID    AXD  AVEKAOB    NITMBER  OF  EMPLOY^.S  AT  EACH    RATE,    INCLl'DLNU 
OFFICERS,    FIRM  MEMBERS,   AND  CLERKS,    BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON   PIE<  EWORK. 


riiflkilUHl — Con- 
tiuued. 


Piecework  ora. 


Chililren. 


MaleA  above  16 
years. 


Children. 


Number.    Wages.    Namber.    Wages.  I  Niinilter.  .Wages. 


ToUl 
num- 
ber. 


$2,263 


$150 


6 


$750      14,761 


3 

.^60  ;.. 

1... 

•• " ii 

.........  ..........  ' - 

.........  ..........  ...•■•...  ..........  .........1.. ........ 

' 

i        i            • 

J  .  .  .  i  ..       *      ! 

:■                 ■          ■  ■   "1 

1 I 



' -! .1 .._.• : 

Ill 

• 

1.450  ' 

1 

150  ' 

1 

6 

750 

273 


180 


75 

47 

983 

111 

297 

61 
.'{6 
I         156 
1,458 
331 

133 
72 
75 
05 
75 

202 
1,415 
254 
224 
552 

67 

108 

5:^1 

4,215 
50 

ft29 

34 

600 

132 
99 
26 
52 

50 

58 

257 

507 


Males  above  16  vears. 


Under 
15. 


289 

3 

4 

..... 


$5  and 
over 
but 

under 
$6. 


256 


$6  and 
over 
but 

under 
$7. 


$7  and 
over 
but 

under 

18. 


$8  and 

over 

but 

under 


$9  and 

over 

but 

under 
$10. 


$10  and 

over 

but 

under 
$12. 


$12  and 

over 

but 

under 

I    $15. 


502 


395 


6 
10 

48 


0 
1 
3 


4 
25 
11 


2 

2 

13 

23 

8 

25 


6 

2 


12 
.... 


T 
2 

31 


1 
6 
6 
9 

8 


4 

9 

19 

1 

4 
21 

14 
1 

5 ; 

1 1 

2  ' 

7  ' 
15 
15 

68 


I 

17 
4 
6 

4 

1 
2 


1 

2 
24 

8 
3 


2 
3 
2 
54 
4 

221 

9 


2 

14 

8 

8 

9 
o 

8 

36 

4 

32 

24 

19 

2 

9 


1 

11 
22 

9 

43 


600  ,    2,112       ,3,212 


o 

2  ' 
2 


27 


16 
27 
40 

17 
4 
4 
2 


49 
16 
16 
19 

5 

7 

21 

86 


48 


18  ' 
4 
6 


r 


53  i 

I 

16 

4  > 

17 

407  ■ 

26 

22 
13 
3  I 


16 

21 

86 

739 

2 

168 
2 


58 

14 

34  1 

45 

44 

81 

2  .. 

1 

25 

3 

2 

3 

14  ' 

30 

n 
1 

11 

3 

1  .. 

2 

3 
5  .. 

9  ! 

! 3' 

2 

1 

2 

I 

6 

4 
1 

ii  1 

'     1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2  * 

2  , 

2 

3l 

61 

» 

1 

70 

4 

155 ; 

1 

1 

12 

3 

15  : 
33 
12 
57. 

4 

i 

29 

e43 

59 

24 

6 
11 

3 

6  . 


12 

31 

163 

754 

1 

104 

1 

71 

252 

27 

14 

p. 
i 

3 

2 

16 
70 
22 


2.9r,6       2.543       1,172 


3 

9 

566 

40 

83 


o 


60 

5 

67 

77 

281 

336 

42 

52 

43 

71 

49 

53 

33 

363 

54 

12 

25 

105 

771 

•   6 

112 

3 

122 

55 

11 

35 

2 

8 

19 
35 
38 
61 


25 
73 
90 

24 

17 

9 

9 

26 


12 

4 

151 

41 

26 

29 

6 

11 

193 

21 

15 

18 

8 

14 

8 

24 
468 
24 
20 
41 

10 
7 

50 

921 

4 

93 
22 
91 
42 

6 
24 

2 
10 

20 

2 

64 

41 


$15  and '$20  and 

over        over 

but  but 

under     undtr 
$20.         $25. 


$25  and '. 
over.    , 

I 

I 
664  '    1 


2 
5 

K'» 
7 

30 

1 

3 

0 

35 

8 

6 

3 

5 

1 
o 

1 

48 

14 

1 

6 

1 

6 

49 

693 


15 
1 

14 
4 

6 
2 

4 
3 

o 

1 

4 
98 


7  2 
4  '  3 
97  i   4 


11 
16 

3 

3 

9 

49 

17 

5 
4 

4 
10 

7 

3 
62 
11 

8 
12 

6 

3 

24 

137 

1 

32 

1 

26 

10 

15 
7 


7 
2 
9 


5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
32 
33 
34 

85 
36 

37 


35    88 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  1.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  GAS  MANUFACTURE, 


STATES  AND  TERKITOBIBS. 


The  United  States. 


2  Alabama.... 

3  Arkaiirtas... 

4  ,  California  .. 

5  I  Colorado 

C  Connecticut 

7  Delaware  . .  - 

8  :  Florida 

9  i  Georgia 

10  Illinoiii 

11  Indiana 


WBEKLT  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  AXD  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  EaiPU>r^  AT  EACH  RATE,   INCLUDING  OFPICERS, 
MEMBERS,   AND  CLERKS,   BUT  NOT  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON   PIECEWORK— Continued. 


Females  above  15  vears. 


Children. 


I 


:$5and  $Gand  $7  and  $8  and  $9  and  llOand  $12and  $15and  $20and 

Total    r'^j--'  over     over      over      over      over      over      over      over  i  over 
Under,    u.,*.  ' 


num- 
ber 


54 


$25 
gK     I    but       but        but       but        but       but        but        but    *    but    ;  and 
^'    I  under  under   under  under  under   under   under   under  <  under  over. 
#6.         $7.         $8.         $9.        $10.       $12.        $15.    ,    $20.    I    $25. 


$5  and  $6  and 
Total   r^-A^   over  ;  over 
num     ^^^:    but   I    but     „^^, 
ber.       **•     under  under  **^*"^- 
$6.    ;     $7. 


$7  and 


10 


6 


6 


8 


38 


37 


6 
1 


3 


12  Iowa 

13  KanHas  . . . 

14  Kentucky 

15  Louisiana. 

16  Maine  .... 


5 
3 

1 
1 


1 

2 


1 

1 :. 


2 


6 
2 


17  Maryland 

18  M  aH^achusetts  ■ 

19  Michigan 

20  MinneHota 


21  Missouri 

22  Nebraska 

23  New  Hampshire. 

24  New.Jt 


8 
3 


3  ; 


>  ew  .Jersey 


25  New  York 

26  North  Carolina 


27  Ohio 

28  Oregon 

29  Pennsylvania. 

30  Khoile  Island. 


2  i. 


13 


13 


6 


31  Tennessee 

32  Texas  .... 

33  Vermont.. 

34  Virginia . . 


2 
o 


35  Washington 

36  West  Virginia 

37  Wisconsin 

38  .  AU  other  states  and  territories 


2 
1 


14 
2 


14 
2 


GAS, 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Coiitinued. 


MATERIALS  USKD. 


Coking  coal. 


Agicregate 
cost. 


Tons. 


Cunnel  coal. 


Anthracite  coal  (in 
water  gaa  genera- 
tors). 


Cost. 


Tons.  1     Cost. 


Tons. 


$14,037,087  |:     1,911,661  I  $7,022,812    i  50,715     $359,2*20        313,170 


36.928 
30.890   . 
1, 175. 135   I 

113,022  i! 

276,862  I 

49. 122 

25.880 

135.698 

829,995 

170.023 

104,265 
52, 010 
48.137 

112.965 
68,999 

445.584  ! 
1.747,013  , 
181.958  : 
180.012  ; 
458.830  I 

106.387 

101,835 

428.612  I 

4. 944, 042 

27.972 

494,558 

69,095 

389.798 

252,  708 

124.442 
92,793 
14.223  ; 

44  384  I 

I 

53.041  , 
30  859  I 
192.114  I 
426  056 


11,973 
13, 520 
93.617 
31, 107 
46.064 

10, 730 
914 
27,861 
42,633 
41, 742 

14,199 

10.278 

9,. 597 

6.058 

11.464 

• 

2,284 

307,115 

42,083 

12,236 

108,581 

1,896 

14.523 

40. 557 

559,722 

3.900 

144,858 

8,881 

68.430 

50,026 

27.584 
16.705 


29,102 

16,650 

751,016 

105,008 

187,975 

38,690 
4, 272 

95.176 
131,759 
114,599 

66,062 
31,776 
23,882 
23,917 
51,736 

6,869 

1,  257. 545 

129, 573 

54,742 

362.767 

10. 675 

77, 181 

174,295 

1,850,813 

15,980> 

376, 441 

58,170 

157, 973 

186,763 

77,226 

85,808 


630 

50 

2, 032 


3,900 

350 

26,654 


7,098 


Slack. 


Bituminous  coal 
(in  water  gas 
generators). 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Cost. 


Tons. 


Coke  (in  water  gas 

generators  not  made 

at  works). 


Crude  oil. 


Cost. 


I  '  1 

Bushels.    '     Cost.        Barrels.       Cost. 


I 


$1,338,303   14,650   $24,568  1  14,359   $52,942  |  1,922,733  $190,342   740,207  $882,812 


135  I 

2, 147  I 
1,730  ' 

992 


675  . 

8,050  ; 

5,539 
4,068  . 


7,186 

9,033 
16,560 
40,479 
57,262 


24,249 


15 

6 

35 

3. 910 

4,308 

1,319 

110 

310 

20 

131 

7,391 

20,038 


2,619 
452 
552 

3,225 

161 
20  i 


72 

40 

525 

15,265 
33,926  : 

5,959  I 
775  • 

1,403  ' 

235 
1.312  I 
3,5,701  I 
141,311  I 


26 


4.%  635  i   1.493 

26.427  j; 

130.362  I  1,119 
243.689  il    791 


9,523  , 

8,888  I' 
2,855 
21,609  i 

1,285 
180 


3,926 

784 

552 

1.43! 

44. 587 

883 

544 

339 

1.206 

l,.'i01 

728 

25,182 

2,347 

4,443 

4.020 

328 

3,414 

756 

13,  396 

169, 921 

500 

375 


8,765 
1,723 


837 
938  ' 


65 

2,391 

10,190 


72,817 


1, 240 

522 

54 


20,025 

3.060 
•a  870 
7,691 
201.324 
4,716 

3.679 
3,058 
4.643 
10,000 
4.929 

99.401 
24.805 
15. 948 
23,  761 
2.943 

18,470 

3,963 

52,897 

650,929 

3,200 

1,950 


26,094 
8.223 


12 


o 


1,940 

1.540 

54 

30 


51 


506  ! 


13,310  i 
36,130  I 


10,066 


I 


11 


1,714 
835 

70 
570 
210 


22 


2.081 
085 

81 

1,176 

287 


8.000 


560 


1,585 

83,517 

365 

14,248 


766 


3,361 


25 

182 

1,736 

900 

1,473 


108 

568 

5.158 

540 

3,265 


48  , 
137 


48 
145 


2,659 


3,709  i 


2.072 


2,570  ' 


4.502 
3,977 


890 
12,397 
44,936 


180 


261 


100 
205 


48 


1,000 


100 
8,500 


250 
449 


61,480 

1, 025, 280 

53.850 

30. 525 
13, 548 


3,  C(76 

107, 5Z\ 

4,786 

3,397 
1,729 


250 


87,000 


8,700 


3,809 

9,669 

330,436 

4.523 

6,131 
2.158 
3,600 


4,000 


18, 4t0     1. 640 
i8,'9.56V""  1,549' 


2.674 


525 
34,000 


185, 780    18, 578 


18.  725 
11,030 


1,311  „ 
1.112 


313 


3,227 


534 
'8,788" 


37.870  !    4,551 


49 


279 


204,996 
70, 476 

9,061 

"6,666 


11,228 
4,229 

906 


1.050 


5,040 
7.276 


540 
1,152 


15. 242 

6,845 

35,886 

22.090 

19.090 

5,659 

44,882 

55, 781 

1,800 

23,266 

200 

21.254 

12,035 

1.400 

989 

2,048 


3,176 
5,849 


2,155 

243.  2€0 

913 

16,466 


0,537 

17,326 

257. 878 

8,710 

7,175 
H,741 
7,200 


3,854 


22. 106 

5,985 

40,297 

24,354 

I 
23,576  1 

6,615 
48. 602  I 
50.828  ! 

3,050 

17,239 

400 

24, 675 

18,975 

2,575 
2.031 
2,467 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
32 
33 
34 


35 
36 

4, 510  37 
11.192  38 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  1.— DETAILED  STATEMENT,  GAS  MANUFACTCRE, 


MATERIAL.S  I'SBD — con tinned. 


8TATE8  AXD  TERRITORIES. 


Prepared  or  gaa 
oil. 


XaphtbA. 


Fuel. 


Natural  gaa. 


Oxide  of  iron. 


Lime. 


Total 

CiWt. 


RarrelH.  i     Cost. 


The  United  States 126.839  j  t2l2,T2S 


Gallons. 


Cost. 


Feet. 


Cost.     Busheli*.     C<wt.       BiiMbela.       Cost. 


W*»od. 


Cost. 


51, 909, 055 


$2,387,465     153.992.364   $19..')80      239,727   $5L936    4.596,6  2    $426,590 


Alabama  . 
Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado. . 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6     Connecticnt . 


II 


36 

1,000 

2:i6 

1.988 


126 

3.250  ; 

1.357  I 
6,541  !i 


.1 


7  Delaware 

8  Flonda  .- 
0  Georpa. . 

10  Illinois  . . 

11  Indiana.. 


911 


2.668 


27.500 
402,726  • 
148.571 


2,450 
ii'TOJ 

5,992 


l-'iO  •        150 
1.458       1.417 


I 


300 
464 


300 
1,356 


12  Iowa 

13  Kansas... 

14  Kentocky 

15  lA>aiMiana. 

16  Maine.... 


365 


912 


400 


1,195    I 


17  Maryland 

18  Massachusetts. 

19  Michigan 

20  Minnesota 

21  Missouri 


2,882 


6.801 


22  Nebraska 1,200  4.2.0 

23  New  tiaropshire 482  7K5 

24  NewJersev 2  10 

25  New  York* 101,876       166,551 

26  North  Carolina 


27  Ohio 

28  Oregon 

29  Penns>lvania. 

30  .  Rhode  Island  . 


820 


935 


77.  748 

1,504,778 

210.602 

141.126 

62.  lUl 

96  C52 

1, 000.  (HX) 

29, 272 

6. 149. 642 
9:rj,  218 
165. 15.> 
300. 200 
480,388 

1G7, 110  , 

46.989  ! 

921.0.*^  I 

33.20:»,211  ■' 

46,  "HK)  ' 

I 

120. 626  ! 


700 

5. 286     . . .  ] 3. 95H 

45, 264     38, 222 

10,208       15,900,01H)           825  2,135 


I 


7,116 
3,659 
.•>.479 
67.5(H) 
1,830 


11.865 
3.144 

42.110 

1.508,719 

2. 913 


3.  ?J2. 572   4, 998 


9,927 
95 


12,188 
140 


2. 196, 545 


3, 886   21. 572, 092   2. 243  | 
89.827  ii2.787,766  11,323 


31  ■  Tennessee 

32  Texas 

33  Vermont.. 

34  Virginia.. 


455 


1.243 


377,934 

1.277  i 
62.492  ; 
241,250 


20,820 
127 

13,269 


7.820 
280 
710 

5,750 


35  Washington 

36  West  Virginia 

37  Wisconsin 

88  All  other  states  and  territories. 


25 
320 


420 


2,170 


16,500 

701, 171 

2.047,647 


660 
29,914 
91,884 


5.723 
2,409 


70 

101 

1.031 

9.034 

641 


5. 813  354 

700  :J50 

4.6;6  464 


26.1,924  1 3,948  1.393 

77.415     18,120  2,865 

7,103! 3,782  541 

17.302     !,=>:»  90 

25,885     13,148  2,716 


13.005 

7.905 

107. 110 

15.324 

94.953 

1  300 

9.798 

15.604 

41.4"»8 

23, 575 

15  582 
26.271 
5, 8,12 
21.258 
10.564 

459, 440 

168,611 

21, 497 

32.043 

221,  7i:2 


4. 305       2, 48:t  57.  «M 

100  25  19. 3(K) 

74.314       3,245         183.733 

38.  243      15. 682  .  2. 428, 881 

L660  . 

73.799 

3.  OlU 

112.876 

85.448 

14.930 
13.903  : 
5.525 
10, 325 

1.086 

10.940 

5.194 

255.456 


3.125 
.764 
32:i 
575 


2, 440       1, 701 


20 
124 


1.285 
1.567 


2,411 
1.464 

37. 217 
3.208 

13.133 

20J 

652 

1.776 

8.878 

3,885 

2.404 
4.590 
1.2C7 
1.328 
3.054 

11.3:{8 

26. 196 

3.087 

7. 516 

24.199 

3.077 

2. 776 

15.426 

188.599 

453 

8, 159 

693 

15.168 

11.293 

2.286 

2.:  00 

672 

1.133 

.550 

1.517 

L006 

13.649 


$524,249  $25,233 

1, 456  

5, 087  4. 555 

11.879  8,203  . 

1,328  258 

8,218  

2.079  1,489 

I   2,234  

.56, 927  .... 

13, 289  4.H) 

3, 132  24 

996  

3, 913  

I.IOO  

1,106  

28.58:*  67 

11.071  9:i3 

7. 85Q  800 

8.815  1,376 

11.416  165 

7.258  

5.:i50  1,00-t 

17,051  30  ' 

249.170  l.-2l>3 

1,666  1.666 

6,092  24  ' 

r  21,562  26 

3, 38'>  

'  16, 672  

547  547 

1, 499  390 

1.440  

100  100 

1.835  

5, 981  1, 490 

4. 146  344 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continued. 


XATKKiAUS  U8BD— continnod. 


PRODUCTS. 


Fufl— Continoed. 


ADthrarlU* !  iiitummoii»    ^J^e^af 
ccml.  eoa\.       \     ^^^^^ 


C<M»t. 


Cost. 


Coat. 


$103,772    $100,515    $216,  *^0 


780 

470 

4.036 


590 
1, 3:»7 
2, 885 


1,786 


I 


1. 100 
829 

i.orto 

3.343 
1.501 


8,000 


48 


1.109 


1.646 

940 


1.210 

632  . 
1.125  ; 


240 


2.905 


1,771 

600 

1,277 


160  : 

38,461  : 

2,598  I 

1,068  ! 
766  I 
533  i 


717 
15,581 


254 

5 

3,380 


277 

10,092 

3,633 

483 

3,839 

3.2S1 


10,485 
3,162 
5,075 
3,600 


Xatural 

gaa.". 


All  other 
materials. 


1,383 


3,321  I 


2,999 


100 
i.'446' 


931 
3,389 

16,572 


35 
2.845 
2.712 


150 


Coat. 


$18,480 


Coat. 


Gn8  ninnufactiired. 


Total 
ralue. 


Total. 


Coal. 


Water. 


Cubic  feet . 


A'aliio. 


Cubic  feet. 


Value. 


Cubic  feet. 


Value. 


I  _ 


$543,725    $50,987,290  ,    36, 51 9,  .'til.  5 10  $51,866,831      10,091, 44.0, 238   $28,325,745      16,289,014.897  $21,686,732 


10,241 
""225 


7.258  . 
1.716  . 

2,640 

8.4:w  ' 

425 
2,669  < 

8.160 
137,570 

1 

107.388 

.  250  , 

1.316 
*4,'657* 


1,800 


65  i         200,623    I 
:i00  .  LVi,  .>16    i 

13,033  3,681,705 
1,154:;         561.067 

187  1, 200, 575 


1,101 
312 

1.427 
977 

484 

5.647 

836 

132 

380 

56 

17, 081 
280.085 

3.780 
22,456 

2,607 


2,705  ; 

150  I 

3,916  I 

115,185  i 

1.010  I 

56, 171  I 
320  ' 
5.224 
2,512 

971 

1.800 

6 

125 

175 


179 
1,170 


191,451 
115, 949  ! 
520,770 
5.204,206  i 
873,750  ! 

392,090 
232. 065 
226,  T,SS 
685.970 
311,381 


101,  401 

57, 008 

1,518.708 

299, 314 

040, 032 

134,024 

40. 545 

322,  .•>29 

3,000,K63 

524. 884 

183,  218 
111.924 
117.452 
2D7, 998 
137,065 


1,770,867  1,401,059 

6,203,125  3,001.595 

808.  418  495.  969 

846.103  ]••  458.800 

2,007,833  i  1,273,522 


394, 

35H, 

2, 030, 

18, 716. 

83, 


365 
078 
22(5 
083 
306 


2, 032, 050 
2.39. 458 

1. 955,  K03 
812,013 

532. 402 

387, 729 

.  81.  050 

102,984 

213,  473 

144.5*71 

KIO,  590 

1.09.5,005 


222. 537 

193,  570 

1.137.957 

13, 208. 942 

40,207 

1,  5.')3. 092 

85. 895 

1.531,430 

615,071 

28,5,209 

147. 193 

3(5.  307 

103. 130 

81,401 

141.419 

.558, 042 

1.005.048 


500 
000  i 
849 
.500 
021 

150 
000 
767 
870  I 
310  < 

600 
985 
400 
900 
200 

80^) 
243 
010 
000 
140 

790 
579 
107 
480 
125 

806 
000 
048 
000 

900 
170 
704 
200 

500 
900 
200 
40U 


178, 036 
144.221 

3,331.337 
487,259 

1,046,408 

109,766 
114.441 
445.903 
5, 05H.  6Sl 
738, 772 


•70   I 


349,670 
195.  537 
204,  531 
005.031 
207,883 

1,770,002 

5, 2.W,  787 

741.702 

772,  414 

1,722,320 

385,054 

318, 010 

1.914,640 

17.  37X,  448 

82, 376 


1.700,352  , 
209,123  I 

l.K:n.804 
(5ri5,  (512 

402.  72H 

340. 107 

SI,  032 

173,311 

190.  700 

124.750 

704. 144 

1,5{7.901 


101.  101,51)0 

3l>,  074.  200 

1,050.311,405 

29",  094,  .51K) 

411,515,502 

99, 205, 150 

9, 886, 000 

21 1,287,  .507 

403, 07X,  870 

393.  278.  310 


120, 
87, 
89. 
57. 

112. 

18. 

435. 

117. 

1,079, 


019, 600 
113,005 
026.200 
098,  000 
110,300 

590,200 
335, 071 
272, 010 
737. 000 
300,140 


10, 083,  790 

149.  208,  000 

.52.5, 932,  120 

5,  619,  222. 290 

27,  500,  (X'O 

1,351.084,244 

85,  H95.  (KM) 

0  {7. 446,  H50 

.5:*4.  824, 000 

229,  2Ji9, 900 
145,003,170 


178, 036 

79,035 

2,3.50,148 

481,160  ; 

662,488 

126,555 
18,825 
200,730 
062.396 
571.808 

217, 621 
146,  767  , 
l.^l,521  i 
166, 131  I 
217,42:J 

32.442 

4,-923, 909 

6:t9, 076 

199. 178 

1,573,355 

2.34,  710 

843,  2H8 

7,  HOO,  050 

55, 000 


1,535,485 
209,123 
7S.5,595    I 
508.084 


18, 738, 800 
450. 350, 000 


45.347 

925,  cm 


221,701.519 

:»,  419, 000 

33.277,000 

110, 742. 300 

3.-490, 885, 000 

122,070,000 

55,  "299, 000 
10,241.000 
2:{,  850. 000 
90, 000,  (MN) 
23, 459.  9M 

1,:)83,363,600 

223.401,788 

42. 164. 000 

325,  604. 000 

193.  299, 000 

192, 994, 000 

20,649,180 

.579, 7:tt,  268 

6,976,301,390 

10, 890, 000 

195, 02:i,  022 


368,785 

4.3,211 
77.186 

152.673 
4. 380, 135 

146,054 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

110,755  12 

32. 506  13 

50.900  I  14 

319.680  I  15 

46, 668  16 


1,737,620 

275,413 

67.917 

547. 306 

142, 966 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


327. 058     22 

42,219     23 

1,006,775     24 


8. 638. 709 
21,380 


25 
20 


092.449.130 
110,847,000 


247,700  27 

28 

944, 575  29 

117,528  30 


02.  5(55,  .500 

81.  440.  .500 
130.700.000 
407,  iK)4,400 
.588, 922, 000 


301,  978  !  31 

340, 722  ;  32 

20,  .580.  000      .50, 478  |  83 

40, 504, 700      50,  790 


110,521 

190,  7;J4 
121.370 
503.  890 
904,073 


l.fl50.0«)0 
140. 5.55.  HW 
413, 262.  400 


3,  3K0 
189.62.5 
.555.  -.'04 


34 

35 
36 

37 
38 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  l.—DETAILED  STATEMENT,  GAS  MANUFACTURE, 


STATES  AND  TWUUTOBIB8. 


1 


The  United  States 


2  ,  Alabama 

3  ,  Arkansas... 

4  '  California  .. 

5  Colorado 

6  '  Connecticut 


7 
8 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


35 
S6 

37 

38 


Delaware 
Florida . . 
Georjria.. 
Illinois  .. 
Indiana.. 


Iowa 

Kansas  . . . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


17  Mar>-land 

18  '  MaMMii-htisettH. 

19  Michigan 

20  MinncHOia 

21  Missouri 


22  ,  Nebraska 

23  New  Hampshire 

24  New  JersfV 

25  New  York*. 

26  North  Carolina  . 


27  Ohio 

28  Oreg<»n 

29  Pennsylvania. 

30  Rhode  Island. 


31  Tennessee 

32  Texas 

83  Vermont.. 

34  Virginia  . . 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  and  territories 


I  RODrcTTR — continut^d. 


Gas  manafactured— -Continued. 


fMl. 


Wood. 


Fuel  (noncarbnreted). 


Cubic  f.et. 


A'alue. 


Cubic  feet. 


Value.  Cubic  feet.     i  Value. 


I 


962,585.650    $1,782,803 


13,527.725 


$46,391 


162.904,000 


14,361.384  . 
1. 620. 000  , 
6. 755, 000  ! 


35,596 

6.099 

15,135 


7, 895. 600  , 
3, 740. 000 


19.839 
2U.500 


3.382,000  1 
500,000  I 
3.30;>.OUO  ' 
8,930.000 

7.900.000 
8, 570. 920 
3.970.200  ■ 
54,000,000  i 
1,265.000 


18.430 
2,500 
7.150 

20,910 

21.300 

16.264 

19.110 

179, 820 

3,332 


230.000 


460 


9,858.384  , 
18.533.000  I 
15.558.000 
923.000 

19.460,000 
17.719,399  , 
32,291,800 
613,418.800 


37.465 

34.709 

25.930 

6.005 

35,090 

4L081 

64.58:) 

939.083 


1.877.125 


5.996 


5.311.600 
46.'534.059 


15. 521 
77. 574 


■i 


1.674.000 

ioi.ooo.ooo 


550 
"24*i50' 


56,000.000 
2,190.000 
9.  787. 104 


100,750 

5.475 

24.551 


By-products. 


Coke. 


Bushels. 


Value. 


$25, 160  56, 624, 344         $3. 868. 924 


15.000 


56 


3.582.000 
2.864.000 


10.623 
18.714 


344,620 

80,675 

1.334,820 

484,312 
1,322.527 

22,467 
6.040 
300.566 
48.665  ' 

113. 4i<7 : 

328.000 
12.332 

656.536 
1.187,465 
1.321,825 

17,240 

1,233 

58.713 

79,858 

89,0U7   ; 

419,555 
290,800 
240,576 
181,394 
388.506 

32,362 
29.961 
14.019 
17,689 
33, 520  1 

95.491 

10.285,234 

1,326,537 

363,994 

2, 740, 551 

4.645 
779.657 
112.961  : 
47,055  , 
163.332 

34.500 

332,881  , 

1,438,418 

19.112,105 

3.t5CO 

5.560 

32,37? 

85.435 

1,058.266 

360  . 

3,302.502 

295.857 

2,042,780 

1.857.745 

150.982 
23,493 
88.406 
96.382 

815,902 
375.628  i 

50. 152  . 
30,236 

151.150 

15.423 

179.  570 

325,088 

961,321 

1. 989, 547 

16.829 

9.195 

9a.  952 

124.367 

GAS. 
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BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  ISOO-Continued. 


PKoDUrTr* — coiitinaed. 


Ry-lirtMluctM — Contiuned. 


Tar. 


AmniuniacHl  liquor. 


PBODUCT8  (INCLUDED  IN  PRK('EDINO  COLrMNS)  CONSUMED  AT  OVTICKS  OR  WORKS  AND 

UNACCOUNTED  KOR. 


Net  value  of 
prodacU. 


I. 
I. 


Gas  U8C<1  at  otHrc  or  workn.  ;  Giih  made  und  una(*coui)tvd  for. 


Total  value. 


By-products 
used  at  works. 


(tallonK.  Value. 


Gallons. 


Value. 


Cubic  feet. 


t!t.4iil.H:;r>         $9»2,565  38.180.930         |258,9T0   '    $49,667,964  $7,319,326  309,471,410 


143,264 
:«,  624 
673.  734 
338. 5!M 
618,310 

122.850 
tf.7U0 

271.  IW 
2.327.511 
1. 253.  -Mri 

IC!,  1:98 
89.69:1 

12:t.  140 
rt5. 101) 

190.256 

69,192 

4. 0:i2. 81M 

.VM.  470 

:i6S.  16U 

1.4:j8.071 

75. 9110 

182.468 

650,085 

6.00^015 

12,  400 

1, 154. 143 

til*.  420 

824.  1U6 

74H.  821 

279.208 

175, 261 

720 

79.658 

63.  .'{64 
221  3,t0 
376,  J<2S 
612. 774 


I 


6,120 

3,285 

49, 8l>2 


25, 743 
32.416 

3,879  ; 
275  ! 
1.3.524  : 
62,167 
40, 971 

10.052 
7,167 
8.038 
2,656 
9.978 

2.160 

140. 322 

::9, 098 

26.634 

78.504 

3. 751 

8.289 

24,6i'8 

177, 228 

630 

(>2, 167 

6,842 

28. 455 

20. 976 

10,  .'»82 

10,690 

18 

4.250 

.5,854 

9,445 

22, 413 

27,  .570 


389,780 
51. 752 


430,000 
650,000 
125,000 


...... 


4. 019, 560 
15. 082, 632 


3,657,758 


130, 900  : 
9.721.131  ■ 


718. 659 


807.110 
1,710,400 


15,000 


303,200 

83,480 

284. 568 


8,264 
566 


8,600 
3.500 
5,000 


40,359 
4.657 


43.671 


5.537 
102. 741 


10,540 


7,138 
9,043 


600 


1.581 
2.087 
5.077  : 


171,958 
132,667 

3, 281, 570 
453.  515 

1. 068, 248 

172, 890 
108. 160 
441,517 
4,988,310 
755. 890 

338.  212 
185.551 
195.404 
658.788 
256.  576 


1,467. 

5,292. 
753, 
753, 

1,716. 

360. 

311, 

1.777. 

15, 949. 

76. 


074 
483 
092 
657 
677 

460 
497 
854 
259 
963 


1.765,418 
215.416 

1,76:J,662 
075.289    ' 

472.426    ■ 
330. 497 
72, 402 
16;{.764 

181.891    I 
118.843 

707,  yi4  •■ 

1.532.170    I 


34.665 

20,879    : 

400. 135 

.  108. 152 

132.327 

18,561 
7.789 

85.253 
215. 896   I 
117.860 

53, 878 
47.114 
31. 184 
27,188 
54.805  ' 

309.  793  I 
910, 042 
145.326 
92,446 
291. 156 

3:{,905 

47, 181 

252.  372 

2, 767, 424 

0,403 

266.632 

24.042 

192. 231 

136,724 

60. 036 

57,  2:{2 

s.  C48 

20,  220 

20.  12j< 
ni,<W2 
lt2. 8:;5 


3, 608,  200  , 
1, 070, 000 
7, 560, 783 
4.821,800 
11,335,654 

331.250  , 
350,000  I 
1,9,39,467 
4, 936, 2(H) 
7. 496,  500 

1,774,600 
1,  720, 400 
2, 343.  700 
2,821.800 
2. 080, 740 

8. 425, 080 
45. 2t{3.  828 
5, 953, 107 
4.  940, 000 
7. 563, 785 

1, 446,  700 

2.384,700 

4,861,505 

97. 021, 4::o 

510.000 

14. 623, 900 

2;)  1,200 

13. 120, 208 

11.024,000 

4, 109, 900 

1.516.900 

1,000.  :>04 

44  8.  .500 

1 .  343.  .')00 

22.  JM»0.  '.iflCt 

l..'.s:{.  120 

4  071.740 


Value. 


Cubic  feet. 


$450,221        3.685,340,245 


8,424 
2,700 

20.120 
7,813 

16.722 

490 

695 

3,205 

10.246 

10, 942 

3,201 
2. 8,32 
3.706 
8,988 
4,471 

10,907 
62.509 
10. 849 
9. 552 
10. 073 

2.  781 
4,443 
9,541 

]:»,45<I 
1,020 

17,33] 

822 

17. 369 

15. 357 

5,188 

3, 850 

3,465 

705 

3,  334 
11,803 

2.  774 

8.477 


11.. 333, 340 

5. 275, 600 

140.590,647  ' 

55.407,700 

47, 992, 885 

8,241,800  I 
2. 49.5, 890 

44, 475. 500 
122,  921,  440 

56, 626,  710  . 

19,  920, 300 
14,  832,  285 
10.  6.50, 539 
4, 9(i0.  570 
17,082.iH)0 

235, 856,  000 

288, 037, 925 

44,119.443 

37, 949, 190 

20), 727.  801 

17,254,490 
13.792.278  j 
127.406.067  I 
1.008.713.025 
2.  582, 300 

l."il.889.0«O  • 
7.  5.'»0.000  I 
hm.  540.910  : 
54. 830, 900 

:«.  0.5,3, 750  k 
21,394.862 
2,  ,3.5;i,600  ■ 
11.402.300 

8,775.820  I 
16,8.H).320 
70.021.470 
06.  418.  168 


Value. 


$5,179,323   ' 

13.611  , 
13,280  I 
308.211  ' 
90,733 
78, 282 

10,897 

6,083 

54,847 

174, 610 

78,105 

3.5,  018 
24.  817 

18.  361 
14,654 
36.103 

296, 958 

413.  780 

71,045 

64.  7.59 

257.851 

27.428  ' 
22,  .574 
214,611 
2.  123. 843 
5. 383  . 

168.508  I 
20.  002 

131.912 
73.684 

36.  980 
47.  4«)1 
.5,  183     . 
19.ft55 

19.  984 
13.0.50 
76,  944 

KK),  447 


Value. 
$1,689,782       1 


12,630 
4. 899 

71,804 
9,000 

37.323 

7,174 

1.011 

27. 201 

31.040 

28,813 

15,659 

19, 405 

9, 117 

.3.516 

14.231 

1.928 

4:M,  353 

6.3. 432 

18.  135 

2  {.  2:{2 


I 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


3, 096  22 

20, 104  23 

28.220  24 

510. 125  25 

26 


80.733  ■  27 

3,158     28 

42. 9.50     :» 

47.fi83  ,  30 

I 
17.8.59  I  31 
5,1'81  :  32 

33 

8.800     34 


8, 204 

075 

31.9<»4 

44.911 


35 
36 
37 


I 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Table  «.— CAPITAL  STOCK,  IMPROVEMENTS,  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MACBIKKRY  AND  PLANT.  GAS  SOLD, 


CAPITAL  ST«»<'K. 


f 


STATES  AND  TERRITOBIE8. 


Numbfr 

of  ewtab- 

lishmentH 

report-     touI  value. 

ing. 


Number  of  nhares. 


Tbe  United  States 


2  ;  AUbamA  ... 

3  -'  ArkMDiMut... 

4  California  .. 

5  Colorado 

6  '  Connecticut 

7  Delaware  . . . 

8  Florida 

9  I  Georgia 

10  '  niinoirt 

11  Indiana 


12  Iowa 

13  Kansaii  ... 

14  Kentucky 

15  Louisiana. 

16  Maine  . . . . 


17 

18 
10 

ao 

21 

22 
23 
34 
25 
26 

27 
28 
2!» 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 


Maryland 

Ma8aa«'hu6c*ttH. 

Michigan 

MinneM)ta 

Miasouri 


Nebraska 

New  UamiMhirc 

New  Jersey 

New  York' 

North  Carolina  . 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode' Island 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont .  - 
Virginia . . 


35  AVashineton 

36  :  West  Virginia 1 

37  '  W  isconsin I 

38  All  other  states  and  territories  (a) . . | 


Total. 


44 

6 
20 

4 

7 
11 
3C 
33 

10 
12 
14 

4 
11 


72 
27 
10 
17 

9 
13 
33 
9« 

6 

61 

4 

73 


S 
8 
8 
6 

4 

3 

18 
10 


742     $2:!0. 746. 552    '    4,08:i.481 


1, 117.31K) 

518.850 

18,312.000 

1. 580. 000 

3,807,500 

510. 370 
586.000 

1. 532. 400 
34. 913. 550 

2. 666, 775 

1,859.500 
1, 160. 000 
975.700 
4,320.000 
1. 012, 500 


11. 341. 
13,008, 

3.010. 

3, 710. 
11.658. 

1.096. 

914. 

5.489, 

68,609. 

356. 


500 
400 
900 
000 
000 

000 
600 
.T70 
402 
000 


8.462.550  • 
1, 175. 000  i 
8,099,585  = 
3, 452. 500  : 

1.884.400 
1, 8«».  000 

»>5. 8,5*1  . 

479,250  I 

1.410.000 

6S7.875 

2, 874.  825 

4  960.  lUO 


11. 173 
30, 754 

2«r2, 200 
13,100 

145.700 

13.845 

5.460 

46,566 

744,775 

61. 785 

23,567 
11.160 
16,807 
45.300 
13.825 

120, 225 

1-25.796 

59,318 

67.200 

117. 480 

61,050 

14.166 

189,529 

870,530 

5,700 

448,263 
12.250 

242,086 
64.150 

30.478 
13.000 
10.445 
10.920 

17.200 

1,070 

43,6():{ 

182,105 


Owned  bv— 


Issued. 


Males. 


Females. 


Residents 

of 

state. 


•> 


328,852        1.865.048 


11.148 
20,754 

193.037 
6.100 

105.700 

13.845 
5,230 
46.048 
35,265 
60,407 

23,317 
11.160 
16.657 
5.00U 
11,856 

117.826 

118.410 

51.556 

63,200 

117.480 

58.600 

13. 617 

157.421 

321,265 

4,691 

175.233 
11,250 

230.666 
60.  4.%0 

3(».  478 
13.000 
10. 445 
10. 920 

4,7.K) 

1,070 

42. 583 

148,567 


8.558 
20.404 
159. 766  : 

5.098 
73.642 

10,086 
4,967  , 
44,028  ' 
28.963 
48.891 

20.408 

10.520  '■ 

13. 754  I 

4,950 

9.494 

94,331 
94.593  : 
39.872 
53,652 
105.143 

58.600    . 

11.036 

118,785 

257, 935 

3.985 

141.262 
10.  410  • 

172. 187 
42,348 

26.:»2  . 

12. 610 : 

8.608  : 

6.804  ; 

4.250 

823 

^.  150 

102.  773 


463.804       1,644.390 


2,500 

34, 171 

32.058 

3,759 
203 
2,020 
6.302  I 

11.516 ; 

2,909 

640 

2,903 

50 

2.362  : 


23,495  : 
23,817  I 
11,684  j 
9,548 
12,337 


2. 581 
:i8. 630 
63.  .130 

7oe 

33.971 

840 

58.479 

18. 102 

4, 176 

:{9-) 

1,777 

4.116 

45.1 

247 

7.433 

45.704 


5.987 

16.683 

17:J.  136 

3.891 
83.890 

9.820 

1,278 

9. 369 

27.827 

49,033 

11, 125 
5.895  , 

11.953  I 
4,510 
9.8.'i8 

85.40r 
87.002 
34,320 
22. 723 
34.02:{ 

51.766 

10. 300 

106, 517 

267.088 

1. 372 

N*.  244 

7. 70;) 

207. 044 

55,  H65 

18.622 
8.86J 
7,  .VW 
8. 92.1 

3,650 

8J2 

21.96H 

90,817 


Total 

value  of  all 
improve- 
ments 

durinc  the 
vear. 


Nonresi- 
dents of 
state. 


659.303 


Residents 
<»f  foreign 
countries. 


25. 159      ^i.  360. 077 


5.161    35.250 

4,071    45,000 

10, 619  10. 182  128, 326 

1,209    3,400 

20.970  840  56,267 

4,025    1.565 

3, 927  '25  16. 095 

36, 050  629  131. 409 

7.113  325  85.974 

10.074  ].:ioo  15.939 

12. 192 69,812 

5.265    3.207 

4. 686  18  7. 035 

490    9,  00i» 

1.982  16  6,600 

30  425 

3r35:i    55   .         ioo.203 

16.417  819  33.:i47 

40. 422  .50  194. 258 

78. 048  4. 809  396. 373 

6.834    48.724 

3. 293  24  8. 074 

47.816  3.088  83.1<«9 

5:^.418  7.~>9  1.063,020 

3. 137  182  5t)0 

86,989    74,560 

3,550    1.00<» 

2:<.022    51. 8W 

5,i>85    123.  VOO 

11,6:J2  224  176.730 

3, 8'.H)  250  2. 8im 

2.909    1.7.\8 

2.000    30U 

1.051    14, 54X> 

178    6.000 

2 1. 519  66  46. 609 

56. 252  1. 496  249. 409 


a  Includes  states  and  territories  having  less  than  3  establishments,  in  order  that  the  operations  of  individual  establishments  may  not  be  distlose«l.  These 
establishments  are  distributed  as  follows:  Arizona.  2*:  District  of  Columbia.  2;  Mississippi,  2:  Moutana,  1;  Nevada,  2:  New  Mexico,  2:  North  Dakota.  2;  South 
Carolina,  2:  South  DakoU,  2:  Utah.  1:  Wyoming,  1. 
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MMBER  OF  PHtlTOXKTKRH 
t'i»BD. 


At  work'*. 


Ml 


4  ' 

i\ 

25  I 
3 
13 

i 
1 1 

6 

8 
33 
23 

10 
10 

4 

5 
11  ' 

_8 
II 
1» 

8    . 

•J 

5 

I«. 
32 
HO 
3 

34 
o 

41 
3  = 

5 

3  , 

O    i 

14 

14 


At  nttio<V4. 


212 


•I 


1 

11 
2   ■ 

6  •! 


}! 

5 

12 

9 

4 
1 
1 

1  > 

1  : 


1 

42 
6 


1 
4 

8 

27  :i 


21 


13 
3 

3 

4 
1 
3 


1    I 
6   I 


OA8  HOLDERS. 


8TATION  NKTBKH  IN  UHE. 


0 

6 

20 

34 


Number. 


1.396 

11 
9 
78 
12 
34 

9 
10 
21 
09 

48 

29 
13 
18 
10 
10 

2l 
161 
39 
17 
31 

14 
3.1 
00 
250 
11 

80 

5  I 
llri  I 

26 

16  ! 

11  ! 
15  - 

11  ! 


I 


•  —  I 


Caimcitv. 
(Cubiu  fi-et.) 


168, 937. 780 


Xiinil>er. 


493,000 

341, 096 

5, 156,  500 

1,048.000 

2, 339. 000 

741,000 
.311,000 

1. 639,  500 
16,342,000  I 

2,589,000 

827.000 
556.000 
459.  0(H) 
1.401.500 
830.000 

5. 543, 716 
23,307,213 
2, 684,  000 
2. 880, 496 
7,207,000 


1,403,000    I 

1,256,000    '■ 

5,705,  8«)0   ' 

54. 700,  OitO 

290.000 

5, 193,  200 

470.800 

6, 807, 573 

3. 886, 000 

1,  862.  000 
780.  ym 
177,500 
704.540 

34:i.  000 

8ii.:<oo 

2, 692.  8f55 

5. 113.  :«;o 


601 


7 

6 
21 

6 
16 

4 

4 

10 
41 

23 

1^ 

11 
6 
9 

13 
63 

18  ! 

7  ' 

17  ' 

4 

9 

32 

04 
o 

43 

1 

43 

10 

r> 

4 


KBOE.NERA- 
TIVE  LAMI'S. 


nURNERS  I'kED 

IS  wrAX- 

DKSCK.NT  «A8 
UUnXLNG. 


Capacity. 
(Ciibio  I'uet.) 


242,730,900    : 


XumlKT. 


1 

10 


1.770,000 

770.000 

12,  352, 200 

1,670,'0()0 

3, 646, 000 

1, 355, 000 
1. 180,  0(»0 
3. 128, 000 
20. 918, 800 
4, 400, 000 

2. 269,  TOO  ; 

805.  000 
1,575.000    I 
1.860,000 
1,176.000 

9. 262. 000 
24.441.(K)0 
2.915,000 
2, 200, 000 
9,515,000 

1.215.000 

2,  I.tO.WM) 

7. 00(J.  800 

76,  707.  500 

175.  WK) 

8,719.000 
.'»(K),  (MM) 
11.838.000    I 
5,015,000    . 

:i,  770,  000    I 
1,30,'>,00()  I 


850.  OOO 

580.  mx) 

!>00.  (N).> 

3, 30.-I.  Olio 

10,  310.  600 


I 

. ._ 'I 

14 
25    .. 

58  1 
•     158 

la'i 

21 

57 

13 
137 
137 

85 

81 

8 


66 

11 
169 
542 
209 
138 

.")0 
1,'»5 
377 
404 

20 

K(i7 

22 

246 

183 

23 

155 

3 

70 

12 


NuuiImt. 


2,  754 


300 


0 


565 


lo:) 

05 
435 


580 


10 


.540 
10 


00 
68'J 


108    : 
3."»    . 


STEAM  POWER. 


Xnmber  of  '   Number  of 
boilers.  engines. 


5 


10 
51 


2r 


902 

6 

6 

33 

26 

3 
10 
16 
66 
28 

19 

12 : 

11 
10 
13 

IS 
08  , 
24; 
13  ■ 
3(»  : 


I 


4  ! 
(U 

1 

K7 
12 

10 
9 
0 
4 

G 
4 

17 
36 


981 


6 
I 

24 
6 

24 

5 

9 

15 

59 

32 

21 
13 
11 
0 
11 

12 
97 
29 
14 
26 

.'i 

10 

47 

216 

4 

74 

1 

85 

12 

11 
9 
9 

4 

(( 

:> 

21 

35 


I 


Horse 
jHiwer. 


26, 390 


34 

2 

62 

3 

1,132 

4 

92 

5 

6*28 

6 

40 

7 

IK  J 

8 

467 

9 

3,058 

10 

458 

11 

761 

12 

430 

13 

2(>8 

14 

207 

15 

181 

16 

128 

17 

2,477 

18 

;J55 

19 

737 

20 

610 

21 

465 

22 

W2 

23 

1  1  1 

24 

7,  269 

25 

M 

26 

1,241 

27 

10 

28 

1,  332 

29 

:t02 

30 

260 

31 

68 

32 

182 

X\ 

35 

34 

19.'> 

35 

49 

m 

472 

37 

1.14:> 

38 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tablk  «.— capital  stock,  IMPROVEMENTS,  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  PLANT,  GAS  SOLD,  NUMBER 


GAS   MAKINO   ri.AXT. 


Coal  sa«  benobefl. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

I 

8 

9 

10 

11 


8TATKH  AND  TKKRITOBIES. 


1*« 


r» 


r% 


r» 


«*■ 


6*11 


Number.    NuiiiUt.    Number.   Nnml>er.    Number.   Numlier. 


Tbf  rnltwl  Stat«>ii. 


•JO 


Alabama  ... 
ArkaiisaM... 
CaliforiiiH  .. 

Colorado 

Counecticut 


Dt'lawaro 
Florida . . 
(Jeortfia.. 
IlliuoiH.., 
Indiana.  .* 


12  Iowa 

13  KaunaA    . . 

14  Kentucky 

15  LouiHiauM. 

16  Maine.... 


17  Maryland 

18  MnHHiichusetts. 

19  Mlrbijran 

2()  Minnt'Hota 

21  MiHMiuri 


22  NebraMka 

23  New  Ham|Mihire. 

24  New  J.'n»t»v 

25  New  Vork*. 

26  Nortb  CaroUua  . . 


27  Ohio 

28  Oregon 

29  IVnnMvlvania. 
80  Rhode  laland 


3 


3 


3 
1 


1 

3 

13 
•> 


5 

10 
1 


11 
I 


17 


4 

38 
26 

9 

3 
4 

19 
56 
21 

17 
11 
12 
5 
12 

8 
38 
24 

4 
108 


4 
33 
91 


53 
6 

29 
3 


32 


4 

1 
3 


5 
4 


7'i 


8'i 


9*t 


Regenera- 
tive. 


Numlwr.    Nomber.     Number.      Nomber. 


691 

IC 
6 

58 
8 
1 

16 


1.373 


I 
16 
29 

8 

1 

10 
o 

26 


67 

25 

1 

32 


I 

57 

104 

3 

58 


62 


32 


90 


12 
3 
86  < 


35 
6 


I 


•» 


25 
31 
55 

20 
3 

10 
7 
1 


363 
45 


32 

•> 

17 

34 

235 


67 
17 
81 
71 


6 


9 


1  , 


8 
8 


20 


6 
24 


272 


20 


21 


1 
3 
3 


9 


9 
1 

4 


21 
84 


26 


13 
12 


Total  daily 
capa4*ity  * 
of  plant. 
(Cubic  feet.) 


133.710.444 


60.000 

&40,000 

3.618.000 

24,  WO 
1,841,0(10 

300.000 
608,000 

1.120,000 
16. 865, 000 

1.163.000 

1.308,700 
370. 000 
36:1.000 

1.024.000 
410.000 

13. 950. 000 
6, 670, 500 
1, 125. 000 
3. 473, 000 
2. 045. 000 


1,635.000  , 
832,000  I 

5.65(1,000  . 
49. 770, 000 
125.000 

2, 372. 500 

6U0.OOO 

7. 240.  244 

1. 130.  000 


31  Tenneciaee 

32  Texan  .... 

33  Vermont.. 

34  Virginia.. 


35  WaHhington 

36  Wejil  Virginia 

37  Winconsin 

38  A 1 1  ot  ber  Ataten  and  territorie8 . 


17 


11 


2 

19 
21 


3 
3 


41 
5 


14 

15 

1 

15 

16 


1 


44 


22 
10 


—  ^ 

6 


856.500 
190.000 
417. 000 
300.  <kiO 


SO.  000 
1.306.0UC 
4,386.000 
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1 

1 

OAS  MAKixo  PLAXT— coDtinned. 

1 

8TBUT  MAIND 

• 

Genenton. 

KetorU,  oil. 

1 

Total  length. 

1 

Diameter  (inches). 

Water  gas. 

FnelfM. 

1 

u 

H 

S 

Feet. 

Number. 

Capacity  per 
(Cnbio  feet.) 

Komber. 

Capacity  per 

24  hours. 
(Cubic  feet.) 

Capacity  per 

24  hoars. 
(Cubic  feet.) 

Milee. 

1 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

507 

115,436,200 

18 

1,844,000 

16,430,244 

12,065 

1,776 

1 

707,200 

615,471 

740,010 

4,750,067 

67.700 
16,355 

302,156 
56,764 

116,038 

16,200 
0,634 

76,770 
178,804 
384.778 

178.(ir76 
05,055 
71,610 
10,802 
61,100 

37,664 

488,677 

151, 061 

71.774 

63,830 

77,542 

40,607 

114.077 

384.506 

15,840 

563,121 

5,280 

385.410 

83,039 

52,736 
30,  303 
54,454 
20.180 

16.346 

17,040 

117. 33:1 

207,908 

620.155 

1 

1 

60,000 

540,000 

3,560,000 

61 
44 

510 

80 

302 

50 
34 

187 
1.142 

360 

161 
80 
70 

180 
,104 

448 

1,361 

300 

215 

487 

132 
62 

380 

2.579 

31 

671 

26 

687 

288 

112 
50 
33 
53 

32 

39 

267 

385 

1,564 

*  i 

4,402  < 

4,604 

3,540 

1.248 : 

1.622 
2.583  ; 
1.48:i  ' 
4.114 

2,022 
1,713 
4,887  i 
1,261  ' 
3,380 

1,715  [ 

4,704 

666 

861 

2,971 

2,585 
4,252 

1.252 : 

619  1 
1,320 

2.370 
2,640 
3.184  . 
170 

3.456 
1.675 
3,343  1 
580 

3.667 
5,220  ' 
2,463 
2,380 

4,000 

6,042 

25.670 

120 

2.161 

7,  TOO 

10.637 

0.007 

10,760 
8,040 

35,617 
8,400 
8,184 

3,000 

200 

23.430 

28,030 

50,465 

46,060 
7,260 
2.640 
2,050 
1,460 

5.400 
52.034 
21,060 
15,830 
18, 170 

34^167 
4,875 
11,714 
00,525 
11,220 

81,631 

7.020 

2 

5 

1 

1 

a 

10 

I*""'***** 

58,000  ' 

24.000 

60,000 

.   30.620 

10,660 

104,060 

4 

1 

R 

20 
2 

1,680,000 

300,000 
600,000 

1.100.000 
16,805.000 

1,007.000 

1.204.200 
360.000 
167.000 
600.000 
400.000 

8,250.000 
6,402,000 
1.065,000 
3.425,000  ; 
1.500,000 

1. 575. 000 

• 

145,000 

1,260 

6 
7 

t 
43 
12 

10 
6 
4 
2 
3 

32 
23 

10 

11 

6 

? 

25 

120 

2 

17 

1 

8,000 
20,000 
60,000 
68,000 

14.500 

10.000 

106,000 

424.000 

10,000 

5,700.000 

258,500 

60,000 

48,000  1 

45,000 

60,000 

31.000 

600,000 

7, 670. 000 

600 

4,072 

43.080 

40,110 

63.380 

3,820 

14,736 

000 

300 

1.020 

106,  ?28 

36,474 

1.000 

5,004 

33.000 
33.:«1 
12,  978 
44,090 
5,280 

53,077 

4,680 

0,380 

51,213 

46,838 

23,207 
2.360 
3.060 
2.200 
4,&10 

8 

18.480 
25,760 
24.647 

10,687 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

1                       00,000 

6.600 
4,130 
5,280 

14 
16 

••••■•••"•[•••*'* •-•-•-•-•••• 

16 

17 

2                       10,066  i 

1 

63.677 

13.758 

2,500 

8,541 

4.800 
21.544 

5.W 
79.214 
11,220 

20,621 

71.008 
12. 142 

18 
10 

*  •  •  •      • 

20 

2  1                  500,000 

f 

6,600 

300 

10,560 

660 

112. 610 

13,200 

6,675 

21 
22 

801,000 

!"*!!!'";i!*'"**"'*r '"!"i 

28 

4.650,000 

42,003,000 

125,000 

1,745.000 

2 
2 

400.  (KM) 
88,0U0 

24 
26 
26 

4 

600,000 

27.500 
600.000 
203. 244 

27 
28 

66 

7, 031. 000  ' 
1,130,000 

850,000 

6,Uo6 

43,688 
20,764 

24,434 

17,040 

2,660 

14.323 
82,054 

7.601 
0.043 
2,462 

45.310 
21,807 

13,267 

10,602 

1,500 

10,680 

21,223 
2.640 

20 

5 

8 

.......... 

nn 

1 
2 .               1.000 

■                         1 

5,500  , 

100.000  ! 

28.000  . 

!3l 

32 

7 
2 

385.000  ! 
800,000 

4,0C0' 

I 

2, 640     33 
:u. 

1 ' 

1                                                                         i 

1 

1 

5,280 

1.200 

37.000 

12. 400 

35 

1 

20.000  : 
1,280,000 
4.380,000 

: ........| 

1 

050 

20.056 

9,430 

100 
27.102 
14, 020 

625 

0 

26.000  , 
6,000 

1 

3. 000     :i7 

21 

, 

10, 748     M 

1 



9/^ 

XR          .11 

[5 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Tjlbim  a.— capital  stock,  improvements,  characteristics  of  machinery  and  plant,  gas  sold,  number 


S7 
S8 


8TATB8  AND  TKRBITOBIBS. 


8TEBBT  MAUfs— continaed. 


Diameter  (inches) — Continoed. 


The  United  SUtee 


S 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Alabama 

ArkanMR . . . 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 


7  Delaware 

8  Florida  . . 

9  Georgia.. 

10  lUinoiK  . . 

11  Indiana . . 


12  Iowa 

13  Kansas  .   . 
lA  i  KentQcky. 

15  I  Lonisiana. 

16  I  Maine  ... 


17  ,  Maryland 

18  Maasachusetta 

19  Michigan 

20  Minnesota 

21  Missonn 


23 
24 

25 


27 

28 

29 

ao 

31 


Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 


Ohio 

Oregon — 

Pennsylvania . 
Khode  Idand  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Termont 

Virginia 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All  other  states  and  territories 


193,213 
76.085 
58,203 

138,940 

OB.  393 

36.960 

348.581 

473.353 


Feet. 

Feet. 

18, 296. 884 

14, 533, 943 

1 

60.806 
137,450 
549.278 

97,572 
531.829 

95.508 
27,827 

578,939 
88,441 

235,745 

1 

146,267 
76,195 
248, 4<e 
438.408 
821.047 

37,937 

48,138 

215, 131 

324,320 

291,054 

261.013 
169,684 
147, 875 
297.787 
207,879 

153.983 
130,367 
105, 269 
403.144 
133,515 

604,658 
3,065,809 
497.950 
306,654 
764,721 

1,089,307 

1,391,536 

485.901 

398.105 

878,986 

147, 670 

102,278 

746,667 

3,376.385 

69.400 

230.235 
64.602 

637,693 

3,387,030 

38,280 

1,260,703 

5.280 

1,408,478 

368,446 

758,061 
68.640 
984.920 
264,519  ; 

161,220 
81,234 
43,199 
26.680 

43.203 

74,545 

159,404 

404,295 


Feet. 


2,640 

2,311 

8.140 

34,680 

51,480 


610 
47,520 
10,860 
20,160 

14,500 
1,320 

10,560 
1.103 

34,320 


23,893 
5.280  J 


4,260 


13,580 

26,760 

88.509 

2.610 

89.872  , 
26.400 
66,927 
168,400  , 

21,120 

"i'oio"' 


7.080 

600 

14.128 

182.120 


8 


10 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


12 


Feet. 


14 


16 


18 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


983,943         8,455.236;    2,389,847,     1,405.819 


83,318 
17,592 
289.650 
2, 923. 105  : 
7  920  ; 

386.624  ■ 
18,480  , 
399.050 
205,416 

84,421 

10, 148 

9,825 

49,100 

25, 313 

63,580 

77.777 

233.622 


44,784 

22,264 

21,266 

6,995 

213,375 

81.984 

29.777 

30,652 

172,259 

52.310 

36,369 

14,495 

28,475 

9.005 

99.930 

32,210 

156.826 

39.769 

163,049 

28,060 

68,138 

16.455 

41,737 

18,654 

53.117 

3,640 

128,924 

47,921 

65,599 

14,581 

266,789 

87,912 

1.200,328 

258,098 

157, 162 

42,294 

199,001 

78.643 

423,181 

148.411 

30,393 

7,665 

63.634 

802,837 


140.683  i 

5,280 

C3.2r2 

54,696 

11,965 
8,430 


9,810 
262 


6.006 
149,911 


400 
70,928 
26,910 
56,041 

7,750 

3,500 

30.110 

20.564 

24,957 

5,600 
8.736 


1,546,686 


188,403   646,601   103,609 


t 


4,000 
12,039 

58,449 
141, 570 
37,654 
28,261 
93,419 

14,850  , 
4,491  i 
81.443 
327,682 


135,406 
10.858 
29.523 

3.180 

75 

87,385 

30.240 

2,640 

7,000 
2.640 
2.000 
22.400 
9,566 

83.952 
185.330 
14.207 
16.820 
76,961 

40. 520 

8.757 

53.8U3 

501,244 


3,983 
15,840 


52,972  . 
7.056  . 
29,240  . 

I 
50  . 


5,200 


I 


5.054 


5,000 

5,280 

16,843 


900 
1,000 


6.076 


12,700  '. 
i.ooa  .. 

I 

30.307  . 
31,450 
14,303  . 
14,728  . 
31.343  .. 

I 


1,2U0 


'I 


.soo 

7.450 
244.931 


94,762 

5,280 

66.078 

66,864 


3,000  . 
is.  500 


38.681 

2.640 

66.095 

63.349 

20.434 
800 


15.060 
2.640 
3,730 

50,160 


12.060 


34.330 
29,230 

750 


232 


I 


8,868  I 
85.881  , 


1,000 

5.518 

5.280 

1.988 

66, 372 


1,000 


500 


76.560 


10,560 
54.018 


1,320  I 


31,400 


29,700 


16,325 
3,744 


21, 120 


I 


/■ 


GAS. 
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OF  CONSUMERS,  AND  CITT  CONSUMPTION,  GAS  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890— Continaed. 


rrBBKT  MADO— continned. 


Diameter  (inches) — Continned. 


S4 


SO 


M 


Fe«a. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


995,983       171.509  l    153,448 


Feet. 


Not 
specified. 


Feet. 


852  ■  7,087,523 


1.320 
7,331 


15.840 
10.000 


4.000 


511,048 


4.200 


72.919 

11.903 

16.330 

2.573 

7.120 

2,7-'i0 


2.000, 
203,411 


14.638 


1.5SS 
31.6tM 

MS 


I 


19, «»  , 
18.321  I 


7.920 
42,487 


670 
6,795 


65,759 


59.411 


6.434 
21,120 


3,268 
31,480 


15.ft40  I        6,702  4.880 


150 
502 


100,320 


135.060 

4.677,909 

28,860 


IncreMe 
during  year. 


Miles. 


I_^ 


79,200-: 


36,960 


896,700 


500,380 


416 


CONBUMBRS'  MCTKB8. 


Feet. 


Total 

naniber 

iu  use. 


2. 602  ;     995, 610 


19 
9 
6 


1 

3 

73 

4 


1 
1 


11 
48 
6 
27 
23 

14 


16 
63 


12 
1 
0 


10 
11 


2,580 


SiBeti(liglits). 


Number. 


110 


s 


Number.   Number. 


2,221 


1.897 
4,577 
3,288 

4,886 
483 
3,494 
3,624 
4,270 

3,230 
1,989 
682 
3. 4.'i0 
2,500 

1,812 
2.0M 
2, 3.32 
453 
1.045 

3.704 

2.908 

085 

1,537 


1.713 
1,320 
5.209 
4,371 

1,440 
4.110 
3.031 
3,140 

556 


3,500 
1,169 


2,211 
1.661 

37, 121 
6.142 

15, 870  I 

5,413 

1,486 

9.581 

89,357 

19,463 

8,276 
3,790 
4.312 
12.440 
6,304 

41, 671 
103, 604 
16, 377 
10,277 
30,952 

5. 579 

7.606 

35, 780 

338,  ir>.'> 

1,804 

45.545 

2,  1:J5 
47,968 
19.  'Mi 

8.310 
2. 412 
1.824 
3,838 

1.921 

3.  490 
14.71H 
28,817 


10 
25 


75 


9 
35 


5 
105 

5 

7 
105 


20 


5 
110 


1,000 


148 

5 

77 


89 


86 

15 

25 

f 

60  j 
310 


30,475 


47 
142 

19 
293 


20 

14 

374 

i:t6 

214 
56 
395 
4:M) 
183 

5.730 
4,703 
678 
1,0.54 
3,062 

10 

1, 4:{3 

189 

648 

12 

1,618 


Number. 


1,369 
1.800 

200 
12<t  > 
113  i 
15 


250 
5.0*i2 


Number. 


869 

3,725 

13,919 

12,741 

5,740 
2,774 
2.  743 
6.424 
3,806 

20,083 

59.537 

9. 334 

5. 437 

12, 746 

2.383 

3.951 

23, 574 

lOi,  442 

1,409 

22,723 

1.000 

34,969 

11,076 

4.492 
1,543 
1,161 
2,289 

1.181 

2,769 

2.060 

16.738 


438,017 

162,833 

1,498 

566 

1,061 

322 

19, 3.33 

10,802 

4,952 

606 

8,705 
2.940 

3,152 
1.585 

410 

1.700 

19,519 

4.592 

1.490 

694 

593 

3.300 

1,389 

8.308 
20.791 
3,637 
2.526 
6,620 

2.355 
9t(5 

7.746 

27,944 

213 

7,681 

420 

6.781 

4,906 

2,760 
411 
339 
966 

410 

442 

1,143 

4,630 


10 


Number. 


90 


SO 


Number. :  Number. 


96 

354 

2,619 

998 

518 
186 
191 
1,349 
485 

5,  i:i5 

11,318 

815 

712 

4.187 

370 

437 

2,344 

9,205 

82 

2,131 
315 

2,527 
585 

471 
145 
112 
260 

225 

170 

342 

1,037 


57,287 

18,333 

76 

26 

119 

44 

5,109 

929 

270 

102 

1,393 

709 

505 

164 

44 

149 
988 
412 

144 

28 

79 

555 

121 

364 
4,126 
3.'>5 
319 
664  , 

119  I 
279 
910  I 
3,194  I 
55 

'  591  I 
200  I 
900 
429 

i 

259  ' 
80 
50 

139  j 

58  ' 

59  : 

216 ; 

464  I 


5,966 


12  2 

25  I  8 

166  j  4 

38  5 

498  e 

81  7 

17  8 

44  9 

312  10 

182  11 

57  12 

14  ,  13 

44  14 

154  15 


71 
236 

om 

154 
103 
677 


a6 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


208  .  22 


63 
28<» 
971 

8 

181 

50 

258 


23 
24 
25 
20 

27 
28 
29 


69  .30 


31 

39 

9 

53 


31 
32 
.33 
34 


15  35 

7  36 

66  37 

128  38 
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Table  «.— CAPITAL  STOCK,  IMPROVEMENTS,  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  PLANT,  GAS  SOLD,  NUMBER 


co5sniKBs'  MBiKBS— camtinued. 


Sizes  (light«)— Continued. 


STATES  AHD  TERRITORIES. 


S5    40    45    60    60    80 


100   125   150   ISO   200   S50   SOO   400 


Not 


Increase 


.pi.fl«i.  ««;™« 


Xuin-    Xiim- '  Nam-    Xum-    Nam- :  Xom-    Nam-    Xum-  '  Nnm- '  Xnm-    Nam-    Num-    Nnm-    Num- 
ber,      ber.       ber.       ber.       ber.    '    ber.       ber.       ber.       ber.       ber.       ber.       ber.       ber.       ber. 


Number.  Number^ 


2  AlalMma 

3  ArkMUMAjt... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


6 

1  i 
189 


7  Dt'laware 

8  Florida.. 

9  Georjna.. 

10  lUinoin.. 

11  Indiana.. 


12  i  Iowa 

13  Kansas  ... 

14  Kentucky 

15  Louiniana. 

16  ,  Maine 


4 

6 
24 

10 
lU 
15 


17  ;  Maryland 

18  MuRMacbuaetta. 

19  Mirhij^an 

20  '•  \i  innesota 

21  Missouri 


10 

85 

1 

78 

13 

805 


22  !  Nebranka 4 

23  Now  Hamiwhire 127 

24  New  Jeraev 25 

25  New  York* 128 

26  North  Carolina 


27  Ohio 

28  Oregon 

29  Pennsylvania. 

30  Rho<le' Island. 


31 
32 
33 
34 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont.. 
Virginia .. 


59 
50 
65 
93 

3 
21 

4 
25 


35  Washington 

36  West  Virginia 

37  Wim*<insin 

38  A II  ot her  sta tea  ani  territories . 


45 
60 


1 

14 

10 

13 

94 

2  , 

20 

169 

131 

11 

2 
30 


31 

80 

9 
41 

2 

152 

3 
31 
18 
80 

3, 

57' 
25i 
72  ! 
58 

4' 

10  . 
2 
20 


3 
17 
80 


3 

50' 

5 

4 ; 

3 

23 

19 

164 

S4 

66 

28 

8 

12 

112 

57 

98 
16:)  . 

82  ' 

40 
527 

38  ' 

47 
272 
716  . 

10  . 

168 

15 
181 

42  . 

38  ' 
4  . 

14 
30 

12  .. 

11  . 
21 
77 


4 
108 

1 
100 


2 

3 

20 

25 

12 

5 

21 


26 

40 

944 

14 

8 
100 

33 

27 

6 

18 


50 
10 
16 
40 


1 
10 


4  ' 
19 


12 

30 

19 

107 

5.'{ 
11 
17 
94 
57 

19 
10 
8 
50 
41 

169 

1H6 

42 

24 

74 

22 

21 

141 

434 


56 

2l» 

149 

13 

8 

6 

2 

10 

13 
14 
26 
50 


1 
12 

9 
96 


5 

63 

108 


29 
15 

:r7 

18 

16 
1 


3 

5 
11 
24  ! 

8 
1 


00 
9 

40 

260 

14 

5 

34 


6 

5 

50 


1 

5 

216 

3 

72 

45 
1 

11  '-. 
65  |, 
17 

13! 

3 :. 

1  . 

22  , 

16 

183 
489 

16 

22 
144 


15 
1 
5 
6 

6 

8 
15 
56 


The  United  SUtes '1.971  1,110  3.399  1.668  2,022    911.2,183    322 


653 


97 


485 


159 


228 


16  I  265, 153  {  61. 513 


52 


120 

4 


3 
65 


3 

10 


1  . 

1  . 
44  . 

5  . 
57  ; 

20' 

2  . 
4  .. 

27  . 

1  ;. 
3 


19 


1 
1 

60 
3 

29 


i 

1  .. 

0 

11 

I 

10 

13 

11  .. 

75 

15 
2 


10 
30 

35 

138 

;> 

2 

26 


3 
2 


4 

15 
1 

1 


2 
5 


3.521 

51.188 

1 


2 

15 
2 

36 
133 

is 

5 
25 

10 

1 

4 

39 
2 

1 
11 


10 
60 


1 
3 


1 
15 


1.000 


172 

38 

2.920 

127 

610 

276 
138 
825 
11.009 
495 

511 

214 

248 

29 

96 

18 

5.048 

985 

1.427 

2,992 


1 
2 
1 


9.543 


20 

1 
11 

2  . 
11 

4 

11  . 
13 

1 

662 

9 

2 

1  .. 

1  ; 

439 

121 

1 

41  . 

13 

8 

12 

2 

2.577 

393 

14 

124 

1 

107 

27 

73 

3 

189,358  : 

20.501 

4  . 

13 

1  . 

"  1 

1 

74 

.'V3 

15 

12  1 

4 

4  .. 

1 
10.000  ' 

1,892 

15  . 

. .1  . 

94 

4 

9  . 

3  i 

2 

3  .. 

443 

1,599 

17 

19 

13 

20 

6  ! 

12 

8 

3 

•> 

1,086 

975 

159 

21 

223 

394 

12 

888 

1.743 
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OF  CONSUMERS,  AND  CITY  CONSUMPTION,  GAS  MANUFACTURE,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES:  1890- Continued. 


Total  Mies. 


Cable  feet. 


32, 524.  699, 855 


Value. 


86.  459, 960 

5I,2c:j,o0o 

1. 370. 608, 419 
239. 025, 000 

580. 703. 482 

128,051,100 

43. 699. 110 

276.114,800 

3,779.006,230 

460,  761. 100 

161,523,700 
95.  372, 300 
104,458.161 
200, 216, 530 
117.901.560 

1.157.678,120 

3, 26-,  2i»3,  490 

445.  K96. 4m> 

416.009.810 

1.06.'>,230.494 

20.3,8.36.600  , 
177.  399.  601 
1.0a"),6H5,965 
11,503.207.425  1 
37.174.825  . 

1. 386.  .179, 306  I 

78,  053, 800 

1,417.768,930 

579.  816. 100 

247.136.250 

124.281,414 

33,013,600 

91. 319, 400 

71.342,180 
101,718.600 
486.  4.37, 610 

933. 655. 483 


$46, 237, 287 

156,001 
128,241 
3, 003, 006 
388,713 
951,404 

158, 379 
107,663 
387,851 
4,873,825 
649,  725 

311,457 
167,888 
182, 464 
641.989  I 
227,309 

1,462.197 

4.  760. 498 

659,808 

69H,  103 

1,454,402 

354,845 

290.993 

1, 690.  494 

15, 121, 149 

75. 973 

1.61.3,453 
188,239 

1. 682.  613 
596, 571 

420,551 
294.946  ' 
72,384 
152,891  I 


167. 472 

99,297  I 

624,426  i 

1.420,067  I 


OA8  60LD. 


For  illnminalioD. 


Cubic  feet. 


Value. 


32, 1 13, 949,  939  ,    $45. 836. 469 


86, 243. 160 

51.  263. 000 

1,355,186.819 

238,971.700 

573, 203,  482 

124, 551, 100 

39,867,110 

275, 514, 800 

3,744,681,030 

452,741,500 

153, 769, 700 

88, 615, 100 

93, 420, 180 

183, 887. 130 

117,161,560 


1,157. 

3,259, 
440, 
415, 

1,007, 

203, 

175, 

1,003, 

11,495. 

36, 


674,620 
624,255 
116,600 
559, 810 
452, 894 

306,600 
315, 101 
970, 465 
540.  825 
288,125 


1. 349, 177, 406 

78, 053, 800 

1,255.911,430 

577,816,100 

247, 136. 250 

120,281,414 

33, 013. 600 

91, 319.  400 

71, 342, 180 
100,982,600 
485,  777.  610 
929,211,483 


I 


155.686 
128, 241 
2, 970, 447 
388,592 
939,308 

156.742 
101, 750 
386,858 
4,821.846 
6.37.926 

296,742 
155, 6-23 
170, 632 
595.  375 
225,574 

1, 462, 191 

4, 748.  809 

653.126 

607,428 

1, 382, 945 

353,815 

287,679 

1.688,067 

15, 110. 896 

74,642 

1.571,679 
188.239 

1, 6.'i7, 831 
594,071 

420,551 

287, 146 

72.384 

152, 891 

167.  472 

98.192 

623.106 

1,411,965 


For  power. 


Cubic  feet. 


73, 391, 071 


Value. 


7, 200, 000 


1,200,000 

1.500,000 
500.000 
425,000 
100,000 
431, 100 

1.300,000 


I 


8,773,681  1 
5, 520, 000 
180,000 

3,500 

5,137,990 

229,000 


21,756,400 


80,000 

2,897,900 

436, 700 

8, 979, 300 


792,500 
2, 000, 000 


900,000 


688,000 

360.000 

2,000.000 


$103,420 


14,706 

'i,'626' 

1,637 

1,050 

703 

150  ! 

642 

2,600 


For  fuel  other  than  for  power. 


Cubic  feet. 


337. 358, 845 


216,800 


8,221,600 

53,300 

6, 300, 000 


8,773 

11,695 

360 

6 

6,715 

403 


26,396 


3, 332, 000 

176.000 

34, 225. 200 

7,588,500 

6,454,000 

6. 757, 200 

2,204,300 

10.809,400 

560,000 


120 
4,981  ' 
655  . 

9,954 


965 
2,500 


3,531,245 

5,550,800 

450,000 

36, 021, 200 

530,000 
2,084,500  I 
1,635,500  i 
4, 768,  700 

450,000 

28,422,600 

i6i,6«5,666 


1.530 ; 


3,100,000 


1,033 

720 

3,500 


Value. 


$297,398 


48,000 

300,000 

2,444,000 


315 


17,  K)3 

121 

10. 470 


4,863 

290 

51,829 

11, 157 

12,115 
12,265 

3,059 
34,919 

1,375 


4.974 

6,279 

675 

45,061 

1,030 
3,314 
2,307  I 
5,270  i 
676  i 

31,820 

"23,'8i7' 


6,270 


72 

600 

4,602 


Number  of 
consumers. 


090,323 


902 
849 

26,397 
6,225 
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